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To’Bjj  Excellency  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  &c.,  &c., 

LOltl)  LI  EL'TE'N  ANT-GEN  EH  AL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

1 am  directed  by  the  Vice-President  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
with  the  Appendices  thereto. 


I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Excellency’s  faithful  Servant, 

T.  P.  GILL, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

Upper  Merrion-street, 

Dublin,  6th  April,  1908. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 

To  in,, „ii,  i„to  and  report  upon  the  following  matters  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
forestry  in  Ireland,  viz. : — 

1.  The  present  provision  for  State  aid  to  forestry  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  means  whereby,  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tile  Land  Purchase 

Acts,  existing  woods  may  be  preserved,  and  laud  suitable  for  forestry  acquired 
for  public  purposes  ; and 

d.  The  financial  and  other  provisions  necessary  for  a comprehensive  scheme  of 
afforestation  in  Ireland.” 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3ed,  1907, 

AT  12  NOON, 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — T.  P.  Gili,,  Esq.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory, 
C.M.G.,  d.l.;  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ross;  Hugh  De  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.;  William  F.  Bailey,  Esq.  c.b.  ; William 
R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  m.a.  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — The  Committee  thinks  it  may  foe  con- 
venient for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry  if  I explain  at  this  stage  the  method  we 
propose  to  follow  in  our  investigation.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  cer- 
tain specific  matters : — 


State  aid  to 


1.  The  present  provision 
forestry  in  Ireland  ; 

2.  The  means  whereby,  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  existing 
woods  may  be  preserved  and  land  suitable  for 
forestry  acquired  for  public  purposes;  and 

3.  The  financial  and  other  provisions  necessary 
for  a comprehensive  scheme  of  afforestation  in  Ire- 
land. 


Now  happily,  with  regard  to  forestry  we  are  in  a 
position  to  take  as  already  accepted  and  proved  a 
good  deal  which  a Committee  like  this  would  other- 
wise have  to  inquire  into.  This  fact  will  save  us  con- 
siderable  time,  and  will  enable  us  to  concentrate 
Detter  °n  the  matters  which  can  be  made  the  subject 
ot  definite  and  practical  action.  Quite  recently  a 
'ery  extensive  inquiry  on  forestry  was  made  by 
R^TR^?®  aPPointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
fishenes  of  Great  Britain*  On  that  Committee 
hvVr  f DePartment  of  Agriculture  was  represented 
V Urofessor  Campbell,  who  sits  with  us  on  the  pre- 
f ln(PI|,ry.  The  researches  of  that  Committee  are 
terW  s,evvic®',  They  cover  most  of  the  economic  and 
in  Problems  of  forestry  as  carried  on,  whether 

mitw  m ?r!aln  or  foreign  countries.  That  Com- 
ticrat; a na“e  m°st  recent  of  the  systematic  inves- 

thatPnR°R th®  sYbject.-  But  besides  the  work  of 
sunnlv  RnRee  we  have  in  our  possession  a very  large 

wffiSSjfSgf** lo  wtioh  1 ”ei  ** ii0'™™ 

as^cstRliRRR  W1  are  in  a position  to  assume, 
tion  suah  Propositions  as  that  the  promo- 

k a her?  it  can  be  practically  conducted, 

J thing  in  the  interests  of  the  country: 


to  promote  the  objects  which  we  agree  are  desirable, 
namely,  to  save  our  existing  woodlands  from  further 
extinction  and  afforest  such  waste  lands  as  may  be 
suitable  and  available  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts  with 
regard  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 
There  is,  first,  the  state  of  the  law ; there  is  next, 
the  state  of  the  existing  woodlands  ; and  there  is,  next, 
the  situation  as  regards  so-called  waste  land. 

As  to  the  law,  we  have  to  make  clear  what 
is  the  present  position  as  regards  facilities  for 
tree  planting,  the  powers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Works  and  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  transfer 
of  woods  or  lands  that  may  be  suitable  for  planting 
or  for  the  protection  of  timber  on  holdings  sold  under 
the  Purchase  Acts,  and  we  have  to  make  clear  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  under  these  powers. 

As  to  existing  woodlands  there  is  a general,  and,  I 
fear,  well-founded  feeling  that  a good  deal  of  destruc- 
tion has  been  done  on  lands  which  have  become  or 
are. about  to  become  the  subject  of  transactions  under 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  whether  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers or  by  owners  of  estates.  It  is  not  to  be  ' 
assumed  that  all  such  felling  of  timber  is  unsound, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  wasteful  and  destructive  we 
have  to  consider  what  methods  may  be  taken  to  check 
the  abuse.  This  branch  of  our  subject  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent.  I don’t  know  whether  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable tn  iln  01  W if  U ko  +1,„  1 - 


ticable  to  do  so,  but  if  it  be,  the  Committee  have  a 
hope  that  they  may  be  able  at  an  early  date  to  issue 
some  ad  interivi  recommendations  addressed  to  this 
particular  point. 


With  regard  to  the  waste  lands  several  things 
,.ave  to  be  made  clear.  It  is  often  assumed 
that  there  is  a very  large  area  of  waste  land,  running 
into  millions  of  acres,  which  might  be  profit- 
ably employed  by  being  put  under  forestry,  but  it  is 
usually  forgotten  that  a considerable  portion  of  this 
waste  land  in  Ireland  is  not  of  such  a kind  as  could 
bear  planting.  A good  deal  of  it  is  land  too  far 
above  sea-level  and  of  such  • 


made  f°restrL  «nder  the  right" ’conditions, "can "be  above  sea-level  and~of  such  a quality  as  pot  to  bo 

that  in  rPi  R!e  undertaking  commercially;  and  abR  to  grow  trees.  Of  the  land  whicli  might  be 

existing  ™ 11  R -is  Particularly  desirable  to  save  Profitably  planted  a considerable  portion  is  occupied 

will  bo  „I  a ands  from  being  further  destroyed  It  for  gazing  purposes,  and  it  has  to  he  ascertained, 

givintr  T??ecessary  to  put  anyone  to  the  trouble  of  ^ath  reSard  to  this  land,  first,  how  much  of  it  could 

nronnRe;!  aenc?T  ^hlch  simply  seeks  to  prove  these  be  more  profitably  employed  as  mountain  grazing,  or 


sion  of  ,1CBU  we  enter  into  the  c 

the  methods  of  te,chn,lcal  and  exP»t  questions 
of  technical  .n/™  t"8,",  “ forth'  Tho  ™thods 

lished  and  eomnoio  f tlca  tforestry  are  now  wel1  estab- 

them.  potent  experts  are  thoroughly  versed  in 


wS“,g“I  bnoiness  ot  flu,  Committa,  i,  to 
ops  it  may  be  practicable  to  take  i 


i profitably  employed  as  mountain  grazing,  o. 
•for  the  purposes  of  planting  ; and,  secondly,  where 
grazing  rights  exist,  how  such  land  may  be  acquired 
from  the  possessors  of  such  rights. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  financial  bearings 
of  the  whole  subject  and  the  part  which  the  State, 
acting  through  a public  Department  or  public 
Authorities  like  a County  Council  can  take,  as  well 
as  private  owners,  in  promoting  the  objects  in  view 
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We  shall  endeavour  to . keep  the  inquiry  closely 
on  these  lines  and  to  follow  the  order  in 
which  I have  mentioned  these  heads.  It  may  not 
always  be  practicable  to  observe  this  order  strictly, 
as  the  convenience  of  witnesses  and  other  considera- 
tions have  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  we  shall  try 
to  do  so  as  closely  as  possible.  If  this  is  done  I think 
it  will  save  a good  deal  of  time,  and  if  the  lines  and 
objects  of  the  inquiry  are  kept  in  view  by  those  who 
will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  evidence,  I feel  sure 
that  we  will  get  our  work  done  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory fashion  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

The  public  at  large  can  help  us  in  this  inquiry  a 
good  deal,  with  respect  particularly  to  two  branches 
of  it.  They  can  furnish  us  with  information,  and  we 


shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  information  from  anyone 
who  may  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  us,  as  to  the 
cutting  down  of  timber  on  lands  that  are  coming 
under  the  operations  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts, 
whether  that  cutting  down  is  being  done  by  the  ten- 
ant purchasers  or  by  the  landlords.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  particulars  as  to  where  this  is  being 
done.  Secondly,  it  would  help  us  to  receive  par- 
ticulars from  anybody  in  a position  to  give  them, 
with  regard  to  where  and  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  land  which  they  consider  suitable  for 
planting  exists.  We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  by 
taking  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Forbes,  Forestry  Expert 
to  the  Department. 


A.  0.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  F.H.A.B. 


A.  0.  Forbes,  Esq.,  f.h.a.s.,  Forestry  Expert,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  examined. 


1.  Chairman. — I see  you  have  a memorandum,  Mr. 
Forbes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  that 
statement,  and  to  go  a-ight  on  with  it  in  the  order 
in  which  you  have  got  it  ready. 

2.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Are  we  to  begin  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  eaoh  paragraph  or  reserve  them  to  the 
end?  Which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Forbes?  Would 
you  rather  that  we  took  your  whole  statement  as  it 
is,  and  then  went  back  to  any  point  we  wanted  to 
ask  questions  about,  or  that  we  asked  questions  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  section  ? — I think  if  you  ask  ques- 
tions on  this  memorandum,  according  as  I read,  it 
would  be  better  for  me.  I don’t  want  to  miss  a 
point,  and  I want  to  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
I have  them. 

3.  Chairman. — You,  Mr.  Forbes,  are  Forestry  Ex- 
pert to  the  Department? — Yes. 

4.  You  have  had  a wide,  practical  training  and 
experience  before  you  came  to  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

5.  In  Scotland  and  England? — Yes,  in  Scotland 
and  England  chiefly  before  I came  to  Ireland. 

6.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  work  of  practical 
forestry? — Yes;  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and  in 
England. 

7.  And  then  you  had  training  ? — Yes.  I studied  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  particularly  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

8.  You  went  to  the  'Continent,  and  studied  the 
methods  of  forestry  there? — Yes. 

9.  You  are  the  author  of  some  works  on  forestry  ? — 
Yes.  I have  published  various  essays  and  pamphlets 
and  a book  called  “English  Estate  Forestry.” 

10.  For  the  last  year  you  have  had  charge  of  the 
Department’s  Forestry  Station  at  Avondale,  and  have 
been  acting  as  expert  adviser  to  the  Department? — 
Yes. 

11.  You  have  travelled  a good  deal  over  the 
country,  and  you  have  made  a study,  so  far 
as  time  permittted,  of  the  conditions  of  Ireland  with 
respect  to  forestry  ? — Yes.  I have  been  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland  up  to  the  present.  Th'ere  are  one 
or  two  I have  not  'been  in,  but  I have  been  in  the 
majority. 

12.  And  you  have  come  to  dertain  provisional  con- 
clusions on  that  subject,  and  have  drawn  up  a 
memorandum,  and  this  is  in  evidence  here  ? — If  you 
will  allow  me  I will  read  a portion  of  the  section  as 
regards  the  origin  of  existing  woods.  The  first  thing 
set  out  here  is  the  question  of  their  origin.  I assume 
that  everyone  knows  it  is  a settled  question  that 
Ireland  had  once  vast  forests,  very  few  of  which 
are  existing  now.  (Beading.)  “ The  bulk  of 
the  weeds,  plantations,  and  hedgerow  timber 
now  existing  in  Ireland  may  be  traced  back  for 
at  least  200  years.  But  the  indigenous  woods  of  the 
country,  although  surviving  still  in  ia  few  places,  had 
disappeared  for  the  most  part  by  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Whether  any  planting  went  on  before  that  is 
hard  to  find  out,  but  it  must  have  been  more  or  less 
piecemeal,  and  there  cannot  have  been  a great  deal. 
The  indigenous  woods  disappeared,  it  is  said, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  for  iron- 
smelting, and  probably  little,  if  any,  artificial  plant- 
ing was  done  until  the  beginning  of  the  eightefenth 
century.  The  native  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of 
oak,  doubtless  covered  a large  proportion  of  the  south 
and  feast  of  the  country,  and  to  a less  extent  of  the 
north  and  west ; but  tile  only  remains  of  these  forests 
are  found  at  the  present  time  in  the  coppice  woods 


which  were  ablfe  to  spring  up  after  the  cutting  of 
the  original  forest.  These  were  either  protected 
against  grazing  animals  by  fencing  or  were  growing 
on  ground  too  rocky  and  broken  in  character  to  'admit 
of  being  easily  cleared  or  grazed  down.  The  first 
attempts  at  planting  were  carried  out  on  the  demesne 
lands  which  surrounded  thfe  residences  of  the  large 
owners.  Woods,  shelter-belts,  and  park  timber  may 
be  met  with  all  over  Ireland  which  vary  in  age  from 
a few  years  to  considerably  over  one  hundred,  and 
■although  each  individual  estate  varies  as  regards  the 
exact  period  and  extent  of  its  planting  operations, 
the  general  result  has  been  a slow  but  steady  develop- 
ment of  estate  forestry.  This  may  be  dated  from  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  the  last  twenty  years.  Evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  comparatively  well-wooded  con- 
dition of  a great  part  of  Ireland,  for  although  sta- 
tistics indicate  a lower  percentage  of  woodland  than 
that  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  abundance  of  park  and  hedgerow  timber,  and  in 
many  parts  of  small  clumps,  entitles  the  east  and 
south  of  the  country  to  be  termed  well-wooded  in  the 
ordinary  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used.  In  the 
North  and  West  not  only  do  statistics  prove  a very 
small  woodland  area,  but  hedgerow  trees  are  entirely 
absent  in  many  places;  whilst  demesnes  occur  only 
at  widely-separated  spots,  giving  the  country  generally 
a bare  and  monotonous  appearance  when  contrasted 
with  better-wooded  districts.  The  absence  of  an 
average  extent  of  woodland  an  the  west  'and 
north-west  of  the  country  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  soil  and  climate,  and  partly  to  the  un- 
attractive features  of  a landscape  which  do  not  invite 
the  more  enterprising  landowner  to  settle  upon  and 
improve  it  by  tree-planting.”  I must  qualify  that 
by  saying  that  it  is  not  only  the  unattractive  features 
that  are  responsible ; but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  alone 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  people  from  developing  tree- 
planting to  any  great  extent  in  those  districts. 
“There  poor  and  rocky  soils,  interspersed  with  large 
stretches  of  peat  bog,  prohibit  alike  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  cheek  the  investment 
of  capital  which  takes  place  in  more  fertile  districts, 
some  of  which  usually  take  the  form  of  tree -plant- 
ing.” That  is  the  first  portion  of  the  memorandum. 

13.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  use  the  word  “ cop- 
pices ” in  a wide  sense,  I presume,  when  you  say 
they  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  original 
woods  and  forests  ? — I do.  What  I have  in  my  mind 
more  particularly  is  the  County  Wicklow,  where  you 
get  a lot  of  them.  They  form  a large  proportion  of 
the~woodland  there. 

14.  Do  you  know  the  woods  called  Bracldoon,  be- 
tween Westport  and  Lenane.  Is  that  part  of  an 
original  forest  ? — No ; I don’t  know  that. 

15.  Do  you  know  .the  woods  about  Killamey  ?— Yes. 
I know  tike  Ki  Harney  woods, 

16.  There  are  the  remains  of  original  woods  there, 
but  little  or  no  serviceable  trees  ? — Yes ; there  is  a 
class  of  woodland  there  more  like  what  you  would 
call  coppices  than  in?  thq  other  parts. 

17.  I suppose  you  use  the  words  “the  North” 
in  a narrow  sense.  There  are  inland  parts  of  Tyrone. 
Fermanagh-,  and  the  centre  of  Ulster  which  are  well 
wooded  in  the  sense  you’  mean ; you  meet  there  a 
great  deal  of  hedgerow  trees,  taking^  that  part  of 
the  country  by  itself? — I think  that  is  true.  You 
will  get  districts  which  are  well-wooded.  But 
you  don’t  get  it  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ail  through. 
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18.  That  is  ti-ue,  you  say,  of"  Fermanagh? — Yes, 
and  other  places;  but  Antrim,  and  generally  all  of 
the  Ulster  counties,  are  poorly  wooded. 

19.  Chairman. — Will  you  now  go  on  to  the  present 
extent  and  distribution  of  Irish  woods? — “The  total 
acreage  of  land  under  woods  and  plantations  .at  the 
present  time  is  about  300,000  .acres,  or  about  1-5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  land  .area.  Statistics  collected  during 
the  last  sixty  years  do  mot  indicate  .any  great  change 
in  this  -area,  for  although  the  Census  returns  of  1841 
showed  .an  acreage  of  345,000  acres  under  wood,  it  is 
probable  that  a considerable  proportion  of  this  con- 
sisted of  scrub*  which  later  returns  included  under 
the  head  of  permanent  pasture  or  waste  land.  The 
apparent  decrease  of  40,000  acres  between  1841  and 
1851  may  be  .attr  ibuted  to  the  difference  in  the  method 
of  collecting  returns,  and  to  the  grubbing  out  or 
clearing  away  of  scrub  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment during  the  Famine  years.  From  1851  on- 
wards systematic  returns  have  been  annually  made 
of  this  woodland  acreage,  and  these  show  a steady 
increase  from  305,000  acres  in  1851  to  339,000  acres  in 
1880.  From  1881  to  1906  iaai  equally  steady  decrease 
lias  taken  place,  the  present  acreage  differing  only 
slightly  from  that  in  1851.” 


20.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  say  a steady  in- 
crease from  305,000  acres  in  1851  to  339,000  acres  in 
1880— is  that  the  case  ? — Yes  ; and  the  decrease  has 
been  equally  steady,  so  that  the  present  .acreage 
differs  only  slightly  from  the  -acreage  in  1851.  The 
fluctuations  taking  place  in  different  counties  are 
fairly  uniform  in  character,  .a  few  counties  showing 
e slight  increase  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  the 
majority  a slight  decrease.  Increases  have  taken 
place  in  Galway,  Sligo,  Down,  and  Kerry.  The 
chief  decreases  took  place  in  Cork,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny.  The  full  figures  will  be  found  in  Tables 
I.  -and  II.* 

21.  Chairman. — You  are  putting  in  the  totals  ? — 
Yes.  As  I have  already  pointed  out,  the  distribu- 
tion of  woods  in  Ireland  is  irregular.  “Whilst  the 
percentage  of  woods  in  the  total  land  area  over  the 
whole  country  is  1-5,  it  is  in  Leinster  1-9,  Munster 
1'7,  Ulster  IT,  and  Connaught  T2.”  I think  that 
brings  out  the  point  referred  to  just  now  by  Mr. 
Montgomery.  “ Coming  to  the  individual  counties, 
Waterford  leads  with  4’4,  Wicklow  comes  next  with 
3'5.  There  are  five  counties  in  the  North  and  West 
which  have  less  than  1 per  cent.  The  two  lowest  are 
Donegal  and  Mayo.  Dealing  with  still  smaller 
divisions  of  the  land,  the  poor-law  unions,  we  find 
that  the  most  heavily-wooded  are  Clonmel  with  7'9 
per  cent.,  Rathdown  5 5 per  cent.,  and  Rathdrum 
5 per  cent.  Turning  to  the  lowest,  we  find  Belmullet 

practically  no  woodland,  although  it  possesses 
179,000  acres  of  land.  Skull,  Dingle,  Glenties,  and 
Dallyvaughan  have  each  less  than  100  acres  under 
wood.  Next,  comparing  Ireland  as  a whole  with 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England  is 
found  to  possess  5'3  per  cent,  of  woods,  Scotland  4’5 
per  cent.,  and  Wales  3'9  per  cent,  of  their  total  areas 
under  woods.  The  fact,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  a great  deal  of  park  and  hedgerow  is  not 
shown  by  these  returns,  and  the  wooded  character 
oi  a country  or  district  largely  depends  upon  these, 
and  not  alone  upon  woods  and  plantations.” 

22.  Mr.  Montgomery. — This  may  not  be  exactly 
v16  but  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

ou  talk  of  scrub  found  in  patches  all  over  the 

^ rJ’  but:  going  through  the  country  you  find 
_®?oa  deT  of  what  you.  may  call  obstinate  hazel 
in  Galway he  SteGp  sbpes  ?— Especially  in  the  West, 

^oul<i  that  be  land  that  it  would  hardly  pay 
it  i " n°r  *tub  ? Would  it  pay  to  plant  it  ?-I  think 
^ would.  Certainly  it  would  in  many  cases. 

cai4'AVei1  sma11  plots,  with  fences  round  them?  A 
Part  of  which  fmy  mi-nd  **  Wh6re  the-re  is  a farm- 


rendered  worthless  by  this  hazel 


tlurt  ““e  find  o bite  here 

faJLg”"8  lH-H“ lte  f*™  *lr“^ soffi- 

aX  L“7  ■"“‘re  ,of  * ““.n  i— n 

estate  n,.  ,,enoes  already  round  it,  it  would  pay  the 
to  J 23®  °,wner  Plant  it.  It  would  enable  him 
to  put  the  land  to  good  account. 

for  Dire ti^f  • f*  n.e  usefu\ to  give  the  tenants  assistance 
planting  if  they  would  work  it  ? — I think  it  would. 


27.  With  regard  to  hedgerow  timber— I don’t  know 
whether  I am  asking  these  questions  in  the  wrong 
place — don’t  you  think  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to 
preserve  the  hedgerow  timber  where  a number  of 
small  farmers  have  become  occupying  owners  of  the 
land  ? Is  it  not  quite  right  from  their  point  of  view 
to  cut  down  the  ash  trees  standing  up  in  the  hedges, 
say  a man  with  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
acres? — I would  not  blame  him.  But  he  should  not 
cut  them  down  indiscriminately,  he  should  not 
destroy  partially  matured  trees.  If  farmers  don’t 
cut  down  the  shelter  trees  they  are  doing  all  right. 

28.  My  point  is  that  an  ash  tree  on  a twenty-acre 
farm,  whatever  its  age,  from  the  point  of'  view 
of  a small  farmer  does  more  harm  than  good? — 
In  such  a case  the  interests  of  the  public  would  not 
warrant  you  in  trying  to  prevent  him  from  cutting 
it  down  and  getting  the  most  out  of  his  land. 

29.  I think  when  the  holding  is  arable,  the  ash 
tree  does  a great  deal  of  harm.  I don’t  think  if  it 
is  in  grass  it  does  very  much  harm  ? — I would  act  on 
the  principle  of  doing  what  is  wisest  in  the  existing 
circumstances.  The  trees  may  be  in  grazing  fields, 
or  it  may  be  a case  where  the  land  cannot  be  properly 
tilled. 

30.  Generally,  are  the  tenants  cutting  down  tim- 
ber ? Is  there  not  a good  deal  of  exaggeration  ? Is 
it  not  on  small  holdings  where  the  tenants  are  tilling 
the  land  more  intensively  that  it  is  being  done 
mainly  ? — A great  deal  is.  I agree  with  what 
you  say.  It  depends  on  the  way  a man  is  work- 
ing his  holding.  The  tree  which  I think  does  most 
harm  to  owners  and  tenants  is  the  beech.  We  have 
seen  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  largely  planted  as  a shelter  tree  in  the  past. 
You  will  find  it  growing  on  plots  of  a quarter  of  an 
acre,  spoiling  the  whole  ground  around. 

31.  I think  as  a rule  abroad,  where  you  get  a 
country  of  peasant  farmers,  trees  like  the  ash  are 
kept  off  the  arable  land,  and  the  only  trees  scattered 
about  are  fruit  trees.  Other  kinds  of  trees  you  see 
profitably  grown  in  woods  ? — That  is  so.  There  are  a 
great  many  fruit  trees  grown  in  that  way  on  the 
Continent 

32.  Professor  Campbell.— Yon  say  that  a good  deal 
of  what  is  called  waste  land  is  occupied  by  trees, 
and  that  it  is  not  waste  because  the  trees  are  there. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  do  away  with  all  these  hedge- 
rows and  clumps  of  trees?— I should  not  like  to  see 
the  country  without  them. 

33.  Merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  ? — Yes,  and  a certain  amount  of 
economic  value  they  would  have. 

34.  You  could  not  get  timber  of  large  size  out  of 
these  clumps  ? — You  could  use  a certain  class  of  land 
for  that  purpose,  land  like  that  on  which  you  have 
the  clumps  now. 

35.  There  would  be  less  room  for  them? — I would 
have  a certain  number  of  trees  on  holdings,  say  one 
on  each  holding,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

36.  Do  you  think  that  the  planting  of  hedgerow 
timber,  of  trees  in  hedgerows,  is  a thing  to  be  en- 
couraged ? — I think  it  should  be  encouraged  on  land 
which  cannot  be  used  or  given  up  for  plantation 
purposes.  Where  you  have  a district  where  there  is 
land  suitable  for  small  plantations  it  should  be 
discouraged.  On  poor  land  they  will  not  grow — and 
are  no  use.  They  are  to  a certain  extent  ornamental, 
but  they  are  no  good  on  poor  land. 

37.  On  the  larger  farms  you  would  not  encourage 
them  ? — Oh,  yes,  on  larger  farms  I still  would 
encourage  them. 

38.  You  approve  generally  of  hedgerow  timber,  yon 
don’t  think  it  is  economically  injurious? — Not  on 
good  land.  On  poor  land  I don’t  see  any  object  in  it. 

I think  it  is  fit  for  good  land. 

39.  Should  they  be  used  for  shelter  purposes? — 
Yes,  if  properly  managed. 

40.  Lord  Castletown. — You  would  not  use  poor 
land  for  that  class  of  tree  individually — not  for  in- 
dividual trees? — No. 

41.  But  in  shelter-belts? — Yes,  in  shelter-belts. 

42.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  there  any  explana- 
tion of  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  timber  which 
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you  referred  to,  especially  in  Cork,  Wexford, 
and  Kilkenny — is  there  any  special  reason  why  this 
decrease  took  place? — In  the  particular  county  you 
have  mentioned,  Wexford,  it  is  principally  due  to 
the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
probably  contains  less  waste  land  than  any  other 
county.  In  Kilkenny,  probably,  the  same  thing 
would  apply.  Beyond  that  certain  counties  are  more 
fertile,  and  that  the  land  is  valuable,  I cannot  give 
any  definite  explanation.  In  any  case  the  decrease 
i3  only  slight.  There  is  not  any  marked  decrease  in 
any  particular  county.  It  is  more  or  less  general  all 
through. 

43.  Lord  Castletown. — Take  Queen’s  County. 
There  is  an  increase  of  1,900  acres  from  1851  to  1880, 
and  from  1880  to  1891,  a decrease  of  1,800  acres. 
How  does  that  decrease  come  about — I don’t  under- 
stand it.  I know  the  county  thoroughly,  and  I think 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  planting  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  serves  me  ? — A great  deal  depends 
upon  the  methods  adopted  by  the  enumera- 
tors. It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  define 
a wood.  Another  thing,  the  acreage  which  is  cleared 
is  in  some  cases  replanted,  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
not. 

44.  I see? — And  if  you  take  any  particular  year 
you  will  always  find  the  operation  of  these  factors. 

45.  Who  are  the  enumerators  ? — I believe  the  Con- 
stabulary collect  all  these  returns. 

46.  That  accounts  for  it.  They  would  not  know 
much  about  that  sort  of  thing. 

47.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  clearances  and  the 
planting  seem  to  have  averaged  each  other  over  a 
great  many  years  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  sixty  years. 

48.  The  last  four  or  five  years  the  clearances  seem 
to  be  a little  in  excess  of  the  planting  ?— Yes,  but  I 
think  you  must  take  one  period  against  another 
in  the  case  of  woods.  You  cannot  lay  down  any 
definite  principle  of  comparison.  You  may  say  that 
a certain  number  of  trees  are  cut  down,  but  you  must 
take  into  account  such  things  as  the  state  of  the 
timber  trade.  And  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole 
of  the  ground  is  lost  to  timber.  It  may  be  replanted, 
yet  the  whole  goes  before  the  country  as  a loss 
sustained  in  the  timber  acreage. 

49.  I see  that  in  1903  there  were  over  2,800  acres 
cleared,  and  only  1,096  planted? — Yes,  there  again 
the  method  of  collecting  the  returns  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  these  figures.  I don’t  take  them  to  be 
altogether  accurate. 

50.  It  is  your  Table  No.  II.*  Do  you  assume  that 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Acts  has  had  a serious  effect 
upon  tlie  clearances  ? — Yes ; I think  it  has  had  a 
mast  serious  effect. 

51.  Take  from  the  year  1902.  In  that  year  there 

was  a Bill  brought  in,  and  then  the  Bill  of  1903 
was  promised.  There  were  clearances  in  1902  and 
1903  three  times  the  acreage  of  the  planting,  and 
since  then  every  year  there  is  an  excess  in  the 
clearances  over  the  planting.  It  would  seem 

that  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  has  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  amount  of  timber  in  the 
country  ? — I think  it  has,  although  it  is  nor  shown 
very  clearly.  You  cannot  get  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  from  the  returns  collected. 

52.  Mr.  Montgomery. — I see  that,  in  point  of 
acreage  of  timber,  Donegal  and  Mayo  are  the  least 
wooded  counties.  I suppose  that  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  large  portions  of  them 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  it  would 
be  almost  hopeless  to  plant  trees  there? — Yes, 
although  you  will  get  remains  of  trees  in  the  peat 
bog  in  these  counties. 

53.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  extend  the  grow- 
ing of  trees  in  Ulster? — Yes. 

54.  Could  you  say  what  proportion  of  this  area 
in  Ulster  is  available ; how  far  do  such  plantations  as 
there  are  there  show  whether  you  could  extend  plant- 
ing of  woods  there? — I could  not  say,  except  gene- 
rally. I should  not  like  to  say  more  than  approxi- 
mately. There  is  land  fit  to  plant  in  those  countries. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Galway. 

55.  Chairman. — I think  we  are  going  into  a ques- 

tion which  will  be  dealt  with  later  on,  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  existing  woods  in 

Ireland.  which  is  your  next  point?— That 

is  so.  “ Whilst  Irish  forestry  does  not  ma- 

terially differ  from  that  of  England.  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  the  economic  condition  prevailing  in  Ireland 
in  the  past  influenced  the  woodlands  to  a great  ex- 


tent. When  estates  were  being  developed  in  the  early 
part  or  middle  of  the  last  century,  planting  received 
a great  deal  of  attention,  not  so  much  as  a direct 
or  an  indirect  source  of  income,  but  on  account  of 
the  shelter  and  landscape  effect  produced  by  woods 
generally.  Labour  at  that  time  was  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, and  on  many  estates  the  employment  of  local 
labour  during  the  winter  months  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  duty.  Plantations  of  large  extent  were 
formed  on  poor  land,  and  shelter-belts,  clumps,  and 
hedgerow  trees  were  planted  in  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts on  lines  which  ignored  to  a great  extern;  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work  or  the  profits  which  were 
likely  to  result  from  it.  No  doubt  large  plantations 
were  formed  with  some  idea  of  producing  a crop  of 
commercial  timber  in  the  long  run,  but  the  main 
reason  for  forming  them  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
estate  owner  had  both  the  land  to  plant,  and  could 
spare  the  capital  which  had  to  be  sunk  in  planting 
it,  iand  strict  attention  to  economy  was  rather  a 
matter  of  choice  than  necessity.”  I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  wish  me  to  read  the  whole  section. 
It  is  a rather  long  one. 

56.  I think  a good  deal  of  the  next  paragraph  is 

very  important.  I think  you  had  better  go  on  ? — 
“ The  variation  in  the  composition  of  Irish  woods 
is  indicated  in  Table  III.*  It  proves  the 

tendency  to  plant  conifers  in  place  of 

natural  woodland,  and  the  activity  in  plant- 
ing operations,  generally,  which  prevailed  from 
1841  to  1891.  The  figures  relating  to  the  earlier 
periods  must  be  accepted  with  a certain  amount  of 
caution.”  These  figures  were  formerly  contained  in 
the  Census  Report.  The  figures  for  1841  are  published 
in  the  Census  Report  of  that  year,  and  a very  large 
area  is  returned  under  woods  which  was  said  to  be 
covered  by  detached  trees.  I don’t  see  how  the 
enumerators  could  discover  the  area  covered  by  de- 
tached trees.  There  is  a doubt  about  all  the  other 
figures  of  that  period  as  well.  I think  probably 
some  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  enumerators  then  and  at  the  present 
time. 

57.  Professor  Campbell. — You  speak  of  the  tendency 
to  plant  conifers  in  place  of  natural  woodland.  Do 
you  mean  that  conifers  were  not  needed,  or  that  both 
kinds  of  planting  should  go  on  in  view  of  the  decay 
of  natural  woodland  ? — Both  these  things  are  going  on. 

58.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  tendency  to  which  you 
refer  ? — The  conifer  is  the  more  rapid  grower  and  the 
more  profitable. 

59.  Chairman. — Will  you  please  proceed  with  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  present  time  ? — “ At  the 
present  time  different  conditions  exist.  In  the  first 
place  labour  is  not  only  dearer  iand  scarcer,  but  the 
philanthropic  motives  which  made  a point  of  finding 
employment  for  the  labourer  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  rural  labourer  can  now  find  employment  if  he 
desires  it  without  much  difficulty  in  most  districts, 
whilst  migration  or  emigration  have  largely  reduced 
the  number  of  those  in  need  of  work.  Another  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  various  Land  Acts 
passed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  land- 
lord has  now  very  limited  powers  of  acquiring  land 
in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  and  this  not  only 
applies  to  enclosed  land  but  also  to  mountain  or 
semi-waste  tracts  over  which  grazing  rights  are  exer- 
cised. The  extension  of  woods  is  thus  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  the  tendency  for  some  years  has  been 
to  confine  planting  operations  to  demesne  land  or 
to  mountain,  which  is  still  held  directly  by  the  land- 
lord. But  the  most  powerful  influence  exerted  upon 
the  tree  growth  of  Ireland,  generally,  was  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903.  As  long  as 
the  landlord  had  a certain  interest  in  the  land  gener- 
ally the  tree  clumps  and  small  plantations  scattered 
about  an  estate  were  preserved  to  some  extent  and 
the  generally  wooded  character  of  the  country  was 
maintained.  But  now  that  the  land  has  been  divided 
up  amongst  a large  number  of  small  holders  the  trees 
standing  outside  the  demesne  or  larger  woods  are 
being  removed  in  many  cases  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  pounds  which  can  be  obtained  for  them; 
partly  to  make  more  of  the  land  they  previously 
shaded.  While  the  felling  of  some  of  this  timber 
may  be  justified  on  economic  grounds  its  wholesale  de- 
struction and  the  neglect  of  measures  for  its  replace- 
ment cannot  fail  to  affect  injuriously  a country  which 
so  largely  depends  upon  this  form  of  tree  growth  for 
its  ornament  and  shelter.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Act  of  1903  has  not  only  affected  the  hedgerow  and 
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shelter  trees  of  the  country  but  has  also  re-acted  un- 
favourably upon  the  demesne  woods  of  many  estates. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : those  which 
lie  within  the  boundary  of  the  park  or  demesne 
proper,  or  which  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
detached  or  isolated  woods  which  still  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  landlord  after  the  sale  of  the  estate. 
This  latter  class  of  woodland  may  consist  of  woods 
varying  from  two  or  three  to  a hundred  or  more  acres 
in  extent,  and  these  are  of  great  value  in  providing 
shelter  and  ornament  in  an  otherwise  bare  country, 
and  in  supplying  timber  and  firewood  for  use  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Under  the  altered  conditions  now 
brought  about,  however,  the  temptation  to  feil  and 
abandon  these  woods  is  great.  Their  maintenance 
has  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  reduction  of 
the  ordinary  estates’  staff  which  invariably  follows 
the  sale  of  the  agricultural  land.  They  are  of  little 
or  no  value  for  sporting  purposes,  and  the  expense 
of  replanting  them,  when  felled  or  blown  down,  is 
great,  compared  with  the  uncertainty  which  prevails 
regarding  their  value  to  the  owner.  In  many  cases, 
therefore,  the  fate  of  these  woods  appears  likely  to  be 
the  sale  of  any  timber  of  value  they  may  contain,  the 
gradual  neglect  of  the  fences,  and  the  absorption, 
sooner  or  later,  of  the  land  they  occupy  by  the  ad- 
joining holding  for  grazing  purposes.  As  far  as  the 
demesne  woods  proper  are  concerned  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  value  placed  upon  the  demesne  by 
the  owner.  Where  the  latter  still  regards  it  as  his 
chief  place  of  residence  and  expects  it  to  remain 
in  his  family  for  the  next  two  or  three  generations 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  woods  being  main- 
tained in  something  like  proper  order.  But  where 
as  in  many  cases  is  only  too  evidently  the  case,  the 
owner  simply  makes  the  best  of  the  present  and  has 
no  fixed  intentions  as  to  the  future,  the  prospects 
of  the  demesne  woods  axe  little  if  any  better  than 
those  of  the  class  already  referred  to.  On  an  estate 
on  which  the  demesne  is  no  longer  occupied,  or  is  let 
to  a yearly  tenant,  a chance  of  any  steps  being  taken 
to  maintam  the  woods  is  still  more  remote,  and  al- 
though  unsalable  and  inferior  timber  may  be  al- 
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only,  but  turned  by  the  operation  of  the  Land  Acts 
into  permanent  rights  ? — I have  no  particular  in- 
formation on  that  point.  The  rights  are  there ; that 
is  all  I know  about  them. 

Chairman. — I think  this  comes  under  the  other 
heading,  and  will  be  dealt  with  when  we  come  to  the 
part  touching  upon  waste  land. 

64.  Mr.  Redmond. — Mr.  Forbes,  you  express  a pretty 
strong  opinion  here  that  the  passing  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1903  has  had  a very  detrimental  effect  on 
forestry.  I suppose  you  have  got  special  information 
on  which  you  have  formed  that  opinion? — I have 
general  information.  I should  not  like  to  specify  any 
particular  estate.  I know  as  a fact  that  it  is  so. 

65.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  when  a far- 
mer becomes  the  owner  of  his  farm  he  at  once  proceeds 
to  destroy  the  timber  ? — I think  the  position  the  farmer 
takes  is  this : that  where  he  has  a large  quantity  of 
hedgerow  timber  on  his  farm  he  proceeds  to  cut  most 
of  it  down.  Where  he  has  none  he  does  his  best  to 
plant  a little.  It  works  both  ways. 

66.  You  would  agree  that  the  average  farmer  would 
approach  this  question  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  would  be  best  and  most  profitable  for  himself  ? 
— Exactly  ; he  does  not  study  the  national  interests 
at  all. 

67.  He  does  not  desire  to  destroy  the  timber  simply 
because  it  is  timber.  He  gets  rid  of  it  because  it  is 
in  his  way? — He  simply  studies  his  own  interests. 
If  it  is  to  his  interest  he  cuts  it  down ; if  it  is  not 
he  leaves  it  there.  There  is  no  deliberate  destruction 
of  timber  going  on,  so  far  as  I know. 

68.  They  recognise  its  value  for  shelter? — Just  so. 

69.  Have  you  known  of  any  case  where,  in  view 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  the  timber  has  been  removed 
prior  to  sale  by  the  landlord? — No ; my  experience  does 
not  go  back  so  far  as  that,  although  I believe,  from 
what  I have  heard,  that  has  taken  place  to  some 
extent.  And,  of  course,  the  cutting  of  timber  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  to  a 
very  much  greater  extent,  probably,  than  before,  be- 
cause you  have  a large  number  of  woods  to-day 
mature  or  past  maturity,  whereas  twenty  years  ago 
you  hadn’t  that  quantity.  They  were  then  growing 
woods. 

70.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  generally  would  not  be  extremely  glad 
to  be  helped  in  this  movement  of  re-alforesting  the 
country  if  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  how  valuable 
it  was,  not  only  from  their  own  personal  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  national  point  of  view.  They 
would  be  very  glad  to  co-operate? — I think  they  would. 

71.  And  they  ought  to  be  assisted  in  every  way? — 
Yes  ; I think  so. 

72.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  say  the  Act  of  1903. 
That  means  that  there  have  been  more  sales  under  the 
Act  of  1903.  The  effect  of  land  purchase  all  along 
unaccompanied  by  any  provision  by  which  the  State 
could  take  over  the  wood's  that  it  was  not  convenient 
to  the  landlords  to  keep  and  maintain — the  effect  of 
that  state  of  things  has  been  the  destruction  of  certain 
woods? — Yes. 

73.  And  when  you  say  the  Act  of  1903,  you  mean 
more  such  sales  have  taken  place  under  it,  and, 
therefore,  more  destruction  ? — It  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  Act  of  1903. 

74.  Chairman.— The  next  head  is,  “Assistance 
hitherto  given  in  tree  planting  by  Government  Depart- 
ments and  public  bodies.”.  I think  we  might  leave 
that  point  of  your  evidence  over,  as  we  will  have  fuller 
information  on  that  later  on,  and  we  might  proceed 
to  the  next,  “Extent  to  which  development  of  Irish 
forestry  is  desirable” — “Before  making  suggestions 
on  the  remedial  measures  which  might  be  adopted  for 
checking  the  decline  of  woodland  in  Ireland,  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  deal  with  the  importance  of  woods 
from  a social  and  economic  point  of  view.  As  is  well 
known,  woods  and  forests  have  a certain  influence 
upon  the  climate  and  water  supply ; they  make  a 
country  more  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  they 
provide  a certain  amount  of  raw  material  m the  shape 
of  timber,  firewood,  and  other  products,  which  benefit 
the  population  to  the  extent  of  the  saving  effected  on 
the  carriage  of  such  products  from  a distance,  and 
the  profits  attending  the  growing  and  working  up  of 
them  on  the  spot.  In  Ireland  the  importance  of  woods 
is  chiefly  connected  with  landscape  effect  and  their 
influence  upon  rural  industry.  Their  effect  upon  the 
climate  is  doubtful,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  tend  to 
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Dublin.  ment  of  store  cattle  and  sheep.  But  the  improvement 
— of  the  landscape  of  the  country  by  the  presence  of 
Oct,  3, 1907.  woods  and  trees  is  beyond  all  question,  and  on  this 
A C "Forbes  score  alone  the  advancement  of  forestry  might  be 
Esq  ' p h a s.’  reasonably  advocated.  All  countries  which  make  any 
■ •'  pretence  of  civilisation  recognise  the  fact  that  a cer- 

tain proportion  of  forest  growth  is  necessary  for  render- 
ing the  land  habitable,  and  in  a fit  condition  to  be 
enjoyed  by  those  in  possession  of  it.  Further  than 
this,  they  also  recognise  the  fact  that  forestry  on 
anything  but  a limited  scale  can  only  be  developed 
by  the  State  and  the  large  landowner  in  possession 
of  surplus  capital,  and  that  an  adequate  proportion 
of  woodland  is  only  possible  when  developed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  those  who  can  afford  to  ignore  present 
interests  for  the  benefit  of  a coming  generation.  In 
Ireland  everything,  so  far,  has  been  left  to  nature 
and  the  individual  landowner.  Nature  did  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  her,  as  is  evident 
from  the  forests  of  the  past.  The  large  individual 
landowner  did  a great  deal  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  his  circumstances  have 
altered,  and  he  now  requires  assistance  in  keeping  up 
the  woods  he  has  already  formed,  leaving  out  of 
account  any  possibility  of  extension.  The  small  land- 
owner  of  the  present  is  chiefly  engaged  in  cutting  down 
the  trees  he  has.  Later  on  he  may  possibly  plant 
some  in  their  place,  but  very  little  can  be  expected 
in  this  direction  for  some  time,  and  the  work,  if  done 
at  all,  must  be  indirectly  effected  by  the  public  bodies 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare.  The  economic 
or  industrial  value  of  woods  in  Ireland  lies  in  their 
ability  to  provide  cheap  fencing,  building  material, 
and  firewood  for  the  use  of  the  rural  population. 
Every  cottage,  farmhouse,  or  building  requires  repair- 
ing from  time  to  time,  and  cheap  timber  is  a necessity 
where  the  cost  of  imported  wood  would  be  prohibitive. 
At  present  many  districts  are  entirely  cut  off  from  a 
supply  of  this  kind,  and  in  those  in  which  peat  fuel 
is  gradually  being  worked  out,  hardships  of  the  worst 
description  are  inflicted  upon  the  poorer  classes.  The 
industrial  value  of  woods  in  Ireland  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  importance.  The 
prevision  of  two  or  three  months’  steady  work  in  the 
year  should  enable  the  small  holder  to  earn  a more 
comfortable  living  than  is  possible  for  him  by  work 
on  the  holding  alone,  while  he  often  has  boys  for  whom 
employment  cannot  be  found  unless  they  leave  home 
altogether.  In  such  cases  the  existence  of  com- 
mercially worked  woods  affords  invaluable  assistance 
in  offering  labour  during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
various  ways,  throughout  the  year,  as  is  proved  in 
many  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  now.  The 
provision  of  an  adequate  proportion  of  woodland 
where  such  does  not  now  exist,  is,  therefore,  of  con- 
siderable importance,  while  existing  woods  should  be 
preserved  at  all  costs.  The  definition  of  “ adequate 
proportion  ” is,  however,  rather  difficult,  and  there  is 
no  fixed  rule  for  determining  the  amount  of  woodland 
which  any  country  requires  or  should  possess,  as  it 
partly  depends  upon  the  character  of  soil  and  climate 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  which  can  be  produced 
per  acre.  In  a general  way,  however,  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  per  head  of  population  is  a fairly  safe  minimum, 
and  judged  by  this  standard,  Ireland  falls  short  by 
100,000  acres  at  the  very  least.  How  far  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supply  this  deficiency  in  such  a manner  as 
to  produce  the  benefits  desired  is  a question  which 
requires  a great  deal  of  consideration.  As  is  shown 
in  the  Agricultural  Statistics  (1904),  103  poor  law 
unions  have  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  wood 
per  head  of  population,  fifty-three  unions  have  more 
than  this  proportion.  The  excess  in  one  district  can- 
not supply  the  deficiency  in  another,  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  no  district  in  Ireland  is  wooded  to  excess, 
while  many  are  sadly  deficient.  Mistakes  in  pro- 
viding woods  where  they  are  not  needed  are,  therefore, 
not. likely  to  be  made.” 

75.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Have  you  considered  at  all 
what  the  probability  is  of  any  woods  that  are  planted 
now  being  more  profitable  in  various  ways,  and  the 
woods  now  growing  becoming  more  profitable  in  the 
immediate  future  than  they  are  now?  For  instance, 
what  prospect  is  there  of  establishing  paper-mills? 
They  play  a large  part  in  enabling  the  forests  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  to  pay.  An  enormous 
amount  of  wood  of  a certain  class  is  furnished  to  the 
paper-mills  ?— I don’t  think  that  the  present  supply 
of  timber  in  Ireland  would  keep  anything  of  that 
kind  going  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  a 


possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  timber  trade  on 
its  present  lines  to  some  extent. 

76.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  new  departure  of 
using  beech  for  railway-sleepers? — It  has  been  in  use 
in  France  for  many  years.  Professor  Fisher  can  tell 
us  that. 

77.  Mr.  Fisher. — Nearly  all  the  sleepers  in  France 
are  beech.  There  is  a small  percentage  of  oak. 

Witness. — I believe  the  furniture-making  could  be 
very  much  extended  in  this  country — chair-making, 
and  all  that.  We  have  enormous  quantities  of 
beech. 

78.  Mr.  Montgomery. — That  would  be  suitable  for 
furniture  ? — Chiefly  beech. 

79.  Beech  grows  well  in  this  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  sowing  itself  and  growing  under  the 
shelter  of  other  trees? — Yes. 

80.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  in- 
feriority of  spruce  and  silver  fir  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Continent.  Is  it  due  to 
the  mode  in  which  we  grow  it,  or  due  to  the  climate? — 
Chiefly  to  the  mode  in  which  we  grow  it — trees  wide 
apart  and  in  clumps  instead  of  large  blocks.  They 
are  grown  as  single  specimens  or  half-a-dozen  trees 
together. 

81.  If  it  were  run  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  Con- 
tinental woods  it  would  not  be  so  inferior  ? — So  far  as 
silver  fir  is  concerned  it  would  not  be  inferior. 
Spruce  in  this  country  is  grown  more  rapidjy  than 
in  many  places  abroad. 

82.  It  does  not  get  sufficient  check  from  the  frosty 
winter  weather  ?— On  the  Continent  it  is  confined  to 
the  mountainous  districts.  Here  it  is  more  in  the 
lowlands,  and  you  get  it  more  rapidly  grown. 

83.  Chairman. — In  Ireland  most  of  the  timber  is 
exported? — The  best  of  it  is  exported. 

84.  That  is  due  largely  to  the  absence  of  wood- 
consuming industries  in  the  country? — Very  largely 
that.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
timber  is  larch,  and  that  is  exported  for  pit-wood 
purposes. 

85.  In  other  countries  in  connection  with  forests 
there  are  a certain  number  of  industries  which  locally 
consume  the  wood  ? — Yes,  no  doubt,  there  are.  As 
far  as  larch  goes  it  is  chiefly  grown  and  used  for  pur- 
poses for  which  it  could  not  be  used  here. 

.86.  There  are  some  industries  in  Ireland  where 
wood  is  locally  used? — Yes. 

87.  Edenderry? — Yes,  there  is  a very  good  estab- 
lishment there  using  up  all  kinds  of  timber  for  furni- 
ture work,  wheelwright  work,  and  chair-making.  They 
go  in  for  chair-making  there. 

88.  In  England  and  Scotland  there  are  a good 
many  industries  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  almost  every 
town  of  any  size  has  an  industry  connected  with 
timber. 

89.  Connected  with  local  woods  ? — Yes. 

90.  Mention  some  of  these  industries? — They  are 
chiefly  those  I already  mentioned — chair-making  and 
wheel-wright  work.  A large  quantity  of  timber  is 
cut  into  plank3  and  these  planks  are  used  by  the 


manufacturer  in  various  ways. 

91.  Clog-making,  also  ? I have  seen  clogmakers  in 
England  come  and  encamp  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood,  cut  it  down,  and  make  clogs  on  the  spot?— 

92.  Mr.  Montgomery. — That  only  applies  to  alder 

and  birch? — Yes,  they  prefer  alder.  That  would  be 
developed  if  clogs  are  going  to  be  a feature  of  the 
future ; but  I am  afraid  the  use  of  clogs  is  declining 
to  a certain  extent.  , 

93.  Chairman. — You  think  that  a number  of  these 

wood-working  industries  could  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  local  woods  if  we  had  forestry  more  ex- 
tended?— Even  with  the  existing  woods  you  couia 
develop  many  small  industries  where  you  can  get  up 
a local  supply  of  wood.  An  industry  on  a sma 
scale  would  not  require  a very  large  area  of  woou- 
land.  The  difficulty  then  seems  to  be  that  whate 
you  manufacture  has  to  be  exported  in  the  long  ru  > 
it  cannot  be  used  in  the  country.  . 

94.  Mr.  Fisher.— A friend  of  mine  was  import^ 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  beech  per  annum  for  a num 

of  years  and  making  it  into  spools  in  Dane  > 
and  ha  told  me  that  there  wa»  no  beech  left  to  W 
in  Ireland.  Of  course,  the  spools  could  have  Dee 
made  here  and  sent  over  to  England,  instead 

m95thMR0<MoNTGOMERY.— 1 There  is  plenty  of  beech 
in  Ireland  ? — Plenty  of  beech. 
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96.  But  by  the  time  the  carriage  is  paid  for  it  it 
would  not  pay  to  cut  it  down? — In  the  existing 
supply  in  Ireland  beech  takes  the  leading  part.  It 
is  a large,  fine  timber. 

97.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  building 
timber  imported  into  Ireland.  All  the  building  in 
the  small  towns  is  carried  on  with  foreign  timber. 
If  we  grew  our  spruce  and  silver  fir  properly  should 
we  not  be  able  to  supply  that  timber  ourselves? — We 
should  if  we  organised  the  work  so  that  we  could  get 
the  timber  properly  seasoned.  People  won’t  take  the 
trouble  to  season  the  home-grown  timber. 

98.  At  present  most  of  the  country  work  is  from 
larch?— Larch  and  spruce,  or  any  timber  that  they 
can  get  hold  of. 

99.  People  who  won’t  go  to  the  expense  of  foreign 
timber  will  build  with  larch?— Yes.  The  difficulty 
with  larch  is  that  it  warps  so  much.  It  is  not  used 
for  a great  many  purposes  on  that  account. 

100.  The  better  class  of  spruce  and  silver  fir  would 
be  better  timber  for  building  purposes  than  the 
larch  ? — Much  better  I should  say. 

101.  Lord  Castletown.— You  say,  "In  Ireland 
everything  so  far  has  been  left  to  nature  and  the 
individual  landowner,”  and  so  on.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  the  system  that  has  been  adopted  in  France  ? 
Yes,  roughly. 

102.  The  planting  of  Landes  ? — I have  not  been  in 
that  district,  but  I know  the  history  of  it  to  some 
extent. 

103.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  all  the  pit-props  of 
Cardiff  come  from  those  woods  ? — Yes,  I know  that. 

104.  Then  you  say,  “ In  such  cases  the  existence 
of  commercially  worked  woods  affords  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  offering  labour  during  the  winter 
months.”  I suppose  the  value  of  that  winter  months’ 
labour  could  not  be  over-estimated.  It  is  an  enormous 
boon  to  a rural  population  ? — I think  it  is. 

105.  And  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  work  is 
done  a great  deal  in  the  summer — turf-cutting  and  so 
on— and  where  in  the  winter  months  the  men 
are  out  of  labour  ? — Yes,  I think  that  point  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

106.  And  probably  the  winter  months’  work  is 
more  than  double  the  work  of  afforestation  ?— Yes, 
the  greater  part  of  it;  three-fourths  of  it  at  any 
rate. 

107.  Practically  you  lead  us  to  the  assumption  that 
Ireland  is  very  thinly  wooded  at  the  present  time. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  woodland  area  of  Ireland  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe?—- 
I believe  it  is  the  smallest.  I am  not  certain  on  that 
point. 


108.  Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  18  per  cent,  of  woods 
in  France  ? — Witness. — Ireland  is  lowest,  unless  you 
go  to  Iceland;  probably  Iceland  is  lower. 

109.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Can  you  say  why  the 
percentage  in  Ireland  is  so  very  much  less  than  in 
Scotland  or  England? — My  reason  is  this,  that  the 
tarmer  in  Ireland  started  about  2,000  years  ago,  and 
t/nly  before,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been 

steadily  taking  every  acre  of  land  that  he  can  get  hold 
0|-  The  woods  have  been  neglected  and  have  been 
grazed.  The  cattle  destroyed  the  seedlings  of  the  old 
l was  nothing  to  take  their  places.  A 

whole  district  is  thus  converted  into  a grazing  district 
instead  of  having  a proper  proportion  of  pasture  and 
wood,  as  it  should  have; 

110.  With  regard  to  the  timber  used  in  the  country 
“ manufactures  and  things  of  that  kind,  there  :s  a 

Y at  Pea' .of  it  imported.  You  are  aware  of  that? — 
_5  ,certain  classes  are  imported.  The  class  we  ex- 
P 11l1S'TLllte  differ?nt  from  the  class  imported. 

_ . ' /here  is  quite  a.  considerable  trade  in  certain 
IIP  °m  i country  in  importing  timber? — Yes. 
t_„.  ’ j-  , . .it  not  be  possible  to  grow  timber  in 
1 , .which  might  be  used,  if  not  altogether, 

b_  ®e/  ITL  place  of  that  imported? — Yes,  it  would 
Montgomery  has  said,  we  could  grow  a 
rnnmfJ*  ,l.n,  that  way.  There  are  certain  classes 
Rut  d ^h,1Ch  C0UM  easily  be  grown  in  the  country, 
arm™  e highest-priced  timber  could  not  be  property 

avoid  thSIaUSe  We  gr°W  ifc  t0°  raPidl-v-  We  cannofc 

Montgomery. — With  regard  to  the  point 
ein®  ln}possible  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of 
that  could  be  given  in  the  winter,  I 
innuLl-1!  peyhaps  going  a little  too  far.  I was 
witli  SkI  lnto  *he  employment  given  in  connection 
® management  of  a particularly  well-managed 
rest  abroad  the  other  day,  a forest  of  about  2,500 


acres,  m which  they  employ  fifty  permanent  hands  Dublin. 
and  take  in  twenty  extra  hands  from  the  small  far-  fri*’  — 
mers  around  in  the  winter? — I agree  with  you  in  a 1807. 

general  way.  What  I meant  to  imply  here  was  that  A.'c.  Forbes 
where  you  have  got  an  agricultural  district  which  Esq.  f.h.A.s’ 
supports  a certain  population,  the  value  of  woods  ’ 
lies  in  the  fact  that  that  population  is  provided  with 
winter  work  as  well  as  summer  work.  I don’t  mean 
to  say  that  you  should  import  labour  into  the  district 
during  the  winter  to  work  the  woods,  but  that  they 
help  to  support  a larger  permanent  population. 

114.  You  employ  one  man  per  fifty  or  a hundred 
acres  permanently,  and  in  the  winter  you  have  a 
certain  number  beyond  that,  more  or  less  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  extra  hands  in  the  winter  to 
fifty  permanent  hands? — Yes,  in  the  case  you  men- 
tion the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  would  be  per- 
manent hands  because  the  work  would  be  directed  on 
well-organised  lines.  But  you  could  work  in  an- 
other way— employ  your  men  during  the  winter,  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  permanent  hands  jou 
would  increase  the  number  of  winter  hands. 

115.  Mr.  Fisher. — That  would  be  especially  the 
case  when  you  were  planting  out  new  land— you  would 
want  far  more  men  in  the  winter?— Yes.  “In  sug- 
gesting the  following  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Irish  forestry  the  facts  carefully  borne  in 
mind  have  been  the  following : — (1)  The  tendency  to 
neglect  all  woodland  which  does  not  form  a part  of 
the  demesne  land  of  the  owner.  (2)  The  strong 
temptation  to  fell  woods  outside  the  demesne  on  es- 
tates sold  out  under  the  Land  Act,  and  to  fell  all 
timber  of  value  on  those  not  occupied  personally  by 
the  owner.  (3)  The  tendency  exhibited  by  tenant 
purchasers  to  cut  all  hedgerow  and  shelter-belt  tim- 
ber which  has  any  commercial  value.  (4)  The  long 
period  elapsing  between  the  time  of  planting  and  the 
maturing  of  the  timber  or  development  of  the  trees, 
rendering  the  work  more  or  less  unprofitable  to  the 
planter.  The  last-named  of  these  facts  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  is  rendered  more  prominent 
by  the  insecurity  of  tenure  with  which  most  estates 
are  now  held.  To  embrace  the  various  classes  into 
which  Irish  woods  and  timber  trees  may  be  divided, 
three  distinct  schemes  appear  to  be  needed — first,  one 
which  will  encourage  owners  and  occupiers  of  de- 
mesne lands  to  re-plant  their  woods  on  approved 
principles ; second,  a scheme  whereby  woods  aban- 
doned or  neglected  by  their  owners  or  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  may  be  pre- 
served ; and,  third,  a measure  for  preserving  hedge- 
row trees  and  shelter  belts  which  are  still  in  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  condition,  and  for  the  re-plant- 
mg  of  such  as  have  been  felled  to  excess.” 


“A. — Scheme  for  Replanting  Demesne  Woods. 

“ The  most  likely  method  of  stimulating  planting 
0Pel'a*T0IIS  on  estates  still  occupied  by  their  owners 
would  be  that  of  granting  a bonus  for  every  acre  of 
ground  re-planted  with  trees  of  economic  utility  oh 
correct  sylvicultural  principles  and  protected  against 
ground  game  for  the  first  ten  years.  The  amount 
of  the  bonus  should  not  be  less  than  half,  nor  more 
than  three-fourths  the  cost  of  planting  average  land, 
or  about  £6  per  acre.  Before  planting,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  inspection  of  the  ground,  and  the  Department 
should  then  decide  whether  the  case  is  one  in  which 
a grant  should  be  made.  The  method  of  planting,  the 
species  of  trees  to  be  planted,  etc.,  should  be  speci- 
fied, and  within  one  year  of  the  work  being  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  two-thirds  of  the  grant  should  be 
paid.  The  remainder  of  the  grant  should  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  subject  to  the  number  of  trees 
then  on  the  ground  being  sufficient  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  crop.  The  bonus  should  be  granted  in 
all  cases  in  which  not  less  than  one  acre  has  been 
planted  or  re-planted,  but  in  districts  in  which  trees 
for  shelter  or  ornament  are  greatly  needed,  a propor- 
tional grant  might  be  made  for  a 'fraction  of  an  acre 
and  the  species  planted  selected  on  their  merits  as 
shelter  or  ornamental  trees.  The  area  of  land  for 
which  a bonus  should  be  granted  in  any  one  year 
should  be  limited  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  wood’- 
land  area  of  the  estate,  and  should  not  be  granted 
for  re-planting  crops  felled  under  50  years  of  age. 
In  the  case  of  new  plantations  the  bonus  should  not 
be  granted  for  planting  land  assessed  at  a higher 
value  than  7s;  6d.  per  acre  unless  for  shelter  pur- 
poses only. 
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“ B. — Scheme  for  Preservation  of  Woods  in  Danger 
of  Disappearing. 

In  the  ease  of  these  woods  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
owners  will  be  tempted  to  spend  any  money  upon  them 
at  all,  even  with  .the  prospect  of  a bonus  before  them. 
The  only  certain  .method  of  preserving  these  to  the 
country  seems  to  lie  in  their  purchase  by  the  State 
or  by  County  Councils,  powers  for  which  have  already 
been  provided.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
those  powers  being  exercised  so  far  is  the  great  ex- 
pense attending  the  purchase  of  them  at  the  outset, 
and  the  cost  of  supervision  of  a large  number  of  small 
and  widely-separated  woods  throughout  the  country. 
A large  proportion  of  .this  cost  must  be  borne  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  this  renders  the  scheme  more  or  less 
unpopular  .at  the  outset.  County  Kildare,  however, 
has  already  taken  over  two  woods  under  this  scheme, 
but  the  funds  at  its  disposal  are  quite  inadequate 
for  any  comprehensive  plan  of  operations.  The 
easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  probably  be 
found  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  State,  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  being  borne  by  the 
county.  The  growing  timber,  if  any,  should  be  pur- 
chased with  the  land  by  the  State,  sold  when  mature, 
and  a portion  of  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the 
Council  to  defray  costs  of  management  from  time  of 
purchase  and  the  replanting  of  the  ground,  the 
balance  being  applied  to  the  general  fund  .allocated 
for  that  work.  To  avoid  the  great  expense  of  an  in- 
tensive system  of  forestry  in  a number  of  small  woods 
counties  should,  to  begin  with,  confine  their  operations 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  fences  and  the  subjection 
of  ground  game.  If  oattle,  sheep,  rabbits,  and  other 
animals  were  excluded  many  of  these  woods  would 
partly  regenerate  themselves,  and  as  funds  became 
available,  the  filling  up  of  blanks  might  take  place 
later  on.  In  the  case  of  exceptionally  large  woods  of 
300  acres  or  more  in  extent  purchase  and  direct 
management  by  the  State  would  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method.  Such  woods  would  be  sufficiently  large 
to  employ  a resident  woodman  or  working  forester, 
and  in  the  event  of  sufficient  timber  remaining  on 
the  ground  to  cover  the  cost  of  re-planting  the  ex- 
penses of  management  would  not  be  great.” 


“ C. — Encouragement  of  Tree-planting  on  Small 
Holdings. 

Tree-planting  on  san.all  holdings  and  farms  generally 
might  be  encouraged  by  extending  the  power  now 
given  to  County  Councils,  and  by  which  trees  can  be 
purchased  at  wholesale  prices,  and  retailed  at  the 
same  rate  to  intending  planters.  To  develop  ade- 
quately the  scheme,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide public  .assistance  in  the  actual  planting  of  the 
trees.  At  present  advice  is  given  by  the  Agricultural 
or  Horticultural  instructors  on  this  subject,  but  to 
a small  holder  such  adv;ce  should  be  accompanied  by 
assistance,  and  the  services  of  a working  forester 
might  be  well  employed  in  the  .planting  of  shelter- 
belts  or  hedgerow  timber,  pruning,  etc.,  in  a county 
or  group  of  counties  throughout  the  year.  The  man 
thus  employed  should  fix  the  route  he  intends  to 
follow  in  .advance,  so  that  intending  planters  may  be 
prepared  for  .and  take  .advantage  of  his  services  when 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  the  purchase  of  100  trees 
under  the  county  scheme  should  receive  the  services 
of  such  a man  free  for  one  day.  Small  local  nur- 
series might  be  established  in  suitable  centres  at 
which  purchased  trees  oould  be  received  in  the 
autumn,  and  from  which  thy  could  be  distributed  as 
required.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller  towns 
throughout  Ireland  much  might  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  county  schemes  to  beautify  the  road-sides 
by  tree-planting.  Along  the  wider  main  roads  ample 
room  is  usually  found  for  a number  of  trees  at  the 
edge  of  the  footpath,  and  if  properly  staked  and  pro- 
tected for  a few  years,  they  would  soon  become  orna- 
mental features  on  many  roads  which  are  now  bare 
and  bleak  in  winter,  and  without  shade  in  summer. 
To  a limited  extent  the  purchase  of  standing  timber 
of  exceptional  interest  and  landscape  value  m-glit  be 
made  by  County  Councils  where  such  timber  is  of 
undoubted  importance  in  maintaining  the  beauty  of 
a district,  and  the  removal  of  wh'cli  would  be  a public 
loss.  It  is  also  possible  that  Councils  might  arrange 
with  small  owners  for  the  planting  of  waste  corners 


on  their  holdings  which  adjoin 'main  roads,  the  ex- 
pense being  borne  by  the  County,  .and  the  holder 
claiming  the  trees  on  condition  that  any  cut  down 
should  be  replanted. 


Of  the  above  schemes  the  first  only  can  be 
regarded,  as  aai  experiment,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  about  .its  necessity.  With  an  in- 
dustry which  can  pay  its  way  from  the  start,  the 
granting  of  a bonus  from  public  funds  might  be  ob- 
jected to  with  reason  ; but  in  the  case  of  forestry  the 
fact  is  well  known  that  the  planter  derives  no 
pecuniary  benefit  whatever  from  his  work  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a small  return  from  early  thinnings.  In  a 
country  sufficiently  wooded  already,  subsidising  plant- 
ing might  be  well  regarded  as  superfluous,  but  no 
stretch  of  imagination  can  apply  the  term  well-wooded 
to  Ireland,  .apart  from  one  or  two  exceptional  cases, 
and  under  present  conditions  the  voluntary  planting 
of  trees  falls  far  short  of  national  requirements. 
Tlie  scheme  outlined  applies  equally  to  the  large  and 
small  estate,  and  to  any  class  of  plantation  or  method 
of  planting  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  encourage. 
The  question  .as  to  whether  a bonus  should  be  repay- 
able after  a certain  number  of  years  is  one  rather  of 
finance  than  equity,  but  such  a condition  would  re- 
duce it  to  the  nature  of  .a  loan,  .and  tend  greatly  to 
limit  advantage  being  taken  of  it.  The  expenditure 
incurred  annually  by  .the  scheme  should  be  well  re- 
paid by  the  gradual  formation  of  woods  capable  of 
providing  timber  suitable  for  rural  requirements  at  .a 
cheap  rate — a benefit  of  undoubted  value  to  an  agri- 
cultural community.  Tlie  second  and  third  of  the 
schemes  suggested  oannot  ’be  regarded  as  novel,  as  they 
have  already  been  tried  on  a small  scale.  Derelict 
woods  and  those  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Estates  Commissioners  have  been  acquired  by  the 
County  Council  of  Kildare  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  so  fax  on*  a soale  too  limited  to 
touch  more  than  .the  fringe  of  the  object  aimed  *at. 
Although  the  price  asked  for  this  class' of  wcodland 
is  invariably  low  .and  often  nominal  only,  the  cost  of 
managing  a number  of  isolated  woods  of  no  great  size 
represents  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  this  work 
being  taken  up  with  the  funds  now  available.  With 
large  .and  compact  areas  management  oan  be  more 
easily  effected,  and  where  such  can  be  acquired  their 
transfer  to  some  public  body  or  Department  is  .am 
obvious  necessity  in  Hie  near  future.  The  scheme 
associated  with  tree-planting  on  small  holdings  has 
been  in  force  for  several  years,  so  far  .as  the  main 
features  of  it  are  concerned.  The  only  new  feature  is 
the  granting  of  greater’  .assistance  to  the  planter  iii  a 
small  way,  doing  .away  with  much  of  tlie  risk  which 
now  deters  such  men  from  embarking  upon  the  work, 
.and  risking  the  loss  of  time  and  money,  which  very 
few  can  spare.  In  carrying  out  any  of  . the  above 
schemes  special  funds  .are  required,  which  sc  far  have 
not  'been  provided  on  .anything  like  an  adequate 
soale.  The  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  bhe  land- 
lord class,  which  in  the  past  concerned  itself  more  or 
less  with  Irish  forestry,  is  now  slowly  disappearing, 
and  its  operations  are  being  limited  to  its  own  inte- 
rests alone.  While  tlie  total  disappearance  of  Irish 
woods  is  not  likely  to  occur,  their  reduction  and  de- 
preciation is  an  obvious  .result  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Aot  of  1903,  and  a small,  but  not  unimportant,  source 
of  national  wealth  will  cease  to  exist,  while  the  effect 
upon  the  landscape  of  the  country  can  scarcely  bo 
regarded  with  equanimity  by  any  patriotic  Irishman. 


116.  Lord  Castletown. — I wish  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion on  sub-paragraph  4 of  paragraph  6:  “The  long 
period  elapsing  between  the  time  of  planting  and  the 
maturing  of  the  timber  or  development  of  the  trees, 
rendering  the  work  more  or  less  unprofitable  to  the 
planter.  ...”  I should  like  to  refer  again  to  the 
French  planting  at  Landes.  Of  course  these  trees 
are  now  beginning  to  mature? — Yes. 

117.  And  are  coming  into  the  market? — Yes. 

118.  And,  according  to  the  dates  you  are  giving  us 

here,  we  shall  have  to  wait  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty, 
years  before  we  begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  an? 
planting  done  now  ? — Yes,  in  a general  way  you  wi  , 
though  you  may  get  exceptions.  You  will  na 
the  expense,  but  in  a general  way  you  will  not  g 
anything  until  after  thirty  years.  c 

119.  There  is  another  point  about  the  necessity 
the  State  undertaking  the  work,  and  not  leaving  i • 
much  to  the  individual.  The  individual  cannot 
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so  long  for  the  return  of  his  money  ? — The  individual 
plants  when  he  has  the  capital  to  spare. 

120.  Exactly.  With  regard  to  section  A of  the 
same  paragraph,  you  use  the  words,  “ granting  a 
bonus  for  every  acre  of  ground.”  Is  that  a bonus 
on  the  expenditure,  or  a bonus  in  the  shape  of  money 
per  acre? — Money  per  acre,  independent  of  expendi- 

121.  Then  in  section  13  you  say,  “ If  cattle,  sheep, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals  were  excluded,  many  of 
these  woods  would  partly  regenerate  themselves.”  I 
suppose  in  the  course  of  time  the  woods,  if  carefully 
fenced,  and  made  rabbit-proof,  would  regenerate  them- 
selves?—Yes,  especially  ash  and  beech. 

122.  We  found  that  also  ? — I have  not  seen  any- 
thing else  in  any  other  direction  that  can  be  called 
satisfactory,  but  ash  and  beech  can  regenerate  them- 
selves in  this  country. 

123.  Certain  trees,  Scotch  pine,  silver  fir,  and  larch 
even,  are  very  likely  to  regenerate  and  work  up  a new 
plantation? — The  Scotch  pine  will  do  so  on  cleared 
ground,  but  under  the  shade  of  other  trees  or  on 
ordinary  grass  land,  it  will  not  do  so  much. 

124.  Mr.  Fisher. — Silver  fir  will  regenerate  itself  ? 
—Yes,  if  you  have  large  blocks  of  it,  but  we  have 
nothing  here  except  small,  isolated  trees,  and  not 
enough  of  it. 

125.  Lord  Castletown. — Then  in  sub-section  C at 
the  end  of  what  you  read  you  state  that  “ a small, 
but  not  unimportant  source  of  national  wealth  will 
cease  to  exist.”  Do  you  not  think  that  the  word 
“small”  is  rather  too  much  of  a qualifying  word,  if 
3'ou  take  into  account  what  the  French  are  doing 
now  with  their  Landes.  I think,  to  come  back  to  the 
Landes,  they  are  supposed  to  be  making  three  mil- 
lions a year  ? — Does  that  allow  for  the  interest  on 
capital  expenditure? 

126.  No,  but  I suppose  the  land  was  acquired  by 
the  State  at  a very  cheap  rate,  if  any  payment  was 
made  at  all.  I quite  agree  it  is  cautious  to  say 
that  it  is  “small,”  but  if  you  properly  worked  it 
it  is  a source  of  national  revenue? — I was  using  the 
word  “small”  more  in  relation  to  agriculture.  It 
can  never  assume  the  proportions  agriculture  has 
assumed  in  this  country. 

127.  But  using  the  word  “ small”  may  lead  people 
to  think  it  is  not  worth  doing? — From  a national 
point  of  view  it  is  important, 

128.  Chairman. — Very  important. 

129.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I do  not  know  much 
about  such  plantations  as  those  in  the  Landes,  but 
with  regard  to  the  general  question  are  not  foreign 
Governments  planting  large  districts  with  Scotch  and 
Weymouth  pine  and  alder  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  ground  and  making  it  fit  for  more  profitable 
trees  afterwards— does  not  the  State  consider  this 
worth  doing?  They  do  not  look  so  much  to  the 
nrst  crop  they  put  in  as  to  the  reclamation  of  land 
now  worth  very  little.  There  is  the  alder,  for  in- 
stance. There  is  an  actual  improvement  by  the  alder 
L VvaySr*he  improvement  of  the  land  through 
the  roots  and  by  the  falling  leaf.  That  is  also  the 

fir’  alld  especially  with  the  Wey- 
nuniher  t ie,iall“|g  leaf-  They  even  leave  a certain 
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growth.  Ash  and  beech  and  oak,  if  you  have  the  seed, 
but  oak  does  not  seem  to  regenerate  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country. 

133.  But  you  have  not  so  far  seen,  any  signs  of 
silver  fir  and  spruce  reproducing  themselves? — Not 
sufficiently  well  to  be  worth  anything,  but  the  reason 
of  that  is  that  we  have  not  large  individual  areas 
of  these  trees. 

134.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  we 
had  woods  of  larger  area,  and  if  we  allowed  them  to 
become  ripe,  the  woods  would  not  reproduce  them- 
selves here  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Forest?— No,  you 
have  more  rain,  and  you  have  not  the  drought  to 
contend  with. 

135.  With  regard  to  this  bonus  or  giant — of  course 
you  suggest  one  form  there — but  I suppose  that  any 
method  of  encouraging  owners  by  loans  on  more 
favourable  terms  or  .anything  of  that  sort  would  meet 
your  views? — Yes,  if  you  provided  for  inspection. 

136.  Inspection? — If  you  have  no  inspection,  I. 
think,  the  bonus  is  not  secured. 

137.  The  attempt  to  control  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  woods  by  private  owners  abroad  has  been 
actually  given  up,  I understand,  while  they  carry 
out  the  rule  that  the  area  of  woods  must  not  be 
diminished  ; but  what  occurred  to  me  as  the  best  form 
of  bonus  would  be  to  lend  the  owner  money  on  some- 
thing like  the  present  Board  of  Works’  terms,  with 
the  right  to  claim  a remission  on  the  annual  instal- 
ment on  producing  periodically  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  or  for  the  whole  time,  a certificate  from  the 
Department’s  inspector  that  the  wood  was  being  pro- 
perly taken  care  of  ? — That  would  encourage  the  man 
who  wishes  to  plant  now,  but  it  -will  not  encourage 
the  man  who  does  not  care  whether  he  plants  or 
not,  and  those  are  the  men  you  want  to  encourage  in 
this  country,  I am  afraid. 

138.  Chairman. — We  had  an  Advisory  Committee* 
on  Forestry  in  the  Department,  and  that  Committee 
made  a recommendation  on  that  point.  I might  just 
read  that  recommendation— “ That  in  the  case  of  such 
advances,”  that  is,  advances  to  owners  of  planta- 
tions, “ and  in  order  to  secure,  as  fair  as  possible, 
that  the  planting  shall  be  of  permanent  value,  where 
the  borrowers  are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  plant- 
ing under  the  advice,  and  to  submit  thedr  plantations 
to  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  an  abatement  of  interest  on  loans  ad- 
vanced for  this  purpose  should  be  made  during  the 
period  of  the  loan  so  long  as  the  plantation  is  main- 
tained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department.” 

139.  Mr.  Montgomery.— That  is  exactly  my  sug- 
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140.  Chairman. — That  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  ?—( Witness).— The  . most, 
satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  place  the  planting  of 
the  woods  under  a proper  working-plan,  but  you  will 
not  get  one  planter  in  a hundred  to  do  it. 

141.  Mr.  Montgomery.— With  regard  to  your 
limitations  here,  that  you  would  not  give  the  bonus 
except  on  2 per  cent,  of  the  total  woodland  area,  and 
also  that  it  should  not  be  granted  for  re-planting 
crops  felled  under  fifty  years  of  age— if  an  owner  is- 
prepared  to  spend  largely  in  a treeless  district  he- 
should  be  encouraged,  and  not  confined  within  these 
narrow  limits  ?— Yes,  but  I put  that  in  as  a sort  of 
safety  valve.  If  you  are  going  to  give  an  estimate 
tor  tins  work,  what  are  you  going  to  base  your  esti- 
mate on,  if  you  have  no  limits? 

142.  In  the  same  way  you  want  to  encourage  people 
whose  predecessors  have  devastated  their  woods  to 
plant  them  up  again  ?— You  want  all  that,  I grant, 
but  I do  not  see  how  any  Government  would  make 
a grant  without  some  sort  of  estimate,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  they  may  stop  somewhere.  If  you  ap- 
plied a bonus  without  any  limitation,  you  might 
have  the  whole  of  the  woods  of  the  country  coming 
on  your  hands. 

143.  With  regard  to  the  point  here,  of  not  grant- 
ing a bonus  for  planting  land  worth  more  than 
7s.  6 d.  an  acre,  surely  if  the  object  is  to  clothe  the 
country  with  woods  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
good  timber,  if  an  owner  is  willing  to  forego  his  10s. 
or  £1  an  acre  and  plant  for  any  reason,  ought  you 
not  to  encourage  him?  If  he  plants  trees,  and  is  in- 
clined to  forego  his  rent  or  grazing  profit  of  £1  an 
acre,  he  will  grow  a great  deal  better  trees  on  that 
land,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  him?— 
The  view  I take  is  that  if  he  can  afford  to  plant  land 
worth  £1  an  acre,  he  will  not  want  any  bonus. 
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144.  I do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

145.  Professor  Campbell. — Supposing  the  land  is 
10j.  an  acre.  It  may  be  more  profitable  to  plant 
•trees  on  land  at  10s.  than  5s.  ? — Yes,  but  you  cannot 
lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  with  regard  to 
that ; you  must  deal  with  each  individual  case  as  it 
comes  up.  I should  not  encourage  him  to  take  land 
from  the  farmer. 

146.  We  want  planting  for  shelter,  and  want  fores- 
try operations  generally  to  make  the  country  fit  to  live 
in,  as  you  say  here?— I think  I have  provided  for 
that. 

147.  Yes,  but  the  point,  I notice,  is  that  you  re- 
strict it  to  the  lower  valuation,  I understand  that 
land  planted  at  10s.  might  evenutally  give  you  a 
far  better  yield  and  a far  more  profitable  crop  than 
land  at  7s.  6 d.,  taking  the  rent  into  consideration  ? — 
Yes,  but  I regard  that  as  a case  for  individual  enter- 
prise. I look  on  this  bonus  as  a national  scheme 
to  encourage  planting  for  the  good  of  the  country  at 
large,  not  for  the  good  of  the  individual.  If  the  indi- 
vidual can  afford  to  plant  land  at  £1  an  acre  he  can 
do  so,  but  he  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  State 
to  do  it. 

148.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Does  not  he  deserve  en- 
couragement for  planting  the  land  as  he  is  incurring 
a certain  sacrifice  ? — I think  he  deserves  is,  but  I am 
looking  at  the  thing  from  ia  national  point  of  view. 

149.  It  all  depends  on  where  it  is.  If  you  have 
a large  wood  of  good  trees  to  windward  of  a stretch 
of  agricultural  country,  probably  it  will  improve  a 
very  large  stretch  of  country  to  leeward. 

150.  Mr.  Fisher. — To  be  available  for  shelter  pur- 
poses. 

151.  Mr.  Montgomery.  — The  term  “shelter  pur- 
poses” ought  to  bo,  I think,  interpreted  a good  deal 
more  liberally. 

152.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  might  be  a big,  broad  belt  of 
wood? — (Witness). — I think  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  old  Board  of  Work’s 
loans.  The  woods  were  often  enough  planted  in 
places  which  were  by  no  means  good  for  providing 
shelter  for  cattle. 

153.  Mr.  Montgomery. — But  you  know  what  it 
was  fifteen  or  twenty  yeans  ago.  They  were  not  then 
so  exact.  They  have  been  more  strict  since.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  days  they  accepted  the 
view  that  any  wood  was  good  for  shelter  pur- 
poses. And  the  result  was  that  you  could  get  Govern- 
ment money  to  plant  any  wood.  Later  on,  things 
were  changed  and  you  could  not  get  the  money  ; they 
took  a narrow  view  of  the  limitation? — That,  of 
course,  is  a point,  no  doubt.  It  might  be  modified  to 
a great  extent.  But  as  a general  principle  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  planting  on 
good  agricultural  bind. 

154.  Then  may  I ask  you  a question  or  two  with 
regard  to  County  Councils.  I suppose  you  merely 
take  County  Councils  because  they  are  the  only 
authorities  that  have  been  given  any  powers  as  re- 
gards this  matter  of  afforestation.  You  have  not  con- 
sidered the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  really  suitable  bodies  to  be  planters 
of  woods  and  so  on? — I consider  that  their  general 
suitability  consists  in  the  fact  of  their  being  on  the 
spot.  They  are  the  local  bodies,  and  therefore  they 
have  the  thing  under  their  immediate  supervision. 

155.  But  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  you 
must-  make  the  body  to  be  entrusted  a matter  of 
careful  consideration.  You  have  communes  abroad 
owning  woods,  which  is  a different  thing  and  comes 
much  nearer  home  to  the  ratepayers  than  what 
you  propose.  You  have  Corporations  that  have 
owned  woods,  out  of  which  they  have  derived  an  in- 
come from  time  immemorial.  But  you  have  not 
got  local  administrative  bodies  of  the  nature  that  you 
suggest  undertaking  the  duty  of  planting  woods  and 
all  that? — No  doubt  the  proposal  is  of  the  broadest. 
The  County  Council  would  have  under  them  larger 
areas.  There  are,  of  course,  the  District  Councils. 
But  the  control  of  the  District  Councils  would  be 
navrower.  But  I do  not  think  the  District  Councils 
would  have  sufficient  weight  with  the  ratepayers  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  work  of  that  kind. 

156.  But  the  District  Council  is  not  any  narrower, 
or  is  only  one  degree  narrower  than  the  County 
Council.  The  parish  that  owned  the  wood  which  sup- 
plied the  ratepayer — the  ratepayer  depending  for  his 
supply  upon  that  particular  wood— was.  as  I have 
said,  a very  different,  thing  from  the  County  Council  ? 
- On  the  other  hand,  if  you  centralise  the  thing  how 


are  you  going  to  arrange  for  the  supervision  of  these 
small  woods?  You  have  woods  all  over  Ireland  of 
five  to  fifty  acres.  The  cost  of  supervision  would  be 
enormous. 

157.  There,  is  no  reason  why  some  officials  of  the 
County  Council  should  not  be  employed  by  the  Forest 
Department  of  the  future,  or  why  the  horti- 
cultural or  agricultural  instructors  of  the  Department 
should  not  b©  employed  as  special  inspectors? — I 
would  regard  the  County  Council  as  custodians  of  the 
wood  under  administration. 

158.  But  I take  it  you  are  only  taking  the  County 
Councils  as  the  only  local  bodies  you  can  find  rather 
than  as  being  suitable,  from  their  constitution  and 
general  character? — Yes,  and  from  the  powers  that 
they  already  possess. 

159.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  whether  the 
majority  of  the  County  Councils  would  find  the 
money  for  maintenance,  or  moreover  for  planting, 
where  the  returns  would  be  somewhat  remote? — I don’t 
think  they  would  vote  money  under  an  expensive 
scheme.  It  would  have  to  be  limited  to  a farthing 
rate.  When  you  got  beyond  that  the  ratepayers 
would  complain. 

160.  Would  it  not  be  more  proper  for  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  hold  the  land  and  let  the  forestry 
branch  of  this  Department  manage  it  with  the  help 
of  their  local  horticultural  and  agricultural  inspec- 
tors ? — Then  I do  not  think  they  have  sufficient 
powers.  And  I do  not  think  the  agricultural  in- 
spector could  supervise  the  management  of  a number 
of  woods  in  connection  with  his  other  work. 

161.  Professor  Campbell. — But  he  could  undertake 
the  direction  of  the  planting  and  management  under 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  inspector? — I am  rather 
doubtful  if  he  could  do  it  economically. 

162.  Chairman. — What  is  your  plan? — As  I have 
suggested,  to  make  the  County  Councils  custodians. 
There  must  bo  some  one  to  keep  out  cattle  and  sheep 
and  to  see  that  the  wood  is  not  stolen,  but  beyond 
that  you  cannot  go. 

163".  Mr.  Fisher. — But  some  one  will  be  sure  to 
take  that  up.  If  you  have  the  County  Council  in- 
terested there  is  always  some  one  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  these  matters  and  who  would  personally  look 
after  them? — The  interests  of  the  County  Council 
extend  all  over  the  county,  and  the  work  would  be  all 
over  the  county.  A central  department  could  not  pos- 
sibly supervise.  If  you  had  it  entirely  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  work. 

164.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Would  not  that  be  met  by 
using  some  of  the  county  officers  ? — Yes  ; I suggest 
the  County  Councils  as  custodians  and  supervisors, 
but  not  as  managers  of  the  work  itself.  I think  that 
would  be  putting  too  much  work  upon  them,  taking 
into  account  their  other  duties. 

165.  Don’t  you  think  your  special  people  here 
would  do  that  work  better  than  the  County  Councils? 
— Yes;  the  management  itself.  But  I refer  to  the 
mere  caretaking  work,  to  the  protection  and  the 
custody  of  the  woods. 

166.  The  Department  could  do  that  as  well  as  they 
could,  by  agreement  with  the  County  Council,  instead 
of  asking  them  to  levy  a rate  ? — I think  it  would  mean 
some  cost  upon  the  county,  no  doubt. 

167.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  under- 
take to  bear  the  cost? — Well,  the  County  Kildare  has 
put  on  a rate — a Id.  rate,  I think. 

168.  Is  not  Kildare  the  only  County  Council  to  do 
so? — It  is  the  first  instance.  They  are  only  begin- 
ning. 

169.  Well,  I won’t  press  it  further.  It  is  a matter 

of  detail.  I see  that  you  suggest  planting  trees  along 
the  edges  of  the  footpaths? 

170.  Lord  Castletown. — There  is  a clause  in  the 
1903  Act  by  which  two  trustees  are  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  woodlands.  You  could,  therefore,  utilise 
them  if  you  wanted  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  work, 
and  place  them  in  correspondence  and  work  with  the 
County  Council,  and  that  would  be  what  you  mean 
exactly  ? — Yes. 

171.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — There  is  section 
4 under  which  you  can  vest  lands  in  trustees  for  the 
purposes  of  afforestation  and  the  protection  of  woods 
and  plantations.  But  that  has  been  made  very  little 
use  of. 

172.  Lord  Castletown.— Yes.  It  has  not  been 

availed  of. 

173.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Owing  to  diffi- 
culty in. providing  for  repayment. 
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174.  Lord  Castletown. — When  the  County  Coun- 
cils come  to  deal  with  woods  and  forests,  I was  men- 
tioning that  in  the  Act  there  were  those  trustees  who 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  if  you  had  the  machinery 
and  the  money. 

175.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — The  purpose  was 
to  enable  persons  acting  as  trustees  to  buy  the  lands 
and  hold  the  lands. 

176.  Lord  Castletown- — And  for  maintenance.  - 

177.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— That  would  be 


necessary. 

178.  Chairman. — We  thought  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  clause  when  we  were  offered  the  Ballyfad  woods, 
and  in  practice  we  found  that  it  was  a simpler 
plan  to  buy  outright. 

179.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Of  course  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  have  no  machinery  by  which  to 
provide  for  the  holding  of  woods.  They  may  buy 
them  and  resell  them. 

180.  Chairman. — If  we  had  the  money  we  could 
hold  them.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  money.  The 
machinery  is  provided  under  the  law? — That  is  the 
view  I took.  We  have  powers  enough,  but  we  have 
not  the  money. 

181.  The  County  Councils  could  take  it  over  and 
could  raise  a rate,  and  in  Kildare  have  taken  action. 
We  shall  have  the  chairman  of  the  county  before  us 
and  he  will  give  us  full  particulars  of  the  experiment 
as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done,  and  it  will 
be  very  interesting  and  important. 

182.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Is  any  alternative  sug- 
gestion made  with  regard  to  the  paragraph  of  your 
statement  which  says,  “ to  a limited  extent  the  pur- 
chase of  standing  timber  of  exceptional  interest  and 
landscape  value  might  be  made  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils where  such  timber  is  of  undoubted  importance  in 
maintaining  the  beauty  of  a district,  and  the  removal  of 
which  would  be  a public  loss.  ’ ’ Have  you  any  alternative 
to  suggest  in  case  the  County  Councils  would  not  ac- 
cept the  proposal  to  purchase  ? — The  only  alternative 
is  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  some  other 
Government  Department  to  do  it.  But  you  have 
difficulty  in  the  management  by  a centralised  depart- 
ment of  these  outlying  woods. 

183.  Now,  with  regard  to  planting  trees  along  the 
high  roads.  I have  only  to  say  as  to  that,  that  al- 
though I like  them,  the  County  Surveyor  does  not. 
Have  you  any  experience  as  to  that  subject?  Where 
a road  goes  through  a demesne  or  wood,  and  you  talk 
to  the  County  Surveyor  in  the  right  way,  he  will 
allow  them.  But  otherwise  he  objects  to  trees  over- 
hanging the  roads? — Why  should  the  County  Sur- 
veyor Have  the  only  voice  in  that  matter. 

184.  Well,  because  he  is  responsible  for  the  roads, 
and  where  he  finds  that  this  work  is  rendered  more 
difficult  he  objects? — Well,  I think  the  road  that  is 
properly  shaded  by  trees  is  not  more  expensive  to 
keep  in  order  than  one  that  is  not.  If  you  have  a 
tree  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards  it  is  more  difficult, 
but  if  it  is  thoroughly  shaded  I do  not  think  the  ex- 
pense is  greater. 

185.  Professor  Campbell. — You  divide  woods  into 
demesnes  in  the  hands  of  owners  or  landlords,  and 
woods  which  you  refer  to  as  abandoned  or  likely  to  be 
abandoned  or  neglected  by  their  owners  ? — Yes. 


186.  Well,  now,  in  my  experience  there  has  been  a 
iot  of  trouble  with  regard  to  clumps  of  trees,  say  an 
acre,  or  a half  acre,  or  even  two  acres  in  instances — 
of  ,?ou . know  what  becomes  of  these  in  consequence 

^ Jands  being  transferred  from  the  landlords  to 
e tenants? — I believe  those  on  the  Baronscourt  Es- 
te  were  cut  down,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

187.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  perhaps  the  wisest 
urse,  seeing  that  they  are  not  on  one  property', 

separated?  They  are  too  small  to  be  supervised 
i • f.  c<-ntral  'authority  or  a public  department.  The 
jiia  ord  ceases  to  take  any  further  interest  in  them, 
^ouuse  they  are  included  in  the  lands  sold  to  the 
ants . — I think  the  proper  thing  would  he  to  in- 
ce  the  people  to  let  them  alone. 


^ wi'U  y°u  do  that  ? — By  appealing  .to  their 
T y'  *ou  cannot  protect  them  otherwise,  so  far 
us  x can  see. 

th(^rLi^°n  ^ you  ^T1'i  'wculd  be  better  to  adopt 
sun^iICT  °f  cons?li<J'ating  our  woods?— Yon  mean,  I 
IQ^v  y, Wiem  together  as  far  as  possible? 
.f5  ■ that  would  not  apply  to  the  small 
groups  that  we  are  speaking  of. 


191.  Those  would  have  to  go? — If  you  do  away  with  Dublin. 

them  you  do  away  with  one  of  the  most  attractive  — - ■ 

features  of  the  country.  (to.  3,_1!>07. 

192.  Don’t  you  think  a large  clump  as  pretty  as  a A.  C.  Forbes, 
small  one? — Not  from  the  point  of  view  of  landscape.  Esq-,  f.u.a.b. 
If  you  compare  this  side  of  Ireland  with  Roscommon 

or  parts  of  Galway  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
there  like  the  picturesque  effect  you  get  here. 

193.  What  about  the  district  comiug  from  Cahir 
to  Mitchelstown  ? — There  you  get  mountains  in  the 
background. 

194.  But  the  woods  are  consolidated  an  masses? — 

Yes,  but,  as  I say,  there  are  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. 

195.  I agree.  But  to  get  back  to  these  clumps, 
which  .are  an  undoubted  trouble.  In  our  operations 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  met  with 
t hese,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  too  small  to  be  worked  economically 
by  any  public  body.  How  large  do  you  say  a clump 
should  be  before  it  could  be  economically  worked  by 
this  Department? — I do  not  think  any  under  300 
acres  could  be  worked  in  that  way  economically. 

196.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Ballyfad  woods.  We 
know  the  woods  there.  There  are  about  230  or  240 
acres  in  the  clump.  Then  there  are  small  clumps 
outside.  Would  not  it  be  better  if  these  were  done 
away  with  altogether?  Are  they  not  unsuitable  when 
we  have  to  fence  them — to  put  men  around  them  to 
watch  them.  Would  they  not  be  better  cut  down  ? — 

What  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

197.  They  should  have  gone  to  the  tenants.  In  a 
great  number  of  oases  they  have  gone  to  the 
tenants,  and1  the  tenants  may  or  may  not 
cut  them  down.  In  that  particular  case  which 
I have  mentioned  the  clumps  were  maintained  by 
this  Department.  It  was  the  same  at  Dundram. 

We  were  'asked  to  take  in  the  outlying  clumps,  and  I 
at  once  saw  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a public  De- 
partment having  to  do  with  the  outlying  areas.  I 
want  your  opinion.  These  tenants  will  cut  some  of 
them  down,  and  the  Estates  Commissioners 
may,  perhaps,  cut  some  of  them  down.  We 
have  heard  that.  Is  it  not  a good  thing  on 
the  whole?  Seeing  that  the  land  is  passing  from 
the  landlords  to  the  tenants— would  it  not  be  better 
to  consolidate  the  woods  over  one  area,  and  give 
up  these  outlying  clumps  as  far  too  expensive  for 
management? — So  far  as  administration  is  concerned, 

I think  you  could  consolidate  them,  but  when  they 
are  costing  nothing  to  keep  them  there  you  are  not 
called  upon  to  spend  money. 

198.  What  about  the  expense  of  watching  them? — 

I would  not  go  to  any  expense. 

199.  Would  you  allow  the  tenants  to  cut  them 
down? — No.  I would  say:  “This  land  is  reserved; 
we  will  charge  nothing  while  the  trees  are  there,  but 
when  the  trees  are  gone  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — I would  not  like  to 
have  it  thought  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  are 
favourable  to  cutting  down  woods. 

Professor  Campbell.— I am  not  suggesting  that. 

200.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — I may  say  with  re- 
ference to  one  estate  on  which  a large  amount  of 
timber  was  cut  down — and  I say  this  lest  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  taken  as  in  favour  of  cutting 
down  on  a big  soale — that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a great  pity  that  the  timber 
should  be  cut  upon  the  estates  that  come  into  our 
hands,  and  that  we  should  divide  up  ground  covered 
by  a lot  of  stumps.  You  may  cut  individual  trees 
in  the  middle  of  a field  or  allow  them  to  be  cut,  but 
with  reference  to  these  clumps  is  it  not  a fact  that 
they  really  do  not  do  any  harm  to  the  land,  and  that 
the  cutting  of  them  would  leave  unsightly  blotches  in 
the  middle  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  cost  more 
to  stub  out  the  stumps  ? — I agree. 

201.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  safeguard  them  as 
we  are  now  doing  the  lancient  monuments.  You  may 
have  an  old  castle  in  the  middle  of  a holding  that  is 
being  vested  in  a new  owner,  and  that  is  reserved? — 

That  is  exactly  what  I mean  by  reserving  that  land 
so  long  as  the  trees  are  there. 

202.  Professor  Campbell. — The  'ancient  monument 
remains  there.  Who  is  going  to  uproot  it? — You  will 
also  find  that  timber  whjch  is  of  little  value  may  be 
allowed  to  stand.  It  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
country. 

B 2 
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203.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — The  trees  I refer 
to  Are  not  valuable  for  timber,  but  they  add  to  the 
beauty  of  i,he  landscape,  and  provide  shelter  for 
cattle;  and  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  country  when  the  value  as  timber  would 
be  very  3m all. 

204.  Professor  Campbell  (to  Witness). — I think  you 
said  that  the  block®  of  timber  which  could  be  wanted 
economically  would  be  300  acres  ? — Yes. 

205.  You  must  be  aware  that  there  are  few  woods 
of  that  size  in  Ireland? — Very  few,  indeed. 


206.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  under  fifty 
acres.  Am  I right  ? — I do  not  know ; but  the  average, 
I suppose,  would  be  about  that. 

207.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  these  6mall 
areas — ten,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  acres.  Would  you 
deal  with  these  in  the  way  that  you  suggest  ? — I would 
bring  in  the  County  Councils. 

208.  Would  you  buy  them  and  give  them  to  the 
County  Councils? — The  County  Councils  would  only 
be  intended  to  take  care  of  them. 

209.  Would  they  get  the  wood  ? I just  want  to  get 
■this  clear,  because  it  is  cne  of  the  most  important 
points  ? — I would  give  them  an  option  to  buy  out  the 
wood  ultimately.  But  at  present  they  have  no  funds. 

210.  The  State  buys  the  woods? — Yes. 

211.  And  hands  it  over  to  the  'County  -Council? — 
Yes. 

212.  And  they  are  supposed  to  care  for  it? — Yes. 

213.  Suppose  that  they  do,  and  that  the  time  comes 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  wood,  who  gets  the  profit®  ? 
— The  State. 

214.  What  does  the  County  Council  get  ? — It  gets  the 
cost  of  maintenance  refunded. 

215.  And  so  they  are  to  do  this  work  for  nothing  ? 
- -A  farthing  rate  is  what  they  are  called  upon  to 


216.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  giye  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  prospects  of  the  wood  paying? — 
They  would  have  that,  at  all  events.  It  will  come  in 
half  a century  perhaps ; but  in  the  meantime  some- 
thing. has  got  to  be  done. 

217.  Chairman. — The  ultimate  profit,  you  think, 
would  go  to  the  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

218.  Professor  Campbell. — When  any  of  the  exist- 
ing woods  come  to  be  realised  ? — Yes  ; if  you  have 
fifty  lacres  of  timber  worth  £50  an  acre  that  -means  you 
have  got  £2,500  worth.  Hie  Department  pays  itself 
back  what  it  got  in  the  first  place  from  the  State, 
and  it  hands  over  the  surplus,  if  there  is  any,  to  -re- 
coup the  County  Council  for  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  keeping,  and  also  for  the  cost  of  replanting. 

219.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Can’t  you  do  a great  deal 
better  than  that?  Of  course  we  probably  must-  be 
prepared  to  let  some  isolated  plantations  in  the  coun- 
try go;  but  that  is  a long  way  from  not  thinking 
any  worth  maintenance  when  you  have  a number  of 
those  clumps  of  anything  from  ten  to  100  acres.  Even 
suppose  you  had  nothing  but  these  small  plantations, 
and  you  had  1,000  acres  of  them  within  a radius  of 
eight-  or  ten.  miles,  and  you  only  thought  of  main- 
taining them,  and  seeing  that  they  are  thinned  out  in 
a proper  way,  and  reproduced  in  a proper  way,  would 
it  not  bo  worth  paying  a man — of  course  it  would 
be  lietter  if  they  were  in  a lump — but  would  it  not 
be  better  to  employ  and  pay  a man  to  keep  them  and 
look  after  them? — Yes;  if  you  could  start  in  a cer- 
tain centre  where  you  had  enough  to  keep  a man 
going.  In  that  case  the  Government  would  come  in. 

220.  Take  a wood  with  a number  of  small  woods 
outlying  You  see  that  in  different  wooded  countries, 
surely  if  there  is  a wood  worth  managing  the  same 
man  could  manage  a number  of  little  woods?— 
lUat  is  the  intention— to  manage  these  small  woods 
that  1 rofessor  Campbell  favours  cutting  down 

22L  Professor  Campbell. — I don’t  favour  cutting 
them  down.  I only  exercise  the  privilege  of  my  posi- 
tion to  ask  a question.  My  idea  is  this,  and  Lord 
Las  tie  town,  I think,  shares  it,  there  would  be  far 
greater  expense  in  running  these  small  dumps  of 
say,  a total  of  twenty  acres,  than  running  a whole 
2n?i  °’le  ,amoi'nt- , Fencing  has  to  be  done, 

‘ , *he  tenants  have  to  keep  it  in  order?— I have 
already  provided  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
r, Chairman.— How?— By  suggesting  that  tlie 
* '?uld  take  charge  of  - the  Small 
p”6“"’ y“ 


223.  Professor  Campbfll. — I agree  if  the  County 
Councils  are  to  get  the  produce  of  them  ? — The  County 
Council  will  get  the  produce  in  the  long  run.  You 
cannot  expect  the  State  to  buy  them  and  hand  theni 

224.  But  the  State  could  give  portion  of  the  cost. 
All  the  County  Councils  are  to  get  now  is  the  advan- 
tage of  looking  at  them  ? — Yes,  but  when  the  crop  is 
mature  the  profit  comes  in.  The  County  Kildare  has 
made  arrangements  already  in  the  case  of  130  acres. 

225.  The  County  Kildare  has  to  get  the  produce 

Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Again,  I would  like  to 

give  an  illustration  of  the  ancient  monuments.  Some 
County  Councils  have  vested  in  them  such  ancient 
monuments  as  the  Board  of  Works  would  not  take 
aver,  and  they  have  to  spend  a certain  amount  of 
money  as  public  benefactors  without  reaping  any 
benefit. 

226.  Professor  Campbell.— Yes,  but  these  monu- 
ments are  not  a clump  of  trees? — They  beautify  the 
appearance  of  the  country. 

227.  Mr.  Fisher. — You  get  a lot  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  business  and  it  is  of  enormous  advan- 
tage. It  need  only  be  a temporary  measure.  You 
may  afterwards  find  some  other  plan,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  start  with. 

228.  Chairman. — In  the  County  Kildare  the  Coun- 
cil are  sure— and  I think  that  would  be  the  case  in 
other  counties — that  they  would  ultimately,  in  the 
long  distant  future,  reap  profit  from  the  woods  that 
would  relieve  the  rates,  a most  desirable  object  to 
have  in  view? — Yes. 

229.  Your  scheme  does  not  exclude  that? — No.  My 
scheme  is  provisional.  Y'ou  cannot  buy  up  the  whole 
of  the  woods  and  work  them  at  once. 

230.  It  is  not  a question  of  asking  the  County 
Councils,  on  purely  philanthropic  or  eesthetic 
ground,  to  take  up  this  work.  It  is  asking  them  to 
take  it  up  for  the  economic  value  of  the  woods?— 
Yes. 

231.  Now  as  to  the  clumps,  as  distinct  from  the 
woods,  your  idea  is  that  these  clumps  should  be  re- 
served by  the  Estates  Commissioneirs  or  the  State,  and 
not  sold  to  the  tenants ; but  that  the  tenant-pur- 
chaser should  be  told  they  would  be  left  there  and  no 
charge  made  to  him  provided  he  doe®  not  injure  the 
timber,  and  provided  he  looks  after  it,  but  that  if 
the  timber  is  cut  he  will  be  charged.  Would  you  go 
a step  further  and  say  that  where  it  would  be  desirable 
to  cut  down  some  of  the  trees,  to  thin  them  out,  you 
would  allow  the  tenants  to  have  these  trees  provided 
they  replanted? — Yes;  just  so. 

232.  That  would  give  him  an  interest  in  the  clumps 
upon  his  holding,  and  that  would  be  done  without 
any  expense  to  the  State?— I .think  so. 

233.  There  would  of  course  be  supervision  involved 
in  seeing  they  did  not  cut  them  down  ?— The  local 
Constable  could  see  whether  the  trees  were  cut  down  or 
not.  He  would  have  a schedule  of  those  plantations 
in  his  district. 

234.  Moreover,  if  the  County  Councils,  in  the  dif- 

ferent counties,  took  up  these  woods  as  a part  of  its 
work,  the  officials  could  have  an  eve  on  such  clumps? 
—Yes.  - 

235.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  next  head  of  your 
evidence  ? — Yes.  “For  a number  of  years  attention  has 
been  called  in  reports,  lectures,  and  the  public  Press 
to  the  desirability  of  the  Government,  acquiring  and 
planting  a portion  of  the  two  and  a half  millions  of 
acres  of  barren  mountain  land,  which  figures  in  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  for  Ireland,  while  it  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  turf  bogs,  of  which  about 
1,000,000  acres  exist,  should  be  included  in  any  scheme 
of  this  kind  which  might  be  adopted.  To  deal  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  this  important  question, 
however,  something  more  seems  to  be  necessary  than 
estimates,  which  are  apparently  based  upon  conjecture 
only.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  define 
waste  land  ; in  the  second,  to  note  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists,  and  manner  in  which  utilised  ; and, 
thirdly,  to  ascertain  the  facilities  which  the  State 
now  possesses,  or  should  possess,  for  acquiring  it. 
The  definition  of  waste  land,  or,  to  use  the  words  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  statistics,  “ barren  mountains 
land,”  cannot  be  given  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  returns  from  which  the  published  statistics  are 
compiled  are  collected  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
who  obtain  the  necessary  information  from  the 
occupiers  and  owners  in  each  townland.  The  land  is 
divided  into  eight  classes,  and  of  these,  crops  and 
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grass  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  holdings,  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
ether  six  divisions  of  fallow,  woods,  turf  bog,  marsh, 
barren  mountain  land,  and  water,  roads,  and  fences. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  a well-known  fact  that  in  all 
mountain  districts  no  sharp  line  of  division  exists 
between  the  permanent  pasture  of  a holding  and  the 
mountain  land  which  adjoins  it.  For  some  years 
the  tendency,  has  been  for  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  a great  deal  of  land  formerly  tilled  is  now  covered 
with  grass  or  other  growth,  which  has  reduced  it  to 
its  original  condition.  This  change  has  been  accom- 
panied hy  a gradual  neglect  of  fences,  the  latter  no 
longer  being  necessary  for  excluding  stock  from  the 
untilled  land.'  A great  deal  of  land,  therefore,  which 
was  .formerly  cultivated  subsequently  became  per- 
manent pasture,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  tended 
to  become  barren  mountain  land  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  the  fences  which  previously  enclosed  it,  and 
the  progress  made  by  gorse,  heather,  or  bracken  in 
covering  the  surface.  While  the  agricultural  value 
of  such  land  tends  to  gradually  decrease  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  it  is  not  sufficiently  below  that  of  much 
of  the  permanent  pasture  which  adjoins  it,  to  mark 
it  off  sharply  and  distinctly  as  a separate  class,  and 
there  are,  consequently,  thousands  of  acres  in  all 
mountain  districts  which  might  be  returned  as  per- 
manent pasture  by  one  enumerator  and  barren  moun- 
tain land  by  another,  without  either  incurring  the 
risk  of  any  charge  of  inaccuracy  by  an  independent 
land  valuer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  small  holder  favours  the  term 
“ barren  mountain  land”  rather  than  “permanent 
pasture,”  as  likely  to  give  his  holding  a lower  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  assessor  or  valuer,  and  too  much 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  a classification  of  land 
which  is  based  very  much  upon  precedent  and  in- 
dividual opinion.  If  the  above  surmises  are  correct, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  area  of  waste  or  barren 
mountain  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  while  the 
agricultural  statistics  on  this  point  may  be  accepted 
as  sufficiently  correct  for  most  purposes,  they  do  not 
justify  any  definite  statement  being  made  as  to  the 
area  which  is  available  for  planting  purposes  without 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  stock-breeder. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  a large 
proportion  of  land  in  mountain  districts  is  too  poor 
ur  too  unfavourably  situated  for  profitable  cultivation 
bv  the  agriculturist,  and  is  thus  brought  into  a 
category  which  might  be  rendered  more  profitable  if 
taken  in  hand  by  the  planter. 

The  second  point  which  deserves  consideration 
is  the  condition  in  which  this  mountain  land 
exists.  The  physical  condition  of  the  mountain 
ranges  m Ireland  resembles  that  peculiar  to 
most  mountain  land  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
nocky  masses,  successively  rising  in  the  form 
- °"es'  ,and  Jal,hnS  in  the  shape  of  valleys  and 
remits vi  - . , "'I101®  being  covered  partially  and  ir- 
o tally  with  boulder-strewn  and  gravelly  soil  con- 
1 mo  f * ,main  featnres,  while  at  elevations  over 
over  time a rayer  tllm’  sP°ngy  peat  usually  spreads 
r,  -urface.  From  a forestry  point  of  ' 


fart  tC*  , , , ,um  a lorestry  point  of  view,  the 
Ireland  rneariy  baf  the  nominal  mountain  land  of 
sneriai  ■ i.eS  abov?. ' the  1.000  feet  contour  line  is  of 
aPpreit1^teieS*  whlle  m t,le  north-west  of  the  country 
covered  S °f  C0™Pal:atively  low  elevations  is  either 
facts  a, IIth, °,r  ls  bare  of  surface  soil.  These 
estimate  rfS  J°ul,d  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
ferrerl  Ia  °f  ?an,d  SU1  table  for  planting,  already  re- 
efits  S',and  »?“<*  are  evidently  made  in  ignorance 
is  the  ‘ condlt10"-  Another  factor  of  importance 
in  the  West  eXcP0TU‘ie  °1,1  much  °£  the  mountain  land 
inegnated  win!  Ireland’  and . the  effect  of  salt-im- 
distance  of  fift 1 uP,°n  vegetation  generally.  For  a 
on  esnose!  «•* y 'niles  ,from  the  coast-line  tree-growth 
force  and  *“uatlons  is  greatly  retarded,  both  by  the 
although  ?,atUrf-  °f  ,the  wind  from  the  Atlantic,  and, 

natural  slmHer1^  g,Tral!y  is  mild  and 

surface  is  an  T aff°rde<l  by  the  configuration  of  the 
But  the  nn™.eSSen,  . to  success  in  economic  forestry, 
.tion  with  this  m°S,£  tucfiuently  overlooked  in  connec- 
tain  land  •<11ue®tlon  is  the  economic  value  of  moun- 
Judgine  from  *ft  dS  suitable  for  profitable  planting, 
the  idea  annl  tat!ments  frequently  made  in  public, 
either  val?,Awar'S  to  Preyail  that  mountain  land  is 
of  one  nr  film  ^ Possesses  a nominal  annual  value 

«P»  and  n.,,'1'1111"?  “ °"fc-  s“  '•>'  » «><> 

concerned  <tovered  Portions  of  the  mountains  are 
.•  his  is  probably  the  case,  but  such  land 


is  quite  useless  for  profitable  planting,  and  is  dear  at 
any  price  for  forestry  purposes.  The  mountain  land 
which  can  be  profitably  planted  to  some  extent  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  lower  slopes  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, or  the  entire  surface  of  lower  hills,  and  which 
is  not  more  than  1,200  or  1,300  feet  above  sea-level 
and  practicaly  free  from  peat.  This  type  of  land  is 
usually  worth  from  3s.  6 d.  to  7s.  6 d.  an  acre  to  the 
sheep  farmer  or  stock-breeder,  and  much  of  it  would 
pay  to  plant  if  purchased  at  price  in  large  blocks 
But  herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the 
intending  planter  is  confronted,  owing  to  the  'lacl 
that  most  of  this  type  of  land  is  divided  betw'een  a 
number  of  holdings,  arrangements  with  all  of  which 
have  to  be  made  before  the  land  can  be  acquired.  The 
general  state  of  affairs  is  found  to  be  the  joint  grazing 
of  a mountain  or  section  of  a mountain  by  eight  or  ten 
mountain  farmers,  whose  rights  usually  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  enclosed  land  they  occupy  below. 
No  intersecting  fences  exist  to  distinguish  one  man’s 
portion  from  another’s,  "but  the  grazing  is  held  in 
common.  Negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  this  land 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  of  a complicated  nature, 
and  the  price  asked  for  the  land  in  any  case  is  usually 
well  above  its  real  value. 

Another  great  point  which  must  be  considered 
before  any  great  extent  of  mountain  land  is 
acquired  by  the  State  is  its  present  economic 
value  to  the  country  and  district,  and  not 
merely  to  the  individuals  who  occupy  it.  If.  mountain 
land  is  being  economically  utilised  by  sheep  graziers 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  effected  by  destroying  one 
industry  to  start  another,  of  possibly  no  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mountain  grazing  of  sheep  is  merely  a makeshift  for 
a more  profitable  undertaking,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  latter  should  be  encouraged  to  take  its  place 
on  public  grounds.  The  question  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  answered  by  both  farmer  and  forester, 
and  may  be  left  for  the  present.  From  a practical 
point  of  view,  however,  the  acquisition  of  mountain 
land  turns  very  largely  upon  the  absence  or  presence 
of  holdings  upon  the  land  to  be  acquired.  If  the 
grazing  value  or  rights  alone  have  to  be  dealt  with 
the  question  is  very  largely  a financial  one.  If  hold- 
ings exist,  and  have  to  be  acquired  with  the  land,  it 
is  not  only  a question  of  buying  those  holdings  at  their 
full  value,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  to  £3  per  acre  annual 
value,  but  the  occupiers  must  be  found  accommodation 
elsewhere  if  they  need  it.  In  Ireland  this  point  is  of 
special  importance,  for  in  many  cases  the  sheep-farmer 
is  there  a small  holder  of  ten  to  twenty  acres  of 
enclosed  pasture  or  arable,  and  100-200  acres  (calculat- 
ing the  share  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  divided) 
of  mountain  land,  and  his  position  is  quite  different 
to  that  of  the  Scotch  sheep-farmer,  with  an  undivided 
run  of  two  or  three  thousand  acres.  In  some  cases 
fairly  large  tracts  of  mountain  land  remain  in  the 
landlords’  hands,  and  are  usually  reserved  for  shoot- 
ing purposes.  The  possibility  or  desirability  of 
acquiring  such  tracts  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
the  owner  to  sell  and  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
timber  growing.  Good  grouse  moors  are  usually 
valued  fairly  highly  by  the  owners,  and  in  many  cases 
the  land  is  not  adapted  for  any  other  purposes  than 
that  to  which  it  is  now  put. 

The  facilities  already  possessed  by  Government  De- 
partments for  acquiring  waste  land  for  planting 
purposes  are  chiefly  vested  in  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  the  Office  of  Woexis  is  empowered  to  de- 
vote the  money  derived  from  Crown  quit-rents  or 
their  redemption  to  reinvestment  in  land  purchase. 
The  powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  reservation  of  suitable  planting  land 
which  is  not  required  for  division  amongst  the  tenants 
•upon  the  sale  of  an  estate.  A slight  acquaintance 
with  this  work,  however,  quickly  reveals  the  fact  that 
land  for  which  no  demand  exists  is  of  very  little  use 
to  anyone,  and  where  both  good  and  bad  mountain 
land  is  available  for  distribution  the  tenants  are  not 
likely  to  accept  the  bad  and  allow  the  other  to  pass 
out  of  their  hands. 

The  powers  possessed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  cover  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  and  planting  of  land  with  the  ex- 
ception of  - compulsory  powers  of  purchase.  Whether 
these  latter  powers  might  be  desirable  in  the  event  of 
the  former  being  exercised  extensively  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  at  present  it  is  said  that  the  funds  at  the 


Dublin. 
Oct  3,  1307. 
A.  C.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  F.H.A.S. 
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, tj,e  mountain  land  which  supplemented  the  nominal 

disposal  of  the  Department  are  permanent  pasture  they  contained  and  without  which 

ing  on  work  of  this  kind.  The  powers  possessed  by  tit  of  live  stock  present  would  not  have- 

the  Office  of  Woods  have  not  yet  been  exercised  in  the  The  ral  poverty  of  the  soil  in  most  of 


direction  mentioned,  but  possibly  a definite 
might  be  considered  if  put  before  it,  ^anng  m mind 
that  fact  that  Crown  woods  exist ; in  England,  Wales 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  that  the  claims  .of  Iceland 


these  unions  may  be  judged  from  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion of  the  land,  which  averaged  only  £17  4s.  per 
100  acres,  or  just  under  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  as  against. 
£44,  or  8s.  9c?.,  respectively  for  the  whole  of^Ireland. 


““  ,\„u  6 S £-i  ■ “those  p.l  <*  W 1901  a p«  m 

Kingdom.  So  iw  as  powrs  mo  concerned,  equal  piobabl,  to  about  three  lamilies,  and  the  total 

it  would  appeal'  that  nothing  more  is  toquued  tl  an  rf  Mdblgs  wa5  72,339.  Another  instance  of 

those  which  already  exist,  and  that  funds  foi  call jin„  thg  relative  agricultural  importance  of  mountain 


on  the  work  are  alone  needed  to  start  a scheme  of 
State  afforestation,  assuming  such  to.  be  desirable 
the  interests  of  the  national  welfare. 

236.  Chairman.— I think  you  had  better  go  on  now 
■to  the  next  head? 

. part  of  the  same 


Lord  Castletown. — Yes  ; it 

SU2^7°  Chairman. — It  is  all  part  of  the  same  thing. 
I think  it  would  be  better  if  you  continued  your  state- 
ment?—Right  through? 

238.  Chairman.— Yes ; I think  s°!--(HVmss.) 
Very  well  “ The  value  of  mountain  land  to  ttie  1 ai- 
mer and  stock-breeder  has  already  been  referred  to  m 
a general  way  as  being  worth  _3s.  6<Z.  to  7s.  6<t  pel 


land  may  be  found  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elevated  mountain  ranges  in. 
Ireland.  For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  fertile  and 
low-lying  land  as  much  as  possible,  the  figures  given 
below  were  taken  from  returns  for  electoral  divisions,. 
43  in  number,  and  the  totals  of  which  are  given  in 
Table  V.*  The  area  comprised  in  these  divisions, 
forms  a compact  oblong,  about  40  miles  in  length,, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about.  15  miles,  and  in- 
cludes two  comparatively  populous  divisions,  Arklow 
in  the  south,  and  Tallaglit,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  a suburb  of  Dublin,  in  the  north.  The  per- 
manent pasture  forms  37  7 per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  1905,  assuming, 
them  to  be  fed  on  grass  only,  was  equal  to  33  and  0 


enerai  way  as  uemg  - ,-  tnem  to  De  ieu  on  glass  . ,. — ,, 

acre  when  diy  or  free  from  peat  or  bare  rock.  It  lias  respectiveiy  per  100  acres,  again  proving  indirectly 

also  been  pointed  out  that  no  great  distinction  can  the  necessity  0f  a portion  of  the  mountain  land  for 

be  made  between  it  and  the  nominal  permanent  pas-  their  maintenance. 


t great  deal  of  the  land  i 


ture  wliich  forms,  with  mountain  land,  the  leading  t[l0  margins  0f  the  above  area  is  not  mountain  land,. 
Feature  in  all  mountain  districts,  and  in  estimating  js  occupied  by  crops  and  pasture  of  average 


the  value  of  any  holding  in  the  latter  it  is  difficult  CJua]ifcyj  the  following  figures  are  given  referring  to 

to  value  separately  the  three  classes  of  arable  pasture  three  adjoining  divisions  only,  situate  practically 

and  mountain  which  are  more  or  less  ^dependent  upon 


each  other  in  making  up  the  total.  For  the  purpose 


eacn  OWier  in  unliving  - --  ----  i ■ ., 

of  this  inquiry,  however,  it  is  desirable  I o know,  it 


possible,  the  approximate  value  of  the  mountain  land 
and  especially  the  better  portion  of  it,  when 
separated  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  hording,  tor 


three  adjoining  divisions  only, 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and  affording  a better 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  rougher  land  with  which  any 
scheme  of  afforestation  would  have  to  deal.  The  total 
area  of  this  tract  is  73,872  acres,  which  is  divided 
as  shown  in  Table  VI*  The  items  of  chief, 

interest  are  the  heavy  stock  of  sheep  for  grass  only,. 


in  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  afforestation  the  ^]le  ]ow  valuation  placed  upon  both  land  and  build- 
effect  of  transferring  such  land  from  the  farmer  to  jngs,  and  the  fact  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 

the  forester  must  be  reckoned  with.  While  each  in-  js  occupjed  in  mountain  and  grass.  An  inspection 

dividual  district  must  be,  dealt  with  separately  0f  the  land  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  about 


actual  practice,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
main  divisions  of  the  land  in  districts  in  which 
barren  mountain  and  rough  pasture  predominate, 
together  with  the  head  of  cattle  and  sheep'  they  are 
capable  of  carrying,  for  it  is  upon  the  latter  that 
their  value,  more  or  less  directly  depends,  lbere  are 
i Ireland  160  Poor  Law  Unions,,  and  the  Statist- r-- 


7,000  acres,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  70,000  occupied  by 
the  latter  could  be  successfully  planted,  and  if  three- 
times  the  poor  law  valuation  be  accepted  as  the  mar- 
ket value  of  this  land,  fair  returns  from  afforestation 
would  not  be  difficult.  The  figures  with  regard  to 
population  bring  out  the  fact  that  not  only  is  this 
very  low,  but  that  it  decreased  20  per  cent.  between- 


Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publish  189y  and  lg0o.  The  apparent  value  of  this  area  for 


returns  with  regard  to  these  unions  which  enable  a 
fairly  reliable  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land  they  contain.  Table  T\  • 
contains  certain  particulars  relating  to  twenty- 
one  of  these,  all  of  wliicli,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  are  situated  on  the  west  and  north-west 
coast.  The  total  area  of  the  whole  is.  3,348,840  acres, 
whilst  the  extent  of  barren  mountain  land 


agricultural  purposes,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  great,  whether  the  standard  by  which  it  is  judged 
is  the  valuation,  the  population  it  supports,  or  the 
head  of  live  stock  over  the  entire  area,  and  in  this 
and  similar  districts  the  question  of  State  afforesta- 
tion deserves  careful  consideration.  The  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  low  average 
valuation  is  principally  due  to  the  large  proportion 


1,027,066  acres,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned  0f  absolutely  waste  land,  apart  from  its  value  to 
under  that  head  in  Ireland.  In  spite  of  the  large  shooting  purposes  and  sheep  during  the  summer 
percentage  of  nominal  waste,  however,  the  number  months.  Probably  50,000  out  of  the  59,000  acres 


of  cattle" in  1904,  in  a large  number  of  these  unions, 
was  very  little  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  calculated  per  100  acres  of  total  surface. 

With  regard  to  sheep,  however,  it  is  seen  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  carry  a head  of  sheep  well  above  the 
general  average,  three  only  falling  greatly  below  it. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  mountain  land  in  most 
of  these  districts  is  largely  covered  with  wet  moun- 
tain peat,  the  head  of  stock  is  rather  remarkable,  and 
although  in  point  of  quality  the  animals  doubtless 
fall  below  those  fed  in  more  fertile  districts,  Ireland’s 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  heavily-stocked 
country  in  Europe  would  seem  to  be  substantiated. 

Probably  the  mild  winters  and  the  absence  of  snow 
for  any  length  of  time  facilitates  the  work  of  the 
stock-owner  to  some  extent,  and  render  a good  deal 
of  the  poorer  pastures,  which  in  more  severe  climates 
would  be  quite  worthless,  of  some  value.  But  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  mountain 
land  to  the  stock-owner  is  probably  brought  out  when 
the  head  of  stock  per  100  acres  of  grass  is  considered. 

The  percentage  of  grass  to  total  area  in  Ireland  is 
52,  and  in  1904  statistics  show  that  for  every  100 
acres  of  this  land  43  cattle  and  35  sheep  were  present 
in  the  country.  The  percentage  of  grass  to  total  area 
in  the  21  unions  under  review  was  35,  and  the  cattle 
and  sheep  per  100  acres  were  42  and  52  resnectivelv. 

It  is,  therefore,  fairly  evident  that  the  head  of  stock  . . 

maintained  in  these  unions  depended  largely  upon  largely  depends  np< 
* See  Appendix  42. 


would  not  be  valued  at.  more  than  3d.  i 
total  of  £625.  This  would  leave  over  £36,000  as  the 
value  of  23,000  acres,  or  an  average  of  3s.  Id.  per 
acre,  bringing  the  probable  market  value  of  land  and 
buildings  to  about  7s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

“ The  average,  value  of  ' mountain  land  suitable 
for  afforestation  purposes,  therefore,  cannot  to 
put  at  much  less  than  5s.  per  acre  per  an- 
num, although  in  exceptional  cases  it  might 
be  obtained  for  less.  Taking  the  tendency  0 
the  population  in  mountain  districts  to  decrease, 
and  the  land  itself  to  become  covered  with  bracken 
and  gorse,  the  probability  is  that  a great  deal  of  i 
could  be  sold  by  the  owners  at  that  price  with  a - 
vantage,  and  still  leave  sufficient  to  maintain  tn 
present  stock  of  sheep,  a class  of  stock  for  which  sue 
hand  can  only  be  regarded  as  suitable.  Next  to  tn 
importance  of  mountain  land  to  the  stockowners,  i 
value  fox  afforestation  purposes  has  to  be  considered- 
The  growth  of  existing,  woods  and  a knowledge  ot 
general  conditions  necessary  for  successful  tree  grow 
make  it  fairly  clear  that  this  type  of  land  is  P1*  ' 
cipally  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coniferous  tim 
of  small  or  moderate  size,  and  that  the  average  y* ... 
of  timber,  and  the  price  likely  to  be  paid  for ' to 
-pared  with  what  can  be  produced  Q» 


not  be  high  compared  with  what  can  be  produced 
low-lying  and  better  land.  Apart  froni^  the 


of  the  timber  produced  on  such  land,  the  price 

the  cost  of  transit  to  a consum 
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ing  centre,  and  in  mountain  regions  this  cost  is  often 
high,  and  in  some  cases  prohibitive.  Financial  suc- 
cess in  such  districts  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  management,  together  with 
the  initial  outlay  being  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and 
■experience  proves  that  low  costs  of  production  are 
only  possible  where  the  area  taken  in  hand  is  botli 
large  and  compact,  and  capable  of  keeping  up  a con- 
tinuous supply,  which  enables  economies  to  be  effected 
in  marketing  or  converting  the  timber.  The  value 
•of  mountain  land,  therefore,  apart  from  its  produc- 
tive powers,  turns  very  much  upon  the  individual 
size  of  suitable  area.  Five  thousand  acres  in  a com- 
pact block  might  be  worked  at  a good  profit,  while 
five  thousand  acres  in  twenty  or  thirty  detached  por- 
tions could  only  be  worked  at  a loss.  As  a general 
rule,  the  better  the  soil  and  situation  and  the  nearer 
the  land  lies  to  a canal,  railway,  or  market,  the 
smaller  the  area  that  can  be  worked  profitably  down 
to  a minimum  of  500  acres,  below  which  economic 
forestry  becomes  very  difficult  on  any  but  the  best 
•class  of  land  in  lowland  districts.  In  Ireland  the 
mountain  ranges  are  usually  covered  with  thin  wet 
peat  at  high  elevations,  and  owing  to  the  rocky  and 
uneven  character  of  the  surface  below,  draining  is 
difficult,  costly,  and,  in  most  cases,  only  possible  at 
a prohibitive  outlay.  The  plantation  areas  on  the 
•slopes  of  the  higher  mountains,  therefore,  are  chiefly 
found  immediately  above  the  enclosed  land  or  per- 
manent pasture  of  the  holdings  situate  in  all  valleys 
running  into  the  hills,  and  reaching  as  far  up  as  the 
line  to  which  the  mountain  peat  descends,  and  which 
is  continually  varying  in  altitude.  The  existence  of 
large  compact  areas  which  do  not  include  holdings, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  worthless  ground,  on  the  other, 
is,  therefore,  comparatively  limited,  and  such  areas 
are  only  found,  as  a rule,  on  the  lower  hills  which 
surround  in  many  places  the  more  elevated  masses, 
and  which  are  covered  with  soil  too  worthless  to  re- 
pay the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivation.  Narrow 
valleys  may  also  occasionally  be  met  with  which  pre- 
sent suitable  conditions  for  tree-growth,  but  in  these 
the  length  of  boundary  line  necessary  for  enclosing 
a large  area  is  a disadvantageous  feature  in  many 
•cases. 

-n/'m™1,  an  inspection  of  the  area  covered  by 
;'le  VVicklow  mountains  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  the  number  of  centres  in  which  afforestation  on 


a large  scale  would  be  possible  was  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  at  the  most,  representing  a total  area  of 
about  20,000  acres,  equal  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mountain  land  in  the  range.  How  many  of  those 
centres  could  be  acquired  on  reasonable  terms  is  a 
further  point,  which  could  not  be  gone  into  nor  the 
extent  to  which  the  ownership  of  the  areas  was 
divided.  From  their  geographical  position,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  facilities  which  exist  for 
placing  timber  on  rail  or  ship,  the  Wicklow  hills 
must  be  regarded  as  well  above  the  average  in  point 
of  suitability  for  any  scheme  of  afforestation,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
mountain  land  in  Ireland  is  suitable  for  profitable 
afforestation  under  existing  conditions. 

“ While  the  possibilities  of  planting  the  mountain 
land  in  Ireland  are  limited  by  its  physical  condition 
and  the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  the  influence  of  even 
ten  per  cent,  in  mountain  districts  would  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  industrial  habits  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  tend  to  check  the  decrease  in  popula- 
tion which  is  now  taking  place.  The  number  of  acres 
of  woodland  necessary  to  keep  one  man  fully  em- 
ployed has  been  estimated  at  from  50  to  100,  and 
under  average  conditions  there  is  probably  not  much 
to  choose  in  this  respect  between  stock-raising  as 
carried  on  in  Ireland  and  forestry.  But  it  is  rather 
as  a means  of  assisting  the  smaller  holder,  and  of 
improving  his  material  condition,  that  large  woods 
would  prove  of  value  in  mountain  ranges.  In  the 
latter  no  outlet  for  superfluous  labour  exists,  and 
the  sons  of  small  farmers  have  no  alternative  but  to 
migrate  or  emigrate  as  they  reach  a wage-earning  age. 
With  planting,  timber  felling,  and  other  work  going 
on  in  their  midst,  these  young  labourers  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  during  the 
winter  which  would  enable  them  to  stay  under  the 
parental  roof  for  several  years  longer  than  is  now 
possible,  and  encourage  in  them  industrial  habits, 
which  are  often  impossible  under  present  conditions. 
Similar  advantages  would  follow  for  the  holder  of 
one  or  two  acres  of  land,  whose  employment  is  equally 
as  deficient  as  that  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
community,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  affores- 
tation would  check  to  some  extent  that  emigration  of 
the  stx-onger  and  more  able-bodied  members  of  the 
population  which  is  becoming  such  a serious  feature  in 
all  rural  districts.” 


Ihe  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  3, 1907. 
A.  C.  Forbes, 
Esq-,  P-H-A.S. 
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AT  11  A.M. , 


At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 


Present :-T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory, 
c.m.g.,  d.l.;  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly.d.d.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ross;  HughDe  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.;  William  F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  c.b.  ; William 
R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  m.a.  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 


and  Denis  J.  M'Gbath,  Esq.,  b.a,,  Secretary. 


A.  C.  Fokbes,  Esq., 


239.  Chairman. — Resume  where  you  left  off  yester- 
day.— (Witness). — I read  this  paragraph  ( indicated ) 


yesterday ; you  don’t  wish  me  to  read  it  again 

240.  No. — I left  off  at  paragraph  10  here. 

241.  Lord  Castletown. — Yes,  at  paragraph  No.  10. 

242.  Chairman.— “ Afforestation  of  Feat  Bogs.”— 
( Witness). — Do  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions  on 
this  ? 

243.  Chairman.— I think  it  is  better  to  read  on  to 
the  end,  and  questions  can  be  asked  then. 

(fFitncsa.) — To  the  end.  Very  well.  (Beading)— 

In  most  of  the  comprehensive  schemes  of 
afforestation  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land peat  bogs  have  figured  to  the  extent  of 
about  a million  acres.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  imagination  has  played  a more  active 
part  than  experience  in  the  drawing  up  of  those  esti- 


mates. In  the  first  place,  the  peat  bog  area,  though 
large,  is  very  much  broken  up  and  disconnected ; and 
in  the  second,  the  growth  of  timber  on. the  larger  and 
deeper  bogs  is  possible  only  after  a costly  process  of 
draining  and  preparation,  which  places  it  beyond  the 
pale  of  rural  economy.  A systematic  experiment  in 
Log-planting  would  afford  valuable  information,  but 
beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  wise  to  proceed  at  pre- 
sent, taking  into  account  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
timber  now  existing  on  bogs  in  the  shape  of  clumps 
and  small  plantations  round  their  margins.”  That 
finishes  that  portion. 

244.  Chairman. — Lord  Castletown  wants  to  ask  you 
some  questions  on  the  part  you  quoted  yesterday. 

245.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  quite  possible  to  plant  cut- 
out bog — if  only  half  peat  ? — Yes  ; but  the  difficulty 
is  that  in  the  deeper  bogs  you  may  have  20  feet  of 
peat  to  take  off. 

246.  Yes,  I see  so — bogs  that  have  been  used? — 
This  statement  does  not  refer  to  cut-away  bogs  at  all. 

247.  Lord  Castletown. — I want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  in  a moment.  I will  just  take  you  to 
Part  2,  sub-section  5,  on  page  5.  There  you  see : 
“ For  a distance  of  50  miles  from  the  coast-line  tree- 
growth  on  exposed  situations  is  greatly  retarded  both 
by  the  force  and  nature  of  the  wind  from  the  Atlantic, 
and,  although  the  climate  generally  is  mild  and 
humid,  natural  shelter  afforded  by  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  is  an  essential  to  success  in  economic 
forestry.”  Force  and  nature  of  the  wind  from  the 
Atlantic.  You  have  had  very  considerable  experience 
in  Scotland? — Yes,  I have  had  experience  in  Scot- 
land ; not  so  much  on  the  West  as  on  the  East. 

248.  On  the  West  coast? — Not  so  much  as  on  the 
East. 

249.  Not  so  much  ? — No,  not  so  much. 

250.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a great  number 
of  large  plantations — large  areas  of  plantations — 
large  areas  planted  on  the  West  coast? — Yes. 

251.  I know — I have  just  come  from  there? — Yes. 

252.  They  are  doing  well? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

253.  But  you  have  not  much  experience  on  the 
West  coast?— No,  not  much  experience — more  on  the 
East. 


h.a.s.,  further  examined. 

254.  Therefore  you  only  lay  that  down  rather  as 
an  opinion  ?— Well,  there,  of  course,  you  would  get 
the  effect  of  natural  shelter  more  than  you  possibly 
would  on  ordinary  mountain  lands.  On  flat  land 
you  could  do  a great  deal,  because  the  outside  row  of 
trees  will  shelter  the  inner. 

255.  I am  not  speaking  of  mountain  land  ? — If  you 
get  slopes  facing  the  sea  I don’t  think  you  can  do- 

256.  Quite  close  to  the.  sea  on  the  West  coast  I saw 
very  large  areas  ; many  thousands  of  acres,  very  large 
areas  growing? — (Witness.)— What  aspect? 

257.  I should  think  South  and  East? — Yes,  that 
would,  of  course,  cover  what  I say. 

258.  I am  only  drawing  your  attention  to  it.  You 
see  you  rather  lay  down  a dictum  there;  because  you 
point  to  it  to  show  it  is  not  a very  good  thing  to 
plant  there.  I am  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  done  where  the  system  adopted  is  one- 
that  has  been  found  to  be  a very  useful  one?  Yes; 
you  see  the  same  thing  in  Ireland — you  see  trees  with- 
in a mile  or  so  of  the  YVest  coast. 

259.  I am  drawing  your  attention  to  it.  Therefore 
it  is  not  a hard  and  fast  rule? — Not  at  all.  I think 
natural  shelter  is  the  thing  essential. 

260.  Just  where  you  would  get  cover.  “And 
although  the  climate  is  generally  mild  and  humid, 
natural  shelter  afforded  by  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  is  an  essential  to  success.”  Have  you  a large 
experience  of  the  mountain  part  of  Ireland,  or  rather 
are  you  dealing  with  Wicklow  ? — The  mountain  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  country. 

261.  You  have  found  the  deep  peat  high  up  on  the 
mountains? — Over  1,000  feet. 

262.  It  varies  very  often  ? — The  depth  of  the  peat . 

263.  No.  Some  mountains  you  find  have  deep  peat 
and  some  not? — Some  mountains  are  quite  bare, 
especially  in  the  South. 

264.  Some  would  plant  very  well  ? — Where  you  have 
soil.  In  Galway,  in  many  parts,  you  have  neither 
soil  nor  peat. 

265.  Y Ye  know  that  you  can’t  plant  on  iock/-- 
YVliere  you  have  soil  and  no  peat,  I think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  plant  at  a considerable  elevation. 

266.  Just  on  the  same  page  you  state  a difficulty  . 
the  joint  grazing  of  the  mountains.  It  is  very  dim- 
cult  to  find  out  where  one  man’s  grazing  ends  ana 
another  steps  in.  That  would  rather  militate  agains 
planting? — YVell,  I think  the  custom  on  the  Wicklow 
mountains  is  that  a number  of  farmers  graze  a section 
of  the  mountain.  The  boundaries  are  well  dehnea. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  The  chief  troub - 
would  be  in  arranging  with  each  one  of  these  to  gi't- 
up  his  grazing.  Perhaps  five  or  six  would  agree  an' 
two  or  three  would  not  agree. 

267.  In  other  mountains  there  are,  you  are  awar<_ 

no  provisions? — Yes,  the  whole  mountain  is  more 
less  held  in  common.  There  there  would  be  g 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  . 

268.  Well,  don’t  you  think  that  the  best  pmn 

meet  this  difficulty  would  be  to  select  the  most  suitam 
places  first;  get  in  there  with  the  people  filing 
near  the  mountains,  or  who  have  grazing  S ' 
cn  the  mountains,  show  the  advantage  of  ’ 
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which  they  will  see — they  will  find  that  labour 
will  improve  and  that  shelter  gives  them  other  ad- 
vantages. Then  they  will  be  more  willing  to  meet  you 
where  there  are  poor  lands  and  grazing  rights,  and 
they  will  begin  to  realise  the  value  of  woodlands  on 
the  mountains,  and  that  with  them  they  are  better 
for  the  stock.  They  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  you — 
don’t  you  think  that  would  be  the  result  of  your 
work? — I think  so,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way. 

269.  Then  as  to  the  size  of  blocks.  You  are  quite 
clear — I think  we  are  all  agreed — that  you  must 
plant  in  large  blocks  ; it  cheapens  your  fencing  if  the 
area  is  compact.  That  is  a great  difficulty.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  ? — Yes.  I would  not  like 
it  to  be  taken  strictly  as  essential  at  first.  It  is 
possible  to  start  with  small  areas  and  gradually 
extend  your  work.  You  can’t  do  that,  however, 
unless  you  select  your  areas  properly  to  begin  with. 

270.  According  to  the  configuration  of  the  mountain? 

—The  general  configuration  of  the  mountain,  not 
merely  with  regard  to  the  particular  place  you  start 
with. 

271.  Because,  of  course,  there  might  be  a great  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  situation  of  the  belting  or  sec- 
tion suitably  selected  'according  to  where  you  .are 
going  to  treat  your  timber  when  you  are  beginning 
to  cut? — Quite  so. 

272.  You  say  here : The  facilities  already  pos- 

sessed by  Government  Departments  for  acquiring 
waste  land  for  planting  purposes  are  chiefly  vested 
in  the  Estates  Commissioners  ‘and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  while  the  Office  of  Woods  is  empowered 
to  devote  the  money  derived  from  Crown  quit  rents  or 
their  redemption  to  re-investment  in  land  purchase. 

The  powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  reservation  of  suitable  planting  land  abl°  to  Set  hold  of. 


paragraph  : “ It  is  improbable  that  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  land  of  Ireland — of  the  mountain  land 
of  Ireland — is  suitable  for  afforestation  under  existing 
conditions.”  That  is  a very  wide  statement? — Oh,  yes, 
it  is  only  an  opinion. 

283.  I suppose  the  words  “ existing  conditions  ” 
cover  the  ground  ?— Yes  ; I think  so,  if  you  take  the 
conditions. 

284.  I agree  with  you  in  all  you  say  in  the  rest.  I 
should  have  joined  issue  with  you  on  that,  as  I think, 
from  my  knowledge  for  a great  number  of  years, 
t.iat  there  is  very  much  more  than  ten  per  cent.  ? — 
I mean  the  nominal  waste.  I think  the  land  that  is 
most  suitable  for  planting  is  very  often  that  land 
which  is  returned  as  permanent  pasture,  covered  with 
gorse,  heather,  and  bracken,  and  so  on. 

285.  But  however  that  is,  without  very  seriously 
interfering  with  once  utilised  land  which  you  do 
consider  is  valuable  in  the  shape  of  pasturage,  there 
is  land— which  would  be  useful  for  afforestation — 
without  interfering  with  the  existing  rights  in  any 
shape  or  form  ?— I think  a man  who  has  perhaps  had 
this  land  in  his  family  for  30  years  would  have  a 
greater  claim  to  it  than  a man  who  steps  in  now. 

286.  Well,  there  is  the  question  of  the  afforestation 
of  peat  bogs.  I gather  from  your  paragraph — a very 
short  one— you  have  not  gone  into  that  yet  at  all  ?— 
Where  I did  I always  found  the  same  thing. 

287.  But  your  assumption  is,  from  what  you  have 
seen,  that  a great  deal  more  laud  is  put  down  as 
available  than  really  is— that  a great  deal  of  it  is 
deep  peat,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  afforestation  ? 
— I think  you  may  divide  the  bogs  into  two  classes — 
the  large  bogs  which  are  not  used  at  all,  and  those 
used  for  fuel.  Of  course  the  fuel  bogs  might  be  valu- 


whieh  is  not  required  for  division  amongst  the  tenants 
upon  i&e  sale  of  an  estate.”  Have  you  any  data  for 
that?— I have  given  no  data.  I only  mention  it  to 
explain  what  were  the  general  powers. 

273.  It  has  been 'the  prevalent  idea.  I am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  erroneous.  I only  know  one  case  in  which 
the  Office  of  Forests  and  Woods  has  bought  land — 
portion  of  the  Phcenix  Park?— Well,  I understand 
until  quite  recently  they  had  full  power  to  buy  land 
wiiere  any  specified  sum  they  derive  from  quit  rents 
could  be  applied. 

274.  I am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  utilised  for  other 
purposes ?— But  they  have  general  powers  to  buy  land 
in  Ireland. 

vi75' iN°’  1 a,m  sorry  to  say-  They  may  have  a 
general  power,  but  according  to  the  answers  in  Par- 
lament  they  have  not,  but  they  have  the  power  to 
kn™?  I?°rtgfges'.  but  that  is  all.  I only  wanted  to 
von  glV8  you  data  for  that,  but  I think 

JOU  will  hnd  from  what  I heard  personally 

276.  I a 


The  peat  bogs  might  be  fuel  bogs?— But  the 
supply  of  this  class  of  fuel  is  in  excess  of  the  demand 
at  present.  The  land  could  be  acquired  without 
trouble — the  grazing  rights  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
and  in  many  ways  these  bogs  would  have  an  advan- 
tage that  would  not  be  got  on  mountain  land.  I 
nave,  however,  never  seen  any  great  extent  of  avail- 
able cut-away  bog.  You  could  do  nothing  on  a large 

289.  Of  cut-away  bog?— As  a rule  they  are  utilised 
lor  agricultural  purposes. 

290.  My  experience  of  cutaway  bog  is,  you  plant 
cut-away  bog  and  take  one  crop  off  it— timber— and 
then  you  produce  very  good  land,  because  the  crop- 
ping oi  the  timber  in  a certain  number  of  years 
makes  the  land  valuable  ?— Yes.  there  is  no  doubt 
that  is  so.  The  trouble  seems  to  me  with  cut-away 
bogs  you.  cant  get  them  in  large  areas.  If  you 
leave  the  cut-away  process  until  you  get  500  acres  you 
will  find  the  part  first  cut  away  taken  away. 

291.  I only  asked  yoi 


when  S0-rry  t°  say  1 heard  exactly  the  opposite  . , Vc  ask,erd  you  tlle  question  with  the  object 

Commlfr  0ninf  T^asHry?-!  had  this  from  the  ^ elucidation  You  have  gone  into  this  point  ?- 
roumisjmmers  0f  Woods  and  Forests  themselves.  Wherever  I had  an  opportunity.  I have  not  made 


277.  I 
powers  ?- 


■m  sorry  to  say  they  have  „„t  exercised  their  “ ““  P™‘  b°SS-  ' 1 h,V6  ”'>*  had  tim«- 

-i  understood  from  them Mr\  W.  Redmond,  m.p.—  There  is  plenty 

is  there 


of  mountain  land 


• 5 l^L7d°h°°a' -*  Sate £^‘■08? 

the  sum  The  12’000  acres-  *30,000,  I heard,  i 


oi  that  you  find  more  or  less  covered  with  peat.  * 

293.  There  are  many  of  these  ranges  where  the 

vahie  for  grazing  purposes  is  slight  ?— There  are,  I 
should  say.  ’ * 

294.  And  which  would  be  suitable  for  planting?— 
rf'.  .f'e  al'e  many  places  on  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains quite  suitable. 

295  On  which  tracts  of  land  could  be  acquired 


1 ho“feltohS  work'  01‘  at  l!'  “■  per  "Orel- 
281.  Mr  n ^ sbo^  you  afterwards. 

282  T a U’mmiSsloll€r  Bailey.— How  much? 

**  a «*•._*«  win 


Dublin-. 
Oct.  4, 1907. 
A.  C.*Forbes, 
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296.  What  I am  trying  to  get  out  is  that  there  are 
suitable  tracts  of  mountain  land  which  are  not  very 
useful  for  grazing,  but  v'hich  might  be  utilised  very 
well  for  planting.  I mean  to  say  that  you  would  not 
be  met  with  the  difficulty  of  people  wanting  these 
mountain-sides  everywhere  for  grazing? — Not  every- 
where. But  I think  you  will  find  that  the  value 
placed  upon  these  lands  in  many  cases  for  grazing 
is  very  much  greater  than  people  imagine,  as  I show 
by  the  figures  in  Tables  V.  and  VI.*  The 
number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  mountain  lands  is  very 
often  above  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Although'  that,  perhaps,  does  not  prove  anything 
definitely,  it  proves  that  generally  the  mountain  land 
is  very  largely  used  for  sheep-breeding. 

297.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  doubt  that  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  land  could  be  got? — Yes.  I can 
speak  of  the  Wicklow  mountains.  I can  speak  with 
confidence  of  them.  I made  a special  point  of  going 
over  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  ranges  I have 
not  the  same  knowledge.  I should  say,  roughly, 

20.000  acres  were  suitable. 

298.  In  Wicklow  ?— Yes. 

299.  Which  could  be  acquired? — Without  touching 
upon  the  farming  land  to  any  extent. 

300.  Grazing  rights? — I don’t  know  about  grazing 
rights.  It  could  be  acquired  without  any  difficulty, 
as  far  as  I can  see. 

301.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  distinct  opinion  that 
that  land  would  be  more  profitably  employed  in  plan- 
tations?— Yes,  decidedly.  I kept  that  point  in  view 
all  through.  I mean  land  which  is  really  not  good 
grazing  land. 

302.  In  that  opinion  you  are  taking  into  account 
the  direct  economic  value,  not  merely  the  indirect 
value.  By  indirect  value  I mean  such  considerations 
as  the  greater  employment  to  be  given? — Yes. 

303.  Which  occupation  of  such  land  would  mean?  — 
Yes.  - 

304.  In  the  British  Forestry  Committee’s  Report 
they  estimate  100  acres  used  for  sheep  grazing  gives 
employment  to  one  man,  whereas  ten  men  would  be 
employed,  for  every  100  acres  of  the  same  land 
in  plantation.  Would  you  apply  that  estimate  in 
round  numbers  to  County  Wicklow  land  and  other 
land  in  Ireland  ? — No,  the  sheep  farmer  there  is  a small 
holder  who  has  the  land  with  the  mountain.  He  is 
employed  in  sheep  farming,  and  also  employed  in 
cultivating  the  land  below.  In  Scotland  you  get 

2.000  or  3,000  acres  in  a sheep  farm.  There  the  land 
is  not  employing  many  hands.  One  man  can  look 
after  a thousand  acres  probably. 

305.  It  is  a shepherd  there — not  the  occupier  him- 
self?— The  only  place  in  which  that  applies  is  where 
the  landlord  has  the  mountain  in  his  own  hands  ; or  he 
very  often  takes  in  so  many  sheep  in  the  summer. 
There  you  find  a shepherd  looking  after  1,000  sheep. 

I know  a case  in  point  on  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

306.  In  the  Wicklow  mountains  employment  would 
be  much  more  considerable  if  the  land  were  planta- 
tions than  if  used  for  grazing  purposes? — Yes. 

307.  And  its  direct  economic  value  would  be  greater  ? 
-Yes. 

308.  Mr.  William  Redmond,  m.p. — What  I was 
anxious  to  get  to  is  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  suggestion  is  freely  thrown  out  that  a lot  of  this 
mountain  land  is  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  it  might  give  rise  to  certain  misgiving  in 
the  minds  of  a number  of  those  small  farmers  who 
do  use  these  hills  for  grazing,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a very  important  thing  if  it  could  go  forth  that 
there  is  no  intention  in  any  of  the  projects  of  this 
Committee  in  reference  to  planting  to  deprive  any  of 
these  mountain  farms  of  land  which  is  good  and  useful 
for  their  grazing,  which,  though  it  does  not  give  much 
employment,  is  a very  good  thing  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains.  What  I am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  is 
that  in  Wicklow  there  are  considerable  tracts  of 
mountain  land  “which  could,  without  raising  the 
grazing  difficulty,  be  suited  for  tree  planting,  which 
would  never  hurt  the  people  who  want  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  mountain? — Yes,  never. 

309.  You  agree  with  me? — Yes.  That  is  the.  point. 

310.  Professor  Campbell. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
small  areas  on  the  Wicklow  mountains  along  the 


sides  of  the  hills  that  have  been  planted  at  one  time : 
are  you  thinking  now. of  large  areas,  of  large  blocks?— 
The  20,000  acres  only  includes  large  blocks.  It  does 
not  include  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  could  be 
planted,  but  only  that  in  large  blocks. 

311.  Down  about  Woodenbridge,  and  thereabouts- 
the  sides  of  the  hills  have  all  been  planted  at  one 
time  ? — Yes. 


312.  And  now  there  are  areas  where  there  are  two 
are  three  trees  sticking  up,  which  are  of  no  use  to 
anyone? — Yes, 

313.  You  don’t  include  that? — No.  Not  small 

patches. 

314.  Do  you  think  these  small  patches  could  be 
planted  ? — I think  they  could.  The  only  difficulty.  I 
see  is  with  regard  to  the  fencing : in  many  cases  the 
fencing  has  disappeared. 

315.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  plant  and  fence 
them  ? — Without  seeing  them  I should  not  like  to  say. 
In  some  cases,  not  in  others. 


316.  I am  referring  to  five  to  fifteen-acre  pieces. 
You  know  the  kind  I mean.  You  see  them  all 
round  the  valleys  of  Wicklow? — I know  the  sort  of 
land  you  mean. 

317.  Excellent  for  planting  ; no  use  for  tillage?— 
It  might  be  profitable.  It  depends  on  the  crop  you 
could  get — good  larch  or  ash  would  pay,  with  ordinary 
Scotch  pine  or  spruce — it  would  not  pay. 

318.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  plots  be  taken 
on  under  any  scheme? — The  County  Council  scheme. 

319.  The  State? — I am  afraid  not. 

320.  If  they  were  disposed  to  touch  it? — I am  afraid 
not. 

321.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Do  you  know  the 
road  to  Auglirim  and  Aughavanna? — Yes. 

322.  On  either  side  there  you  notice  that  at  one 
time  there  were  large  woods  that  have  all  been  cut 
down? — Yes. 

323.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  seems  useless 
for  any  purpose  except  plantation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  grazing  just  there? — No.  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  places  I have  described — mentioned  here.  I don’t 
wish  to  name  any  place  which  is  included  in  the  area. 

324.  Mr.  Montgomery. — With  regard  to  what  you 
said  about  the  bog.  I gather  some  of  these  Wicklow 
mountains  where,  you  say,  the  land  might  be  got 
free  of  grazing  rights— has  too  much  turf  on  it?— 
A great  deal  of  it. 

325.  That  would  apply  to  a great  deal  of  the 
country,  for  there  are  many  districts  which  might 
presumablv  be  had  on  which  you  might  plant  at  once. 
The  long  valleys,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  between  the 
valleys  arc  more  or  less  deep  bog  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  plant  trees  on? — To  some  extent. 

326.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  any  Forestry  Branch  to  take  these  tracts, 
in  view  of  che  increasing  value  of  peat  for  fuel  and 
other  purposes,  to  take  these  tracts  and  plant  such 
parts  of  them  as  could  be  planted  now,  and  develop 
the  peat  industry  on  the  other  parts,  with  a view  oi 
planting  them  when  the  peat  was  cut  out.  Worn 
not  the  profit  in  many  cases,  if  you  made  proper 
roads,  that  you  would  get  for  turbary  rights— or  t 
value  you  would  get  for  peat  made  by  yourself,  pay 

a serious  reform  in  the  management  ?— In  district 
where  peat  would  be  scarce.  In  the  majority  of  thes 
districts  peat  is  so  .plentiful  it  is  a remote  chan 
whether  it  would  ever  become  of  much  value. 

327.  In  many  of  the  cases  ?— In  many  of  the  case 

you  find  peat  so  plentiful  that  the  mountain  p 
would  never  be  called  upon.  , . , , w- 

328.  There  are  districts  in  which  the  inland  oog» 
are  nearly  exhausted, . and  they  must -go  to  the  mo 
tains  ? — Some. 

329.  You  don’t  think  that  would  be  the  case  in  id 
Wicklow  mountains  which  you  mention  as  having.  , 
much  a depth  of  peat  to  lie  planted  ? — In  the 

low  mountains  you  have  the  fact  to  face  that  y° 
near  the  shipping  ports,  and  in  many  of  the  d.ist_  , 
you  would  find  the  people  would  burn  coal  mste- 
of  peat.  In  the  event  of  coal  getting  much  dearer, 
that  would  be  the  case;  I don’t  know.  At  the  p - 
time  coal  is  very  largely  used  in  the  districts  n P 

°f330atMr.  Wv  Redmond,  m.p.— On  the  mountains  ?' 
Not  so  much  on  the  mountains,  but  m the  smal  » ^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  mountains.  You  never  have, 


* See  Appendix  42. 
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course,  much  demand  except  from  the  small  holders. 
Small  holders  probably  would  not  care  to  buy  tire 

^SSOa.  Professor  Campbell. — You  have  been  in  Con- 
nemara?— Yes. 

331.  There  are  large  areas  there  where  the  peat  runs 
aip  on  the  mountains? — Yes. 

332.  And  not  very  deep? — No. 

333.  Would  such  land  as  that  be  suitable 
for  planting? — I think  planting  and  waste  land 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Hills,  bogs,  and 
places  where  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  expect  trees 
fo  grow-  Then  really  good  land  which  I have  men- 
tioned, which  you  could  plant  and  get  some  profit  out 
of.  In  between  these  you  get  such  land  as  you  refer 
to’,  and  I think  it  is  just  a doubtful  point  whether 
timber  growing  oh  these  hills  might  pay  or  not.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  some  experi- 
ments are  needed  in  this  country  on  that  sort  of  land. 
We  have  no  systematic  experiments  there  so  far.  For 
future  generations  they  would  be  extremely  valuable. 

334.  In  the  case  of  these  mountains  you  visited,  you 
have,  of  course,  one  side  facing  the  sea  and  another 
the  land  ; you  expressed  the  opinion  before  that  you 
could  not  plant  on  the  side  towards  the  Atlantic? — 
You  could  plant,  but  you  would  get  nothing  worth 
cutting  down. 

335.  I have  seen  trees  planted  recently  on  the 

eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains? — Yes.  I have 

seen  trees  planted  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

336.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  ?— Yes. 

337.  Now  these  trees  have  been  an  entire  failure  ?— 
Not  necessarily. 

338.  But  you  have  actually  seen  them  a failure, 
you  can’t  say  they  have  been  a success  when  they  are 
not?— Unless  you  know  the  whole  circumstances  of 
planting  you  can’t  say  whether  the  failure  is  due  to 
climate  or  soil. 

339.  To  what  might  it  be  due  ? — I should  not  like 
to  say.  It  might  be  due  to  bad  planting,  bad  plants. 

340.  You  could  not  but  expect  that  out  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  trees  some  of  them  would  be  well 
planted,  and  you  know  there  is  not  one  of  them  grow- 
ing satisfactorily  excepting  an  occasional  one  in  a 
sheltered  nook?— Do  you  refer  to  them  on  any  par- 
ticular spot? 

341.  I am  referring  to  the  whole  of  Connemara. 

There  is  a very  large  area  of  the  same  character  down 
there? — Very  large.  . . 

342.  Well,  now,  my  point  is  this.  In  your  opinion, 
is  it  possible  to  plant  that  land  ? — It  is  possible  to 
plant  some  of  it,  but  no  one  could  tell  whether  it 
would  be  a financial  success  or  not. 

343.  I understand  ? — But  I think  it  desirable  as  an 
experiment.  Some  systematic  experiments  should  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  future  generations. 

344.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — A great  deal  of 
that  land  in  the  West  bore  traces  that  at  one  time  it 
was  well  forested  ? — I should  say  almost  the  whole  of 
it. 

345.  If  the  trees  grew  there  in  former  times,  is  there 
anything  impossible  in  growing  them  again.  Has  the 
climate  changed  ? — The  climate  has  not,  but  then  the 
soil  has  changed.  You  get  the  peat  now  where  you 
had  not  peat  before. 

346.  Has  that  then  resulted  from  the  clearing  away 
of  the  woods  largely  ? — I could  not  express  an  opinion. 

347.  Within  historic  times  we  meet  with  large 
woods  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  You  know  that  in 
the  16th  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  there 
are  parts  of  the  West,  which  were  covered  with 
forests. 

348.  Lord  Castletown. — You  might  see  in  Mayo, 
that  the.  coast  has  had  very  often  big  oaks,  where 
the  lands  goes  round  the  sea  ; you  will  find  deep  peat, 
as  deep  as  this  room,  and  these  forests  were  destroyed 
either  by  fire  or  by  something  or  other.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  know  what  all  the  peat  really  is  the  result 
of— of  the  dying  out  of  the  forests  or  of  what.  I 
believe  that  is  really,  what  it  is. 

349.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— That  would  ex- 
plain what  we  might  call  the  pre-historic  forests,  but 
tlie  forests  that  have  come  down  to  recent  periods, 
down  to  the  17th  century,  these  forests  were  destroyed 
,n  other  ways,  by  cutting.  Well,  would  it  not  be 
possible,  or  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
W<*Kn  not  Possible,  to  re-afforest. 

350.  Lord  Castletown. — You  can’t  re-afforest  on 
deep  peat.  . 

351.  Mi-.  Commissioner  ■ Baiiey.  Did  these  trees 
grow  on  the  deep  peat  ? 


Lord  Castletown.— Not  on  peat.  . Dublin. 

352.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Did  the  forests  — 

that  were  destroyed? — I think  that  might  come  into  Oct.  4,  1907. 
the  question.  , r Foilies 

353.  Lord  Castletown.— We  take  it  you  would  not  jV  "/ 
advise  extensive  forestry  operations  on  these  western  ’’ 
mountains  without  previous  experiments  ? — I should 

354.  You  would  confine  your  operations  to  moun- 
tain bits  such  as  you  describe.. 

355.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  say — “.So 
far  as  powers  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  nothing  more  is  required  than  those  which  already 
exist,  and  that  funds  alone  are  needed  to  start  a 
scheme  of  State  afforestation,  assuming  such  to  bs 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  national  welfare.”  Is 
that  so  ? Do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  powers  ? — I 
think  there  are  sufficient  powers  with  the  exception  of 
compulsory  powers.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  no 
power  so  fax-  as  I know  to  take  land. 

356.  Do  you  rhink  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  these 
compulsory  powers  you  .refer  to  there  ? — If  you  were 
going  to  plant  a million  acres  in  one  block  you  would 
require  compulsory  powers,  but  on  the  lines  I suggest 
I say  that  compulsory  powers  would  do  you.  no  good. 

They  would  possibly  create  friction. 

357.  They  would  not-  act  in  the  case  to  which  you 
refer  where  -you  have  suitable  areas  of  mountain  land 
that  are  affected  by  these  grazing  rights.  To  clear  out 
these  grazing  rights  would  there  be  any  trouble 
there? — I think  if  you  compensate  an  owner  by  com- 
pulsion, he  has  still  the  same  feeling  against  you  as 
if  you  take  his  land  without  compensation.  I think 
compulsion  in  any  shape  or  form  under  a scheme  that 
you  would  be  able  to  work  would  be  bad  if  the  people 
themselves  did  not  realise  that  afforestation  would  be 
good.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  another- 
generation. 

358.  Education? — Yes,  it  is  a case  for  education, 
not  compulsion  at  all. 

359.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
any  compulsory  powers  ? — I have  no  doubt  compulsory 
powers  might  be  desirable,  but  I don’t  think  they 
should  be  exercised  there  unless  t'ou  got  nineteen  men 
agreeing  and  one  man  standing  out  just  for  the  sake 
of  obstinacy : then  it  might  be  desirable. 

360.  In  the  case  of  mountain  grazing,  where  you 
have  a large  number  of  persons  who  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountain,  who  have  common 
rights  of  grazing  over  the  mountain,  you  consider  that 
is  a great  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  perhaps  suit- 
able tracts? — I think  it  is  a difficulty.  I don’t  think 
it  is  absolutely  an  obstacle.  I think  you  can  get  over 
that-  difficulty  by  arrangement  and  working  in  the 
light  way  with  these  people. 

361.  You  think  you  could  purchase  the  tract  free 
from  any  rights  and  without  much  trouble  ? — I think 
you  might  have  a lot  of  trouble,  but  I think  you  could 
do  it.  ■ It  is  not-  a case  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  range 
of  mountains.  If  you  were  doing  that  it  would  be 
difficult.  You  are  taking  up  a few  places  without 
affecting  anyone  except  those  directly  concerned — 
that  simplifies  it. 

362.  Lord  Castletown. — A large  area? — 2,000  acres 
or  so.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that. 

363.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — If  you  have  a 
mountain  with  a very  large  number  of  men  having 
common  rights,  grazing  rights,  is  not  it  a very  diffi- 
cult operation? — It  is  difficult,  and  in  the  cases  which 
Lord  Castletown  mentioned  where  the  grazing  is  over 
the  whole  mountain,  and  where  you  are  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  the  men  who  have  those  particular  rights. 

364.  Where  it  is  common  to  the  whole  district? — 

Then  I think  you  mu6t  have  compulsory  -powers  or 
do  nothing. 

365.  Without  compulsory  powers  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible? — Yes,  but  the  case  I refer  to  is  where  the 
grazing  is  confined  to  a certain  section. 

366.  Mi-.  Montgomery. — You,  so  far  as  your  in- 
vestigations are  concerned,  would  get  plenty  of 
land  to  go  on  with  for  twenty  years  to  come  without 
the  help  of  compulsory  powers? — To  begin  with,  I 
don’t  think  you  want  compulsory  powers. 

367.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  think,  - in 
fact,  it  might  do  harm  to  have  them  ? — In  two  ways. 

You  would  create  a certain  amount  of  friction  and 
also  raise  the  price  of  the  land  that  you  acquire  com- 
pulsorily— you  must  pay  a high  price  that  is  generally 
excessive  for  it. 

368.  Chairman. — Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  compulsory  powers  in 
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■»nnMN.  the  background  ? — I think  in  the  planting  of  land 

such  as  Lord  Castletown  mentions,  subject  to  common 

Ocl.  4,  1907.  grazing  rights  over  Idle  whole  district,  you  might. 

369.  In  the  case  of  nineteen  willing  and,  say,  one 
..  O.  frorbes,  ^stinate  man? — Quite  so.  Where  you  can’t  con- 
-sq.,  f.h.a.  . £ne  yourself  to  a small  area,  but  for  one  district 

I don’t  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  them. 

370.  The  final  section,  Pa'rt  3,  Financial  Require- 
ments?— “In  Part  1 of  this  memorandum  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  estate  woodlands  might  be 
developed  by  granting  a bonus  for  replanting  on  cor- 
rect lines,  and  that  the  only  way  of  saving  a certain 
class  of  woodland  from  destruction  lay  in  it6  purchase 
by  the  County  Councils  or  the  Government.  In  the 
event  of  either  or  both  of  these  schemes  being  adopted, 
special  funds  would  be  necessary  in  the  shape  of  an 
annual  grant,  and  the  amount  of  this  grant  would 
decide  how  far  the  work  of  destruction  now  going  on 
would  be  checked.  As  regards  the  bonus  scheme,  the 
maximum  amount  which  could  be  applied  for  in  any 
one  year  was  limited  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  woodland 
area.  In  the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  woods  in 
Ireland  coming  under  this  scheme,  the  area  which 
might  have  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  6,000  acres. 
But  as  a large  number  of  woods  are  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  any  such  scheme  owing  to  their  character 
and  position,  and  the  class  of  estate  on  which  they 
stand,  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than  a third  of  the 
maximum  would  come  under  the  provision  of  the 
scheme,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  £12,000. 
The  sum  required  for  the  purchase  and  working  of 
the  estate  wcods  abandoned  or  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  their  owners  cannot  be  estimated  without  a 
caireful  inquiry  being  made  in  each  county.  Many  of 
these  woods  being  small,  the  area  covered  by  them 
should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  area,  or  about 
60,000  acres,  only  a portion  of  which  could  be  dealt 
with  in  any  one  year.  If  the  maximum  quantity  of 
land  sold  out  annually  under  the  Purchase  Act  be  put 
at  1,000,000  acres,  and  the  total  of  woodland  met  at 
1.5  of  that  area,  the  above  estimate  of  one-fifth  would 
give  3,000  acres  as  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  dealt 
with.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  more 
than  a third  would  fall  under  6uch  a scheme  in  any 
one  year,  or  1,000  acres.  The  value  of  such  woods 
will,  of  course,  vary  greatly,  but  as  they  usually  form 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  woodland  on  any 
estate  an  estimate  of  £10  per  acre  for  land  and 
timber  would  probably  not  be  too  small,  bearing  in 
mind  the  amount  of  denudation  that  has  already  pro- 
ceeded. The  cost  to  the  counties  adopting  this  scheme 
would  probably  be  limited  to  maintenance  on  the  lines 
suggested,  and  should  not  exceed  five  shillings  per 
acre  annually ; and  as  the  average  for  each  county  is 
less  than  2,000  acres  altogether,  a id.  rate  should 
cover  the  cost  without  difficulty.  The  annual  sum 
required,  if  bought  by  the  Government  under  the 
Purchase  Act,  should  not  exceed  5 per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  money,  which  would  cover  the  annuities  and 
incidental  expenses,  and  for  the  first  twenty  years 
would  not  average  more  than  £5,000.  In  addition  to 
these  woods,  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  larger  woods, 
and  their  working  by  the  State  has  to  be  considered, 
but  no  estimate  can  be  made  beyond  that  providing 
a sum  available  for  either  the  purchase  of  such  woods^ 
or  mountain  land  for  planting  purposes  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  and  the  sum  of  £5,000  would  probably 
cover  the  annual  expenditure  under  this  head.  Sum- 
marising the  above  items  of  expenditure,  the  total 
grant,  required  annually  during  the  next  twenty  years 
would  be  about  £25,000,  which,  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  £29,000,000  by  Dr.  Howitz,§  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  insignificant  dole  towards  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a beneficial  system  of  rural  economy  on  land 
winch  now  brings  in  little  to  the  owners  and  is  gra- 
dually  beooming  useless  to  the  country  generally.” 

371.  Your  estimate  is  a more  modest  one  than  that 
made  by  Dr.  Howifz,  but  it  is  based  on  an  estimate 

?7i,*bl«  waste  land  of  1.000,000 
acres  ? ell  I think  that  the  fund  would  meet  the 
scheme  I suggest.  This  does  not  provide  for  the 
planting  of  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  or  the  whole 
of  the  available  waste  lands. 

37J.  AU  the  suitable  ? — It  applies  .hat  T0„ 
could  take  up  in  any  one  year,  or  an  average'  of 
years  for  the  next  twenty  years.  I assume  that  you 
can  t go  and  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  waste  land  in 

T'“  Mfa*™ 
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373.  It  does  not  include  what  in  your  opinion,  as 
far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  one,  would  be  the 
whole  available  and  suitable  waste  lands  ? — No.  I 
apply  it  to  the  next  twenty  years ; nothing  beyond 
that. 

374.  Your  estimate  is  as  much  as  could  be  practi- 
cally taken  in  hand  ? — Quite  so. 

375.  Fpr  the  next  twenty  years  ? — That  is  so. 

376.  You  think  that  the  sum  represented  for  these 
twenty  years — an  annual  expenditure  of  £25,000? — 
To  cover  the  three  items. 

377.  Lord  Castletown.— It  is  only  a preliminary 
estimate  ? — That  is  so.  I worked  it  out  on  a series  of 
averages,  as  far  as  I could  get  them. 

378.  You  referred  to  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents, 
taken  by  the  Office  of  Woods;  do  you  happen  to  know 
what  the  actual  amount  is  they  receive  under  that 
now  ? — I understand  about  £45,000. 

379.  About  £35,000?— Is  it? 

380.  It  is  rather  curious? — Yes. 

381.  Professor  Campbell. — What  is  the  total  area 
you  deal  with  under  this  ? — The  bonus  scheme  ? 

382.  Yes? — 2,000  acres,  I think. 

383.  That  is,  annual  bonus  ? — 2,000  acres. 

384.  Very  well  now,  and  what  is  the  rest.  How 

is  the  rest  of  the  area  made  up  ? — Well 

385.  What  is  the  total  area  altogether  ? — I could 
not  say. 

386.  Don’t  you  know  the  total — 6,000  acres?— One- 
third  of  the  6,000  I mention. 

387.  I see.  Is  this  the  bonus  you  propose  in  A ? — 
Under  Scheme  A. 

388.  Well,  then,  the  £25,000  ; does  that  include  the 
expense  of  working  the  scheme? — It  includes  the  ex- 
penses beyond  incidental  expenditure,  such  as  in- 
spection and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I have  not 
provided  for. 

389.  Does  it  provide  for  fencing?— My  idea  is  that 
I buy,  say,  1,000  acres  in  one  block.  You  can’t  buy 

1.000  acres  until  you  fix  upon  an  area.  You  buy  in 
one  year  one  area,  of  1,000  acres,  another  year  an- 
other, taking  an  average  of  1,000  acres,  .and  pay, 
say,  £5  an  acre  for  that  land.  That  is  £5,000.  Five 
per  cent,  on  that  oomes  to  £250. 

390.  I see  you  borrow  the  money  ? — I borrow  the 
money,  £250,  to  pay  the  5 per  cent.  Then  I reckon 
the  cost  of  working  every  year  without  planting  the 
whole  of  it  in  any  one  year.  The  cost  of  keeping  it 
going  would  be  £300  ; £250  to  £300.* 

391.  Well? — That  is  £500*  a year  for  every  parti- 
cular place  you  buy. 

392.  Well  ? — So  that  in  ten  vears’  time  you  get 

10.000  acres. 

393.  Yes? — The  interest  on  that  is  £2,500,  and  the 
working  expense  is  £2,500.* 

394.  Yes? — That  means  in  ten  years’  time  you  are 
spending  up  to  the  maximum  amount;  before  that  is 
up  you  are  spending  less,  in  the  later  period  more. 

395.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  would  spend 
£12,000  bonus  to  encourage  the  owners  to  preserve 
their  woods? — Yes. 

396.  That  would  be  spent;  given  to  the  owners  to 
preserve  their  woods? — Yes. 

^ 397.  And  that  sum  would  be  given  annually  ? — 

398.  You  calculate  that  you  would  give  them  a 
bonus  for  the  preservation  of  2,000  acres  at  £6  an 
acre  ? — For  the  replanting  of  2,000  acres. 

399.  At  £6  per  acre? — Yes. 

400.  That  works  out  to  the  £12,000? — Yes. 

401.  Very  well.  The  next  point  you  have  is  that  the 
woods  that  are  in  danger  of  destruction— your  second 
paragraph  there — are,  you  say,  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  public  authority  ? — Yes. 

402.  Well,  you  calculate  that  at  not  more  than  one- 
fifth.  The  total  wood  land  of  the  country  you  calcu- 
late at  300,000  acres,  and  you  say  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  that.  So  you  know  your  maximum  was 

60.000  acres,  1'5  of  the  total  area  of  the  woodland 
would  give  you  3.000  acres. 

403.  The  total  T made  300,000  acres,  and  of  that 
there  is  one-fifth  the  60,000  acres? — Yes.  I think  if 
the  maximum  quantity  of  land  sold  out  annually 
under  the  Purchase  Act  be  put  at  1,000,000  acres  you 
want  one-fifth  of  that,  of  the  1,000,000  acres. 

406.  That  would  leave  you  15,000  acres  of  wood- 
land?— No;  one-fifth  of  that  would  give  you  3,000. 

407.  That  is  so  ? — On  the  average  you  would  not  get 
more  than  one-third  of  the  maximum,  which  would 
give  you  1,000  acres,  and  bought  at  £10  an  acre. 

Forbes  jniinmted  that  the  figures  in  the  answers  to  qq.  390,  391,  and 

to  £300  in  answer  to  q.  3f0  read  £300  to  £500. 

„ „ 391  £500  to  £750. 

0 „ „ ..  393  £2  500  to  £5,000. 
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408.  Professor  Campbell. — Of  course  you  want  to 
get  a capital  sum,  you  have  to  borrow  this  money. 
You  don’t  pay  for  your  land  outright  ? — No  ; I think 
not. 

409.  A much  larger  sum  would  have  to  be  found  ? — 
Oh,  yes ; I am  only  dealing  with  the  working  expenses 
of  the  scheme. 

410.  This  £25,000  is  interest  ? — Largely  interest ; 
interest  and  working  expenses. 

411.  What  Dr.  Howitz  said  did  not  mean  that? — 
Dr.  Howitz  estimated  for  the  buying  up  and  replant- 
ing of  the  whole  3,000,000  acres. 

412.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — That  was  the  capital 

413.  Do  you  think  you  could  present  this  to  us  in 
a more  detailed  form  ? — Yes,  I could  do  that. 

414.  I must  confess  I don’t  understand  it. 

415.  I have  seen  your  first  paragraph,  you  have 
£12,000,  and  second  £5,000 ; that  makes  £17,000. 
How  do  you  get  up  to  the  £25,000.  Where  does  the 
£8,000  come  in? — £12,000  bonus. 

416.  £5,000  to  pay  the  interest  and  working  ex- 
penses annually  of  the  wood  you  are  replanting  and 
the  woods  you  plant  on  these  lands  passing  under  the 
Purchase  Acts? — Then  you  have  to  allow  for  buying 
the  1,000  acres  at  £10  an  acre.  Isn’t  that  so  ? 

417.  I understood  it  was  only  the  interest  you  have 
got  to  deal  with  ? The  £25,000  I don’t  make  out  as 
an  exact  estimate ; only  roughly  I estimate  for  all 
these  things.  You  can’t  estimate  when  you  don’t 
know  what  is  coming  before  you.  You  put  £25,000 
as  a covering  estimate,  and  you  have  given  details  of 
£12,000  and  £5,000?— Yes. 

418.  Professor  Campbell. — Over  and  above  that  you 
have  a {d.  rate? — I estimate  the  County  Councils 
would  pay  that,  about  £15,000. 

419.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — That  is  Id.  rate  on  the 
land. 

420.  Professor  Campbell. — Yes. 

421.  Chairman. — I think  it  would  be  desirable  if 
you  would  put  in  later  fuller  particulars  in  an  esti- 
mate— a financial  statement  about  this  ? — The  only 
way  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  give  an  imaginary 
instance  of  how  it  would  work. 

422.  Lord  Castletown  put  before  our  Advisory" 
Forestry  Committee  a scheme,  and  he  gave  a con- 
siderable number  of  estimated  particulars  there. 
Perhaps  you  might  do  something  on  the  same  lines 
for  the  larger  area  ? — Yes  ; I can  do  that  for  each. 

423.  Lord  Castletown. — I would  be  happy  to  give 

424.  Chairman. — I think  we  may  pass  from  this 
financial  part.  We  shall  have  to  go  over  it  more 
fully  later  on. 

425.  Mr.  Montgomery. — One  suggestion.  In 

referring  to  your  statement  I suggested  yesterday, 
for  reasons  I gave,  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  relax  the  limits  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  land  which  the  owner  might  be  helped 
to  plant? — Two  per  cent,  you  mean. 

426.  The  2 per  cent. — Yes. 

427.  I suppose  you  would  make  provision  -for  ex- 
tending the  bonus  in  cases  where  it  was  desirable, 
where  a man  was  willing  to  plant  in  a treeless  dis- 

Fl’  °r  w*lere  be  was  g°i”g  t°  remedy  the  faults 
of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  having  cut  down — 
t suppose  you  could  provide  for  a considerable  relax- 

, °n.  °f  this  limit  in  certain  cases  by  a moderate 
audition  to  your  total  estimate? — Yes;  I think  you 
could  do  also  something  in  this  way  where  a man 
p ,,ts  every  five  years.  as  on  many'  estates  a man 

“,f.  ’jot  Piant  economically  every  year.  You  could 
„„„  *P  I your  ^ per  cent,  by  5,  that  would  mean  10 
per  cent-  on  the  actual  wood  area. 

1 think  what  I suggested  was— that  in 
aether  •Sfes-  tlus  2 Per  Clnt-  should  be  relaxed  alto- 
starf  i “ a treeless  district  a man  proposes  to 
von  n nf  plant  a couple  of  hundred  acres.  Surely 
that  encourage  that  ? — I ‘think  I should,  but 

ould  depend  on  the  money  I had  to  give  away. 
vnn2?i,  IlJ  revising  this  financial  statement  I suggest 
the  ?!U  d Pr?vide  under  the  head  of  loans  more  than 
[onr>dJ°Unt  Just  ?iven-  Your  present  estimate  is 
reonhJrl  °n,your  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  amount 
s^S?twe?Ly°U  "gidly  adhered  this  limit.  I 
where  there  are  a good  many  cases  in  Ireland 

cases  tb?  C3n  4 ^here  to  that  limit  at  all.  In  other 
revising  f ar°  ma.rglns-  I suggested  just  now  that  in 

ismg  your  estimate  you  should  see  if  there  are 


cases  in  which  this  limit  should  not  be  strietly  ad- 
hered to,  and  for  these  cases  you  would  put  down  so 
many  thousand  pounds  more?— Well,  I believe  the 
area  I worked  it  for,  the  2 per  cent. — was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  woods  as  a rule  could  not  be  cut  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  the  average  rotation  should  not  be 
mem  than  years ; in  many  cases  it  is  usually 

430.  As  you  put  it  to  us.  Supposing  my  father, 
say,  perhaps  most  ignorantly,  before  this  matter  was 
talked  about,  cut  down  woods  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  cut  down,  and  I wanted  to  replant,  should  not 
I be  encouraged  ?— Yes ; it  is  only  financial  difficul- 
ties I point  out  now. 

431-  I suggest  you  ought  to  put  in  a new  esti- 
mate. There  are  a good  many  cases  in  which  those 
limits  should  be  exceeded,  and  that  you  should  put 
down  so  much  to  meet  that?— Yes.  The  present  per- 
centage on  woodland  which  is  replanted  annually  in 
this  country  now  is  only  '37  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area,  therefore  my  estimate  covers  four  times  the 
amount  of  replanting  that  goes  on  now.  That  does 
not  apply  to  individual  estates  to  that  extent. 

, What  j suggest-  for  your  consideration  is  this, 
that  m later,  more  detailed  financial  statements,  you 
should  make  an  allowance  for  going  outside  these 
limits?  Yes;  I think  it  is  a very  desirable  thing  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  a matter  of  finance. 

433.  Chairman. — One  or  two  questions  about  the 
Forestry  School  at  Avondale,  in  order  to  have  it  on 
the  evidence  ? — Yes. 

434  The  Department  acquired  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mr.  Parnell  in  1904  ?— Yes. 

435.  It  was  obtained  by  the  Board  in  consequence 
of  a survey  of  certain  districts  from  which,  it  ap- 
peared that  this  was  one  of  the  best  spots  of  the  kind 
m which  a Forestry  School  could  be  established?—! 
believe  that  is  so. 

436.  You  think  its  situation  as  a Forestry  School 
as  good  as  any  in  your  experience  ?— Yes ; I should 
say  it  is  one  of  the  best  centres  you  could  possibly 

437.  How  does  it  compare,  as  a centre,  with  your 
experience,  elsewhere  I-I  don’t  think  it  compa”! 
favourably  with  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  you  have 
3 i^oge,raleea  ab°ut  20,000  acres  altogether. 
,,„7,'es  1S  thf  best,  spot  you  could  get  in  Ire- 

taking  the  woodland  in  the  district 
. 439  The  principal  object  of  the  school  is  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  as  scientific  foresters  and  woodmen 
tor  employment  in  Ireland,  and  the  laving  out  of  the 
station  was  closely  connected  with  the  working  0£ 
this  school  ? — Yes.  ° 

440.  The  main  idea  has  been  the  training  of  young 
men  m practical  forestry  ? — Yes.  & j h- 

With.  a v!fw  *o  giving  effect  to  that  idea  the 
school  conceives  its  functions? Yes. 

Kindly  explain  your  view  ' of  that?—  The- 
Forestry  School  at  Avondale  was  inaugurated 
n the  autumn  of  1904,  with,  the  object  of 
"a‘nTg  y0Un,8  menaS  working  foresters  and  wood- 
men for  employment  in  Ireland;  and,  so  far  the 
iaying  out  of  the  station  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  working  of  the  school.  The  main  idea  in 
““f?*10"  "lth  fl;e  s,cbool  has  been  the  training  of 
men  m such  practical  forestry  as  is  carried  out  in 
nrSoT8!?  W°°ds  in,  these  countries.  Before  any 
practical  advance  in  the  re-afforestation  of  Ireland 
c®n  be  made  men  must  exist  who  not  only  know  iho 
'TT  ^nting,  thinning,  and  fellin/woX  but 
own  l!f  ?b  e o°  carry  out  these  operations  with  their 
oHhi1 S'  • SUC1  work  as  the  Planting  of  waste  land 
+•  1 f"S  awa7  of  w°m-out  woodland,  and  the 
foimation  of  new  plantations  requires  the  services  of 
skilled  labourers,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  trained 
by  men  themselves  who  have  handled  the  spade  the 

of  others  n'an'i’ntnll  "!  aM!  t°  supervise  Pthe  work 
oi  otlieis  in  an  intelligent  and  business-like  manner 
The  function  of  the  Avondale  School  is  neither  that  of 
trammg  men  in  the  theory  of  fore«tr,  l 
manufacturing  mle-of-thumb  labourers,  but  fn 
bmiug  theory  with  practice  that  the  men  there  traiS 
fan  adapt  themselves  to  the  varied  conditions  j 
which  they  will  probably  have  to  work  hi  l-  f f 
To  attain  this  end  .pplic.nts  are  „ 
prentices,  and  practical  work  has  been  made  thf  h ’ 
of  the  instruction.  Science  and  £rT.» 

t.  destroy  it,  monotony  "fS  “ 


Dublin. 
Oct.  i,  1907. 

A.  C.  Forbes 
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work  in  the  past,  but  is  willing  to  o sue  ' p 468  Mr  fISHEe .—I  believe  the  school  in  the  Forest 

rzn nzi Tt^rfpr  «„f  oi  ssrs 

S35f«££S3  ns  SMSt  «“  -*V  » «<* 

the  condition  laid  down  at  the  outset,  and  clearly  wort 
recognised  all  through  the  course,  that  the  forestry  4ba-  1 
apprentice  is  a workman,  first  and  foremost,  ^and  m 


. your  opinion, 
hard-working  life  c 


yours  s- 
study  a 

on  one  or  t.. . — . v 

our  case  we  confine  the  study  to  evening  or  3 

get  the  same  class  of  men? — Practically 
the  same  class  of  men.  You  get  in  England  a larger 
proportion  of  estate  foresters. 

470.  I saw  Mr.  Hanson  there,  and  he  said  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  every  single 
man.  The  place  was  most  flourishing.  I believe  the 
place  at  Avondale  is  on  the  same  lines.  In  this 
country  if  we  have  an  extension  of  forestry  the  place 
will  flourish? — Most  certainly. 

471.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.—  May  I ask  you  have 

those U wlio ‘ ' li a ve^  led  T steady  you  any  specific  method  of  selection  of  these  young 


consideration  of  this  fact  he  is  paid  a fairly  high 
wage  for  his  services.  His  theoretical  instruction  is 
entirely  confined  to  after  working  hours  for  his  first 
year,  and  almost  entirely  so  for  the  second  and  third 
years,  and  he  gains  practically  nothing  by  his  course 
of  training  until  he  goes  out  as  a qualified  working 
foreman  or  forester  at  the  end  of  it. 

443.  The  class  of  men,  you  admit,  to  be  preferred, 


„ „„  a farm  or  estate? — Yes. 

444.  Such  “are  given  preference  6ver  those  who  have 
no  experience  really  of  rural  or  outdoor  work?— Yes. 

We  have  no  man  who  has  not  had  outdoor  experience. 

445.  From  the  class  of  apprentices  who  have  come 
to  the  school  up  to  this  time,  do  you  think  there 
is  a good  supply  of  foresters  of  that  class,  and  that 
they  will  be  available  in  this  country  ? — Yes  ; we  have 
had  as  a rule  twice  the  number  of  applicants  as  we 
have  had  places  to  fill— more  than  twice  the  number. 

446.  And  they  are  a good  type  of  men  ? — Yes,  a good 
type  of  men: 

‘ 447.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— The  school,  you  have 
said,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1904? — Yes. 

448.  How  many  apprentices — I think  that  is  what 
you  call  them  ? — Yes,  we  call  them  apprentices. 

449.  How  many  of  them  have  passed  through  the 
school  since  that  time? — We  take  them  in  batches, 
six  each  year.  The  batch  of  six  taken  in  the  first  year 
are  now  ready  to  go  out — almost  ready  to  go  out. 

450.  How  many  years  do  you  keep  them? — Three 
■years. 

451.  Is  that  the  full  course? — That  is  the  course. 

451.  How  many  have  gone  through  that? — None 
whatever  at  present.  Six  are  in  their  third  year. 

452.  None  of  them  have  gone  yet  ? — One  or  two  have 
left.  One  left  voluntarily  to  take  up  another  position. 

453.  None  have  completed  the  course? — No. 

454.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  outcome  of  it? — 
That  is  a question  we  cannot  definitely  settle.  Prob- 
ably some  will  go  to  private  estates. 

455.  In  Ireland? — Yes. 

456.  In  the  present  condition  of  planting  there  is 
work  for  them  to  do  ? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  work  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

457.  Did  any  go  abroad.  Of  course  you  don’t  know  ? 
— No. 

458.  They  won’t  go  abroad  unless  they  are  sent? — 
No  ; not  unless  they  are  sent.  They  have  no  means. 

459.  If  any  scheme  of  re-afforestation  in  Ireland  were 
adopted  these  young  men  trained  there  would  be  in 
a position  to  take  it  up  and  give  good  service? — Oh, 
yes,  they  would. 

460.  Chairman. — Such  a class  of  men  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  as  a pre- 
liminary. 

461.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — In  any  future  scheme 
there  would  be  this  advantage,  that  there  would  be 
these  young  men  who  were  already  prepared,  and  at 
hand,  and  could  take  up  the  work  ? — Yes  ; the  outcome 
of  it  is  that  we  have  already  a dozen  men  trained  in 
planting  work. 

462.  Professor  Campbell.— In  some  cases  do  not 
landowners  employ  them  for  some  period  of  the  year  ? 
— In  some  cases  they  have  done  that. 

463.  The  Department  is  willing  and  ready  to  hire 
these  men  out  to  people  who  want  supervisors  for 
planting  purposes? — Yes,  we  make  these  arrange- 
ments. 

464.  And  these  men  who 
sons  of  foresters  ?- 
not  necessarily. 

465.  Even  suppose  that  had  been  possible,  the  con- 
ditions of  Ireland  were  such  that  we  were  obliged  to 
begin  with  young  men  some  of  whom  had  no  ex- 
perience whatever  in  forestry  ?— Yes. 

466  In  a country  like  England  you  would  not  have 
brought  in  men  of  that  class  ?-No.  In  England  it  is 
possible  and  desirable  to  get  practical  foresters. 


3 brought  in  are  not  the 
2 or  two  cases  they  are,  but 


who  are  to  get  a position  which  is  obviously  if 
desirable  one  for  a young  man  to  occupy ; how  do  you 
get  them  ?— We  advertise  in  the  first  place  that  certain 
vacancies  are  to  be  filled.  They  make  application, 
and  they  then  pass  a small  preliminary  examination 
in  elementary  subjects,  arithmetic  and  composition 

472.  Do  you  have  many  more  applicants  than  you 
have  places  to  fill? — About  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  applications  as  there  are  vacancies. 

473.  Who  are  they  generally — where  do  they  come 
from?  Are  they  young  men  of  the  locality? — They 
come  from  all  over  Ireland. 

474.  They  all  come  from  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes ; they 
must  be  confined  to  Irishmen.  They  come  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

475.  I have  not  read,  this  memorandum,  I only  got 
it  to-day.  With  regard  to  wages,  do  they  get  paid?— 
There  is  a scale.  It  was  originally  16s.  a week,  be- 
fore they  were  boarded.  That  is  the  rate  of  wage  men- 
tioned. The  present  rate  is  based  upon  that. 

476.  They  are  boarded  now  ? — Now  they  are  boarded. 
They  got  16s.  a week  the  first  year,  18s.  a week  the 
second  year,  and  20s.  a week  the  third  year. 

477.  In  the  house  you  provide  everything  necessary  ? 
— Yes.  The  present  wages  are  based  upon  these  ar- 
rangements and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  and  lodging 
them. 

478.  Chairman. — When  you  took  them  in  origi- 
nally they  were  not  boarded  in  the  'house — they 
boarded  themselves  and  got  16s.  a week.  Now  they 
are  boarded,  and  a deduction  is  made  from  the  wages 
paid  to  meet  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

479.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  there  a staff  there? 
How  is  the  place  managed? — We  have  a superinten- 
dent for  outside  work,  and  a house  master  or  science 
master,  who  deals  .with  elementary  science.  The 
practical  forestry  teaching  I do  myself.  Elementary 
work  has  to  be  worked  up  to  some  extent  for  the  first 
year  men,  and  that  is  done  by  the  local  schoolmaster. 

480.  What  is  the  area  in  which  the  work  is  done?— 
Roughly  about  500  acres  at  Avondale  and  300  acres 
at  Ballyfad  come  into  the  work. 

481.  And  the  training  covers  the  whole  course  of 
forestry,  does  it? — We  cannot  do  that  at  present. 
We  have  no  facilities  in  the  way  of  saw-mill,  instruc- 
tion and  that  sort  of  thing. 

482.  You  have  no  saW-mill? — No. 

483.  I thought  there  was  ? — There  was  originally. 

484.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  have  no  trees 
to  saw  up? — We  have  no  trees. 

485.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Does  the  water  power  be- 
long to  you? — Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  water  power, 
but  no  trees. 

486.  Chairman. — There  was  a great  number  of  trees 
cut  down  ? — A lot  of  scrub,  nothing  of  any  commercia 
value.  We  had  to  clear  the  scrub  out. 

487.  Extensive  replantation  has  taken  place?—® 

have  planted  about  half  of  the  Avondale  poruo. 

and  Ballyfad  as  well  will  come  on  finally  to  oe 


planted.  j__We 

488.  Have  your  experiments  satisfied  you .■ 

have  been  trying  a lot  of  experiments  \e  k , 

mented  with  a number  of  trees  very  difficult  6 
We  have  attempted  to  obtain  both  positive  ana  o 
tive  results. 
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489.  "What  land,  of  specimens  ?— Specimens  which 
were  only  grown  as  arboricultural  specimens  before. 
We  are  growing  them  to  see  if  they  can  be  used  or 
utilised  in  the  ordinary  forestry  work  of  the  country. 

490;  On  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied?  What  about 
the  soil,  will  that  be  suitable  ?— The  soil  is  everything 
to  be  desired. 

491.  And  the  climate  ? — Yes. 

492.  You  have  reason  to  believe  the  trees  will  do 
well  ?— Yes,  far  better  than  on  an  ordinary,  planting 
site.  We  had  to  take  the  site  we  could  get.  You 
must  understand  you  will  get  better  soil  there  than 
you  will  get  on  a hilly  site. 

493.  Generally  speaking,  you  would  say  that  this 

school  is  a-  success  ; you  are  satisfied  as  an  expert  with 
the  work  done? — -I  am  well  satisfied,  both  with  the 
class  of  men  we  have  and  the  instruction  we  are  able 
to  give  them,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  not  a 
suitable  area  large  enough  to  do  work  commercially. 
We  want  an  area  large  enough  for  commercial  work, 
so  as  to  finish  off  these  men.  _ 

494.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.—  Having  trained 
these  men,  it  would  be  a very  disastrous 
thing  if  they  were  turned  out  without  any 
work  for  them  to  do  ?— It  is  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  working  and  the  establishment  of  this  school 
that  there  should  be  some  scheme  to  enable  the  train- 
ing of  these  boys  to  be  turned  to  commercial  value  ? — 
Yes ; I think  that  these  young  men,  having  left 
home,  probably  in  three  years  will  be  getting 
entirely  out  of  the  rut  of  farming  work,  and  that 
they  will  be  rendered  entirely  unsuited  for  the  work 
of  young  farmers  or  farm  labourers,  as  we  have  con- 
verted them  into  foresters.  If  there  is  no  work  for  them 
as  foresters,  it  is  a most  serious  thing  for  them. 

495.  This  year,  after  the  first  three  years  is  out, 
how  many  will  you  have  to  discharge  ? — One  of  the 
first  year  men  left  two  years  ago  to  take  up  another 
position.  We  have  really  only  five  men  to  go  out  this 
year. 

496.  When  will  they  be  turned  out? — At  the  end  of 
this  month. 

497.  What  will  become  of  them  ? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 

498.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— You  are  . hoping 
for  great  things  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  I sup- 
pose ? 

499.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  any  place  where  they  are  likely  to  get  em- 
ployment as  foresters  ? 

500.  Professor  Campbell.— If  I may  answer  that 

question,  let  me  say  that  we  hope  the  landowners  who 
want  to  do  planting  will  employ  them  for  the  winter 
months,  and  in  that  case  the  Department  would  be 
quite  willing  to  keep  them  on  and  improve  their 
education  still  further  until  such  time  as  we  hope  they 
will  have  regular  work  for  them.  I may  also  say,  if 
I am  in  order,  that  the  school  is  a school  for  wood- 
men practically.  It  is  not  a school  for  higher  forestry, 
but  we  have  offered  this  year  scholarships  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  three  years’  training  in  science, 
and  two  of -these  men  at  Avondale  have  succeeded  ;n 
getting  these  scholarships.  That  will  account  for  two 
of  them.  There  will  be  three  of  them  left,  and  we 
hope ? — Foul-,  sir. 

501.  Four,  quite  so  ; one  of  the  scholarship  men  is 
a second  year  man.  There  will  be  four,  and  we  wish 
to  make  it  widely  known  that  persons  intending  to 
plant,  and  who  are  in  want  of  men  to  take  charge  of 
the  work,  may  have  the  use  of  these  men  at  a low  rate. 

502.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Therefore  there  is 
some  prospect  of  these  five  young  men,  whose  course 
f ltree  years  will  be  completed  next  month,  receiving 
Jurther  employment  from  the  Department.  It  will  be 
^ fiet  ^em  work  to  do  ? 

503.  Professor  Campbell. — We  will  try  to  find  work 
forthem,  if  we  do  not  have  work  for  them  ourselves. 

, 504-  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — What  I want  to  say 
is  this:  the  public  at  large  outside  are  looking,  as  far 
as  I know,  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  and 
_ approval  at  the  work  of  the  school,  but  what  causes  a 
■ certain  amount  of  trouble  in  the  public  mind 
>s  the  question  whether  after  we  have  paid 
nese  young  men  and  they  get  a splendid 
raining,  there  is  any  prospect  of  their  three  years’ 
education  being  turned  to  practical  account?  Where 
o they  go?  Are  they  to  be  forced  to  go  abroad?  Will 
ney  go  to  these  great  timber-producing  countries  where 
-,?1 T knowledge  might  be  of  great  value  to  them  and 
iners . If  we  could  say  that  they  had  a prospect  of 
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getting  employment,  and  that  thev  nvght  continue  in 
touch  with  the  Department,  when  the  Department 
would  want  to  turn  their  education  to  some  useful 
purpose,  or  there  would  be  a demand  for  them,  that 
would,  be  a very  satisfactory  thing  to  know.  May  we 
take  that  ? 

505.  Professor  Campbell.— I think  so.  That  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Department.  They  were  taken  there 
and  trained  in  the  anticipation  that  something  would 
be  done  for  forestry  under  the  Land  Act,  that  forestry 
was  bound  to  receive  attention,  and  we.  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a demand  for  woodmen,  and  we 
thought  that  as  there  were  no  trained  men  in  Ireland 
we  should  start  early  and  have  them  trained  ; and 
now  we  have  got  to  the  stage  that  they  are  ready  to  be 
turned  out,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  work  will  be 
found  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  if  a fresh  batch 
of  men  and  students  should  come  in,  those  at  the  top 
must  go  out,  and  at  the  present  stage  we  are  in  the 
position  that  we  don’t  want  to  dispense  with  them  or 
with  their  services  ; we  want  to  hold  on  to  them  until 
we  see  what  will  be  the. result  of  our  labours  here, 
and  we  hope  that  one  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  work  for  them  at  an  early  day. 

506.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Yes  ; therefore  the 
existence  of  this  school,  and  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  is  really  preparing  the  way  for  some  such 
scheme  as  this  Committee  has  in  view,  and  therefore 
the  school  has  been  a great  advantage? — Yes. 

507.  Professor  Campbell. — Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  object  of  the  forest 
plots  at  Avondale,  because  I think  there  is  some  mis: 
understanding  on  that  point  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  if  not  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  ? — The  forest  plots  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  growth  and  development  into  timber 
of  all  the  more  important  species  of  trees  under  sylvi- 
cultural as  distinct  from  arboricultural  conditions. 
The  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for 
growing  the  commoner  species  of  trees  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  elsewhere,  but  the  rarer  varieties  have, 
as  yet,  been  cultivated  on  a small  scale  only,  and  in 
most  cases  on  purely  arboricultural  lines.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  their 
behaviour  or  commercial  value  when  planted  as  forest 
crops.  The  chief  object  of  the  forest  plots  is  to  fur- 
nish information  on  this  point,  and  to  prove,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  done  in  any  one  place,  the  value  or  un- 
suitability, as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  species  planted. 
For  this  purpose  all  species  which  have  hitherto  shown 
any  indication  of  proving  useful  in  Ireland  have  been 
planted  in  plots  of  about  one  acre  in  size,  and  the 
more  important  species  have  also  been  planted,  both 
pure  and  in  mixture  with  other  trees. 

508.  We  won’t  go  into  the  other  details.  On  some 
of  these  plots  you  have  put  down  there  what  you 
know  will  not,  perhaps,  be  very  successful  ? — I am 
quite  sure  they  won’t. 

509.  They  have  been  put  down  purposely  to  show 
that  certain  mixtures  and  certain  growths  of  timber 
will  not  be  successful,  as  well  as  von  can  judge. 
There  are  other  plots  by  which  you  intend  to  prove 
that  certain  things  will  be  successful:  I wish  to  bring 
that  out,  because  the  view  that  most  people  have  is 
that  all  results  are  to  be  successful,  that  all  should 
result  in  a fine  crop,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  nega- 
tive experiments  will  teach  boys  as  much  as  positive 
ones? — We  have  avoided  species  which  are  absolutely 
hopeless.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  principle  too 
far.  We  have  taken  what  we  thought  would  grow 
into  timber,  so  as  to  be  a guide,  or  an  example  for 
commercial  planting. 

510.  But  you  have  bad  examples  as  well  as  good  ? — 
Yes. 

511.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  have  them  like  those 
in  the  forest  garden  at  Giessen.  They  showed  me 
bad  results  there.  That  was  done  on  purpose.  You 
must  have  something  to  show  how  bad  experiments 
fail  as  well  as  how  good  experiments  succeed,  and 
when  your  experimental  plantations  have  grown  up 
your  place  will  be  a good  deal  more  valuable  than 
the  Giessen  one,  because  you  have  much  larger  plots. 
You  have  no  other  forest  gardens  in  Great  Britain 
either  approaching  anything  like  the  size  of  your 
forest  plots? — That  is  so,  nothing  like  the  size. 

512.  That  is  right.  In  all  that  has  been  done  in 
these  institutions  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  plantations  are  too 
small. 

513.  Mr.  Fisher.—  They  ere  going  to  have  100 
acres  at  Oxford. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  4,  1907'. 

A.  C.  ForbeS,.,' 
Esq.,  f.h.aA.' 
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UBLtN.  514.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  we  need  trouble  Mr. 
— Forbes  any  further  at  present. 

h 4907.  sis,  Mr.  Montgomery.— One  question  more.  I wish 
Forbes  as^  whether  he  agrees  with  the  statement  that  the 
f.h.a.3.'  experiments  are  hardly  fair  because  it  is  such  a 
favourable  situation,  and  so  exceptionally  favourable 
in  other  ways.  Is  that  so? — It  is  favourable,  but  I 
should  not  say  it  is  exceptionally  favourable. 

516.  The  soil,  is  it  not  exceptionally  favourable  too? 


— It  is  better  land  than  you  would  plant  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

517.  It  is  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  inapplic- 
able. I think  that  is  what  was  said  ? — Quite  so. 

518.  Professor  Campbell. — There  is  a good  area  of 
waste  land  there? — Yes,  timber  scrub.  That  is  the 
most  favourable  planting  land  we  have,  where  the  old 
timber  was  standing. 


J.  Lv,Pigot,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Survey  and  Mapping  Department,  Irish  Land  Commission,  examined. 


519.  Chairman. — You  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Indian  Government  ?— I have. 

520.  You  are  now  in  charge  of  the  Survey  and 
Mapping  Department  of  the  Estates  Commissioners? — 
Yes. 

521.  While  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Estates  Commission  you  have  had  a good  deal  of 
direct  experience  of  the  present  position  of  the  wood- 
lands and  lands  that  might  be  suitable  for  planting  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

522.  And  you  have  given  a considerable  amount  of 
thought  to  the  subject?— So  far  as  my  other  duties 
allowed  me  I have,  but  I have  not  very  much  time  for 
thought  on  that  subject. 

523.  You  are  aware  we  are  prepared  to  take  a good 
many  things  as  established,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  desirability  of 
forestry,  and  the  preservation  of  the  woodlands.  The 
Committee  think  you  would  be  able  to  give  them 
valuable  information  arising  from  your  experience 
with  the  Estates  Commission,  as  to  the  position  of 
existing  woods  and  timber  in  Ireland,  the  legal  and 
other  conditions  affecting  them,  and  the  position  of 
waste  lands,  and  as  to  the  powers  under  the  law  of 
public  bodies  and  public  departments  affecting  such 
lands.  Perhaps  you  would  begin  by  telling  us  what 
you  think  is  most  pertinent  on  these  points?— I only 
heard  yesterday  that  you  wished  to  examine  me,  and 
I neither  knew  the  heads  on  which  you  wished  to 
question  me,  nor  had  I time  to  throw  my  notes  into  a 
consecutive  form. 

524.  You  have  already  put  in  a statement  made  by 
you  before  the  Congested  Districts  Commission,  and 
you  have  prepared  some  notes? — I have. 

525.  You  have  also,  I think,  sent  in  some  heads  of 
evidence  here,  and  if  you  will  follow  yourself  the  lines 
you  think  most  desirable  it  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  Commitee  ? — Very  well.  In  the  first  place,  one 
of  the  terms  of  reference  includes  the  effect  of  the 
Land  Act  and  other  legislation',  and  the  point  as  to 
that  is  that  legislation  has  discouraged  new  planting 
and  facilitated  tree-cutting  in  Ireland.  By  legis- 
lation there  I mean  actual  legislation  or  rules  under 
different  Acts. 


526.  You  think  such  legislation  and  rules  have 
favoured  the  cutting  down  of  timber  in  the  country  ? — 
I am  quite  certain  of  it.  They  don’t  encourage  the 
planting  of  timber. 


52 7.  How  has  that  cutting  down  been  favoured. 
Will  you  explain  it?— In  the  matter  of  land  legisla- 
a i4  *?,  eff?ct  of  tlle  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903. 
that  Act,  the  last  Land  Act,  seems  to  have  passed 
forestry  by  altogether,  except  as  regards  section  H 
and  Section  20,  which  provide  for  the  purchase  undei 
the  Act,  and  vesting  of  lands  containing  woods  in 
trustees  where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  them  in 
the  general  public  interest.  Whilst  the  Act  made 
provision  for  the  grant  of  public  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  properties,  it  seems  to  have  made  nc 
adequate  provision  for  the  expenses  oi  upkeep  and 
management,  or,  in  the  matter  or  trustees,  for  the 
appointment  of  trustees  who  are  qualified  to  manage 
woods.  I don  t know  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act  when  they  drew  up  Section  4 
and  Section  20.  I gather,  having  regard  to  the 
in!f  C°Unty  Coun,clIs  undei‘  the  constitut- 

ing Act  are  empowered  to  acquire  lands  and 
commute  nghts  and  easements,  and  also  that,  undei 
the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act 
authorising  the  levy  of  the  rate,  not  exceeding  1 
penny,  they  could  expend  that  penny  rate  foTvlrfout 
public  purposes,  among  which  forestry  was  included' 
I have  hitherto  assumed  it  was  thought  that  P™,! 
Councils  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  be 


made  trustees  under  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  .but  I now 
understand  they  cannot  legally  be  so  constituted 
trustees  at  all,  and  the  trustees  must-  be  individuals 
and  not  corporate  bodies.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
think,  under  Section  4 of  the  Land  Act  practically 
very  little  has  been  done.  Your  own  Department 
purchased  some  woods  under  that  Act,  in 
the  names  of  individuals,  and  shortly  afterwards,  I 
think,  purchased  them  outright.  If  I am  wrong 
please  correct  me. 

528.  Yes? — The  County  Councils  have  not  utilised 
the  Act  as  far  as  I know  at  all. 

528a.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  not  this  Depart- 
ment empowered,  under  the  Act  of  1803,  specifically  to 
acquire  lands  for  planting? — Under  the  Land  Act  of 
1903  ? 

529.  Yes,  under  that  Act  ? — In  what  section  ? 

530.  Chairman. — Under  the  Act  constituting  the  De- 
partment the  Department  has  power  ?— Quite  so  ; but, 
under  the  Land  Act,  I don’t  think  the  Department  is 
mentioned  in  this  connection  ; simply  trustees  ; and  it 
becomes  a legal  matter,  and  I understand  you  cannot 
be  selected  as  trustees. 

531.  Lord  Castletown.— When  that  section  of  the 
I.and  Act  was  going  through  the  House  the  question 
of  who  the  trustees  were  to  be  was  one  that  arose.  The 
idea  was  that  the  Land  Commission  might  have  ap- 
pointed anybody  their  trustees.  It  might  be  Mr. 
Redmond  there,  or  myself.  The  County  Council  was 
not  to  be  the  governing  body  of  the  trustees.  It  was 
to  be  an  appointment  from  the  Land  Commission. 
This  was  the  idea,  but  I saw  from  the  section  that  it 
was  badly  worded,  and  the  idea  was  not  carried  out  ? 
—The  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord 


Lord  Castletown.— I think  the  Commissioners 
would  have  power  to  make  a rule  under  that  sec- 
tion. 


532.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — As  regards  making  ' 

use  of  Section  4 by  the  appointment  of  trustees, 
some  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  labourers’  cottages  and  other  purposes  under 
the  section,  and  it  was  held  that  we  could  not 
accept  as  trustees  a Rural  District  Council  or  a 
body  so  constituted,  as  they  had  no  particular  power 
under  the  Acts  constituting  them  to  act  as  trustees  for 
any  purposes  except  purposes  that  were  specified  and 
described  under  the  Act  creating  them,  and- 

533.  Lord  Castletown. — These  trustees  are  specified, 
their  duties  are  specified. 

534.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — The  duties  are. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  County  Councils,  whether 
their  case  would  be  different. 

535.  Lord  Castletown.— The  idea  of  the  Act  was 
that  there  should  be  trustees,  say,  two  or  three  or  four 
people  of  the  county  interested  in  forestry,  and  who 
know  something  about  it.  The  County  Councils  were 
supposed  to  know  nothing  about  it  as  an  individual 
does.  I suppose  it  is  different  now. 

536.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — There  would  be  no 
objection  to  vest  in  two  or  three  peoole  if  they 
were  willing  to  oe  responsiuie  ior  me  payment  of  the 
annuity. 


the  Act  was  going  through  the  House. 

538.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— We  have  not 
found  it  work  up  to  the  present. 

Castletown. — You  never  asked  anyone, 
ow.  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey. — We  cannot  get 
trustees  wi  ling  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Hoiise  L°ld  Castletow:n'-— That  was  the  idea  in  the 


thenf"  Commissioner  Bailey. — We  cannot  get 


sta5lments°?St  ReV-  Dr'  KBLLlr— ' Who  will  pay  the  in- 
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544.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.  —The  trustees 
must  pay  the  instalments.  In  the  sale  of  estates 
offered  for  purchase  there  has  been  no  proposal  of 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  woods  or  planting.  These  trustees  must  pay 
us  an  annuity  of  3a  per  cent,  each  year  on  the  money 
we  advance  for  the  purpose,  and  trustees  are  na- 
turally shy  of  undertaking  duties  of  that  kind. 

545.  Lord  Castletown. — Not  if  you  buy  a 
.sufficiently  large  wood.  They  are  quite  capable  of 
doing  it  if  you  try  it. 

546.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — We  have  tried  in 
two  or  three  cases  and  we  could  not  get  the  trustees. 

547.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Would  it  be  impos- 
sible to  get  trustees  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, because  we  were  informed  here — and  I must 
confess  we  were  surprised— we  were  informed  here  in 
a note  that  under  the  Land  Act  of  1903  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  is  empowered  to  acquire  land. 

548.  Chairman.— Certainly,  as  trustees. 

549.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — We  are  only  too 
willing  to  sell  to  the  Department  and  we  have  offered 
them  woods  and  they  have  bought  some  ?— (Witness) 
—You  bought  them,  I understand,  in  the  name  of 
individual  trustees.  I think  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
were  one,  and  afterwards  you  found  it  was  necessary 
or  convenient  to  pay  the  purchase  money  and  not  to 
avail  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act." 

550.  Chairman. — Yes,  that  was  the  most  convenient 
course.  We  preferred  that  instead  of  paying  instal- 
ments. 

551.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— But  you  had  the 
power  all  the  same  ?— (Witness)— Yes  ; they  had  it 
under  Section  4.  It  mentions  the  Labourers  Acts, 
Ireland.  In  connection  with  those  Acts  it  is  specifi- 
cally stated  that  land  might  bd  held  bv  Rural  Dis- 
trict Councils  under  Section  4 for  the  purposes  of 
1 kco  '\cts'  That  is  tl,e  case  Mr.  Bailey  spoke  of. 

552.  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey.— The  difficulties 
with  regal'd  to  Rural  Districts  are  these : under  the 
Acts  creating  these  bodies  it  was  held  there 


power  A 


ot  " * TT,  uouies  to  do  anything  outside  th 

stnct  limits  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  Act 
1'orestry  (and  purposes  of  that  kind)  was  not  specified 
as  part  of  their  duties  under  the  Act  and  they  could 
not  act  as  trustees  in  such  a case.  As  regards  the  De- 
paitment  of  Agriculture  the  case  is  quite  different. 
r.  L^AiRMAN.— Certainly.  With  regard  to 

',GT1s'  under  tbe  Act  creating  the  Depart- 
J luX  have  powers  also.  The  purposes  of  agri- 
ldcned;  a’\d  xt  i»clLLdes  the  purposes 


561.  Chairman.— You  are  quite  right  there.—  (Wit- 
ness)—Will  you  concede  this  point  to  me.  Indivi- 
duals  must  act  witli  regard  to  County  Councils. 

562.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— I think  there  is  an  o 
fortiori  argument  for  the  County  Council  ?— There  was 
the  public  issue.  As  regards  individuals,  certain 
lands  have  been  vested  in  individual  trustees  in  the 
country  districts.  There  are  very  few  cases,  and  the 
trustees  have  been  named  in  each.  These  gentlemen, 

far  rS  1 lcn°'v’  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  thinning  of  woods,  and  when  and  how 
they  ought  to  plant.  In  the  trust  deed*  ; I have  got  a 
copy  here,  and  will  put  it  in.  ( Document  produced). 

563.  Chairman.— Yes?— In  that  deed,  now  handed 
in,  they  are  required  to  treat  the  woods  properly,  thin 
lliem  scientifically,  and  manage  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. I could  give  ail  instance,  without 
mentioning  names,  where  a wood  was  vested, 
along  with  a portion  of  bog  land,  for  the 
benefit  of  a local  community,  in  two  well-known 
gentlemen  in  the  vicinity,  and  within  a very  short 
time,  owing  to  a misunderstanding  on  their  part  or  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry,  the  whole  of  the  trees  had 
been  cut  down  and  removed,  and  could  be  seen  piled 
up  around  the  country.  That  was  an  extreme  case, 
no  doubt.  You  can  accept  trustees  who,  while  quite 
competent  to  manage  turbary  or  lay  out  a public  road 
or  that  sort  of  work,  are  people  that  you  could  not  ex- 
pect to  manage  in  perpetuity  under  this  trust  deed 
forests  confided  to  them  under  the  Act.  You  can  of 
course,  accept  a Department  such  as  this  as  suitable. 

564  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey.— Do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  powers  should  be'  given  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  County  and  District 
Councils  to  act  as  trustees,  in  a corporate  capacity, 
in  this  way  ?— I do  indeed. 

565.  Including  both  forestry  and  turbary? — I would 
go  further,  and  allow  lands  to  be  definitely  vested  in 
these  bodies.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  them 
under  a trust  provided  they  were 'competent  to 
handle  woods  like  this  Department.  That  is  the  body 


Dobli.i. 
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the®  bod...  to  do  .“vfting  toSfe  “h? wT*'  Th“‘»  the  body 

<•  ‘he  Act.  lor  the  IrZter 


perpe- 


, c snouia  nave  specific  i 

for  the  transfer  of  woods,  to  be  maintained  i 
tuity  by  public  bodies. 
ment?  woldd  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 

567.  Chairman.— Or  to  County  Councils  or  Dis- 
trict Councils. 

568.  Lord  Castletown.— According  to  the  circum- 

stances of  eacli  case,  small  woods  to  District  Councils 
and  large  woods  to  County  Councils  ? — (Witness) I 


of  forestry1  The  Cwinrt'a^micilsC\'i^eS  ^ PUrp°Se,S  a'UMarge  woods  to  County  Councils  ?-(RYfne“ 
regard  to^ore^.^^S^ Zf'  rtf*  ^ lai\d  ‘°  them-  and  Sun- 

under  +.hi=  e„_  r . _r  dea  , Wlth  as  trustees  cillors,  individuals,  who  are  often  not  suited,  I 

matter  of  sorry  to  say. 

569.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  each  ci 
Rccor<ting  to  the  circumstances  of  each  cas 

570.  Chairman.— Go  on?— I wish  to  say,  on  the 


under  this  clause’  for  forestry,  and  ^ 
lact  Kiklare  is  at  present  carrying  out  an  arrar 

Kl  aiaCKqUPiring  a ";00d  there  under  that  clause 
r naa  tins  before  me,  but  I - 


mi  w *. 

554  w»  u xi. . ...  under  the  Act,  to  acquire  or  take  on  lease  lo^is’ 


of  ““ ies*'  “d™m  •*  sts 

’'ad  in  altering’  th^teiL^^hr^teanf  et°epaf tm6nt  °r  wi(ho\‘t  the  c°unty.  I believe  the  Depart- 

cia]nCe  at  Ball^Tad^wa^tliaff  it  wa^^n^ter'o/ffiian-  “Si  Now* *th®‘ a- 

Clal  convenience.  I think  von  '.fi  t ° ,,a,\  • (,  ^ow  we  are  dealing  with  certain  points 

ii^g^as11  trustee11*’  °f  th®.  po)V6u's  the  D^partmeiit  ^act-  impSlecf^^^t  referreTto  W™ 
occupy  much  more  Piffle /°lThereSeis10fl « 14  need,not  speaking  particularly  of  the  powers  of'  the  Dep'Irt- 
of  public  KrNi  - There  ,1S.  % power  there  . ment  and  County  Councils  in  Section  4 of  the  Act  of 


of  public  hrji™  0rer  lme  , iere  is  the  power-  there 
■»ate  individuals aC4lng  ^ trustee’  but  what  about  pri- 

uofJega/poSJbf®  316  ^ Poillts  «rey  are 

part  of  tbcP  nr^;-  f,  -V0U  W1."  excuse  me-  They  are 
556.  Mo/M  °Pfrati°ri  of  the  Act. 

understanding  Jtilf1'  TK,E,L.LY-— There  is  a slight  mis- 

thafc  the  1 , nb  you  conveyed  the  view 

Dorate  capS f1*  °r  ^ F°Unty  Council>  i(r  a cor- 
,s  not  inPa  cornor^f- “u t^ust?es- , 1,1  P°rnt  of  fact  it 
duals  have  tnT  ! bo?y  ln  the  section.  Indivi- 

557  p t0  act  as  trustees. 

Porate  MiesMAN'~Individuals’  on  behalf  of  cor 


55fi  vf  les"  

duals,  on  behaffVnfDr'  ^EELY.'~Tl‘at  is  it;  indiv; 
559.  Mr  p f °-  corporate  bodies. 


wa  Mr  p • corPorate  bodies. 

»*•>*  p«SSSSSZiB^rI  lhink  X.A ll,e 


. nn:  i /S?.  ner  BAILEY.— I th _ ovc  . 

"usatisfactery  ^ET?r',rItf  t0  m®  they  f 

unsatisfactory  thaf  T ?orei|^n  Practice.  It 

where  contteuitv  jdlJlduals  should  have  to  e 


1903.  I think  it  will  be  well  if  we  take  that  group 
of  points  together  ?-What  I was  going  to  say  Ibout 
me  „P°Trs  ,of  Count/  Councils  as  regards  ways  and 
means  for  forestry  in  Ireland  at  present  is  this  • 
Ac?er]ftqfi  '°np10  f ^ L°cal  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  1898,  a County  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
of  their  powers  and  duties,  may  acquire,  purchase, 
take  on  lease,  or  exchange,  any  land,  or  any  ease 
ments  or  rights  over  or  in  land,  whether  within  or 
without  their  county,  and  may  acquire  or  erect  build- 
ings. I hey  have  that  power,  which  is  most  useful  in 
connection  with  forestry  and  in  connection  with 
settling  an  estate.  Then  they  have  the  power  for  bor- 
rowing (Section  60),  but  apparently  they  cannot  bor- 
row for  forestry  under  that  section,  because  under 
the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act 
they  are  empowered  to  levy  a certain  rate 
l is  for  specific  purposes,  including  forestry  Thm 
act  I pointed  out,  they  cannot,  I think,  hol'd  land’ 
oso-  trustees  under  Section  4 of  the 


syita  .fouid  to  s s 

S °>  Phgr  are  ,b,o-  trn.fe.. ; under  Section  4 ot  'the  Land  Ant,  ifthong” 

tL  , Professor  CAMPRPrr  r„  *i  r „ „ Rural  District  Councils  can.  Then  the  Drocpeds  of 

not  ri,'stees  are  Mr.  Gill  md  mvo  Ballyfad  the  rate  of  one  penny  authorised  by  the  Agriculture 

take  the  Department.  ‘ ‘ f'  They  would  of  1899  are  already  generally  ‘hypothecated  for 

other  purposes  by  the  County  Councils.  Thus,  unless' 
* See  Appendix  9. 
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the  Councils,  under  their  own  Act  of  1898,  can  pur- 
chase and  safely  hold  woods  or  waste  lands  for 
forestry,  they  cannot  hold  at  all,  while  they  could 
only,  at  best,  do  a very  little  under  the  Agriculture 
Apt  in  raising  funds  for  planting  new  or  maintain- 
ing existing  woods. 

572.  What  amendment  would  you  think  desirable 
in  these  particulars? — I think,  as  regards  holding 
safely,  a provision  ought  to  be  made  by  which  the 
Estates  Commissioners  might  transfer  directly  to 
them,  and  vest  in  them  lands  to  be  permanently 
maintained  for  forestry  purposes.  But  I would  have 
a preliminary  inquiry  as  to  each  specific  case.  Then, 
as  regards  the  raising  of  funds,  I think  the  terms 
upon  which  loans  can  be  had  are  not  suitable,  and  I 
would  try  to  have  the  principle  recognised  that,  for 
forestry  purposes,  loans  could  be  made  repayable  over 
a longer  period  at  a lower  rate  of.  interest. 

573.  You  mean  loans-  to  individuals? — No;  to 
County  Councils,  because  their  penny  rate  obviously 
will  not  go  very  far.  That  is  my  argument,  that  unless 
a County  Council,  under  their  own  Act  of  1898,  can 
purchase  and  safely  hold  land  for  forestry,  they  can- 
not hold  at  all ; while  they  could  only,  at  best,  do  a 
very  little  under  the  Agriculture  Act  in  raising  funds 
for  planting  new  or  maintaining  existing  woods.  The 
Agricultural  Department-  may,  under  the  constituting 
Act  of  1899,  Section  6,  “ cause  to  be  made,  or  aid  in 
making,  experiments,  collect  or  aid  in  collecting  in- 
formation, as  they  may  think  important  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries.” 

574.  What  Section  are  you  reading  .from? — Sec- 
tion 6. 

575.  Proceed  ? — The  Department  is,  therefore,  only 
authorised  to  act  experimentally.  This  is,  of  course, 
tentative,  and  subject  to  superior  authority. 

576.  I think  you  are  wrong  there  ? — I may  be  quite 
wrong. 

577.  Under  another  clause  the  Department  have 
power  to  expend  their  surplus,  practically  without 
such  conditions,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ; and 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  arc  defined  in  the  Defini- 
tion Clause,  Section  30.  And  that  does  not  say  ex- 
perimentally merely  ? — Well,  your  surplus,  I con- 
clude, would  be  something  very  small. 

578.  That  is  the  financial  question  only.  I was 
speaking  of  the  legal  power.  So  far  as  the  legal  power 
goes  your  fear  that  we  could  only  deal  experimentally 
with  it  is  not  correct.  The  difficulty  is  really  the 
difficulty  of  finance? — I go  on  to  say  : — Moreover  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Department  can  hold  forests  as  trus- 
tees under  section  4 of  the  Land  Act  of  1903.  The 
resources  of  the  Department  for  forestry  purposes  are 
not  merely  slender.  Under  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
1899  only  surplus  moneys  (over  and  above  disburse- 
ments fixed  for  various  purposes)  shall  be  applied  to 
forestry  and  other  named  purposes,  and  then  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board. 

579.  That  applies  to  all  our  powers  ? — In  declining 
to  take  over  from  the  Estates  Commissioners  certain 
woods  the  Department  (while  admitting  that  the  non- 
preservation  of  the  woods  would  be'  a national  loss) 
regretted  that  the  Commissioners’  proposal  did  not 
accord  with  the  general  policy  which  it  had  been 
compelled  to  adopt  with  regard  to  forestry. 

580.  Are  you  reading  from  any  statement  of  the 
Department? — I am,  but,  perhaps,  I was  wrong  to. 
introduce  this  matter. 

581.  The  expression  there,  " did  not  accord  with 
the  policy,”  I do  not  recollect? — It  is  an  ordinary 
official  memorandum. 

582.  The  difficulty  of  the  Department,  you  may 
take  it  from  me,  without  unnecessarily  occupying 
time  on  the  subject,  is  a difficulty  of  finance  ?— There 
is  one  other  little  difficulty  as  regards  local  represen- 
tation. “ Such  of  its  operations  as  are  financed  out 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  are  partly  conducted  cen- 
trally and  partly  with  Committees  formed  under 
statute  by  the  local  authorities.” 

583.  What  bearing  has  that  on  the  point  you  make? 
—I  was  summarising  the  points  given  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  the  Department  in  a certain  specified 
case.  And  one  of  these  was  that  there  was  a want  of 
funds.  And,  as  regards  the  actual  allocation  of 
funds,  it  points  out  that  there  is  no  one  defined  and 
controlling  authority  in  the  matter;  that  to  some 
extent  the  distribution  of  the  funds  was  regulated  by 
local  bodies  which  could  coopt. 

584.  I don’t  think  we  raised  .any  point  of  that  sort 
as  a difficulty  that  I can  recall  ?— I can  show  you  a 
copy  of  the  document  ( copy  handed  to  the  Chairman). 


585.  This  refers  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  “re- 
sources available  for  the  purpose.”  It  was  always  a 
question  of  money.  We  need  not  occupy  time  with 
discussing  that? — The  practical  point  is  that  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners  at  the  request  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  made  inquiries  as  to  what  woods 
would  be  available,  and  the  Estates  Commissioners 
have  offered  several  tentatively;  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  apparently  nothing  could  be  done. 

586.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  inquiring  in  Committee  now? — The  reply  of  the 
Department-  as  above  is  a clear  admission  that,  irre- 
spective of  its  .statutory  powers,  it  is  incompetent  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  forestry  question  so  far  as  (a). 
the  preservation  of  existing  woods,  and  (6)  the  plant- 
ing up  of  waste  lands  are  concerned. 

587.  The  statutory  powers  we  conceive  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  main,  but  the  financial  provision  is  not?1 
— Well,  I don’t  know  that  there  are  any  other  points. 
I refer  to  the  defective  land  legislation. 

588.  You  believe  that  the  existing  legislation  has 
had  the  effect  of  promoting  the  destruction  of  timber? 
— I am  quite  sure  of  that. 

589.  Without  mentioning  the  names  of  any  places, 
do  you  know  of  any  illustrative  cases? — I know  of 

590.  Give  us  some  particulars  about  them  ? — Well, 

it  is  difficult  without  mentioning  names  and  places  to 
give  exact  particulars.  But  in  general  terms  I would 
put  it  to  the  Committee  in  this  way,  that  the  Act 
has  been  passed  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  tenanted 
Or  untenanted  land,  but  not  including  plantations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  for  effectively  dealing, 
with  them.  It  has  been  found  ineffective,  and  prac- 
tically no  plantations  have  been  transferied  from  veil 
dons  to  purchasers  under  section  4.  As  I have  brought 
out  in  a printed  memorandum  which  is  be- 
fore you,*  those  plantations,  especially  outlying  plan- 
tations, lying  far  from  the  landlord’s  demesne, 
are  often  an  incubus.  The  tenants  will  not 

buy  them,  although  they  sometimes  ask  for 
them  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  that  they 
may  cut  them  down,  as  I think.  And  the 

landlord  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  He 
cannot  in  many  cases  protect  them  for  game,  for  in- 
stance, for  which  they  were  very  often  formed.  And, 
once  the  surrounding  tenanted  lands  had  been  sold, 
he  certainly  could  not  prevent  the  tenantry  from 
practically  over-running  them  and  doing  what  they 
wished  to  do  with  them.  The  consequence  is  that, 
concurrently  with  the  steps-  that  he  takes — and  this  is, 
witHin  my  own  knowledge — for  the  sale  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  tenantry,  he  trie®  to  dispose,  while  yet 
he  can,  of  such  wood  as  is  mature  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  tenantry  on 
the  sale.  He  does  the  same,  but  to  a less  extent.,  with 
regard  to  the  trees  on  the  tenanted  holdings,  that  is, 
n on-registered  timber  which  he  has  himself  power  to 
fell. 

591.  You  mean  while  negotiations  are  taking  place? 
— When  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage. 

592.  With  the  Estates  Commissioners? — With  the 
tenantry. 

593.  But  before  he  has  come  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners?— Sometimes  befose,  sometimes  after.  He 
has  plenty  of  time. 

594.  So,  while  the  negotiations  are  actually  taking 
place  and  in  an  advanced  stage,  whether  with  the 
tenantry  or  with  the  Estates  Commissioners,  yon 
know  of  instances  where  the  landlords  have  begun  to 
cut  timber  ? — Certainly. 

595.  Both  on  their  own  demesne  and  on  the  holdings 
of  tenants  ? — I do,  but  not  on  the  holdings  of  tenants 
who  have  signed  agreements  to  purchase.  I have  not 
perfect  information  about  that.  One  or  two  cases 
were  reported  to  me  where  it  was  done,  and  the 
tenants  strongly  objected  and  the  consequence  was  a 
race  between  the  tenants  and  the  landlord  as  to  who 
should  cut  down  the  trees  the  quickest  and  get.  the 
proceeds.  But  I have  not  that  of  my  own  knowledge', 
I have  it  on  good  authority. 

596.  Where  an  agreement  has  been  completed  with 
the  tenant,  sometimes  a race  takes  place  between  him 
and  the  landlord  as  to  who  will  cut  down  the  trees. 
Yes ; it-  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  been 
informed  of  it,  and  I believe  it. 

597.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  the  other 
kind  ? — I have  no  doubt  that-  there  is  an  enormous 
number  of  cases.  There  is  a large  number  in  my 


* See  Appendix  22. 
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knowledge.  I had  an  opportunity  when  going  on  some  portion  cff  his  holding  where  he  would  not  Duuun  ■ 

about  the  country  and  speaking  to  timber  merchants  allow  them  to  be  cut? — Yes,  but  I believe  there  is  no  

of  hearing  of  it,  apart  from  what  I saw  myself.  It  means  of  doing  this  at  present,  because  the.  Act  says  Oct.  4,  10071' 

is  also  a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  Press,  especially  that  the  fee-simple  shall  be  vested  in  the  purchaser  — - 

in  the  timber  trade  journals,  although,  of  course,  the  subject  to  specified  rights,  among  which  timber  is  “ . 

.statements  are  general.  Still  they  are  very  forcibly  not  mentioned.  ldT- 

brought  out.  616.  And  the  only  way  of  doing  that  now  is  to  re- 

598.  We  would  prefer  your  own  knowledge,  and  that  serve  out  of  the  holding  that  is  vested  in  the  tenant, 

is  important  what  you  tell  us  that  in  your  own  know-  not  only  the  trees,  but  the  land  on  which  they  grow  ? 

ledge  there  have  been  many  cases,  shall  we  say? — — Yes. 

Yes.  617.  Mr.  Montgomery. — And  often  that  may  create 

599.  In  which  the  landowners  during  the  negotia-  unnecessary  difliculty  ?— It  would  be  quite  inappli- 
tions  with  the  tenants  or  the  Estates  Commission-  cable  to  hedgerow  timber,  for  instance. 


tions  with  the  tenants  ox*  the  Estates  Commission-  cable  to  hedgerow  timbe' 
,crs  ?_At  any  rate  shortly  before  the  sale  of  their  618.  Mr,  Commissione 
f ?h  °sale  y ag  "g  Wlth  Uleir  tenants  a great  expense  where  tt 

600.  During  such  period  they  have  hastened  to  cut  * 

<lown  and  realise  the  timber  ? — Timber  which  is  really  ° er  a ge  er. 

from  their  point  of  view  surplus,  that  is  property  that  P*®* . Mr.  Montgomer 
they  could  not  protect.  mind  is  one  where  you  1: 


618.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — And  it  would  be 
great  expense  where  the  timber  happens  to  be  along 
shelter-belt,  to  fence  it  off  and  reserve  it  out  of  the 


619.  Mr.  Montgomery. — The  case  I have  in  m 
mind  is  one  where  you  have  a church  and  grounds  o 


601.  You  mean  that  it  was  not  destructive  felling?  one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  other  side  a pretty 
-It  was  quite  destructive,  because  the  landlord  would  group  of  beech  and  Scotch  fir.  It  had  been  always 


not  have  any  longer  an  interest  in  these  plantations.  Part  °f  the  tenant’s  holding,  but  of  course  the  timber 

And  as  a lule  in  Ii-eland  the  tenantry  would  not  re-  belonged  to  the  landlord.  If  I had  known  what  the 

plant  of  their  own  motion  land  that  does  not  belong  *aw  was,  ft  would  have  been  the  proper  thing  for  mo 

to  them.  to  reserve  that  little  corner,  and  I would  try  to  pre- 

602.  What  do  you  mean  by  economic  felling  ? — Did  serve  it  in  that  way.  But  the  tenant  made  no  difficulty 

I use  that  word  ? Economic  from  the  landlord’s  point  about  allowing  me  to  reserve  the  timber.  But,  what- 

of  view  in  the  disposing  of  his  property.  He  made  the  ever  he  might  have  done  if  I had  made  the  bargain 


best  bargain  for  himself.  If  he  waits  for  a little  at  the  start,  it  was  no  use  going  back  to  him  and 
bit  longer,  he  may  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  timber  saying  : “I  want  to  take  this  corner  off  your  hold- 
at  all.  It  may  not  be  there.  ing.”  Of  course,  as  long  , as  he  is  there,  I know  it 

603.  It  was  through  fear  lest  the  tenants  or  some  will  not  be  cut  down,  as  I have  his  personal  promise, 
other  authority  would  cut  the  timber  down  that  he  hut  it  is  not  a very  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with 
hastened  to  do  so  himself  ? — Yes.  He  has  hastened  to  the  question. 

d°  himself.  620.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — We  have  that  very 

604.  And  you  have  known  of  many  instances  of  that  commonly  ?— Various  landlords  in  the  country  have 

th>n  your  own  knowledge? — Yes.  made  definite  arrangements  to  safeguard  their  orna- 

605  Professor  OiKnm.- The  timber  w.s  not  ripe  mental  roadside  planting.  I know  of  other  large  pio- 
lor  cutting?— Some  of  it  quite  unripe,  some  of  it  so  potties,  one  especially  a huge  property,  where  siniplv 
«n^e  as  not  to  be  worth  cutting  by  the  personal  ewertione  of  the  agent-  tlie  timber  ta 

606.  And  the  effect  on  the  whole  was  the  destruc-  being  preserved  pending  the  completion  of  the  sale,  in 
607°  ‘ *es‘  4 i , tlle  boPe  tbat  meanwhile  some  legislative  powers  will 

607  Mr.  MoiirooJiitiY.— Are  you  aware  that  where  be  given  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  trees.  But 

cl  be  taiT’v  e a"*  “,"V  Wf ° il  ,lot  f“  *8™*-  the  on  estate 

t V*  agreement  providing  for  where  purchase  agreement,  have  been  entered  into 

Srasr inSwtd  i*"et rd !-An •*-  ss* i—*: 


ment  between  landlord  and  tenant? 

608.  Yes,  reserving  certain  trees,  not  with  a view  of 
cutting  them,  and  turning  them  to  his  own  purposes, 


ately  adjoining. 

621.  Chairman. — You  a 


u aware  that  anv  agreement  cr>n-  sh,ould,  llave  .Power  leSally  to  vest  the  timber?— It  is 

>f  that  kind  waf  se^nt  back  with  a 1tga'1  9uest)on’  anrl  1 ar"  not  competent  to  deal  with 

othing  of  the  sort  could  be  done  ? ^trthat  At^nrS6  U wJu{J  *®uM 
oe  done.  At  present  sometimes  the  only  way 

ndlord  was  left  no  choice  either  of  CMl  getfat  t3le™  at  aIA  is  to  ^P'y  to  the  Court  of 

or  leave  the  tpnant  to  cnt  Chancery  for  an  injunction,  and  once  you  get  into 

if  that  H’®  ^our*’  Chancery  you  cannot  know  how  long  it 

ioner  Bailfv  — Then  i*  it  „ot  will  be  before  you  get  an  injunction.  Then,  too,  you 

the  land  purchase  system  that  ^y  £gal  waste’  which  is  not  always  an 

"Sting , order  of  6'22.  Mi?  Commissioner  Bu.niET.-If  „t  » pro™. 


of  the  district,  are  you  aware  that  any  agreement  con- 
taining a provision  of  that  kind  was  sent  back  with 
tne  intimation  that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  done  ? 
—I  am  aware  of  that. 

609.  So  that  the  landlord  was  left  no  choice,  either 
to  cut  down  the  trees  or  leave  the  tenant  to  cut  them 
down  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

i.6,1.0-  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Then  is  it  not 
distinctly  a blot  on  the  land  purchase  svstem  that 
mere  is  no  power  in  the  case  of  a vesting  order  of 
ro!nVm#  fro,n,1  the  tenadt  the  timber  which  it  is 
ally  desirable  to  preserve,  and  which  now  we 
cannot  reserve  owing  to  the  view  that  you  must  in 
ue  vesting  order  vest  the  holding  and  everything  on 
d completely  ? — I think  it  is. 


. V “ “w  lanu  purcnase  system  mat  easv  i “ 

£ 622-  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey. -If  we  get  a proper 

"ally  desirable  to  preserve,  and  which  now  we  And  that  the  timber  is  being  cut  in  that 

■cannot  reserve,  owing  to  the  view  tint  von  must  in  , i;011’  we  "ill  *ry  rt,  no  matter  whether  the  Court 
the  vesting  order  vest  the  holding  and  everythin J on  1S  sl™. or  not  In  many  cases  the  people 

it  completely? — I think  it  is.  * ° have  been  brought  to  book  by  the  Land  Commission 

611.  It  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  have  the  power  S*r  cutti"S,down  the  timber.  In  several  cases  when 

to  reserve  in  the  vesting  order  timber  that  the  Estates  people  heard  they  could  not  themselves  cut  down 

Commissioners  think  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  th-®  *imber  wlthout  permission,  they  applied  for  per- 

s<?  d“T  an,d  °f  tlle  district  to  be  preserved  ? — I think  mwaon- 


hav°  not  that  power 


623.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  was 
the  land  legislation.  Obviously,  when  so  many  plan- 


ad  vke/19/ nr  nave  not  that  power  now,  we  are  . la,lu  legislation,  woviousiy,  wnen  so  man; 
it*  • -f  ( .r tness)— Well,  the  judge  has  decided  tations  were  being  felled  by  the  landlords,  it 

11  *as.in  some  one  of  these  cases.  Lord  Castle-  a time  you  would  expect  new  planting.  Tree- 


toira  wfcKi1?  s°me,one  of  these  cases.  Lord  Castle-  a y°“w?u\d  expect  new  planting.  Tree-cutting 
wn  wislied  to  do  that.  applies  both  to  landlords  and  tenantry— the  effect  of 

613.  And  that  Is  the  , , recent  legislation  discouraging  planting  and 

!«use  to  take  the  agreement  wifcwh  favourising  tree-cutting.  Then  as  regards  Govern - 

‘t  ’—Yes,  having  xlgarT  tn  i a1  5 oa"  l"c  ment  lfians,  I think  they  are  also  distinctly  unfavour- 

the  Act.  g sections  16  and  24  of  able  both  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  wealthy  landowner 

614.  But  you  tlvinlz  it  ij  i . . . , , , who  would  wish  to  plant  up.  The  terms  are  rather 

w-  should  have  that  power  22froas-  The,  r®nt  chal'?e  is  ^ Per  payable  in 


the  Act.  g sections  16  and  24  of  able  both  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  wealthy  landowner 

614.  But  you  tlvinlz  if  in  . , . , , , who  would  wish  to  plant  up.  The  terms  are  rather 

w-i  should  have  that  nnw^.°?ldTtf ' * J”?54-  d^lrable  that  onerous.  Tlie  rent  charge  is  65  per  cent.,  payable  in 
for  vesting Toi^^e  desil'able:  Either  22^  years,  and  there  are  some  very  curious  anomalies, 

“icludes  the  right  r t,‘e  fee'sJmP!e'  which  There  are  two  sets  of  Board  of  Works’  rules,  one  ap- 

s‘de  measures  such  af!I  S.'  ? °r  by  so™e  out'  plying  to  occupiers  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  and 

the  purchase’  annuity  i=  a8reement  that  so  long  as  the  other  applying  to  owners,  to  tenants  under  long 

•*-*  ^ “d  ,6n“t  pu,ch“m ! ,nd  — - ‘h~ 


growing. 

wbl,5j  ■rbere  are  many 


would  be  Derfwtly  ,.n  ■ Ca?fS  ‘J1,  which  the  tenant  to  plant  i 
(he  Land  Commit  4lng  to  all,ow  the  landlord  or  purchaser 
mmi-sion  to  reserve  the  ornamental  trees  tation. 

* See  Appendix  10. 


lease  and  tenant  purchasers  ; and  one  effect  of  these 
is  that  a tenant  purchaser  cannot  borrow  money  to 
plant  up  a biggish  plantation.  He  can  borrow  money 


which  the  tenant  to  plant  for  shelter  ; whereas  a tenant  who  is  not  a 
w the  landlord  or  purchaser  can  borrow  money  to  make  a regular  plari- 
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DUBLIN’.  624.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Does  not  the  clause  under 
■ — * the  last  Public  Works  Loans  Act  cover  the  tenant 
Oct.  i,  1907.  purchaser? — Possibly  it  does. 

J.  L.Pigot,  625.  It  does  in  the  case  of  the  settled  owner?— I 
Ks.i.'  have  not  seen  that. 

626.  I did  not  look  at  it  from  that  light.  The  in- 
terest I took  in  it  was  the  encouraging  of  the  settled 
owner.  The  ’81  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  8o, 
does  not  enable  a settled  estate  to  be  charged  ^ that 
must  be  done  under  the  Act  in  which  the  word  ‘ shel- 
ter” occurs.  That  is  what  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act 
has  amended — “ Planting, whether  for  shelter  or  for  any 
other  object,  shall  be  a purpose  for  which  loans  may 
be  made  under  the  Landed  Property  Improvement 
(Ireland)  Acts,  and  the  words  ‘ for  shelter,’  in  Section 
5 of  the  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Act,  1866,  are  hereby  repealed  ” ?— Yes.  That  might 
effect  it. 

627.  Chairman.— It  was  intended  to  effect  it. 

628.  Mr.  Montgomery.— It  was  intended  as  far  as 
the  chief  promoter  of  it  went  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
settled  owner,  but  the  case  of  the  tenant  purchaser 
was  not  in  our  minds  at  the  time,  but  I should  hope 
it  would  cover  it. 

629.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— It  would  be  well 
if  it  were  known  widely  that  this  was  the  case,  be- 
cause I am  quite  sure  a‘  number  of  tenant  purchasers 
would  be  glad  to  know  that? 

630.  Chairman.— The  Board  of  Works  are  going  to 
send  us  a witness  to  explain  that.* 

Witness. — I do  not  know  whether  you  are  interested 
in  the  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  authorising 
Board  of  Works’  advances  to  public  companies  for 
forestry  purposes. 

631.  Yes?— I do  not  know  whether  the  provi- 
sion still  exists.  I have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  Board  of  Works  have  any  rules  for 
subsidising  public  companies  for  forestry  purposes, 
but  apparently  it  is  an  existing  provision  by  which 
forestry  could  be  facilitated.  Then  there  is  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  rating,  and  that  is,  I think,  another 
way  in  which  the  existing  laws  and  rules  discourage 
planting.  As  I understand  the  matter,  a plantation 
is  rated  not  in  any  way  on  the  value  of  the  timber 
it  contains  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  rated  inversely, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  timber.  It  is  rated  on 
the  value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
on  young  plantations  on  good  soil  the  rating  may  be 
very  heavy.  The  longer  the  trees  grow  the  lesis  the 
rating  should  be,  because  the  more  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  fitting  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Consequently  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion— that 
matured  wood  which  might  be  an  assured  source  of 
profit  to  its  owner  and  might  bear  heavy  rates,  bears 
no  rates  at  all,  or  very  little ; whereas,  in  the  initial 
stages,  where  the  owner  has  to  take  the  risks  that 
attend  planting,  he  is  heavily  rated  on  the  value  of 

’ ' ■ or  pasturage.  I do  not  know 

that,  but  I have  been  to  some 
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ailar  anomaly  in  Great  Bri- 


the  lands  for  tillage  < 
whether  I am  right 
trouble • 

632.  They  have  ■; 
tain. 

Witness. — Except  in  Scotland. 

633.  It  is  dealt  with  by  the  British  Forestry 
•Committee? — (Witness). — At  any  rate,  I think 
that  in  any  scheme  which  is  intended  to  encourage 
planting  in  Ireland  that  point  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  may  not  have  had  much  material  effect, 
but  I think  it  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  other 
point  I may  mention  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
Board  of  Works’  loans,  which  has  been  very  slight. 
The  loans  under  the  rules  for  occupiers  are  insigni- 
ficant, and  no  separate  account  of  them  is  kept. 
Under  the  other  set  of  rules  it  works  out  to  some- 
thing like  £800  or  £900  a year  on  the  average  for 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  Thus,  at  about  £5 
an  acre,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  plant  less  than 
200  acres. 

634.  Professor  Campbell. — Landowners  yon  are  re- 

ferring to  now  ? — No  ; but  I have  got  the  exact 
figures 

635.  Mr.  Montgomery. — How  far  back  does  that 
calculation  take  you?— I can  give  the  exact  date. 

636.  Professor  Campbell. — You  say  that  under  one 
category  it  was  practically  nil,  no  account  being  kept, 
and  then  you  turn  to  the  other? — Under  the  loans  to 
occupiers  under  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881, 
the  number  of  loans  was  comparatively  insignificant. 
I was  informed  by  the  Board  of  Works  that  the 

* See  the  evidence  of  G.  A.  Stevenson, 


account  was  not  separately  kept.  Under  the  other 
set  of  rules  for  owners  generally,  143  loans  had  been 
issued  up  to  March,  1904,  for  a total  sum  of  £33.150. 

637.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Is  that  from  the  beginning, 

1866  or  1867?— It  is  the  10t,h  Victoria r 

638.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — That  is  the  Land' 
Improvement  Act?— Yes;  the  10th  Victoria,  cap.  32, 
expanded.  The  total  loans  to  March,  1906,  were 
£33,400  for  144  loans,  making  an  average  of  £237 
per  loan;  the  average  amount  yearly  being  about 
£900,  or  equivalent  to  -some  180  acres  of  planting  at 
£5  an  acre. 

639.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I do  not  think  that  aver- 
age is  of  very  much  value  ; but  I suppose  you  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  word  “ shelter  ” is  very 
different  now  from  yvhat  it  was  in  earlier  years?— 1 
was  aware  of  that,  and  knew  also  there  were  great 
variations  in  the  amount  of  loans  applied  for.  My 
object  in  getting  the  average  was  to  show  that  since 
these  loans  were  instituted  they  have  had  very  little 
effect  indeed,  and  have  been  very  little  availed  of 
in  Ireland. 

640.  Probably  very  much  more  in  the  early  seventies 
than  since.  That  is  why  I object  to  the  average ; 
because  the  loans  varied  for  several  reasons,  amongst 
others,  as  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  word 
“ shelter.”  The  loans  they  authorised  recently  have 
been  very  much  smaller,  but  probably  if  you  take  ten 
years,  in  the  ’60’s  and  ’70’s,  you  would  find  there 
was  a substantial  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
average  spread  over  the  whole  time  is  rather  a mis- 
leading figure  ?— Admitting  that  it  is  a misleading 
figure,  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  is  small,  and 
the  extent  to  which  loans  are  utilised  is  getting  less 
and  less.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing — there  is  very 
little  done. 

641.  In  the  hope  of  remedying  the  legal  difficulty 
this  clause  I refer  to  was  put  in  during  this  session  ?— 
I need  not  refer,  perhaps,  to  the  Death  Duties;  I 
know  very  little  about  them.  They  are  referred  to  in 
the  Departmental  Committee’s  Report  on  British 
Forestry,  and  are  simply  an  added  weight 
on  top  of  the  others.  That  was  the  reason 
I mentioned  them.  I have  here  notes  that 
I propose  to  give  evidence  on,  showing  that  the  powers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  inadequate  for 
constituting,  holding,  and  protecting  State  forests. 
As  regards  the  holding,  we  have  discussed  that.  As 
regards  the  constituting,  I was  going  to  suggest  that. 
I can  find  nothing  in  the  Act  analogous  to  the  pro- 
visions considered  necessary  in  the  forest  laws  of 
other  countries  for  constituting  legally,  and  on  a 
sound  and  unassailable  basis,  property  which  should 
not  be  attacked  by  anybody  in  years  to  come;  and 
amongst  others,  for  instance,  the  means  for  commuting, 
transferring,  or  extinguishing  rights,  or  continuing 
them,  under  certain  circumstances  ; compensating 
owners  for  passages  or  bits  of  turbary,  and  so  on  ; and 
possibly  applying,  although  I would  not  like  to  see 
this  done,  the  principle  of  compulsion  for  that  pur- 
pose. I submit  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  your 
Act. 

642.  Chairman. — We  assume  that  if  a large  opera- 

tion in  forestry,  involving  the  purchase  of  tenants 
rights  in  existing  waste  land,  were  undertaken  some 
legislation  would  be  necessary  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  That 
was  my  point.  f 

643.  You  are  quite  right  there?— At  present  one  oi 
. the  great  practical  difficulties  I see  in  the  way  " 

handing  over  in  Ireland  large  and 
areas , , , 

644.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  can  only  deal  wit® 

cases  in  which  there  were  no  such  adverse  rights  at 
present  or  in  which  they  could  be  easily  disposed  oi 
by  some  means  or  other? — Then,  again,  as  to  any 
decision  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  land 
can  be  permanently  constituted  a State  forest  or  not 
you  would  want  to  know  what  powers  you  have.  « 
you  have  your  eye  on  a large  tract  of  forest,  burdened 
with  rights,  if  you  have  not  got  powers,  you  wou 
practicallv  have  to  decline  to  purchase  or  negotiate. 
I brought' that  forward  as  a practical  difficulty  in  tn« 
wav,  under  present  circumstances,  of  transferri  g 
forests  and  plantations  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. , , , . . 

645.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Have  you  looked  int0 
Continental  laws  in  regards  to  the  compulsory  exP 
priation  of  rights?  Is. not  it  usually  confined  to  c« 
of  protective  forests  in  the  strict  sense?— I believe 

Esq  , M.v.o.,  page  45,  also  Appendix  12. 


mall  forest 
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is  very  often  so.  I think  the  tendency  is  to  have  less 
and  less  of  the  confiscatory  tendency  in  forest  legis- 
lation. 

646.  You  probably  have  given  more  time  to  it  than 
I have,  and  I was  anxious  to  get  your  opinion.  My 
impression  from  such  laws  as  I have  looked  into  is 
that  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  rights  and 
so  forth  are  confined  to  what  they  call  protective 
forests,  which  are  things  we  hardly  know  in  Ireland. 

647.  Mr.  Fisher.— That  is  not  the  case.  They  take 
over  common  rights  over  any  w'oods.  There  are  very 
large  areas  which  have  rights  in  them,  and  the  woods 
are  set  free  from  rights,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
being  used  for  protective  purposes. 

648.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Is  that  in  France? 

649.  Mr.  Fisher.— In  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Germany.  Take  the  forest  of  Freudenstadt,  for  in- 
stance. It  is  a great  timber  forest,  and  about  one- 
third  of  it  was  given  to  the  town  by  the  State  in 
compensation  for  rights  over  the  whole  forest.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  Gerardmer,  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  in  France.  A very  large  area  was  given 
iip  to  the  town  so  as  to  free  the  rest  of  the  forest 
from  rights.  They  do  not  generally  pay  any  money. 
The  abandoned  area  becomes  the  property  of  the  town 
or  village. 

650.  Mr.  Montgomery.— They  do  not  absolutely 
expropriate  anybody  from  land,  or  from  rights  over 
land,  in  order  to  plant  a wood  m any  other  country, 
unless  where  it  is  absolutely  necessarv — to  prevent  a 
landslip  or  any  other  disaster. 

TFifncss. — The  only  question  in  Ireland  is  if  a 
very  large  majority  were  in  favour  of  a certain  step 
being  taken  and  a small  minority  held  out,  whether 
some  form  of  compulsion  should  not.  be  applied,  as 
has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Land  Act. 
As  regards  the  Department  financing  State  forests, 
there  is  not  much  I can  say  on  that  point.  The 
finances  are  admittedly  wholy  inadequate  for  any 
great  scheme.  I do  not  know  whether  you  intended 
me  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  source 

651.  Chairman. — We  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  you  put  in  a calculation  or  estimate  ; that  is  what 
we  arranged  with  Mr.  Forbes  to  do?— I would  be 
delighted  to  do  it,  but,  frankly,  I do  not  consider 
myself  fitted  for  that. 

652.  We  would  prefer  not  to  take  evidence  now 
on  that  point,  because  it  is  a point  we  want  to  go  into 
more  fully.  We  would  like  to  have  a calculation 
oetore  us  before  we  examine  any  witnesses. — (Witness), 
f would  be  delighted  to  write  any  memorandum,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  but  on  this  point  of  finance, 
and  how  money  is  to  be  raised,  I have  ideas  which 
may  be  hopelessly  wrong.  I would  like  to  lay  hands 

n the  Crown  and  Quit  Rents,  especially  as  they  are 
oeing  capitalised,  and  permanently  removed  out  of 
te  country  at  a very  rapid  rate.  My  views  as  to  how 
if®  mattfr, ls  to  be  financed  are  not  very  clear.  I 
Jfi  aln  Tlde,aS  ,which  might  be  useful  to  the 
np  ™'  ee'  1 think,  for  instance,  that  one  very 
ary  matter  is — I have  mentioned  it  in  one  of 


the  notes*  I have  handed  in— that  if  woods  are  pur- 
chased under  the  Land  Act,  and  an  annuity  in 
respect  of  them  is  paid,  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  purchase  annuities  might  be  suspended, 
though  it  sounds  rather  a startling  thing  to  say. 
But.  -*•  ?ee  no  reason,  if  the  security  is  guaranteed 
ab  imho,  from  the  very  first  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings why  the  payment  of  the  purchase  annuities 
could  not  be  deferred  until  the  property  was  in  a 
state  to  bear  the  annuity,  or  better  bear  it. 

.(,653l  Professor  Campbell.  Until  you  began  to  thin 
it?— Until  you  began  to  thin  it.  That  would  be  part 
and  parcel  of  a great  scheme  by  which  woods  would 
be  transferred  to  this  Department,  some  mature,  and  so 
yielding  something  at  present ; others  immature,  but 
such  as  would  yield  in  time.  All  these  things  would 
have  to  be  cast  into  a sort  of  melting  pot ; but  my 
idea  is  to  defer  or  postpone  in  respect  of  certain  fixed 
periods  the  annuities  payable,  interest  being  charged 
on  the  deferred  payment. 

654.  Supposing  the  County  Councils  were  to  take  up 
land  for  afforestation  purposes,  that  would  suit  them 
very  well,  because  the  present  taxpayers  would  not 
like  to  pay  the  whole  cost,  whereas  the  next  genera- 
tion would  reap  the  benefit  ?— Quite  so. 

655.  In  that  case  it  would  meet  that  difficulty?— 
lhe  only  part  of  my  evidence  which  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Committee  is  this— that  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I am  convinced  that  if  forestry 
m Ireland  is  to  be  proceeded  with  on  a large  scale  we 
must  get  as  good  terms  for  the  purchase  of  land  as 
have  been  given  to  the  landlords  and  tenants  for  the 
purchase  and  transfer  of  tenanted  holdings. 

656.  Professor  Campbell.— Not  the  same,  but  as 
good,  to  meet  special  circumstances. 

657.  Chairman. — If  you  have  some  further  sug- 
gestions to  make  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  you  again.  We  want  to  hear 
Mr.  Perry,  who  is  leaving  on  Monday,  and  cannot  be 
here  next  week.  In  the  meantime  you  might  con- 
sider tlie  question  of  making  suggestions — putting 
your  suggestions,  especially  those  on  the  financial 
branch  of  the  subject,  on  paper. 

Witness. — I will  consider  that. 

658.  Professor  Campbell.— I think,  also,  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  you  would  proceed,  what  steps  you 
would  take,  to  start  a really  effective  system  of 
forestry,  whether  by  the  State  or  the  County  Coun- 
cils l I have  brought  out  that  to  some  extent  in  the 
notes  which  I have  handed  in. 

659.  Chairman. 


form 


—They  are  not  : 


ce  Perk*,  Esq.,  j.p.,  0f  the  firm  of  George  Perry  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  examined. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  4,1907, 

J.  L.  Pigot, 
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- co-ordinated 


Witness. — There  is  a specific  proposal,  of  which  I 
have  given  you  a copy,  as  regards  the  changes  in  the 
law  necessary  to  enable  the  Estates  Commissioners  to 
effectually  protect  woods  pro  tern  in  order  to  transfer 
them  to  your  body,  or  some  other  body,  for  permanent 
preservation.  My  difficulty^.  in  this  subject  is  to 
know  on  what  my  opinion  is  based. 

' 660.  We  can  (have  -a  talk  with  you  later  on. 


tlie6firm^fHnAX'~DMr‘  P?rry’  you  are  tIle  head  of 
know  f Ge°;  Fen'y.&  Co.,  Ltd.,  which,  as  we 
articles  an°Jle  °f  thf  chl,ef  manufacturers  of  timber 

- * ** 

» — 

let's,; D°  !mport  lh,t  *™ber  mostly  - - _ 

SStb  «n 

ported  IrJc  . s®  has  to  be  imported.  It  is  im- 

“?  “d  FM“d 


soft 


mSSt  do  Jl>u  sort 

1 have  broueht  Ji?Ve  here  some  samples  whicli 
Canadian  sXl  °Aallr  ?°,u /°  ,see  them.  Here  is 
spruce  RjJa  a Archangel  (red),  Finland,  Quebec 
duced)  and'Vhi  , en.can>  whitewood  ( samples  pro- 
h and  th,s  here  » * sample  of  Irish-grown  silver 


In-  That  silver  fir,  if  we  could  get  enough  of  it,  and  George  Perry 
m the  proper  dimensions,  would  suit  the  purposes  of  Bsn.  j.r. 
my  business  as  well  as  any  of  the  foreign-grown  de- 
scriptions. 

665.  Professor  Campbell.— This  (indicating)  is  Irish 
spruce  ? It  is  fir  cut  in  Ireland  and  seasoned. 

666.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Can  you  compare  what  we 
call  spruce  with  foreign  deal?— Yes.  Some  of  the 
spruce  can  be  obtained  ; but,  unfortunately,  from  the 
open  growth,  there  are  too  many  knots  in  it. 

do  von  667 ' If  il;, yas  grown  as  clean  as  foreign  timber  our 

telv  all  sPruces  would  be  equally  useful? — Yes. 

668.  What  are  the  se.veral  purposes  you  buy  it  for? 

—For  packing  boxes,  shipping  cases  for  eggs,  butter, 
and  all  sorts  of  provisions  ; for  soaps,  candles,  and 
so  on  ; for  poultry  and  for  other  purposes. 

669.  Therefore,  what  you  use  would  not  apply  to 
building  purposes  ?— Yes  ; in  addition  to  being  used 
for  my  trade,  I am  well  aware,  being  a director  of 
a large  timber  company  for  some  years,  I know  that 
this  (referring  to  sample)  could  be  used  for  building 
purposes.  This  timber,  if  prepared  in  the  trade  form, 

* See."  Append.*  22.  f 
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Dublin.  and  piled  as  it  is  in  foreign  saw-mills,  could  be  got 

— ’ quite  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  cheaper  than 

Oct.  4, 1907.  those  which  are  imported  here. 

George  Perry,  670.  Chairman, — And  cheaper? — Yes,  cheaper. 

Esq.,  j.p.  ’ 671.  Mr.  Fisher! — Does  that  apply  to  the  spruce 

or  silver  fir  here  ? — Both ; they  are  equal  in  their 
strength  for  joists,  flooring,  or  anything  else. 

672.  Where  is  the  silver  fir  grown  that  you  have 
shown  us  ? — I think  at  Ath'one.*  I bought  £150  worth 
of  it.  The  saw-mills  here  in  Ireland  are  not,  I regret 
to  say,  up  to  the  mark.  They  are  very  primitive,  and 
are  almost  in  every  case  under  power.  They  use 
coarse  saws  and  machinery  quite  out  of  date.  The 
timber  imported  goes  through  the  process  of  being 
floated  down  the  rivers,  which  takes  all  the  acid  out 
of  it,  and  when  piled  up  it  become  quite  white. 
Most  of  the  timber  in  Ireland  is  cut  and  the  water 
actually  pouring  out  of  it,  and  unless  it  is  piled  in 
certain  ways,  such  as  you  see  here  in  this  photograph 
(produced),  it  gets  completely  black,  and  leaves  the 
sap  in  it;  and  when  wood  is  used  for  such  purposes 
as  the  packing  of  eggs  or  butter  it  requires  to  be 
white  and  clean  inside. 

673.  Chairman.-  -It  must  be  piled  in  this  way,  you 
say,  to  get  these  results? — Yes.  Iii  order  to  get  the 
air  to  play  all  about  it. 

674.  Mr.  Fisher.— But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
see  in  France  silver  fir  very  seldom  comes  down  by  the 
rivers.  Spruce  does,  but  never  the  silver  fir.  They 
have  saw-mills  in  the  forests  there? — Would  that  not 
•be  poplar  wood? 

675.  No;  I have  just  come  from  there.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  floating  it  down.  They  have,  as  I say, 
saw-mills  in  the  forests  there.  It  is  sawn  up  from 
logs.  I should  say  the  wood  you  have  there  is  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  wood  in  France ; but,  of  course,  it 
is  a question  of  specific  gravity. 

676.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Probably  most  of  the  wood 
we  get  from  Russia  and  Germany  is  floated  down  the 
river,  but  a very  large  amount  of  the  wood  grown  there 
is  used  where  there  is  nothing  but  land  carriage. 

677.  Mr.  Fisher.— In  the  Vosges  it  is  all  land 
carrying — there  is  no  floating  whatever. 

678.  Sir.  Montgomery. — What  about  the  Black 
Forest  ? 

679.  Mr.  Fisher. — A good  deal  of  that  comes  down 
the  Rhine,  and  a good  deal  of  it  does  not. 

680.  Professor  Campbell. — What  is  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  Canadian  and  the  Irish  silver  firs? 

-The  Canadian  at  present  is  Is.  a cubic  foot,  and  the 
Irish  wood  is  9 d.  or  lOtf. 

681.  Mr.  Fisher.— That  is  to  say,  when  you  buy  it 
standing  ? — No ; in  the  3-inch  deals. 

682.  After  being  sawn? — Yes;  sawn  and  edged. 

683.  Professor  Campbell. — That  ( the  sample)  is  a 
specially  fine  piece  of  wood  ? — No  ; it  is  second  quality. 
It  is  medium  ; it  is  not  fine  Canary  ; it  is  a sort  of 
bastard  wood. 

684.  Mr.  Fisher. — Bass  they  call  it? — No.  Bass  is 
fine  white. 

685.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Probably  the  best  thing  we 
could  grow  would  be  poplar. 

686.  Mr.  Fisher. — They  grow  enormous  quantities 
■of  poplar  in  France  for  packing  cases? — It  is  used 
for  butter  and  eggs,  for  light  cases. 

687.  But  the  silver  fir  is  good  enough  for  building 
purposes,  and  much  too  good  for  packing  cases? — No. 
We  buy  second  quality  Quebec  deal  for  that;  we 
must  have  it  clean,  without  knots. 

688.  Nearly  all  the  French  eggs  are  packed  in 
poplar  wood? — They  are. 

689.  Poplar  would  be  quite  good  enough  for  packing 
purposes? — No  doubt.  I heard  a gentleman  speaking 
some  time  ago  about  the  forests  in  France.  These 
forests  are  carried  on  upon  scientific  principles,  and 
the  wood  is  only  sawn  when  properly  grown  for  the 
purpose.  I have  been  in  one  part  of  France  and 
observed  it  there  being  sawn  at  local  saw-mills,  and 
made  into  3 and  4-inch  planks  of  certain  lengths  for 
egg  and  butter  packages.  I regret  to  say  that  in 
this  country  the  wood  is  slaughtered.  It  is  not  sawn 
at  all. 

!>90.  The  way  in  which  i:  is  usually  done  in  France 
is  this : there  is  a travelling  man,  who  goes  round  and 
buys  the  wood  from  the  peasantry  at  so  much  an  acre. 
H s has  it  sawn  according  to  size  on  the  spot.  He 
brings  round  a traction  engine  and  a bench  for  his 
working  men.  But,  as  regards  the  silver  fir  wood,  the 


State,  too,  found  it  necessary  to  have  small  saw-mills, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  big  ones  getting  a monopoly.  If 
they  did  not  do  this  all  the  big  owners  would  be  able 
to  make  their  own  prices,  and  the  Government  have 
these  small  saw-mills  in  order  to  allow  the  small  men 
to  come  in.  These  smaller  mills  could  be  established 
here  if  there  was  a sufficient  supply  of  timber.  They 
are  very  useful,  indeed,  to  prevent  a monopoly  ? — The 
markets  in  Ireland  are  very  different  from  the  markets 
of  countries  like  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

691.  The  markets  would  be  right  enough  if  you  had 
enough  timber  ? — That  is  so  ; I cannot  get  all  the 
timber  I want. 

692.  People  will  not  make  arrangements  to  buy 
unless  they  are  certain  of  a supply  ? — I hold  here  offers 
for  timber,  for  Swedish  timber,  for  1908  delivery. 
Here  is  one,  June,  August,  and  October,  1908.  We 
have  to  buy  the  timber  ahead.  They  prepared  for 
purchasers.  They  know  what  they  have  to  do.  In 
Ireland,  I regret,  nothing  hardly  is  paid  for  the 
timber.  A man  must  take  what  he  gets  for  it.  If 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  walk  around  the 
canal  docks  near  the  railway  stations  they  will  be 
astonished  to  see  the  quantity  of  splendid  timber  lying 
there  for  months  and  months.  It  must  be  a great  loss 
to  the  owners,  who  cannot  get  boats  to  take  it  away. 
You  will  see  three  or  four  hundred  logs  lying  about. 

693.  Mr.  Fisher.— Is  this  Irish  timber?— Yes. 
Maybe  300  or  400  logs,  not  removed  for  months. 

694.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— Bad  business 
management.  In  this  country  we  are  poorly  off  for 
commercial  ability. 

695.  Thirty  millions  worth  are  bought  annually  in 
Great  Britain;  so  that  Great  Britain  could  take 
the  whole  of  your  wood? — If  properly  marketed. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I met  a man  a few  days  ago  who 
said  that  he  used  to  buy  about  30,000  feet  of  beech, 
but  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  any  more. 

696.  Chairman.— You  use  upwards  of  £12,000 
worth  of  timber  in  the  year,  which  is  mostly  foreign 
timber? — All  foreign  timber. 

697.  And  you  believe  that  that  timber  which  you 
need  could  be  grown  as  well  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; but  no 
doubt  it  would  take  a good  many  years  to  bring  it 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  foreign  timber. 

698.  Professor  Campbell. — Is  there  timber  in  Ire- 
land now  that  would  suit  your  purpose?— Yes  ; if 
properly  marketed,  sawn  at  the  mill,  and  piled  as  I 
have  said.  But  in  Ireland  when  the  timber  is  cut  it 
is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  to  become  rotten 
and  bad.  If  the  wood  is  properly  piled  it  will  be 
protected.  That  is  what  is  done  in  the  American 
woods  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  They  take  the 
lengths  and  the  dimensions,  and  the  buyer,  in  con- 
sequence, knows  what  he  is  going  to  get.  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  that  in  Ireland.  I bought  about 
£150  worth  of  that  silver  fir,'  about  sixty  lengths  and 
sixty  widths,  and  that  all  came  on  railway  trucks,  at 
so  much  per  ton.  In  my  business  we  have  to  work 
from  very  little  to  very  big.  There  is  a box  (a  very 
small  box  produced) ; we  turn  out  all  sorts,  from 
that  up  to  whatever  size  people  want.  We  turn  out 
25,000  or  26,000  boxes  a week.  Our  principal  trade 
is  in  England,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  we  make. 

699.  Chairman. — What  are  these  boxes  (in- 
dicating specimens)  for? — For  vaccine  lymph. 

It  is  a small  box,  but  it  litas  a history. 
That  box  may  have  been  part  of  some  noble  tree  in 
America,  90  or  100  feet  high.  It  was  cut  down,  and 
hauled  through  the  snow.  It  may  have  been  hauled 
through  a river  200  or  300  miles  from  the  saw-mills, 
and  insured,  taken  and  put  on  board  a steamer,  in- 
sured again,  and  brought  over  here.  All  these  pro- 
cesses led  to  a lot  of  employment.  I get  it  into  my 
hands.  We  pay  dues  on  the  timber  when  manufac 
turing.  It  pays  dues  going  into  Liverpool  and  pays 
dues  when  coming  into  Dublin,  and  I asked  some 
students  one  time  to  give  me  the  correct  fractional 
part  of  a halfpenny,  which  the  box  now  costs,  that 
would  go  to  each  of  the  persons  concerned  in  these 
transactions  and  the  fraction  that  would  represent 
my  profit  out  of  it. 

700.  Mr.  Fisher. — Why  are  these  logs  allowed  to 
be  in  the  docks  so  long? — Bad  business,  I suppose. 

701.  Is  it  bad  wood  ? — I cannot  say  that.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  some  defective  business  management  oi 
want  of  coasting  vessels  to  remove  the  timber. 


♦See  Appendix  52  (9). 
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702.  It  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  prices  have  gone 
up? — Prices  have  gone  up  by  40  per  cent,  in  my 
trade— by  40  per  cent.  I have  documents  relating  to 
1904-5  which  show  that  timber,  which  we  call  fire- 
wood, sold  in  London  at  52*.  6 d*  per  fathom. 

703.  When  was  that? — In  1904-5.  For  1907-8  prices 
were  quoted  from  85*.  to  90s.  per  fathom  ; and  I have 
got  since  then  quotations  for  the  same  timber  at  100s. 

704.  Is  that  this  year  ? — In  the  last  month. 

705.  That  is,  certainly,  an  enormous  increase  in 
price? — I believe  it  is  so  great  that  it  has  seriously 
upset  the  London  trade  ; they  have  a great  stock  of 
wood,  and  they  are  making  no  money  upon  it  at  all. 

706.  Chairman. — As  I understand,  you  deal  with 
210,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  year? — Yes  ; I gave 
that  figure  in  order  to  show  how  many  trees  it  would 
take  to  keep  me  going. 

707.  How  many  trees  would  that  represent? 

708.  Mr.  Fisher.— You  would  put  it  on  an  average 
of  50  feet  per  tree? — Well,  I would  put  it  at  more 
than  that.  I would  say  that  if  you  assume  there  were 
70  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  slabs,  in  a tree,  it  would 
require  an  output  of  3,000  trees.  It  would  require 
the  output  of  3,000  trees  of  that  capacity  to  supply 
the  quantity.  The  fact  is  that  here  in  Ireland  the 
slabs  are  thrown  away  in  most  Irish  mills  as  they 
fall  from  the  saw,  and  are  either  allowed  to  rot  or 
are  burned.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Norway  or 
Sweden,  where  they  cut  narrow  staves  out  of  them, 
and  there  is  just  now  a great  demand  for  these  staves, 
and  a very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  them, 
Staves  of  this  kind,  I may  mention,  are  used  at 
Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  packing  hams  and  dry  casks.  No  doubt  the 
price  is  small,  but  if  there  were  properly  managed 
saw-mills  for  dealing  with  the  business  all  that  waste 
would  be  prevented,  and  it  would  be  a credit  to  the 
country. 


709.  As  I understand  from  what  you  say,  you 
would  need  the  produce  of  about  3,000  acres.  That 
is  the  amount  you  would  use  every  year  ? — That  is 
great  destruction  of  forests. 

710.  No ; it  is  the  utilisation  of  forestry ; it  is  not 
destruction. 

711.  Mr.  Fisher. — He  says  3,000  trees  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Supposing  there  were  100  trees  to  the 
acre,  you  would  want  3,000  acres  to  make  up  the 
quantity,  allowing  100  years  for  the  trees  to  grow. 

712.  Professor  Campbell. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

713.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  would  iake  3,000  acres  to 
produce  a crop  large  enough  for  his  use  every  year. 
I should  say  3,000  is  the  minimum  that  would  pro- 
duce all  he  wants.  But  that  is  only  one  firm.  There 
are  all  other  trades — the  demand-  for  home  con- 
sumption, besides  which  there  is  what  you  could  ex- 
port?—The  whole  thing  was  very  fully  gone  into  at 
a c°nvenii°n  of  the  Packing  Case  and  Box  Makers 
at  Catskill,  near  Chicago.  A very  large  convention 
was  held  there,  representing  the  use  of  something 
like  37  billions  square  feet  of  inch-wood.  And  they 
very  seriously  went  into  and  took  into  account  the 
conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  necessary  timber. 

714.  Chairman. — Do  I understand  that  there  has 
been  a shortage  of  supply,  that  the  number  of  trees 


^-5-  Mr.  Fisher. — The  difficulty  has  arisen  in  this 
way.  They  use  the  timber  for  paper-making  purposes, 
■formerly  there  were  plenty  of  full-grown  trees.  The 
demand,  too,  grew  greatly,  and  now  they  use  the 
joung,  the  immature,  trees  ? — At  the  convention  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hillock,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
,,  00('s  Utilisation.  It  is  very  valuable,  and  one  of 
, le  resolutions  brought  forward  at  the  conference  was 

0 the  effect  that  as  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  and 
imber  is  necessary  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity 

1 many  of  our  most  important  industries 

rectlv?Mv  FlSH“-,THave  1 got  youl‘  %nres  cor- 
S'.1™  said  52s.  6 d.  a fathom  in  1904,  and  for 
cent  - i,to  I’ll  hand  in  this  document,  which 

contains  the  figures.* 


vnn1rCf''3tA!?M'''>'"’~T,ie  Point  you  were  making  before 
with  _,ferrecl  to  that  American  convention  was  that 
ProP81'  mfnagement  of  saw-mills  in  Ireland  a 
great  deal  of  that  waste  which  has  now  to  be  made 
anrl  v lmp°rtJng  timber>  now  supplied  from  Sweden 
' orway,  for  the  bacon  trade  and  other  industries, 


might  be  avoided,  and  supplied  by  our  own  timber  at 
home  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

718.  That  is,  that  our  existing  timber  supplies  would 
be  sufficient  if  they  were  better  managed? — Yes.  I 
said  that  would  be  so  if  there  were  more  skill  and 
more  practical  knowledge,  chiefly  with  regard  to  saw- 
milling. It  is  not  saw-milling  at  all  practically.  It 
is  really  a slaughter  of  the  trees. 

719.  What  do  you  mean  by  slaughter  of  the  trees  ? 
— It  is  this  way.  Certain  specifications  are  sent, 
say,  for  4-inch  squares,  and  they  destroy  whole  trees 
for  the  sake  of  these  few  squares.  The  other  parts 
are  thrown  aside.  I repeat  again  that  dry  cask- 
staves  and  heads  of  casks  could  be  made  out  of  that 
wood.  The  branches,  large  and  small,  could  be  sawn 
to  lengths,  the  thick  portions  cleft  for  firewood. 

720.  Professor  Campbell. — All  that  is  wasted  in 
this  country? — Yes;  it  is  not  even  used  for  firewood, 
as  it  should  be;  it  is  just  allowed  to  lie  there  and 
rot.  And  after  the  trees  are  felled  they  are  trimmed 
and  the  branches  are  allowed  to  lie  there.  In  France 
the  wood  is  cut  into  blocks ; the  branches  are  sawn  to 
lengths;  the  thick  portions,  as  I say,  cleft  for  fireT 
wood ; and  the  thin  bundled  as  faggots,  which  would 
give  a lot  of  employment  to  unskilled  workmen  and 
women,  to  both  old  people  and  young  people.  I 
have  seen  it  lying  there  rotting  away',  while  in  France 
they  take  up  the  small  branches  and  make  faggots  of 
them. 

721.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Because  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Germany  and  France  use  wood  fuel. 
They  do  not  understand  that  here? — No  doubt  they 
want  first  to  be  educated  into  it. 

722.  Chairman. — Some  of  the  shortage  from  cut- 
away bog  could  be  met  in  that  way? 

723.  Mr.  Montgomery — In  time,  no  doubt.  But 
in  those  countries  there  is  a constant  demand  for 
the  wood  fuel. 

724.  Chairman. — Than  as  to  price  ? — The  price  that 
I have  put  down  (of  course  I have  never  sold  trees)' 
is  sixpence  per  cubic  foot  foir  standing  trees,  which' 
woiild  represent  about  35.s\  per  tree.  I think  that  is 
a little  too  high.  I make  the  suggestion  from  what 
I have  heard,  but  I think  £1  or  15s.  is  usually  given. 

725.  Professor  Campbell.— That  is  right?— I say 
that  the  timber  might  be  sold  at  9 d.  per  foot,  sawn  to 
deals  and  delivered  in  Dublin.  The  usual  standard 
of  deals  on  the  foreign  market  is  12-ft.  by  3-in.  and 
9-in.  wide.  That  is  equal  to  2S4  cubic  feet,  and  which 
would  make  at  9 cl.  per  foot  Is.  10W.  If  that  were 
done,  between  felling,  trimming,  hauling,  cross- 
cutting,  carting  to  saw  bench,  squaring,  sawing  to’ 
deal  dimensions,  piling  for  drying,  selling  and  de- 
livering, the  amount  of  labour  given  to  this  country 
would  be  of  enormous  advantage.  Some  years  ago 
I went  to  Norway  to  buy  3-inch  deals.  . I visited 
several  saw-mills  for  that  purpose ; but  I found  that 
they  refused  to  sell  it.  I asked  why  they  refused 
to  sell  it,  and  they  said,  “ We  want  to  give  the  labour 
of  preparing  this  timber  to  our  own  people.”  That 
would  explain  why  it  is  that  all  the  planed  wood, 
etc.,  came  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

726.  Chairman. — You  mean  that  they  would  not 
sell  the  wood  in  the  raw  condition  ? — That  is  so.  They 
want  to  keep  the  labour  there. 

727.  Their  answer  was  that  they  want  to  keep  the 
labour  there  for  their  own  people? — Yes,  that  was 
what  they  wanted.  But  there  was  a great  deal  of 
emigration  from  Norway  notwithstanding  all  that. 
Specifications  should  be  prepared  for  supplying  quan- 
tities in  bulk  if  they  want  to  make  a recognised  trade. 
That  is  not  done  here.  The  present  system  in  Ireland 
is  to  send  you  a wagon-load  of  timber  of  all  sorts  and 
dimensions,  which  are  quite  useless  to  the  manufac- 
turer. I think,  as  I said,  that  the  waste  could  be 
made  profitable.  Some  time  ago  I was  at  Shillelagh, 
at  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  place.  There  I saw  some  splen- 
did timber,  Douglas  fir,  silver  fir,  and  larch. 

723.  Mr.  Fisher. — How  do  you  like  the  Douglas 
fir  ? — It  is  splendid. 

729.  Douglas  fir  grows  there?— Yes,  great  trees; 
ninety  feet  and  more  high. 

730.  Was  the  wood  of  good  quality? — I only  saw 
them  standing:  they  seemed  perfect  standing. 

731.  You  did  not  fell  any  of  it? — No.  It  was  not 
the  felling  season. 

732.  Professor  Campbell. — Have  you  sawn  any 
Douglas  fir? — Yes. 

733.  Dops  it  suit  your  purposes  well  ? — Yes. 


* See  Appendix  52  (2). 
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734.  Mr.  Fisher. — Have  you  seen  any  in.  Ireland  ? 
Yes. 

7 735.  Professor  Campbell. — And  used  it? — Yes. 

736.  Mr.  Fisher. — Was  it  good  enough  for  you  to 
rr7,  use? — Yes,  a very  good  timber. 

737.  What  did  you  value  it  at? — The  value  is  de- 
preciated by  want  of  being  seasoned.  I must  hold  it 
over  for  from  six  to  nine  months. 

738.  It  is  too  green? — Yes;  too  green. 

739.  But  you  found  that  otherwise  it  was  satisfac- 
tory ? — Thoroughly.  I found  it  so.  There  is  in  this 
country  no  system  whatever  of  grading  timber.  In 
foreign  countries  the  timber  is  divided  into  several 
grades.  There  are  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and.  5th  quali- 
ties. 

740.  The  timber  is  graded  ? — Yes ; it  is  ‘ bracked. 
That  is  a foreign  expression,  and  there  they  are  all 
piled  in  accordance  with  their  particular  grade.  The 
buyer  will  say  that  he  wants,  say,  1st  or  3rd  quality, 
and  the  price  is  in  accordance  with  the,  particular 
quality. 

741.  Don’t  you  fell  the  trees  and  saw  them  up  ? - 
No,  I do  not  undertake  that  work. 

742.  A wood  merchant? — It  is  a trade  in  itself.  I 
come  in  after  that.  I follow  in  the  later  stages. 

743.  Is  it  then  a middleman’s  business? — Yes. 

744.  Chairman. — They  would  have  to  employ  special 
men  for  grading  ?— Yes. 

745.  Professor  Campbell. — Who,  as  a rule,  are  the 
men  who  buy  the  wood'  and  saw  the  timber? — Oh, 
they  are  Scotchmen,  who  come  over  to  Ireland  and 
buy  the  trees,  and  I believe  make  a good  deal  of  money 
out  of  them. 

746.  You  do  not  know  any  Irish  firm  engaged  in 
that  business  now? — There  was  a firm  at  Cahir  and 
several  others. 

747.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  Scotch 
firms  who  regularly  do  here  what  you  say,  come  over 
and  buy  the  woods? — Yes,  I have  the  names  in  my 

. office. 

748.  You  can  give  them  to  us,  I suppose? — I will 
let  you  have  them.  In  reference  to  Scotchmen,  I 
should  say  that  they  are  the  best  wood-cutters  and 
sawyers  the  world  over.  They  are  the  best  mem  to 
deal  with  the  wood,  and  they  deserve  every  credit  for 
it.  I wish  our  people  would  take  the  same  amount 
of  interest  in  it.  In  order  to  show  you  that  my  case 
is  not  singular,  I can  show  you  the  advertisements 
of  three  firms,  two  in  Cork  and  one  in  Limerick,  who 
import  100,000  pyramid  butter  boxes,  worth  about 
lOd.  apiece.  That  is  about  £45.000.  They  are  pre- 
pared ready — from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

749.  Chairman. — They  import  these? — The  material 
ready  for  them.  The  firms  are  F.  Spaight  and  Sons, 
Limerick;  Eustace  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cork;  and  Hough- 
ton and  Co.,  Cork. 

750.  Professor  Campbell. — The  difference  between 
you  and  them  is  that  you  buy  the  raw  material  and 
prepare  it,  and  they  do  not? — Yes.  And  those  are 
specimens  of  our  work. 

751.  That  accounts,  I suppose,  for  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties. That  is  why  we  have  so  much  trouble  in 
getting  our  butter  boxes  of  the  proper  size  and  our 
barrels  ot  the  proper  size,  namely,  that  the  stuff  is 
made  in  another  country?- — Yes;  it  is  of  foreign 
dimensions.  I certainly  can  assert  with  the 
greatest  confidence  that  all  this  Irish  wood  if 
sawn  on  trade  dimensions  could  be  used  in 
house-building.  That  it  is  nor  so  used  except  in  the 
country  parts  I quite  agree,  but  the  reason  of  that  is 
because  there  is  no  central  district  or  saw-mills  where 
there  are  experienced  hands  kept  employed  during 
the  season  cutting  wood  profitably.  It'  has  been 
done  in  small  mills  with  very  poor  machinery,  as  I 
stared  before,  and  at  very  great  loss.  I don’t  know 
that  I need  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  I consider  it 
is  a national  calamity  in  a country  like  Ireland, 
where  there  are  so  many  opportunities  for  trees  being 
planted,  that  we  can’t-,  like  other  countries,  as  in 
France,  conserve  them  and  use  the  wood  of  our  own 
country. 

752.  Then  it  is  largely  a matter  for  education,  be- 
cause you  admit  the  trees  are  there,  but  you  can’t 
get  them  sawn  properly  and  prepared  for  you? — 
There  are  no  experts  employed,  or  not  sufficient  of 
them. 

753.  So  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  further 
extension  of  forestry,  the  first  thing,  in  your  opinion 
is  that  you  want  to  educate  the  people  whe  are  at 


present  cutting  down  the  timber  to  supply  it  in  « 
proper  condition  ? — Yes. 

754.  So  that  a lot  of  the  stuff  you  buy  in  other 
countries  you  would  buy  in  this  country.  If  they 
only  sawed  it  properly  it  would  meet  your  require- 
ments?— Yes,  or  if  they  standardised  their  products; 
that  is  what  we  miss  greatly  in  this  country. 

755.  Cutting  to  a standard  size? — Yes. 

756.  Chairman. — That  is  a question  of  mere  scale? 

757.  Professor  Campbell. — Is  it  local  saw-mills  you 
would  go  to  to  effect  that  reform? — Yes. 

758.  Could  this  Department  do  anything  to  educate 
these  saw-mills  ? Do  you  think  if  we  had  a conference 
of  saw-mill  owners  something  might  be  done  to  stand- 
ardise your  timber  and  so  bring  about  some  good 
results  ? — I think  so ; I should  be  happy  to  assist  in 
any  way. 

759.  The  point  is  worth  considering,  certainly. 

760.  Mr.  Montgomery. — I understand  that  you  and 
others  don’t  buy  any  timber  from  the  growers,  you 
buy  your  timber  from  timber  merchants? — Yes. 

761.  The  timber  merchants  buy  it  from  the  growers, 
and  if  it  is  not  sorted  and  prepared  in  a proper  way 
it  is  the  timber  merchants  are  to  blame? — The  timber 
merchants  or  saw-mill  owners. 

762.  When  I said  to  blame,  che-re  may  be  very  good 
excuses,  because  the  woods  they  have  to  deal  with  are 
very  small,  and  so  forth  ; there  may  be  great  difficulty- 
in  doing  the  business  better,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  timber  merchants,  not  the  tree-felling  alone? 
—Yes.  If  this  matter  was  taken  up  properly  it  would 
take  a capital  of  £100.000  to  start  some  central  place 
having  either  railway  or  canal  alongside,  hauling 
material,  and  (allowing  for  the  capital  sunk  in  hold- 
ing the  stock  for  the  season  fit  for  utilizing  it),  the 
means  of  piling  it  months  before  marketing,  and  for 
preparing  for  the  next  year’s  cutting  and  felling  of 
proper  timber. 

763.  You  told  us  that  the  Irish  spruce  and  silver 
fir,  where  they  are  not  too  knotty,  are  as  good  as  any 
foreign  timber  for  your  purpose  ?— Yes. 

764.  You  also  say  it  is  as  good  for  building  timber 
if  properly  handled? — I do. 

765.  Because  there  is  an  opinion  that  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  as  compared  with  some  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  that  timber  is  comparatively 
soft? — I have  not  found  it-  so.  The  only  case  in  which 
I found  wood  to  be  short-grained  was  wood  from  the 
Black  Sea.  I bought  a parcel  of  that  and  I found 
it  short-grained.  It  would  snap  across ; there  is  a 
much  longer  grain  in  the  Irish  wood. 

766.  Have  you  tried  the  wood  you  showed  us  as 
compared  with  Irish  silver  fir.  One  of  the  specimens 
is  poplai-.  Have  you  much  experience  of  Irish-grown 
poplar? — I tried  to  purchase  it  veal's  ago  for  butter 
boxes  to  compete  with  the  French.  It  has  to  be  cut 
into  very  thin  pieces,  half  of  the  thickness  of  that 
(producing  a piece  of  wood).  Owing  to  the  soil  here 
it  grew  very  cranky  or  twisted.  The  French  poplar 
when  sawn  retains  its  flat  shape.  Irish  poplar  gets 
curled  and  lumpy. 

767.  Mr.  Fisher.- — It  may  be  a particular  species. 
It  dees  not  follow  that-  the  French  are  growing  the 
same  poplar  as  here?— I admit  that,  but  my  ex- 
perience was  very  disastrous. 

768.  It  may  be  they  tried  the  wrong  poplar  here, 
and  you  got  the  right  kind  from  France? — I have  fol- 
lowed the  question  from  the  trade  point  of  view,  and 
I have  read  the  American  trade  journals ; the  soil 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it-.  Beech  has  been  tried 
in  Limerick  by  Messrs.  Spaight  and  other  firms  for 
butter  casks,  and  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  beech  that- 
comes  from  Schiedam  for  butter  staves.  All  that 
beech  is  had  from  German  forests.  The  Dutchmen  go 
over  to  Germany  every  year  and  buy  them  up  in  six 
to  eight-feet  logs,  running  beautifully  clean  and  nice  : 
the  Americans  cannot  touch  the  beech  staves  manu- 
factured in  Holland  at  all.  They  had  beech  in  Lime- 
rick. and  ir-  was  no  use. 

769.  Mr.  Fisher.- — It  may  have  been  badly  grown 
beech,  not  grown  close  enough.  German  beech  i? 
grown  very  close,  and  this  Irish  beech  was  grown 
very  open  ? — That  is  so. 

770.  It  does  not  follow  you  cannot  grow  beech  in 
this  country  ? — No. 

771.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  cannot  tell  us  what 
the  fault  was,  whether  it  was  in  the  beech  iteelf  or 
in  the  growing? — Well,  cut  about  that  thickness  (pro- 
ducing a sample)  it  twisted,  and  when  you  nailed 
down  the  wood  you  had  to  put  in  extra  nails  to  keep 
it  in  its  place. 
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772.  Mr.  Fisher.— It  was  rough-grained;  it  was 
coarse-grained  stuff.  It  was  grown  too  open  ? — It  was 
spongy,  not  close-grained.  The  Department  have 
here  specimens  of  foreign  beech  in  kegs. 

773.  They  grow  magnificent  beech  in  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  and  I am  sure  parts  of  Ireland  would  grow  as 
good  ?— All  these  are  points  I hope  will  be  remedied. 
My  point  is  the  want  of  practical  men  to  take  this 
matter  up.  Too  often  in  my  experience  I find  com- 
mercial methods  are  neglected  in  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  Other  countries  have  succeeded  in  their 
commercial  policy  and  education,  and  commerce  rules 
the  world  at  .the  present  moment. 


774.  Chairman. — Ireland  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
commercial  talent? — I commenced  my  business  with 
a Whorse-power  engine.  I have  now  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse-power  engines,  and  I employ  200 
people.  What  we  want  in  this  country  is  more 
individual  energy  in  industries. 

775.  We  want  more  Mr.  Perrys.  You  have  given 
US  l use  . and  interesting  evidence,  Mr.  Perry 
and  the  Committee  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
11 .77 1 am  yei'y  thankful  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  listening  to  me. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  4,  1007. 
George  Perry, 
Esq.,  j.p. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  8th  October. 


dale  in  County  Wicklow  was  visited.]  V °‘  m VeV^tment  of  Agriculture  at  Avon- 
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THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING- 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  8th,  1907, 

AT  1 l A.M., 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory, 
c.m.g.,  d.l.;  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Hugh  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; William 
F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  c.b.  ; William  R.  Fisher,  Esq.,  m.a.;  Professor  J.  R Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 


and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


Dublin. 
Vet.  8^  i 907, 
J.  L.  Bigot, 


J.  L.  Pigot,  Esq.,  further  examined. 


776.  Chairman.-  -Your  evidence  was  interrupted  on 
Friday  in  order  that  we  might  take  that  of  Mr.  Perry. 
We  will  now  resume  where  you  left  off  1 — On  the  last 
occasion  I stated  that  I was  unable  to  prepare  any 
consecutive  notes  on  the  subject  that  would  be 
convenient  to  the  Committee,  but  I have  now  pre- 
pared a very  short  memorandum  as  a basis  for  ex- 
amination, which,  I gather  from  you,  I may  read. 
It  will  take  only  about  ten  minutes.  “ In  my  evidence 
on  the  last  occasion  I mentioned  that  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the  system  of  rating  and 
taxing  woods,  and  the  conditions  on  which  loans  for 
planting  purposes  can  be  had  tend  to  diminish  the 
area  under  timber  crops,  and  to  deter  owners  of  land 
from  investing  capital  in  plantations.  A plantation 
is  at  the  present  time  not  infrequently  an  incubus 
on  the  owners’  hands.  In  the  altered  circumstances 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  his  tenanted  land,  he 
may  often  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  or  im- 
prove his  plantations,  or  to  retain  any  part  of  his 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  continue  paying 
rates  on  a property  which  no  longer  serves  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Naturally  he 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
purchasing  tenants  on  the  estate  will  not  buy  it. 
The  Land  Commission  cannot  do  so  unless  in  order 
to  re-sell  it  without  prospect  of  loss,  either  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  lands.  Consequently  a 
vendor  of  land  may  often  find  that  his  interest  is 
best  served  by  selling  to  a merchant  the  whole  crop 
of  s-tanding  timber,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  worth 
removal,  and  cutting  his  losses  for  draining,  fencing, 
and  the  like.  It  is  even  possible — I know  of  one  such 
case — that  by  felling  his  timber  prior  to  the  sale  of 
his  property  he  may  obtain  for  the  entire  estate, 
considered  as  agricultural  land,  a better  price  than 
he  would  have  obtained  by  reserving  his  woods.  Or, 
as  in  another  case,  the  purchasing  tenants,  while  de- 
clining to  buy  the  woods  themselves,  may  strongly 
object  to  the  landlord  felling  them.  Woodlands  in 
such  circumstances  are  a source  of  embarrassment,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a hindrance  to  the  smooth  working 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  which  was  intended  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  entire  estates  with  advantage 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  hindrance  may  be  in- 
considerable relatively  to  the  volume  of  other  interests 
served  by  the  Act,  but  I think  it  far  from  insignifi- 
cant in  connection  with  the  present  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  the  area  of  woods  has  di- 
minished since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
by  about  ten  per  cent.,  but  the  rate  of  decrease  must 
now  be  far  more  rapid.  And,  assuming  the  returns, 
as  to  area  of  figures,  to  be  correct,  many  of  the  woods 
still  recorded  as  such  are  only  ruined  remnants  of 
little  or  no  present  value  for  timber  production.  This 
destruction  is  of  itself  sufficiently  serious,  having  re- 
gard to  the  very  small  total  acreage  of  woodlands 
in  the  country.  But  it  is  far  worse  in  view  of  the 
following  considerations.  First,  it  can  be  shown  that 
extensive  woodlands  which  have  latterly  come  into 
the  market  might  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  yield 
in  perpetuity  by  the  sale  of  timber,  under  continuous 
good  management,  net  profits  much  in  excess  of  3i 


per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price ; and  that,  con- 
sequently, were  there  in  Ireland  a public  body  charged 
with  the  care  of,  and  competent  to  manage  wood- 
lands, and  enjoying,  when  purchasing  woods  facilities 
not  less  favourable  than  these  now  available  to  tenant 
purchasers  under  the  Land  Act,  the  plantations  might 
be  permanently  maintained  as  profitable  national 
properties.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  opportunities 
such  as  these  of  acquiring  cheaply-formed  plantations 
would  not  be  neglected  by  the  Continental  State  Forest. 
Departments,  which,  in  order  to  increase  their  exist- 
ing great  properties,  do  not  hesitate,  year  after  year, 
to  undertake,  at  great  expense,  the  afforestation  of 
bare,  unhospitable  waste  lands,  with  all  the  added 
difficulties  and  initial  risks  attending  such  work.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  present 
depression  in  the  selling  price  of  woodlands  is  often, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  would-be  seller  can  only  find 
a purchaser  for  the  marketable  timber  as  it  stands 
apart  from  the  immature  growth,  the  fencing,  or  othi  r 
improvements  which  are  ordinarily  unsaleable.  Were 
the  State  to  come  into  the  market  as  a buyer,  condi- 
tions for  the  purchaser  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue so  favourable.  In  the  second  place,  although  a 
somewhat  large  proportion  of  the  planted  area  in 
Ireland  is  land  of  good  quality,  yet  many  of  the  areas 
deforested,  or  which  are  in  danger  of  being  cut  out, 
are  quite  unfitted  to  tillage  or  pasturage.  I know  of 
extensive  woodlands  which  will  probably  be  destroyed 
unless  bought  by  the  State  for  preservation.  As 
well-managed  woods  they  ought  at  least  to  yield  a 
net  profit  of  from  five  to  ten  shillings  per  acre  yearly, 
and  large  sums  have  been  expended  by  the  owners  on 
draining  and  fencing.  The  land  is  so  boulder-strewn 
that  tillage  in  any  event  would  be  impracticable, 
while  the  outside  value  which  might  be  put  on  the 
grazing  (supposing  the  trees,  scrub,  and  roots  to  have 
been  removed)  is  one  shilling  to  one  and  sixpence  per 
acre.  Even  where  the  soil  of  a plantation  is  of  good 
quality  the  surface  after  a complete  felling  is  usually 
in  such  a condition  that  the  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  can  often  be  valued  at  no  better  than  moor 
or  mountain.  Therefore,  unless  such  woods  are  so 
small  or  so  situated  that  they  cannot  be  preserved 
with  advantage,  or  unless  superior  local  interests, 
such  as  the  rounding  off  of  tenanted  holdings,  or  tae 
provision  of  means  of  access  to  farms,  clearly  warrant 
it,  I think  that  the  destruction  of  plantations  in  such 
circumstances  is,  from  the  national-economic  stand- 
point, an  insensate  waste  of  money  already  well  in- 
vested, of  material  greatly  needed  by  the  country,  and 
of  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil.  What  i& 
occurring  in  Ireland  is  just  what  other  count-res  i'.y 
their  legislation  or  by  co-operative  societies  (such  as 
the  Moorland  Cultivation  Societies  of  Denmark  and 
North  Prussia)  are  striving  to  avoid. 

777.  One  moment.  You  say  here: — “I  know  of 
extensive  woodlands  which  will  probably  be  de- 
stroyed unless  bought  by  the  State  for  preservation. 
From  the  nature  of  your  work  in  the  Mapping  JJ&- 
partment  of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a fair  opinion  of  the  extent  <n 
such  woodlands  ? — No.  I would  not  like  to  make  such 
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a definite  statement  on  information  merely  gathered 
from  the  maps.  From  my  duties  in  the  Mapping 
Department  I get  an  insight  into  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  when  so  many  estates  in  Ireland  are  coming 
under  the  Land.  Act,  these  maps,  now  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  have  to  be  scrutinised  by  me.  I 
often  have  to  ask  how  this  kind  of  property  is  being 
•dealt  with.  It  is  often  necessary,  before  accepting 
maps  of  properties,  to  make  certain  enquiries  regard- 
ing them ; for  instance,  if  any  woodlands,  as  in  some 
■cases,  are  being  thrown  into  tenants’  holdings,  and, 
in  other  cases,  if  they  are  being  reserved  by  the 
landlord}  or  again,  in  other  cases,  the  solicitors  hav- 
ing carriage  have  told  me  that  the  vendors  were 
cutting  down  wood,  and  so  on.  But  in  this  particu- 
lar case  it  is  from  personal  observation.  I saw  this 
on  the  ground,  and  not  from  evidence  afforded  by  the 
map. 

778.  You  know  of  extensive  woodlands  which  will 
probably  be  destroyed.  Will  you  give  some  idea  of 
that — I mean  where  they  are.  Are  they  extra  large 
blocks  ; how  many  ? — One  of  them  is  in  a large  block. 
Other  blocks  are  not  so  large. 

779.  How  large  ?— ' Without  pinning  myself  down 
■exactly,  I would  say  an  acreage  of  about  1,000  acres. 

780.  A thousand  acres? — Not  all  one  forest,  it  is 
the  whole  wooded  property.  Say  500  to  1,000  acres. 

781.  There  is  that  number  of  acres  .in  the  Large 
block  you  speak  of? — Yes.  There  are  smaller  ones, 
which  might  possibly  be  included  with  the  larger 
block. 

782.  From  what  size,  upwards,  would  they  be?— 
The  smaller  blocks— some  of  them  are  quite  small — 
■only  a few  acres. 

783.  These  you  would  not  call  extensive  woodlands  ; 
they  would  be  riiere  coppice  or  shelter  timber? — 
No. 

784.  I am  only  talking  of  the  instance  you  gave? — 
Yes.  As  a whole,  I would  class  that  whole  group  as 
extensive  woodland.  There  are  small  plantations  verv 
close  to  the  main  block. 

785.  Do  you  consider  them  part  of  the  main  block  ? 
—One  is  not.  They  are  all  small. 

786.  It  is  not  shelter  or  hedgerows  ?— No ; this  is  a 
very  large  wood. 

787.  Do  you  say  you  know  of  a number  of  these 
laige  woodlands  which  will  probably  be  destroyed 
unless  bought  by  the  State?— I don’t' think  I would 
say  a number. 


> 3?'  W.  Redmond,  m.p— ' Where  would  they 
tlus  Particular  case,  and  other 
UpTu  1 Hve  kfK>wledge,  the  land  is  demesne 
]lo.'fe.  lras  'been  for  many  years  unoccu- 
rjl®  I0?1  1S  veiY  Poor.  The  estate  was  for- 
/ f ?’\tlen"an  wh0  had  a great  deal  of 
money  to  spend,  hut  the  present  owner  has  been  try- 
He  *r  g?t  ,ldd  of  the  property  for  years. 

wUl  S g ,nd  °f  *£•  grass  lands-  but  I think  he 
sale  to  r 'yi  get  Ild,  of  the  w°odlands  except  by 
7Qn°-D_  tnuber  merchants. 

small  Ku1feSSOr  Ca“pbell;— May  I ask  you  do  these 
small  blocks  as  a rule  go  with  the  tenant’s  holding  ?- 
•kent  in  v talklJJS  of  blocks  which  the  landlord  has 
70 1 " S own  bands. 

SiderabkhsLare  °f  consid6rable  siZe?-Yes,  of...  con- 

f J®2-,  Wo,uld'  they  be  ten  to  fifty  or  100  acres  ?— Yes, 
wonH  Ko  *?’  say;  'acres,  the  smaller  ones.  It 
blocks  above  that,  if  I were  to  include  the  bigger 

of7100  a block  of  ten  ^res  on  a holding 

bhe  shelter  ailef'n.  Would  that  be  necessary  to 

Putting  tiiat^  ^ bcbhng.  Would  you  approve  of 
reserving"  it  ? with  the  holding,  and  not 

would  X ;;“If  neceseaiy  to  the  lioldings  I 

interest  of°tl.ePnUir3lCldui^  and  preserve  it  in  the 
b41’°1*nSS'  0«  State  or  by 

tattai  rn'toT""!?1?  P?ri”se:  11  a»  plan- 
would  have  nnlh  ^ SO}d-J:o1  the  tenant  the  tenant 
°r  if  he  nght  to  cut  it  down  without  authority, 

’ forced  to  replant °if?d  T°  c,ut , dt . dow»  be  would  be 
appears  to  n!!  J ask  tbe  question  because  it 
theso  outlying  beltt*  th<i  ,e^pense  of  looking  after 
they  are  0f  g 1,,  W?uld  be  very  great,  and  vet 
of  value,  undoubtedly,  to  the  country.  ‘ I 


have  been  thinking  this  matter  over,  and  it  appears 

to  me— I would  like  to  have  your  view  of  it that  it 

would  be  wise  to  let  the  plantation  go  with  the  hold- 
rug,  but  to  insist  upon  the  owner  getting  authority 
before  cutting  it  down,  and  to  require  him  if  he  does 
cut  down  to  replant.  I would  like  to  have  your  view 
on  that  point  ?— My  view  is  that  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  popular  education  in  these  matters  you 
could  not  expect  much  from  that.  There  is  a great 
temptation,  of  course,  to  cut,  in  order  to  sell  the 
trees  You  know  that.  In  the  next  place,  I don’t 
“link  you  could  expect  the  tenants,  or  .a  group  cf 
tenants,  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  for  pro- 
perly caring  for  a plantation.  It  might  be  best,  for 
instance,  to  cut  it  down  at  once  and  -re-plant.  They 
would  not  know  how  to  decide  that,  and,  supposing 
they  did  cut  it  down,  they  would  not  know  how  to 
re-plant  it.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  I would 
answer  your  question:  “Yes,  decidedly”;  mothers 
“ Certainly  not.”  For  these  plantations  my  idea  is 
to  place  over  them  a great  public  -body,  say  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  some  central  authority, 
to  look  after  them  with  its  staff. 

795.  You  think  my  suggestion  would  be  impractic- 
al-/u  thlnk  ifc  would  be  impracticable.  But  I 
think  that  by  giving  responsible  local  men  some  small 
subvention  and  a little  title,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  the  plantations  and  wind  screens  could  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded,  and  when  technical  advice  was 
required  it  could  be  very  easily  furnished  by  one  or 
other  of  the  officials  who  would  be  occupied  through- 
out the  country  on  more  important;  forest  work. 

796.  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey— I think  that 

what  1 rofessor  Campbell  means  is  this,  that  in  the 
case  of  vesting  a holding  in  a tenant  purchaser, 
where  these  woods  might  be  useful  to  the  holding  as 
shelter,  or  convenient  to  the  farm  from  other  points 
of  view,  would  it  be  -better  to  vest  the  holding  in  the 
tenant,  including  the  plantation,  or  to  reserve  the 
power  to  the  Land  Commission  during 'the  continu- 
ance of  the  annuity  period  to  prevent  the  ten- 
ant cutting  timber  without  permission,  and  if  the 
tenant  considered  it  was  desirable,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  cultivation  of  the  holding  or  other- 
wise  that  timber  should  be  cut,  he  should  apply  to 
the  Land  Commission,  who  should  ask  for  a report 
from  their  Inspector  whether  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  tlie  security  or  an  injury  to  the  property  in  any 
way,  and  if  he  said  it  would  not,  the  permission 
should  be  given,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  re- 
planting as  might-  be  necessary.  That  is  the  sugges- 
tion ? ' 6d 

797.  Professor  Campbell— That  is  my  point  ?— I 
am  sorry  I did  not  quite  understand  the  drift  of  the 
question.  Now  I see  -the  -point,  .and  I agree.  I was 
taking  a more  important  case,  one  in  which  there 
would  be  more  than  one  plantation,  or  a plantation 
which  would  overlap  more  than  one  holding.  We 

, dv  often  extending  along  or  around  a range 
of  holdings,  and  having  to  do,  not  with  one  farm, 
but  several.  ’ 

798.  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey— In  that  case 
what  would  , you  do?— In  that  case  the  whole  shelter 
belt  ought  to  be  reserved. 

799.  Professor  Campbell— I had  in  my  mind  much 
smaller  areas,  where,  .as  I saw  throughout  the 
country  there  were  small  blocks  which  were  un- 
doubtedly of  value  for  shelter  or  even  for  Die  land- 
scape. Although  these  could  not  be  worked  economi- 
cally  by  a public  Department,  they  may  be  cut  down 
it  they  are  left  to  the  tenant.  The  tenant  may  be  a 
man  who  will  cut  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  im- 
mediately profitable  to  him.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
patches  in  that  state  of  thing?  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  to  vest 
them  in  the  tenant  whose  -holding  they  adjoin  and 
that  he  should  not  -be  permitted  to  cut  them  without 
the  sanction  of  a central  authority,  and  that  if  he 
did  cut  them  down  that  authority  should  see  that  he 
will  re-plant.  It  was  the  question  of  these  small 
blocks  I was  referring  to.  I was  not  going  into  the 
question  of  the  larger  blocks  ?— In  the  circumstances 
you  mention  that  -might  be  a very  feasible  plan. 

800.  You  agree  something  will'  have  to  be  done  in 
those  cases? — I do. 

801.  Chairman— You  spoke  of  inducing  local  men 
to  assist  by  giving  them  some  subvention  and  other  in- 
ducement. Would  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean 
by  that  ?— In  my  work  abroad,  and  -also  in  my  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  woods  under  the  Land 
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Commission,  I have  thought,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly brought  before  me  by  people  who  know  the 
country  better  than  I do,  that  respectable  residents 
farming  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  very  glad  to 
be  charged,  as  it  were,  with  the  protection  of  such 
woods  under  a central  authority.  Whilst  they  would 
think  something  about  the  remuneration,  which  might 
be  £10  a year  or  something  like  that,  yet  to  a very 
large  extent  they  would  accept  the  work  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  thing,  so  to  speak. 

802.  These  men  could  be  given  some  title? — I don’t 
know  what  is  meant  by  giving  a title,  some  office. 

803.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  would  not 
ennoble  him? — No — an  official  title. 

804.  Some  person  in  the  locality,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that  no  damage  was  done  to  the  hold- 
ings, to  see  whether  they  were  damaged  by  trees  being 
cut  down,  and  if  so  it  should  be  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral authority,  who  then  should  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  as  regards  the  matter?—!  think  that  would 
be  a most  useful  plan. 

805.  Chairman. — If  the  County  Councils  were 
given  powers  for  dealing  with  woodlands,  subject  to 
expert  advice  and  supervision  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, would  not  they  be  proper  bodies  to  guard  the 
local  woodlands  in  the  way  you  speak  of? — I think 
so,  for  the  smaller  woods. 

806.  Smaller  woods  of  course  you  were  speaking 
of  1 — Yes,  smaller  woods  for  purely  local  purposes. 

807.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — I take  it  that 
what  you  really  mean  is  that  some  local  supervision 
should  be  carried  out.  Whether  under  the  County 
Council  or  the  Land  Commission,  that  is  a matter  for 
consideration.  At  any  rate  there  should  be  some 
local  supervision  of  these  wcods  iby  people  who  could 
report  to  whatever  authority  were  given  the  care  of 
these  woods,  whether  it  be  the  County  Council,  the 
Land  Commission,  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture?— Yes;  that  is  what  I mean. 

808.  Chairman. — I think  we  may  go  on  to  the  next 
point  in  your  memorandum? — In  a separate  note, 
dated  January  16th,  1907,  and  handed  in,*  I 
have  dealt  with  the  purchase  of  waste  land  by  the  State 
for  planting  purposes.  Most  of  the  land  that  might 
become  available  is  in  the  West,  and  so  far  there 
seems  very  little  to  show  where,  and  to  what  extent, 
can  be  found  land  really  in  excess  of  local  require- 
ments, or  on  what  terms  it  might  be  purchased.  Much 
must  apparently  turn  on  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Act,  especially  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  estates 
purchased  by  the  Land  Commission.  What  I desire 
to  particularly  suggest  is  that  waste  land  should  not 
be  acquired  by  the  State  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  up  in  accord  with  a plan  of  operations 
sketched  for  each  year,  or  in  connection  with  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  at  the  time  available  for 
planting  or  improvement,  but  that  the  question 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a large  and  comprehensive 
scale  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  land  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  I see  no  useful  purpose  in 
framing  hypothetical  estimates  of  waste  land  pur- 
chase, yet  I would  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  from 
erne  quarter  to  half  a million  acres  at  least.  I was 
going  to  give  the  Committee  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that,  especially  in  the  Forestry  branch. 

809.  You  are  skipping  that?— I am  skipping  that. 

810.  Read  on,  with  that  exception. 

811.  Professor  Campbell. — Before  you  read  the 
other  part  let  me  ask  this.  Most  of  the  land  that 
might  become  available  is  in  the  West.  Do  you 
speak  from  certain  knowledge  ? — Most  of  the  waste 
land  is  there,  but  I can  only  speak  so  far  as  statistics 
guide  me.  I only  set  out  the  statistics  as  clearly  as 
I could,  and  I think  a copy  was  handed  to  you. 

812.  It  is  merely  from  statistics? — Merely  from 
statistics. 

813.  Statistics  which  indicate  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  very  poor  and  low  rated  land  is  in  the 
West? — From  the  statistics  of  the  untenanted  land 
there  also. 

814.  You  are  aware  that  a large  part  of  the  land 
in  the  West  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  planting? 
— I am  aware  it-  would. 

815.  That  would  be  included  in  the  figures  per- 
haps ?— Yes ; I understand  that  in  the  West  un- 
tenanted land  is  often  waste,  and  although  there 

* See  Appendix  22.  + Select  Committee  on  Forestry,  188C- 


is some  which  is  perhaps  far  better  than  it  appears 
to  be,  still  at  least  in  one  way  or  another  it  appears 
to  be  grazed  by  a few  head  of  cattle. 

816.  You  contemplate  land  which  is  at  present  used, 
for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  ? — Yes. 

817.  Cattle  and  sheep? — Yes. 

818.  There  is  land  there  which  is  heather  mountain, 
land  ? — Yes. 

819.  And  there  is  land  here  and  there  which  shows- 
indications  of  having  once  been  tilled  ? — Yes. 

820.  A great  quantity  of  land  there  is  very  poor  and 
indifferent  now,  which  has  been  tilled  in  times  past, 
and  still  shows  signs  of  tillage? — I would  never  take- 
this  land  unless  it  -was  shown  by  stringent  local  in- 
quiry, for  instance  before  some  official  of  the  Land 
Commission,  that  the  land  was  really  surplus  land. 
But  a farmer  with  a grazing  farm  several  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  and  with  only  a few  head  of  cattle 
on  it,  would  not  have  to  be  forced  to  exchange  it. 
He  would,  I think,  voluntarily  exchange  it  to  get  a 
much  smaller  area  of  good  land  near  his  farm."” 

821.  In  that  way  you  would  get  quite  quit  of  this 
difficult  question  of  grazing  right? — No,  I would  not 
get  quite  quit  of  it. 

822.  Apparently  you  would?— I think  so,  appa- 
rently, sometimes. 

823.  It  is  one  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  grazing: 
land  difficulty? — Yes. 

824.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Did  you  hear  Mr. 
Forbes’s  evidence  the  other  day,  when  he  said  that 
it  was  possible  to  get  plenty  of  land,  a good  deal  of 
the  land  required  at  any  rate,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  grazing  tracts  of  the  country  ? 

- — I had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him. 

825.  He  did  say  that? — He  would  probably  have- 
more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I have.  The  in- 
quiries I have  made  going  through  the  country  do- 
not  indicate  that  waste  land,  grazing  land,  could  be 
taken  without  the  most  strenuous  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  present  occupiers,  the  people  who  have 
got  permission  to  graze,  or  the  people  who  have 
grazing  rights.  The  more  one  knows  of  the  matter 
locally,  and  questions  the  people,  the  more  one  sees 
that  the  land  is  really  often  in  excess,  but  it  is 
very  dll  arranged,  and  that  point  was  brought-  out  in 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  of  1885-1887,+  for  which 
I procured  some  evidence. 

826.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  turning  atten- 
tion to  all  the  most  suitable  lands  for  planting  which 
are  not  used  for  grazing  land  in  any  way?— Cer- 
tainly'. Vacant  or  exhausted  plantations,  or  run 
down  existing  plantations,  which  could  be  increased 
in  the  way  suggested. 

827.  If  the  impression  were  to  go  out  that  a 
scheme  of  planting  for  the  whole  country  generally 
involved  interference  with  the  grazing  rights  of  the 
people,  don’t  you  think  it  would  give  rise  to  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  ? — Yes ; it  as  essential  that  what- 
ever is  done,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  or- 
ganise the  work  in  a way  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  unpopular. 

828.  Chairman. — That  was  the  -main  drift  of  Mr. 
Forbes’s  suggestion,  even  in.  favour  of  deferring  any 
action  in  which  difficulty  arises  until  people  gra- 
dually oame  to  the  view  that  they  would  make  a 
morie  profitable  exchange  if  they  were  ready  to  sur- 
render some  of  their  existing  grazing  rights  for  a 
smaller  portion  of  better  land? — I have  dealt  with 
that. 

829.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — It  would  not  be 
compulsory  for  anybody  to  give  up  their  grazing  rights 
unless  they  were  properly  compensated  for  so  doing?’ 
— I am  not  sure  I would  not  try  to  some  extent  the 
principle  of  modified  compulsion  as  we  have  it  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1903.  Where  a preponderating 
number  of  tenants  occupying  a mountain  tract  agree, 
the  others  should  not  stand  in  the  wav  of  giving  up 
the  land. 

830.  To  give  up  the  land  you  offer  compensation  ? 
—Yes  ; they  ought  to  be  compensated  in  some  way. 

I would  not  allow  a small  minority  to  block  a good 
scheme. 

831.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  block  a scheme? 
— I would  not. 

832.  Chairman. — Was  that  referred  to  in  the 
part  you  passed  over  ? — It  is  just  after  that. 

( Heading ) : ‘'I  am  of  opinion  that  in  order 

1887.  (H.  C.  287,  1885.  H.  C.,  202,  1886.  H.  C.  246,  1887). 
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to  deal  promptly  and  effectually  with  the  forest  ques- 
tion on  a large  scale  a separate  Forestry  Branch 
should  be  constituted  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  legal  powers,  duties,  and  financial  re- 
sources should  be  enlarged.  In  addition  to  the 
Forestry  duties  now  devolving  on  the  Department,  the 
proposed  branch  would,  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
sources assigned  to  it,  undertake,  either  directly  from 
owners  or  through  the  Land  Commission,  the  purchase 
of  such  existing  woods,  shelter  belts  of  timber,  and  the 
like  as  ought,  in  general  or  local  interests,  :o  be 
maintained.  It  would  also  endeavour  to  acquire 
waste  land  adjoining  such  woods,  so  that  the  latter 
might  .be  connected  up  one  with  another  or  be  en- 
larged individually.  Concurrently  the  branch  would 
endeavour  to  secure  suitable  blocks  of  waste,  moun- 
tain, or  heath  land  so  circumstanced  as  to  afford  fail- 
promise  of  successful  results  if  planted  up  at  any 
future  time.  While  land  purchase  operations  are  in 
progress  under  the  Land  Act  there  should,  if  pos- 
sible in  this  way,  be  purchased  waste  lands  of  a 
total  extent  greatly  in  excess  of  the  means  for  plant- 
ing them  likely  to  become  available  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  branch  would  take  over  and  manage 
Crown  lands  now  under  woods,  as  well  as  other  lands 
such  as  foreshores  which  might  advantageously  be 
afforested  ; and  it  would  perform  such  arboricultural 
or  sylvicultural  work  as  is  now  undertaken  by  diffe- 
rent public  Departments.  Its  main  purpose"  would 
be  the  creation  and  development  of  a great  national 
forest  properly  ; but  subsidiarily  it  would  undertake 
important  duties,  such  as  aiding  agriculturists  by- 
preserving  timber  wind  screens  and  assisting  arbori- 
cultural  work  on  farms.  It  should,  perhaps,  en- 
courage the  acquisition  by  County  Councils  of  ap- 
proved plantations  and  lands  intended  for  planting, 
and  endeavour  to  popularise  afforestation  by  lccal 
bodies.  But  I think  that  experience  in  other  coun- 
tries has  very  clearly  shown  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  necessax-y  degree  of  continuity  and  efficiency  of 
policy  and  action  the  contx-ol  of  the  management 
must,  within  certain  well-defined  limits,  be  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  central  guidmg  authority,  in  this 
case  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  acquir- 
ing waste  lands  for  planting,  or  existing  woods,  the 
Department  or  the  County  Councils  should  not,  in 
the  matter  of  terms  of  purchase,  be  placed  in  a worse 
position  than  is  a tenant  purchaser  under  the  Land 
Act.  The  law  should  provide  for  the  definite  trans- 
fer to  these  authorities  of  lands  intended  to  .be  pre- 
served permanently,  in  public  interests,  as  State  or 
Municipal  forests.  I am  unable  to  suggest  in  detail 
liow  the  financial  side  of  the  question  could  be  treated 
in  practice.  Perhaps  in  some  cases—  e.g.,  where 
plantations  are  approaching  the  profit-earning  stage, 
and  the*security  is  otherwise  good,  purchase  annui- 
tleS,i°j  ^le'r  ^uivalents  might  be  temporarily  sus- 
In  other  cases  the  profits  would  suffice  im- 
mediately and  continuously  to  meet  the  rent  charge, 
n any  event  funds  to  a considerable  amount  would 
“®  necessary  annually  for  the  expenses  of  planting 
and  management ; that  is,  an  assured  source  of  in- 
come  tor  final  payments  or  for  the  payment  of  inte- 
T„  airi  sl,  nS  fund  on  loans  borrowed  from  Local 
' p°a"  t.'mds  stock,  or  otherwise.  The  Development 
Y™"?  Is  apparently  not  in  a position  to  serve. 

,.fr01P  regular  grants  from  the  Treasury,  the 
af^Fh-011  las  °f*en  been  made  that  some,  at  least, 
ofti  ,!"00™6  "light  be  provided  from  the  Quit  and 
In  iQnK,Aln??10va^le  rents  °*  the  Crown  in  Ireland. 

“ laub'°  the  amount  credited  to  the  Office  of  Woods 
£o/«°unt  of  Irish  rents  was  £55,075,  of  which 
represents  rents  redeemed.  The  correspond- 
Owi„.gU,reS  f,or  190°-01  are  £50,497  and  £14,663. 
in  th80  t0  , redei"Pti°ns  there  is  a steady  decrease 
andrn  Jxarfi  n°f  Vle  rents>  but  both  actual  rents 
invest^?  - llS^  values  are  understood  to  be  wholly 
sioimllv  ”lnCl0Wn  ProPerty  in  England.  Occa- 
Ireland  'rt*  su™s  appear  to  have  been  invested  in 
Woffii.US  °f  the  £50'497  received  in  1900-01  a 
to  Crown  • appears  to  have  been  spent  on  repairs 
a,™'™  estates  xn  this  country.” 

W.  How  much  ?— 35s. 

lot.  r‘  Bedmond,  3i. p. — That  is  not  a gi'eat 

from  have  direct  evidence 

matter*  yl Forests  Depaxtment  on  this 
Department  lat  * 16  County  Councils  and  the 

slfuld  not be  pll ci  ”f  Purchase, 

placed  in  a worse  position  than  the 


tenant  purchaser  under  the  Land  Act.  What  cases  n 
do  you  mean  exactly  ?-  -As  to  the  means  of  borrowing  UBUH* 
money  and  repaying  it.  Ocl.  H,  1907. 

836.  The  terms  for  these  working  out  so  that  they  — 
would  be  practically  in  the  same  position  as  the  J- L-  ]'‘eo6i 
tenant  purchaser  ?— There  might  'be  financial  diffi-  Es<b 
culties.  I don’t  know  that  we  could  treat  these  pub- 
lic bodies  as  tenants  under  the  Land  Act.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  when  you  are  financing  the  transfer  of 

the  land  on  a huge  scale  in  Ireland  the  opportunity 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  attempting 
concurrently  to  save  from  destruction  these  woods  and 
plantations  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  that  one  way  generally  in  which 
that  could  'be  done  would  be  the  advance  of  money 
for  the  purchase  to  public  bodies  on  terms  just  a.s 
favourable  to  the  tenants,  of  these  woods  and  forests 
as  to  the  tenant  who  buys  agricultural  land. 

837.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— I take  it  there 
is  a certain  difficulty  in  the  land  purchase  system  in 
dealing  with  . the  sale  and  purchase  of  woods  and 
plantations.  Under  the  Land  Act  the  money  ad- 
vanced for  the  purchase  of  holdings  is  repaid  with 
interest ; it  is  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments  or 
payments.  In  the  case  of  woods  there  is  no  means 
of  making  an  income  each  half  year  which  could  bo 
used  to  pay  interest  or  repay  the  annuity.  I take 
it  your  suggestion  would  be  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  which,  in  the  case  of  woods,  would 
enable  the  payment  back  to  the  Land  Purchase  Fund 
to  be  made  at  longer  intervals  that  half-yearly,  or 
in  some  other  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  that 
there  is  m being  unable  to  make  a half-yearly  in- 
come out  of  woods  ? — That  is  my  suggestion. 

838.  Without  the  provision  of  some  system  by 
which,  m the  case  of  woods,  the  annuity  could  be 
paid,  not  half-yearly,  as  at  present  is  the  case,  you 
have  no  means  of  getting  over  the  great  obstacle  to 
makmg  use  of  the  powers  given  by  Section  4 of  the 
Act  of  1903,  which  enables  you  to  make  advances  to 
trustees  for  the  purchase  of  plantations  and  woods  9 — 

Yes. 

839.  Professor  Campbell.— You  could  not  defer  the 
payments  and  then  make  larger  payments  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  when  the  demesne  had  become 
profitable  ? 

840  Mr  Commissioner  Bailey.— Or  at  certain  in- 
tervals ?— Certainly  ; I think  so.  The  wood  might  not 
be  quite  mature.  It  might  be  far  from  mature ; and 
in  these  cases  provision  should  be  made  whereby  the 
annuities  could  be  deferred  for  a time,  say,  for 
example,  for  ten  years,  and  they  could  be  repaid  with 
interest  up  to  that  date. 

841  Chairman.— You  would  apply  to  tree-planting 
a system  of  loans  such  as  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
loans  given  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  owners  and 
occupiers  in  other  years,  but  in  the  early  years  you 
would  charge  a low  rate  of  interest  and  graduate  the 
rate  of  payment  as  time  advanced? — Yes  and  ex- 
tend  the  period  of  repayment.  If  I may  point  it 
out  the  Board  of  Works  loan  is  somewhat  different. 

A Board  of  Works  loan  might  be  secured  on  the 

Talue  ?f.  ,the  property,  including  the  value  of 
the  amber,  which  it  is  not  at  present.  I would  also. 

get  thl®,  P™Pk  admitted  in  the  case  of 
date  ’ Th?  aS  • tlmber>.  which  matures  at  a distant 
lat*-  Pfr!°d  during  which  the  loan  should  be 

repaid  should  be  extended,  and  the  annual  rate  of 
interest  should  be  less. 

jJ®'  So  onl-There  is  one  point  I intended  going 
into.  It  is  only  a short  paragraph  about  the  pre- 
by  mistake f he<gerow  or  otber  timber.  I missed  it 

Rc8a4d ' SaVS  S°'  ri  t,h°?,g™  y0U  Were  overlooking  it. 

Read  the  paragraph  The  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  hedgerow  and  other  timber  growing P0n 
tenanted  holdings  purchased  under  the  Land  Acts; 
ought,  I think,  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission, whose  powers  in  this  respect  should  be 
strengthened.  Thus  legislative  sanction  might  be 
given  to  the  assumption  that  in  all  cases,  until  thZ 
purchase  advance  has  been  repaid  in  full,  the  Land 
Commission  retains  an  effective  interest  in  the  timber 
as  part  of  the  security  for  the  purchase  money.  Or 
+•  i."  aP  casfT'  least  in  zone  cases,  where  the 

timber  has  been  already  specifically  treated  as  part  of 

Commission.  What  seams  tote  r^iiTfe 
summary  process  to  punish  serious  cases  of  wW 
unauthorised  felling, P especially0”  °Ss‘ tiSfth" 
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tenant  purchaser  has  cut  timber  for  sale,  and  not 
for  use  on  his  own  land.  I should  be  inclined  to 
leave  the  tenants  a free  hand  in  respect  of  certain 
kinds  of  trees,  and  in  special  circumstances,  and 
would  restrict  them  as  little  as  possible.  I consider 
that  the  position  and  influence  exerted  by  the  Land 
Commission  would  be  generally  effectual  in  putting 
a stop  to  the  evil  without  vexatious  interference. 
Before  very  long  the  people  will  be  better  educated 
in  the  matter,  and  better  appreciate  their  own  inte- 
rests.” 

844.  Chairman. — In  some  parts  is  it  the  case  that 
on  holdings  that  have  been  purchased  many  of  the 
tenant  purchasers  are  showing  a disposition  to  plant 
for  shelter  themselves? — In  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
yes.  In  other  parts,  and  my  own  information  agrees 
with  very  good  information  I have  received,  I think  it 
is  very  much  the  reverse.  I think  that  is  due 
very  much  to  the  strong  temptation  to  fell,  to 
capitalise  £50  worth  of  timber  immediately  after 
coming  into  possession  of  the  holding.  That  tempta- 
tion is  very  strong  shortly  after  the  purchase. 

845.  It  is  a very  strong  inducement  ? — Yes ; but, 
very  likely,  it  will  disappear. 

846.  Professor  Campbell. — They  will  find  it  is  not 
very  profitable  after  all ; they  will  not  get  so  much  for 
it? — It  will  settle  down  and  stop  after  some  years. 

847.  Public  opinion  will  be  a very  effective  check, 

I think,  upon  that? — I think  it  will. 

848.  Do  you  agree  that  already  public  opinion  on 
this  question  is  influencing  these  people  very  con- 
siderably?— I do. 

849.  I am  sure  it  is? — I have  good  reason  to  speak 
in  many  cases ; but  in  some  cases  I have  certain 
knowledge  where  timber  has  been  cut  down  in  the 
most  terrible  way.  I think  the  tenant  purchasers 
really  often  acted  out  of  ignorance,  and  had  they  been 
told  by  anybody  in  authority — had  there  been  any 
Government  Department  such  as  I suggest — that  they 
must  not  cut  down,  they  would  not  have  acted  as  they 
did,  at  least  not  without  some  sort  of  inquiry. 

Chairman.— I am  quite  sure  that  is  true  to  a large 
•extent. 

850.  Professor  Campbell. — Would  it  not  be  safe  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  that  public  opinion? — No,  I don’t 
think  so. 

851.  Chairman. — The  spread  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  timber  and  its  due  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  country,  and  the  experience  of  County 
Soliemes  of  Committees  of  Agriculture,  and  other  ex- 
perience, would  have  considerable  influence  in  that- 
•respect? — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

852.  It  would  influence  the  minds  of  tenant  pur- 
chasers?— I do  not  doubt  that.  I think  the  public 


mind  will  be  so  affected  that  in  a short  time,  long 
before  the  purchase  annuities  are  paid,  there  will  be 
very  little  danger.  I think  the  danger  is  a tempo- 
rary one,  though  it  is  very  pressing  at  the  present 
time. 

853.  Everything  that  could  be  done  should  be  done. 
We  want  local  public  opinion,  and  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  will  have  due  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a number  of  trees  have  been  planted 
every  year  thx-ouglx  the  operations  of  the  County  Com- 
mittees of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

854.  In  the  technical  and  agricultural  instruction 
classes  we  find  that  the  case.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a symptom,  an  indication,  that  the  minds  of 
tenant  purchasers  are  not  naturally  hostile  to  timber 
•at  all,  but  that  they  are  ready  to  be  led  in  support 
of  any  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  prefect  and 
extend  the  number  of  trees  planted  in  the  country?— 
That-  is  my  experience  ever  certain  parts  of  the 
country. 

855.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — I suppose  it  would  be 
quite  true  to  say  that  a good  deal  of  the  undoubted 
indifference  that  has  been  displayed  with  regard  to 
this  impoxtant  question  of  forestry  is  due  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  land  question  for  some  time 
back  in  Ireland? — I think  so. 

856.  Do  you  think  that,  as  the  question  of  the  land 
is  gradually  being  settled,  axxd  people  become  owners 
of  their  farms,  naturally  a new  interest  will  he 
turned  to  the  question  of  planting  trees? — I do.  I 
also  think  the  mere  fact  that  when  a tenant  purchaser, 
who  has  often — though  naturally  very  intelligent — very 
little  special  education  in  this  matter-,  has  before  him 
£50  worth  of  realisable  property  for  which  he  has  not 
paid,  left  to  him  through  legislation  it  is  a temptation 
to  him  to  dissipate  that  property.  It  is  a most  un- 
fortunate circunxstance  at  the  presexxt  time,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  this  legislation  has  done. 

857.  Has  there  been  any  case  where  there  has  been 
timber  of  as  large  a value  as  £50? — More  than  that, 
I have  known  of  a purchasing  tenant  in  one  part  of 
the  country  who  bought  his  holding  for  about  £100, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  within  a day  or  two, 
he  sold  the  timber  to  a timber  merchant  for  £100. 
Therefore  he  got  the  price  of  his  holding,  which  he 
had  to  repay  in  a term  of  sixty-eight  years,  imme- 
diately paid  to  him  out  of  the  timber,  the  following 
day  practically. 

858.  In  this  case  was  no  fresh  plantation  made  at 
all  ? — Not  in  a case  like  that. 

859.  None  at  all  ? — In  some  cases  I have  seen  tenant 
purchasers  planting  the  right  way.  They  had  bought 
their  farms  some  time  ago,  under  previous  Acts,  I 
think  this  is  so  in  the  centre  and  South,  and  some 
portions  of  the  North.  Very  little  in  the-  West. 


J ohn  Galviv 
Esq.,  J.x-. 


John  Galvin,  Esq.,  J.r.,  Chairman  County  Roscommon  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  Senior  Partner 
in  the  firm  of  Galvin  Brothers,  examined. 


860.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Roscommon  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction? — Yes. 

861.  You  have  been  in  that  position  for  some 
years? — -Since  its  formation. 

862.  So,  for  one  thing,  you  have  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  a body  like  the  County 
Council  in  reference  to  schemes  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  including  tree  planting  and  such 
operations  ? — Yes. 

863.  lrou  are  also  senior  pax-tner  in  a very  old-es- 
tablished nursery  bxxsiness  ?— Yes. 

864.  I understand  that  business  has  been  in  ycur 
family  since  the  eighteenth  century,  1783  I think?— 
About  that  date  at  least. 

865.  So  that  you  have  your  own  experience  and  the 
tradxtxonal  experience  of  your  family  in  reference  to 
this  subject  ? — Y'es. 

866.  Therefore  you  can  speak  with  considerable  au- 
thority. Now-,  have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  tree  cutting  has  been  carried  on?— 
lerhaps  I should  not  be  dxi  a position  to  give  anv- 
thxng  like  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  winch  tree 
cutting  has  been  carried  on,  but  I have  no  doubt  it 
has  been  carried  on  to  a very  large  extent,  and,  I 


think,  even  to  a greater  extent  than  any  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  public. 

867.  You  think  so? — That  is  my  impression. 

868.  You  think  these  statements  are  not  exagge- 
rated ? — Certainly  not.  I think  they  are  under  state- 
ments, as  far  as  I am  familiar  with  these  state- 
ments. 

869.  Is  the  tree  cutting  done  both  by  land -owners 
and  tenant  purchasers  ? — In  my  expei-ience  all  over 
the  counti-y,  as  far  as  it  leads,  one  of  the  first  steps 
taken  by  landlords  when  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  sell  is  to  look  around  with  the  view  of 
gettixxg  rid  of  as  much  timber  as  can  easily  be  sold, 
and  in  a very  great  number  of  oases  with  which  I 
am  f amiliar  the  xnost  valuable  part  of  the  timber  has 
been  sold  before  the  tenants  got  possession  of  it.  Of 
course  in  a great  many  cases  where  demesne  lands  are 
held,  the  timbei-,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the 
demesne,  is  not  sold  to  the  saane  extent ; b«* 
even  in  demesnes  where  sales  are  made,  and  perhaps 
because  outlying  timber  is  being  sold  at  the  same 
time,  I think  there  is  a very  unusual  cutting  down 
of  timber  going  on  at  present. 

870.  You  know  of  many  cases  within  your,  own 
knowledge? — I know  of  a good  many  cases,  but  *• 
hesitate  to  give  names. 
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871.  Better  not?— But  I know  in  a great  many 
counties  throughout  Ireland  that  timber  is  being  cut 
down  rapidly  by  landlords  at  or  previous  to  the  time 
of  sale. 

872.  Professor  Campbell. — Both  in  the  West  and 
the  East? — In  the  West,  the  East,  and  the  South. 

873.  As  to  the  profit.  The  sale  of  that  timber 
must  be  bringing  in  very  little? — I should  not  be 
prepared  to  say  that,  Professor  Campbell.  My  im- 
pression is  that  timber  is  selling  freely  and  satisfac- 
torily in  Ireland  at  present,  and  whether  it  is  be- 
cause timber  merchants  have  turned  their  attention 
to  Ireland  with  regard  to  purchasing  timber 
or  from  some  other  causes,  there  is  greater 
facility  for  selling  timber  now  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  my  knowledge.  I have  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience of  that  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  which  is  coming  into  the  market. 
I believe  already  negotiations  are  going  on  ; and  the 
owner,  a relative  of  mine,  asked  me  to  undertake, 
the  sale  of  timber,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  I was  quite  surprised  by  the 
number  of  timber  purchasers  who  waited  on  me  with 
reference  to  it.  I think  I may  say  I was  also  sur- 
prised at  the  price  the  timber  fetched.  That  is  a 
case  in  the  County  Roscommon,  where  the  landlord, 
as  other  landlords  similarly  placed,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  realise  on  the  timber  when  he  decided  to 
sell  his  estate. 

874.  In  your  experience  at  the  present  time  there 
are  a much  larger  number  of  travelling  saw-mills  in 
the  country  than  heretofore  ? — Yes  , I think  so. 

875.  And  that  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  and 
the  general  disposition  to  cut  timber  has  attracted 
these  gentlemen  ?— Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  there 
are  more  saw-mills,  but  there  are  more  buyers  for 
English  timber  merchants  than  I have  seen  at  any 
previous  period. 

876.  That  is  also,  I presume,  in  anticipation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Land  Act? — I presume  it  arises 
from  the  knowledge  that  timber  merchants  acquire 
that  timber  is  being  freely  sold  in  Ireland. 

877.  Chairman. — You  speak  of  the  prices  being 
good?— I cannot  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
price,  but  I have  had  pretty  considerable  -acquaint- 
ance with  the  sales  of  timber  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  case  to  which  1 
have  just  referred,  that  the  price  was  good,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  I expected. 

878.  And  that  there  are  many  applicants  ? — In  a 
single  case  in  which  £400  or  £500  worth  of  timber 
was  being  sold  at  least  a dozen  timber  merchants 
waited  on  me  or  wrote  to  me  saying  their  traveller 
would  call  to  see  the  timber.  This  is  one  particular 
case  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  about  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  in  which  not  a huge 
an™“nt  of  timber  was  being  offered. 

, ' W®re  these  mostly  timber  merchants  from  Eng- 

land or  Scotland  ?— Perhaps  there  were  five  or  six 
f * “I?1  .an<*  five  <>r  six  men  who  seemed  to  come 
llml  /'nSlaild— indeed  four  of  them  told  me  they 
came  from  England. 


.t0^'  T |e  state  of  things,  then,  is  this — that  in  view 
K.i.  „ extent  to  which  woods  are  being  offered  for 
business'  Ple  ^and  Acts  there  is  quite  a brisk 

'eem*  l ng  done  ?— Generally  speaking,  attention 
;a]e7  !Vhave  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  timber 
of  selling  ™rd*  who  previously  had  not  thought 
ber  •1emPted  sell  by  travelling  tim- 

EdP  d±rrS)  Wih°  tlle  timber  in  the  neighbour- 
T°^nd\  and>  whenever  they  see  woods,  call 
many  Z*  temp,t  ^ offerinS  prices.  In 

to  some  Sl+  Vi”  * t lat  's  ^ing  done,  and  I think 
present  "t  th-at  is  a temptation  to  increase  the 

wS  be  S °n  ,i°f  WCods  in  Ireland-  T-he  same 

have  kw, ™*r<^ardlng  tenant  farmers  or  those  who 
who  lall  become  Purchasers.  Many  small  farmers 
could  easiL°videai  timber  in  small  quantities 
buyers  aid  tf  SOklare  waited  on  by  timber 
ofthe’tf”!'^01®  they  r<lally  know  what  the  ' 
sell  V ? to  ,form  a"y  definite  intent; 

’ me  sale  is  effected. 

t»Sthe  w/i™  ”’et  '■ho  S°  lhe  todtoi.  also  go 
whS  X whenever  they  Je 

S 5™.  ™h  to  purchase, 
thinking  0f  doirfJT  1 1 3 ,tena'?t.  Purchaser  were  not 
head.  What  ^L"°’ike-ihas  tllls  idea  Put  into  his 
--at  18  the  hind  of  timber  which  -- 


' definite  intention  to 


»“%  sold  ? — Hard-wood' 


-being  sold  more  freely 


now  than  at  an  earlier  period,  but  larch,  where  it 
exists  in  any  quantity,  is  being  very  freely  sought 
tor,  and  ash,  which  has  become  very  scarce 
in  Ireland,  and  which,  I think,  was  appreciated 
very  much  in  Ireland.  The  sycamore  is  much 
in  demand,  and  I may  give  an  instance  to 
show  how  keen  timber  buyers  are  in  trying  to 
obtain  it.  Some  months  ago  a timber  buyer  from 

Belfast,  who  came  to  me  in  the  County  Roscommon, 
said  he  had  ridden  on  his  bicycle  from  Belfast,  making 
close  inquiries  wherever  he  went  as  to  where  he  could 
find  that  any  sycamore  existed  in  order  to  purchase 
the  sycamore,  which  he  said  was  the  only  timber  they 
found  suitable  for  certain  mill  requirements  in  Bel- 
fast. He  also  said  he  had  failed  to  find  anything 
like  a reasonable  amount. 

883.  I understand  the  sycamore  is  greatly  in  de- 
mand for  the  purpose  of  castings  of  a certain  kind?— 
I believe  no  other  timber  can  take  its  place  for  that 
purpose. 

884.  And  the  buyer  to  whom  you  refer  said  he  was 
unable  to  find  anything  like  the  quantity  he  wished 
to  take  !-He  had  been  some  weeks  on  the  road,  and 
he  did  not  find  anything  like  the  quantity  he  could 
take,  though  he  must  have  travelled  200  or  300  miles 
on  his  bicycle. 

885.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
planting  is  at  present  being  done? — Well,  in  mv  ex- 
perience, I do  not  find  that  there  is  much  falling  off 
in  the  matter  of  planting  in  Ireland. 

886.  You  do  not  think  there  is  much  falling  off  in 
planting  ?— Not  as  compared  with  any  period  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  A very  considerable  falling  off 
occurred  about  that  period  ; but  of  recent  years,  and 
at  present,  I think  about  as  much  planting  is  going 
on  in  Ireland  as  usual.  We  have  some  experience 
as  to  the  quantity  of  planting  that  is  going  on,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  much  less  than  in  anv 
year  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

® °t,course  70u>  ,as,  3 nursery  man,  are  able  to 
speak  with  some  knowledge  on  that  point?— I should 
say  that,  whereas  smaller  landlords— I am  not  speak- 
ing of  tenant  purchasers— whereas  the  smaller  land- 
lords  are  planting  little  or  nothing,  and  have  planted 
little  or  nothing,  for  a number  of  years,  the 
large  proprietors  in  many  cases  with  the  tradition 
m their  family  of  planting,  are  continuing  to  plant, 
and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  I find  that  we  plant 
by  contract  m Ireland  here  and  there,  apart  from  the 
trees  winch  we  sell  directly  to  purchasers,  something 
like  the  same  acreage  as  in  any  former  year.  That 
is  my  experience,  and  I should  think  that  we  plant 
“i™  to  200  acres  of  trees  in  Ireland  every  year. 
When  I say  ‘we”  I speak  of  my  firm,  and  of  planting 
and  supplying  trees.  The  extent  varies  very  much  in 
individual  counties,  but  for  the  whole  country  I think 
it,  is  very  much  the  same.  Four  or  five  years  ago  we 
planted  a good  deal  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  chiefly 
m -Tyrone.  The  year  before  last  we  planted  160 
acres  for  a single  proprietor  in  Cork,  and  this  year  we 
planted  a good  deal  m Wicklow.  We  do  not  find 
that  there  is  much  variation  from  year  to  year  m 
the  matter  of  contract  planting.  As  to  the  demand 
lor  trees  we  do  not  find  much  variation. 

888.  The  same  amount  of  planting  is  going  on  but 
an  increased  amount  of  cutting  ?— Yes.  Of  course, 

with  regard  to  small  farmers,  there  is  a very  consider- 
able increase  of  planting. 

889-99.  Do  you  mean  now,  under  the  county  schemes  ? 
—1  mean  both  under  the  county  schemes  and  outside 
the  county  scheme.  Up  to  the  recent  Land  Act,  par- 
ticularly -in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  purchasers 
had  not  been  frequent,  practically  no  planting  was 
being  done  by  tenant  farmers.  Since  then  there  is  at 
least  some.  The  total  number  may  not  be  very  great, 
but  there  are  a good  many  tenants  who  are  planting  a. 
little.  Under  the  county  schemes  I should  say  from 
10,000  to  20,000  trees  are  being  planted  in  each  county 
yearly. 

900.  You  say  that  under  the  county  schemes  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  trees  are  being  planted  yearly 

in  each  county  ? — I should  say  that  in  some  counties 

in  Kildare  and  Waterford,  and  I am  glad  to  say  in 
Mayo— it  is  considerably  more;  in  some  counties  it 
is  less  : but  I think  the  actual  number  of  trees  planted 
directly  through  the  County  Committee,  or  obtained 
from  them,  would  represent  a county  average  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand.  I can  speak  absolutely  of 
certain  counties  to  which  we  have  supplied  all  the 
trees,  and  I assume  that  other  counties  plant  about 
a similar  number. 


Dublin. 
Oct,  8,  1907. 

John  Galvin, 
Esq.,  J.p. 
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901.  Of  course  that  is  a class  of  planting  that  is 
absolutely  new  ? — Absolutely  new. 

902.  That  did  not  exist  before  these  county  schemes  ! 
— It  is  absolutely  new  ; but,  in  that  sense,  perhaps  not 
newer  than  the  planting  by  farmers  or  small  holders 
on  their  own  land,  both  of  which  have  sprung  up  of 
recent  years. 

903.  Under  what  motive  does  the  small  farmer 
plant? — The  small  farmer,  in  my  experience,  is  ex- 
traordinarily fond  of  trees. 

904.  Extraordinarily  fond  of  trees? — Yes.  xn 

every  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted 
the  small  farmer  is  fond  of  trees.  There  has  existed, 
and  still  does  exist,  an  impression  that  there  is  ex- 
ceptional difficulty  both  as  to  obtaining  and 
planting  trees.  This  deterred  them  to  some  exent, 
but  of  course  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  up  to 
recent  years  was  an  absolute  deterrent  to  tree-plant- 
ing. Then  there  is  also  the  question  of  expendi- 
ture, and  a good  many  tenant  farmers  are  poor  men, 
who  cannot  afford  to  plant  much,  and  there  is  also  the 
question  of  fencing,  which  comes  to  a considerable 
amount  when  only  a very  small  area  is  planted. 

905.  Yes ; but  you  are  of  opinion  that  if  facilities 
in  these  respects  were  given  to  the  tenant  purchasers 
they  might  be  relied  on  to  plant? — Yes.  • 

906.  On  their  holdings? — Yes.  I have  no  doubt 
there  is  a growing  tendency  to  plant,  and  there  does 
exist  a strong  desire  to  have  trees  about  their  houses. 

907.  Professor  Campbell. — The  system  of  supply- 
ing trees  through  County  Committees  you  regard  as  a 
good  one? — It  is  a difficult  problem,  that  of  supply- 
ing trees  to  individuals  throughout  a county.  Coun- 
ties are  rather  large  for  a single  body  to  supply 
trees  satisfactorily  throughout  it,  but  under  the  limi- 
tations which  exist  I think  the  present  system  is  an 
excellent  one. 

908.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  forming 
Local  Committees,  to  distribute  trees  more  satisfac- 
torily ? — Wherever  that  is  done,  and  it  is  being  done 
to  a considerable  extent,  it  has  proved  satisfactory. 

909.  Your  difficulty  is  that  one  body  for  a county 
is  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  system  of  buying  trees 
in  bulk  and  supplying  them  to  small  farmers  ? — That 
is  quite  true. 

910.  Would  you  want  a larger  number  of  centres 
in  each  county  ? — Yes  ; because  even  when  working 
through  sub-committees  or  Parish  Committees,  as 
they  are  in  some  cases,  there  exists  a great  difficulty 
in  distributing  the  trees. 

911.  Would  you  recommend  the  Department  to 
make  it  a condition  of  their  scheme  that  there  should 
be  Local  Committees? — I do  not  think  I should  re- 
commend drastic  steps,  which  might  make  it  impos- 
sible for  County  Committees  to  do  anything,  because 
there  may  exist  a district  in  which,  with  all  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Committee  or  their  secretary, 
there  may  be  a difficulty  in  creating  Parish  Com- 
mittees. There  is  no  question,  however,  of  the  utility 
of  doing  so  if  possible. 

912.  And  we  should  work  in  that  direction? — I 
think  so. 

913.  There  is  another  question  I should  like  to  ask 
which  you  should  be  able  to  answer.  Is  it  much 
more  economical  for  the  farmers  to  get  the  trees  that 
way  than  to  write  to  a nursery  man  direct.  I ask 
that  'because  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  farmer 
would  get  a substantial  reduction  in  the  case  of 
ordering  through  the  Committee  it  would  be  a useful 
•incentive  to  planting  ?— Yes,  I think  the  tendency  is 
to  give  trees  much  cheaper  to  County  Committees, 
•but  in  the  case  of  County  Committees — as  was  done 
in  some  cases — asking  for  a very  small  parcel  of  one 
or  two  hundred  trees,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  not 
more  than  Is.  or  2s.,  when  the  oarriage,  the  packing, 
and  the  necessary  cost  of  raising  and  getting  the 
trees  together  is  considered,  it  is  impossible  then  to 
supply  small  lots  of  that  kind  at  very  much  less  than 
they  would  be  bought  direct.  That  is  so  because 
almost  the  whole  cost,  comes  in  the  getting  up  of  the 
trees.  A man  may  have  to  travel  over  one  hundred 
acres  to  get  100  trees.  Then  there  is  the  packing, 
the  clerical  work,  the  railway  carriage,  which  is  con- 
siderable on  small  parcels,  "if,  however,  they  could 
be  obtained  by  the  Committee  direct  in  larger  con- 
signments, or  by  Parish  Committees  in  larger  con- 
signments a very  considerable  reduction  wculd  take 
place  in  the  cost. 

914.  Suppose  there  were  ten  men  joined  together, 
willing  to  plant,  what  would  be  the  magnitude 


of  the  order  before,  in  your  opinion,  there  would 
be  a considerable  saving  ? — I may  say  that  last 
year,  in  the  case  of  the  County  Committee  to  which 
we  supplied  trees,  we  have  received  more  than  one 
order  for  less  than  3d.  That  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
station;  then  there  was  the  packing  up,  paying  the 
carriage,  writing  the  invoice,  and  again  including  it 
in  the  account.  That  kind  of  an  order  is  apt,  per- 
haps, to  be  neglected  or  passed  over.  Where  a quan- 
tity of  trees  running  up  to  the  value  of  about  £1  as 
a minimum  would  be  sent  in  a single  consignment 
more  attention  would  be  given  to  it,  because  it  would 
be  felt  that  no  actual  loss  would  be  incurred  in 
executing  it,  and  in  that  case  a very  substantial  re- 
duction would  'be  found. 

915.  The  definite  point  is  this,  that  unless  an 
order  is  given  for-  at  least  £1  worth  County  Com- 
mittees do  not  gain  much  ? — They  probably  will  gain, 
because  no  doubt  a nursery  man  will  desire  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  County  Committees,  but  when  the  order 
is  less  than  £1,  the  nursery  man,  who  pays  oarriage, 
packs  it,  and  so  forth,  wiill  certainly  lose  money. 

916.  On  a £5  order  surely  there  will  certainly  be 
a substantial  cheapening  to  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes  ; 
because  then  they  will  be  buying  in  decent  quantities, 
and  there  will  always  be  a decrease. 

917.  Your  idea  is  not  to  have  small  orders  sent, 
but  to  hold  out  the  concessions  which  would  accrue 
from  sending  in  large  orders? — Yes  ; I think  it  would 
be  well. 

918.  Has  the  Department  done  anything  in  that 
direction  ? — Some  of  the  secretaries,  in  my  experience, 
have  tried  to  do  a good  deal  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  cost,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  to  suggest,  where 
possible,  that  not  less  than  £1  worth  of  an  order 
might  be  sent  in  a single  consignment  to  a single 
railway  station.  Tlie  parcel,  however,  might  be  sent 
to  one  individual  for  distribution. 

919.  Chair  max. — What  type  of  trees  are  being  most 
generally  planted? — It  varies  with  varying  counties, 
but,  to  a great  extent,  the  forest  tree  planted  is 
Austrian  pine  and  Scotch  fir,  and,  to  a less  extent, 
larch  and  spruce.  In  some  cases,  but  I regret  to  say 
in  few  oases,  hard-wcods  are  being  ordered. 

920.  In  fact  very  few  hard  wood  trees  are  being 
planted  ?—  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  general  tendency 
in  Ireland  is  to  regard  the  hard-w6od  tree  as  perhaps 
being  useful  for  timber,  but  not  beautiful.  I think, 
however,  that  everybody  who  has  experience  of  the 
matter,  and  whose  taste  is  developed,  has  a somewhat 
different  opinion. 

921.  That  is  my  idea.  Is  not  the  tendency  to  which 
you  refer  due  to  the  belief  that  oonifers  are  quick- 
growing trees? — I rather  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  conifers,  evergreen  trees,  are  believed  to  be  more 
beautiful. 

922.  Professor  Campbell. — Do  you  think  farmers 
are  taking  an  interest  in  their  trees,  and  are  getting 
an  improved  education  on  the  matter? — I think  they 
generally  leave  the  selection  of  the  particular  varieties 
to  their  horticultural  instructors,  but  I also  think 
they  frequently  specify  evergreens. 

923.  Do  you  think  they  understand  planting  well 
enough  ? — I think  a very  false  idea  prevails  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  planting.  Those  who  obtain  these  trees, 
and  who  have,  perhaps,  not  a horticultural  instructor 
at  their  hand  to  put  them  down  in  the  proper  way, 
or  to  advise  them,  may  make  mistakes  in  the  matter. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  planting  of  forest  trees  is 
•as  easy  as  planting  any  vegetable.  If  planted  pro- 
perly when  received,  that  is  to  say,  recently  raised 
in  the  nursery,  they  will  be  successful. 

924.  Do  you  think  now  that  more  assistance  ought 
to  be  given  in  showing  these  men  how  to  plant  their 
trees  properly  ? • You  know,  of  course,  we  have  in- 
structors in  various  branches  of  the  work  engaged 
under  County  Committees.  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  room  for  an  instructor  in  tree  planting?— If  tree 
planting  developed  to  any  extent-  I have  no  doubt  of 
it.  But  at  the  present  time,  at  the  period  at  which 
forest  trees  can  be  transplanted,  the  horticultural 
instructors  are  mainly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  and  they  are  totally  different  things. 
They  are  generally  bought  by  different  people,  and 
generally  planted  in  a different  way ; and  the  two 
things  do  not  seem  to  run  very  well  together.  - Thes- 
is no  time  in  a county — no  single  individual  has  any- 
thing like  time  in  the  few  months  during  which 
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trees  can  be  planted,  to  attend  to  a great  many  in- 
dividual cases,  both  with  regard  to  fruit  tree  planting 
and  forest  tree  planting. 

925.  Do  you  think  the  students  who  have  gone 
through  the  three  years’  course  at  Avondale  Forestry 
School  would  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  tree 
planting  under  County  Committees  ? — Yes  ; I have 
no  doubt  of  it.  I am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  but  I am  familiar 
with  the  course  of  instruction  given  to  them,  and, 
unless  they  are  more  than  normally  stupid,  they 
must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  tree-planting 
in  a county. 

926.  Do  you  think  that  the  County  Committees 
would  welcome  the  suggestion  of  another  instructor  to 
the  already  large  list? — I think,  Professor  Campbell, 
that  if  they  were  sent  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
agricultural  instructors — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
salary  paid  by  the  central  authority— i'  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  incidental  expenses, 
which,  after  all,  are  considerable. 

927.  Their  salary  as  not  very  big.  After  all,  they 
have  not  gone  through  an  extensive  course  ; they  are 
only  woodmen,  and  the  question  might  be  worth  while 
considering?—!  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
making  a trial  of  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  acquainted 
with  its  result,  and  the  cost  in  a few  cases  will  be 
Inconsiderable. 

928.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  such  instructors  are 
wanted  ? — -There  is  absolutely  no  doubt,  if  forestry 
planting  is  to  be  pretty  generally  developed. 

929.  Chairman. — You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
some  instruction  of  that  sort  would  be  most-  desirable 
in  the  County  Roscommon  ? — I think  it  would  be  most 
desirable,  particularly  with  reference  to  encouraging 
the  small  farmers  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  such 
difficulty  about  tree  planting  as  is  generally  appre- 
hended. 

930.  And  after  a few  years  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  such  ? — I think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

931.  Returning  to  the  class  of  trees.  What  do  you 
think  the  most  suitable  trees  for  planting  in  Ireland  ? — 
If  you  are  speaking  of  planting  for  cottages  we  would 
hit  upon  a different  tree  from  that  which  perhaps 
would  be  desirable  in  planting  large  areas  for  profit. 
It-  would  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  extent  of 
the  planting  which  might  be  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
In  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  farmers’  holdings  are  very  small— I think  in  Ros- 
common, in  which  I live,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
small  land  occupiers  are  under  £5  valuation  ; and 
with  regai-d  to  them,  I should  think  that  where 
shelter  existed  round  their  gardens,  as  it  often  does, 
a tew  spruce  with  a few  deciduous  trees  would  per- 
iaps  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  the  occu- 
pier, and  in  that  case  I think  it  would  be  well  to 
encourage  them  to  plant  a few  ornamental  shrubs. 
™6  Pnce  °'  which  would  not  be  much  mere  than  a 
J,e"”y  two,  and  a few  flowering  shrubs. 

• In  ,tlle  cafie  of  the  larger  holdings?— Where 
™ iVa?  , rSer  foldings,  and  where  no  doubt  thev 
n v , & tl,e  future  nse  of  the  timber,  larch 
tn  i j m?£*  valuable  tree  to  plant.  Next 
n * where  it  has  been  found  to  do  well, 
iJouglas  fir,  from  the  point  of  view  of  profit,  will 
fir  A*e  t vfc  ’ if.  11  is  very  exposed,  Scotch 
jji’ i Australian  pine,  and  ash,  where  it  is  not 
tak-pUf  :be  u,orooted  by  the  people,  who  frequently 
be  va™  °r  ya,lkin®'sticks.  or  for  driving  horses,  would 
fnltiAe  nseful,  because  it  comes  so  quickly  into  use- 
th'nf  ■ and  makes  such  admirable  fuel,  and  from 
coneiJi  nt  °A  V'ew  1 think  very  soon  the  necessity  of 
a g tlmb6r  m°st  suitable  for  fuel  will  be 

PressinS.  question. 

forest'rv  °U  thl.nk  tllafc  asPect  of  the  question  of 
think-  if  provldl!1S  . cheaP  fuel,  ; is  important  ?-I 
and  will  k’  “ 13  a very  important  matter, 
for  shelter  orC°£e  rn°?f  fS0,  Speaking  of  trees 
trees  T k-  for  small  farmers,  I think  tliat  the 
able  in  n¥n<?d  would  be  perhaps  the  most  suit- 
pkntinJ Tifh'T nty  C3SeSc  Speaking  of  trees  for 

larch  Son o-i  % Vle7  *°  profit,  I sliould  say  that 
—which  JK  Japanese  larch,  Scotch  fir,  spruce 

as  *5®  present  price  is  not  regarded 

andP  if  ’ W1  1 certainly  be  soon  popular  again, 
tree  • would  make  a very  profitable 

belre  Sd  is  a Very  hardy  tree  and 

duous  tej other  deci- 
trees  won’t’^/f*  -i’i  and  blrch  ln  soils  where  other 
»»«  t do,  will  snowed,  such  as  tog  soil,  mid  will 


soon  become  of  value  and  come  early  to  money  value.  Dublin. 
Beech  also — 

934.  From  your  experience  as  a Councillor  and  Oct.  8A9Q7, 
Chairman  of  a County  Committee  you  say  “I  am  of  John  Galvin 
opinion  that  the  County  Councils  would  make  fitting  Esq.,  i p. 
bodies  as  the  custodians  of  woods  or  as  Conservators 

or  planters  ” ? — Yes ; as  to  bodies  to  be  given  the 
work  of  planting  I am  afraid  those  powers  at  present 
are  hardly  sufficiently  defined  to  enable  me  to  say 
whether  they  can  well  take  up  any  important  schemes 
of  planting  at  present. 

935.  But  assuming  any  defects  in  their  powers  in 
that  respect  were  remedied,  do  you  consider  them  a 
good  body  for  the  purpose? — If  I was  able  to  assume 
also  that  money  could  be  placed  in  their  hands  by  some 
central  Department  to  carry  out  tlie  plan. 

936.  Yes? — Then  I think  they  could  be  very  safely 
trusted  all  over  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  tak- 
ing care  of  them  through  their  responsible  officers. 

937.  How  would  you  describe  the  sort  of  powers 

they  would  have  to  exercise  in  that  respect? — In  the 
event  that  I have  been  supposing  of  their  being  given 
the  money 

938.  Assume  that?— In  such  case  I think  that  the 
first  work  of  the  County  Councils  would  be  to  set 
about  the  employment  of  the  best  authority  available 
to  come  under  their  direction  or  authority,  I think, 
as  I have  found  in  the  County  Councils  in  regard  to 
other  work,  that  the  existence  of  such  powers  would 
soon  turn  the  attention  of  the  County  Councils  to  it, 
and  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  acquired,  and  that  a very  keen  interest  in- 
carrying  on  the  work  satisfactorily  would  be  found  to 
exist.  As  far  as  I am  familiar  witli  the  work  of  the 
County  Councils  in  every  particular,  I think  that 
is  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  such  power 
as  I have  mentioned  being  given. 

939.  You  vvould  place  under  their  supervision  the 
local  woods  in  the  county,  to  begin  with  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  they  could  be  trusted  to  conserve  the  woods'  in 
the  county. 

940.  Acting  under  the  supervision  of  a Central  De- 
partment, the  same  as  they  now  do  with  reference  to 
matters  of  agricultural  and  technical  instruction?— 

Precisely. 

941.  That  is  your  idea? — Certainly;  particularly 
if  such  central  body  were  an  Irish  body. 

942.  Yes?— And  responsible  to  Irish  opinion. 

943.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  other  suggestion  upon 
mat  particular  point  of  committees  or  of  other  local 
authorities  in  connection  with  this  matter  ?— Except 
perhaps  to  say  that,  believing  as  I do  in  the  intelligence 
and  the  interest  of  County  Councils  to  carry  out  any 
work  entrusted  to  them,  I should  feel  that  the  work 
done  by  the  County  Councils  would,  after  all,  be 
very  slight  m the  direction  of  supplying  what  cer- 

0*7  rS  fr  a Sreat  national  requirement. 

944.  In  feet  County  Councils  would  not  be  able 
to  go  beyond  what  may  be  described  as  the  local 
woods  and  plantations  ? — I should  think  that  that  is 
the  only  work  they  could  be  expected  to  do,  because  I 
assume  that,  if  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  Ireland,  or 
if  any  scheme  of  re-afforestation  in  Ireland,  or  of 
supplying  timber,  which  is  so  much  needed,  is  to  be 
successful  in  Ireland,  it  must  be  done  in  such  a way 
as  to  have  a continuous  and  systematic  policy,  and 
1 should  think  that  the  various  Councils,  having 
vanous  opinions  in  view,  would  hardly,  however,  b! 
th®  autb®rltY  to  carry  out  such  a work  as  that. 

94a,Ilvat  18  “ the  -assumes  Larger  or  national 
proportions,  your  view  is  that  it  must  be  carried  out 
by  some  central  authority  ?— As  it  must  be  if  tree 
planting  is  to  be  done. 

„ jjf6;  Tb®  T°rk  in  that  case  must  be  undertaken  by 
a central  body  representing  the  whole  country  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. I think,  perhaps,  that  I migh/also  be 
allowed  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  mv 
opinion,  more  timber  is  not  being  planted  in  Ireland 
arises  from  the  present  railway  system,  which  does 
the  “fT  tref  Plantl*Jg>  “ putting  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  transferring  the  timber,  which  would  not 
exist  if  there  was  a State  system  of  railways  I 
understand  that  it  costs  -as  much  to  bring  timber  to 
Dublin  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Meath  or 
Wicklow  as  it  does  to  carry  it  from  the  Baltic  or 
even  from  Canada  ; and,  although  no  doubt  we  must 
1 st *?  Cam‘S  •"  much  cheaper’ 

timber  ££ 

distances  over  laml,  ,„t„  the  Irish  ma'rket,  and  fl«ed 
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side  by  side  with  Irish  timber  at  rates  so  much  lower 
than  that  at  which  Irish  timber  can  be  carried. 

947.  From  your  experience  as  a nurseryman,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  that  is  an  important  factor?— I 
think  the  difficulty  which  men  find  of  conveying 
timber  a distance  in  Ireland  deters  them  from  plant- 
ing trees,  under  the  feeling  that  the  value  of  the 
timber  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  railway  rates  for 
carriage.  I think,  if  I may  refer  for  one  moment  to 
a comparison  which  I think  ought  not  to  have  been 
made,  with  regard  to  the  bringing  of  our  Irish  timber 
supplies  up  to  the  English  standard — that  the  timber 
supply  of  England  is  not  one  which  intelligent  people 
would  aim  at  reaching,  because  all  over  the  world  the 
timber  supply  of  England  is  regarded  as  so  extraor- 
dinarily low,'  that  it  would  be  bad  if  we  in  Ireland 
should  get  the  impression  that  five  or  five  and  a half 
per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  which  is  the  figure  in 
England,  would  be  the  point  to  aim  at.  I believe  it 
is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  in  Ireland 
have  at  present  one  and  a half  per  cent. 

948.  You  don’t  think  we  have  so  much? — I don’t 
think  we  have  so  much,  because,  I think,  a very  great 
deal  of  the  timber  land  returned  is  in  many  cases 
land  on  which  timber  has  been  cut ; in  some  cases 
land  on  which  no  more  than  a few  trees  existed,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  land  on  which  only  covert  trees  or 
scrub  existed.  But  five  per  cent,  acreage  which 
England  claims  to  possess  is  much  too  low  an  estimate 
for  our  requirements. 

949.  What  estimate  would  you  fix  yourself  ? — Well, 

i f you  take  any  European  country,  at  least  those  whose 
returns  I have  seen,  the  difference  in  the  percentage 
between  them  and  England  is  very  remarkable.  In 
France,  where  the  Government  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  encourage  tree  growing  and  conservation,  there  is 
about  18  per  cent.  ; in  Germany,  about  22  ; in  Russia, 
not  less  than  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country.  England,  with  its  five  per  cent.,  imports,  if 
not  directly  into  England,  I believe,  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  nearly  £20,000,000  worth  of  timber  every 
year,  and  that  is  why  I think  this  country 

950.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — How  much? — Nearly 
£20,000,000.  I am  rather  disposed  to  think  it  is  now 
more  than  that ; it  • is  increasing  rapidly.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  it  was  £18,500,000.  That  is  the 
reason,  I think  we  should  not  fix  on  so  low  a standard 
as  that  of  England,  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
purchase  nearly  £20,000,000  worth  of  timber  every 
year. 

951.  Chairman. — Of  course  there  is  ultimately  the 
question  which  is  the  more  profitable  use  of  the  land 
—for  agriculture  or  for  forestry? — I think  your 
opening  statement  made  it  unnecessary  to 
labour  that  point,  because  you  stated  this  Committee 
were. disposed  to  take  for  granted  that  timber  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  this  country,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be,  and  as  that  is  so  I don’t  intend  now  to  offer  any 
evidence  upon  that  point.  It  would  be  very  easy,  I 
think,  to  have  both  one  and  the  other. 

952.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  have  a wide  ex- 
perience,  Mr.  Galvin,  in  this  question,  and  is  it 
your  opinion  that  there  has  been  fresh  interest  aroused 
recently  in  it,  that  the  people  are  taking  up  the  idea  ? 
T.  ’ ™ey  are  giving  more  attention  to  it.  I don’t 
flunk  that  the  desire  to  plant  trees  has  increased  ; 
it-  has  always  existed. 

953.  Always  existed  ? — Yes  ; but  the  means  of  plant- 
ing them,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  plant  them  and 
how  to  obtain  them  is  now  present,  and  that  is  assist- 
ing the  people  m getting  and  planting  the  trees. 

954.  There  is  no  desire  for  any  wanton  destruction 
o[  timber  among  the  people  ?— No  ; I don’t  think  there 
is  any  wanton  desire  to  destroy  the  timber;  there  is 
no  wanton  destruction  of  timber. 


955.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
grasp  the  few  pounds  and  to  leave  the  country  d 
nuded  of  timber.  You  think,  no  doubt,  that  wi: 
proper  knowledge  the  people  would  be  ready  to  c 
operate  in  a scheme  of  re- afforestation  ?— Well 
should  be  afraid  that  when  a poor  man  wants  sou 
money,  and  finding  he  could  get  the  sum  by  cuttii 
(lown  the  trees,  I should  be  disposed  to  sav  he  yieli 
to  the  temptation  with  some  regret;  but"  he  yield 
and  will  continue  to  yield,  if  left  free  to  cut"  dov 
the  timber. 

956.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  cut  down  timb 
which  is  useful  to  them  in  the  way  of  shelter?—] 
some  cases  they  would. 


957.  Or  rather  are  they  so  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tage ? — I think  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  advantage 
of  shelter,  but  I think  it  is  a matter  rather  of  looking, 
to  the  momentary  advantage  than  to  the  future. 

958.  There  would,  be  no  trouble  in  getting  people  to 
re-plant  if  they  got  the  means  of  doing  so  at  a 
moderate  rate  ? — There  is  always  a difficulty  of  plant- 
ing young  trees  on  land  to  which  cattle  have  access; 
there  is  always  the  expensive  labour  of  fencing,  and 
when  only  a hundred  or  two  of  trees  have  to  be 
planted  they  hesitate  to  spend  the  pound  or  so  neces- 
sary for  fencing. 

959.  That  is  so? — It  is  the  only  difficulty,  I think. 

960.  With  regard  to  plantations  on  a large  scale, 
you  have  no  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  land  ? — I have  no- 
doubt. 

961.  Which  could  be  acquired  without  interfering 
with  the  grazing  rights  of  the  people  ? — I think  a good 
deal  of  the  land  which  could  be  best  and  most  econo- 
mically planted  has  certain  grazing  rights  ; but  in 
such  cases  I think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  prevent- 
antagonism  to  the  scheme.  I think  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  make  terms  where  such  grazing  rights  exist. 

962.  But  there  may  be  a good  deal  of  land  where 
the  grazing  question  does  not  arise  at  all  ? — No  doubt, 
I think  there  is  sufficient  land  in  Ireland  held  in  such 
a manner  as  could  be  dealt  with  and  easily  acquired 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  any  existing 
grazing  rights  to  enormously  increase  the  timber  area. 

963.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a new 
Forestry  Department? — Yes. 

964.  Responsible  to  public  opinion  ? — Responsible  to 
public  opinion. 

965.  And  under  the  supervision  of  that  Department 
you  think  the  County  Councils  could  carry  out  the 
work  ? — I think  they  would  carry  out  such  work  >as  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  such  local  work  as 
planting  small  pieces  of  land,  for  shelter  or  otherwise, 
and  for  conserving  such  timber  as  exists. 

966.  Have  you  got  in  Ireland  any  record  of  what  is 
the  value  of  the  timber  imported  into  Ireland,  or  the 
proportion  ? — I am  not  sure  that  separate  returns  are 
given,  but  no  doubt  you  have  the  returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

967.  That  is,  that  £18,000,000  or  more  to  which  you 
referred  ? — I think  it  deals  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  does  not  include  the  quantity  of  timber  sent  from 
Ireland  into  England,  which  is  a very  considerable 
quantity.  I am  not  sure  that  separate  returns  are 

968.  Chairman. — We  publish  returns  estimating  the 
Irish  exports  and  imports  separately.  I’ll  send  for  a 
copy  ? — I should  be  very  glad  to  see  that,  because  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  the  timber  sent  from 
Ireland  to  England  has  been  included  in  the  returns 
of  timber  sent  into  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  a sum  so  great  as  £20,000,000  would 
be  expended  annually  in  importing  timber  .into  a 
country  which  could  grow  almost  the  whole  of  that 
timber  advantageously. 

969.  That  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  three  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  I look  upon  Ireland  as  that 
part  where  the  larger  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
economic  forestry  is  situated,  and  I look  upon  Ireland 
as  possessing  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  more 
favourable  to  tree  growing  than  either  England  or 
Scotland. 

970.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — That  is  a very  impor- 
tant statement? — There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  quite 
possible  and  desirable  to  grow  in  Ireland  a great  deal 
of  the  timber  which  might  be  useful  and  re-plant — — 

971.  The  timber  which  is  now  imported  ? — There  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  it ; and  remember  when  we 
look  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  supply  of  the  world 
is  being  rapidly  diminished,  and  that  the  demand  for 
timber  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  countries  supplying  us  in 
the  past  with  timber  have  been  legislating  against 
exportation  of  timber,  limiting  its  exportation,  we  see 
the  importance  of  the  situation. 

972.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  timber  trade  is  a 
very  important  industry,  involving  annually  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions  of  money,  and  yet  plant- 
ing in  Ireland,  which  is  especially  constituted  for 
forestry,  is  almost  entirely  neglected  ? — It  is  absolutely 
neglected  as  far  as  any  wise  or  far-reaching  scheme 
for  supplying  timber  in  the  future  is  concerned. 
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973.  So  that  with  proper  arrangements,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  special  climatic  and  other  attributes  of 
Ireland  for  the  purpose,  a very  great  industry  could 
.be  built  up  ? — I think  it  would  be  impossible 
.to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  .the  industries. 

974.  I think  we  may  assume  from  what  you  have 
told  us,  and  what  some  of  us  know  generally,  that 
■Great  Britain  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  which 
neglects  almost  entirely  this  question  of  forestry? — 
I think  that  may  be  said.  There  may  be'  countries 
of  which  I know  nothing  where  it  is  neglected,  but  I 
think  in  no  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  is 
timber  neglected  as  it  is  in  England  and  Scotland 
except  in  Ireland. 

975.  In  France  and  Germany  they  give  it  the 
oreatest  possible  attention? — In  these  countries  they 
°ive  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  these  matters. 
A Department  is  created  for  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions; huge  areas  embracing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  aeres  have  been  planted  by  the  State.  Large  tracts 
of  waste  lands  have  been  turned  into  profitable  land 
by  the  wise  attention  of  the  State.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain  it  is  the  same.  The  United  States, 
with  its  enormous  forests,  is  now  giving  its  closest 
attention  to  the  question  of  forestry.  It  seems  that 
In  tire  near  future  America  itself  will  not  be  able  to 
.supply  its  own  wants  without  importation. 

976.  It  .is  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  in  many 
■directions? — In  almost  innumerable  directions. 

977.  In  the  giving  of  employment  ?— Yes,  in  the 
giving  of  employment ; it  would  be  most  important 
in  its  effect  upon  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  water- 
supply  and  the  rainfall — in  a hundred  ways  it  would 
be  difficult  to  particularhe  new. 

978.  The  same  might  be  done  in  this  country? — 
Unquestionably,  and  with  greater  ease  than  in  other 
countries. 

979.  And  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  people, 
once  they  became  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  in  many  directions,  would  at  once  co-operate  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  that  any  difficulties  that  might 
crop  up  in  different  localities  would  not  be  found  to 
be  insurmountable,  nor  very  great. 

980.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  in  tree 
planting,  or  in  the  interest  shown  in  this  matter, 
since  the  Department  started  uts  work  ?— Oh,  yes ; 
much  closer  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question, 
and  even  in  most  remote  districts  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up,  is  being  considered,  and  is  being  done  to 
some  extent. 

981.  The  people  show  a greater  interest  .because  of 
what  the  Instructors  have  to  say  upon  tire  question  ? 
— I think  they  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
question  of  fruit  growing,  .and  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent in  the  question  of  tree  planting ; but 
I am  sure  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
for  the  County  of  Mayo,  which  is  notably 
deficient  in  trees,  we  have  received  at  least  200  letters 
asking  advice  on  planting  and  in  regard  to  trees, 
from  small  farmers  in  that  count}'  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

982.  Is  there  any  great  increase — I know  there  is 
some,  but  any  noticeable  increase  in  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees? — Oh  yes,  much  more  noticeable  than  in 
tile  case  of  forest  trees. 

983.  Really  noticeable  ?— Oh,  yes  ; there  is  no  com- 
parison. Although  .attention  is  given  to  tree  plant- 
mg,  still  tlie  number  of  forest  trees  spread  all  over 
a county  planted  through  the  County  Committees  is 
comparatively  small,  because  8,000  or  i0,p00  represent 
a very  small  total,  seeing  that  many  of  them  will  be 
soon  cut  down,  necessarily  within  a few  years,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  tliev  are  grown  not  to  be 
■destroyed,  but  to  stand. 

984.  Where  are  they  mot  grown;  Wexford? — I 

crunk  Waterford  is  better ; South  Tipperary  is  par- 
ticularly good  ; Mayo  is  good,  Westmeath,  and  Kil- 
land  * am  ^eSS  with  the  North  of  Ire- 

985.  Professor  Campbell. — You  are  speaking  of 
places  that  you  know? — Altogether  from  my  personal 
acquaintanee  with  the  facts  and  from  conversations 
with  those  who' have  charge  of  the  work  in  those 

unties,  I believe  that  the  development  of  the  fruit 
industry  is  quite  extraordinary  in  Ireland  within  the 

QR/TrCe  or  four  years- 

986.  Mr.  -Fisher.— -Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  in 
ough  numbers  how  many  forest  trees  come  from  your 


nursery  per  annum  now  ? — Last  year  we  sent  out 
2,000,000  of  transplanted  forest  trees  not  less  than 
three  years  old. 

987.  Two  millions? — Yes,  of  these  perhaps  150,000 
or  so  went  to  England  ; that  would  include  trees 
sent  directly  to  independent  planters,  or  trees 
planted  by  ourselves. 

988.  Two  millions  do  you  say  ? — Well,  certainly  not 
less  than  two  millions. 

989.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — We  have  heard  from 
several  witnesses  the  rather  discouraging  statement 
that  where  people  buy  their  land  the  first  tiring  they 
do  is  to  cut  down  every  sort  of  timber  they  can  lay, 
hands  on  and  realise  at  once  the  few  pounds? — Well, 
that  is  my  experience  to  a great  extent. 

990.  Then  on  the  other  hand  you  have  no  doubt 
tlxat  the  effect  of  land  purchase,  certainly  in  the  di- 
rection of  fruit  tree  planting,  would  be  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people? — Apart  from  cutting  down  alto- 
gether, where  trees  have  been  cut  down,  or  where  no 
trees  previously  existed,  it  iis  my  experience  that, 
directly  a sale  is  made,  before  tile  sale  is  completed 
there  is  .a  tendency  immediately  to  communicate  with 
the  nurseryman  with  a view  to  planting.  Those  who 
bought  under  the  Church  Body  were  disposed  to  plant 
a few  trees.  We  found  those  who  bought  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act  disposed  to  plant  trees  and  the  inte- 
rest in  the  subject  is  increasing  under  recent  sales. 
Very  often  the  inquiries  about  planting  did  not  lead 
to  anything,  but  directly  that  the  land  conies  info 
the  possession  of  the  small  proprietors  the  desire 
exists  to  plant,  and  it  has  grown.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  about  that. 

991.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  that  with  regard  to  forest 
trees  or  fruit  trees  ? — What  I have  .been  saying  would 
•apply  to  forest  trees.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
County  Committees  and  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture by  tlie  Department  there  existed  very  little  de- 
sire to  plant  fruit  trees.  Since  then  a great  develop- 
ment of  fruit  tree  planting  has  taken  place. 

992.  Do  .they  plant  forest  trees  as  well? — -Fruit 
trees  .are  being  planted  where  sales  under  tlie  Land 
Acts  have  not  yet  taken  place ; they  have  been 
planted  in  small  cottage  gardens  ; forest  trees  are 
being  planted  by  larger  tenant  purchasers,  and  in  a 
less  number  of  oases  and  in  a smaller  degree  among 
the  small  purchasers  that  buy  fruit  trees  also. 

993.  These  two  million  trees  you  speak  of  are  forest 
trees?- — Oh,  yes. 

993a.  They  are  entirely  forest  trees? — Yes. 

994.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Could  you  give  us  a » 
idea  of  how  many  fruit  trees? — In  the  matter  of  fruit 
trees  it  is  possible  the  Department  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  details.  I can  only  speak  for  certain 
counties. 

995.  Professor  Campbell. — It  is  not  possible  to  say, 
because  these  instructors  are  stimulating  the  peojile  to 
acquire  fruit  trees,  and,  of  course,  the  orders  go  direct 
to  the  nurseryman,  and  the  Department  cannot  tell? 
— I know  that  at  this  moment  we  have  at  our  Rath- 
drum  nurseries  alone  80,000  apple  trees,  fit  to  go  out. 
Ten  years  ago  we  did  not  sell  4,000  in  a single  year. 
That  is  the  kind  of  improvement.  Last  year  we  sold 
30,000  or  40,000 

996.  Chairman. — Apple  trees  ? — Yes  ; apple  trees 
alone. 

997.  This  year  you  are  estimating  for  more? — You 
could  hardly  call  it  that.  Last  year  we  were  selling 
trees  grafted  or  budded  three  years  before,  when  the 
season  was  not  so  suitable,  and  although  we  budded 
as  much  then  their  success  was  not  so  great.  This 
year  we  are  selling  trees  grafted  in  a favourable  season, 
when  the  buds  were  ripe  and  the  stocks  were  in  good 
condition,  so  that,  perhaps,  we  have  over-stocked  our- 
selves with  apple  trees  through  their  having  done  very 

998.  You  said  early  in  your  evidence  that  the  in- 
crease in  fruit  grown  under  the  county  schemes  in  the 
last  few  years  is  something  extraordinary? — Because, 
unless  among  the  higher  classes,  among  the  landlords, 
there  was  practically  no  fruit  grown  in  Ireland  until 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Shortly  after  that  body  was  created  a fruit  show  was 
held  in  Cork.  It  was  completely  successful,  consider- 
ing the  small  amount  of  fruit  grown  in  Ireland. 
That  helped,  and  since  then  the  Department  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  matter.  The  Department  have 
been  sending  instructors  throughout  the  country 
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Dubus.  telling  the  people  how  much  easier  it  is  to  considerable  business  is  not  being  done  by  other 

buy  trees  than  they  believed,  and  the  matter  nurserymen,  but  I think  we  do  most  of  the  contract 

f'rl-  8>  1907  has  been  growing  ever  since.  Many  people  thought  work.  For  one  man  eighteen  months  ago  we  planted 

John  Galvin  'c  would  cost  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  for  a single  apple  tree,  above  700,000  in  one  spring  in  Cork.  This  year  in 

Ksq,  j_,.  ’ and  even  then  that  they  would  not  succeed.  They  got  County  Wicklow  we  planted  more  than  500,000.  Four 

those  notions  from  English  nurserymen,  who  send  over  years  ago  in  Limerick  for  two  men  we  planted  nearly 

here  trees  that  have  been  left  on  their  hands  after  1,000,000  ; eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  Tyrone  we 

satisfying  their  own  local  demand.  They  were  not  planted  1,000,000  in  two  years  or  two  years  and  a half, 

suitable,  and  failed.  Now  the  people  know  they  can  I am  not  able  to  say  whether  other  nurserymen  do 

buy  trees  in  Ireland,  and  grow  them  accordingly  anything  of  that  kind  or  not. 

to  the  instructions  of  the  Department.  Having  gone  1010.  But  they  must  be  selling  plants? — I have  no 
carefully  into  the  matter,  they  find  they  can  get  trees  doubt. 

for  half  the  price  they  paid  formerly,  and  they  know  1011.  And  you  think  more  plants  come  from  abroad 
they  are  certain  to  be  satisfactory.  When  the  at-  than  the  numbers  supplied  by  you  and  other  nursery- 
tention  of  the  public  is  fully  directed  to  the  matter  men  ? — I think  that  is  highly  probable, 

a further  very  considerable  increase  may  be  looked  1012.  Therefore  there  is  something  like  10,000,000 
for  in  Ireland.  in  all? — But  it  must  be  remembered  that  10,000,000 

999.  Mr.  Fisher. — Are  there  any  other  nursery-  is  not  such  a great  deal  to  plant  after  all,  because  i£ 

men  selling  forest  trees  in  Ireland  beside  your  firm  ? you  plant  trees  three  feet  apart  an  acre  will  take 

— Yes ; I think  the  number  of  forest-tree  nurserymen  nearly  8,000. 

is  not  as  great  now  -as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  but  1013.  Do  people  plant  so  very  close  as  that?-- -On 
there  are  a few  others.  mountain  sides  it  is  not  infrequent.  Many  persons 

1000.  How  many  would  you  say? — I could  hardly  w]10  have  been  in  Germany  and  read  German  methods 

say.  I should  think  that  the  number  would  not  be  in  recent  years  plant  closely  with  a view  to  growing 

very  large.  There  are  a good  many  small  nursery-  trees  without  knots.  Three  and  a half  feet  is  more 

men  supplying  local  demands.  About  twenty-five  usual. 

years  ago  I think  the  planting  of  forest  trees  fell  off  1014.  Chairman.— I have  now  the  figures  of  the  ex- 
a good  deal.  ports  and  imports.  The  value  of  timber  imported 

1001.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  was  this,  into  Ireland,  including  boxwood,  mahogany,  corks . 

you  supply  2,000,000;  how  much  more  would  ancj  corkwood,  timber,  sawn  boards  and  deals, 

other  nurserymen  supply  in  the  way  of  forest  trees  ?—  sleepers  and  staves  amounts  in  1905  to  £1,149,020. 

I think  it  is  possible  you  will  have  other  nurserymen  Then,  if  you  add  the  timber  products,  including  fur- 

before  you.  There  is  one  large  nurseryman  in  the  „iture  and  other  articles  manufactured  from  wood. 

County  Waterford,  Mr.  Fennessey.  With  regard  to  t}le  total  would  be  £1,609,744. 

the  North  of  Ireland,  I don’t  think  a great  many  1015.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Have  you  any  figures 
forest  trees  are  sold.  There  used  to  be  large  nursery-  showing  the  value  of  the  timber  raised  in  Ireland? 
men  in  Cork.  I think  there  are  four  or  five  con-  1016.  Chairman. — The  total  exports,  whether  sawn 
siderable  nurserymen  in  Ireland.  or  rough,  were  valued  in  1905  at  £364,805? — That  is 

1002.  You  think  there  would  probably  be  four  or  0f  exports  from  Ireland. 

five  elsewhere  beside  you?— I have  no  doubt.  1017.  Chairman. — Yes ; including  wooden  manufac- 

1003.  And  beside  that  there  are  a great  many  forest  tures. 

trees  imported  from  England  and  Scotland  and  Ger-  1018.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Have  you  any  figures 
many  ?— It  seems  to  me  when  I look  in  at  the  railway  showing  the  timber  raised  here  in  Ireland  and  used? 

stations  there  must  be  an  enormous  number.  I rarely  1019.  Chairman— I don’t  think  so. 

see  trees  at  the  railway  stations  from  Irish  nursery-  TF i-tness. — I think  it  would  be  extremely  small, 

men,  but  I see  large  consignments  from  England  and  1020.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — I am  afraid  it  would. 

Scotland.  We  know  the  value  of  the  timber  imported  and  the 

1004.  Chairman. — That  must  be  due  entirely  to  an  value  of  the  timber  exported.  It  would  be  interesting 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  the  case.  You  to  know  the  value  of  the  timber  raised  in  Ireland 
told  us  Ireland  was  especially  suitable  for  raising  ancl  used. 

these  trees.  If  that  be  so,  why  should  they  go  else-  1021.  Chairman. — It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
where  for  them  ? — Well,  in  a good  many  cases,  Scotch  obtain  this  information.  The  timber  raised  in  Ive- 
foresters  are  employed  in  Ireland,  and  where,  as  it  land  is  to  some  extent  worked  in  Ireland  and  turned 
very  often  happens,  the  proprietor  leaves  to  the  into  stakes  and  rough  articles. 

forester  the  question  of  the  selection,  the  forester  with  1022.  Mr.  Fisher. — I want  to  finish  what  I was 
great  patriotism  sees  that  the  trees  are  got  from  Scot-  saying.  The  planting  comes,  on  a rough  estimate,  to 

land.  Then,  with  regard  to  England  ; there  are  a about  10,000,000  plants,  and  of  that  there  are  about 

great  many  magnificent  nurseries  in  England,  and  4,000  plants  to  the  acre,  which  is  a very  liberal  esti- 

these  attract  Irish  land  proprietors  when  they  go  over  mate,  which  comes  to  about  2,500  acres  planted  »n- 

there.  Once  seen  the  recollection  remains  with  the  nually. 

proprietor,  and  he  sends  over  there  for  his  stock.  1023.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — That  is  rather  a 

1005.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Are  not  the  trees  rough  estimate. 

raised  in  Ireland  as  a matter  of  fact  more  1024-5.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  would  be  a rough  estimate, 
likely  to  do  better  here  than  the  trees  but  I think  it  would  not  be  far  out.  The  witness 

bought  from  other  countries?  Is  not  that  a accounts  for  2,000,000  ; then  there  are  other  nursery- 

general  rule? — It  is  as  a general  rule,  be-  men,  and  he  says  the  foreigner  sends  more  than  they 
cause  they  will  be  for  a less  length  of  time  out  of  the  do. 

ground.  Trees  are  like  fish.  Every  moment  they  are  Witness. — It  is  a very  rough  estimate,  of  course 

out  of  the  ground  they  are  suffering  unless  very  care-  1026.  Mr.  Fisher. — But  very  likely,  and  therefore 

fully  packed,  as  a fish  is  suffering  every  moment  it  10,000,000  is  very  gcod  work.  It  would  represent 
is  out  of  the  water.  2,500  acres,  and  that  is  not  a bad  amount  to  plant. 

1006.  I suppose,  like  everything  else,  some  people  It  shows  there  must  be  a good  deal  of  planting  going 
think  the  best  of  everything  is  to  be  had  away  from  on  ; the  figures  would  represent  something  -between 
home?— A good  many  trees  raised  in  Ireland  are  sent  1,500  and  2,500  acres. 

to  England  and  are  sent  back  again  to  Ireland  and  1027.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Are  the  Irish  nursery- 
are  planted  there.  men  dealing  in  forest  trees  mostly  in  the  South  ot 

1007.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  follows,  I think,  that  the  Ireland  ?— I only  know  one  in  Waterford  and  three  in 

number  planted  in  Ireland  now  is  a very  large  num-  Cork.  There  'is  one  family  which  I think  have  two 
her.  There  are  probably  about  5,000,000  raised  in  nurseries  there  ; I don’t  know  how  far  they  c°n“n® 
Ireland  and  far  more  raised  abroad  in  England  or  themselves  to  forest  trees.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  i 
Scotland  and  sent  into  Ireland.  The  planting  must  be  know  there  are  some  enterprising  nurseries,  nut 
over  10,000,000.  " whether  they  grow  forest  trees  or  not  I don’t  know. 

1008.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — In  Ireland?  From  the  fact  that  we  send  a good  many  forest  trees 

1009.  Mr.  Fisher. — Yes ; about  5,000,000  raised  in  to  Hie  North  I think  it  is  not  likely.  , . 

this  country  and  about  5,000,000  sent  over  here  from  1028.  We  have  some  nurseries  in  the  North,  tra 

other  countries? — If  I say  there  are  3,000,000  raised  my  impression  is  that  the  nurseries  dealing  largely 
in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  what  we  raise  ourselves,  I in"  forest  trees  are  chiefly  in  the  South? — Yes. 

have  really  not  any  actual  knowledge  of  that.  I think  1029.  That  being  so,  and  apart  from  the  pa- 
rt is  probable  that  our  firm  has  most  of  the  contract  triotism  to  the  Scotch  foresters,  would  there  not 

work,  I should  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  a very  an  argument  for  supposing  that  the  Scotch  tor  • 
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trees  may  do  better  in  the  North  of  Ireland  than  those 
from  the  South  ? — An  intelligent  forester  would  not 
think  anything  of  the  k;nd.  Quite  a mistaken  idea, 
I think,  prevails  as  to  planting  trees  from  a cooler 
situation  to  a warmer  one.  My  experience  is  to  the 
contrary.  I think  it  is  more  important  that  trees 
should  be  well  ripened  in  the  warm  summer  and 
autumn  than  that  they  should  be  standing  during  the 
winter  in  frost-bound  soil.  One  is  most  important  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  trees  ; the  other  has  no  bear- 
ing at  all  upon  it.  It  would  be  true  that  a tree  which 
would  be  half  hardy  here,  which  would  not  bear 
extreme  frost,  and  which  would  be  raised  in  the  field 
in  which  it  was  to  be  grown,  would  be  less  hardy  than 
the  same  tree  raised  in  the  warmest  part  of  Spain. 
That  is  really  the  case,  because  coming  from  the 
warmer  and  drier  climate,  the  wood  of  the  tree  would 
be  better  ripened,  and  far  more  capable  of  sustaining 
severe  frost  in  the  following  winter. 

1030.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— You  say  that  the 
railway  companies  don’t  encourage  this  business  at 


id 


all,  and  that  trees  are  carried  as  cheaply  over  from 
England  and  Scotland  to  places  in  Ireland  as  they 
are  from  your  nursery? — Yes;  we  find  railway  rates 
and  classification  a great  hindrance. 

1031.  Mr.  Fisher.— The  railway  carriage  (is  not  so 
much.  You  can  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants 
into  a truck  ? — That  would  be  true  of  small  trees. 
The  railways  do  immense  damage;  they  hamper  the 
trade,  not  in  point  of  cost  so  much,  but  in  the  con- 
ditions they  make.  The  cost  would  be  considerable 
in  the  case  of  trees  three  or  four  years  old,  but  in  the 
case  of  seedlings  it  is  not  so  important. 

1032.  Of  course  the  carriage  of  large  plants  would 
be  costly  ? — Yes  ; in  the  case  of  seedlings,  of  which 
we  send  many  to  England  and  Scotland,  we  put  less 
importance  on  freight. 

1033.  Chairman. — Do  you  desire  to  say  anything 
more  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  for  your 
valuable  evidence. 


G.  A.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  m.v.o.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  examined. 

1034.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stevenson,  you  are  a Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and  I think  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  come  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  to  explain  the  procedure  with  regard  to  loans 
under  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  tree  planting  ? — 


Yes. 

1035.  I believe  the  classes  of  borrowers  are  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes — owners  and  occupiers  ? — 
Yes. 

1036.  Roughly  distinguished  ? — Yes. 

1037.  And  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  not 
precisely  the  same  in  each  class  ?— The  Acts  of  Par- 
liament are  different. 

1038.  You  have  the  Acts,  and  perhaps  will  take 
the  case  of  the  owners  first.  Will  you  ex- 
plain the  procedure  ?— Loans  to  owners  for  the 
improvement  of  land  are  made  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Acts,  a series  of  statutes 


1045.  That  is  £33,600  for  planting  for  shelter? — 
Including  £19,000  issued  under  the  Relief  of  Distress 
Act. 

1046.  It  includes  the  £19,000? — Yes.  The  only 

difference  was  that  the  terms  of  interest  were  different. 

1047.  Yes,  that  the  (terms  with  regard  to  the 
£19,000  were  much  more  favourable? — The  rate  of  in- 
terest was  one  per  cent. 


beginning  in  1847  with  the  Act  10  Victoria,  chapte 
32,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage  agricultural 
improvement-  by  loans  to  landowners.  That  Act  did 
not  include  planting  amongst  the  improvements  for 
which  loans  could  be  made.  But  in  the  year  1866  the 
Landed  Property  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  29  and 
£ Victoria,  chapter  40,  was  passed,  which  added  to 
the  purposes  for  which  loans  might  be  made,  “.plant- 
ing for  shelter,”  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  loans 
to  be  repaid  in  certain  cases,  on  the  application  of  the 
borrower,  by  a rent-charge  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  payable  for  a term  of  thirty-five  years  in- 
t * a rent-charge  of  £6  10s.  per  annum  for  a 
01  twenty-two  years,  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1847. 
JS*  Thf.  first  Act  which  afforded  facilities  for 
ffi-Yes^6  PU1'P0Se  °f  Plantin2  was  that  Act  of 

wou°id°'i;F/Ie  ^ese  Ac,ts  been  availed  of  now?— I 
figures.  K t0  take  another  Act  before  I come  to  the 

DiS;  %ain,ly  ?~In  1880>  under  the  Relief  of 
the  loans  were  authorised  to  be  made  for 

terms  the  wh”1*,  °f  lands  011  specially  favourable 
end  hein!!  ^charge  running  for  thirty-five  years, 
rate  -g  *at  the  rate  of  £3  8s.  6 d.  per  cent  Th’ 
one  per  cenf^  lnc,llded  jn  this  rent-charge  being 
•nanilLfuL  ■70'YrfjJ  *>  id in  th! 
of  i *he,  L“d  Improvement  Acts  the  rets 

ceni  ‘"'Med  in  the  nnnnitj  is  £3  10s.  po" 

‘“SvtSKtnllL’Th155, 10*;  ? ** 

it  IS  £3  8s.  3/’  b t f01  % twenty-two  years  annuity 

•hich'tSr.”  as  to  the  eitent  to 

tteretanf.  1™  mad.  nse  of  !-I  have 

'»“>  and  the  total  f"6  of  the  »nmber  of 

1044.  Y ? y-tal  amount. 

186&-28tt  S.j~  oZrT  l!,e  Passing  of  the  Act  of 
there  have  been  the  31st  of  March.  1907, 

contained  b a??ordinS  to  the  informa- 

loans,  representing  , Eoard  s annual  reports,  146 
t shelter  and  £33’600>  for  Planting 


1049.  In  which  the  total  amount  of  loans  granted 
were  £33,000? — I should  explain  though  that  this  is 
probably  not  all  the  extent  of  the  planting. 

1050.  Yes  ?— These  are  loans  exclusively  for  plant- 
ing, but,  in  addition  to  them,  there  are  probably 
mixed  up  in  other  loans,  whether  drainage  or  build- 
ing cn  farms,  or  other  works  on  farms,  small  sums 
of  which  no  separate  accounts  have  been  kept,  for 
planting. 

1051.  Under  the  head  of  general  improvements  ? — 
General  improvements  ; yes. 

1052.  Do  you  think  that  the  qualifying  phrase, 
“ for  shelter,”  has  had  any  unduly  deterrent  effect — 
planting  for  shelter  only  ?— Well,  it  prevented  our 
entertaining  applications  for  loans  for  growing  timber 
for  commercial  purposes. 

1053.  Yes,  but  the  law  has  been  altered  with  respect 
to  that  limitation  ? — Yes.  Some  years  ago  we  thought 
that  that-  would  be  a desirable  change,  especially  as 
planting  for  other  purposes  than  shelter  was  allowed 
under  the  Land  Law  Act,  1881,  in  loans  to  occupiers,, 
so  we  have  been  successful  this  year  in  getting  a. 
clause  put  in  in  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  by 
winch  the  limitation  of  shelter  has  been  abolished. 

1054.  The  Board  pressed  for  the  removal  of  that 
limitation  ? — Yes. 

1055.  And  you  expect  that  its  removal  will  lead, 
landowners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loans  for 
planting  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  past  ? — Well 

I suppose  that  will  depend  on  how  far  they  find  the 
financial  arrangements  will  enable  them  to  take  to 
planting. 

1056.  Yes.  Well,  there  was  also  a power,  was  there 
not,  under  which  owners  could  apply  for  privilege  to 
borrow  ?—les.  In  that  case,  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  tiie  Board  of  Works  doesn’t  lend,  but  a life 
owner  can  apply  for  authority  to  borrow  for  certain 
specific  purposes — purposes  named  in  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  and  an  inquiry  is  then  held,  and  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Board. 

1057  The  Board  must  approve  ?— Yes ; but  a nro- 
visional  order  is  first  issued,  and,  after  a certain  lapse 
of  time,  a final  order  is  issued,  and  under  thiSP  a 
S5  ow“e,r  ,can  bom>"\  «ie  security  of  the  fee  ; 

d°”1  ‘“d!  th 8 T 

po^JC,^”thSiSg-W<!I,--W'  *ba 

1059.  Has  that  provision  been  made  use  of  ?— Corr 

paratively  little  m Ireland.  ' C 

1060.  These  are  the  provisions— the  whole  of  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  loans  to  owners?- Yes. 


Dublin 
Oct.  8.  1907. 

John  Galvin, 
Esq.,  J.r. 


G.  A 

Stevenson, 
Esq.,  u.v.o. 
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1061.  There  are  also  special  provisions  affecting 
occupiers  ?— The  loans  to  occupiers  come  under  the 
Land  Law  Act  of  1881,  44th  Vic.,  chapter  49,  by 
which  loans  were  authorised  to  be  made  to  occupiers 
of  land  for  certain  purposes,  amongst  which  was 
included  planting  for  shelter.  The  security,  I may 
say,  there  was  only  the  tenant’s  interest. 

1062.  The  tenant’s  interest?— In  the  land.  In  the 
other  class,  the  owners’  class,  of  course,  we  had  prac- 
tically the  security  of  the  fee. 

1063.  The  land  itself  in  fee.  Well?— But  little 
advantage  was  taken  of  that  provision  under  the  Act 
of  1881. 


1064.  Another  Act  extends  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1881  ? — In  1883  there  was  another  Act. 


1065.  What  was  that?— That  Act  is  the  Tramways 
and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  46  and 
47  Vic.,  chapter  43,  and  by  it  the  planting  of  trees 
was  included  amongst  the  purposes  for  which  loans 
could  be  made  under  the  31st  section  of  the  Act  of 
1881. 

1066.  That  was  planting  of  trees  without  limitation 
as  to  purposes  of  shelter? — Exactly. 

1067.  So  that  in  1883  that  limitation  as  regards 
loans  to  occupiers,  was  removed.  Now,  have  there 
been  any  loans  issued  under  these  Acts  to  occupiers? 
— There  have  been  very  few  loans;  in  fact,  I think, 
only  six  to  occupiers  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
planting. 

1068.  Yes,  six  ? — Six — a total  amount  of  £805. 

1069.  That,  for  the  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
is  tat  the  rale  of  .about  £34  a year  ? — But  I must  add 
to  that  that  these  few  loans,  even  although  they  are 
made  to  occupiers,  were  made  to  occupiers  who  were 
also  owners  of  land. 

1070.  They  were  not  tenant  farmers? — They  were 
not  occupiers  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  were 
owners  of  land,  who  were  also  occupiers,  and,  as 
occupiers,  were  also  able  to  borrow  under  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  take  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1881  to 
borrow  for  other  purposes  than  shelter. 

1071.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  tenant  farmer, 
or  man  who  is  now  becoming  a tenant  purchaser,  is 
concerned,  no  use  has  been  made  of  these  Acts? — Ex- 
cept to  this  extent,  that  we  have  found  137  loans 
which  included  planting  amongst  other  purposes. 

1072.  Yes? — But  no  separate  account  of  the 
amount  expended  on  planting  has  been  kept,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  amounts  in  most  cases  were  very  small. 

1073.  Under  what  terms  are  these  loans  issued? — 
Annuity  twenty-two  years,  at  the  rate  of  £6  10s.  per 
cent.,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  power  to  extend 
to  thirty-five  years,  as  there  is  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

1074.  The  general  result  in  regard  to  loans,  both  to 
occupiers  and  other  tenants,  is  that  a total  of  154 
loans  have  been  issued  ? — To  landowners,  yes,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  £34,405. 

1075.  And  in  the  case  of ? — Since  the  year  1881, 

out  of  19,000  loans  that  we  have  made  to  occupiers 
of  land,  137  only  have  included  small  amounts  for 

1076.  But  you  have  already  told  us  that  the  19,000 
is  included  in  the  30,000  ? — That  is  a different  figure. 

I am  now  giving  you  the  figure  of  the  number  of 
loans  we  have  made  to  occupiers.  We  have  made 
19,000  loans  to  occupiers  under  the  Act  of  1881,  and 
only  137  have  included  planting. 

1077.  19,000  for  land  improvement  purposes,  which 
included  all  purposes,  137  of  which  included  the 
purpose  of  planting? — Yes. 

1078.  I see.  Well,  you  have  now  described  the 

whole  of  the  powers  and  the  provisions  under  the 
system  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  loans  for  planting? 
— -Yes.  I think  there  is  one  small  provision  which 

has  never  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  Act  of 
1881.  There  is  a power  to  lend  to  companies. 

1079.  That  is  a separate,  category— companies,  as 
distinguished  from  occupiers  and  owners? — Yes.  It 
has  never  been  availed  of  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases  for  creameries.  We  have  never  had  an  applica- 
tion of  any  sort  from  companies  for  planting. 

1080.  For  what  did  creameries  apply  for  loans? — 
For  buildings 

1081.  For  land  improvement  ?— Yes,  and  buildings. 

1082.  And  these  loans  might  include  planting 
amongst  ether  objects?— It  is  open  to  them  to  ap- 
ply it. 


1083.  To  planting?— The  terms  would  be  tire  an- 
nuity ; the  same  annuity,  £6  10s.  for  twenty-two  years. 

1084.  In  the  case  of  these  loans  then  would 
it  be  possible  for  co-operative  societies,  such 
■as  they  have  formed  for  planting  the  waste 
lands  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  obtain  the  facili- 
ties of  these  Acts.  What  is  described  as  a company? 
—We  are  advised  that  any  public  company  duly  in- 
corporated under  the  Companies’  Act  1862  to  1893 
answers  the  description. 


1085.  What  about  a public  body  such  as  a County 
Council?— Oh,  I should  think  they  would  borrow 
under  other  powers. 

1086.  Their  loans  on  rates,  as  a rule,  are  on  better 
terms — slightly  better  terms? — Yes. 

1087.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I suppose  that,  in  your 
experience,  there  has  been  no  difference  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  limitation  as  regards  shelter?— 
Not  in  my  experience. 

1088.  I have  heard  that  there  were  woods  formerly 
planted  under  the  Board  of  Works.  They  could  not 
have  been  planted  recently,  owing  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  words  “ for  shelter  ” ? — I believe 
that  in  the  relief,  times  of  1880  the  object  of  the  loans 
was  not  so  much  the  development  of  planting  as  the 
giving  of  relief  to  men,  to  labourers  employed  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  spend  the  money.  The  Board 
did  not  take  a very  strict  view  as  regards  what  was 
exactly  shelter. 

1089.  In  earlier  times?— That  was  with  the  object 
of  getting  the  money  spent  in  relief.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  money  was  spent,  and  was  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  during  a time  of 
distress. 

1090.  Otherwise,  to  your  knowledge,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  system? — No. 

1091.  It  was  merely  a relaxation  for  a special  pur- 
pose, for  a special  period? — Yes. 

1092.  That  will  be  resumed  now,  because  woods  can 
be  planted  under  the  new  Act  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago  that  would  not  come  within  the  Act  if  this 
limitation  had  been  insisted  on.  I suppose  you  will 
issue  new  documents  of  this  sort  incorporating  the 
conditions  enacted  in  the  1907  Public  Works  Loans 
Act  ?— Yes ; and  we  will  give  instructions  to  our 
inspectors  too. 

.1093.  Lord  Castletown. — I think  you  said  there 
were  powers  given  to  a tenant  for  life  to  borrow,  not 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  but  from  any  person  willing 
to  lend  ? — Yes. 

1094.  You  sanction  the  loan?— We  sanction  the 
power  to  borrow. 

1095.  The  power  to  borrow  ? — Yes  ; and  fix  the 
amount,  and  then  the  inspector  appointed  by  us 
has  to  see  that  the  works  are  carried  out. 

1096.  And  did  that  cover  planting? — Planting  for 
shelter  under  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864, 
and  planting  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882. 

1097.  I am  quite  sure  it  did  in  Scotland. 

1098.  Chairman. — Planting  is  not  excluded  from  the 
objects  for  which  these  loans  are  granted  ? — The  objects 
are  detailed  very  carefully  in  the  list,  as  given-- c 
have  it  here. 

1099.  Lord  Castletown. —Does  the  rate  differ  at 
all  from  the  rate  when  the  Board  of  Works  was  lend- 


1100.  That  is  entirely  a question  for  the  two  parties  ? 
— Yes.  I believe  there  is,  or  was,  a very  large 
financial  corporation  dealing  with  these  settled  lands. 

1101.  Land  Improvements  Society? — Yes. 

1102.  Is  the  number  of  years  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  or  is  that  merely  a question  between 
the  two  parties? — That  is,  I think,  fixed  by  the  pro- 
visional  order.  It  depends  on  the  object. 

1103.  You  also  said  there  was  power  to  lend  to 

companies.  Supposing  a private  company  acquired, 
say,  a couple  of  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  they 
satisfied  the  Board  of  Works  of  their  bona  fides  an 
solvency,  could  they  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works.- 
The  definition  of  company  is,  we  are  advised,  the  on 
I have  given  above.  . . 

1104.  Would  that  cover  the  ground  of  a priva 
company  ?— I don’t  think  it  would  cover  the  groun 
of  a private  body  of  private  individuals. 

1105.  There  is  very  little  distinction  in  law  ?— 
is  so ; it  is  a legal  question. 

1106.  Chairman.— Would  it  cover  a County  Coun- 
cil?— 1 doubt  whether  a body  corporate  is  covered  0 
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1107.  Lord  Castletown.— A private  company  is  a 
body  corporate.  It  is  sued  as  a body  corporate  ? — Yes. 

1108.  Perhaps  you  would  look  into  that  question  ?— 
Yes,  with  pleasure. 

1109.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Are  there  any  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  you  with  regard  to  the  fencing 
required  before  you  grant  a loan  for  a plantation, 
or  is  that  left  to  the  Inspector  ?— It  is  left  to  the 
Inspector  on  his  report. 

1110.  You  have  no  regulation  to  say  that  it  must 
be  a bank  so  high,  or  a wall  so  high,  and  built 
dn  a particular  way  ? — I will  just  read  to  you.  This 
is  the  term.  The  land  to  be  planted  shall  be  tho- 
roughly secured  and  enclosed  by  suitable  fences. 

1111.  Has  there  grown  up  any  practice  as  to  what 
is  considered  a suitable  fence.  I don’t  think  I need 
take  up  time  pressing  this  point  in  detail?— The 
delay  arises  from  a misprint  in  a reference. 

1112.  Chairman. — I notice  that  in  the  memoran- 

dum for  the  information  of  applicants  some  particu- 
lars as  regards  fencing  are  given  ?— Yes ; but  that  is 
for  ordinary  farm  fencing,  I think.  The  regulations 
for  ditch  and  bank  fences  are  described  here  (reads) 
“ Where  ditch  and  bank  fences  are  proposed,  the  ver- 
tical height  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top 
of  the  bank  should  not,  as  a rule,  be  less  than  61 
feet.”  2 

1113.  Mr.  Montgomery.— That  is  what  I was  com- 
ing at— that  you  insist  upon  very  substantial 
fences.  And  do  you  insist  upon  the  planting 
of  the  trees  in  a certain  way,  and  the  kind  of  trees 
planted ! — Yes ; I think  our  Inspectors,  both  the  In- 
spector who  goes  over  the  land  originally  and  the 
Chief  Inspector  at  the  office,  who  looks  over  the 
reports,  consider  all  that,  and  decide  whether  the 
method  of  planting  was  suitable,  and  whether  the 
trTiSifle  were  Sll*'a^e  for  the  particular  position. 

1114.  Before  the  loan  is  sanctioned  ?— Before  the 
loan  is  sanctioned. 

1115.  Chairman.— But  after  that  you  have 

no  power  to  take  over  the  management  of 
the  plantation,  if  once  laid  down  ?— We  have 
a power  under  our  bond  about  maintenance, 
nut.  as  that  would  involve  inspection,  we  can 
only  exercise  it  by  a general  direction  to  our 
Inspectors  when  they  are  going  to  a new  loan  case, 

at  t:he  way  the  old  loans  in  the  neighbourhood 
nave  been  maintained  ; and  we  have  used  that  power 
argely,  and,  I think,  with  satisfactory  results  in 
any  cases,  where  the  borrowers  are  very  glad  to 
nah  wWi  a*ten'tion  ?aded  to  a technical  point  of  re- 
pair  which  they  overlook  ; and  in  most  cases  we  find 
of  l mamtenance,  not  the  maintenance 

piupoMs8  C°rp0r‘at1011’  but  for  practical 

n„n!n'  vr'  Montgomery— That  is  to  say,  you  have 
fL  hl'ler?  for  systematically  seeing  that  the 
trr  malntfined  and  that  the  plantations,  when 
or  rabbits?— No ly  pIanted’  are  not  ruined  by  goats 

wou1ld7'beCalIjMAfN'~I)o  you  think  that  borrowers 
of  ii0?  n ,an  fu-angement  by  which  the  rate 
loan  n*  ?" M be  abated  in  the  early  years  of  the 

tamed  .,^ondltlon  that  they  carried  on  and  main- 
exS  P^ntations  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
am  ***  certain  they  would 
interest.  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the 

that1]!  thet  riid'60**  to  Sach  a , condition  as  that— 
right  man . ft  not  maintain  the  plantations  in  the 
you  think  tha+hey  TJUld  forfelt  tJle  abatement,  do 
That  would  tf*  Would  be,a  useful  arrangement  ?- 
-**  'a  VCrj  Useful  condition  to  mike  of  any 

avS  M a"y,  complaints  of  those  who 

the  terms  or  a-Z  °f  t l??e  leans— any  complaints  of 
°f  a planting  ljv  sufSestlon  that  in  the  earlier  years 
lower  No  g 'oan  the  rate  of  interest  might  be 
1866  the  lean/11  ™e  eariy.  days>  under  tile  Act  of 
owners  a/l/l  e Poetically  all  made  to  large 
through  • and  Were  do  finance  themselves  all 
given  you  yc|u  'vld  ?ee  from  the  figuresl  have 

therefore  it  haJ  foi„  9uite  small  amounts,  and 

can  see  ®ut  of  course 

you  do  not  get  auvn/  purpose  like' planting,  where 
a man  is  JL—,,  {or  say  twenty  years,  unless 

finance  it.  ° nancially,  it  is  very  difficult  to 

which  jmu  wrlfTib.^BIti -~By  tbe  provisions  under 
K this  thing  you  are  more  or  less 


1 obliged  to  insist  upon  a more  extensive  and  a more 
permanent  class  of  fencing  than  a private  owner 
would  think  necessary  df  he  was  planting  and  watch- 
ing tlie  fence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  pro-  , 
vision  which  would  enable  you  to  sanction  a lighter  < 
; class  of  fence  and  see  that  it  was  kept  up.  That  i«  ' 
the  difficulty  ?— 1 That  is  the  difficulty.  " ‘ 

. H21.  From  the  point  of  view  of  encouraging  plant- 
ing and  making  it  as  little  arduous  as  possible,  that 
is  rather  a weak  feature  in  the  arrangement  under 
’ which  you  have  to  work  ? — Yes. 

1122.  Lord  Castletown.— On  the  other  hand  would 
it  not  be  a good  way  of  arranging  these  loans  to  keep 

, the  rate  of  interest  fairly  high  for  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  then  on  the  principle  of  an  insurance— 
an  insurance  gets  less  and  less  as  the  premiums  are 
paid,  and  the  actual  capital  sum  gets  larger — as  a 
plantation  as  at  grows  becomes  more  valuable,  a mm 
would  get  a larger  return  for  his  money  if’ he  had 
the  initial  cost  rather  heavier  at  the  first,  and  make 
it  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  period  goes  on.  I am 
merely  making  the  suggestion.  It  might  be  a useful 
way,  a way  that  would  meet  the  views  of  a great 
many  people.  After  ten  or  fifteen  years  a plantation 
becomes  very  valuable  ?— Yes. 

1123.  If  you  pay  a less  interest  for  your  loan  you 

get  a larger  return  for  your  money— your  rate  of 
capital  is  increasing  and  your  rate  of  interest  is 
lower? — I have  taken  out  some  figures.  Take  the 
starting  point.  ' Assume  that  you  get  no  result  until: 
the  thinnings  in  the  twentieth  year,  and  then  ;f  you 
assume  that  you  have  only  charged  interest  for  those 
twenty  years,  and  you  wipe  out  the  principal  in  the 
subsequent  fifteen  years  or  twenty  years,  according  as 
you  make  it,  a thirty-five  or  a forty-year  period 

112f-  In/11,  planting  cases  you  have  to  make  the 
period  of  the  loan  a long  one? — If  you  were  able  to 
advance  money  at  3 per  cent.,  and  paid  that  rate 
for  twenty  years,  you  would  then,  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  pay  an  annual  charge  of  £6  13s.  M.  for 
the  second  twenty  years,  and  in  the  whole  term  vou 
would  pay  £193  13s.  4 d.  Similarly,  at  3J,  per  cent, 
the  annuity  would  be  £6  19s.  10d.,  and  the  total  pay- 
ments would  be  £209  16s.  Qd.  I also  got  the  figure 
at  22  per  cent.  There  the  annuity  would  be  £6  7s. 

and  total  payment  for  forty  years  would  be 
£177  13s.  Ad.,  so  that  between  the  2|  and  31  percent, 
rate  there  is  a difference  in  the  total  payments  of 
about  £32. 

1125.  Professor  Campbell.— On  what  capital?— 
Inat  is  on  £100. 

3.125a.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— When  you  are 
making  loans  for  the  planting  of  timber  for  profit,  for 
saJe,  you  can  only  make  them  under  the  Land  Law 
Acts  ; you  cannot  make  them  under  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Act— that  is,  you  must  make  advances  for 
Act  PUBuMf  °f  Sh6lte+  ,under,the  Lands  Improvement 
rr;  ?ut  lf  7™  want  to  make  advances  for  the  pur- 
IZ  o °!rng/Imber  °n  'a  lar°e  s®ale  for  the  pur- 
terms/  No  ST  / y<m  TSt  T/  t],em  on  different 
in  ^he"Tb,bl,VIThaVe  M?la,lned  that  fiLere  is  a clause 
/0a"f  Wo£s  Act  this  Session  which 
removes  the  restriction.  You  can  now  have  an  ad 
va^nce  for  the  purpose  under  the  Lands  Improvement 

1126.  So  that  you  can  make  the  loan  under  the 
same  terms  for  plantations  ? — Yes. 

1127.  You  still  have  to  charge  your  6£  per  cent,  if 
t as  for  a period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  5 percent, 
if  it  is  f°r  35  years  ?— Yes  ; that  is,  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  borrower,  in  the  case  of  owners. 

1128.  But  then,  as  you  have  explained  to  us  now 
years?— No W°n' t0  g‘Ve  aDy  return  f<*  twenty 

1129.  So  that  for  the  first  twenty  years,  though 
paying  .interest  half-yearly,  he  is  making  nothing?— 
And  not  only  that  but  he  is  paying  out  money 'in 
repairing  fences  and  replacing  stock  on  his  planta- 
tion, and  he  is  paying  rates. 

im  Under  those  conditions  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  much  will  be  done,  under  the  law  as  you  have  it 
now,  to  enable  planting  to  be  undertaken? — No-  it 
can  only  be  done  by  large  owners  who  are  financially 
able  to  look  forward  to  a period  of  forty  years.  7 
1131.  And  who  can  borrow  money  and  spend 
moneyirrespechveof  what  they  are  making  Wf 

T Liey  T mak- /g  ,™mediate,y-  But  Ultimately 
—I  have  not  gone  into  that  question  very  largely— it 
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is  admitted  that  ultimately  after  the  forty-year  period, 
if  the  crop  is  fair,  there  will  be  a very  large  sum 
available. 

1132.  That  is,  the  man,  who  is  able  to  spend  money 
for  a long  period  without  getting  anything  dn  can 
borrow  money  profitably  under  your  Acts,  but  the 
smaller  man  cannot.  The  man  who  has  to  make 
something  out  of  the  land  each  year  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  annuity  can  hardly  be  expected  to  borrow 
any  money  under  your  Acts? — That  is  so. 

1133.  Chairman.—  That  is  the  consideration  I had 
in  view  when  I spoke  of  the  earlier  years,  of  the  de- 
sirabilitv  of  lightening  the  burden  during  those  earlier 
years  ?— We  have  no  case  of  that  sort,  I think,  at 
present  under  our  lending  powers.  The  only  thing 
analogous  to  it  is  the  case  of  a loan  to  railways  where 
wo  have  power  to  suspend  payment  of  the  principal 
for  approximately  five  years  until  the  railway  gets 
into  earning  power,  until  it  begins  to  earn.  The 
theory  is  that  in  a few  years  after  that,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  pay  us,  they  will  issue  debentures  and  clear 
the  loan,  and  then  have  a permanent  capital  charge 
instead  of  paying  off  principal  as  they  must  do  under 
our  loans. 

1134.  Taking  the  principle  in  general  terms,  as  that 
of  lightening  the  burden  in  the  earlier  years,  do  you 
think  that  'that  would  be  an  Improvement  on  the 
existing  system  of  making  these  loans? — Do  you  mean 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lender  or  the  borrower? 

1135.  From  the  point  of  view  of  both,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  making  the  loans  more  easily  avail- 
able, and  of  making  the  security  ultimately  sounder? 
—The  lender’s  object  is  to  get  his  interest  re- 
gularly and  to  begin  to  clear  off  the  principal  as  early 
as  possible ; but  I can  perfectly  see  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  borrower  who  is  not  getting  any 
return  and  who  on  the  contrary  has  to  spend  money 
that  if  he  were  dependent  upon  that  particular  mode 
of  occupation  alone  he  could  not  live  of  course  on 
our  terms. 

1136.  Mr.  Montgomery.— But.  supposing  funds  were 
available  for  encouraging  planting  by  giving  some  sort 
of  bonus  to  persons  who  planted,  would  you  consider 
that  a gcod  form  for  the  bonus  to  take  would  be  that 
out  of  these  funds  you  may  pay  part  of  the  interest 
that  you  have  to  collect  so  long  .as  the  wood  was 
being  managed  according  to  the  certificate  of  some 
Government  Forestry  Authority  ? — I think  that  would 
be  a very  useful  condition  if  you  want  to  make  any 
allowance.  Do  you  mean  making  an  allowance  out- 
side the  strict  terms  of  a loan? 

1137.  Yes.  Assuming  that  the  point  of  view  of  this 
Committee  is  to  encourage  more  planting  of  woods, 
under  the  new  Public  Works  Loans  Acts  you  lend 
money,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  view  of  what  you 
have  been  just  telling  us,  in  this  country,  at  all 
events,  there  would  be  any  return  from  the  wood  for 
the  first  twenty  years,  possibly  for  the  first  thirty 
years  or  so.  We  want  to  encourage  it,  and  if  we 
recommend  that  the  fund  should  be  spent  in  en- 
couraging planting,  do  you  consider  that  that  would 
be  a useful  way — to  provide  a fund  out  of  which  the 
moneys  due  to  you  every  half  year  should  be  re- 
duced. Would  that  be  feasible  having  regard  to  the 
effect,  that  we  are  aiming  at? — I (hink  if  you  had  a 
fund  out  of  which  you  would  be  able  to  make  an  al- 
lowance of  that  sort,  it  would  of  course  be  an  induce- 
ment to  people  to  come  forwavd. 

1138.  And  you  being  the  authority  that  advances 
these  loans  and  collects  the  money,  it  does  not  strike 
you  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  making 
such  an  arrangement.  Supposing  there  were  certain 
moneys  for  encouraging  planting  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  devoting  a part  of  these  moneys  to  re- 
ducing the  amount? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  so 
far  as  wo  are  concerned.  We  have  a similar  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  National  School  Teachers.  A 
body  of  local  people  come  and  borrow  money  for  a 
National  School  Teacher’s  residence  ; they  are  liable 
for  the  whole  annuity  to  us  ; but,  as  between  them 
and  the  National  Education  Commissioners,  those 
Commissioners  say  that  as  long  as  that  house  is  oc- 
cupied by  a National  School  Teacher  they  will  pay- 
half  the  annuity. 

1139.  That  seems  a very  useful  precedent  for  what 
we  are  talking  about? — And  if  the  house  is  given  up 
by  the  teacher,  or  the  teacher  refuses  to  go  into  it. 
and  if  the  house  ceases  to  be  used  for  National  School 
purposes,  the  Education  Commissioners  withdraw 
their  grant  and  we  fall  back  upon  the  local  borrowers. 


1140.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  whether,  if  it 
was  made  penal  to  a borrower,  or  made  to  his  dis- 
advantage to  allow  trespassers  into  the  newly-planted 
area,  whether  you  would  in  that  case  relax  the  very 
severe  conditions  about  fencing? — I think  that  could 
be  settled  afterwards  very  easily  ; it  is  a detail. 

1141.  Lord  Castletown. — You  mentioned  about  the 
railways.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  the  actual 
terms  for  loans  for  railways  are.  You  lend  to  rail- 
ways?—Practically  our  loan  is  a first  charge  on  the 
line,  and  we  have  to  secure  our  interest  and  secure 
repayment  of  the  loan  within  25  years.  The  way 
it  is  managed  is  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  principal. 

1142.  No  Sinking  Fund?— No  ; not  for  the  first  four 
years.  Then  in  the  fifth  year  it  begins,  and  then 
that  gives  five  years  for  the  traffic  to  develop,  and  by 
that  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  line  will  be  able  to 
issue  its  own  debentures  and  clear  off  our  loan. 

1143.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  do 
the  same  thing  or  work  on  the  same  principle  with 
regard  to  afforestation.  Supposing  a large  area  of- 
forests  is  to  he  created  and  suppose  you  lend  to  a 
man  and  do  not  make  any  charge  for  sinking  fund 
say  for  ten  years.  At  the'end  of  ten  years  as  a rule 
some  return  comes  in?— That  is  one  of  the  ways  cer- 
tainly of  meeting  the  difficulty.  That  would  go  some 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

1144.  And  then  a lengthened  term  during  which 
the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  rate  of  interest  would  be. 
required?— I see  a difficulty  about  the  security  in  a 
forestry  loan.  You  might  lose  your  whole  security 
very  easily. 

1145.  By  fire  of  course?— By  fire  ; and  unless  you 
had  inspection  you  might  lose  too  by  the  crop  being 
taken  away. 

1146.  Mr.  Fisiieu. — You  would  insist  upon  insur- 
ance in  the  case  of  fire?— I don’t  know  the  practice. 

1147.  Lord  Castletown. — Insurance  on  the  land  and 
planting  ?— The  land  would  have  no  value  without 
the  planting. 

1148.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Sometimes,  when 
making  advances  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  where 
part  of  the  security  comprises  houses  and  buildings, 
we  are  able  to  make  advances  by  providing  for  insur- 
ance of  the  house  to  cover  a certain  period  ; and  I sup- 
pose the  same  thing  might  be  done  with  regard  to 
plantations.  You  might  provide  for  the  insurance  of 
the  plantation  certainly  against  fire,  and  I am  not 
sure  that  you  could  not  provide  for  insurance  against 
waste  ?— That  would  be  very  high. 

1149.  Chairman.— You  are  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  I indicated  some  time  ago,  namely, 
that  these  loans  might  be  made  under  a condition  of 
inspection,  and  that  an  advantage  might  be  given  if 
the  conditions  of  inspection  were  properly  fulfilled,  ana 
might  be  withdrawn  if  they  were  not  ?— Yes,  of  course 
you  might  have  the  collateral  security  of  other  lands 
or  you 'might  have  the  security  of  the  rates. 

1150.  My  point  is  that  the  condition  I suggest  would 
bo  an  additional  security  ? — Certainly. 

1151.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— If  you  had  col- 

lateral security  from  the  rates  it  might  work  wi  ' 
some  advantage  where  the  local  authority  was  willing 
to  lend  the  security  of  the  rates  if  they  thought  tn® 
a certain  scheme  of  forestry  were  for  the  good  ol 
district.  In  that  way  you  would  get  over  a lot  oi 
difficulty  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  know.  . 

1152.  'Chairman.— The  rates  are  prettily  heavily 
burdened  with  borrowing  at  the  present  time,  and  u 
would  be  difficult  to  add  to  them? — The  counties  a 
not-  so  heavily  burdened  at  present  as  regards  loank^n 

1153.  Professor  Campbell.— 152  loans  have^ 

granted  by  the  Board  of  Works.  Is  that  so ; 
and  8.  making  154.  . . __  re. 

1154.  Have  many  of  the  loans  been  taken  up* 
cently — since  the  passing  cf  the  Land  Act  of  190o  ■ 

1155.  Is  it  making  any  change  in  the  demand 
there  are  a few  tenant-  purchasers  only  ■ for 
amounts. 

1156.  Professor  Campbell.— But  no  landowners. 

1157.  Chairman.— The  landowners  were  oarred 
the  provision  this  year  with  regard  to  shelter. 

1158.  Professor  Campbell.— Would  it  be _ 
much  trouble  to  let  us  have  the , Sl;jledu1,.  Dapers 
where  these  140  loans  are?— I could  have  the  pap 
looked  up  ; it  is  only  a question  of  time. 

1159.  Would  it  take  much  time.  Some  of  tiem 
must  be  twenty  years  old? — Yes. 
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1160.  We  would  like  to  know  how  these  loans  are 
doing  there.  If  ws  had  the  older  ones  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  advantage  to  us? — Would  you  want  the 
larger  loans,  a few  of  the  larger  loans? 

1161.  Yes? — -You  don’t  want  the  whole  146? 

1162.  No.  1 see  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in 
supplying  them  unless  you  have  them  tabulated  ? — No ; 
it  would  mean  taking  up  the  file  in  each  .case.  Our 
records  have  not  been  kept  for  that  purpose. 

1163.  Professor  Campbell. — When  making  a tour  of 
inspection  we  should  like  to  see  them,  particularly  the 
older  woods. 

1164.  Mr.  Commissioner  Baxley. — And  how  they 
have  been  kept  up. 

1165.  Professor  Campbell. — Quite  so. 

1166.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— There  has  been  no 
difficulty,  I suppose,  in  the  repayment  of  these  loans. 
You  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  repayment.  They 
have  been  all  paid  up? — The  landlord  loans  have,  of 
course,  the  security  of  the  fee,  and  they  are  practi- 
cally safe. 

1167.  I mean  the  instalments  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, from  1866.  Has  there  been  any  default?; — I 
have  been  able  to  find  two  cases  where  plantations 
have  failed,  and  in  one  case,  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  a loss. 

1168.  Chairman. — Only  two  cases? — Yes.  There 

may  have  been  others  under  the  relief  of  distress 
where  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  time  might 
have  temporarily  interfered  with  the  repayment.  I 
am  taking  an  actual  case  of  loss  from  the  failure  of 
a plantation,  and  that  was  because  the  lands  were 
evicted  and  the  place  was  let  practically  derelict. 
And  then,  when  it  had  become  occupied  again  we 
tried  to  get  something  out  of  the  landlord  under  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Act  and  there  was  a loss  of  about 
one-third.  It  was  only  a small  loan  of  £200,  and  we 
lost  one-third  of  it.  And  that  was  because  the  place 
had  not  been  worked. 

1169.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — That  is  to  say  that 
out  of  154  loans  involving  £34,405,  there  has  been  no 
cases  of  default,  and  all  have  been  paid  up  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  cases  you  have  mentioned  ? — Well, 
of  course,  in  the  loans  to  occupiers  there  are  only 
small  amounts  for  planting. 

1170.  I am  talking  of  the  154? — Those  are  prac- 
cally  secured. 

1171.  With  regard  to  the  other  ones,  the  137  loans 
which  included  planting  amongst  other  purposes  no 
separate  account  of  the  amount  expended  on  planting 
has  been  kept? — No. 

1172.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
money  lent  in  these  137  cases  has  been  for  the  pur- 


pose of  planting? — I should  say  it  was  quite  small- 
some  plantation  for  a little  shelter. 

1173.  Chairman — In  these  general  loans  the  repay- 
ment lias  been  regularly  made  ? — No  doubt  there  were 
times  in  the  eighties  when  in  some  cases  there  may 
have  been  delays  owing  to  the  bad  times  and  so  on, 
but  ultimately  they  came  round. 

1174.  Mr.  Redmond. — Have  many  of  these  loans, 
these  154  cases  spread'  between  1866  and  the  present 
time,  been  recently  made.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
whether  large  numbers  have  been  recently  made,  and 
how  the  154  loans  have  been  spread  over  tlx  at  period  of 
years? — The  loans  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act 
must  have  all  been  in  or  about  1880 — £19,770.  Those 
are  forty -one  in  number.  That  leaves  '■you  with  113. 
I think  about  three-fifths  of  them  were  before  the  Land 
Act  of  1881. 

1175.  Up  to  what  amount  is  it  possible  to  advance 
money  for  the  purpose  of  planting? — There  is  no 
limit  especially  for  planting.  There  is  a general 
limit.  In  the  case  of  an  owner  in  fee,  our  limit  is 
not  to  exceed  seven  times  the  valuation  altogether,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  occupier  we  lend  up  to  three  times 
the  valuation,  that  is,  on  the  tenant's  interest  only. 
That  is  for  all  purposes.  But,  if  there  was  nothing 
but  planting,  he  might  borrow  three  times  or  seven 
times,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  case  of  a tenant 
purchaser  who  has  only  come  into  his  purchase  we 
lend  up  to  five  times  the  valuation. 

1176.  Chairman. — You  take  into  account  his  ad- 
ditional interest  ? — Yes  ; and  as  time  goes  on,  as  his 

' annuity  is  being  paid  up,  he  can  increase  the  amount 
up  to  the  original  seven  times. 

1177.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — There  is  no  limita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money? — No.  Here 
are  the  amounts  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act— 
£1,000,  £1,875,  £1,390,  £1,600,  and  amounts  like 
that. 

1178.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  £3  8.?.  6 d.,  is  it  not, 
under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act? — Yes,  £3  8s.  6 d. 

1179.  Chairman. — Including  the  Sinking  Eund  ? — 

- Yes. 

1180.  Mr.  Redmond,  m.p. — The  other  advances  are 
at  the  rate  of  £6  10s.  ? — £5  annuity  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  £6  10s.  for  twenty-two  years. 

1181.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  advance  money 
on  easier  terms  for  this  useful  purpose  of  planting  ?— 
Well,  the  rata  of  interest  is  decided  by  the  Treasury. 

1182.  I know.  But  if  it  were  made  easier  it  would 
probably  be  more  availed  of,  would  it  not  ? How- 
ever, that  is  a matter  of  opinion? — You  generally 
find  that  if  the  terms  are  made  easier  the  people  are 
readier  to  borrow. 
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Alexander  M‘Rae,  Esq.,  Forester  to  R.  H.  Prior  Wandesforde,  Esq.,  Castlecomer,  Co.  Kilkenny, examined. 


1183.  Chairman. — Mr.  M‘Rae,  you  are  forester  to 
Mr.  Prior  Wandesforde,  of  Castlecomer? — Yes,  sir. 

1184.  Mr.  Wandesforde,  in  addition  to  planting,  is 
also  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  osier- 
growing in  the  district,  and  of  basket-making? — Yes, 
in  that,  too. 

1185.  You  have  some  experience  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  other  branches  ? — The  willow-growing  is  under  my 
control. 


1186.  That  is  under  your  control  ? — Yes  ; the  actual 
growing  of  the  willow  crop. 

M87.  You  have  some  things  about  which  you  are 
good  enough  to  submit  your  views,  and  I think  we 
will  take  them  in  the  order  that  you  have  indicated 
yourself.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  systematic 
renovation  of  our  existing  woodlands,  with  a view  to 
placing  them  on  an  economic  basis.  What  do  you 
nesire  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — There  is  just  one 
1 would  like  you  to  make  clear  as  to  the  existing 
woods  in  Ireland.  One  of  your  points  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  woods.  I should  like  to  know  do  you 
mean  the  preservation  of  the  existing  crop  or  the 
sites  as  woodland  ? 


1188.  The  timber,  of  course,  is  grown  in  order  I 
. J%ut-  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  preserving  woex 
wT.d°enofc  mean  that  all  the  trees  there  are  1 
ic  *v  v m °ein®  until  they  are  patriarchs.  The  ide 
«s  that  economic  felling  must  be  as  large  a part  of  tl 
m economic  planting  ?— That  is  not  clea 
that  ?+  • T !e  ide.a  abroad  generally  seems  to  1 
lino  i e mtention  to  preserve  existing  trees. 

11  At  any  cost?— Yes 


1190.  That  would  be  a very  wrong  idea  ? — Well,  that 
simplifies  it.  As  regards  the  existing  woods  in  Ire- 
land, my  opinion,  from  the  little  part  of  Ireland  that 
I am  acquainted  with,  is  that,  outside  gentlemen’s 
demesnes,  the  woods,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  them, 
have  got  into  such  a state  that  the  only  possible  plan 
pf  renovating  them  is  by  gradually  cutting 
down  and  replanting.  Of  course,  in  cases  where 
you  have  large  plantations,  it  might  be  done 
in  sections.  In  the  case  of  large  plantations 
it  could  be  arranged  to  dispose  of  these  woods 
in  sections.  The  crop,  as  a rule,  is  inferior, 
and  the  only  plan  of  making  anything  out  of  it,  so 
far  as  these  two-thirds  are  concerned,  would  be  by  a 
complete  clearance  of  the  woods  as  they  stand  at  pre- 
sent with  a view  to  replanting.  Of  course  that  would 
have  to  be  arranged  according  to  locality,  so  that  in 
no  case  would  it  be  desirable  to  get  more  in  a district 
than  you  would  be  likely  to  dispose  of  without 
difficulty.  You  would,  therefore,  have  to  study  the 
local  market.  A good  deal  of  the  timber  is  not  good 
enough  to  call  in  the  timber  merchants  from  a 
distance,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  inaccessible 
districts  of  the  country.  But,  by  making  the  best  of 
them,  it  is  quite  possible,  even  in  the  very  worst 
cases,  to  turn  them  into  money,  say,  to  a sufficient 
amount  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  clearing  and  the 
expenses  of  replanting. 

1191.  Do  you  mean  the  expenses  both  of  clearing 
and  replanting  ?— Yes  ; I think  it  would  in  manv 
cases  do  that. 

1192.  Are  you  speaking  of  woods  or  demesnes— of 
large  woods? — I am  not  including  demesnes.  On 
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fairly  large  estates,  say,  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  acres, 
there  may  be  several  hundred  acres  that  are  looked 
upon  as  demesne  purely.  That,  of  course,  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  scheme,  but  by  the  owners’  private 
opinion,  and  would  not  come  in  under  an  economic 
scheme  of  work.  But  on  these  same  estates  you  have 
outlying  woods,  which  sometimes  may  run  to  100 
acres — sometimes  to  more,  but  not  very  often,  say,  to 
less  than  100  acres.  These  are  the  woods 'that  I am 
referring  to.  I do  not  think  you  could  embrace  the 
demesnes  under  that  head. 

1193.  In  the  course  of  selling  an  estate  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  you  would  consider  that  these 
woods  ought  to  be  reserved  from  sale  to  the  tenant 
purchaser  to  be  held  in  the  hands  either  of  the  existing 
owner  or  of  some  public  authority,  with  the  view  of 
their  being  treated  economically  as  you  describe? — In 
cases  that  I am  acquainted  with  at  the  present  time  of 
course  the  owner  has  reserved  these.  I do  not  know 
of  any  case  of  timber,  in  bulk,  being  handed  over 
to  the  tenant. 

1194.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  two- 
thirds  of  these  woods  the  proper  course  to  be  taken 
is  to  cut  down,  very  largely,  with  the  view  of  re- 
planting ? — Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  taken  very 
gradually.  But  that  is  any  opinion,  from  what  I 
have  seen. 

1195.  And  that  such  a scheme  would,  in  most  in- 
stances, pay  for  the  cost  of  clearing  and  also  for  the 
cost  of  replanting? — Yes;  I think  so. 

1196.  That  is  all  you  have  to  say  upon  this  point? 
— Of  course  a good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  local 
conditions,  and  so  on.  You  could  not  lay  out  any 
plan  that  would  hold  good  over  every  district  or 
county.  Every  locality  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  as  regards  most  of  these  woods  I 
see  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Ireland,  that  is  my 
opinion.  Of  course  it  might  be  possible  in  some  oases 
to  extend  the  boundaries  in  the  course  of  operations. 

1197.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  best  means  for  the 
disposing  of  tire  usual  inferior  timber,  which  would 
have  to  'be  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  reclamation ; 
what  is  your  view? — It  presents  difficulties  in  most 
of  the  country  districts,  but  from  my  experience  I 
think  the  best  system  of  disposing  of  it  is  to  work 
it  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

1198.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Say  by  the 
establishment  of  saw-mills  or  other  manufacturing 
industries ; by  putting  wood  that  is  practically 
worthless  as  it  stands  through  the  various  opera- 
tions you  increase  its  value.  You  can  turn  it 
into  various  objects  locally.  A good  deal  of  it  might 
be  used  locally  if  it  went  through  the  operations  of 
manufacture. 

1199.  Apart  from  the  saw-mills,  what  other  class 
of  industry,  locally,  have  you  in  your  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  wood? — A good  deal  more  of  it  can  be 
used  for  country  buildings. 

1200.  Country  buildings  ? — Yes  ; for  farmers’  out- 
buildings, roofing,  and  the  repairment  of  stables  and 
cow-houses,  rough  doors,  and  all  that  class  of  tiling. 

1201.  And  the  preparation  of  that  timber  could  be 

done  in  the  saw-mills? — Yes.  That  could  be  done 

practically  on  the  spot. 

1202.  That  not  only  would  be  the  best  means  of 
economically  using  the  timber,  but  it  would  also  be 
the  means  of  giving  employment  locally  ? — Yes. 

1203.  Which  at  present  either  is  not  provided,  or 
as  it  happens,  most,  of  the  timber  used  in  these  local 
industries  is  imported  ?— I believe  it  is  in  most  in- 
stances imported.  At  the  present  time,  unless,  of 
course,  where  they  have  convenient  facilities  for 
cutting  up  timber,  if  ,a  farmer  wants  to  buy  a small 
quantity  lie  finds  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  have  the  tim- 
ber ready  than  to  go  to  the  wcod  and  go  through  all 
the  formalities.  That  is  because  of  the  lack  of  faci- 
lities for  cutting  up  liome-grown  timber. 

1204.  I have  hoard  of  saw-mills  in  this  country 
which  are  specially  near  local  woods,  yet  regret  that 
they  have  to  import  a good  deal  of  the  timber  that 
they  cut  up.  I believe  that  is  the  case?— That  might 
be  in  some  cases. 

1205.  Mr.  Fisher.— Do  you  know  any  saw-mills 
employed  working  near  woods  ?— I do  not  know  of  any 
saw-mills  belonging  to  public  companies.  We  have 
a fairly  large  saw-mill,  but  it  is  altogether  con- 
trolled by  a private  individual. 

1206.  Chairman. — You  sell  the  timber  you  cut  ?— 
Yes ; we  sell  a certain  amount,  but  we  use  a «ood 
deal  of  it.  We  use  the  bulk  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  collieries. 


1207.  In  connection  with  the  Oastlecomer  Collieries  ? 
—Yes. 

1208.  There  is  a local  demand  there  for  props  for 
the  mines? — Yes;  practically  all  the  .timber  required 
for  the  pits,  we  supply.  They  have  a small  saw-mill 
of  their  own  at  the  pits  as  well.  We  supply  a cer- 
tain amount ; only  a small  amount  at  present ; but 
still  we  do  supply  an  amount  for  wheel-making. 

1209.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Of  what  kind  is  it? 
— Generally  elm,  and  oak  and  ash. 

1210.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  is  the  kind  of  timber 
that  goes  to  the  collieries? — Conifer  principally. 

1211.  What  price  do  you  get? — Out  spruce  is 
mostly  old  timber,  very  rough.  We  get  10s.  per  ton 
delivered  at  the  colliery  in  rough  state.  But  of  course 
a good  deal  of  it  is  very  bad. 

1212.  Is  the  Scotch  pine  as  good  as  spruce  or 
better? — In  that  particular  locality  Scotch  fir  glows 
f airly  quickly,  but  it  is  not  very  good  quality  ; the 
hulk  of  it  is  not  very  good  quality. 

1213.  It  is  too  rough  ?— It  shows  a large  proportion 
of  sap  wood  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  fir  grown 
in  Scotland. 

1214.  Wliat  do  you  get  for  that? — We  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  it. 

1215.  It  is  mostly  spruce,  then  ? — Yes ; mostly 
spruce. 

1216.  I suppose  they  get  a good  deal  from  abroad 
at  the  same  time? — Up  to  the  present  we  supply  it  all. 

1217.  How  much  do  you  supply  in  the  year?— I 
should  think  it  would  ran  to  close  on  a thousand 
tons. 

1218.  I suppose  coal  mines  there  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive ? — They  are  not  properly  developed  yet. 

1219.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,'  m.p. — Nor  are  the  rail- 
ways. We  want  the  Government  to  give  us  a rail- 
way, the  want  of  which  is  the  real  drawback. 

1220.  Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  plenty  of  coal  then  ? 

1221.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Plenty? — There  is  a 
turn  out  of  about  80,000  tons  a year. 

1222.  Chairman. — All  the  coal  has  to  be  carted  to 
the  railways  ? — That  is  so. 

.1223.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  most  extraordinary. 

1224.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  training 
of  young  men  in  the  principles  of  forest  work  would 
help  to  the  establishment  of  industries? — At  present 
we  have  a great  lack  of  interest  amongst  workmen  as 
regards  forest  work. 

1225.  Amongst  the  rural  working  classes  ?— Yes. 
The  conditions  at  present  do  not  seem  to  offer  a chance 
of  advancement  in  any  way.  Prices  are  low,  and  the 
work  on  most  estates  for  foresters  is  very  erratic.  You 
might,  for  instance,  do  now  and  again  a little  bit, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  There  is  no 
security  of  employment,  and  a good  class  of  men  will 
not  stick  to  it. 

i.226.  There  is  not  sufficient  inducement  at  present? 
--Not  as  things  are  at  the  present  time. 

1227.  There  is  no  regular  supply  of  employment  for 
skilled  men? — You  are  not  able  to  keep  men  until  they 
become  skilled.  You  get  an  enterprising  young  fellow. 
The  chances  are  that  he  stays  with  you  just  until 
he  is  able  to  pay  his  fare  to  America.  Then  he  is 
gone.  You  do  not  get  any  man  to  stick  to  the  job. 
They  only  look  at  it  as  labourers’  work. 

1228.  There  is  no  inducement  for  regular  men  to 
remain  ? — You  see  the  scope  of  the  whole  thing,  as  it 
is  at  present,  is  very  limited. 

1229.  Do  you  think,  df  the  owners  of  woods 
were  to  view  their  plantations  more  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  and  that  if  a scheme 
of  afforestation  were  promoted  by  the  State,  that  such 
men  would  be  induced  to  look  for  regular  employment 
in  connection  with  forests  ? — I think  they  would.  I 
think  you  would  have  material  enough  in  this  country, 
as  regards  workingmen,  to  work  up  a good  industry  m* 
the  country. 

1230.  You  do?— Yes,  if  there  were  sufficient  facilities 
given  for  training  and  constant  work  ; and,  say,  a 
little  bit  more  encouragement  as  regards  wages,  if  they 
were  in  a position  to  offer  it. 

1231.  To  skilled  men  ? — What  I mean  by  skilled 
men  is-  men  who  would  devote  a certain  length  of 
time,  say,  two  or  three  years,  to  this  particular  occupa- 
tion of  forest  work,  and  lay  their  minds  to  it  with 
the  intention  of  following  it  up  for  a living — that  they 
would  adopt  it  as  an  occupation  similar  to  tradesmen, 
and  fix  themselves  to  this  particular  line  of  business. 

1232.  Take  it  up  as  a trade,  and  become  skilled 
forest  workmen  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  idea. 

1233.  You  think  there  is  a need  in  the  country  for 
the  supply  of  such  men,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
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disposition  amongst  the  rural  working  classes  to  take 
up  that  line  of  business  if  employment  was  made 
more  regular,  and  if  there  was  a better  system  in  the 
country  of  forest  operations  ? — Yes ; that  is  my 
opinion. 

1234.  Now,  you  believe,  so  you  say  in  your  notes, 
in  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  with  owners  of 
wooded  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  training  centres  and  generat- 
ing interest  in  the  work.  Will  you  kindly  explain 
your  views  upon  that  point? — That,  I think,  covers 
the  ground  mentioned  in  my  second  paragraph.  To 
a certain  extent  I think  that  in  Ireland  at  present 
forest  work  goes  on  too  much  in  a haphazard  way. 
There  seems  to  be  no  proper  body  to  start  things 
and  keep  up  an  interest  in  them.  You  get  a landowner 
here  and  there  who  plants  very  considerably  perhaps 
for  the  time  being.  Then  something  happens  which 
draws  off  his  attention,  and  he  drops  it  perhaps  for  a 
considerable  time.  I have  thought  sometimes  that  if 
the  Department  took  the  matter  up,  and  invited  some 
of  the  more  important  landowners  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  work  of 
afforestation  (to  sylviculture)  with  the  view  of  getting 
an  active  interest  taken  in  the  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Department  to  oversee  the  whole 
tiling,  and  institute  one  system  of  book-keeping  and 
of  record-keeping,  so  that  the  whole  thing  would  go  on 
in  the  various  districts  simultaneously,  there  would 
be  one  mass  of  evidence  from  which  you  could  arrive  at 
certain  proper  conclusions  whereby  you  could  regulate 
and  stimulate  an  interest  in  tree  planting  and  in 
afforestation  generally,  and,  perhaps,  help  to  encourage 
straggling  industries.  Of  course  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  say  how  that  would  be  achieved.  I do  not 
know  if  you  would  have  to  give  a grant  of  money 
to  help  it. 

1235.  Do  you  mean  a bonus  to  landowners  to  plant? 
—Yes,  to  encourage  them  to  take  up  the  scheme.  If 
a landowner  was  allowed  a bonus  on  the  condition 
that  he  did  a certain  amount  of  planting  business 
regularly  for  a certain  number  of  years  he  might  be 
bound  by  agreement  to  the  Department,  that  if  they 
gave  him  a certain  allowance  (I  could  not  say  what 
form  the  allowance  would  take)  he  would  be  bound  to 
keep  up  planting  operations  in  that  particular  locality 
for  a certain  length  of  time..  And  the  whole  thing 
would  be  controlled  by  the  Department,  and  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department,  and  the  importance 
ancl  advantage  of  it  would  be  that  you  would  have  an 
accurate  record  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  encouragement  for  people  to  establish 
such  schemes.  Of  course  that  is  only  the  theory  of  it. 

Chairman. — A similar  suggestion  has  been  already 
made  to  the  Committee. 


• ^36.  Mr.  Fisher. — You  cannot  expect  to  have 
industrial  works  going  on  until  you  have  a supply  of 
material.  You  must  have  the  supply  of  material  first, 
ndustnal  wants  cannot  be  started  unless  you  have 
the  material  for  the  industry  ?— That  is  quite  clear. 
Jr  70U  h.ave  a class  of  stuff  which  you  cannot  get  a 
rate  for  unless  you  can  put  it  through 
cm.M  Pr,°C?6R'1  A good  deal  of  the  timber  now  vou 
cobM  deal  with  in  that  way 

ranw  ^ ,Wias  at,a  saw-mill  yesterday,  where  they 
&efc  en?ugli  material  to  use.  They  have  to 
„DP  * “broad  ?— There  would  be  no  use  putting 

up  saw-mdlg  where  you  had  nothing  to  cut. 
teriil  u l!  y°u  bad  a saw-mill  and  there  was  ma- 
omrht  fA  v^lld  ^ cut  up?— My  opinion  is  that  there 
ji  , a.  certain  amount  of  discretion  exercised 
a ir,  Pfurnng  of  saw-mills,  and  there  should  be 
own™  t*  - i , cooperation  amongst  enterprising 
■ ”‘?ht  W «■>«  landlord  to  put  do™ 

™nbiLi0r„f  ‘1Ung  migI“  d0”  bg  * 

ahouldiPtJ?’  ^ Is  a.T617  sood  suggestion?— It 
in  onr  raco  fi  central  locality.  It  might  happen,  as 
of  timb^o  lbe  .to°  far  ^ bake  a load 

export  timhL  -f  1-fHwa7’  but  it  would  be  possible  to 
operation  ^ ^ lad  gone  through  even  a partial 

idta  is  that  one  501161116  of 

owners  o l ganged  by  means  of  a group  of 
sS  al?  U foreSt5’  to  folTO  into  .a  body  or 
of  planting  an?’nfe  Wltb  'fcllem  a systematic  scheme 
ject  to  tihf  c’ld  °*  ™anagement  of  their  forests,  sub- 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Department  ?— Yes,  I 


think  so ; if  they  are  given  sufficient  encouragement, 
of  course,  from  headquarters. 

1241.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best  sort  of  pre- 
paration for  a larger  scheme  of  State  afforestation  ? — 
I only,  of  course,  look  upon  this  .as  preparatory. 
But  I think  at  the  present  time  there  is  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  launch  a large  stiheme 
of  ^afforestation  in  the  country  there  should  be  some 
preparation.  If  those  landowners  adopted  a system 
through  different  parts  of  the  country  you  would 
have  a gradual  process  of  education  going  oh  Be- 
sides, you  would  be  amassing  a large  amount  of  valu- 
able experience  which  would  come  in  very  useful 
when  you  commenced  to  develop  upon  broader  lines. 

1242.  Mr.  Fisher. — Of  course  the  supply  would 
come  in  the  same  way.  They  could  also  have  nur- 
series, and  have,  besides,  competent  and  properly 
qualified  anon. to  look  after  their  property? — That  is 
my  idea. 

1243.  It  is  a very  good  plan  to  combine  the  business 
xn  that  way.  There  would  be  a general  nursery,  and 
one  manager,  a competent  man  such  as  they  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  individually,  hut  who,  when  they 
acted  in  this  way,  collectively,  would  have  his  ser- 
vices at  their  disposal? — Yes. 


xn<iy  is  a veiy  good  plan,  ll  you  .count  ; 
the  owners  to  'agree  to  it?— Yes;  that  needs  workL,- 
out— the  difficulty  of  industrial  work,  or  plant-pro° 
ducing  work  on  an  estate.  Take  the  ordinary  fores- 
ter. As  .a  rule  he  has  a combination  of  tilings  to 
atteiul  to.  As  regards  industrial  afforestation,  tho 
whole  thing  has  to  depend  too  much  upon  chance, 
lhe  forester  has  to  attend  to  so  many  things  first, 
that  forestry  operations  have  to  come  in  afterwards. 
By  a combination  of  landowners  you  would  be  able  to 
separate  duties.  You  could  decide  to  plant  an  acre 
say,  two  as  a nursery.  That  could  be  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  one  individual.  You  would  have  a com- 
bination, say,  of  five  or  six  or  a dozen  landowners, 
ana  the  area  would  depend  upon  the  quantities  of 
plants  that  each  required,  according  as  the  scheme 
worked  out. 

1245.  The  scheme  depends  upon  the  landowner. 

<Jt  course  the  Department  might  provide  an  expert, 
ihat  is  arranged.  It  depends  upon  the  landowners. 
If  they  are  willing  to  combine,  the  Department  is 
perfectly  willing  to  send  down  a man  to  give  them 
advice  That  is  provided  for  already  ?— Yes.  But ' 

L think . ‘it  requires  someone  to  take  a lead  to  get  the 
proprietors  to  .act,  or  anyone  else,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

1246.  It  is  a local  question.  It  seems  to  me  the 
proprietors  had  better  talk  it  over  amongst  them- 
selves. Yon  cannot  expect  the  Government  to  send 
down  someone  amongst  them  to  get  them  to  do  this? 
—I  think  that  the  Department  have  interested  them- 
selves in  other  industries  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
1°,,  as. 1 heal;-  Of  course  I am  not  particularly 
well  up  m the  work  of  the  Department  in  its  various 

I understand  that  they  have  inte 
rested  themselves  m local  industries  in  various  parts 
aLi  • ?°Ujt17,  and  stnve  to  get  the  general  public 
“ «*•  industries?  „nd 

it  might  not  be  outside  their  work  to  do  so  here. 

1247.  No  doubt  it  is  a splendid  scheme,  if  you 
could  get  it  into  operation.  It  is  on©  of  the  best 
that  could  be  devised,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  tee 
proprietor  to  agree.  The  small  landowners,  for  in- 
stance who  have  not  sufficient  means  to  obtain  or 
keep  the  services  of  a competent  man  for  these  pur- 

Ed  1,6  SerV6d'  Ifc  seems  a ver-y  go*1  scheme 

1248.  Professor  Campbell.— Do  you  think  these 
landowners  would  work  in  unison.  You  have  not 
put  forward  tee  scheme  without  some  oonsidera- 
tion  You  are,  I take  it,  of  opinion  teat  they  would 
combine  ? — Yes  ; I think  they  would. 

,,  12,49:iDo  joa  think  it  could  be  accomplished?—! 
naries  **  °°U  d by  golng  thro'ugl1  certain  prelim i- 

N<1250.  One  of  them  would  grow  the  plantations?— 

T,12,51-  M,r-  Fisher.  There  would  be  a central  place*. 

mhlttl„7'l  praSCTlt  tl“»  has 

ro  attend  to  almost  everything  on  the  estate.  The 
result  is  teat  he  has  tee  home  nursery  to  attend  to, 
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and  grows  plants  for  the  whole  estate.  The  home 
nursery  department  is  likely  to  be  included,  and  will 
naturally  get  less  attention  than  it  deserves,  and 
he  cannot  give  due  care  to  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success.  If  you  had  a combination 
of  owners  agreeing  to  plant  a certain  area  amongst 
them  it  would  be  different.  If  one  agreed  he 
could,  say,  male  an  arrangement  to  plant  twenty 
acres ; others  might  plant  a good  deal  more ; some 
others  perhaps  less.  There  might  be  a combination 
of  these  owners,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  amount 
to  be  planted  would  he  such  that  you  could  make  a 
calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  planting  that  was 
necessary,  and  the  various  species  that  should  be 
planted.  You  could  select  a central  spot  in  the 
locality  suitable  for  a nursery,  and  grow  these  plants 
altogether  under  the  supervision  of  a practical  work- 
ing nurseryman.  He  would  grow  these  plants  and 
distribute  them.  They  would  be  sold  at  so  much  per 
dozen,  the  same  as  now  at  any  nursery. 

1252.  Professor  Campbell. — You  would  have  to 
charge  each  landlord  with  the  cost  of  these  opera- 
tions?— I think  it  would  be  charged  the'  same  as  it 
would  be  charged  at  a public  nursery,  on  the  turn- 
over of  the  plants,  according  to  a man’s  requirements. 
But  he  would  give  a guarantee  that  he  needed  so 
many  per  annum. 

1253.  And  the  gentleman  who  grew  them  would 
take  the  profits? — Yes. 

1254.  And  if  there  were  no  profits? — He  would  have 
to  make  it  up. 

Professor  Campbell. — In  other  words  the  scheme 
would  break  down. 

1255  Mr.  Fisher. — The  nursery  would  be  wanted 
by  the  combination  the  same  as  by  one  man,  only 
fhe  man  would  pay  according  to  the  proportion  of 
plants  he  took.  If  there  was  any  deficit  it  would  be 
divided  amongst  the  people  who  were  responsible. 
There  is  no  difficulty.  It  would  be  the  same  with  a 
sa  w-mill.  They  would  change  so  much  and  the  profits 
would  be  divided  if  there  were  any  profits. 

1256.  Professor  Campbell. — It  is  an  ideal  scheme, 
but  I am  afraid  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging it. 

1257.  Mr.  Eisher. — They  would  get  a capable  fores- 
ter instead  of  having  to  put  up  with  a kind  of  Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none. 

1258.  Professor  Campbell. — If  it  was  a company 
and  if  they  took  shares  in  accordance  with'  their 
liability  they  would  divide  their  profits  and  get  their 
share.  Then  I could  understand  it. 

1259.  Mr.  Fisher. — Of  course  the  details  would  have 
to  be  worked  out. 

1260.  Professor  Campbell. — You  talk  about  planting 
those  outlying  woods  that  you  think  ought  to  be  cut- 
down  and  replanted,  that  are  in  bad  order  at  the 
present  time? — Yes. 

1261.  Now,  is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  simply  a scrub 
that  is  left  here  by  the  trees  that  are  gone? — Yes,  in 
a good  many  cases. 

1262.  The  cost  of  doing  that  would  be  very  con- 
siderable?— Yes,  it  would  be  considerable. 

1263.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  leave  that  standing  altogether  and  to  occupy  fresh 
waste  land  that  would  need  no  clearing? — Well,  as 
regards  that  point,  if  you  started  with  particular 
districts  and  went  to  the  areas  where  there  were 
masses  of  scrub,  my  idea  would  be  to  leave  that  scrub 
for  the  time  being  and  to  work  on  other  areas.  And 
then  perhaps  by  the  time  you  reached  that  section,  of 
scrub  it  might  have  developed  into  something.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  be  used  for  firewood. 

1264.  So  that  where  the  wood  is  half  cut  or  standing . 
you  would  not  clear  it  out  and  plant  it  immediately  ? — 
It  would  depend  upon  the  local  conditions  to  a great 
extent. 

1265.  But  that  was  what  you  proposed? — Of  course 
the  landowner  would  have  fixed  himself  to  certain 
areas.  He  could  not  work  upon  a wholesale  plan:  He. 
could  not  begin  to  sweep  down  plantations,  wholesale. 
He  would  have  to  begin  either  at  one  end  or  at  the 
other. 

1266.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  outset  cost  of  clear- 
ing some  of  the  scrub  lands  in  your  district? — As  I 
say  I would  leave  them  alone  until  they  developed 
something. 

1267.  Well,  we  won’t  , call  it  scrub  land.  Sav  land 
covered  with  bracken  and  gorse.  How  much  do  you 
say  for  that  ?-  'Chat  would  depend  upon  the  state  it  is 


1268.  At  all  events  it  would  be  very  considerable? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

1269.  And  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  go 
waste  land,  would  it  not,  that  did  not  require  clearing? 
— Well,  of  course,  the  expense,  the  initial  expense, 
would  be  very  much  less. 

1270.  And  then  it  would  be  very  much  more  en- 
couraging to  the  planter? — If  the  waste  land  was 
available  in  some  parts,  if  it  could  be  got  without  pay- 
ing an  exorbitant  price. 

1271.  And  it  would  be  much  more  encouraging  to 
the  planter  ? — Yes. 

1272.  Mr.  Fisher.— I should  say  it  is  entirely  the 
other  way. 

1273.  Professor  Campbell. — Well,  he  says  that  that 
is  not  so? — My  opinion  is  that  the  neglected  planta- 
tions are  the  most  pressing  case  at  the  present  time. 

1274.  But  why  sink  money  to  clear  land  that  would 
cost  you  so  much  when  you  could  get  land  ready  to 
be  planted — cleared  land  ? There  would  be  nothing  but 
to  thin  a bed  of  heather  or  a little  gorse.  There  would 
be  no  wood  clearing  to  be  done? — If  you  want  an  im- 
mediate result  from  planting  and  if  you  could  get 
such,  they  would  be  the  places  to  begin  with.  But  I 
think  you  cannot  get  them. 

1275.  Of  course  the  assumption  is  that  you  could 
get  them.  If  you  cannot  you  are  right.  But  if  you 
can-  get  them,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  dis- 
couraging to  those  persons  whom  you  desire  to  plant 
to  ask  them  to  sink  a large  sum  of  money  in  clearing, 
and  with  that  money  while  lying  out  you  get  no 
return,  and  the  interest  is  all  accumulating.  It  is 
very  serious  ? — I think  a combination  of  both  schemes 
would  be  a solution  of  the  question. 

1276.  The  fencing  of  such  an  area  would  be  a big 
item? — It  would  be  a considerable  item. 


1277.  It  would  be  an  additional  burden.  The 
fences,  as  you  know,  are  at  present  very  bad  ? — Yes. 

1278.  They  would  require  to  be  very  substantially 
repaired  ? — Yes. 

1279.  You  know  that  goats  are  doing  a great  amount 
of  damage  to  woods  ? — Anywhere  that  they  get  in  they 
do  damage. 

1280.  You  know  that  is  the  case  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

1281.  And  that  they  would  have  to  be  effectively 
kept  out  ? — Yes  ; there  is  nothing  for  it  but  good  fenc- 
ing. 

1282.  You  require  a large  area  to  keep  down  the 
expense  of  fencing? — Yes. 

1283.  What  area  do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable 
to  enclose  for  afforestation  ? Do  you  think  anything 
less  than  1,000  acres  would  be  too  small? — I think, 
from  my  experience,  you  could  work  smaller  areas 


than  1,000  acres. 

1284.  How  small?— I think  at  least  one-fourth  at 
any  rate.  But  it  would  depend  upon  the  special 
circumstances.  Where  there  were  long  ravines  it 
would  not  be  less  than  a couple  of  hundred  acres. 
But  if  the  blocks  were  fairly  compact  I think  you 
could  work  them  satisfactorily  on  200  acres. 

1285.  — Profitably,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I think  so  undei 
ordinary  fair  conditions. 

1286.  What  is  the  acreage  of.  the  woods  where  yon. 
are  just  now? — Close  upon  1,000  acres. 

1287.  Are  they  in  blocks  ?— No  ; scattered  -a  -good 

1288.  What  is  the  largest  block?— The  largest  block 
would  be  demesne,  about  200  'acres,  .and  that  would 
not  be  included  in  the  economic  system.  The  largest 
block,  as  it  is,  would  be  about  100  acres. 

1289.  Are  you  planting  upon  that  estate  just  now? 


1290.  Are  you  clearing  old  land  ? — Up  to  the  pre- 
sent it  has  been  clearing  and  planting. 

1291.  Has  it  been  very  expensive? — It  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  state  that  the  old  land  is  in.. 

1292.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  planting  an  acre 

of  land  that  has  to  he  cleared,  such  land  as  you  de- 
scribed a while  ago  ? What  would  such  lands  cost  to 
clear  and  plant  per  acre  ? Of  course  I know  it  would 
depend  upon  the  state  the  old  land  was  in ; but  wha 
would  such  land  actually  cost  to  clear  and  plant 
would  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  clearing.  I think, 
strictly  speaking,  that  the  clearing  expenses  ougn 
to  be  put  against  the  crop,  good  and  bad,  that  is.now 
in  the  ground.  But  the  expense  of  planting  would 
be  anything  from  £7  per  acre  to  close  upon  £10-.  • 

1293.  That  is  for  planting  and  fencing  ?— Yes,  and 
for  the  ordinary  surface  clearing  and  draining,  etc. 
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1294.  But  that  is  clearing  scrub? — In  clearing  scrub 
.and  all  that  class  of  stuff. 

1295.  You  made  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing men  employed  at  this  work.  Has  the  question  of 
wages  something  to  do  with  it  ? — I think  it  has  a good 

-deal  to  do  with  it. 

1296.  Are  they  as  well  paid  here  as  in  the  district 
you  were  bom  in  ? — No. 

1297.  Is  piece  work  as  well  paid  an  Ireland  as  in 
the  district  where  you  were  bom? — I think  piece 
work,  where  it  takes  place,  is  comparatively  well  paid 
in  Ireland. 

1298.  That  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  your 
men  are  not  skilled  foresters,  and  there  the  piece 
work  wages  are  about  the  same  as  the  Scotch  ?— The 
men  are  not  inclined  to  go  beyond  earning  a certain 
-sum  in  piece  work.  It  is  not  that  I speak  generally. 
I have  known  men  who  had  piece  work  and . they 
would  only  work  for  the  time  required  to  make  a 
certain  sum. 

1299.  They  earn  up  to  a certain  amount,  and  do 
not  desire  to  make  any  more  ? — They  do  not  seem  de- 
sirous  to  make  any  more.  Of  course  that  does  not 
hold  good  in  every  case. 

1300.  Mr.  Fisher. — You  say  that  you  are  clearing 
old  woods? — That  is  what  we  are  working  at  at  the 
present  time. 

1301.  And  then  replanting  ?— Yes,  in  sections. 

1302.  Dont  you  think  forests  would  grow  better  on 
land  -at  present  under  wood  than  on  waste  pieces  of 
land? — I think  so. 

1303.  They  would  grow  much  better?— Yes. 

■ 1??4'  You  ll1ave  ,tile  humms ; dead  leaves  and  so  on, 
the  growth Und ' 1 think  yOU  gain  considerably  on 

1305.  Which  would  you  rather  plant,  a piece  of  old 
land  already  under  trees  or  a piece  of  new  land  that 
has  not  been  under  trees?— That  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstances.  The  new  land  would  -be  the 
•easirat  plarited.  It  would  not  cost  nearly  so  much. 

1306.  Why  ?— Because  the  conditions  are  easier. 
You  have  not  the  roots  to  deal  with. 

No?'  And  you  need  not  extract  them  if  it  is  fir  ? 

the  “se  °f  Pine  forests  what  would  you 
Juki/— You  would  not  find  anything. 


The  Gom™ttee  adjourned  until  the  folloioing  morning. 


iSOO  Then  why  should  they  be  more  difficult  to  n„„rl 

deal  with  ?— 1 have  not  had  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  D ™ 

plantation  m Ireland.  n.,  q toot 

1310.  I thought  you  meant  that  it  is  more  expensive  — 
to  plant  when  you  had  got  to  deal  with  woodland  ?—  Alexander 
But  the  woodland  in  Ireland  would  not  agree  with  M‘Rae>  Mi- 
llie woodland  you  are  describing. 

• f , do  not  see  that.  I thought  you  were  clear- 

ing woodland,  and  that  you  said  it  would  be  more 

f^rT?S1V'ri  t0  plant  ^ tlTan  to  plant  a new  Piece  of 
land?— The  woodlands  I refer  to  are  only  bearing 
from  a third,  or  a quarter,  or  half  a crop.  They  ail 
only,  practically  speaking,  skeleton  woods.  You  have 
m them  spaces  that  are  covered  with  rubbish.  Of 
course  that  has  to  be  got  rid  of.  But  it  is  a difficulty 
to  the  proprietor  later. 

i f31?'  •Tller1ie  is  a certain  amount  of  humus?— Yes 
but  it  is  often  composed  of  rubbish.  In  clearing  a 
plantation  where  you  had  such  a crop  of  course  I 
think  it  would  be  just  as  bad  as  planting  in  clear 
waste  land.  ° 

, L313-Zr0feSS0r  Campbell.— In  Scotland  it  would  be 
woMd  to*11  WaStG  land 1 think  in  mosfc  cases  ifc 
, f314 in  this  country  in  old  woods  that  have 
there  Is  T lmmense  mass  of  weeds  that 
come  up,  and  have  to  be  cleared  out;  gorse,  suckers 
from  other  plants,  and  bracken  ?— Yes 
TW5;fThafc  is-very  different  from  Scotland  ?_Yes. 

Tlmt,  of  course,  increases  the  initial  expense  of  plant- 

1316.  In  Ireland  particularly  ?— And  the  expense  of 
maintenance  afterwards.  You  have  to  use  Pa  more 
KIT  °laSS  o£*  Planf’  as  you  &ave  to  devote  a 
tiemendous  amount  of  labour  afteiwards  in  the  way  of 
clearing  and  protecting  plants  until  they  get  above 
; XlUnCL  Wastf  lands  in  locality  ail  capable 
of  pi  oducmg  a surface  growth.  R 

J*?-  W-Wftah*  the  waste  lands  are  you  refer- 
ring  to— heather  ?— Not  much. 

„1W.  What  yeeies  «t  grass !— Rushes  and  bracken 
gKLr  ’ “°d  ‘h,“  °1““  °f  lubbisl1  wild  rank 
°f  m“n  ™8te 

.riicr.si" the  <■*-*  *»”- 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  9th,  1907 
AT  11  A.M., 

At  4,  Upper  Memon-street,  Dublin. 

Present T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ; The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory,. 
c.m.g.,  d.l.  ; William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ross;  Hugh  De  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.;  William  F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  c.b. ; William 
R,  Fisher,  Esq,  m.a.  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


W.  G.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  t.p.,  Estate  Office,  Doneraile,  examined. 


1321.  Chairmak.— Mr.  Mitcliell,  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  Lord  Castletown’s  estate  at  Doneraile  for 
twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

1322.  And  you  have  had  opportunities  of  noting 
the  growth  and  development  of  plantations  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  planted  until  they  become  fit  for 
commercial  purposes? — Quite  so. 

1323.  You  have  also  acted  as  arbitrator  in  valuing 
timber  ? — Yes. 

1324.  And  in  valuing  the  woods  that  have  been  sold 
to  the  War  Department? — Quite  so. 

1325.  So  that  your  experience  with  regard  both 
to  plantations  and  the  acquisition  of  land  suitable 
for  plantations  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the 
Committee ; you  have  had  so  many  years’  experience 
of  this  dase  of  work? — I have  had  twenty-eight 
years’  experience  in  Ireland  of  such  work. 

1326.  You  sent  in.  to  the  Department  two  or  three 
years  ago  some  suggestions  as  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment might  do  in  forestry  work? — Yes. 

1327.  Your  idea,  I believe,  was  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  acquire  blocks  of  about  two  thousand 
acres  in  each  province  ? — Yes ; that  would  be  to  carry 
out  rather  a large  idea,  but,  of  course,  smaller  blocks 
would  be  just  .as  suitable  if  larger  blocks  were  not 
available. 

1328.  How  small  ?— Well,  I should  go  down  to  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  ac--es. 

1329.  Down  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres?— Yes. 

1330.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Do  you  think  they 


would  pay  commercially  when  you  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  fencing  and  caretaking? — I do.  It  would 
not  pay  as  well  as  the  larger,  but  still  I think  it 
would  pay. 

1331.  There  would  be  no  loss  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  ?— Certainly  not.  Considerable  profit  could 
be  made. 

1332.  Even  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ? — Yes. 

1333.  Professor  Campbell. — It  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ground? — I am  speaking  of  selected 


areas. 

1334.  Chairman. — You  know  of  blocks  of  that  na- 
ture of  suitable  land  in  the  country? — Yes. 

1335.  Which  would  be  available? — Yes. 

1336.  You  think  they  might  be  easily  acquired  wi  th- 
out difficulties  arising  as  to  grazing  rights? — I think 
so,  without  interfering  with  any  rights. 

1337.  Without  mentioning  the  names  of  such  places 
you  actually  know  of  blocks  of  the  kind  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  and  could  tell  where 
they  exist? — Yes  ; some  of  the  blocks,  I believe,  be- 
long to  the  Government  now. 

1338.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  price  at  which  yon 
think  such  blocks  could  be  acquired? — I should  say 
about  twenty  years’  purchase,  taking  the  annual  value 
at  a pound  an  acre. 

1339.  Chairman. — A pound  an  acre? — About  a 
pound  an  acre  would  be  the  annual  value. 

1340.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — That  would  mean 
that  the  purchase  price  would  be  twenty  pounds  an 
acre. 

1341.  Chairman. — £20  an  acre? — Yes,  £20  an  acre 
— the  purchase  price. 

1342.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Of  land  for  planting  ? 
—-Twenty  years’  purchase. 


1343.  Twenty  years’  purchase  at  a shilling  an  acre- 
would  bo  £1  ; is  that  right.  Would  not  that  be  the 
price  of  the  fee-simple? — Oh,  I have  made  some  mis- 
take. On  a thousand  acres  I put  an  annual  value  of 
£100,  and  that  at  twenty  years’  purchase  would  lie 
£2,000. 

1344.  Chairman. — Do  you  believe  that  County  or 
District  Councils  would  be  suitable  bodies  to  have  the 
care  of  small  planfations? — Yes,  of  smaller  areas  I 
believe  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  but  not 
over  any  great  extent,  and,  of  course,  I don’t  believe 
that  these  smaller  areas  put  down  by  the  County  or 
District  Councils  would  give  any  return  for  the 
outlay. 

1345.  The  smaller  areas  would  not  give  any  return  ? 
— I iam  talking  of  one  or  two-acre  plots  that  would  be 
planted  for  shelter  beside  farms.  I don’t  think  they 
would  ever  pay. 

1346.  What  is  file  limit  of  the  area,  on  which' 

you  think  a plantation  would  pay? — I should  say  250- 
acres.  . 

1347.  Then,  suppose  the  case  of  a plantation  of  a 
thousand  acres,  what  would  be  the  time  at  which  you 
think  the  first  return  would  be  available  for  such  an 
area  if  it  was  an  area  of  waste  land  that  had  been 
planted  ? — Waste  land  suitable  for  planting.  I think 
about  twelve  years  if  favourably  situated. 

1348.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— The  twelfth  year? 

1349.  Chairman. — At  what  do  you  estimate  the 
cost  of  planting  such  an  area  ?— Planting  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground  would  be  about  six  pound  an  acre. 

1350.  This  estimate  is  based  on  your  experience  ot 
planting  similar  land  ?— Yes  ; that  would  include  the- 
making  of  some  drains  and  the  clearing  off  of  rough 
surface. 

1351.  Would  it  include  fencing? — No. 

1352.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— It  would  include  the- 
cost  of  the  trees  and  putting  them  down  ?— Yes. 

1353.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Labour  and  all' 

1354.  Everything  except  the  cost  of  fencing?  Qu*l°- 


1355.  It  would  not  include  the  price  of  the  land? 

1356°’  What  figure  would  you  put  down  for  fencing? 
— I should  say  About  10s.  an  acre  would  be  » 
average  price  to  .allow. 

1357.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— A larger  area  coni' 

be  fenced  more  cheaply? — Yes ; hut  then,  of  con  i- 
the  price  of  fencing  would  also  he  considerably 
creased,  or  reduced,  .according  to  the  shape  ot 
plot,  because  if  you  get  a square  you.  can  fence  i 
less  money.  , , .t 

1358.  Chairman.— In  some  places  there  wouia 

be  much,  need  for  heavy  fencing  ? — I ,amwause 
that  in  most  oases  it  would  be  very  necessary,  _f-( 
the  existing  fences,  as  a rule,  are  fences  that 
be  got  over  by  -goats  .and  slieep,  and  even  by ■ a ^ 
■and  that,  of  course,  would  not  do.  The 
fencing  most  suitable,  -and  that  can  be  put  P 
cheaply  than  any  other,  would  be  wire  fencal^\ 
iron  posts,  the  ends  of  which  could  be  leaded  into  v 
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•stones  in  some  oases.  In  other  cases  it  would  be  what 
is  oaUedi  self-fixing. 

1359.  Mr.  Fisher.— You  put  the  cost  of  fencing  at 
£600 ? — About  Is.  6 d.  per  yard. 

1360.  That  gives  a quarter  of  the  cost  of  purchase  ? 
— Yes. 

1361.  Professor  Campbell. — You  object  to  the 
• earthen  hanks  and  gorse? — I object  to  that  beoause  it 

is  so  easily  got  over  by  goats,  and  it  has  a tendency, 
after  frost,  to  get  broken  down. 

1362.  Mr.  Fisher.— Besides,  rabbits  would  burrow 
there  ? — Yes  ; rabbits  would  get  there. 

1363.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Do  rabbits  do  much 
damage  to  frees?— Not  very  much.  Where  plots  of 
that  kind  .are  you  would  get  very  few  rabbits. 

1364.  Rabbits  would  do  great  injury? — Oh,  a great 
-deal.  It  would  not  do  at  all  if  you  did  not  properly 
protect  the  trees  where  there  are  rabbits. 

1365.  Professor  Campbell. — You  know  tire  Curra- 
murry  fence? — I do. 

1366.  Would  that  suit? — It  would  not. 

1367.  Why,  'because  of  course  it  is  cheaper? — It  is 
cheaper,  but  it  is  not  durable.  I consider  a fence  of 
iron  standards  would  be  necessary.  That,  I belie vS 
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1383.  So  that  it  would  only  be  a limited  part  that 
would  require  a first  thinning,  and  the  rest  of  it  would 
require  nothing  until  your  second  thinning  ? 

1384.  Chairman. — Your  idea  is  that  in  each  of  the 
four  provinces  an  area  of  waste  land  might  be  ac- 
quired by  the  State  and  planted  ? — Yes. 

1385.  The  larger-  the  area  the  cheaper  the  cost  of 
management  would  be  and  the  better  the  return? — 
Yes,  the  better  the  return. 

1386.  And  the  better  the  wood  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

1387.  Mr.  Fisher. — You  propose  to  plant  with 
hard-wood,  ash,  oak  and  'beech? — Yes. 

1388.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a rotation  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  oak  and  beech  would  be  no  value  ? — 
Not  at  that  age. 

1389.  Tire  asb  would? — Yes,  but  it  might  be  found 
in  35  years  that  the  state  of  the  timber  market  was 
such  as  that  it  would  not  be  good  to  cut  down,  and 
if  that  were  so  the  plantation  should  be  kept  on  longer, 
and  then  the  oak  and  the  beech  would  come  in  and 
would  prove  suitable  later. 

1390.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  are  not  laying  it 
down  that  every  wood  should  be  treated  the  same  ?— 
The  circumstances  must  be  considered.  Not  only  the 


would  last  for  forty  years  without  'any  necessity  for  circumstances  of  the  surroundings,  but  .also  of  tire 
re-fencing.  district,  the  nrices  that  mav  be  Sll&KU 


district,  the  prices  that  may  be  available,  and  so  on. 
In  some  cases  it  would  be  good  to  have  them  cut 
away  at  that  period  and  sold -as  pitwood  to  take  the 
place  of  the  French  wood  at  present  coming  into 
England  for  that  purpose. 

1391.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  market  were  such 
it  would  be  worth  while  leaving  your  beech  and  oak 
and  conifers  to  grow  on  to  eighty  vears,  when  they 
would  realise  very  much  more  than  at  forty?— Yes. 
And,  of  course,  you  would  be  giving  a great  deal  more 
local  employment  by  keeping  it  there. 

1392.  Mr.  Fisher. — Have  you  had  any  experience 
as  regards  the  growth  of  silver  fir  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  a little. 

1393.  Do  you  consider  the  timber  good  ?— Yes,  the 


re-fencing. 

1368.  Chairman. — You  would  assume  that  in  four 
years  a sum  of  'between  £9,000  and  £10,000  should 
be  expended  on  an  area  of  about  1,000  acres  in  order 
to  put  it  in  a proper  condition  for  planting  ? — Yes  ; 

■quite  so. 

1369.  And  in  about  twelve  years  you  would  assume 
that  the  thinning  would  begin  ?— Yes  ; in  the  twelfth 
year  the  thinning  would  begin. 

1370.  And  you  would  put  down  for  each  year  in 
which  the  thinning  is  done  a sum  of  between  £125 
and  £200  as  the  cost  of  thinning  ? — Quite  so. 

Wl.  The  cost  of  cutting  and  caretaker’s  wages 
would  be  £50  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

1372.  If  you  take  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  the  _ 

amount  of  all  these  items  .and  of  the  original  capital  timber  is  generally  good  ; it  grows  particularly  well 
+ be  about  £20,000  ?-Yes,  roughly  in  this  country,  but  we  don’t  care  much  about  the 

about  £20,000.  wood,  .because  it  is  rather  heavy. 

Adding  the  interest  on  that  for  that  period  1394.  But,  being  heavy,  it  would  be  more  desirable 
W°i 7>7/i  it  £32,000 ? — That  must  be  a misprint.  for  building  purposes? — Not  necessarily,  I think. 

• irl'  WJlat  \s  Tour  figni'6 1 — I have  it  that  the  ex-  1395.  Is  it  considered  so  on  the  Continent  ? — Well 
peiiaiiture  on  the  plantation  would  be  £11,000,  and  the  experience  we  have  had  of  it  here  in  this  country 
tlie  original  expenditure  £9,000  to  £11,000  more,  is  that  we  prefer  Scotch  fir  and  spruce, 

making  m all  a little  over  £22,000.  1396.  Is  not  that  because  they  dry  very  much  quicker 

1375.  You  are  quite  right.  That  represents  tire  ?le  sa'VMm‘i^s  ? — ?t  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  I think 
matter  clearly.  The  original  expenditure  would  be  , 13  as  lastmg  a timber.  Putting  silver  fir  alongside 
between  £9,000  and  £10,000 ; tire  expenditure  on  of  spruCe  you  wiU  find  tlle  sPruce  as  g°od  in  thirty 
tii inning  .and  management  for  a period  of  thirty-five  ye?'™-7  tt.  , ,, 

years  would  Lo.  mi  non  - — i-; — .n  l<-97.  It  may  be  if  the  silver  fir  was  not  properly 

seasoned  before  using  ? — I am  speaking  of  their  having 
been  .given  the  same  treatment. 

1398.  Chairman. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  timber 

...e  „I10  (iweiLuv-sixxn  wear  + v-ii  ■ K'F'J'11  in  Ireland  is  .as  good,  if  not  'better,  than  many 

rnttijS  of  . tl,o™md  taj  per  £57.500  ”J2  “P"*®1  ’~Yes'  W*  **  “ “d* 

■3  SsS'Sww  P”°d  °‘ 

sSi)  5**  .i™14 , in  fl“  p*"™1  *>»  » °< 

mate  TT,  thousand  .acres  ?— Yes ; that  ' 


years  would  be  £11,000,  making  in  all,  with  a sum 
tor  interest,  a total  of  £22,350  ?— Quite  so. 

receiPts  for  s*1  that  period  would  be: 
value  °f  thinning  in  the  twelfth  year,  £2,500  ; value 
utt' mnflg  ln  the  twenty-sixth  year,  £3,750;  final 


1339.  No  suitable  substitutes  ?— Yes  ; take  larch  for 
instance,  we  import  no  timber  that  can  take  the 
place  of  larch  but  pitch  pine.  That  would  be  very 
expensive  wood  to  make  fences  with. 


mate  Tlip  * t*  i • * •’■,  ’ anat  is  my  <esci- 

I have  noWnoluded^  in  the* twelrth^vef^  ^400.  Mr.  Montgomery.—' Where  actually  do  we  get 

^Jk**™--**  SLSffMgtSE 

1402.  And  you  saw  up  the  local  timber  as  much 
as  possible? — As  much  as  possible. 

1403.  But  you  are  obliged  to  import  some  timber 
for  the  work  of  the  saw-miills  ? — That  is  so. 

1404.  Is  that  because  there  is  not  sufficient  stuff  in 
the  locality  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  because  we  cannot 
get  sufficient  native  wood  that  we  have  to  import  some. 

1405.  You  can  get  some  native  wood  of  the  kind  you 
want,  but  not  at  all  enough  ? — Not  at  all  enough.  And 
for  the  timber  we  have  to  import  we  have  to  pay  a 
considerable  amount  more  and  it  is  not  at  all  as 
suitable. 

1406.  You  pay  more  and.  it  is  not  as  suitable.  Why 
is  it  not  as  suitable  ? — It  as  not  as  cheap,  and  it  does 
not  stand  as  much  rough  usage. 

1407.  What  timber  are  you  alluding  to? — I am  re- 
-Yes,  the  ferring  to  spruce  and  white  deal  from  St.  John’s, 

Canada. 


■or  »<*  ior  Scold,  fir 

•enough  • tiio  • tJle  second  thinning  would  be 

t th?nnmg  would  not  'be  required  ? 
1380  r Tna  mixed  Potation, 
would  n0t  JliacTe  * mixed'  Plantation.  I 

or  Scotcb  Pine-  I would  not 
wean  to  W +t  °f  Spl'ucf  k%nd  pine?— 1 don’t 

find  nSuttItothenlmixed  in  Planting,  but  you  might 
13810  f unsultable  for 

first  thin*?™  S°  5 where  y°u  have  the  larch  the 
lire  other  wo“ld  be  required,  but  where  you  have 
—It  mtol,fPeC1fSithefil'st  tblnning  would  be  a n ' ' ‘ 

1382  ^ necessary  to  start  'thinning, 

part  tha?  y tke  part  wbere  the  larch  i,  " ' 
i ft  that  required  it. 


* Pinus  pdhtstrit  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Jfexiet 


l Dublin. 
Oct.  9, 1907. 

W.G.MitcheD. 
Esq.,  j.p. 
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1408.  So  that  for  the  purpose  of  your  saw-mills  at 
Doneraile  you  have  to  import  timber  from  Canada 
which  is  not  at  all  as  good  for  your  purpose  or  as 
cheap  as  native-grown? — Yes. 

1409.  Lord  Castletown. — For  the  purposes  we 
want? — Quite  so. 

1410.  Mi-.  Fisher. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  natural  regeneration  of  trees? — Well,  I have  had 
a little  experience. 

1411.  Do  you  treat  that  wood  of  Lord  Castletown’s 
we  saw  the  other  day,  the  old  rough  plantation  now 
falling  off,  for  natural  regeneration  ? — That  is  the 
Brook  wood  ? 

1412.  Lord  Castletown. — Yes,  the  Brook  wood? 
—Well,  I believe  that  after  a period  of  years  that 
wood  would  recover,  perhaps. 

1413.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  a very  rough  wood  at 
present?— I know  the  wood,  but  I believe  you  would 
have  to  wait  far  too  long  and  the  result  would  not 
be  reliable.  You  could  nob  tell  how  many  trees  you 
were  going  to  have  and  how  many  failures.  They 
v/ould  be  coming  up  irregularly,  and  you  would 
have  a very  doubtful  crop. 

1414.  How  long  is  it  since  the  older  trees  were 
cut  there? — About  seventeen  years. 

1415.  Are  there  many  rabbits  there? — There  are 
very  few. 

1416.  But  for  the  last  seventeen  years  there  must- 

have  been  rabbits  there? — There  never  were  rabbits 
there — very  few  at  any  rate.  You  may  have  seen  ©n 
portion  of  that  wood,  the  planted  portion 

1417.  Lord  Castletown.— I do  not  know  the  planted 
portion? — Well,  we  planted  a portion  and  that  plan- 
tation is  now  twenty  feet  high,  whereas  the  portion 
left  to  natural  regeneration  hits  only  a few  trees 
about  five  or  six  feet  high. 

1418.  M'r.  Fisiier. — But  nothing  wasi  done  to  help 
the  natural  regeneration.  For  instance  there  are  a 
large  amount  of  Rhododendrons  Choking  up  the  place  ? 
— But  at  the  time  I speak  of  there  were  not. 

1419.  The  natural  regeneration  has  not  had  a fair 
chance? 

1420.  Lord  Castletown. — The  Rhododendrons  were 
smothering  a lot  of  stuff. 

1421.  Mr.  Fisher. — There  would  be  much  more 
growth  but  for  the  Rhododendrons ; natui-al  reproduc- 
tion had  no  fair  chance? — In  some  parts  of  the 
wood  perhaps,  but  in  other  parts  it  had  a fair  chance. 

1422.  In  Normandy  many  small  farmers  have  silver 
fir  upon  the  land,  and  with  silver  fir  natural  regenera- 
tion is  very  good.  The  wood  is  thinned  out  and 
natural  regeneration  takes  place.  The  proprietor 
stocks  the  place  once? — In  this  country  I have  seen 
some  instances  of  that. 

1423.  Then  if  that  wood  had  had  silver  fir  it  would 
have  had  far  more  natural  regeneration?- — -I  have  no 
doubt  it  would. 

1424.  Your  plan  applies  to  large  areas  of  wood?— 
Yes. 

1425.  Don’t  you  think  that  for  small  areas  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  acres  that  silver  fir  and  -beech,  with 
their  natural  reproduction,  would  carry  on  a wood  if 
you  kept  the  rabbits  out,  without  imposing  any  cost 
upon  the  proprietor  except  the  original  cost? — I have 
great  doubts  about  that. 

1426.  That  happens  in  Normandy  ? — In  some 
instances  it  might. 

1427.  Have  you  seen  those  woods  in  Normandy?— 
No.  I have  never  been  there.  I have  read  about 
them. 

1428.  It  is  only  a question  of  rabbits.  If  there 

are  no  rabbits  natural  reproduction  goes  on.  That 
is  my  experience,  and  one  has  only  to  go  to  Normandy 
to  see  it.  It  is  a very  good  system  for  the  smaller 
woods,  because  the  proprietor  does  not  want  to  spend 
mudr  -money.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Chiltem  Hills, 
in  England.  If  silver  fir  -and  beech  were  planted  on 
those  small  areas  the  process  of  natural  reproduction 
would  go  on.  and  it  would  never  cost  the  owners  a 
penny  more  than  the  original  cost?— It  would  be 
quit©  right  if  it  went  on  in  the  way  you  describe  it, 
but-  1 have  not  seen  any  small  areas  in  this  countrv 
where  regeneration  has  taken  place  in  such  a 
methochca!  way  as  to  give  a return  or  to  keep  the 
wood  going.  “ 

that  is  probably  due  to  the  rabbits  and 

pi*  "‘4  58?  <«=« 


crop,  has  been  very  little  planted  in  this  country, 
and  it  may  be  that  if  planted  and  kept  as  a pu re- 
crop  it  may  regenerate. 

1431.  Mr.  Fisher. — We  saw  silver  fir  the  other  day 
in  that  wood  of  the  two  gentlemen,  the  Messrs. 
Barrys. 

1432.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Ax-e  you  referring,, 
when  you  speak  of  -regeneration,  to  silver  fir  alone  ? 

1433.  Mr.  Fisher. — To  silver  fir  and  beech. 

1433a.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Are  these  the  two? 

1434.  Mr.  Fisher. — Yes;  these  are  the  two  most 
easy  to  work. 

1435.  Mi-.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Those  two  species. 

1436.  Mr.  Fisher. — I believe  nothing  would  suit, 
the  small  owners  -better,  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  expense  after  you  have  once  started. 

1437.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Spruce,  would  that  also 
regenerate  ? 

1438.  Mr.  Fisher. — Yes  ; but  probably  not  in  this- 
eountry. 

1439.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Are  these  the  only 
two  you  can  rely  upon? 

1440.  Mr.  Fisher. — Well,  you  can  rely  upon  Scotch; 
pine,  but  not  in  the  same  way  ; but  these  two  you  can. 
absolutely  rely  upon. 

1441.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Ash? 

1442.  Mr.  Fisher. — Ash  regenerates  splendidly. 

1443.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Oak? 

1444.  Mr.  Fisher. — Well,  that  is  a little  beyond’ 
the  people.  It  will  regenerate  naturally,  but  I don’t 
think  private  proprietors  would  care  to  wait.  Silver 
fir  would  be  ready  to  fell  in  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy 
years.  Oak  would  not  be  fit  to  fell  for  120  years. 
The  State  could  afford  to  grow  oak,  the  ordinary 
man  could  not. 

1445.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Of  course  some  subsi- 
diary trees  would  reproduce  themselves. 

1446.  Professor  Campbell. — (to  Witness). — Do  yon 
know  any  Case  in  this  country  where  natural  regenera- 
tion has  been  a decided  success? — No. 

1447.  Do  you  know  a case  where  it  has  been  tried', 
and  failed? — Not  exactly. 

1448.  Do  you  consider  it  has  had  sufficient-  trial?— 
I don’t  consider  any  trial  of  natural  regeneration  to- 
make  re-afforestation  on  a scale  like  what  ought  to  be- 
ad-opted, would  be  a success. 

1449.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  this  country  that  the- 
undei-growth  is  much  more  rank  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  ? — Very  much  more. 

1450.  It  comes  up  very  much  too  quick.  Would! 
that  be  against  natural  regeneration? — Decidedly. 

1451.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  sue 
cessful  ? — It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  not  the  chief 
reason.  The  chief  objection  I have  to  natural  re- 
generation is  the  doubtful  character  of  what  you  are- 
going  to  have  after  waiting  a number  of  years,  where- 
as by  planting  you  know  at  once  the  crop  you  are- 
going  to  have.  You  may  be  waiting  three  years  or 
four  years  before  you  see  anything,  -and  then,  when 
they  did  come  up,  it  would  be  in  so  irregular  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  of  any  good  at  all.  The  climate- 

1452.  Mr.  Fisher.— If  you  went  to  Normandy  you 
would  find  it  is  every  bit  as  wet  a climate  as  Ireland. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  rabbit  is  the  chief  enemy  of 
natural  regeneration  ; and  if  the  rabbit  is  extermin- 
ated you  would  get  ample  regeneration.  People  in 
this  country  never  hardly  saw  a forest  without 
rabbits.  If  they  go  to  Normandy  they  can  see  for 
themselves.  But  as  to  the  climate,  it  is  every  bit  as 
wet  as  Ireland,  and  yet  the  trees  regenerate? — Would 
you  prefer,  if  I may  ask  you  a question,  to  have  a 
silver  fir  plantation  regenerating  -and  reproducing? 
Of  course  you  would  be  selling  and  cutting  at  tne 
same  time? 

1453.  Mr.  Fisher. — Yes,  you  could. 

Witness. — Do  you  think  you  would  make  more  out 
of  that  than  having  a large  .plantation  ? 

1454.  Mr.  Fisher. — I am  speaking  now  of  small 
blocks,  which  can  be  held  by  small  people,  and  whicn 
have  done  very  well  in  Normandy,  and  give  pretty 
good  results.  The  same  thing  would  apply  in 
land.  If  you  are  to  have  large  plantations  by  the 
State  or  the  Agricultural  Department,  or  by  large 
proprietors,  I quite  agree  it  would  be  better  to  cut 
and  replant ; but  when  you  come  to  the  small  man 
who  has  to  hesitate  about  (he  cost  of  maintenance 
it-  is  different.  Tf  you  care  to  go  to  Normandy  to  see 
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what  can  be  done  in  this  matter  of  natural  repro- 
duction, I’ll  give  you  letters  of  introduction,  and 
then  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  climate  is  quite  as 
damp  as  Ireland  ; it  is  almost  the  same  climate. 

1455.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — We  had  evidence 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Galvin,  of  Roscommon,  you  prob- 
ably know  him,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  as  an  expert 
nurseryman  that  in  this  country  the  climate  and 
atmospheric  conditions  were,  if  anything,  more  suit- 
able for  forestry  than  England  or  Scotland.  Would 
you  agree  with  that? — I quite  agree  with  it  and  it 
is  my  experience. 

1456.  So  that  you  think  Ireland  in  .all  the  circum- 
stances is  specially  .adapted  for  forestry  ?— Yes  ; gene- 
rally. In  fact,  timber  grows  very  rapidly  ; you  can 
almost  see  it  growing. 

1457.  You  give  an  estimate  of  £6  an  acre  for  the 
total  cost  of  planting  and  everything  save  fencing? — 
Save  fencing. 

1458.  Would  that  include  the  best  and  most  suitable 
trees  ? — Oh,  yes  ; four-year-old  trees. 

1459.  Mr.  Montgomery. — I suppose  if  there  was 
more  planting  the  nurseryman  would  be  able  to  supply 
trees  move  cheaply  than  now.  In  Germany  the  price 
of  trees  is  lower,  but  it  is  because  they 'have  such 
enormous  demand? — That  is  so.  I believe  the  trees 
could  be  very  well  produced  in  the  home  nurseries. 

1460.  Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  think  anything  could 
be  done  by  co-operation,  by  people  uniting  and  having 
a general  nursery  and  saw-mills  ?— Yon  mean  where 
the  different  landlords  co-operate. 

1461.  If  you  could  get  the  different  landowners  to 
give  the  management  of  three  or  four  estates  to  a 
woodman,  and  have  a general  nursery  and  saw-mills 
started  on  a co-operative  society  plan.  We  had  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  yesterday? — Unless  the  area  of 
these  proprietors  was  put  together,  as  .it  were,  in  one 
or  two  blocks,  I don’t  believe  that  the  smaller  areas, 
even  managed  that  w.ay,  would  pav. 

1462.  Supposing  one  man  had  150  acres,  another 
200  acres,  and  another  250,  you  might  have  sufficient 
land  to  employ  a woodman.  He  conld  manage  those 
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small  properties,  and  they  would  have  a general  nur- 
sery and  a general  saw-mill.  In  that  way  things 
would  be  managed  more  economically  for  the  smaller 
man.  We  had  evidence  of  that  given  yesterday.  I 
want  your  opinion  about  it  ? — My  opinion  is  .it  would 
probably  succeed,  if  the  woods  'adjoined  each  other. 

1463.  Yes ; 'adjoining  estates  ? — It  does  not  matter 
where  the  capital  comes  from,  provided  it  comes2  to 
enable  a man  to  plant  large  areas. 

1464.  It  is  an  advantage  for  small  people  to  deal 
in  that  way.  They  could  afford,  by  co-operating,  to 
l’.ave  a woodman  and  a nursery  and  saw-mill? — Yes, 
but  they  could  not  afford,  themselves,  to  wait  long 
enough  for  the  result  of  the  planting. 

1465.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — As  >a  matter  of. 
curiosity  I would  like  to  ask  you,  as  an  ex- 
perienced forester,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Eucalyptus 
growing  in  Ireland? — Yes;  a few  odd  trees  as  an 
ornament.  You  mean  Australian  gum?  I have 
never  seen  it  except  as  .an  ornament. 

1466.  Lord  Castletown. — You  have  got  a map  of 
lands  purchased  by  the  Government  for  War  Office 
purposes  ( 'produced ).  The  parts  marked  pink  and 
green  on  that  map  represent  woodlands  ? — Yes  ; that 
part  there  ( indicated ) is  moorland,  and  I saw  the 
finest  larch  there  I ever  saw.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
125  feet  high,  the  most  magnificent  timber  I ever  saw 
anywhere. 

1467.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  felled  that  tim- 
ber there  ? — Yes,  I felled  this  portion  here  ( indicated 
on  the  map). 

1468.  How  much  per  acre? — From  memory  I could 
not  say. 

1469.  Was  it  sufficiently  covered  with  timber? — 
Yes  ; it  was  very  close  grown.  They  would  average 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  probably  tile  wood  would 
bo  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age. 

1470.  Lord  Castletown. — That  was  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

1471.  It  was  mountain  ground? — Yes,  and  very 
suitable  for  planting. 

1472.  You  ore  going  to  leave  the  map,  I under- 
stand, with  Professor  Campbell? — Yes. 
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1473.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Irish  Forestry- 
Society,  and  have  been  deputed  by  them  to  give  evi- 
dence ? — Yes ; but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  the  other  members  of  the  Society, 
that  the  views  1 put-  forward  are  almost  entirely 


1474.  You  have  always  taken  a great  interest  an 
forestry,  and  have  a good  deal  of  experience? — I 
farm  about  6,000  acres  of  mountain  in  Antrim,  and 
I have  gone  into  planting  as  a commercial  specula- 
tion My  knowledge  is  of  mountain  or  hillside  land 
in  County  Antrim. 

.^5.  Which  you  have  planted  ? — They  had  'been 
planted.  My  father  planted.  I have  been  cutting 
and  replanting.  I plant  20,000  or  30,000  trees  every 
from  my  own  nursery. 

seed  ' From  a nrursery  of  your  own? — Yes.  I buy 
1477.  That  represents  the  trees  you  cut  down? — 
li?«  increasing  ^ planting.  ‘ 

147Q  T>°\  lncrease  the  area  under  wood  ? — Yes. 

. i f f™aps  you  would  now  kindly  corn©  to  the 

you  desire  to  make?— Yes.  I don’t  deal 
■ .™e  question  at  all  about  the  preservation  of 
Tin  woods.  This  I believe  to  be  practically  im- 
L‘  c , hveii  popular-,  energetic,  resident  land- 
onm'  .d  at  difficult  to  keep  their  neighbours  from 
“to  their  demesnes  and  -occasionally  cutting 
offAn  t^6eS'  i ?utlying  plantations  and  hedgerows  are 
oiren  almost  impossible  to  preserve.  That  has  -been 
wnnM  hfif°re  land  purchase.  I cannot  believe  it 
Zr*  1)6  Possible  for  gentlemen  in  Dublin  to  save 
even  if'+t  ' 16  ;\n?  bought  out  by  the  tenants  ; and 
thint  i.tlley  could  preserve  them,  I don’t,  personally, 
Excliid;„W°il  d k®  wox-th  perhaps  what  it  would  cost. 
lrurrlin=Ag  1<^eTn?s:n.es>  which  .are  mostly  unaffected  by 
mainK-  f W^tron,  existing  plantations  consist 
timber  .°" i hedgeiwvs.  These  are  the  worst  possible 
t|)oV  ,t  ’ as  a Practical  farmer  I must  say  I think 
fomlv  ‘ff  I!lte,ly, 'V'ore  harm  than  good.  They  do  cer- 
mIy  afford  shelter  against  wind  to  stock  ; but  this 


is  far  tetter  obtained  by  some  stone  walls,  hedges,  and 
corrugated  sheds,  which  do  not  take  it  out  of  the  land 
and  grass  like  trees.  As  to  shade  from  the  sun,  well, 
in  Ireland  we  suffer  little  from  too  much  sun,  far 
-more  from  not  getting  enough.  For  arable  land,  of 
course,  hedgerows  are  an  unmitigated  curse.  In 
short,  I believe  by  -the  time  purchase  is  finished  every 
hedgerow  in  Ireland  will  be  gone,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  and  I don’t  think  the  forester  need 
regret  their  loss. 

1480.  You  would  not  regret  the  disappearance  of 

hedgerow  timber?— No.  I think  the  necessity  is  for 

planting  in  large  blocks,  not  in  detachments  and 
hedgerows.  It  seems  to  me  if  all  the  soil,  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  utilised  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  first  class  land  would  bo  mainly  grazing ; 
the  second  and  third  nearly  all  tillage;  tho 
hillsides  and  the  fourth  class  would  bo  .all  planted, 
and  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  exposed  slopes  would 
be  under  black-faced  sheep  and  game.  There  would 
be  no  hedgerows,  only  big  strips  and  blocks  of  plant- 
ing on  suitable  localities. 

1481.  You  mentioned  hedgerows.  Do  your  re- 
marks equally  apply  to  small  patches  of  timber  on 
holdings  for  shelter  ?— No  ; I would  .approve  of  those, 
hut  I think  that  is  a matter  more  for  private  indivi- 
duals. I don’t  see  how  it  would  pay  the  State  to 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  It  would  be  better  to  en- 
courage private  individuals  to  keep  it  up. 

1482.  Mr.  Montgomery. — What  you  say  about  the 
hedgerow  timber  rather  applies  to  the  state  of  things 
•in  tlie  North,  where  they  are  all  practically  smaLl 
tillage  farmers  ? — Yes. 

1483.  But  not  to  farmers  in.  the  South  and  middle 
of  Ireland,  where  von  have  large  grazing  fields? — 
My  remark  applies  to  the  coast  districts,  not  to 
the  central  plains,  which  is  a different  problem  alto- 
gether, and,  of  course,  it  ;is  only  my  personal  opinion. 
Some  men  who  know  more  about  them  than  I do  think 
hedgerows  good  things  evei-ywhere. 

A ppemlix  30, 
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Dublin 
Oct.  9,  1907, 
W G.  Mitchell, 
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1484.  Chairman.— Now,  with  regard  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  land,  you  are  of  opinion  that  public  bodies 
pay  too  much  for  land  ? — Yes  ; I believe  so,  and  I think 
in  other  countries  it  is  so  too.  Under  the  Labourers 
Acts  the  price  of  land  is  very  high  as  a rule.  Some- 
thing like  £50  an  acre  is  often  given  in  order  to  get 
a few  roods  of  ground  for  labourers’  cottages. 

1485.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
waste  land  or  land  in  which  some  slight  grazing 
rights  existed  ? — Yes  ; it  is  my  experience.  You  get 
a terrible  shock  in  Ireland  when  you  come  to  ask  the 
price  of  waste  land  either  from  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant.  They  ask  a most  enormous  figure,  even 
though  the  owner  has  been  making  no  use  of  it.  They 
demand  an  enormous  price. 

1486.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Acts  for  reserv- 
ing such  lands  from  resale  were  made  use  of  that 
difficulty  might  be  largely  got  over? — That  is  the 
whole  point  of  my  argument.  The  Land  Act  'is  an 
opportunity  that  never  existed  before,  and  never  will 
again,  to  get  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

1487.  You  mean  by  reserving  from  the  sale  land 
that  comes  under  its  operation? — Yes.  No  landlord 
or  tenant  could  put  a fancy  price  upon  land  when 
they  agree  to  buy  and  sell.  In  fact  the  landlord 
would  not  come  into  the  arrangement  .at  all ; it  would 
be  the  tenant  only. 

1488.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — How  do  you  mean 
the  landlord  would  not  come  in  at  all? — It  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  landlord  when  he  had  sold 
his  estate  whether  the  State  kept  a part  or  whether 
the  tenant  had  it  all. 

1489.  The  subsequent  use  of  it  would  not  concern 
him  ? — Yes,  and  any  planting  in  his  own  hands 
could  be  bought  directly. 

1490.  Chairman. — Bought  directly  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 


1491.  And  not  disposed  of  to  the  tenants? — Yes. 

1492.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Of  course  there 
are  two  classes  of  sales  under  the  Land  Act.  There 
is  the  sale  direct,  where  the  landlord  agrees  with 
each  tenant  on  his  estate  to  sell  to  him  his  holding, 
and  there  is  the  second  class  of  sale,  where  the  whole 
estate  is  sold  to  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and 
they  re-sell  it  to  the  occupying  tenants? — I am  re- 
ferring to  the  first  class,  which  is  much  the  com- 
monest. The  number  of  estates  sold  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  is  very  small. 

1493.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  Operate  on  the 
second  class  than  the  first? — It  would. 


1493a.  Because  there  the  Estates  Commissioners 
have  in  many  cases  untenanted  land,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  decide  what  they  would  do  with  it? — Yes,  it 
is  easier,  but  my  scheme  would  apply  also  to  the 
ordinary  case  where  the  landlord  sells  to  the  tenant. 


1494.  How  would  it  apply  in  that  case,  because 
there  the  tenant  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  landlord  for  the  purchase  of  his  holding  in- 
cluding this  land  that  anight  he  suitable  for  plant- 
ing ?— Yes. 


1495.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  Estates  Com 
missioners  or  the  Land  Commission  could  take  fror 
the  tenant  portion  of  his  holding  that  he  had  agree' 
to  buy  ?— They  have  actually  bought  from  the  land 
lord,  it  belongs  to  them,  and  they  should  have  powe 
to  deduct  from  the  tenant’s  instalment  the  value  c 
the  land  they  reserve,  and  say  to  him  that  instca. 
oi  selling  that  they  reserve  it. 

1496.  But  the  tenant  has  agreed  with  the  landlor. 

for  the  purchase  of  Ins  holding  at  a price  includin 
the  land  you  speak  of.  Is  it  your  meaning  that  i: 
such  a case  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  con 
pulsorily  take  from  the  tenant  a portion  of  his  hole 
tbit  bf,s.ultable  f°r  planting?— I certainl 

think  they  should  have  such  powers,  but  as  a matte 
aiLraCtlTf  they,  ?h,ould  only  do  it  where  the  tenar 
agreed.  It  would  be  necessary  in  fact  to  get  a fu 

from  the  whole  of  the  district. 

we^wfil  mfght  agl'e6  ,with  the  tenant  and  *a 
we  will  reseive  from  your  holding  a certain  nortio 

S<utab.1,“  for  Planting  ? — Yes.  * 

Aciff tu, si?  jss 


1499.  Of  course  the  Estates  Commissioners  have 
no  power  to  take  any  such  land  except  by  agreement. 
There  is  no  compulsory  power  ? — I have  not  dealt 
with  the  legal  aspect  at  all.  I have  merely  dealt 
with  it  from  a practical  point  of  view  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

1500.  I think  it  would  be  convenient  if  you 
go  through  your  scheme  and  explain  it.  We 
can  ask  you  any  questions  afterwards  ?— Yes.  Well, 
the  first  thing  is  that  a Department  of  Forestry 
should  be  established.  It  is  immaterial  for  the 
present  whether  it  should  be  a separate  board,  or 
subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
to  the  Estates  Commissioners.  The  Estates  Com- 
missioners should  submit  maps  and  particulars  of 
all  estates  to  this  Department  before  completing  the 
sale.  I think  that  would  get  over  the  question  just 
raised  by  Mr.  Bailey  of  the  tenant  complaining  he 
did  not  get  what  he  bargained  for.  The  next  step 
would  be  for  this  Department  to  consult  with  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and,  if  necessary,  inspect 
themselves  as  to  what  portions,  if  any,  of  each  such 
estate  were  suitable  for  planting. 

1501.  That  .is,  make  ia  special  inspection?— 
Yes.  The  next  thing  is  that  the  land  should 
be  vested  in  the  Land  Commission,  same  as  regards 
minerals,  or  in  the  Department  or  in  the  County 
Councils,  as  thought  advisable.  That,  again,  is  a 
legal  matter.  There  might  be  a long  delay,  of  course, 
before  any  planting  would  take  place,  but  the  State 
would  not  lose,  as  such  land  could  be  let  for  grazing 
until  the  Department  were  ready  to  plant. 

1502.  Mr.  Fisher. — Supposing  some  only  were 
woodland? — Were  existing  woodland,  do  you  mean? 

1503.  Chairman. — You  are  not  dealing  with  ex- 
isting woodland  ? — No,  that  would  not  affect  the 
question. 

1504.  Mr.  Fisher. — But  you  could  not  let  that  for 
grazing? — In  a great  many  of  the  woods  I know 
many  of  the  trees  are  ripe,  and  could  be  cut  down. 

1505.  Then  you  would  want  separate  arrange- 
ments ? — Yes,  of  course ; the  arrangement  would 
want  to  be  elastic  in  any  case.  All  fencing,  clear- 
ing and  care  for  the  first  three  years  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department  acting  through  a local  com- 
mittee such  as  the  Congested  Districts  Local  Parish 
Committees. 

1506.  Chairman. — Or  the  sub-committees  of  the 
County  Councils  for  'agricultural  .and  technical  in- 
struction ? — Yes,  but  I think  such  committees  should 
require  to  have  one  or  two  members  nominated  by 
the  Department  as  experts,  and  the  County  Council 
would  nominate  one  or  two  more,  and  probably  the 
District  Council.  For  two  or  three  years  they  would 
require  to  look  after  it,  and  to  see  after  the  fencing. 
The  fencing  and  the  planting  would  be  done  by  ad- 
joining farmers.  They  would  get  far  more  employ- 
ment than  could  be  hoped  for  if  those  places  were 
merely  grazing,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
their  support. 

1507.  You  think  that  provision  of  local  employ- 
ment would  largely  modify  opposition  to  the  taking 
of  tlie  grass  land  ?— Yes,  I think  so.  It  would  depend 
upon  Hie  local  committee.  If  the  matter  was  put 
clearly  before  the  people  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty. 

1508.  xYnd  you  think  it  could  be  arranged  volun- 

tarily in  that  way? — I think  so.  All  subsequent 
caretakdng,  not  including  thinning,  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  County  Surveyor,  with  the  Department 
to  advise  him  on  technical  points,  and  the  local  com- 
mittees on  local  ones,  the  planting  to  be  absolutely 
under  the  control  • of  the  County  Council  for,  say, 
twenty  years  or  so,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  planted.  The  County  Surveyor  would  possibly 
have  no  knowledge  of  planting 

1509.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — It  might  be  part 
of  his  qualification  in  the  future? — At  any  rate  he 
could  get  advice  from  the  Department. 

1510.  Chairman. — The  County  Councils  have  staffs, 

and  they  have  agricultural  instructors  in  the  county, 
and  other  officers  from  among  whom  it  should  be  easy 
to  provide  an  officer? — The  agricultural  instructor 
alone  would  be  enough — any  competent  farmer  could 
look  after  the  planting.  . . 

1511.  The  agricultural  instructor  is  specially 
trained,  and  so  is  the.  horticultural  instructor. 
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1512.  Mr.  Montgomery. — The  horticultural  in- 
spector would  be  the  right  man.  He  is  already 
familiar  with  trees,  and  it  comes  nearer  his  job  than 
any  of  the  others  ? — Yes,  and  these  initial  expenses 
would  be  repaid  out  of  the  timber  when  mature. 

1513.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  initial  expense? — 
The  planting  and  building  the  fences  around  it, 
which  is  generally  a larger  item  than  the  planting. 
I think  it  should  be  kept  up  out  of  the  county  rate, 
because  it  might  be  done  much  more  cheaply  and 
efficiently  by  the  County  Surveyor  than  by  anyone 
else,  that  is,  than  by  any  central  office.  Then  when 
the  planting  matures  the  first  charge  should  be  the 
repayment  to  the  Department  of  the  expenditure  upon 
it.  I think  they  should  take  a mortgage,  as  it  were, 
on  the  planting.  The  County  Council  could  be  repaid 
any  charge  they  incurred  for  looking  over  it  during 
the  first  three  years  out  of  the  thinning,  and  any 
balance  ought  to  go  to  the  district,  so  that  the  farmers 
might  know  they  would  be  the  gainers  or  losers,  ac- 
cording as  the  plantations  did  well  or  ill. 

1513.  You  mean  to  go  in  alleviation  of  local  rates? 
—Yes,  I would  say  so.  Of  course  the  crucial  point  is 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  in  the  first  instance. 
The  only  answer  I can  give  is  that  it  should  come 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  probably  by  way  of 
loan.  The  loans  in  Ireland  have  paid  the  Trea- 
sury very  well.  I do  not  believe  there  is  anywhere 
such  honesty  and  punctuality  in  paying  debts  as 
the  Irish  tenant  farmers  have  shown  in  paying  their 
instalments.  Matters  like  the  tithe  rent-charges 
and  the  Board  of  Works’  loans  have  been  exceed- 
ingly well  paid,  with  no  bad  debts.  The  indirect 
gains  would  be  really  an  important  part  of  the  bene- 
fit. The  lands  suitable  for  planting  lie  nearly  all  on 
the  congested  seaboard  of  Ireland.  The  lands  I am 
thinking  of  would  be  all  hillside  lands.  Those,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  lie  all  round  the  coast  and  include  all 
the  congested  districts.  Afforestation  would  inci- 
dentally solve  the  congested  districts  problem. 
There  have  been  a great  many  proposals  for 
subsidising  industries  in  these  districts,  but 
afforestation  is  free  from  the  economic  objections 
which  apply  to  other  industries.  It  does  not,  I think, 
compete  with  private  firms.  It  provides  the  maximum 
of  employment  at  the  minimum  of  cost  to  the  State 
in  precisely  the  districts  where  such  employment  is 
most  needed,  and  it  provides  work  in  the  winter,  which 
is  exactly  what  the  small  farmer  needs. 

1514.  It  not  only  does  not  compete  with  any 
private  industry,  but  improves  the  market  for 
private  industries.  The  more  woods  there  are  the 
better  the  market  private  owners  would  have  for  their 
stuff? — Yes;  at  present  a good  buyer  will  not  come 
because  he  cannot  get  enough  stuff.  I have  found 
that  most  frequently.  Again,  we  have  in  Ireland  a 
great  advantage  over  England  and  Scotland  as  to 
labour.  Those  for  whom  employment  is  needed  here 
are  not  the  wastrels  of  the  towns,  but  the  farming 
population,  who  would  like  work  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  the  land  they  are  so  fond  of.  They  know 
nothing  of  forestry,  but  they  know  about  the  soil, 
rue  climate,  the  lands  and  plants,  and  they  could  be 
made  foresters  sooner  than  men  from  the  towns  in 

ngiand.  Certainly  they  would  not  mind  the  weather 
•"  , j,  e “ie  townsmen  in  England — they  would  not 
miBCJ  'he  winter  rain. 

to  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  loan  you  propose 

ro  oe  taken  from  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dobbs’  interest 
inTi*!?4  liave  to  >be  Paid  on  these  loans  ?— Yes. 
p . ' ’I'onld  that  fall  as  part  of  the  upkeep  on  the 
1 7 , Council  ? — No.  I contemplated  that  that 
be  paid  from  the  Crown  and  Quit  Rents  in 
Denart™  4 s ,a  patter  of  fact,  at  any  rate  from  the 
1P'iiRmTentifuSds— from  tlle  genial  funds. 

slimM  t * i Castletown.— That  the  Quit  Rents 
the  TW  6 J3  ien  Pa3'  the  interest  on  the  loans  which 
the  T>l)ait'nent  should  borrow  from  the  State  ? — Yes  ; 
plantingartment  slloul<*  borrow  the  money  for  the 

on  that  ■^ost^Rev-  Dr.  Kelly. — And  then  the  interest 
rates  ?—No°ney  wou^  n°t  be  paid  out  of  the  county 

?Sfippropri“tB  tho“  0,own  “d 

tJS  ip&f  intc™1  • I *oda  hm  the 

any  sm-.lf?L-he-place,up  out  of  the  rates,  and  take 
finite  enonali  1fmnfSJ'kele  may  be,  which  would  be 
l W?  t0  ask  them  to  do. 

's  from  ^e0nSSOr  Campbei-i— The  Quit  Rents-that 
om  the  Crown  property  ?— Yes. 


1523.  And  would  have  to  be  invested  for  the  Crown, 
would  not  it?  It  is  quite  different  from  a full  grant 
from  the  Treasury  ; it  is  in  a totally  different  cate- 
gory ? — I suppose  it  is  ; I do  not  really  know. 

1524.  I am  afraid  it  is  not  the  Quit  Rents  we  want 
to  look  to.  It  is  an  Imperial  grant,  then? — It  would 
only  be  an  advance  in  money,  because  it  would  be 
secured  by  a lien  on  the  plantings.  I was  contem- 
plating it  would  be  repaid  in  twenty  years  or  so. 

1525.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — When  the  woods  are 
cut  down  ? — Yes. 

1526.  And  meantime  there  would  be  twenty-five 
years’  interest  to  be  paid  ; the  interest  should  be  paid 
annually  ? — Yes. 

1527.  Professor  Campbell. — You  would  borrow  it 
from  the  Treasury  ?— Yes.  It  is  really  an  adminis- 
trative question.  It  would  come  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Funds,  and  I did  not  consider  it  was  much  im 
portance  which  of  them  it  came  out  of. 

1528.  Mr.  Fisher. — You  say  the  upkeep  ought 
to  be  out  of  the  county  rate.  Would  you  give  the 
County  Council  the  value  of  the  thinnings  until  the 
wood  matured  ? — There  would  practically  be  none,  or 
very  few. 

1529.  We  had  evidence  just  now  that  up  to  the  time 
they  matured,  say,  in  twenty-five  years — you  would 

not  out  the  whole  thing  down  in  twenty-five  years  ? 

I think  not  a tree  should  be  cut  at  any  time  without 
the  consent  of  the  central  department  in  Dublin. 

1530.  The  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  just  now 
put  the  thinnings  at  a considerable  sum  at  the  end 
of  twenty-six  years ; on  1,000  acres  he  put  it  at  £370, 
or  £3  15.s.  an  acre  ? — As  soon  as  the  thinnings  came  to 
any  considerable  amount,  that  amount  should  accrue 
to  the  State.  I do  not  think  to  the  County  Council. 

1531.  I understood  you  to  say  the  County  Council 
should  look  after  the  woods?— For  the  twenty  years 
during  which  they  were  maturing. 

1532.  And  the  profits  of  the  thinnings  would  go  to 
the  Department?— Yes,  to  the  Department ; but  after 
all  it  is  a small  matter. 

1533.  £3  15s.  an  acre? — The  thinnings  would  vary 
according  to  the  class  of  the  ground  and  the  character 
of  the  timber. 

1534.  Yes,  but  the  thinnings  would  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum? — Not  in  most  cases. 

1535.  Mr.  Montgomery.— That  is  only  in  the 
twentieth  year?— In  my  part  of  the  world  there 
would  be  no  thinnings  at  all. 

1536.  Mr.  Fisher. — No  • but  the  thinnings  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year,  if  worth  £3  10s.  or  £3  15s.  an  acre, 
would  be  worth  considering  ? — Twenty  years  was  the 
time  I was  mentioning.  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  thinnings  in  that  time. 

1537.  Chairman. — How  much  wood  have  you,  Mr. 
Dobbs? — About  200  acres. 

1538.  Do  you  replant  from  your  own  nursery? — 
Yes.  I had  some  remarks  on  private  planting — some 
suggestions.  I thought  that  land  that  was  planted 
ought  to  be  free  of  taxes  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  Department’s  advice — expert  advice — 
should  be  given  fr?e  to  anybo<iy  who  satisfied  them 
that  he  was  planting  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
not  for  demesne  or  ornamental  planting. 

1539.  Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  mean  free  of  rates  and 

taxes  ? — Yes.  The  rates  are  the  principal  part. 

Thirdly,  if  anybody  proposed  to  plant  in  a dis- 
trict scheduled  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
as  one,  where  employment  was  needed,  if  he 
borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  should  have  power  to  pay 
half  the  instalments,  like  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Education  Department  in  connection  with  schools. 
That  would  amount  to  subsidising  the  private  indi- 
vidual, but  the  objection  to  the  State  competing  with 
private  enterprise  would  not  apply.  The  amount  of 
employment  given  would  be  very  large  and  the  grant 
of  cash  would  be  very  small.  If  the  State  is  to  sub- 
sidise any  industry  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
get  more  value  from  forestry  than  from  any  other. 
And  also  it  is  the  only  industry  which  would  not  com- 
pete with  private  concerns. 

1540.  Lord  Castletown.— In  the  first  part  of  your 
paper  you  use  the  words,  “that  the  present  would 
be  an  unique  opportunity  for  the  State  to  acquire 
lands  ’ ’ ? — Yes. 

1541.  You  mean  that  owing  to  the  passage  of  the 
different  Purchase  Acts  land  is  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket very  freely,  passing  to  the  tenants  from  the  Estates 
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Commissioners,  and  therefore  it  is  the  moment  when 
the  State  should  acquire  land  suitable  for  affores- 
tation, provided,  of  course,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
private  rights,  tenants’  grazing  agreements,  or  things 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

1542.  It  is  the  scheme  of  the  government  of  State 
forests — the  idea  you  have,  I mean,  are  the  forests, 
the  woods  to  be  the  property  of  the  State? — I mean 
them  to  be  the  property  ultimately  of  the  County  or 
the  District  Council,  but  to  belong  to  the  State  until 
the  money  had  been  repaid. 

1543.  Pending  the  repayment  of  the  capital  sum 
and  interest  ? — Yes. 

1544.  And  then  they  are  to  become  the  property  of 
the  County  Council  ?— Yes  ; with  a reversion  to  the 
County  Council.  The  object  of  that  would  be  to 
encourage  public  interest  in  the  plantings. 

1545.  Your  opinion  would  be  that  the  County  Coun- 
cils, wo  will  hope,  in  100  years  hence,  say,  they  would 
be  such  an  intelligent  body,  that  they  would  be  able 
to  manage  those  different  State  woods? 

1546.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  would  not 
put  it  off  for  100  years? 

1547.  Lord  Castletown. — The  reversion  of  these 
lands  would  be  to  the  County  Council? — Yes. 

1548.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a good 
plan  to  get  a large  area  of  waste  land  planted,  waste 
land  artificially  planted  as  a State  forest,  as  is  done 
in  Germany,  France  and  Belgium? — The  objection  to' 
that  would  be  that  just  as  the  tenants  now  take  trees 
occasionally,  perhaps,  from  the  landlords  they  would 
take  far  more  from  the  State. 

1549.  They  would  take  more  interest  in  a State 
forest  if  they  were  personally  interested  in  it  ? — Yes  ; 
if  they  were  partners  in  it.  I think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  look  after  a State  forest ; you  would  re- 
quire a largo  number  of  police  about  it. 

1550.  The  gist  of  your  evidence  is  that,  as  land  is 
acquired  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  it  should  be 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a suitable  department  for 
afforestation  purposes  ? — Yes. 

1551.  The  County  Council  paying  for  the  upkeep, 
maintenance  and  supervision  of  the  land? — Yes. 

1552.  The  fencing  and  soforth? — Yes. 

1553.  The  money  to  be  provided  by  the  State  and  to 
be  repaid  as  the  woods  are  cut  down  ? — Yes. 

1554.  That,  further,  whatever  may  remain  over  to 
be  paid  to  the  County  Council  for  the  expenses  of  up- 
keep ?—  -Yes. 

1555.  Then  Mr.  Bailey  asked  you  a question  as  to 
what  exactly  you  mean — how  you  would  acquire  lands 
under  the  system  of  selling  direct  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners— there  are  two  methods? — Yes. 

1556.  What  I understand  you  to  mean  is  that  selling 

direct  to  the  tenants — supposing  that  two  or  three 
tenants,  with  a small  or  large  area  of  mountain  which 
they  did  not  use,  and  that  the  landlord  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  sell  that,  to  anybody  or  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missi oners  for  this  purpose ? — Do  you  mean  moun- 

tain land  held  in  common? 

1557.  They  are,  to  a certain  extent,  held  in  common, 
but  I know  some  mountain  which  is  not  and  which  is 
a sort  of  “No  Man’s  Land”;  the  tenants  do  not 
want  it ; the  landlord  does  not  want  it,  and  the  land- 
lord has  sold  the  rest  of  the  estate,  and  there  is  the 
remnant  lying  derelict.  That  is  the  type  of  thing? — 
Yes,  but  it  might  be  no  use  for  planting. 

1558.  In  the  case  of  land  sold  direct  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  you  would  have  power  to  select  the  best 
parts  ? — I was  not  contemplating  land  of  a large 
value  for  farming. 

1559.  No,  I mean  waste  land ; but  on  most,  if  not 
all,  estates  there  must  be  some  waste  land  ? — Yes  ; on 


1560.  You  mean  that  the  waste  land  should  b 
la  ken  possession  of  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  am 
passed  on  to  the  Department? — Yes. 

1561  Professor  Campbell.— Supposing  the  Count 
Council  would  not  co-operate  in  the  manner  you  de 
scribe?— Then  there  would  be  no  planting,  but  I thin] 
there  would  be  few  County  Councils  without  sufficien 
enlightenment  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  was  going. 
!562  Cu airman.—1 The  County  Councils,  you  think 
bt,refdy  to  co-operate  ?— Most  of  them  would 
1.563.  Professor  Campbell.— You  contemplate  the- 
in0Kfldare  10  ?~YeS  ; that>  1 think>  » done  noi 
156?‘  H*ve  you  any  idea  what  rate  would  be  le 
quired  ?— No  ; I did  not  go  into  details.  It  wouh 
vary  in  every  county. 


1564a.  The  rate  would  be  applied  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  wood  ? — I think  the  upkeep  would  be  exceedingly 
small. 

1565,  You  get  the  land  by  a State  grant  and  plant 
by  State  money? — Yes. 

1565a.  I can  only  see  that  the  rate  would  be  used 
for  upkeep?— Practically  only  the  upkeep.  The  risk 
would  be  of  the  fences  coming  down  and  cattle  coming 

— 1566.  You  would  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
paying  off  the  loan? — Yes. 

1567.  The  County  Councils  would  have  to.  face  it 
and  it  would  be  a very  serious  question  ? — Yes. 

1568.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  would  not  lay  down 
as  an  absolute  rule  that  no  woods  should  be  owned 
by  the  State,  but  that  where  the  County  Councils  are 
unwilling  to  co-operate — for  instance,  if  there  we>-e 
lands  of  very  considerable  amount  fit  for  planting 
where  the  County  Council,  owing  to  the  valuation 
being  very  low,  are  loath  to  do  anything  of  this  sort 
— that  would  be  a proper  case  for  the  State  to  step 
in  and  plant  and  own  the  woods? — It  would  be, 
but  I think  it  would  be  rather  a rash  speculation, 
while  the  other  would  be  very  safe.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I think  things  done  directly  by  Government  funds 
oost  a great  deal  more  than  if  they  were  done  iby 
private  individuals. 

1569.  Lord  Castletown. — The  cost,  you  think,  comes 
from  maladministration? — No,  but  in  the  first  place 
it  would  cost  a great  deal  more  than  if  it  were  done 
by  County  Councils,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  people. 

1570.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belgium  both  things  go 
pari  passu,  the  State  having  forests  alongside  those  of 
the  County  Councils  and  exactly  in  the  same  area  ? 
You  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible  ? — I think  a 
State  forest  would  be  a splendid  thing.  It  would  be 
more  scientifically  managed  than  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, but  I think  it  would  cost  more  than  the  other. 

1571.  Mr.  Fisher. — In  France  nearly  the  whole 
of  those  Communal  forests,  of  which  the  Com- 
munes get  the  revenue,  are  managed  by  the 
State.  They  cannot  trust  the  Communes  to  manage 
them,  because  they  would  cut  them  down  and  would 
hesitate  to  find  money  to  replant  them.  The  result 
is  that  all  woods,  except  those  of  very  small  area,  are 
managed  by  the  State  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
Communes  ? — I contemplate  that  the  Department 
should  have  absolute  control  and  always  be  able  to 
veto  any  cutting,  and  in  fact  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil should  only  cut  in  that  way,  except  when  directly 
advised  to  do  so  by  the  Department. 

1572.  Lord  Castletown. — It  should  be  State  con- 
trol ? — Yes. 

1573.  Chairman. — The  system  in  fact  now  working 
in  relation  to  county  schemes  of  agriculture  and  tech- 
nical instruction,  which  our  Department  supervises 
and  the  County  Council  administers? — Yes,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  with  the  County  Council,  but 
the  final  control  should  certainly  rest  with  the  cen- 
tral department. 

1574.  Mr.  Fisher. — If  the  area  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  employ  a forester — the  County  Council  to  pay 
for  the  wages  of  this  forester,  who  would  be  a trained 
man  sent  down  by  the  State ; if  we  come  to  the  fact 
you  must  have  a man  directly  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  wood — that  would  be  portion  of  the 
upkeep,  to  pay  a trained  forester,  a.  trained  woodman, 
to  look  .after  them,  who  would  be  sent  down  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture? — The  trained  men  now  at 
Avondale  would  be  valuable. 

1575.  Yes  ; they  would  have  a man  to  look  after  the 
woods? — Yes;  if  the  planting  was  sufficiently  large. 

1576.  And  the  county  would  pay  his  wages?— Yes. 

1577.  Professor  Campbell. — Out  of  the  rates?— Out 
of  the  rates — yes. 

1578.  Mr.  Fisher. — He  ought  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  would  know  more  about 
his  technical  qualifications  ? — I think  so.  At  any  rate, 
his  appointment  would  require  to  be  passed  by  them. 
Otherwise  the  local  interests  would  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  worthy  local  man,  who  perhaps  would 
know  nothing  about  forestry. 

1579.  That  would  be  an  important  point  ? — Yes. 

1580.  Chairman.— That  is  what  we  do  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  instructors  ? — That  is 
it  precisely.  I have  put  down  two  or  three  things 
that  I thought  conditions  of  success  in  planting.  One 
of  them  was — I often  think  that  gentlemen  with  ex- 
perience gathered  in  other  countries  do  not  realise  the 
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importance  of  the  wind  in  this  country  in  planting. 
Really  the  chief  difficulty  here  is  the  west  wind.  In 
■other  countries  'they  talk  of  difficulties  of  soil,  climate, 
and  temperature. 

1581.  Mr.  Fisher. — The  west  wind  is  just  as  bad 
anywhere  else,  and  in  the  Vosges  and  Hartz  Moun- 
tains—I expect  it  extends  even  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. I think  every  exposed  place  in  the  world  is 
-exposed  to  the  west  wind. 

1582.  Professor  Campbell.— Do  you  happen  to  know 
of  large  areas  in  Antrim  that,  whether  the  State  or 
the  County  Council  took  them  up,  would  be  suitable 
for  planting,  or  could  you  assist  us  by  pointing  them 
•cut  either  on  maps  or  pointing  out  to  our  represen- 
tatives where  those  lie? — There  are  several  distircts 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  where  I live — the 
•Glens  of  Antrim — there  are  a lot  of  steep  hillsides 

1583.  You  can  assist  us?— Yes;  I certainly  could 
and  would  be  only  too  anxious  to  do  what  I could. 

1584.  So  that  if  anyone  went  down  you  could  point 
them  out  ? — I would  do  all  that  I could  in  that  way. 

1585.  You  have  in  your  mind  now  large  areas — - 
1,000  acres,  as  much  as  that? — As  regards  some  of 
them,  they  would  be  less  than  that. 

1586.  Now,  is  not  sheep  farming  carried  on  in 
Antrim  on  somewhat  different  lines  thah  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  ? In  the  South  of  Ireland  the  tenants  have 
permission  to  put  in  a certain  number  of  “ sums  ” ? — 
We  have  that  in  Antrim.  There  are  a few  large 
sheep  farms. 

• 1587.  On  the  Scotch  system  ?— Yes,  a few,  I believe. 

1588.  Then  the  grazing  rights  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  ? — The  other  is  commoner  in  the  County 
Antrim. 

1589.  There  would  be  more  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  twenty  or  thirty  men  than  with  one  ?— It  would 
be  more  necessary  to  get  them,  because  these  sheep 
mountains  are  really  no  use  to  those  who  have  them, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  than  if  the 
Estates  Commissioners  could  lump  them  together  and 
turn  them  into  economic  holdings.  On  one  mountain 

icn ma-v  be  one  hundred  men  having  such  rights. 

1590.  The  holders  of  the  farms  may  have  an  out- 

run  for  their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  have  grazing 
rights  on  those  mountains  ?— It  is  a place  to  turn 
stock  loose  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  cow 
comes  m rather  worse  than  it  went  out  in  the  spring. 
It  lives,  that  is  all.  * B 

1591.  Chat rmax. — But  this  is  a right  supposed 
to  attach  to  their  holdings  ? — Yes. 

1592.  Professor  Campbell. — It  would  be  necessary 
Wltb  a large  number? — It  would. 

1596.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  in  Antrim  the 
' ST  ,sys.tem  Prevails  in  many  cases,  and  there 
might  be  large  areas  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
hands  ° one  man?-There  might  be  four  or  five  n 
the  whole  county. 

111  ore  than  that  ? Are  there  large  woods 
on ^hose  mountains? — Not  large  ones. 
sec<™l'iIs  ‘I161®  aching  for  profit  planted  on 
ormm  CfSf  al\d  or  is  it  Panted  as  demesne  woods, 
’‘al  or  shelter  woods  ? You  could  not  find  con- 
with  +i,e  .“Ieohs  of  wood  which  had  been  planted 
mv  'le  nepe  of  profit  ? — I know  hardly  any,  except 
my  own  small  bit.  1 

1596.  Very  few?— Very  few. 

Irehmit?  t \s  not  so  well  wooded  as  the  South  of 
c,;.  “ ?TI.do  not  kllow  the  South  of  Ireland,  but  I 
A*  ls,  not  so  weU  wooded  as  Wicklow. 
is  a/-  Or  the  Tipperary  hills?— I do  not  think  it 

icqn"  *t  is  specially  bare  ?— It  is  very  bare, 
much  peat  ?— It  hf  iftt*  pllt*10*16  mountains  have  you 
up^neat  WiW?Uld  you. Propose  that  we  should  take 
of  the  rniwS  f°r  Piantmg  ? — I do  not  think  the  tops 
It  has  A‘®a'ltflnSI  Would  Pay  to  grow  trees  on  at  all. 
vented  them  grewlng.^  ***  W6St  Wind  6ntirely  pie~ 
where*  thfiU pi, ^°3ni  are  not  there  lands  just 
the  moSta,n  K Vat6d  and  begms  to  eome  in,  and 

-ThT"t  nacSvg,?rr  TrthHe  a good  be,t  there  ? 

ing.  it  jo  y j lalJd  1 eontemplated  for  plant- 
ship  to  labour  ^ f thf  Sl0pe  of  the  hiIls-  far  too 
cases,  as  the  ,steeP  even  to  graze  in  many 

1602  Has  w M Aown  over  the  clifis- 

^ marks  of land  be?n  tilled  long  ago?  Are 
great  lpf°f._tl  IaSe  there  ?-Of  course  there  was  a 


1603.  It  is  not  bad  land  ? — It  is  very  good  soil, 
but  you  cannot  get  any  machines  on  it,  as  it  is  so 
steep. 

1604.  If  our  representative  goes  down,  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  show  him  some  of  these  places  ? — 
Yes,  I would  do  everything  I possibly  could. 

1605.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  think  it  par- 
ticularly desirable  those  hills  .should  be  planted 
where  a number  of  men  have  rights  to  graze?— Yes, 
for  their  own  sakes,  I think  so.  Sheep  grazing,  as  a 
rule,  is  a very  profitable  thing,  but  they  make 
nothing  out  of  it. 

1606.  It  would  be  necessary  then  to  have  an  agree- 
ment with  a very  large  number  of  persons? — Yes, 
and  for  that  reason  in  taking  up  planting  I think 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  compulsory 
powers. 

1607.  If  you  had  to  deal  with  only  one  large  sheep 
farmer,  you  would  have  a very  good  chance  of  making 
an  agreement  with  him,  or  even  with  two  or  three, 
but  if  you  had  to  deal  with  twenty  or  thirty,  there 
would  almost  be  sure  to  be  a couple  of  cranks,  so 
you  think  compulsory  powers  should  be  in  the  back- 
ground ? — Yes. 

1608.  Did  you  think  that  would  help  you,  even  if 
they  were  never  exercised? — I think  so. 

1609.  It  would  be  a sort  of  terror  over  them? — I 
contemplate  you  would  have  to  get  some  local  man 
in  whom  the  people  trusted,  say  the  member  of  Par- 
liament or  the  parish  priest,  to  hold  a meeting  and 
explain  that  it  was  for  their  good.  Then,  if  given 
plenty  of  time,  and  every  individual  talked  to  singly, 
fully  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  would  come  in,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  one  or  two  cranks. 

1610.  Chairman. — What  do  you  think  of  having  a 
local  committee? — A local  committee  would  be  a most 
essential  part  of  the  whole  scheme. 

1611.  If  you  had  a local  committee  yoil  think 
those  difficulties  would  be  greatly  reduced  ?— Yes, 
and  if  the  people  of  the  district  eventually  objected 
simply  plant  some  place  else  and  drop  the  whole 
thing. 

1612.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — As  regards  your 
own  planting,  where  is  it  situated  exactly  «— It  is  in 
Glenariff. 

The  aspect,  the  slope  there  is  more  to  the 
east? — It  looks  north-east. 

1614.  You  are  safe  from  the  west  wind  ?— No  ; the 

valley  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and  in  fact 
it  acts  as  a funnel.  The  south-west  wind  is  parti- 
cularly strong.  * 

1615.  How  have  you  got  over  that  in  planting?— 
1 am  planting  hollows.  There  are  places  where  by 
planting  sycamore  on  the  outside  you  can  plant 
laich  and  ash  inside  them. 

1616.  They  act  as  a shelter  on  the  more  exposed 

other*  th  aVrlng  a Shelter,  belt  you  °an  plant  the 
111  tb®  less  exposed  places?- Yes,  but  the  wind 
trouble  is  the  great  one. 

AnS™  5“*  the  gl'efter,  parfc  of  the  highlands  of 
JL  l0peS  m0re  t0  the  wesfc  fhan  the  east,  and 
gets  steeper  ns  you  go  to  the  sea?— Inland  it  slopes 
ge?*ly-  fslopes  very  steeply  to  the  sea. 
shelter  e„fLC0UrS?  ^ °Ught  t0  furllish  Capital 
A th0Se  stfp  slopes  ?-So  it  does.  In  some 
places  there  is  plenty  of  shelter  from  the  west, 
borne  farmers  are  planting  their  own  land,  and  they 
fZ  mU„?h  bLetff  situated  than  I am.  Larch  grows 
tw°  and  a half  feet  m a year  there. 

Chairman.— What  prompts  them  to  plant  ?— 
My  planting ; they  buy  trees  from  me.  That  would 

happen  all  over  the  country 

h^20;.00?3  aPPfy  to  men  who  have  purchased 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  ?— No ; these  men  have 
not  purchased  yet. 

1621.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— ATe  they  plant- 

K-S  “™old“ss  ™ MU  “di»s  *• 

1.622.  Chiefly,  I suppose,  as  shelter?  There  ought 
perhaps,  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  to  that. 
Ihe  law  as  to  registration  is  a useless  thing,  because 
no  tenant  ever  registers.  He  could  not  fill  up  the 
forms  with  the  figures  and  so  on.  The  law  ought  to 
be  altered  so  that  a tree  planted  on  the  holding  W 
the  tenant  should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant 
Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— I suppose  it  is  hardly 
woS'«Wh?1f  altering  lfc  now  at  this  period  of  the 
llffsoo^  t0ry’  aS  there  may  n0t  be  any  landlords 
Mr.  Montgomery  -But  the  landlord  will  have  a 
chance  of  protecting  the  trees  as  long  as  he  is  landlord. 
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Witness. — The  landlords  -who  used  to  take  a lot  of 
trouble  have  ceased  to  trouble  about  them.  But  I 
must  say  that  landlords  and  tenants  .are  most  un- 
reasonably blamed  for  cutting  down  trees.  People 
look  on  a tree  ias  .a  feature  of  the  landscape,  whereas 
it  ds  merely  a crop. 

1623.  Mr.  'Commissioner  Bailey.— If  they  cut  they 
should  plan  t again,  though  ? — Yes ; but  you  cannot 
expect  a landlord  to  plant  if  he  knows  he  will  soon 
be  out  of  it.  They  will  plant  if  they  get  considera- 
tion. There  is  just  one  other  point.  All  those  plant- 
ings would  require  to  be  near  the  sea  or  a river.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  plant  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland.  Irish  railway  rates  would  ruin 
anything. 

1624.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  only  reason  you  say 
planting  there  would  not  be  profitable  ? — .That  is  the 
only  reason.  Plantings  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
round  the  coast  for  sea  carriage. 

1625.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — If  that  is  your 
only  objection  it  would  be  >a  long  time  before  planting 
would  come  in,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  will  happen 
in  the  -meantime  ? — Yes  ; perhaps  it  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent then. 

1626.  Mr.  Montgomery. — The  railway  rates  are 
affected  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the 
timber  merchants.  If  there  were  an  enormous 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  had  in  the  centre 
of  Ireland  the  railways  might  make  more  suit- 
able arrangements,  but  it  is  not  worth  then- 
while  to  make  them  for  the  small  .and  occasional  con- 
signments they  get  now  ? — That  is  quite  so.  There  is 
one  other  thing  I thought  of,  too,  about  this  Board 
of  Forestry  if  it  was  appointed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a survey  of  Ireland  from  the  forestry  point  of  view 
would  be  a very  important  thing,  for  an  expert  like 
Mr.  Forbes  to  go  over  the  country,  and  have  a sort  of 
report  as  to  the  class  of  timber  that  would  grow  in 
certain  places,  and  what  classes  were  growing  there 

Chairman. — Mr.  Forbes  has  made  that  survey  to  a 
considerable  extent  already,  .and  we  hope  that  before 
the  Committee  concludes  he  -and  other  officers  will  have 
covered  the  ground  as  far  as  is  practicable  at  pre- 
sent. 

1627.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — On  that  one 
point,  Mr.  Dobbs,  of  acquiring  land  subject  to  'grazing 
and  other  rights,  as  you  have  a large  experience  in 
Antrim — a county  peculiarly  subject  to  many  of  these 
rights — I would  like  to  put  it  to  you,  if  it  were  found 
necessary  to  introduce  a system  of  compulsion,  as  is 
suggested,  in  oase  one  or  two  men  stood  out  should  the 
putting  dt  into  force  be  allowed  to  rest  with  the 
County  Council  or  some  looal  body  ? Who  would  de- 
cide whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  -power 
should  be  put  in  operation  or  not  ? Would  it  get  over 
the  objection  to  it  supposing  the  local  people  were  al- 
lowed to  decide  whether  they  would  .put  those  powers 
into  operation? — I think  dt  would  be  better  for  a 
Government  Department  to  exercise  the  compulsory 
powers. 


1628.  Yes ; but  as  regards  those  who  should  decide 
whether  to  put  it  into  operation— would  you  have  a 
local  body  or  a Government  authority? — It  would  'be 
far  better  for  a Government  Department  to  apply  it. 
County  Councillors  would  not  at  all  like  applying 
compulsion  to  anybody. 

1629.  But  if  they  wanted  the  scheme  carried  out?— 
They  would  have  to  ask  the  Government  Department 
to  apply  it. 

1630.  Would  you  put  the  onus  on  iaiem  of  asking 
that  that  should  be  done?— Yes,  but  not  of  applying 
the  powers.  Government  Departments  are  always 
abused,  anyhow,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  them. 

1631.  But  if  a County  Council  thought  it  desirable 
that  planting  should  be  carried  out  in  their  county, 
should  not  they  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  it  should  be  carried  out?— Yes,  the  County 
Council  would  say  such  and  such  a place  ought  to  be 
planted.  The  Department  would  then  negotiate 
(through  the  local  committee)  with  the  occupiers. 
When  the  Department  found  they  had  got  the  con- 
sent of,  say,  thirty-eight  out  of  forty  having  grazing 
rights,  it  would  then  rest  with  them  to  decide  whether 
to  apply  compulsion  to  the  outstanding  objectors  or 
not.  The  County  Council  would  only  have  to  decide 
in  the  first  instance  whether  the  locality  should  be 
planted  or  not. 

1632.  CiiAiRifAN. — In  the  majority  of  cases  an  agree- 
ment would  be  secured  in  .a  voluntary  way,  -and  you 
would  only  think  of  compulsion  where  you  had  prac- 
tically a substantial  agreement,  and  where  there  were 
a,  few  obstinate  individuals  holding  out? — If  there 
wei-e  a strong  minority  objecting,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  plant. 

1633.  You  would  not  proceed  with  the  business  at 
■all? — Certainly  not. 

1634.  If  you  were  only  proceeding  in  cases  where 
there  was  a very  insignificant  minority  you  would 
have  the  public  opinion  of  the  county? — You  would 
■require  to  have  public  opinion  on  your  side  before 
planting,  because  a small  minority  could  do  a lot  of 
damage.  They  could  let  their  stock  out  to  graze  on 
the  plantation. 

1635.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Would  not 

•public  opinion  be  more  likely  to  be  with  you  in  the 
case  of  those  two  or  three  cranks  who  stood  out,  if 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  tlie  person  of 
a looal  -authority  rather  than  by  -a  Government 
Department? — If  pressure  was  brought  on  them  by  a 
local  man  they  would  bear  .a  grudge  against  him  all 
the  time,  as  they  do,  and  therefore  he  would  not  do  it. 

1636.  But  a man  could  not  bear  a grudge  against  a 
whole  County  Council  ? — He  would  say  that  so-and-so 
put  them  up  to  it. 

1637.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  do  not  think 
local  option  would  work  in  Antrim? 

1638.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — -You  would  pre- 
fer to  put  the  unpopularity  on  a Government  De- 
partment ? — Yes. 

1639.  They  are  paid  to  take  it  ? — Yes ; it  is  in  their 
day’s  work. 


J.  Scott-Kerr,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  Irish  Forestry  Society,  examined. 


1640.  Chairman.— iMr.  Scott-Kerr,  you  are,  I be- 
lieve, the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Forestry  So- 
ciety ? — Yes. 

1641.  You  have  been  deputed  by  that  body  to  give 
evidence  here? — Yes. 

1642.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  go  through 
the  points  of  your  evidence  as  you  have  pre- 
pared it,  I think  that  would  he  the  most 
convenient  way,  and  we  can  ask  you  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  ? — Yes.  I should 
explain  first  that  my  statement  now  can  only  be  a 
sketch  of  the  various  points.  The  first  point  I would 
seek  to  urge  upon  the  Committee  is  the  imperative 
necessity  that  whatever  plan  they  decide  to  adopt 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  waste  lands  should  be 
put-  in  operation  forthwith.  The  machinery  for 
doing  so  lies  in  their  hands  as  I shall  endeavour  to 
show.  There  were,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reasons  for 
delay,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee 
did  not  hold  their  inquiry  earlier  in  the  year,  so 
that  the  lands  might  be  acquired,  and  actual  plant- 
ing operations  commenced  during  the  present  planting 
season.  There  is,  however,  still  time  to  get  the 


preliminary  work  so  far  advanced  that  a good  deal 
of  planting  might  yet  be  done  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  thus  -avoid  the  entire  loss  of  yet  another 
ye-ar.  My  reason  for  this  urgency  is  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts  agreements  for  pur- 
chasing in  or  about  5,000,000  acres,  or  quarter  the 
total  area  of  Irelaud,  have  -already  been  signed,  and 
each  month  about  80,000  acres  are  passing  from  one 
owner  to  another — for  to  the  tenant  “ signing  the  agree- 
ment” is  synonomous  with  “purchase.”  Six  months 
ago  there  were  probably  10,000  acres  of  waste  moun 
tain  land  in  the  west  of  Cork  for  the  most  part  suit- 
able for  planting,  most  of  which  could  have  been  had 
for  that  purpose  ; now  there  is  none,  and  the  same 
might,  no  doubt,  be  said  of  thousands  of  similar  acres 
all  round  our  southern  and  western  seaboard.  Taking 
up  the  subject  in  the  order  of  reference,  I would  first 
refer  to  the  present  provision  for  State  aid  for 
forestry  in  Ireland.  I would  refer  to  this  under 
the  two  headings  of  (a)  the  acquisition  of  land,  and 
(&)  financial  resources.  The  County  Councils  possess 
power  under  section  19  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903, 
to  acquire  and  work  waste  lands,  but  they  are  stulti- 
fied in  action  by  the  absorption  of  the  fnnd  provided 
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for  this  and  other  purposes  by  these  “other  pur- 
poses.” With  this  exception  there  are  practically 
•onlv  two  measures  enabling  the  State  to  “ nirl  ” tlie 


only  two  measures  ©naming  tne  State  to  “aid”  the 
promotion  of  afforestation.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
Crown  Lands  Act,  1829,  section  52  of  which  enacts 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  may 
purchase  any  lands  in  fee-simple  . . . which  shall 
in  their  judgment  be  desirable  to  be  purchased. 
While  section  34  enables  the  Commissioners  to  sell 
or  lease  any  lands  to  any  “ Bodies  Corporate,”  sections 
12  and  113  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  costs, 
charges  and  expenses  attending  the  management  of 
the  purchased  lands.  The  second  measure  referred 
to  is  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  sections  4 and  20, 
which  enable  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  sell  to 
any  approved  trustees  any  parcel  of  an  estate  for 
the  purpose— among  other  things— of  “ the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  or  the  preservation  of  woods  or  plan- 
tations.” In  conjunction  with  this  should  be 
read  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1899,  which  constitutes  the  Department 
a corporate  body,  for  the  promotion  of  “Agriculture 
and  other  Rural  Industries.  ’ ’ This  expression  includes 
the  aiding,  improving,  and  development  of  forestry 
and  any  industries  immediately  connected  with,  and 
subservient  to,  any  of  the  said  matters,  and  any 
instruction  relating  thereto.  It  would  thus  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Department  to  occupy  the  position  of  a 
Trustee  within  the  meaning  of  the  Land  Act,  and  to 
acquire  and  administer  any  waste  lands  sold  to  them 
by  the  Commissioners.  There  are  certain  advantages 
attaching  to  this  operation,  for  a trustee  purchas- 
ing could  acquire  a much  larger  extent  of  land  with 
a given  income,  owing  to  the  system  of  repaying  an 
advance  by  an  annuity,  than  if  a capital  sum  had  to 
be  paid  down.  Also  that  under  Section  96,  provision 
is  made  enabling  the  Estates  Commissioners’  to  apply 
to  have  labourers’  cottages  erected  on  the  lands  on 
the  terms  and  under  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
various  Labourers’  (Ireland)  Acts.  There  would  also 
appear  to  be  the  further  benefit  that  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  execution  of  “ such  works  as  may  appear 
expedient  for  the  benefit  or  improvement  of  un- 
tenanted land,  purchased  or  proposed  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  Act.”  The  value  of  such  “im- 
provements” (which  might  include  draining,  fenc- 
mg,  and  planting)  would  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
Srm66”  in  a,ddition  M'*  P»ce  of  the  land, 
ner  tk ?ddltlppal  udYance  repaid  in  a similar  man- 
ner. This  would  enable  the  Department  to  engage  in 
larger  operations  with  the  income  at  their  disposal, 
“,'elea*  the  capital  moneys  in  their  hands  for  the 
2®  of  acquiring  waste  lands,  other  than  those 
commg  within  the  iegis  of  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
rnen,  as  to  the  financial  part,  the  present  sources 
and  revenue  available  for  the  purchase  and  utiliza- 
anL,fJJa.  1f-nd!  are  as  follows  : — (1)  The  income 
in  T™iP  *1  realised  out  of  the  Quit  and  Crown  rents 
Wood,  S 5?  administcred  by  the  Commissioners  of 
VeaAj  *?.-  The  receipts  from  these  for  the 

March,  1906,  were  £32,514  12s.  3 id., 
realised  by  Die  redemption  of 
in  all  ^tain  lntere'ts,  £23,404  16s.  Id.,  making 
“lie  8‘-  4 1 * The  bull  of  this  is  applic.bll 

moll  Jr  T°‘  p;ilp°“s'  ,(2)  Tlll!  «"»*  »f  the  Depart- 
to  here  'Yh!,cl1  1 need  not  further  refer 

Council,  W A eVyi  of  lc!'  ln  the  £-  which  County 
to  this  hTV  PTr  t0  ma,<e-  1 have  alread-v  referred 
other  nnrnni  ’ h°7ever’  has  b(*n  f«Hy  applied  to 
of  the\and  4’,failf  iooT*  availabl°‘  W Section  31 
of  the  Tnlf  an,ended  b-y  Section  20 

Works  to  ad™;  Act  °f  p883\  enabling  the  Board  of 
other  than  purPoses  of  planting 

^ooccupiers  t ^ toabs°lute  owners  who  ail 
is  a purcW;  el  fi  Purchaser  under  the  Land  Act 
potent  to  f ^ee-slmP1e  interest,  he  is  com- 
this  fund  should  t«US  loan‘  • The  administration  of 
tbe  Bureau  7^d’rrin  T™V,  °P,'nion'  be  transferred  to 
this  is.  I am  inform  ?lsh  development  Grant.  But 
purposes  as  not  if*'  S°  (aii  ear-marked  for  other 
Tbe  opTniol  be.  counted  on  for  afforestation.  , 

representing  S,  that  a S°ciety;  £hich  1 ‘ 

should  be  estabHshli  thaft  •'reaU  of  Forestry  , 
fat  circumstances  thei  sm  * r,egard  pi'e'  1 

he  subordinate  tn  fbl  ri  f sat,sbed  that  it  should  3 

Vlew  they  have  Lttm-lv6^!^6  a*  °f  Agriculture.  This  i 

f 1 shall  later  on  extent’  1 

dence  will,  therefore  £ • The  burden  of  my  evi-  j 
’ ref0re’  be  1TI  support  of  this  proposal.  ] 


--  Chairman. — I suppose  the  word  “Branch”  r»llll,1„ 

y would  suit  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  “ Bureau  ” ?— 
e Oh,  yes.  We  merely  adopted  the  American  term.  Oct.  9,  1907. 
e 1644.  Lord  Castletown.— It  is  taken  from  the  r 
s American  term.  iJ  QC0M'JVCU 

y Esq. 

1 rr  Giiairman. — “Branch”  is  the  word  we  use. 

Call  it  “ Branch  ” ?— Yes.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
.1  the  ultimate  work  of  a Branch  of  Forestry  must  neces- 
s sanly  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  placed  at  its 
i,  disposal.  My  contention,  however,  is  that  the  beginning 
f should  be  small,  as  the  most  extreme  caution  must 
i 'If  exercised  from  the  outset,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
, the  region  to  be  exploited  is  practically,  as  things 
3 now  are>  an  unexplored  region.  Although,  however, 
r the  germ  is  small  it  should  possess  the  capacity  for 
natural  expansion  as  the  need  and  demand  .arises.  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  a small  and  cautious  start, 
i ,bu*  on  Die  right  lines.  For  the  purposes  of  this,  start, 
and  possibly  for  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  the  funds 
t now  available  under  existing  statutes  would  suffice  for 
j ,al1  requirements,  unless,  indeed— which  in  my  opinion 
. is  not  improbable — matters  developed  so  rapidly  that 
, abnormal  measures  were  called  for  when  the  Treasury 
l would  have  to  provide  money.  But  then  the  demand 
r would  carry  with  it  its  own  justification.  The  fol- 
. lowing  proposal  was  made  by  me  to  the  recent  Com- 
; mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  etc. 

1 Department,  and  has  since  iieen  adopted  by 

i rhe  Committee  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society: — I pro- 
pose that  a Bureau  of  Forestry  should  be  established, 
consisting  of  -a  joint  committee  of  two  members  re- 
presenting the  Department,  and  two  members  repre- 
Die  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests ; 
that  tiie  available  resources  of  these  two  bodies  should 
be  paid  mto  a common  fund,  i.e.,  say,  £50,000  per 
annum  (£30,000  of  revenue  and  £20,000  of  capital),  to 
to  cmtnbuted  by  the  letter  body,  and,  say,  up  to 
in, 000  per  annum  by  the  Department.  The  larger 
sum  could  .be  used  for  capital  outlay,  and  the  £5,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  Staff,  and  for  in- 
cidental outgoings  (including  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, legal  expenses,  contributions  to  statistical  ex- 
penses, insurance  against  forest  fires  and  so  forth. 

I*wllilnw-T°I-£te  'a,n  exPressk>n  of  Die  desira- 
bdlty  ™at  Die  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
should  he  appointed  an  additional  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  represent  Irish  interests,  as 
the  President  of  the  English  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  been  appointed  to  that  body 
164«.  Lord  CiBTmpom-.— Do  yon  man  th.t  tho 
.f  resident  of  tlie  Agricultural  Department  in  England 
is  a Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests?— Yes  ; that 
as  so.  I now  'beg  to  offer  the  following  estimate, 
which  corresponds  with  the  one  laid  by  me  before  the 
recent  Commission : 5,000  acres  acquired  per  annum 
at  a rent  of  2s.  per  acre  equals  £500  per  annum  : 

™nty  pm'C,lase  °l  this  would  be  equal  to 

L10.000  ; 5,000  acres,  at  *5  per  acre  for  draining, 
fencing  and  planting,  £25,000,  making  the  amouit 

PU5mnlt*1ST,moeS<?d  nert  s1*  yean, 

±oo,uuu.  i'he  first  year  would  be  largely  absorbed  in 
preliminaries— expenses  of  Branch,  Staff,  etc.— £5,000 
As  lands  would  have  to  be  taken  up  as  opportunity 
offered  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Acts,  a cer- 
tain sum  would  have  to  be  reserved  for  this  purpose, 

G+?r  ^'D^gh  such  areas  could  not  be  immediately 
utilised.  It  might  .be  well,  on  eoonomic  and  diploma- 
tic grounds,  to  distribute  this  5,000  acres  in  the 
earlier  years  over  as  much  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
Ireland  as  possible,  but  no  one  block  should  certainly 
be  less  than  1,000  acres.  Even  at  this,  the  relative 
preliminary  cost  of  reclaiming  and  planting  would 
be  slightly  higher;  (but  this  would  be  justified  on 
eoonomic  grounds,  and  even  foresters  must  concede 
something  to  the  larger  “ Irish  .problem.”  Inchoos- 
lng  land  m this  way  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  extension,  and  the  State  might  even 
pa,y  something  to  secure  an  option  on  adjoining 
lands.  Fencing  is  rather  a matter  of  detail,  .but  I 
have  found  it  an  advantage  to  fence  at  least  portion 
of  the  enclosure  with  goat-proof  wire  fencing  at  lOd 
to  Is.  3d.  per  yard,  as  this  can  be  removed  bodily 
and  replaced  on  the  outside  when  additional  land  is 
taken.  Mountainous  lands  do  not,  .as  a rule,  require 
much  draining,  except  of  a superficial  nature.  As  to 
the  labour  required,  speaking  from  one’s  own  ex- 
p!anDn?  in  Ireland  I find  that  eighty  to 
ninety  men,  including  two  foremen,  will  plant  1000 
acres  during  the  six  winter  months,  allowing  .for  bad 
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weather  .and  the  inevitable  strike  and  other  contin-  already  provide  tor  this.  A properly  constructed 

gencies.  The  cost  of  this  is  about  £1,400.  It  is  a screen  in  each  field  or  series  of  fields,  will  provide 

material  point  that  in  winter  one  foreman  of  the  more  adequate  shelter  for  animals  than  the  extrava- 

Avondale  type  would  be  .required  to  about  each  1,000  gant  double  ditches,  or  the  rank,  unkempt  growth  of 

> acres,  whereas  in  summer  the  same  man  could  ade-  whitethorn  and  knarled  valueless  trees,  which  may 

quately  supervise  5,000  acres ; but  meantime  what  be  picturesque  and  romantic,  but  is  a shocking  waste- 

are  the  other  four  to  do  for  half  the  year?  As  it  is  of  valuable  land  and  soil  nourishment.  As  the  law 

desirable  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  I would  stands  .at  present  I have  reason  to  believe  the  only ' 
suggest  that  a start  be  made  with  the  40,000  to  50,000  control  which  the  Land  Commission  can  exercise  is 


acres  of  purchasable  waste  land  contained  i 


. their  capacity  as  mortgagors  < 


turn*  prepared  by  my  .Society,  and  already,  I under-  and  as  such  they  could  oppose  the  destruction  of  trees- 
stand,  .in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  To  this  might  where  it  can  be  shown  to  be  constructive  “ Waste  ” on 


be  added  other  lands  of  a similar  character  known  of 


e part  of  the  mortgagee,  that  is,  the  occupier.  Much 


through  other  channels.  If  these  were  carefully  in-  might  be  accomplished  within  the  ambit  of  the  pro- 
spected and  .reported  on,  a choice  could  be  made  of  sent  law  if  the  Estates  Commissioners’  Inspectors  were 

suitable  areas,  and  operations  forthwith  started  dur-  to  carry  a marking- axe  with  them  when  visiting  a 

ing  the  present  season.  I >am  assuming  that  the  holding  and  mark  the  more  important  trees,  or  such 


Avondale  Nurseries  could  provide  a large  proportion 
of  the  plants  required,  of  three  or  four  years’  growth, 


as  are  required  for  shade  or  shelter,  and  -that  these- 
should  be  considered  part  of  the  security  for  the  -ad- 


as  I do  not  think  that  private  Irish  nurseries  could  vance  by  the  Land  Commission.  From  a wide  prac- 
be  relied  on  at  first  to  meet  the  sudden  increase  in  t-ical  experience  I do  not  think  this  would  be  really 
the  demand.  In  Scotland  tire  Commissioners  of  such  a formidable  undertaking  in  practice  as  it  may 
Woods  and  Forests  have  just  invested  nearly  £30,000  appear  on  paper,  for  in  many  regions  in  the  West 
of  tire  £35,000  annually  derived  from  that  country  in  and  South  known  to  me  the  axe  might  be  left  at  home, 
the  purchase  of  .an  estate  of  over  12,000  acres,  pr.in-  .and  on  perhaps  .a  majority  of  the  other  holdings  only 
cipally  of  mountain  land  in  Argyleshire ; but  such  a a score  or  so  of  trees  at  the  most  would  have  to  be 
course  in  Ireland — if  such  were  contemplated —would  marked.  The  same  regulations  as  now  exist  for 


be  more  heroic  than  practical,  as  under  Irish  < 


supervising  the  other  “securities”  on  the  purchased 


ditions  it  would  neither  meet  the  economic  agrarian  farm  (as  houses,  etc.)  might  be  extended  to  this  addi- 

problems,  nor  would  it  be  possible  here — whatever  it  tional  lien.  It  would  appear  also  that  under  nume- 


may  be  in  Scotland — to  assimilate  so  much  land — 
situated  as  it  would  be  in  one  place — within  a rea- 
sonable time.  The  scarcity  of  labour  in  Ire- 


rous  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  a tenant  pur- 
chaser might  be  indicted  for  committing  “ equitable 
waste,”  which -is  defined  to  be  “an  act  of  wanton 


land  is  a serious  problem,  and  one  the  Branch  spoliation  and  destruction  -affecting  the  individual 
would  have  to  face  at  the  outset.  As  far  as  character  and  amenities  of  the  estate  as  originally 


possible  local  labour  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  would  enter  into  competition  with, 
and  probably  raise,  the  market  price  of  labour  to  the 
■private  employer ; whereas,  if  labour  was  imported 


settled.”  Tire  fact  to  be  determined  is  whether  the 
timber  was  originally  planted  for  ornament,  shelter, 
or  other  useful  or  reasonable  purpose  “by  some  per- 
son having  the  absolute  dominion.”  It  should  be  re- 


to  a district,  as  probably  it  would  have  to  be  to  a oer-  niemberedDthat  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  when 
tain  extent,  temporary  housing  accommodation  would  re-selling  any  lands,  can  make  any  terms  with  the 
require  to  he  provided,  which  would  increase  the  purchasing  tenant  they  choose ; also  that  the  Land 
initial  cost  of  planting.  In  fact,  I may  say  here  Judge,  under  the  40th  Section  of  the  Act  of  1896,  can 
that  .a  Bui'eau  of  Forestry  would,  from  the  start,  he  sell,  subject  to  the  retention  of  the  timber.  Whether 
confronted  by  so  many  delicate  and  conflicting  -the  third  sub-section  of  Section  13  of  the  Land  Act 
problems,  not  necessarily  connected  with  Forestry,  of  1903  could  or  should  be  strengthened  by  the  inclu- 
calhng  for  the  most  careful  handling,  and  an  inti-  sion  of  “timber”  with  “mines  and  minerals,”  which 
mate  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  are  reserved  to  the  Land  Commission,  is  worthy  of 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  heaving  more  or  less  directly  on  consideration.  I admit  that  certain  difficulties 
the  subject,  m cider  to  keep  the  preliminary  organd-  would,  in  practice,  be  found  in  giving  effect  to  tlieso 
sation,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  on  the  right  various  suggestions ; but  the  Land  Commission 


lines,  and  to  avoid  mistakes.  The  County  Councils 
have  already,  as  previously  stated,  certain  powers 


under  the  Land  Act  of  1903  for  purchasing  lauds,  these  could  be  utilised,  and,  if 


already  possesses  certain  means  of  protecting  the  se- 
curities upon  which  their  advances  are  made,  and' 


etc.  ; but  these  .are- 


for  the  present  puiposes.  In  my  opinion,  however, 


1647.  A while  ego,  if  I may  antermpt,  you  ..id  "*  ™>oli  o.n  1»  done  to  restrain  the  dearing  of 

15  per  acre  for  Saining,  planting  and  iedcing  t-  an  .ntelli|ent  pttbl.c  opinion  oan  to  edit- 

Yes.  o-io.  o cated  on  the  subject ; but  m the  meantime,  although 

tho  clearances  are  to  .be  deplored,  I do  not  think  that 

1648.  Chairman’. — Rather  a low  estimate? — As  I 'the  result,  in  the  bulk,  will  be  so  disastrous,  as  the 

was  saying,  these  are  inoperative  owing  to  the  fact  history  of  Ireland  teaches  us  that  the  fears  entertained 

ht>n+  f'l.r,  1 ......  y\ p 1 ,7  IT,.  C 1.  „ c-n/4>  oiilijno+o  ..o-r.  t In  Hilo 


that  tho  levy  of  Id.  in  the  £ for  such  a purpose 
already  hypothecated  for  other  objects.  It  would 


on  such  subjects  .are  not  frequently  justified  in  the 
result.  As  to  .proposed  alterations  in  the  existing 


a simple  matter  to  provide  another  Id.  in  the  £ for  laws,  in  my  opinion  it  is,  on  general  grounds,  un- 

this  purpose  by  itself,  but  I think  that  at  first  the  desirable  to  alter  the  present  law  during  the  earlier 

functions  of  the  County  Councils  should  be  confined  years,  and  until  an  intelligent  public  opinion  can  he 

to  assisting  and  advising  the  central  branch,  which  created  on  the  subject  of  home  forestry.  The  Statute 

latter  would  provide  the' funds.  Later  on,  if  it  was  and  -Common  laws  give  large  powers  in  many  respects, 

found  desirable— as  I think  it  would  be — to  obtain  and  where  these  fail,  and  a certain  amount  of  loss 

financial  .assistance  for  the  Councils  to  enable  them  -and  difficulty  results,  it  is  a question  whether  it  would 

to  purchase  and  plant  waste  lands,  their  revenue  n°t  'be  better  to  suffer  such  losses  than  force  fresh 

could  at  first  be  utilised  in  acquiring  the  lands  in  Statutes  on  an  unappreciative  and  uneducated  public, 

each  respective  county  which  had  already  been  acquired  We  would  probably  lose  more  than  we  gained.  Oir 

and  planted  up  by  the  Bureau,  refunding  to  that  the  other  -hand,  there  are  certain  mild  amendments 

body  the  moneys  expended  by  them.  In  any  case  it  ar|d  additions  to  the  present  law  which  would,  to  any 

would  be  essential  that  the  administration  of  such  thinking  person,  be  obviously  desirable  and  beneficial 

county  forests  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ex-  for  the  protection  of  the  State  property;  and  although 

pert  central  Branch,  which  would  act  through  a Com-  the  various  propositions  I make  could  be  taken  up  ande- 

mitbee  of  each  Council.  pendently  of  these,  their  existence  would  facilitate 


low  aWv  SESL+i,  n * L % te™1  «■>  waste  land.  Ill  at  are  planted  should  »«  l» 


SrShS^d °nlj  Justlf¥  dunes,  slob  land,  etc.,  should  have  any  tax  imposed 
vroiUKls  the  contimrfH^  lf1  -,^Unds-  +0'!  economic  for  the  same  period.  The  authority  of  the  Brand 

be°iustified  anff-une^i.n,  1h,<fger<w  t!'mb«r  ca™ot  should  be  paramount  upon  all  lands  upon  wind 

shel ter1  belts  n.and  screens ? rtTf-p  T ene0uvapc}  to  plant  State  money  has  -been  expended,  and  upon  private 
*itJ on their  farm^  L?  fdf£n  lawfully  chosen  woods  voluntarily  surrendered  to  them  for  admmis- 

sites  on  their  farms.  Some  of  the  County  Councils  trative  purposes.  The  penalties  for  trespass  should 

* See  page  289. 
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■be  increased  in  the  case  of  lands  planted  at  the  public 
expense,  in  addition  to  making  good  the  damage  and 
loss  caused  by  the  delinquent.  It  should  be  made  a 
punishable  offence  to  carry  or  have  a light  of  any 
sort  within.  220  yards  of  the  reserved  area,  and  like- 
wise to  build  any  new  house  or  shed  within  440  yards 
thereof.  A law  analogous  to  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Act  should  be  obtained  to  prohibit  (with  penalties) 
the  importation  of  infected  seeds  or  plants,  or  to 
isolate  infected  .areas,  or  in  some  cases  to  destroy  in- 
fected plants  and  trees  in  prescribed  areas  (with  or 
without  compensation).  Although  it  would  probably 
not  require  any  fresh  enactments,  I think  it  im- 
portant that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
greater  reliability  of  the  statistical  returns  of  forests 
in  Ireland,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  agricultural  re- 
tarns.  At  present  the  enumerators  are  unpaid — and 
cannot,  therefore,  in  fairness,  be  held  responsible — 
and  are  drawn  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Constabu- 
lary. The  task  is  an  unpopular  one,  and  is  fre- 
quently relegated  to  inexperienced  recruits,  as  this 
method'  is  .adopted  to  give  them  a knowledge  of  their 
district  when  they  first  join.  These  men  oannot 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
compute  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  acreage  in 
any  particular  area,  nor  can  they  be  depended  on  to 
recognise  the  various  species  and  qualities  of  timber 
trees,  nor,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  to  estimate  the 
probable  yields  of  certain  crops.  In  fact  the  system 
is  more  casual  and  haphazard  than  is  justified  by  the 
great  importance  of  the  matter.  I would  propose  the 
following  alterations  in  the  system: — 1st-.  That 
County  Inspectors  should  be  requested  to  appoint  as 
official  enumerators  only  intelligent  men  of  good 
standing.  2nd.  That  each  enumerator  should  be  paid 
£2  per  annum  for  his  services,  which  only  take  -about 
ten  days  each  year.  This  would  require  about  £3,000, 
as  there  are  about  1,500  enumerators.  3rd.  That, 
each  enumerator,  upon  appointment,  should  undergo 
a preliminary  -and  rudimentary  examination  in  order 
to  prove  his  capacity  for  identifying  the  various  til- 
lage crops,  etc.,  and  tlieir  probable  yield  under  given 
circumstances,  and  the  species  of  trees ; also  to  test 
his  ability  of  fairly  estimating  acreages.  4th.  That 
the  present  Agricultural,  and  the  prospective  Forestry 
Inspectors,  should  have  power  to  call  at  any  time  for 
any  return  they  choose,  in  order  that  it  may  be  checked 
by  him.  This  would  emphasise  the  personal  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  the  office  of  enumerator.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Policy  I advocate  is  to  use  the 
existing  common  and  statute  laws  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  stretching  their  interpretation  to 
their  utmost  limits,  before  seeking  new  laws  and  new 
powers,  which,  in  any  case,  are  a fruitful  cause  of 
delay,  and  -are  premature  until  the  new  Bureau  can 
gain  experience  for  itself  in  actual  practice,  thus 
justifying  its  existence,  and  demonstrating  to  a 
highly  susceptible  Irish  public  the  need  for  extended 
powers  and  for  further  protective  laws. 

1650.  Yon  are  of  opinion  then  that  at  the  present 
time  no  change  in  the  law  is  really  desirable  ? — Yes, 
as  the  present  powers  are  sufficient  to. make  a start 


1651.  You  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
statement  you  made  at  the  outset  as  to  the  urgency 
°‘  §®tt'ng  hold  of  available  land? — I say  so  decidedly. 

1652.  You  think  that  sufficient  powers  exist  under 

the  present  law  to  enable  the  Department,  or  any 
Branch  that-  might  be  established,  to  proceed  to  work 
'?  18  natter  of  afforestation  ? — Yes ; I think  espe- 

cially under  the  Act  of  1829,  the  State  could  commence 

,o-morrow  morning.  for  that  matter,  to  purchase  the 

lands  they  found  to  be  suitable,  and  so  on. 

1653.  But  such  questions  as  those  we  were  discus- 
' ,g  Wlttl  *“e  ?asfc  witness,  such  questions  as  com- 
p sory  powers  in  the  case  of  existing  rights  you  con- 
Slder  night  be  deferred  ?— Yes. 

OnrWw°Sfc  -R,'ev-  ,Dr-  Kelly.— 10,000  acres  of  West 
v that  might  have  been  available  two  or  three 

tenants8?— Y^  "0W  PaSSed  int°  the  halld-  of  the 

lO^OOn  'V0U  th!nk  y°u  night  have  obtained  those 
we  under  the  Present  law  ?— I think 

this  ” „part  of  them’  least,  and  for 

who  hni«f0n’  taat  * know  a number  of  tenants 
three  sPeakin2  roughly,  of  about  two  or 

£iee  Hundred  acres,  with  rents  from  £12  or  £15  up  to 
, ’ . h neans  that  they  have  ten  to  twenty 


acres  of  tillage  and  a great  amount  of  waste  mountain 
land,  most  of  which  is  not  suitable  for  grazing,  be- 
cause there  is  a poisonous  herb  or  something,  which,  I 
am  told,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  poisons  their 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  frequently  they  have  asked  me  if 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  these  mountain  parts. 
They  said  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it 
was  an  incubus  upon  their  industry. 

1656.  Do  you  think  that  idea  prevails  to  any  con- 
siderable extent — the  idea  of  their  being  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  these  parts  of  their  holdings? — Well,  I 
merely  repeat  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I admit  that  when 
you  came  to  close  quarters  with  these  tenants  they 
might  be  likely  to  have  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  land. 

1657.  Have  you  heard  of  people  being  very  anxious 
to  keep  the  land,  even  if  it  is  worthless? — There  is,  of 
course,  the  land  hunger. 

1658.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  numerous 
suits  at  law  with  reference  to  what  you  refer  to  as 
lands  worthless  to  them.  That  there  are  cases  in 
which  they  may  admit  that  the  land  is  not  worth 
sixpence,  yet  which  they  will  spend  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  order  to  retain,  even  if  it  is  not.  worth  sixpence? 
I believe  so. 

1659.  That  being  so,  you  are  not.  1 suppose,  likely 
.to  get  hold  of  these  10,000  acres?— I should  not  start 
with  a difficulty  like  that. 

1660.  But,  in  the  meantime,  you  will  remember  you 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  passing 
from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants,  and  that  there  is 
urgency  in  this  matter.  Remember  that  we  have 
agreements  lodged  for  5,000,000  acres,  and  that  in  a few 
years  more  the  amount  will  be  10,000,000  acres  ; that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  whole  opportunity  will  be  slip- 
ping away  from  you.  That  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances of  urgency  to  which  you  refer? — Yes. 

1661.  Now,  if  you  are  to  settle  the  question,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  settled  either  by  compulsion  or  by 
agreement  ? — Yes,  obviously. 

1662.  Is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

1663.  The  opportunity  will  pass  a.way,  say,  in  seven 
or  eight  or  ten.  years  at  most.  What  do  you  think  ? Is 
it  that  it  could  be  settled  by  agreement? — I think,  with 
regard  to  the  land  lying  to  hand  it  certainly  could, 
or  a certain  proportion  of  it.  Are  you  referring  to 
these  West- Cork  lands? 

1664.  We  began  with  those.  But  what  I say  of 
those  lands  I think  we  might  say  generally  of  the 
whole  of  the  country  ? — I had  in  view  the  fact  that  tho 
Land  Commission,  when  an  estate  was  purchased, 
often  had  a lot  of  waste  land,  which  sometimes  the 
tenants  do  not  want,  as  in  some  cases  that-  I know. 
In  some  cases  they  are  better  without  it.  Also  where 
the  lands  are  sold  direct  to  the  tenant  there  are  waste 
lands.  In  one  case ' in  the  County  Tipperary  the 
landlord  has  a square  mile  of  mountain  lying  away 
from  the  house  left  on  his  hands,  and  we  might  have 
that  at  ten  shillings  an  acre  if  we  wished. 

1665.  There  are  some  plots  of  land  like  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  a great  deal  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  say  without  investigating.  Because, 
speaking  -of  waste  lands,  the  popular  idea  is  that  there 
are  2,000,000  acres  of  waste  land.  I should  say  that 
two-thirds  of  that  is  not  suitable  for  planting."  This 
particular-  plot  I have  inspected  myself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting,  and  it  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
growth  of  larch.  In  the  County  Waterford  I was 
valuing  land  for  the  same  purpose,  2,000  acres.  It 
appeared  to  be  suitable,  but  when  I came  to  walk  it 
I found  it  cold  and  shallow  and  damp,  and  unsuitable 
for  growing  marketable  timber. 

1666.  What  is  your  suggestion  now  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  when  the  land  is  passing  away  from 
the  landlord.  If  not  secured  now  it  will  never  be.  It 
is  a case  of  now  or  never.  What  is  your  suggestion 
as  to  this?  You  say  yourself  that  it  is  urgent? — Well 
of  course  the  Bureau  of  Afforestation  or  Branch 
of  Forestry,  if  started,  will  only  have  a certain 
capacity  of  assimilation  for  ten  years. 

1667.  But  during  the  ten  years  could  you  not 
acquire  the  land?  You  are  not  bound  to  plant  it  at 
once.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  land  is  urgent.  The 
planting  of  the  land  could  be  continued  on  for  the 
next  100  years.  We  are  on  the  question  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  land,  and  not  on  the  planting,,  for 
the  real  urgency  is  about  its  acquisition.  The  urgency 
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Dublin.  is  not  about  the  planting.  What  is  your  suggestion 
— to  meet  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
Oct.  9^1907.  which  is  now  passing  away,  and  which  will  have  passed 
J.  Scott-Kerr  aw;t/  W tlle  course  of  the  ten  years? — Assuming  that 
’ within  the  next  two  months  a Branch  was  started,  the 
Estates  Commissioners  might  make  a requisition  to 
the  Branch  to  have  certain  lands  inspected  as  suit- 
able for  planting.  And  if  they  are  suitable  for  plant- 
ing they  might  utilise  their  funds  in  purchasing  it 
either  from  the  landlord  direct  or  from  the  Estates 
Commissioners. 

1668.  Or  from  the  tenants? — Or,  if  you  could  man- 
age it,  from  the  tenants.  I think  we  might  leave  out 
the  tenants’  lands  for  the  present. 

1669.  But  the  sale  agreements  are  being  carried ; the 
great  mass  of  that  five  millions  is  being  dealt  with  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  here.  It  will  pass  to  the 
tenants  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  How  are 
you  to  get  the  waste  lands  included  in  these  agree- 
ments ? — I do  not  so  much  refer  to  them,  because  I 
think  they  would  be  so  much  broken  up,  and  there- 
fore not  so  suitable  for  planting,  as  to  justify  our 
deferring  consideration  of  the  problem  connected  with 
them. 

1670.  Don’t  you  say  that  5,000,000  in  agreements  is 
lodged,  and  nothing  has  been  done  ? — I do  not  propose 
to  purchase  five  million  acres  of  waste  lands. 

1671.  It  has  not  been  stated  that  there  are 
5,000,000  of  waste  lands,  but  agreements  for  five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  you  express  regret  that 
these  lands  are  passing  from  one  owner  to  another, 
and  could  not  be  acquired  ? — I should  rather  say  the 
waste  land  represented  by  that  five  millions.  There 
is  waste  land  upon  every  estate.  It  might  be  bog  or 
kind”****11’  °r  RCra*3’  °r  wooc1’  or  something  of  that 

1672.  You  would  not  agree  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners, or  any  other  body,  should  get  additional 

no*  ^hink  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset. 

1673.  If  you  do  not  get  them  now  what  is  the  use 
ot  getting  them  la'ter.  It  is  now  or  never?— I should 
say  there  is  one-fourth  of  the  waste  lands  that  could 
be  acquired. 

Lord  Castletown. — It  is  the  acquisition  that  is 
i mportant.  You  could  develop  the  planting  as  long  as 
you  liked.  ° b 

planting^  ^ Keij'y- — Yes  ; there  is  no  hurry  about 

M16JV'"d  I a rogges. 

tion  We  .are  both  on  the  same  Forestry  Association. 
c nnnlnnr>  t,IS  l^ea  was  that,  as  to  the  particular 
5,000,000  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  or  any  number  of  million  acres,  there 
^ machinery  to  acquire  it,  because,  under  the  Act  of 
^9,  the  Woods  and  Forests  Commissioners  have 
power,  and  if  the  Estates  Commissioners  wished, 
reSard  t0  a»y  waste  lands  passing  through  their 
hands,  they  could  apply  to  the  Woods  and  Forests 
commissioners  to  purchase  them,  with  the  view  to 
making  them  State  forest  land?— Yes,  that  is  what 
I was  rather  working  at. 
i cZf - Provid(!S  yo«  with  machinery  ? 

1676.  Most  Rev  Dr.  Kelly.— Do  you  think  the 
machinery  is  effective? 

Lord  Castletown.— We  do  not. 

J ,R7-.  D,r-  Ke“y-— If  the  machinery  is 

not  effective  what  is  tiie  worth  of  it? 

rurht  TLLrd1  Castletown.— You  are,  of  course,  quite  : 
does  he  tbint  \n.talded  ,t0  Put  ^at  question  to  him- 
iloo  r , tJ}e  machmery  effective.  , 

th  madS  Castletown.— I think  myself  that 

*0.  whS, ”PV  ” h™  "g  ,,t  en”'6h’  but  th,t  th»  ] 

1681  ifr  P1  ”"5'  ?°  not  b“  greased. 

West  P nl'  SSTTST.  BA>“y— Vo«  talked  ,b„„t 
>vest  Cork,  and  said  that  a great  area  nassed  awnv  ■ 

i 

1682  Was  S If*?  the  ha«ds  of  the  tenants. 

t/gj  «Dp°«CSl  “6y  “ddA“!“d"  «» 

was?  Do  yo/ think  the  ?f  how  little  worth  it  ] 

think  “ £5  jjSK* *Jei”fd!d  V 

n.issionis‘S  to  S:£SS^ £ oie  5*^! ! 

purely  friendly  arrange  ™!*  °'''  “ wouId  b“  ‘ , 


1686.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tenant  would 
give  up  land  and  rights  which  he  now  possesses, 
merely  on  the  persuasion  of  the  Estates  Commissioners? 
— I think  he  would  if  he  could  get  a corresponding 
relief  in  the  annuity  instalment. 

1687.  So  you  would  compensate  him  ? — Certainly. 

1688.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Take  the  case  of  a 
tenant  purchaser  who  had  a certain  area  of  land  suitable 
for  planting,  if  the  Inspector  came  to  him  and  said— 
“Will  you  surrender  a certain  portion  of  it,  and  the 
annuity  will  be  proportionately  diminished,”  do  you 
think  lie  would  in  a case  of  that  sort  agree? — I think 
a certain  number  of  them  would  do  it. 

1689.  Without  further  compensation? — Yes.  Of 

course  a difficulty  would  arise. 

1690.  Suppose  you  did  that  in  the  case  of  one  man. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  having  a pldt  for  such  a 
purpose  only  here  and  there.  To  he  of  any  use  you 
should  get  this  land  in  big  blocks  ?— Certainly. 

1691.  You  would  need  to  get  a large  number  of  these 
tenant  purchasers  to  co-operate  in  giving  up  the  land 
in  that  way  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  it  was  fairly  represented  to  them, 
/he  lands  that  I know  personally  run  along  the  upper 
bank  of  the  Lee. 

1692.  Do  you  mean  beyond  Macroom  ?— Above 
Inclugeela. 

1693.  Are  there  grazing  rights  very  largely  over  the 
holdings  ?— They  are  included  in  the  judicial  holdings. 

I think  if  an  Inspector  went,  with  .all  the  influence  lie 
represents,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  mountain 
lands  were  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that  they  would  «et 
some  relief  in  the  annuities,  although  they  would 
retain  a certain  amount  of  grazing,  they  would  prob- 
ably be  persuaded  if  the  facts  were  fairly  represented 
to  them. 

1694.  I take  it  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  in 
that  way  would  be  comparatively  small?— That  is  a 
difficulty. 

1695.  Unless  a man  got  a fairly  substantial  coin- 
pensation  he  would  not  be  likely  to  surrender  any  part 
of  his  holding,  having  regard  to  this  desire  that 
the  Bishop  speaks  of  to  hold  on  to  all  the  land  that 
he  has,  even  if  it  is  worthless  ?— It  would  be  hard  to 
say  what  would  be  the  effect  in  practice. 

1696.  How  do  you  suggest  that  steps  should  be  taken 

to  carry  out  the  proposals  that  yoii  have  in  your  mind  ? 

What  body  should  acquire  the  lands,  supposing  that 
these  tenants  were  persuaded  to  surrender  them  ?— My 
proposal  is  that  a Forestry  Branch  should  be  started, 
consisting  of  two  representatives  of  the  Woods  and 
1 orests  Commissioners  .and  two  of  the  Department 
(that  of  course  is  only  a proposal)  and  that  they  should 
be  accepted  as  a Corporate  Body,  under  the  Act,  to 
whom  shouM  be  assigned  the  waste  lands  coming 
into  the  hands  of  the  Estates  Commissioners. 

1697.  Could  that  be  done  without  further  legisla- 
tion  ?— I believe  it  could,  because  the  Act  of  ’29  gives 
the  Commissioners  very  plenary  powers. 

1698.  To  acquire  lands?— Yes,  and  to  work  them 
it  necessaiy. 

1699.  You  mean  that  they  could  purchase  from  the 
Estates  Commissioners  land  that  came  into  the>r 
hands?— -Yes;  and  use  their  funds  further  for  ad- 
ministrative work,  for  planting,  fencing,  and  so  on. 

1700-  But  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  their 
hands  pretty  full  at  present,  and  will  have  them  so 
tor  a great  number  of  years,  and  they  could 
lardly  devote  a lot  of  their  time  to  carrying 
on  negotiations  with  individual  tenants.  Would  it 
If;  be  better  to  have  some  special  body  to  deal  with 
it ! they  would  be  rather  troublesome  negotiations, 
you  see  ? I think  any  Inspector  who  represents  the 
Covemment  would  have  equal  influence  with  the  ten- 
ants. 

1701.  Professor  Campbell. — Do  you  tliink  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  would  be  willing  to 
do  what  you  suggest  on  such  short  notice  ? — I cannot 
at  all  say.  I think  they  could  be  made  to  do  so. 

1702.  Do  you  know  their  views  on  the  subject  ? — 

I hhow  nothing  beyond  what  has  been  published. 

1703.  Mr.  Montgomery. — With  regard  to  your  point 
about  the  opportunity  being  lodt,  would  not  the  thing 
work  in  this  way.  At  present  there  is  no  body  with 
any  power  to  purchase  and  buy  land — no  public  body. 
The  Woods  and  Forests  Commissioners  are  not  pur- 
chasing land  ? — No. 
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1704.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Department  may 
have  the  power,  but  not  the  funds,  and  the  position  of 
«,  landlord  who  is  selling  his  estate  is  this : There  is  a 
quantity  of  land  in  a judicial  tenancy,  a't  a very  small 
rental  value,  perhaps  2d.  or  3d.  an  acre.  Now,  if  your 
views  were  carried  out — if  there  was  an  immediate 
prospect  of  somebody  giving  a reasonable  price  for  the 
land,  would  not  the  landlord,  in  many  cases,  instead 
of  swelling  the  price  by  throwing  some  planting 
land  into  his  agreement,  try  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  tenant  to  surrender  part  of  his  useless  land 
in  consideration  of  some  reduction  on  purchase  price? 
— Yes. 

1705.  And  if  the  landlord  had  any  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able  to  sell  this  plantation  land,  would  he  not 
hold  a good  deal  of  it  and  have  it  available,  and  agree 
also  with  tenants  who  have  outlying  parts,  which 
were  allowed  to  them  at  a time  when  landlords  or 
agents  were  careless,  when  they  could  allow  them  to 
have  it,  and  take  it  away  from  'them  next  year  if  they 
wished  ; but  which  would  now  become  their  permanent 
property.  Would  he  not  be  disposed  to  give  the 
tenant  the  inland  part  of  the  farm  at  a cheap  judi- 
cial rent,  and  take  the  other  over  ? — I quite  agree.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  landlord  would  agree  that 
this  land  has  a certain  market  value  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  central  body. 


1706.  Chairman. — That  would  remove  a great  deal 
oi  the  difficulty  about  negotiations  as  to  the  tenants' 
grazing  rights  ? — Yes. 

i 17°7;  I1;  b®  done  between  them  and  the  land- 

lord  when  the  general  operations  of  sale  were  going 
on  ? — Yes.  B 6 

1708.  Lord  Castletown.— The  Landlord  is  not  likely 
to  go  to  the  trouble  unless  there  is  some  authority  ? — 
Yes.  Take  the  case  in  the  County  Tipperary  that 
I have  spoken  of.  The  owner  gets  30s.  a year  for  700 
acres,  and  he  really  pays  that  in  rates.  It  is  not 
worth  a sixpence  to  him. 

1709.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Then  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners’ Inspector  would  come  in.  If  the  land- 
lord said  I want  a tenant  to  do  so  and  so,  and  the 
Inspector  says  that  it  would  be  a reasonable  thing  to 
do,  his  influence  would  come  in  to  make  it  possible 
to  prevent  this  land  passing  to  the  tenant  in  such 
a way  that  it  oannot  be  got  away  from  him  .again. 

1710.  Chairman. — If  funds  were  provided,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Public  Department  or  Body 
for  that  purpose,  you  consider  that  that  would  set 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion,  and 
that-  the  machinery,  as  dt.  is  .at  present,  would  be 
sufficient  ? — -Yes.  It  would  put  the  machinery  into 


Dublin. 
Oct.  9.  1907. 
J-  Scotfc-Kerr, 


J.  P.  Pyb,  esq.,  m.b.,  n.sc.,  F.R.u.i.,  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  examined. 


1711.  Chairman. — We  are  aware  that  you,  for 
■many  years,  have  taken  a special  interest  in  questions 
of  forestry,  and  you  Slave  submitted  suggestions  on 
the  subject  to  public  Departments  from  time  to  time  ? 
—Yes. 

1712.  You  have  also,  I think,  done  something  your- 
self in  the  County  Galway  ? — Yes ; I have  done  a 
little  planting  dn  Connemara,  where  I live. 

1713.  Our  best  plan  would  be,  I think,  to  follow  the 
lines  of  your  own  statement*  as  you  have  prepared 
it  here  ? — (Witness) — I might  say,  in  passing,  that 
my  professorial  titles  have  been  kindly  .added  to  my 
statement.  I do  not  profess  that  .any  connection 
exists  between  anatomy  and  forestry.  But  for  many 
years  I have  been  engaged  in  planting  myself,  with 
my  own  hands,  and  I haye  looked  into  the  thing  a 
good  deal  abroad  when  I got  a chance.  I would  like 

9aY  I d°  not  go  into  the  question  of  large  schemes 
at  all ; I leave  these  to  experts,  financial  or  other- 
wise. But  I want  to  outline  something  that  could 
. uone  at  once,  and  done  with  certainty ; that  is, 
with  sureness  as  to  its  starting  and  with  a reasonable 
certainty  of  people  not  getting  disappointed  at  pos- 
sible unfortunate  financial  results.  A big  scheme,  of 
course,  will  have  merit  and  risk  'both  : the  merit  of 
Having  a large  profit  possibly,  and  the  risk  of  having 
none  at  all,  or  a loss.  And  I would  like  to  say  some- 

lng,  too,  on  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  tree  planting,  which  I think 
eiWt  v ays  wel1  considered.  The  question  of  the 
climate  I might  possibly  claim  to  have  some 
p dai  knowledge  of,  and  one  is  sometimes  at  a loss  to 
—ij  whether  people  advocate  planting  because  it 
ma£e  tJl°  climafe  dri®!'  or  monster.  I think 
can  .be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  tree  planting, 
.].■  a , sonle  at  all  events,  is  to  make  a damper 
conn+m,’  aTi  ^’e  oortainly  do  not  want  that  in  this 
won  TJVv  ,'s  as  see  the  disadvantages  as 

cooled*  a<  vanfca2es-  Nor  do  we  require  the  ground 

■FrsnB,t- — As  to  the  climate,  it  is  evident 
boes  W WeTO  t^es,  Sowing  in  Ireland  on  the  old 
17’l5  ^^Se.°.ne.finds  their  roots  there?— Yes. 

prod"°*1  the  ’“S’-1 

the  climate  was  probably  damp  when  the 
<Son  I!  ™uld  not  like  to  offer  any 

in*  hit  +Rt°i,the  when  the  trees  were  grow- 

diniata  m-  m 18  o^rtainly  due  to  either  a damp 
1717  v,m0jStur<l  ^lng  deeply  on  the  ground, 
wore  them  aot . agree  that  as  long  as  the  woods 
not  form  bn/  /i/716/  tile  ]ands>  and  the  bog  did 
dramas  im  +i!  Z*16”  the  wood  was  cut  down  the 
So!Sefom  2?**  and  the  kog  was  formed. 

a climate  m’  •"  j.11-  ^at  ^1IS  ^dea  of  forests  making 
climate  moist  is  to  be  taken  along  with  the  view 


that  forests  drained  wet  lands  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  j.  p.  py6i 
think  we  know  enough  about  the  climate  at  the  time  Eaq.,  ml.’, 
that  the  trees  were  growing.  d.so.,  f.k.u.i. 

1718.  Do  you  think  that  trees  drain  the  land — do 
they  take  up  enormous  quantities  of  moisture  out  of 
the  soil  and  pass  it  into  the  atmosphere? — I would 
mot  like  to  put  it  absolutely  in  that  way.  They  do 
drain  land  so  far  as  the  deep  roots  take  up  the  mois- 
ture, but  they  keep  the  surface  of  the  land  damp 
under  the  foliage. 

1719.  You  have  heard  about  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  by  Eucalyptus  trees? — The  Eucalyp- 
tus has  been  planted,  not  for  drainage  exactly,  but 
for  the  effect  it  has  on  the  atmosphere,  the  medicinal 
effect  of  its  foliage. 

1720.  But  it  does  drain  the  land? — Yes. 

1721.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  tree  takes 
the  moisture  for  down,  and  tends  to  dry  the  lands 
in  that  way? — Yes. 

1722.  And  if  the  land  ceases  to  be  bog,  it  takes  it  ? 

—Yes. 

1723.  The  moisture  is  only  on  the  surface,  and  it 
is  made  day  down  at  the  roots? — Yes. 

1724.  On  the  surface  it  is  kept  moist  by  the  shade 
of  the  trees  ? — Yes. 

1725.  But  the  lower  part  is  all  drained  ? — Yes. 

1726.  And  the  Irish  bogs  have  been  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  clearing  of' the  forests  and  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  land  .being  stopped  in  that  way? — I 
do  not  think  that  trees,  as  far  as  I can  see,  would 
drain  the  bog  land  of  Ireland,  no  matter  how  ex- 
tensive. 

1727.  Not  now ; but  they  did  drain  the  land  before 
the  bog  was  'formed? — What  we  have  now  in  actual 
fact  is  a large  deposit  which  will  have  to  ‘be  attacked 
by  another  plan  than  by  tree  draining.  And  I in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was,  undoubtedly,  kept  moist  by  the  foliage 
of  the  trees. 

1728.  Yes,  but  .the  land  was  drained  ? — I was  speak- 
ing more  of  the  aspect  of  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  that  extent,  if  we  got  the  surface  wet, 
it  would  be  a little  matter  to  have  it  dry  twenty  feet 
below. 

1729.  Another  point  is  that  the  moisture  comes, 
clearly,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  presence 
of  a few  trees  .along  the  West  would  have  only  effect 
on  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  because  the  mois- 
ture as  there  in  any  case? — What  I,  as  a medicai 
man,  desire  to  say,  is  that  the  surface  is  undoubtedly 
kept  moist  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

1730.  Yes,  that  is  true ; but  the  fact  that  the  trees 
drain  the  country  is  also  perfectly  true  ? — Yes ; 
but,  again,  the  foliage  also,  I suggest,  keeps 
the  sun’s  heat  from  drying  the  surface,  which  is, 
a thing  we  do  not  want.  We  want  all  the  heat 
we  can  get.  -Anyone  can  see  the  difference  between 


* See  Appendix  34. 
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the  side  of  a.  road,  when  there  are  trees  on  one  side 
and  there  are  not  on  the  other.  No  doubt  trees  check 
the  denudation  of  mountain  slopes  as  in  Switzerland 
where  the  surface  soil  would  be  all  carried  into  the 
plains  if  the  trees  did  not  act  as  a check. 

1731.  Professor  Campbell.—' Tliere  is  nothing  of 

that  kind  in  Ireland? — There  is  not  much  soil  left. 
In  Connemara  our  hills  are  denuded  by  glaciers  so 
much  that  there  is  very  little  to  take  off.  Some  200 
or  300  feet  have  been  taken  off  in  glacier  times 
already.  But  the  strong  point  as  it  seems  to  me  in 
favour  of  planting,  if  we  will  only  honestly  admit  it, 
is  that  the  tree  makes  the  landscape  beautiful ; and  1 
think  if  education  or  natural  feeling  went  as  far  as 
to  get  that  aesthetic  sense  among  the  people,  planting 
would  go  on  against  all  difficulty.  A man  would 
plant  trees  around  his  house,  and  then  he  would  like 
to  add  a little  landscape  gardening,  and  after  that 
he  will  go  in  for  planting  the  slopes  of  hills,  like 
the  Twelve  Pins  in  my  own  country.  The  real 
problem  is  a constructive  one — what  are  we  to 
do  ? I will  take  my  own  case  as  an  example 
of  a person  who  likes  planting,  who  would  do  it  at 
a loss  if  we  could  afford  to  do  it,  who  would  take  it 
,as  a substitute  for  shooting,  fishing,  or  hunting,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  an  amusement,  if  you  like 
to  put  it  that  way.  I have  been  planting  for  thirty 
years,  I may  say,  and  have  got  trees  to  come  up 
twenty  feet  in  a place  where  people  thought  it  could 
not  be  done.  But  then  one  is  very  quickly  met  by 
a difficulty,  if  you  want  a larger  scheme,  the 
financial  aspect  of  it.  I have  a farm  of  between 
800  and  900  acres  in  Connemara ; of  that  about 
700  acres  is  bog  land,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a fair 
opportunity  of  trying  to  do  planting  on  the 
limited  scale  that  I am  advocating  now,  that  is, 
planting  by  individuals,  with  some  little  help  from 
the  public  'bodies  ; and  I would  like  to  add  that  I am 
not  an  advocate  for  free  grants  of  money  by 
the  State.  I would  prefer  what  I think  a 

healthier  plan,  of  advancing  money  as  it  is  ad- 
vanced for  other  public  purposes,  at  reasonable  in- 
terest, with  a special  provision  to  meet  the  difficulty 
that  in  tree  planting  you  have  to  wait  many  years 
before  getting  a return. 

1732.  Chairman. — What  provision  do  you  suggest 
would  meet  that? — The  plan  I suggest  is  entirely  for 
the  West  of  Ireland,  but  it  might  possibly  be  applic- 
able in  other  directions.  In  the  West  there  are  a 
good  many  proposals  for  keeping  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  times  when  exceptional 
distress  occurs  and  large  sums  are  expended,  in  my 
opinion  doing  a great  injury  to  the  people  in 
the  end,  whatever  may  be  the  local  relief  for  the 
moment.  And  in  the  West  there  is  an  enormous, 
tract  of  waste  land;  I have  a large  bit  myself; 
and  when  one  puts  these  things  together,  the  desire  for 
emigration,  the  provision  for  distress  that  seems  to 
recur  according  to  some  law  periodically,  and  the 
Land  lying  there  that  is  doing  very  little  good,  bring- 
ing in  very  little  profit,  I think  out  of  that  combina- 
tion a planting  scheme  might  be  evolved  that  could 
be  put  to  work  at  once,  and  would  afford,  I think, 
a fair  assurance  of  return.  The  first  thing  I sug- 
gest is  to  reverse  the  usual  process,  reclaim  first, 
plant  afterwards.  I think  you  must  provide 
the  tree  with  a suitable  soil,  just  as  you  would  other 
things  that  you  want  to  grow.  I would  reclaim  first 
for  a year  or  two,  and  then  plant.  In  some  countries 
they  go  further,  and  you  find  they  use  artifi- 
cial manures  to  prepare  the  land  on  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  The  idea  that  a man  should  go 
about  on  the  old  Scotch  plan  of  a spade,  and  making 
a cut  and  then  sticking  in  a tree,  does  succeed  in 
many  eases,  but  in  the  West  it  does  not.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  Of  course  this  Committee  is  not 
concerned  specially  with  reclamation,  except  in  con- 
nection with  tree  planting.  I would  try  to  bring  in 
the  bogs  for  a year  or  two  and  get  a crop  of  agrostis, 
creeping  bent  grass,  at  one  time  planted  largely  in 
Ireland.  Dr.  Richardson,  of  the  North,  was  specially 
interested  in  it,  and  he  managed  to  get  crops  of 
Fiorin  grass  off  the  bog  lands.  The  curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  down 
leaves  containing  preserved  specimens  from  Dr. 
Richardson’s  meadows.  You  go  on  reclaiming  in  this 
way,  and  with  what  I think  is  the  very  best  work, 
for  the  West  at  all  events,  spade  labour.  All  the 
land  in  the  West  has  been  reclaimed  in  that  way  by 
small  cottier  tenants  with  spade  labour.  Some 
people  criticise  this  spade  husbandry,  I think  it  is 


the  very  best.  Working  this  method  of  breaking  in 
the  land,  the  next  thing  I suggest  is  the  preparation 
of  ghelter  belts,  and  furze  planting.  In  some  parts 
of  Ireland  the  people  recognise  the  value  of  furze  as 
a whiter  feeding.  I know  it  is  splendid  food  for 
horses,  and  I am  told  it  is  very  good  food  for  dairy- 
ing ; and  you  have  here  something  between  a plant 
and  a tree,  that  gives  you  an  immediate  return.  For 
that  matter,  when  the  shelter  belts  have  done  their 
work  you  can  burn  the  furze  and  get  a good  ash 
manure.  Then  I would  get  on  further  with  small 
wood,  coppice  wood,  which  again  would  give  a return 
in  a few  years,  and  not  oblige  one  to  wait  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  that  big  tree  planting  demands;  and 
■you  are  pretty  certain  to  grow  hazel,  willow,  and 
coppice  wood  everywhere. 

1733.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  there  a good  sale  for  it?— 
Yes,  .a  good  local  sale.  The  people  of  Moyoullen,  for 
instance,  bring  into  Galway  great  bundles  of  hazel 
twigs  for  basket  work. 

1734.  How  much  do  they  pay  per  acre  for  the  crop  ? 
— They  pay  nothing. 

1735.  Well,  do  you  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  a 
man  to  grow  it  unless  you  gave  it  to  him  free?— They 
pay  nothing  for  this  crop,  for  it  grows  wild. 

1736.  Then  you  propose  to  give  them  the  wood?— 
Yes,  ff  they  have  no  wood.  There  are  a good  many 
things  that  can  be  made  out  of  coppice  wood — baskets, 
crates,  hampers.  When  we  had  got  that  far  we 
would  try  a mixture  of  coppice  wood  and 
standards.  After  the  standards  had  asserted  them- 
selves we  could  put  the  coppice  away  altogether. 
Practically,  what  I am  advocating  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  something  between  the  small  tenant  farmer 
who  cannot  'afford  to  plant,  who  has  not  the  sense  of 
wishing  to  plant,  and  the  Government.  Of  course 
if  the  Government  takes  up  the  question  on  a large 
scale  it  will  be  best. 

1737.  Chairman. — Are  you  still  speaking  of  the 
West  of  Ireland? — Yes.  The  Government  is  really 
the  landlord  or  will  be.  You  cannot  by  a stroke  of 
the  pen  do  away  with  all  the  okl  distribution  of 
duties  that  lay  "between  landlord  and  tenant.  You 
cannot  at  once  turn  a tenant  into  a landlord  owner. 
No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  will  come,  but 
at  present  he  is  just  as  he  was,  better  off  financially, 
rapidly  getting  better  indeed  in  other  respects,  but 
not  quite  prepared  to  take  the  same  view  of  the 
country  as  a man  who  has  not  had  the  same  hard 
struggle  for  life,  and  lias  had  a little  time  to  think 
of  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  things. 

1738.  You  believe  that  the  scheme  you  advocate, 
namely,  mixed  reclamation,  and  planting,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  West  of  Ireland  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  population  ? — Yes.  The  employment 
would  be  practically  unlimited,  and  could  be  regulated. 
That  is  to  say,  it  could  stop  when  the  spring  work 
was  there  or  the  fishing,  and  it  could  be  taken  on 
again  at  any  moment.  The  draining,  preparing,  and 
fencing  could  go  on  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
planting  would  have  a range  of  four  or  five  months. 

1739.  Then  who  would  be  the  body  or  person  to  take 
charge  of  this  scheme  of  reclamation  and  planting  in 
the  West  that  you  have  described? — If  you  get  any 
people  to  act  as  middlemen,  I think  you  would  be 
doing  two  good  things.  You  would  be  saving  a good 
deal  of  expense  ill  administration,  and  also  encourag- 
ing or  developing  a sense  of  forestry  work,  and  mak- 
ing  a good  example.  One  man  of  the  kind  in  the 
district  would  set  a very  good  example. 

1740.  You  believe  that,  if  facilities  were  given, 
there  would  be  a number  of  individuals  of  that  ty.pe 
forthcoming  in  the  West  of  Ireland? — After  a little 
while,  yes. 

1741.  They  would  be  induced  to  go  into  such  work? 
— Yes  ; after  a little  while ; after  one  man  in  the  dis- 
trict had  given-  a good  start. 

1742.  And  you  think  that  the  facilities  should  take 
the  form  of  loans  from  the  Government? — Loans,  not 
grants. 

1743.  On  suitable  terms  ; meaning  by  suitable  terms 
terms  particularly  adapted  to  the*  conditions  of 
forestry  ? — Yes,  on  my  plan,  if  tliere  is  anything  in 
it,  the  deferred  interest  would  need  to  be  a very  small 
defer.  I think  in  my  scheme,  handed  in  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,. 
I suggested  that  the  interest  should  not  begin  to 
accrue  for  two  years. 

1744.  You  think  that  if  the  interest  was  remitted 
for  two  years,  and  put  on  after  that,  it  would  meet 
the  situation  ? — It  would  meet  my  plan.  My  land. 
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the  bog  land,  is  at  present  worth  sixpence  an  acre, 
or  thereabouts.  I would  expect  that  after  the  re- 
clamation one  might  look  to  get  5s.  an  acre.  And  on 
the  difference  of  value  it  would  be  worth  a man’s 
while  to  go  into  the  scheme. 

1745.  Take  the  present  Board  of  Works  loan,  which 
•can  be  obtained  at  a rate  which,  for  repayment  of 
principle  and  interest,  amounts  to  £6  10s.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  where  the  loan  is  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  £5  where  it  is  for  thirty-five  years.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  these  terms,  if  they  were  modified  or  inte- 
rest deferred,  or  remitted'  for  two  years,  would  afford 
sufficient  facilities  for  your  purpose? — I don’t  know 
what  part  of  the  £6  10s.  or  £5  is  interest  and  what 
sinking  fund. 

1746.  £3  10s.  ?— I think  that  is  too  high.  I do  not 
see  why  the  State  should  not  give  it  at  the  same  rate 
as  to  a corporation  for  health  purposes. 

1747.  That  is  2f  ?— Yes. 

1748.  Taking  that,  do  you  think  that  the  deferring 
•of  the  interest  for  two  years  would  meet  the  case  ? — It 
would  meet  the  modified  planting  scheme  I suggest. 

1749.  Mr.  Commissioner  Baxley.— But  if  the  State 
cannot  get  it  at  2|  ?— Up  to  very  recently  it  could. 

1750.  But  now,  how  can  you  get  the  difference?— I 
do  not  bind  myself  to  the  particular  rate.  Tt  is  a 
case  of  the  State  doing  something  of  the  duties  of  a 
landlord;  and,  certainly,  the  least  one  would  expect 
is  that  the  State  will  not  try  to  make  profit  off  a 
tenant  owner  who  is  trying  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
joining  it  in  advancing  the  aesthetic  amenities  o;  the 
country. 

1751.  Chaikman. — It  has  been  suggested . here 
that  a number  of  owners  or  occupiers  de- 
sirous of  planting  an  ia  (particular  district 
might  combine  and  form  a company  or  society, 
and  that  by  that  means  they  could  considerably 
lessen  the  expense  that  would  otherwise  fall  on  each 
individual,  so  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  an  expert 
between  them,  and  have  other  common  advantages 
that  might  otherwise  not  be  within  the  reach  of  any- 
one or  two  individuals.  Do  you  think,  in  the  West 
•of  Ireland  'there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  men 
who  could  be  induced  to  go  in  for  such  a system  as 
that  ? — I think  the  suggestion  is  an  admirable  one.  I 
have  not  heard  it  before.  And  I have  no  doubt  that 
in  my  neighbourhood  you  could  get  a number  of  men 
to  take  it  up. 

1752.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  such 
a scheme  a success? — I think  the  suggestion  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  one  could  get  half  a dozen  who  would 
join  it 

1753.  In  your  district  you  think  you  would  get  a 
. number  of  men  who  would  join  if  these  facilities  were 

ofiered?— Ves ; if  we  had  what  I suggest. 

. V54-  bas  also  been  suggested  that  this  local 
nody  would  work  under  the  advice,  and  in  direct  co- 
operation, with  whatever  central  department  was  deal- 
•wfd  Yes.  Of  course  one  is  always 

„iad  to  get  advice.  In  the  scheme  I suggested,  as  a 
condition  I offered  my  place  as  security;  but  I made 
s,10uld  have  a free  hand  as  to 
...  , • lhat  their  Inspector  might  see  how  the  money 

method  °Ut’  °Ut  tbat  be  was  not  control  the 

other5semfr;+haL  °-jSe  y?u  would  be  PrePared  to  offer 
■five  amiv£ty  b,esides  that  of  the  woods.  You  would 
land  Tl-  real  secnnty  ?_I  took  the  value  of  the 
‘‘ That  fcei”g  W0?th  80  much  if  I sold  it,  and  I said, 
some  flmuch  value‘  Now  take  half  of  that,  or 
You  are  weffrt^-tv?-  th.t  amount.  of  y°nr  advance, 
security  for  flL  •ltihlIi  th?  marSm>  and  you  have 
every  step."*  rlsk’  but  don  t control  the  method  at 

laid  * *>  l"“  » l“vmg  "1  AmM* 

Jour  loan  fL  PlePared  to  give  more  security  for 

* 

—That  ishm^  °f  C0Urs?’  was  your  view  of  the  matter? 
a number  WrZT T? ■' but  tbe  ^g^ion  as  to 
admirable!  peoPle  Joining  to  carry  out  a scheme  is 

will  admit  - that  if 
« most  desirahlP+W  mveste4  llr  such  operations  it 
the  State  that  f\!Hat  Precaution  should  be  taken  by 

?bjects  intended*  and1, ^6y  fha11  be  expended  for  the 

the  judgment  w*  man?ler  as  wouW  tend, 

obtained  °Plmon  that- could  be 

taking  ?-4ver  thfofe  +'  to  be  Profitable  as  an  under- 
lie object  undoubtedly  inspection  should 


be  absolute  ; it  should  be  a certificate  that  the  money  Dublin. 

has  been  expended  for  a particular  object ; but,  as  to  

seeing  that  it  is  done  in  the  best  manner,  the  expert-  Ocl.  9,  1907. 
ments  of  the  State  have  been  rather  unfortunate.  T W- 

1759.  You  are  speaking  particularly  of  experiments 
in  Ireland?— Yes. 

1760.  What  have  you  particularly  in  mind  ? — The  D'S0’’  P-R‘D'I“ 
results  of  the  lending  of  money  by  the  Board  of 

Public  Works  under  expert  control.  I know  in  Gal- 
way £40,000  has  been  expended  under  their  special 
direction,  in  a tiling  that  is  absolutely  useless. 

1761.  You  are  speaking  of  tree  planting? — No,  of 
Galway  Port.  You  put  the  case  in  a general  way,  and 
I am  answering  it. 

1762.  Well,  we  will  keep  to  forestry? — Well,  in 
forestry,  I may  mention  a case  in  my  own  district — 
the  Knockboy  Plantation — where  many  thousands  have 
been  expended  directly  by  the  State,  under  the  best 
expert  advice. 

1763.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  that  particular 

kind  in  Ireland,  I think?— I am  not  aware  of  anv 
other.  “ 

1764.  Forestry  operations  have  been  carried  out 
with  great  success  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
m various  countries? — Yes. 

1765.  Let  us  assume  that  the  best  expert  advice 

which  would  lead  to  such  success  v — ’ - 


for  any  operation  that  might  be  undertaken  here,  don’t 
you  think,  if  the  State  lends  money  to  individuals  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  State  should  see  that  the 
money  was  expended  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  it  considered  best,  and  that  it  would  be  a risk 
for  the  State  to  lend  to  every  individual  without 
taking  such  precautions?—!  think,  if  the  individual 
has  security  to  offer,  and  if  the  individual  is  satisfied 
that  the  State  should  see  that  all  this  money  is  ex- 
pended for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted,  then  I am  really  rather  inclined  to  maintain 
personally,  that  the  less  the  State  interferes  with  him 
the  better. 

1766.  But  not  every  individual  who  might  desire  to 
plant  would  know  as  much  about  the  matter  as  you  ? — 
I am  not  putting  the  thing  absolutely.  If  a private 
owner  asks  for  help  I would  give  it  to  him,  but  I 
would  not  control  him  at  every  step. 

1767.  Even  although  he  desired  to  obtain  a large 
loan  of  public  money  for  this  purpose  ?— Before  he 
asks  for  the  loan  he  must  be  a man  that  knows  to 
some  extent  what  he  wants  to  do.  If  he  knows  nothing 
ot  planting  and  asks  for  a loan  for  planting  then 
certainly  lie  cannot  go  on  without  assistance.  I am 
speaking  of  men  with  some  knowledge  of  the  locality 
and  of  tree-planting,  and  what  will  help  or  retard  its 
progress.  From  the  results  of  the  control  exercised 

* roal'd  of  Vi  orks — expert  control  over  the  grants 
of  public  money  in  Ireland — I am  not  impressed  with 
tile  value  of  that  control.  Even  assuming  the  advice 
is  good,  administration  by  a public  Bodv  is  a very 
costly  business.  ' 

1768.  I am  not  speaking  of  administration,  I am 
taking  vour  own  scheme,  that  of  lending  money  to 
private  individuals  who  .might  desire  to  plant 
JJiere  axe  a great  many  men  in  the  country 

« des,u'e  Pla'it  if  facilities  were 

offered,  but  who  are  not  skilled  in  tree- 
planting—who  are  not  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  carry  out  a successful  scheme.  In  the 
ease  of  such  men,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  lending 
public  money,  without  taking  any  steps  to  have  the 
men  assisted  with  the  best  advice  for  the  purpose,  and 
without  seeing  that  in  after  years  the  plantations  for 

wincti  this  money  was  lent  were  properly  worked  ? 

in  tlie  case  of  a man  who  wants  to  plant,  and  knows 
nothing  about  it,  in  that  case  it  is  the  State  plants 
•and  lie  is  merely  the  channel  through  which  the 
money  is  given. 

1769.  “Knows  nothing  about  it”  is  a wide  ex- 
pression ?— A man  may  know  a little,  and  yet"  not 
know  enough.  Suppose  somebody  works  for  five  years 
at  tile  business,  what  do  you  get?  You  get  a lot  of 
labourers,  that  become  'fairly  skilled  men  at  the  work 
in  the  district.  You  have  an  example  for  the  neigh- 
bours to  look  at,  and  I would  depend  on  the  spread 
of  that  education  more  than  on  the  results  of  im- 
ported inspection. 

■ 177°;  Th,at  suPP°ses  that  be  spends  five  years  work- 
ing before  his  enterprise  can  begin  to  pay?— Of  course 
I agree  it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  money  to  a man- 
t0 ,b®8 ■m  t°  do  something  of  which  lie  has  no  knowledge. 

1771.  But,  if  you  want  to  encourage  a State  scheme 
such  as  you  describe,  for  the  West  of  Ireland,  which 
is  intended  to  deal  with  emigration  and  congestion. 
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that  would  require  a number  of  men  to  go  in  for  it, 
and  very  few  of  these  men  will  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge? — I won’t  contest  the  point.  It  is  per- 
haps a personal  prejudice.  Now  take  the  ex- 
perts in  my  own  case.  Some  experts  visited 
the  place,  and  gave  me  to  understand  the  land  was 
too  shallow.  As  a matter  of,  fact  I was  showing 
him  the  most  shallow  bog  land  on  my  farm.  I always 
understood,  and  believe  still,  that  planting  deep  bog 
land  is  throwing  away  money  ; while,  as  to  deep  arable, 
that  is  so  valuable  that  planting  is  not  to 
thought  of.  Take  the  Knoclcboy.  case,  which 
the.  Congested  Districts  Board  planted.  Before 
they  planted  it  I asked  them  to  take  my  farm, 
and  I gave  them  some  reasons.  I pointed  out  that 
whether  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a large  scale 
by  the  State,  or,  preferably,  on  a smaller  scale  by 
Irish  farmers  individually,  there  should  be  reasonable 
security  against  loss  on  the  transaction,  and  a pros- 
pect of  immediate  or  fairly  quick  returns  on  outlay. 
But  the  expert  recommended  the  Knockboy  scheme, 
which  was  an  absolute  failure ; and,  what  was  far 
worse,  the  failure  prejudiced  the  Board  against  fur- 
ther forestry  operations  in  Connaught. 

1772  Professor  Campbell. — Can  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  Knockboy  scheme.  You 
seem  to  have  had  a good  deal  of  local  knowledge  of  the 
subject? — Being  interested  in  tree-planting,  I was 
naturally  much  interested  in  the  effort  of  the  Board. 

1773.  How  long  ago  is  that? — I think  it  must  be  ' 
twelve  years  ago.  I really  cannot  tell  you  precisely, 
but  it  is  that  at  least. 

1774.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  land  there? — It 
is  near  Carna,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  a sloping  hill, 
offering  no  natural  defence  against  the  sea  blasts. 
The  hill  is  a low  one,  and  the  slopes  are  so  placed 
that  the  wind  sweeps  completely  round  it.  The  trees 
were  put  down  in  a way  that  showed  there  was  not 
good  judgment  as  to  what  suited  the  locality.  I was 
round  there  the  other  day,  and  they  have  nearly  all 
failed. 

1775.  What  would  be  the  outlay  on  the  land  per 
acre  ? — I do  not  know. 

1776.  Was  it  reclaimed  in  any  way? — No. 

1777.  Do  you  think  it  should  have  been  reclaimed? 
— I am  sure  of  it.  That  is  a cardinal  point  with  me. 
You  must  reclaim  for  tree-planting  in  bog  land. 

1778.  Do  you  think  the  failure  at  Knockboy  was  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  land  or  to  not  providing  the 
proper  species,  or  to  not  properly  preparing  the  land  ? 
— One  cause  was  in  not  preparing  the  land. 

1779.  What  was  the  other  cause? — I think  the  site 
chosen  was  a bad  one. 

1780.  But  it  is  fairly  typical  of  the  large  area  in  the 
West  that,  was  said  to  be  available  for  planting? — No, 

I don’t  think  so.  You  can  plant  a glen  on  thesheltery 
side  of  a hill,  or  put  up  a shelter  belt,  but  this  is  a 
low  hill,  so  situated  that  the  south-west  winds  sweep 
round  it.  It  was  an  unfortunate  selection.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  opening  up  the  land. 

1781.  Was  it  not  drained? — Drainage  will  not  open 
land.  You  must  put  in  gravel  or  something  to  let  the 
air  in.  You  might  overdrain  peat  and  make  turf  of 
it  without  really  opening  up  the  land. 

1782.  But  surely  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  dry 
the  whole  surface  of  the  land  and  put  gravel  in  ? — That 
is  why  I advocate  making  something  out  of  the  land 
by  working  it.  Take  one  factor  that  has  come  into 
Ireland  for  bogland,  basic  slag.  It  has  revolutionised 
the  treatment  of  bog.  , 

1783.  It  was  first  of  all  too  big,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reclaim  it,  and  it  was  on  one  side.  Are  these 
the  reasons  that  account  for  the  failure? — These  are 
two  or  three  fairly  good  reasons. 

1784.  These  are  the  generally  accepted  reasons? — 
Yes. 

1785.  The  laud  is  still  there ; it  is  splendidly 
fenced  ? — Yes. 

1786.  How  would  you  propose  to  treat  portion  of  the 
land  in  order  to  demonstrate  your  system  ? — Work  it 
with  spade  husbandry,  reclaim,  using  gravel  to  admit 
air ; plant,  shelter-belts,  using  furze  or  thorn  on  sod 
walls;  then  gradually  get  in  the  trees.  If  no  gravel 
is  available  (an  unlikely  thing),  the  stuff  thrown  up 
Horn  drains  can  be  burned  in  summer.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  not  first-class  it  would  be 
some  time  before  it  would  pav  for  itself. 

1787.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Do  you  believe,  from 
your  own  experience  or  knowledge,  that  Knockboy 
would  be  a very  good  place  in  which  to  demonstrate 
your  svstem  ? — As  regards  demonstration,  it  is  along 
the  public  road,  and  so  an  admirable  plan-. 


1788.  Would  you  recommend  that  some  further  ex- 
periment should  be  made  before  it  is  abandoned?— I 
have  not  thought  over  that.  They  tell  me  it  can’t 
be  grazed,  that  the  cattle  would  fall  into  the  drains. 
It  was  drainel  by  the  best  expert  that  could  be  got. 

1789.  An  Irish  expert? — I would  like  to  put  it  in 
this  way — the  best  expert  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  could  find. 

1790.  It  was  not  an  Irish  expert?— I don’t  know 
officially  who  the  expert  was. 

1791.  Lord  Castletown. — You  say  that  the  eSect  of 
timber  planting  rather  moistens  the  land — is  rather 
inclined  to  produce  dampness  ? — Yes. 

1792.  Have  you  gone  through  any  larch  plantations? 
— Yes. 

1793.  I dare  say  you  noticed  how  very  dry  they  are?' 
— Yes. 

1794.  I dare  say  you  know  Spiddal  ? — Yes. 

1795.  There  is  a large  larch  plantation  there  ?— 
Yes. 

1796.  Did  you  notice  how  dry  it  was? — I quite 
agree  with  you  about  larch,  but  I was  speaking  of 
forests  on  a large  scale. 

1797.  Your  evidence  refers  solely  to  the  West  of 
Ireland  ? — To  what  I know. 

1798.  And  to  farmers  individually? — Yes. 

1799.  You  state  an  your  paper  that  plantation  on 
deep  bog  land  is  throwing  away  money? — Yes. 

1800.  You  are  quite  sure? — Yes,  from  my  Conne- 
mara experience. 

1801.  Yes;  I agree,  as  to  out  away  bog  or  shallow 
upland  beg  ?— That  is  admirable  ; you  generally  have 
the  gravel  lying  under  the  edge  of  the  land. 

1802.  And  you  get  a very  good  crop  of  timber  off  at?' 
— Yes. 

1803.  Your  idea  was  to  combine  tree  plantation 
with  reclamation.  Have  you  ever  had  experience 
that  if  you  plant,  and  even  if  the  trees  don’t  grow 
very  well,  the  dropping  of  the  pine  leaves  makes  a 
nice  herbage  come  up? — Yes;  I have  noticed  that. 
It  is  the  same  with  furze,  I have  seen  magnificent 
growth  on  red  furze  land.  If  one  could  cover  waste 
land  with  furze  and  let  it  drop  it  would  be  admir- 
able. 

1804.  The  Chairman  asked  you  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible — the  idea  was  to  make  companies  of' 
small  proprietors — whether  they  would  be  willing  to- 
work  together? — Yes.  Nothing  could  be  better. 

1805.  I think  you  have  Parish  Committees? — They 
are  there,  but  they  are  not  doing  much. 

1806.  Do  they  not  do  useful  work.  Would  it  not 

be  possible  to  get  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  idea  ?— 
My  recognition  of  the  admirable  suggestion  depended 
on  the  presence  of  an  energetic  man  who  would  really 
take  hold  of  the  thing,  and  not  let  it  drop.  My  ex- 
perience of  Parish  Committees  is 

1807.  That  it  would  drop  ? — Yes. 

1808.  Chairman. — The  suggestion  I referred  to  was 
a combination  between  men  who  -actually  possessed 
land,  and  were  willing  themselves  to  take  the  matter 
up.  • 

1809.  Lord  Castletown. — Yes ; but  where  Parish 

Committees  exist  they  -might  -be  the  Corporate  Body 
to  go  on  with  the  work.  Witness. — I have  great 

faith  in  elected  bodies,  democratic  bodies ; but  I don’t 
recommend  them  to  start  tree  planting. 

1810.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Who  owned  this  land  at 
Knockboy.  How  came  the  l and  into  the  hands  of  the- 
Land  Commission  or  the  -Congested  Districts  Board, 
do  you  know? — My  impression  is  that  the  land  was 
in  the  hands  of  a clergyman,  the  late  Father  Flan- 
nery, who  was  doing  all  he  could  for  the  people- 
This  may  be  said  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board: 
they  could  not  get  any  other  land  at  the  time,  I 
have  heard  that  stated.  I think  it  was  this  way; 
they  said  they  would  plant  if  they  could  get  land. 
Then  somebody  said:  “Here  is  land,”  and  they  had 
to  take  up  the  challenge. 

1811.  But  somehow  the  land  was  given  to  them  in 
a kind  of  way  that  they  could  not  refuse  to  try  the- 
experiment,  although  the  wisest  heads  amongst  them 
opposed  it  from  the  beginning? — There  was  an  im- 
pression of  that  kind,  but  one  would  expect  stronger 
action  from  a public  body. 

1812.  Yes ; but  it  was  not  the  Board  that  blun- 
dered ; it  was  forced  on  them,  so  that  they  are  not 
quite  so  much  to  blame  as  some  people  appear  w 
think.  Some  people  think  they  took  this  land  as  a 
good  place  to  start  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
was  forced  upon  them? — I am  sorry  they  did  not 
show  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
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1813.  Chaw  man. — You  are  of  opinion  that  a 
-scheme  of  planting  and  reclamation  would  provide 
-sufficient  employment  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to  stop 
-emigration  and  congestion? — I am.  I am,  further, 
of  opinion  that  a Connemara  man  will  not  leave  Con- 
nemara except  for  America.  You  may  offer  him  the 
plains  of  Roscommon,  but  he  will  not  leave  Conne- 

1814.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  land  in  Con- 
nemara of  a kind  that  could  be  utilised  in  this  way  « 
—Yes ; there  is  a mere  fringe  of  people  along  the  sea 
-coast  and  an  unlimited  hinterland. 

1815.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  would  you  get  for  the 
coppice  could  you  sell  it?— They  make  good  baskets 
from  it 

1816.  How  is  at  to  be  protected  unless  you  get  a 
fence  round  it?— The  start  would  be  reclamation- 
potatoes,  grass,  and  meadow. 

1817.  But  they  would  disappear  when  you  got  the 

coppice ; they  would  be  cut  off  ?— ! The  planting  would 
in  the  nrst  place,  consist  of  shelter  belts.  ’ 

1818.  You  mean  narrow  shelter  belts  around  the 

potato  land  ?— I don  t quite  mean  that.  I mean 
thTfa^S3  ° ,beltS’  w3lidh  “fcM  come  round 

1819.  The  forestry  would  never  be  expected  to  pay 
You  would  not  get  money  out  of  the  forestry,  -but  out 
of  the  agriculture  ?— I -am  looking  forward  to  the 
lorestry  paying. 

182°;  to0  coppice?— My  plan  is  to  bridge 

-over  the  thirty  years  that  any  expert  will  tell  you 
.you  must  wait  until  you  get  the  standards  to  pay. 


Aow,  even  if  the  standards  failed  absolutely,  the  re- 

clamation  and  coppice  wood  would  provide  interest  — 

on  onuay , and  employment  for  large  numbers,  which  Oct.  9,  1907. 
could  be  regulated  to  suit  the  slack  time  of  farm  life  , „ — 
or  periods  of  exceptional  distress.  p-  pye> 

1821.  Mr.  Montgomery— You  have  in  view  the  Esq'’  1I'D" 
cultivation  of  some  sort  of  osiers  or  hazel  rods,  which  W'S°'’  F'K-Ur* 
ar®  suitable  for  making  baskets  ?— Yes. 

1822.  In  fact  the  cultivation  of  osiers  and  hazel  for 
benefit?— Ye?  ^ C0Untry  PeoPle  would  be  a 

.-Jff ' rMr'  ^ISHEE''  What  would  they  be  worth  per 
could  Ilaird]y  say.  I know  that  in  our  old 
farm  at  home  we  had  a willow  plantation,  and  people 
came  from  aU  parts  to  buy ; they  gave,  I think,  Is. 
for  each  bundle  of  100  willows.  ’ 

~ t IOU  S0?3*  not  say  h°w  long  is  that  ago?— 
them  now.  ^ kn°W  lf  there  '"'ould  *»  a market  for 

“Si -4“  ““ite 

1826.  Well,  would  not  rabbits  eat  them  up  ?— That 
s a question  on  which  I feel  very  strongly.  Even  the 

Sss  vou  tTfAnfc  iS  an  imPer*ect  protection  ut! 

?*  oa“ 4 «i<» 

■ r / fence  round  Ifc  to  keep  the  rabbits 

t tt“‘i  the  rabbits  an  insuperable 
culty.  The  small  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  would 

sT,‘T“om  ihe  I,bbite  if  m .hSiuBiJ 


Tie  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  isora ing. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10th,  1907, 


AT  11,  A.M., 

At  4,  tipper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 


Present  • T P Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman)!  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis- 

Kelly  d.d„  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross;  Hhoh  De  F.  Montgomery,, Esq,  d.l.  ; William  F. 
Bailey,  Esq,  an;  William  R.  Fisheb,  Esq,  m.a.  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  uk.; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Secretary. 


mined. 


H.  Newhham,  Esq,  lepmmtmg  Messrs.  AlesbotJ  Bjumums,  Edemtay,  exemim 

1839.  You  export'  wheels  and  those  shafts  and 
handles  to  England? — Yes. 

1840.  Do  you  find  the  railway  rates  a difficulty  I— 
We  have  the  advantage  of  both  railway  and  canaly 
and  we  are  able  to  pu.t  one  in  competition  with  the 


1828.  Chairman.— You  come  here,  Mr.  Newnham, 
as  representative  of  Messrs.  Alesbuiry,  Edenderry  ? 

^1829.  Messrs.  Alesbury  have  saw-mills  as  well  as 
bent-timber  works,  chair-making,  and  furniture,  at 
Edenderry  ? — Yes,  and  general  wood-manufacturing 

bU1830SSThey  use  up  a considerable  quantity  of  Irish 
timber?— Yes,  nearly  all  native  timber. 

1831.  What  is  your  experience,  has  it  given  your 


1841.  Therefore  you  have  the  benefit  of  competitive 


__  the  local 

labour’  satisfactory  ?— It  is,  when  trained  under 
skilled  labour;  we  are  able  to  get  some  very  good^men. 


......  a high  opinion  of  Irish  timber  for  the  purposes  iL.1  e«ncf  that’ the  Irish  workingman  is  very  intelli- 

for  which  you  use  it?-Well,  Irish  Jut  and  is  capable  of  grasping  the  various  technical 

course,  a great  deal  m quality,  but,  taken  as  a whole,  B about  Ms  parfcicuiar  work: 

we  find  we  can  do  a pretty  good  business.  h p8^  Qn  ^le  wi10le,  you  find  that  the  labour  sup- 

1832.  Kindly  tell  us  the  position  and  circumstances  wjlen  the  men  are  put  through  a certain  amount 

of  Messrs.  Alesbury’s  works  at  Edenderry  ?— The  o£  training,  is  satisfactory  ?— It  is,  but  there  is  a 

saw-mills  and  timber  factory  of  Messrs.  Alesbury  great  shortage  of  it  in  Edenderry  owing  to  the  wan 

Brothers  at  Edenderry  show  that  under  certain  con-  o{  housing  accommodation.  There  is  no  aouoi 

ditions  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a large  industry  Messrs.  Alesbury  Brothers’  business  would  .be  con. 

from  small  beginnings  out  of  Irish  native  timber.  siderably  larger  if  it  was  not  for  that  fact. 

They  employ  about  200  hands,  engaging  local  labour  1844  is  « very  important  statement, 

where  possible.  This  number  represents  from_  400  to  1845  Mr  yy.  Redmond,  m.p.— It  is  rather  im- 
500  persons  as  being  dependent  upon  the  employment  portant. 

by  the  saw-mills,  .and  when  it  is  mentioned  that  184&  Chairman.— But  for  the  lack  of  house  acconr 


the  total  population  of  Edenderry  is  fr. 


modation  for  artisans  and  other  workers  you  ' 


1,700  the  proportion  of  importance  of  this  business^to  moaa^  business?— We  cannot, 


the  town  will  at  once  be  recognised.  The  constant 
supplv  of  timber  for  the  maintenance  of  business  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  proprietors. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the.  timber  used  in  the  firm  s 
various  branches  is  Irish-grown,  a small  amount  of 
foreign  timber  being  imported  for  the  higher  class 
coach-building  and  furniture  trades.  This  latter 
wood  comprises  lancewood,  hickory,  walnut,  satin- 
walnut,  and  mahogany,  also  a quantity  of  pitch-pine 
for  scholastic  and  church  purposes. 

1833.  Mr.  Fisher.— You  say  you  employ  about  200 
hands,  and  that  this  represents  400  to  500  persons  as 
being  dependent  upon  your  firm’s  work.  I don  t 
quite  see  that? — That  includes  the  families  partly. 

1834.  You  mean  to  include  those  depending  on 
them  ? — Yes. 

1835.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— That  is  rather  under 
than  over  the  average.  We  usually  allow  five  to  a 
family.  It  is  rather  under  the  average,  therefore,  for 
the  200  people  who  find  employment? — Yes. 

1836.  Chairman. — That  figure  is  based  on  the  200. 
It  represents  the  families  also  ? — Yes. 

1837.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Of  course,  it  is  quite 
an  accurate  estimate.  It  includes  unmarried  men — 
young  men  ? — Yes.  we  have  several  members  of  one 
family  employed. 

1838.  Chairman. — You  speak  of  coach-building  and 
furniture  trades.  What  exactly  are  the  manufac- 
tures carried  on  by  Messrs.  Alesbury  at  Edenderry  ? 
— There  are  car  and  coach-building,  cart-building ; 
they  make  several  classes  of  furniture.  For  many 
years  they  were  contented  with  turning  out  very 
cheap  furniture,  but  latterly  they  have  gone  into  the 
liigher-class  furniture  trade  as  well.  And  with  le- 
gard  to  the  general  manufacture,  they  turn  out 
handles,  hockey  bends,  and  wheels,  for  both  the  Irish 
and  F.nglish  market. 


to  the  limits;  I think  the  business  i.v»  ~ , 

almost  to  its  greatest  extent  owing  to  the  lack  oi 
house  accommodation. 

1847.  How  do  you  believe  that  lack  would  be  dm| 


the  erection  of  ; 
ings. 


large  number  of  workmen’s 

-Yes,  there,  c 


1848.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edenderry 
in  the  vicinity. 

1849.  Artisans  or  labourers’  cottages  ?— Yes. 


1850.  We  will  pass  from  that  now.  It  is  a 
aside  from  our  purpose.  Go  on  with  the  questi 
timber  supply?— The  native  timber  supply  1S  > 
chased  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country-somy. 
west,  and  north.  A great  difficulty  exists  in  the  w 
rare  possibilities  of  buying  timber  m very . , 
parcels,  the  comparatively  small  lots  in  wm  , • , 
comes  to  the  market  entailing  much  heavier  cost 
proportion  for  various  causes ; the  principal  o . 
being,  first,  increased  management  expenses, win« 
secondly,  higher  rates  for  labour  and  haulag  , jj 
to  the 'impossibility  of  fixing  up  long  contract 
the  fellers  and  hauliers,  so  as  to  make  it  - 
worth  their  while  to  undertake  the  work.  , 

teams  of  horses  and  gangs  of  men  are  move 
the  country  from  place  to  place  a great  dea  ^ 
remunerative  outlay  is  incurred.  Then,  ag  ’ ch 
way  and  canal  facilities  are  extremely  poo  , 
unnecessary  manual  labour  having  to  be  ao  |j 

to  the  want  of  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading 
the  deficiency  of  proper  wagons  and  timne  - • { 

boats.  The  absence  of  cranes  at  stations  n < r { 
down  to  the  fact  that-  the  railway  companies 
see  their  wav  to  erect  them  owing  to  the  verj  ^ 
mittent  character  of  the  timber-carrying  h"sl“e“  ’ 
the  dearth  of  the  timber  wagons  cannot  be  so 
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■explained.  As  for  the  few  timber  boats  working  on 
the  Irish  canals,  for  some  reason  or  other  the  canal 
companies  do  not  encourage  this  traffic. 

1851.  Mr.  Fisher. — Are  the  canals  connected  with 
the  railways,  or  are  they  independent? — The  Royal 
Canal  is  a canal  run  by  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western ; the  Grand  Canal  is  independent. 

1852.  Does  that  go  to  you?— We  are  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  We  are  not  in  touch  with  the  Royal  Canal. 

1853.  Chairman. — Have  you  given  evidence  before 
fhe  Railway  or  Canal  Commissions  now  sitting? — 
We  have  not,  Mr.  Gill.  No. 

1854.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Is  there  any  reason  why 

these  canals  should  not  carry  timber  as  well  as  the 
railways?  Is  there  any  special  reason  why  they 
should  not  carry  timber? — No.  I think  the'  canal 

companies  object  to  carry  timber  very  largely  on 
account  of  the  boats  being  damaged  by  the  heavy 
butts. 

1855.  Quite  so ; if  they  use  the  ordinary  boats  for 
the  larger  kind  of  timber.  But  they  could  build  boats 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  very  simply? — I 


1872.  Then  the  difficulty  exists  in  the  timber  trade, 
no  doubt,  that  there  is  not  proper  organisation  ; it  is 
not  organised  on  thoroughly  business  lines? — Not  at 
all. 

1873.  That  is  'the  great  difficulty? — Yes. 

1874.  It  is  something  like  what  has  been  the  case — 
but  exists,  I hope,  no  longer — with  regard  to  Irish 
butter  and  Irish  eggs  and  other  Irish  products.  The 
timber  offered  is  not  graded  and  the  trade  is  not 
organised  for  a uniform  supply  ? — No  ; nearly  every 
lot  of  timber  we  purchase  we  find  consists  largely 
or  solely  of  mixed  trees. 

1875.  Without  any  uniformity  of  class  or  quality? 
— Yes. 

1876.  Mr.  Perry  told  t 
day. 

1877.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— What  kind  of  timber 
would  you  say  is  most  in  demand,  most  useful  for  your 
business  ? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — He  discusses  the  classes  of 
timber  later  on  in  his  memorandum. 

1878.  Professor  Campbell.— Do  you  find  that  the 


> the  same  thing  the  dt'n 


think  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  now  sent  by  canal  timber  you  are  getting  now  is  largely  immature?— We 


and  a great  deal  c 


to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  special 
boats. 

1856.  Mr.  Fisher.— Have  you  seen  in  France  how 
they  carry  large  quantities  of  timber  there— they  have 
large  barges  working  there,  and  they  carry  an 
enormous  quantity  of  timber?— No,  I have  not  been 
in  France. 

1857.  Professor  Campbell.— You  say  you  get  tim- 
ber from  the  south,  west,  and  north.  ' Have  you 
found  any  difference  in  the  facilities  for  getting  tim- 
ber in  recent  years  ? Have  you  been  long  with 
Messrs.  Alesbury  ? — I have  been  connected  with  the 
firm  for  about  five  years  altogether.  I have  been  onlv 

resident  m Edenderry  for  the  last  twelve  months.  ' , , . , - -rj.~ 

■ 1858;  A"  facilities  for  getting  timber  improved  ewtunly. 

in  Ireland?— I think  iliey  remain  about  the  same  as  , , : , u *P®ak  from  certain  knowledg< 
they  were  years  ago ; I notice  no  improvement.  absolute  ^knowledge 

1859.  Are  you  getting  larger  quantities,  better 
prices,  and  so  on  ? — There  were  quantities  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  our  business  of  late  years.  We 
ioao  whatever  in  getting  what  we  require. 

1800.  Is  it  getting  dearer  or  cheaper  ?— On  the 
whole,  prices  are  much,  considerably,  lower  than  tliev 
were  about  a few  years  ago.  Everyone— a good  mam- 
people— seems  to  be  offering  timber  now. 
i pfio  „ore  ,than  usual  A g^at  deal  more. 

, , How  do  you  account  for  that ; what  is  it  due 
or— a great  deal  of  if.  is  duo  to  too-,,-,**. 


find  a great  deal  immature 
mature. 

1879.  Of  course,  part  is  timber  that  is  mature  and 
ought  to  be  cut  down.  You  say  that  timber  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  is  coming  in,  which,  in 
your  opinion,  is  not  ready  for  cutting  down  ?— We’ are 
getting  a great  deal  like  that. 

1880.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  more  and  more 
of  it  owing  to  these  people  cutting  it  down,  the  people 
you  spoke  about  ? — They  were  selling  farms  and  estates, 
and  these  were  being  cleared  and  we  are  getting  prac- 
tically all  the  timber,  mature  and  immature. 

1881.  Of  course  that  applies  to  landlords  a 


well  as 

absolute  knowledge.  **  From 

1883.  Landlords  and  tenants  are  cutting  down  and 
sending  you  immature  timber?  Along  with  that,  of 
course  there  is  timber  that  is  ready  and  should 
be  cut? — Yes,  taken  in  proportion.  The  quantity  of 
immature  timber  in  the  country  is  much  less  than  the 
quantity  of  mature  timber. 

Chairman.— On  the  general  question  of  the 
quality  of  Irish  timber,  Messrs.  Alesbury  have 
written  us  a letter  saying “ When  Irish  tim- 

--  lu.  , vv„al  J5  lt  uue  uer  can  he  obtained  in  perfection  the  quality 

-A  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  tenants  coniine  into  S"rPasses  the  timber  of  .any  other  country, 

possession  of  their  lands,  and  then  they  sell  the  tim-  often  _ln  s,ze>  certainly  in  quality ; we  can 

uer.  a great  many  sell  the  timber  as  quickly  as  pos-  Prove  that  by  the  way  in  wluch  a foreign  Govern - 

sible  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  land— so  they  nlent,,ls  trying  to  obtain  it  from  us  at  the  present 

1RA7  t . . ^me.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?— I am 

-moii  V , 15  Wlthln  your  personal  knowledge  that  the  miliar  with  the  details.  They  state  so,  and  it  is  quite 
:?LU  Iandowners  who  purchase  the  fee-simple  from  the  ri£  , they  find  Continental  timber — the 

is  ash — not  good  enough 
purposes,  and  they  are  trying 


timp  .-7-.  —o  purchase  the  fee-simpie  from  the  - --  -----  — 

timLJ!  l°lng  mto  Possession  are  disposing  of  the  , bfu  .sPec,ally  referred  to  is  ash— not  good  enough 
adilv  than  before?  tor  their  particular  purposes,  and  they  are  trvinv 


ISM-  v°U  dis^inctly  state  that?— I do. 

\ye  °u  the  effect  of  it  upon  your  business  ? 

W,  *h“ 

last  ,Ces  „ Y®  gone  up  enormously — say,  in  the 
1867  fTfearS  ?~We  have  Hot  found  that, 
ferenoe*  J 1S  ln  the  Report  of  the  Afforestation  Con- 
Partment  Twil^l  b’T  u®  E"g]isl1  Agricultural  De- 
the  table."  lo°k  14  Up  ln  a moment;  it  is  on 

say8that^vL  “■P-~I  understand  you  to 

you  reauilpd  f10  dlfficul.ty  getting  all  the  tim- 
n/°:«.re?mre  for  your  business  ?— There  is  vew 


little  d ' ^ulre 

the  sud'dIv*1^  at  present.  We  do  not  know  how  long  ing  the  clean  gn 

quantities  will  last,  but  * ' * " ' ” - ' 

1869  TT1  f shorfc  duration. 

"’ill  fall  offfe^W^8  f°J}e  *0  encourage  it,  it 


to  obtain  timber  from  Ireland. 

1885.  To  obtain  Irish  ash  ; what  are  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required  ?— They  want  it,  I think,  for 
heavy  motor  wheels.  We  have  not  received  a definite 
statement  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  required  I heard  it  was  for  the  artil- 
ieiy  and  ll’  may  possibly  be  for  artillery  wheels. 

188b.  r or  motor  car  or  artillery  wheels  ?— Yes. 

, Mr-  Montgomery.— Have  you  any  opinion  as 
to  the  leason  of  that.  This  peculiar  quality  of  tim- 
ber may  possibly  be  sought  in  Ireland,  because  here 
it  is  not  grown  in  forests.  That  might  be  the  reason. 
Jt  is  here  practically  all  hedgerow  ash  and  that  sort 
of  thing  instead  of  forest  ash  ?— No.  They  are  want- 
ash  for  bending  purposes.  They 


now  it  nimHa.T’  S°  mu.cb  °f  ^le  timber  is  exported 
1870.  Do  ’ , dcVe/y.,quickly  t0  a shortage, 
grown  timber  • that  th®  tjmber  is  good,  native- 
which  your  busine«  -aS  g°°d  the  Purposes  with 
"•ould  be  ?— It  engaged  as  imported  timber 

Irish^rown  timb  JeFy  "T*1  ln  qualit-v’  but  the 
s°me  cases  ir  „!^ber  13  quite  equal  1 think,  and  in 
quality.  surpasses  the  best  English-grown 


find  the  Continental  people  say  their  ash  does  not 
bend  equal  to  the  Irish  ash.  You  will  find  the  Irish 
asli  grows  faster  and  is  harder. 

Hr-  Fi.sher.— It  is  a question  of  climate. 
Mi.  S.  Margenson,  of  Calverly,  near  Leeds,  one  of 
the  best  known  English  timber  merchants,  says  that 
the  best  English  ash — which,  of  course,  includes  Irish 
ash— has  no  rival.  That  is  one  timber  in  which  we 
can  beat  the  whole  of  Europe?  I suppose  it  is  just 
the  same — Irish  as  English? — Yes.  J 


'i°^c,uTT,^T±  ?***  * » . lab™,9; 

1*S  «•  Er‘dep  1,ll0ur  in  *****  Jmnd  ami*  j L? 

.on,  s? 


Report  of  a Conference 


presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carringtor 


Dublin.* 
Oct.  10,  1907. 
J.  H.  Newn- 
ham,  Esq. 
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atsence  of  anything  approaching  skilled  or  trained 
labour  for  felling  and  dressing  round  timber,  and, 
however  well  disposed  the  merchant  may  be  towards 
employing  local  men  in  this  work  he  is  compelled  to 
import,  the  necessary  hands  into  the  district  as  no 
experienced  business  man  would  care  to  run  the  risks 
to  life  and  limb  that  raw  labourers  would  incur,  let 
alone  the  losses  that  would  probably  follow  m the 
shape  of  damage  to  the  timber.  The  legislation  of 
recent  years  upon  employers’  liability  constitutes  a real 
hardship  upon  men  who  are  trying  to  build  up  a new 
industry  like  this  in  a country  where  so  much  of  the 
labour  upon  which  they  must  depend  is  so  raw  and 
uneducated  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  Accidents  are  almost 
sure  to  happen  some  time  or  other  under  the  most  care- 
ful management,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  labourers  employed,  and  this 
t hing'  alone  acts  as  a deterrent  to  many  who  might 
otherwise  engage  in  business.  . . 

1890.  You  speak  of  the  lack  of  skill  and  training  for 
felling  and  dressing  timber.  There  is  a lack  of  men 
you  mean  ? — Yes  ; you  must  have  men  trained  specially 
for  the  purpose. 

1891.  Is  it  lack  of  men  who  are  the  same  as  those 
that  are  being  trained  at  Avondale  a't  the  present 
lime?— I am  not  familiar  with  the  course  of  training 
at  Avondale.  I could  not  venture  an  opinion  on  that. 
T'hey  are  training  men  rather  in  planting,  are  they 
not,  than  felling  ? 

Professor  Campbell. — Yes  ; that  is  so. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Are  workmen  trained  a't 
Avondale. 

Professor  Campbell. — Apprentices  are  trained. 
Workmen  are  not. 

1892.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— What  about  the  work- 

Professor  Campbell. — The  apprentices  are.  The 
workmen  are  not.  The  apprentices  are  not  taught  any- 
thing about  the  classes  of  work  such  as  this  gentle- 
man refers  to.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
mainly  instructed  in  the  caring  and  planting  of  trees 
on  the  areas  which  we  have  acquired,  but  not  in  the 
felling  and  falling  of  tree  timber  in  the  way  you  have 
described,  but  we  hope,  however,  that  sooner  or  later 
we  will  be  able  to  acquire  land  and  woods  in  order  to 
give  them  that  practice.  We  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, we  have  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
in  bringing  on  these  young  fellows  in  order  to  get 
them  to  use  ordinary  implements ; the  axe  is  not 
quite  safe  in  their  hands. 

1893.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — If  there  were  means 
of  training  men  and  making  them  skilled  and  able  to 
do  the  work  of  these  men,  you  would  be  able  to  give 
these  men  work.  You  say  they  are  intelligent.  Would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  training  them  and  giving 
them  work  to  do  ? — In  the  present  circumstances  we 
would  be  able,  I agree.  But  these  men  could  not  do 
the  felling  now  going  on  in  the  country. 

1894.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  the  Department  should 
do  when  it  has  to  get  some  particular  woods  felled 
is  to  teach  the  apprentices  timber  work.  I think  at 
Avondale  there  is  no  old  timber  left.  It  is  all  cut. 

1895.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — I think  it  is.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  industries,  and  here  is  an  in- 
dustry which  we  are  told  is  handicapped  for  want 
of  local  men  being  skilled  ? — Yes  ; it  is. 

I should  say  it  is  a great  pity. 

1896.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  only  way  in 
which  we  could  teach  them  is  when  we  have  woods  to 
cut  down.  The  Department  might  take  up  some 
mature  woods  to  cut  down  the  timber,  and  then  and 
there  teach  these  young  men  to  cut  and  dress  timber 
when  it  was  cut  down.  It  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  to 
train  anybody  until  you  have  the  wood  there  to  fell  ? 
— Most  decidedly. 

1897.  Mr.  W.‘  Redmond,  m.p.— At  any  rate,  it  is 
most  important  that  men  should  be  trained.  We 
should  not  have  these  men  imported  ; how  many  have 
you  to  import,  of  these  men,  for  lack  of  skilled 
labour? — We  have  to  send  out  our  own  gangs  of  men. 

1898.  Of  the  200  men,  as  compared  with  those 
gangs,  what  part  of  them  that  is  local  ?— The  200 

I mentioned  does  not  include  the  outside  men the 

woodcutters. 

1899.  Chairman.— These  200  are  simply  working  up 
the  timber  m the  mill  ?-They  are  in  'the  saw  mill 
and  the  whole  works. 

MOO  Mr.  W to—  When  you  referred 

to  the  lack  of  skilled  and  trained  men.  did  you  refer 
to  the  whole  business  as  well  as  to  felling  trees?— I 


particularly  referred  to  the  tree-felling,  because  it, 
is  not  very  difficult  to  teach  men  in  the  saw-mill 
where  you  have  experienced  workmen  working  along, 
with  them  and  beside  them.  As  to  felling  timber, 
it  is  a very  dangerous  occupation  if  a man  is  ignorant, 
of  the  work. 

1901.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— This  work  in  the  saw- 
mills goes  on  permanently,  and  you  take  in  a fresh 
hand  and  in  .a  few  months  he  becomes  skilled.  It  is- 
continuous  work,  very  different  from  the  work  when 
he  comes  to  the  forest,  felling  timber,  because^  at  the 
best  he  would  only  be  at  that  a few  weeks  ? — Yes. 

1902.  You  cannot  train  local  men  in  the  course  of  a- 
few  weeks? — It  would  be  no  use  unless  it  goes  on. 

1903.  If  you  had  trained  them  the  work  would  have 
ceased  by  ‘the  time  they  were  trained  ?— Yes,  par- 
ticularly in  small  lots  of  timber. 

1904.  And  then  the  falling  would  take  place  in  a 
different  district,  and  you  would  just  have  to  repeat 
the  same  process  again  and  again  ? — That  is  so. 

1905.  The  only  way  is  to  have  your  trained  men  in 
hand  and  to  send  them  on  from  one  district  to  an- 
other district  ? — Yes. 

1906.  Professor  Campbell. — As  a matter  of  fact  even 
now  you  have  to  pay  a good  deal  more  for  'these 
trained  men  than  ' you  would  pay  untrained 
men  ? — We  have  to  pay  travelling  expenses  and  lodg- 
ing expenses  as  well.  It  puts  up  the  price  of  timber 
upon  us  at  once. 

1907.  Apart  from  that  if  you  had  trained  labour, 
woodmen  here  in  Ireland,  if  they  were  in  demand,  you 
would  have  to  pay  better  wages  for  them  than  for 
ordinary  labour  ?—  Certainly.  But  then  we  would  find 
they  would  come  cheaper  than  ordinary  workmen  be- 
cause of  the  extra  work  they  would  get  through,  and 
the  better  manner  in  whicli  they  would  execute  their 
work,  and  so  much  timber  would  not  be  spoiled  as 
happens  now  sometimes. 

1908.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— I would  like  you  to 
say  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  recent  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  You 
say  it  has  been  a real  hardship.  Is  it  a real  hardship 
now  ? — It  inflicts  a tax  in  the  shape  of  increased  in- 
surance upon  the  proprietors  of  industries. 

1909.  Is  it  such  a very  great,  tax — does  it  really 
mean  so  very  much  ? — It  varies  a good  deal  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  occupation.  In  dangerous  trades 
like  a saw-mill — the  trades  are  classified — and  in  our 
trade  the  premium  for  insurance  is  very  high,  run- 
ning from  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  cent.,  and  where  one  has 
to  pay  a heavy  wages  bill  it  amounts  to  quite  a large 
sum  in  addition  to  the  insurance  against  fire. 

1910.  I suppose  you  mean  that  the  effect  of  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  legislation  renders  it  more 
necessary  for  you  to  have  skilled  men,  and  not 
to  take  risks  which  you  would  do  by  taking  unskilled 
men  ? — It  does,  yets. 

1911.  That  is  what  I supposed.  You  don’t  want  to 
say  it  is  a real  hardship  that  there  should  be  some 
protection  for  the  workmen  ? — I quite  think  the  men 
should  be  protected,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  one  must 
realise  a higher  price  for  -the  goods  he  turns  out  to 
make  up  the  extra  expense  entailed. 

1912.  Chairman.— Will  you  tell  us  something 
of  the  timbers  used,  next,  please?— In  com- 
ing to  the  timbers  used  in  the  native  timber  tradCi 
I might  mention  that  there  are  seven  standard 
kinds  for  which  there  is  always  a steady  demand,  and 
which  can  be  purchased  by  the  timber  merchant  wiui- 
out  any  risk  of  being  left  on  his  hands,  providing 
of  course  that  they  are  of  fair  quality  consistent  wit 
what  is  wanted  on  the  market.  They  are  briefly  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  larch,  Scotch  pine  and  spruce,  m- 
which  we  may  include  silver  fir.  The  other  finite 
such  as  sweet  chestnut,  horse  chestnut,  sycamore,  hm  , 
poplar,  willow  and  birch  have  a more  fluctuating  d" 
mand.  Irish  oak  varies  very  much  in  quail  • 
Grown  on  deep,  stiff  soil  it  is  generally  good  ana 
sound,  but  on  lighter  or  rocky  soil  it  is  apt  to  ru 
very  shaky,  sand,  wind,  aRd  star  shakes  often  rende  - 
ing  the  timber  absolutely  useless.  The  cup-sliake 
the  most  dreaded  by  the  timber  merchant,  as  it-  e 
circles  the  interior  of  the  tree  and  usually  ex  ten  ■ 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  butt.  The  prevalence, 
pin  knots,  owing  to  the  trees  being  grown  too 
apart,  renders  the  oak  unsuitable  for  manv  01 
more  profitable  purposes  for  which  perfectly  c 
timber  is  essential.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in 
supplies  of  the  American  dressed  oak  spokes  a 
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present  time,  there  now  exists  an  insatiable  demand 
upon  the  British  market  for  these  goods  which  might 
.be  partially  supplied  by  Irish  oak,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  timber  to  be  ruined 
by  pin  knots,  and  as  a consequence  a very  fine  profit- 
able industry  is  lost  to  the  country.  This  same  fault 
exists,  but  not  so  largely  in  English  oak. 

1913.  Mr.  Fisher. — These  pin  knots  are  partly  or 
wholly  due  to  the  method  of  growth.  They  are  found 
in  trees  grown  too  far  apart.  It  is  not  due  to  the 
climate? — Oh,  no,  they  are  too  far -apart,  and  too 
much  light  gets  at  the  butt  of  the  tree. 

1914.  You  don’t  think  the  climate  has  anything  to 
<lo  with  it  ? — No.  If  the  oak  had  better  conditions  of 
growth  you  would  have  oak  in  Ireland  that  could  not 
be  equalled.  In  comparing  qualities  of  Irish  and 
English  oak,  I would  say  that  the  best  Irish  oak  is 
about  equal  in  quality  to  good  English,  but,  taken 
as  a whole,  it  is  inferior.  An  inspector  who  was  over 
from  one  of  the  English  firms,  supplying  the  War 
■Office  with  artillery,  and  who  came  to  examine  a 
quantity  of  oak  spokes  in  one  of  the  sawmills  in 
Ireland  two  and  a half  years  ago,  stated  that  the 
timber  he  passed  was  superior  in  weight  and  general 
quality  to  any  that  he  had  inspected  in  England,  and 
he  had  then  visited  most  of  the  saw-mills  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hants,  where  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  English  oak  is  produced,  upon  the  wealden 
clay. 

1915.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the  ash? — 
The  ash  is  decidedly  the  best,  most  profitable,  and 
most  prolific  of  all  Irish  hardwoods.  When  well 
grown  in  coppices  and  upon  congenial  soil,  it  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  ash  grown  in  the  world.  Both 
American  and  Continental  ash  may  have  a better 
appearance,  but  neither  can  approach  it  in  quality  ; 
they  will  neither  stand  the  strain  in  bending  so  well, 
nor  remain  as  durable  as  the  Irish  timber.  Amongst 
users  of  ash  in  England  the  home-grown  timber  is 
considered  the  best,  but  there  are  many  English 
timber  merchants  who  import  Irish  ash  and  place  it 
in  the  market  as  best  English,  or  sell  it  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  as  English.  Unfortunately  Irish 
ash  has  a very  bad  name  to  live  down  in  England, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  soft  and 
inferior  timber  has  been  sold  there  indiscriminately. 
<3ood  drained  upland  soil  apparently  produces  the  best 
ash,  and  as  it  is  so  valuable  a timber,  and  attains  a 
commercial  value  at  an  early  age,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  both  to  the  landowners  and  timber  trade  if  its 
growth  in  large  quantities  was  encouraged.  The 
supply  of  all  foreign  ash  to  England  is  rapidly 
■diminishing  from  various  well-known  causes,  and  a 
permanent  demand  for  Irish  asli  is  thus  set  up,  and  it 
is  a great  loss  to  the  country  if  it  cannot  be  supplied, 
particularly  as  the  cost  of  placing  the  manufactured 
wood  with  cross-Channel  consumers  is  well  covered 
7 a fairly  good  price  which  secures  a fair  return  for 
the  wood  and  the  labour  in  manufacturing. 

1916.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  would  be  the  price? — 
_ 6 Pncf  ^ar  g00^  «sh,  roughly  converted,  rough 

und  ash,  would  run  from  3s.  to  3s.  6 d.  ; the  best 
qualities  .are  averaging  4s.  per  cubic  foot. 

, 19*7-  Professor  Campbell. — About  what  price  per 

” Is  this  undressed  ash,  do  you  know  ? — I am  not 
the^ubic  f t^  mal‘lcet  one  usually  sells  by 

J®*  You  buy  it  by  the  ton  undressed? — Yes.  It 
oungs  anywhere  from  10s.  up  to  £1  a ton  for  butts 
in  the  wood  standing. 

m29'  Ac,cording  to  quality?— Yes,  according  to 

9 loon"  3nd  PositioT>- 

ty^O.  That  must  be  considered  a fairly  good  price? 

it  is  a good  price. 

a hS1;  Y°U  refer  here  t0  the  fact  that  Irish  ash  got 
timber  h^6  °W1,nJg  t0  a Sreat  deal  of  soft  and  inferior 
ferred  t7wg  S°ld\  Is  that  also  du&  to  what  you  re- 
— That  i-Qf  °r<j—t  16  cuttfng  down. of  immature  trees? 
timber  nivt?edi  'V°re  Particularly  to  over-matured 
liood  timb^^ ‘cularly  over-matured  hedgerow  timber. 
S'ffi  St’  '663,/1'0'?1  for  ?helter>  if  all°wed  to 

1922  Th  s°ft  an(i  inferior  timber, 

timber  ll'l  W,flat/S  Ascribed  as  soft  and  inferior 
No  ' Tin i . . lt;  was  young  green  timber?— 

career  S?anf£Iythe  is  growing 

a very  indifm  * year?.  whllst  a plentiful  supply  of 
cessive  ^t!pf  e“LiL^y  ^an  be  obtained ; the  ev- 


faction  c 


, conversion  of  which  and  the  dissatis- 
ea  to  the  customers,  as  well  as  the  very 


low  prices  obtainable  for  this  class,  of  wood,  often 
leads  to  heavy  losses.  Ash  grown  on  wet  undrained 
ground,  even  if  of  perfect . appearance  to  the.  eye, 
almost  invariably  opens  black  in  the  heart,  or  is 
entirely  decayed  long  before  maturity  should  have 
been  reached.  Even  the  outer  wood  of  such  trees  is 
soft  and  of  a very  bad  colour.  I have  known  instances 
of  timber  grown  under  these  conditions  in  which  75 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  tree  had  to  be  burned  out  of  the 
way  in  the  firebox  of  the  boiler.  Hedgerow  ash,  where 
not  overgrown,  is  usually  a useful  timber  for  planks, 
scantlings,  and  felloes.  Its  position  on  a bank  leaves 
the  base  of  the  tree  naturally  drained,  and  its  exposed 
situation,  and  consequently  slower  growth,  gives  a 
yield  of  much  harder  and  more  durable  timber  than 
the  general  run  of  coppice  ash  furnishes,  although 
its  coarser  development  unsuits  it  for  bending 
purposes. 

1923.  Mr.  Fisher. — Are  you  sure  it  is  slower  grow 
ing,  have  you  counted  the  rings? — I have  in  some 
cases. 

1924.  You  speak  of  hedgerow  trees  ? — I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  the  exposed  position 
and  other  circumstances. 

1925.  That  is  what  makes  it  strong,  it  gets  more 
sun  and  more  light — I doubt  it  being  more  slowly 
grown  ? — If  you  take  an  ash  tree  growing  in  a coppice 
and  compare  a hedgerow  ash  with  it  you  will  find 
the  coppice  tree  has  annual  rings  wider  apart  than 
those  of  the  hedge-grown. 

1926.  Of  course  it  would  be  faster, 

1927.  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  an  alarming 
proportion  of  badly-grown  and  over-grown  ash  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

1928.  And  it  is  ash  which  has  practically  no  com- 
mercial value?— None  at  all.  It  would  not  pay  for 
putting  it  on  the  market. 

1929.  Professor  Campbell. — You  refer  mainly  to 
hedgerow  timber?— There  is  a great  deal  of  woodland 
and  coppice  grown  timber. 

1930.  But  mainly  hedgerow  timber? — Yes. 

1931.  Do  you  say  ash  should  not  be  grown  in'  the 
hedgerows  ? 

1932.  Mr.  Fisher. — No,  he  is,  not  taking  up  that 
position. 

1933.  Professor  Campbell.— He  might,  though  it 
does  not  follow? — I say  that  ash  grown  in  coppice  has 
a greater  commercial  value  than  hedgerow  timber. 

1934.  The  bulk  of  the  hedgerow  timber  is  not  ash  ? 

I say  that  where  the  timber  in  hedgerows  is  over 
mature,  I would  not  go  so  far  .as  to  say  that  where 
it  has  just  reached  maturity  it  would  not  be  fairly 
good  value. 

1935.  If  people  are  cutting  it  down  in  the  hedgerows 
you  would  not  say  or  consider  that  was  bad? — It 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  trade,  provided  there 
was  a plentiful  supply  of  coppice  ash. 

1936.  At  what  age  would  you  consider  ash  matured  ? 
— I consider  about  120  years. 

1937.  You  say  with  regard  to  hedgerow  ash  that 
owing  to  its  exposed  situation,  and  consequent.lv 
slower  growth,  it  gives  a yield  much  harder  and  more 
durable  than  the  general  run  of  coppice  ash  furnishes. 
You  do  not  say  it  is  doing  any  harm,  but  that  hedge- 
row ash  should  be  left  to  be  properly  matured  and 
might  be  encouraged  wherever  it  is  not  doing  harm 
to  the  farm.  Isn’t  that  the  drift  of  vour  evidence  ?— 
That  would  be  my  idea. 

1938.  Chairman.— As  to  Irish  beech?— This,  I mav 
say  is  a very  useful  timber  for  chair  and  furniture- 
making, and  is  greatly  in  demand  for  many  varieties 
of  turned  articles.  When  well  grown  it  is  preferred 
by  pianoforte  manufacturers  to  either  English  -r 
Continental  beech  on  account  of  being  harder,  heavier 
and  more  durable,  but  it  has  to  be  closely  watched 
during  conversion  owing  to  its  tendency  to  warp.  As 
to  the  supply  there  is  a great  deal  of  business  to  be 
done  m London  at  the  present  time,  where  Irish ’con- 
verted beech  is  preferred  by  piano  manufacturers, 
they  don’t  care  for  the  beech  from  Germanv,  and  they 
would  take  a far  greater  proportion  of  Irish  beech 
j.~n  they  do  present  but  they  experience  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  the  sawmills  in  this 
country  are  not  particular  enough  in  converting  it 
There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  in  Irish  beech  owing  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown  and 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  particular  in  the  saw 
mills  in  the  selection  of  the  very  best  parts  of  the  tree 
when  sending  it  to  London,  and  it  has  damaged  to 
some  extent  the  trade  in  Irish  beech  in  London” 
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1939.  Mr.  Fisher.— Is  there  a large  quantity  of 
Irish  beech  now  standing?— We  are  able  to  get  all  we 
want ; in  fact  we  have  refused  offers  of  beech. 

1940.  There  is  plenty  of  it? — Yes. 

1941.  What  price  would  you  pay  for  it? — I should 
say,  speaking  generally,  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  ton. 

1942.  Chairman. — Do  you  very  often  find,  as  Mr. 
Perry  told  us,  that  the  handling  of  Irish  wood  in 
the  saw-mills  of  the  country  is  as  a rule  very 
defective? — I am  of  that  opinion  also. 

1943.  And  that  defect  involves  a great  deal  of  waste 
and  loss  of  valuable  profit  that  might  otherwise  be 
obtained  by  the  mill? — Yes,  the  Irish  saw-mills  are  in 
this  position.  As  a rule  a man  who  starts  an  in- 
dustry or  business  is  a man  of  small  capital,  and 
he  cannot  get  very  expensive  machinery  of  his  own 
for  finely  converting  timber,  and  he  has  to  put  up 
with  cheaper  and  coarser  tools. 

1944.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  defects? — It  is  the 
main  one. 

1945.  Mr.  Fisher. — Another  thing,  he  does  not  keep 
timber  long  enough  to  season  it.  It  is  not  kept  long 
enough  in  the  mill  ? — That  is  so,  he  has  to  turn  it  into 
cash  as  soon  as  possible. 

1946.  If  it  were  kept  longer  in  the  mill  it  would  be 
of  better  quality  ?— Most  decidedly  ; the  longer  the 
better,  but  he  cannot  afford  that. 

1947.  He  has  to  turn  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 
—Yes. 

1948.  If  he  kept  it,  would  he  not  eventually 
recover  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  use  of  the 
money,  sufficient  to  pay  for  keeping  it? — I don’t  think 
so,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  foreign  timbers. 
It  is  better  to  stick  to  the  export  market,  and  to  the 
English  market,  in  particular. 

1949.  In  the  case  of  the  London  merchants,  do  they 
not  keep  ash  and  oak  seasoning  for  years  and  years? 
The  men  in  the  trade  tell  me  that  they  look  upon 
it  like  putting  money  in  the  bank,  and  when  they 

' keep  timber  they  charge  so  much  per  cent,  for  the 
improvement,  and  they  are  able  to  make  it  pay. 
It  is  just  like  putting  money  in  the  bank,  this  leaving 
it  to  season  ? — That  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
London  timber  merchant  is  working  in  a different 
w.ay  from  the  Irish  or  country  saw-miller  and  con- 
verter. The  converter  in  the  country  supplies  the 
London  merchant,  and  he  ultimately  supplies  the 
consumers. 

1950.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  say  you  get  far 
more  beech  than  you  can  use  at  present?  Well,  that 
means,  of  course,  that  it  lowers  the  price  of  beech? — 
It  does. 

1951.  In  a country  district,  an  inland  district,  I 
think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  price  is  not  very 
tempting  to  the  owner? — No. 

1952.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
mature  beech  standing,  quite  a lot  of  it  not  cut,  and  it  is 
not  cut  because  the  price  is  not  high  enough  ; do  you 
think  that  with  the  great  increase  of  cutting  the  price 
of  standing  beech  is  likely  to  rise  ? — I think  not,  on  ac- 
count of  the  competition  of  a very  cheap  class  of  tim- 
ber, more  particularly  in  the  principal  market  for 
beech — in  England.  There  is  a good  deal  of  beech 
grown  locally  in  England,  and  beech  is  also  very 
largely  imported,  in  targe  quantities,  at  the  present 
time,  from  France  and  Germany. 

1953.  Mr.  Fisher. — In  the  Chiltern  Hills  they  get 

Is.  a cubic  foot  for  standing  beech.  That  is  35s.  a 
ton.  That  is  seven  times  as  much  as  the  Irish  land- 
lord or  owner  gets.  In  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  the 
price  is  higher,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a large  de- 
mand. I have  the  opinion  of  an  English  timber  mer- 
chant, who  is  of  exactly  the  same  opinion  as  you. 
There  is  a large  quantity  of  beech,  even  in  Irish 
half-grown  timber,  which  is  superior  to  the  soft  grown 
continental  woods.  They  have  returned  in  England 
to  the  homegrown  material.  According  to  that,  there 
is  special  demand  for  homegrown,  as  opposed  to  con- 
tinental beech,  and  the  English  beech  is  found  to  be 
much  harder,  and  a large  converter  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  where  there  is  not  nearly 
enough,  and  they  are  importing  a quantity  of  Ameri- 
can beech,  because  they  have  not  enough  beech  to 
work  with.  Your  prices  are  due  to  bad  rail- 
way management.  If  there  were  cheaper  rail- 

way traffic  charges,  they  would  bring  your  goods, 
Irish  beech,  they  would  bring  Irish  beech  to  a magni- 
ficent market.  That  market  has  never  been  better 
than  at  the  present  day. 


1954.  Mr.  Montgomery. — The  effect  of  your  evi- 
dence as  to  any  man  growing  beech  is  that  he.  cannot 
grow  it  with  any  hope  of  doing  so  profitably  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country? 

1955.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  a matter  of  traffic  arrange- 
ments on  the  railway. 

1956.  Mr.  Montgomery, — I am  asking  only  what 
the  witness  said.  He  gives  an  opinion  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  it  ? — Yes  ; I think  Irish  beech,  beech, 
grown  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  cannot  be  grown 
to  bring  in  any.  profit  to  the  owner. 

1957.  Mr.  Fisher. — Unless  you  cheapen  railway 
rates. 

1958.  Mr.  Montgomery. — That  is  the  experience  of 
the  owners  ; I have  a lot  of  beech  in  my  woods ; the 
prices  that  we  are  offered  do  not  make  it  worth  cutting 
down. 

1959.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  there  not  competition  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  and  can  you  say  what  they  do  with 
it  there? — In  the  Chiltern  Hills  it  is  a success,  be- 
cause they  consume  more  on  the  spot  on  account  of  rhe 
establishment  of  the  chair  industry.  There  is  a 
direct  income. 

1960.  Why  should  you  not  try  to  go  into  the  Ir'sh 
woods  when  you  have  such  a lot  of  beech  ? Why 
should  not  the  Irish  manufacturer  go  into  the  woods, 
and  work  his  material  close  by  them,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  away  very  much  cheaper  to  England  ? — Well,  I 
say  that  the  supplies  of  Irish  beech  are  so  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  supply  of  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  timber  merchant  to  go 
into  the  woods  to  manufacture  it. 

1961.  The  chair-legs  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  are  niade 
in  the  woods  by  labour.  The  legs  are  made  for  the 
chairs,  either  in  factories  or  in  the  woods.  That  is 
going  on  there.  They  go  into  the  beech  woods  and 
they  make  the  chair-legs  there,  and  then  the  chair- 
legs  are  sent  to  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool 
and  every  part  of  the  country.  Something  of.  the  land 
might  easily  be  done  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  ? — Irish  beech  does  not  run  clean  enough  for 
that  purpose. 

1962.  There  might  be  more  consumed  even.  They 
use  everything  ? — It  is  not  good  enough  to  cleave  legs 
out  of  it. 

1963.  They  are  cut  into  short  lengths  and  then 
cloven,  and  then  they  are  turned  on  a lathe  into  legs. 
That  is  all  done  by  these  workmen  in  the  woods.  The 
landlords  are  paid  the  full  price,  Is.  a cuoic  foot. 
The  landowners  are  getting  a great  profit,  and  a fine 
industry  is  being  developed.  I cannot  see  how  some- 
thing of  the  kind  could  not  be  done  in  Irish  wood, 
provided  there  is  a large  supply. 

1964.  Mr.  Montgomery. — There  is  a large  supply, 
but  it  is  scattered  in  small  patches  and  thin  woods. 

1965.  Mr.  Fisher. — They  go  from  grove  to  grove; 
they  search  out  all  the  wood  and  do  it  themselves?— 
If  they  get  clean  beech  on  the  Chiltern  Hills,  that 
does  not  apply  to  Ireland  or  Irish  beech.  Irish  beech 
grows  rougher,  and  you  would  not  get  mature  good 
cleaving  beech. 

1966.  That  is  quite  possible,  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
good.  It  seems  a sad  thing-  you,  cannot  get  in  Ireland 
one-fifth  the  price  they  are  getting  in  England.  You 
only  get  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

1967.  Sir.  Montgomery. — Do  you  know  anything^  or 
have  you  any  information  about  the  use  of  beech  for 
railway  sleepers  on  the  continent? — No,  not  on  the 
continent. 

1968.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  it  is 
a practice  to  use  impregnated  beech  as  railway 
sleepers,  or  whether  Irish  beech  would  be  suitable?— 
The  Midland  and  Great  Western  are  already  buying 
Irish  beech  for  sleepers.  I believe  there  were  large 
orders  two  or  three  years  ago  for  sleepers,  but  I 
know  the  specification  for  Irish  or  other  woods  in- 
cluded beech. 

1969.  Did  they  get  a large  supply  ? — I am  not  sure 
whether  they  got  much  of  it. 

1970.  How  did  it  turn  out?  Were  they  satisfied?"- 
I don’t  know. 

1971.  Is  that  a market  likely  to  increase  in  this 
country  ? — I think  it  is. 

1972.  Professor  Campbell. — You  mentioned  some 

time  ago  that  the  wood  ought  to  be  seasoned,  that  the 
saw  millers  do  not  keep  it  long  enough.  Does  that 
apply  to  beech? — Well,  it  does  more  particularly  to 
beech.  .. 

1973.  Beech  must  be  seasoned,  must  it,  before  n 1 
manufactured  ? — Yes. 
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1974.  I mean,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
chair  trade,  when  they  go  to  the  groves  we  heard  of 

■ just  now,  do  you  think  they  use  green  beech  ? — In 
turning  green  beech  into  chair  legs  they  would 
turn  out  legs  large  enough  to  allow  for  shrinkage 
during  drying,  and  it  would  not  matter  whether  the 
ieg  was  turned  green  or  dry,  provided  it  was  dry 
when  it  was  put  into  the  chair. 

1975.  Mr.  Fisher.—' The  beech  may  be  wet,  abso- 
lutely running,  but  then  it’  is  seasoned  afterwards. 

1976.  Professor  Campbell.—  Do  you  agree  with  the 
view  that  English  beech  is  five  times  as  dear  as  Irish, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  grower  of  English  gets  five  times 
as  much  as  the  grower  of  Irish  beech  ? — No,  I do 
not. 

1977.  How  much  more  would  you  say? — I had  a 
considerable  experience  in  England  before  I came  over 
to  Ireland,  and  beech,  such  beech  as  you  generally 
find  growing  in  Ireland,  would  fetch  from  6 cl.  to  9 d. 
a foot  cube  in  England,  and  Irish  beech  would  work 
out  at  about  3 d.  a foot  cube,  that  is,  taking  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  feet  cube  to  the  ton. 

1978.  So  that  you  would  say  that  they  get  twice 
as  much  in  England  as  they  get  in  Ireland  for  the 
■beech  ? — Yes. 

1979.  You  would  not  say  three  times? — Hardly. 

1980.  No? — And  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  distance  of  Irish  timber  from  the 
consuming  market.  It  would  cost  quite  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  round  timber  in  placing 
the  timber  upon  the  English  market. 

1981.  Yes  ; so  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  ? 
— Oh,  certainly. 

1982.  I cannot  see  that  we  would  make  such  a 
great  revolution,  if  we  tried,  in  the  price  to  be 
got — I mean  from  what  was  stated  before,  one  would 
gather  that  they  were  selling  off  the  beech  at  a very 
small  price  indeed,  selling  it  at  a sacrifice ; you 
do  not  think  much  more  than  can  be  got 
now? — I do  not  think  the  timber  merchants  in 
Ireland  would  make  a fortune  quicker  out  of  Irish 
beech  than  they  would  out  of  English  beech. 

1983.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— A serious  difference 
in  the  calculations  is  that  one  person  estimated  thirty- 
five  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  whilst  another  estimate  is 
twenty  to  twenty-three  feet.  That  makes  a serious 
difference  ? — I believe  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  taking  green,  and  seasoned  beech.  I think  beech 
will  lose  at  least  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  in  the  course  of  seasoning. 

1984.  When  you  calculate  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  does  that  mean  seasoned 
beech? — No  ; that  means  green  beech,  and  if  one  is 
paying  five  shillings  to  six  shillings  a ton  that  would 
mean  twenty  to  twenty-three  cubic  feet. 

1985.  About  3 d.  a cubic  foot  would  be  5s.  to 
5s.  9 d.  a ton  ? — Yes.  The  hybrid  wych-elm  so  common 
m Ireland  possesses  features  which  give  it  a high 
position  in  comparison  with  the  American  rock  elm, 
which  it  closely  rivals  for  the  qualities  which  the 
n?i^er  Possesses  for  wheel  naves  and  bending  purposes. 
There  is  very  little  elm  grown  in  England  which 
equals  it,  and  as  a consequence  a permanent  demand 
exists  there  for  it.  The  pure  wych-elm  if  it  can 
be  seasoned  without  splitting,  is  a good  commercial 
timber,  but  on  account  of  its  strong  nature  and 
straight  grain  it  is  so  liable  to  open  during  drying 
that  it  is  often  rendered  completely  valueless.  The 
common  red  elm  would  make  a splendid  furniture 
wood  with  a good  figure  and  beautiful  gradations  of 
hght  and  dark  shades,  but  an  unfortunate  sensitive- 
ness to  atmospherical  changes,  causing  expansion  and 
contraction  and  a remarkable  tendency  to  warp,  leave 
it  neglected  for  this  purpose,  although  I might  men- 
tion that  Messrs.  Aylesbury  have  made  some  very 
attractive  furniture  out  of  it.  A small  sideboard  they 
are  exhibiting  in  the  Exhibition  has  been  very 
generally  admired.  Larch  occupies  the  first  place 
amongst  coniferous  woods.  It  is  a timber  splendidly 
suited  for  engineering  constructions,  such  as  wooden 

ndges,  piers,  sea  grognes,  breakwaters,  etc.,  and  if  not 
uperior  it  is  quite  equal  to  pitch  pine  for  these 
PU^P°^PS>  and  its  use  as  such  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  attention  of  engineers  should  be  more  closely 
rawn  to  its  great  qualities.  In  exposed  positions  it 
js  almost  as  durable  as  oak,  and  if  care  is  given  to 
i s preservation,  it  will  easily  last  in  all  weathers 
irom  thirty  to  forty  years. 


1986.  Mr.  Fisheb. — Is  it  used  for  boat-building  in 
this  country,  for  herring  boats  and  that  kind? — Yes, 
and  it  is  used  largely  for  other  boats  and  for  yachts. 
Irish  larch  is  remarkably  free  from  disease,  but  the 
importation  of  plants,  possibly  from  affected  areas,  is 
liable  to  introduce  it  with  all  its  attendant  des- 
tructiveness. The  giant  sirex  injures  a good  many  of 
the  trees,  more  particularly  the  upper  end  of  the 
butts.  The  quality  of  much  of  the  matured  larch, 
where  growing  on  upland  soil  in  sheltered  positions, 
is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  that  I have  seen  growing  in  England  or  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Bog-grown  larch  is,  as 
a rule,  of  much  poorer  quality,  often  opening  very 
brittle  and  dry  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient 
resin.  The  wholesale  exploitation  of  this  timber  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  for  exporting  in  the  round 
to  English  and  Welsh  collieries  is  leading  to  a great 
scarcity  of  the  best  qualities,  although  the  planting 
of  large  areas  near  the  ports  for  pitwood  crops  only 
would  undoubtedly  be  a remunerative  labour  em- 
ploying industry,  as  there  always  exists  a demand  on 
the  other  side  at  20s.  to  30s.  per  ton  delivered  to  port. 
Matured  larch  is  a too  valuable  wood  for  general 
building  purposes,  which  could  be  as  readily  filled  with 
cheaper  Scotch  fir,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  without 
a very  long  course  of  seasoning  for  thin  boards  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  warp. 

1987.  Professor  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the 
disease  you  mentioned,  have  you  Come  across  many 
diseased  trees  in  Ireland? — Very  few. 

1988.  Compared  to  England  it_  is  most,  surprising— 
the  absence  of  larch  disease? — Yes. 

1989.  And  in  Scotland?— I am  not  familiar  with 
the  Scotch  woods. 

1990.  At  ahy  rate,  the  destruction  of  larch  there  by 
this  disease  is  very  serious  indeed — in  fact  whole 
plantations  of  it  are  being  ruined  ?— Y’es. 

1991.  Have  you  seen  this  disease  in  Irish  larch?— 
No. 

1992.  Have  we  got  it,  do  you  think  ?— I think  not 
yet. 

1993.  Y’ou  think  the  country  is  quite  free  from  it  ? 
— unless  some  of  the  newer  plantations  are  affected. 

1994.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  ? — No. 

1995.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  climate  ? But,  perhaps 
that  is  a question  for  an  expert  forester.  Do  you 
think  it  is  the  climate,  or  do  you  think  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  its  being  imported  with  the  plant  ? — 
Yes.  I think,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  more 
risk  of  larch  disease  in  England  than  there  would 
be  in  Ireland.  For  many  years  larch  disease  was 
absent  entirely  from  England,  and  the  old  matured 
crops  of  larch  were  coming  into  the  market  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  without  a trace  of  disease.  It  was 
only  during  more  recent  years  that,  from  my  own 
experience,  I have  come  across  the  disease  in  England. 
I have  been  told,  but  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
fact,  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  shape  of  new  plants,  and  the  danger 
exists  in  Ireland  that,  in  importing  new  plants, 
from  either  England  or  the  Continent,  the  disease 
may  be  introduced. 

1996.  And  you  think  it  is  such  a serious  matter 
that  we  should  take  almost  any  measures  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  foreign  plants  or  seedlings? — Yes, 
I think  so.  I think  all  larch  seedlings  used  in  Ireland 
should  be  grown  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
chance  of  disease  making  its  appearance  here. 

1997.  If  it  does  get  in  there  is  no  use  planting 
larch  any  more  ? — No. 

1998.  it  is  so  ruinous  ? — Yes.  Coming  now  to  the 
Scotch  pine  ; it  is  the  most  useful  conifer  for  general 
purposes,  particularly  when  matured.  The  best 
timber  is  found  on  well  drained  land,  hill-sides 
evidently  being  the  most  suitable.  A great  deal  of 
the  Scotch  pine  in  the  country  is  apparently  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  averaging  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  quarter  girth,  and  is  fairly  we) 
matured.  For  building  purposes  well-matured  Scotch 
pine  cannot  be  beaten,  where  quite  seasoned,  and  it 
compares  favourably  with  imported  Baltic  redwood 
both  in  clean  lengths  and  heartwood.  The  rather  bad 
name  that  this  timber  has  acquired  for  building  pur- 
poses in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  due  to  using 
in  a green  state,  without  any  attempt  at  seasoning.. 
The  preference  given  to  foreign  deal  is  mainlv  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  seasoning  that  this  naturally 
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undergoes  during  the  length  of  time  elapsing  from 
its  conversion  till  it  reaches  the  builders  hands  ; 
and  if  native  Scotch  pine  was  given  the  same  chance  it 
would  be  found  quite  equal  in  all  respects,  and  would 
also  be  found  much  cheaper  in  inland  districts. 
Scotch  pine  is  being  used  very  largely  by  the  Irish 
railway  companies  at  the  present  time,  as  sleepers 
on  their  permanent  ways.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  have  purchased  many  thousands 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  They  in- 
cluded larch,  beech,  and  silver  fir  in  their  specifica- 
tions ; but  they  would  not  entertain  spruce,  as  they 
considered  it  too  soft.  There  is,  however,  insufficient 
fir  in  the  country  to  maintain  a yearly  supply,  and 
the  railways  will  probably  be  forced  back  upon  the 
imported  sleepers  after  a time.  There  exists  through- 
out the  country,  a constant  demand  for  cheap 
furniture,  and  Scotch  pine  is  well-adapted  for  this 
purpose.  , 

1999.  Mr.  Fisher.— What  is  the  price  of  Scotch 
pine  per  ton  in  the  woods  ? — About  5s.  I think  that 
is  the  general  price. 

2000.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  preference 
given  to  foreign  deal  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
seasoning  ? — Yes. 

2001.  That  again  has  another  restrictive  effect,  that 
Irish  wood  is  handled  without  its  being  sufficiently 
seasoned  ? — Yes. 

2002.  Mr.  Montgomery. — What  is  the  process  of 
•seasoning  that,  from  your  point  of  view,  you  would 
recommend?  Would  you  have  the  Scotch  pine  cut  and 
■stacked  out  in  the  wood? — I should  saw  it  first  into 
• deals,  similar  to  the  imported  deals,  and  stack  those 

to  season.  Spruce  and  silver  fir  are  both  good  timbers 
for  roofing  boards  and  flooring,  but,  not  being  so 
well  adapted  for  strains  as  Scotch  fir.  they  are  not 
so  suitable  for  framing  purposes.  In  agricultural 
districts  throughout  the  country  where  fowls  are 
reared  for  the  market,  there  is  a large  and  yearly 
increasing  demand  for  these  timbers,  owing  to  their 
lightness  when  seasoned,  for  egg  cases ; but  the 
growing,  scarcity  of  wood  is  leading  to  a gradual  in- 
crease in  price  for  the  cases,  thus  throwing  an  extra 
burden  upon  the  egg  merchant  in  his  straggle  with 
foreign  competition  in  the  English  egg  market. 

2003.  Mr.  Fisher. — Why  do  you  put  spruce  and 
silver  fir  together?  Is  there  no  distinction  between 
the  timbers  ?— Silver  fir,  I should  say,  would  be 
slightly  better  for  general  purposes  than  spruce ; but 
it  is  usually  put  with  spruce  by  the  Owner  when 
.selling,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes  by  the  timber 
merchant. 

2004.  When  you  say  better,  do  you  mean  con- 
siderably better? — I think  it  is  harder. 

2005.  And  it  is  heavier  ? — It  is,  slightly,  and  rather 
more  durable. 

2006.  I mean  it  takes  a little  longer  to  dry  ? — Yes. 

2007.  And  therefore  a lot  of  saw-mill  owners  would 
rather  have  the  spruce,  as  it  dries  quicker  ? — I 'think 
the  saw-mill  owners  .are  not  particular,  as  a rale, 
about  seasoning  the  timber ; they  leave  that  to  the 
consumer. 

2008.  But  they  have  a sort  of  conscience,  and  turn 
out  a seasoned  wood  if  possible.  We  had  one  the 
other  day  who  said  he  preferred  spruce  on  that  ac- 
count— that  it  dried  quicker  than  the  silver  fir? — 
Was  not  he  a manufacturer? 

2009.  He  managed  a saw-mill  ? — He  might  have  re- 
quired it  for  manufacturing  purposes  where  he  had 
to  use  seasoned  wood. 

2010.  No;  I do  not  think  it  was  so  much  that? — T 
do  not  believe  one  comes  across  many  timber  mer- 
chants with  that  conscience. 

2011.  But  he  would  like,  of  course,  to  please  Ills 
customer  as  much  .as  possible,  and  would  like  to  give 
him  a dry  piece  instead  of  a wet  one.  You  believe 
the  silver  fir  as  the  'better  ? — In.  my  opinion  it  is. 

2012.  Slightly  better,  heavier  and  stronger  ? — Yes. 

2013.  Chairman. — You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
soarcii-y  of  native  spruce  and  silver  fir  in  Ireland  is 
such  that  it  will  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish 
egg  trade? — I am  sure  of  that. 

2014.  By  increasing  the  cost  of  the  packages?— 
Yes.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  during  this  year 
egg  cases  have  gone  up  as  much  as  2d.  and  3c?.  each. 
That  means  a considerable  sum  when  an  egg  mer- 
chant is  buying  a large  number  of  oases.  From 
Longford  station,  particularly  during  the  summer,  an 
some  weeks  there  were  as  many  as  3,000  egg-cases 
sent  away  in  a week. 


2015.  Mr.  Fisher.— Would  not  poplar  wood  do  for 
egg-cases  Nearly  anv  wood  that  is  light  would  do. 

2016.  Poplar  wocd  would  dry  very  quickly  ?— Yes. 

2017.  Chairman. — The  demand  for  egg-cases  has 
increased  greatly  of  recent  years? — Yes. 

2018.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  poultry 
and  egg  indust  17  ? — Yes. 

2019.  Does  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  egg-cases  apply  to  butter-boxes  ?— My 
experience  with  butter-boxes  is  small.  I think  they 
are  largely  constructed,  from  imported  timbers. 

2020.  Mr.  Montgomery. — In  view  of  this  demand 
for  egg-cases,  and  the  scarcity  of  timber,  would  not 
you  look  in  the  future  to  poplar— remove  poplar  from 
your  classes  of  timber  with  a fluctuating  market,  as 
it  is  one  which  might  be  grown  with  a prospect  of  a 
constant  market?  I mean  poplar  specially  for  egg- 
cases  ? — Yes. 

2021.  It  is  very  suitable  timber  for  egg-cases?— 
Yes. 

2022.  And  glows  quick  enough  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose — faster  than  any  other  trees  ? — Yes. 

2023.  Most  timber  grown  in  marshy  places  or  bogs 
is  inferior.  Can  you  safely  grow  poplar  for  this  pur 
pose  where  you  could  not  grow  iash  and  those  other 
trees  which  you  mention,  which  -are  so  bad  in  the 
bog  ? — -Poplar  grown . in  bog,  like  other  timber,  is 
liable  to  open  very  badly,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  more  likely  to  suffer  from  heavy  wind 
storms  than  that  grown  on  stiffer  soil. 

2024.  -Still  you  could  grow  it  in  wetter  places  than 
it  would  'be  desirable  to  grow  these  other  trees  in?— 
Yes. 

2025.  And  it  would  mature,  be  ready  fcr  use,  much 
quicker? — It  would,  and  willow  might  be  grown  tco. 

2026.  Chairman. — Birch  has  not  been  much  grown 
in  this  country? — No  ; birch  is  a wood  which  hasbten 
unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country. 

2027.  You  think  that  for  the  new  industry  that  is 
springing  up  in  Ireland  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
better  class  of  furniture,  such  wcods  as  the  sweet- 
chestnut,  sycamore,  and  lime  are  suitable  ? — Yes.  I 
think,  also,  that  the  horse  chestnut  would  be  included 
in  these  woods  which  would  be  particularly  adapted 
for  the  better  class  of  furniture,  -as  they  all  take 
stain  well,  and  are  capable  of  a high  artistic  finish. 

2028.  When  you  speak  of  this  new  industry  spring- 
ing up,  you  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  home-made  furniture,  -and  a consequent  -increase 
in  the  supply  ? — Yes. 

2029.  Your  own  firm  is  manufacturing  more  high- 
class  furniture  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  and  there  are 
other  firms  in  the  country  newly  started. 

2030.  And  old  established  firms  whose  trade  has 
increased  in  this  respect  ? — Yes  ; and  this  industry 
is  li-kely  to  give  -a  great  deal  of  employment,  because 
it  is  a business  in  which  lads  at  an  early  age  can  lw 
introduced,  and  also  in  the  French  polishing  that 
■takes  place  in  the  furniture  trade  there  would  be  em- 
ployment for  women  and  -girls,  the  same  as  in  Eng- 

2031.  You  think  that  there  is  a considerable  future 
-before  that  industry  in  Ireland  ? — At  the  present  rate 
at  which  it  is  developing,  -and  by  tlie  demand  that 
there  as  at  present  lor  Irish  -manufactured  furniture, 
I should  say  there  is  a gccd  future  in  the  country. 

2032.  That  demand,  so  far,  i®  principally  a home 
demand  in  Ireland  ? — Principally  ; -but  we  have  had 
a few  orders  for  some  of  the  -better  class  furniture  for 
the  other  side,  both  England  and  Scotland. 

2033.  You  think  the  increase  in  the  home  demand 
for  -furniture,  -and  the  consequent  general  advertise- 
ment which  Irish  furniture -is  receiving,  affects  the 
demand  outside  too? — Oh,  I do;  but  I think  the 
orders  have  been  placed  more  or  less  from  sentimental 
than  from  commercial  reasons. 

2034.  Quite  so.  That-  is  what  I wrant  to  get  at-— 


2035.  But  a demand  which  at  the  beginning  is  d® 
to  sentimental  rather  than  commercial  causes- 
should,  if  properly  supplied,  have  a good  commercial 
-basis  in  the  end? — I think  so.  But  the  great  din'- 
culty  in  this  country  is  getting  the  labour  sufficient  J 
skilled  to  finish  the  articles  equal  to  the  finish  of  t 10 
furniture  that  is  imported. 

2036.  Yes,  of  course  ; that  is  the  great  Proble® 
in  introducing  industries  into  this  country— the  a * 
sence,  at  the  present  stage  of  development,  of  a g' 
supply  of  skilled  labour  ?— Yes. 
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2037.  That,  of  course,  is  a difficulty  -which  must  be 
gradually  overcome,  and  that  -will  be  overcome  in  the 
course  of  time  by  training  under  skilled  labour. 

2038.  Mr.  Fishee.— The  sweet  chestnut  is  rather 
jr00d — the  quality  of  the  wood  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut ? — Yes. 

2039.  Not  shaky? — No. 

2040.  I suppose  large  sycamores  fetch  a very  high 
price? — Well,  I think  the  price  for  large  sycamore'has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Sycamore — that  is,  large 
sycamore — is  roughly  grown  and  unsound,  and  it  is 
only  the  clean  lengths  that  fetch  a high  price. 

2041.  The  clean,  large  sycamore  is  very  valuable  ? — 
It  is  ; but  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  it  was  a few  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  greater  importation  of 
American  maple  into  England  that  has  taken  place. 

2042.  Chairman. — You  were  telling  us  that  birch 
is  not  attended  to  in  Ireland? — The  birch  is  a wood 
which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  in  Ireland. 
Good,  large,  clean  trees  are  extremely  scarce ; but, 
given  proper  conditions,  the  possibility  exists  of  pro- 
ducing trees  that  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  birch 
imported  from  Canada. 

2043.  Mr.  Montgomery. — What  is  that  used  for — the 
birch  imported  from  Canada  ? — We  use  it  in  our 
bending  work,  for  car  panels  principally,  and  also  for 
furniture. 

2044.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  used  enormously  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  in  High  Wycombe,  for  furniture? — 


2045.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Would  there  be  a demand 
for  any  considerable  quantity  of  it?— I think  there 
would. 

2046.  And,  in  regard  to  the  places  where  it  is  grown, 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  birch  ? Has 
the  bog  ground  as  serious  an  effect  on  it  as  in  the 
case  of  other  trees? — Quite  so. 

2047.  It  grows  very  freely  on  bog? — It  does. 

2048.  More  freely  than  any  other  tree? — Yes;  but 
it  does  not  develop  properly.  Birch,  to  be  sound, 
should  be  grown  on  fairly  stiff  soil,  not  too  dry. 

2049.  Chairman. — Summarising  the  results  of 

your  experience  generally,  what  is  your  view  of  the 
different  qualities  of  Irish  timber? — Speaking 

generally,  from  experience  gained  by  purchasing 
timber  grown  on  all  sorts  of  soil,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I find  that  timber  grown  on  bogs  is 
of  less  commercial  value  than  that  grown  on  upland. 
Hardwoods  are  treacherous,  of  a bad  colour,  and 
usually  unsound.  Coniferous  timbers  often  grow  soft, 
dry,  and  porous,  and  are  susceptible  to  rapid  decay. 
Then  again,  a great  deal  of  bad  and  inferior  timber 
is  often  met  with  in  woods  from  which  good  sound 
trees  only  should  be  expected,  owing  to  lack  of  proper 
drainage.  There  is  also  much  badly-grown  timber 
coming  into  the  market,  which,  with  a little  care, 
could  have  been  of  better  quality  ; and,  as  such  timber 
entails  excessive  expense  and  waste  in  conversion, 
u is  almost  worthless,  under  the  competitive  prices  at 
which  it  lias  to  be  resold.  Owners  of  really  first-class 
timber  in  inaccessible  places  are  often  disappointed 
"'ltli  the  small  offers  they  can  get  from  timber 
merchants ; but  the  cost  of  labour  and  haulage  de- 
stroys the  possibility  of  a profit  in  such  cases ; and, 
in  some  extreme  instances,  it  would  never  pay  a 
imber  merchant  to  take  the  timber  anywhere,  even 

if  it  were  given  to  him.  Another  feature  that  the 
imber  merchant  has  to  contend  with,  and  which 

lght  easily  be  avoided,  is  the  practice  of  nailing 
cueing  to  trees,  which  at  once  renders  them  worse 

an  useless  to  the  saw  mill  owner.  I know  of  one 
(r^aov//ler  who,  in  selling  his  timber,  was  leaving 
_ ees  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  round  his  fields, 
t . e himself  stated,  for  paling  posts.  The  worst 
and  w-  t'la*  hhe  permanent  saw-mill  proprietor 
at  n,  - lve  h‘mber  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with 
timW  is  the  wholesale  export  of  round 

end  ’i,i  • c ‘ 1S  rapidly  ruining  his  sources  of  supply 
inv  i„j  bl.n?  the  country  of  important  labour-employ- 
sentc  n,US^n?S'  ^ 't  is  assumed  that  £300,000  repre- 
at  the  Tvi  yalue  Per  annum  of  exported  round  timber 
one  ten  an<i  that  each  £1  sterling  represents  . 

that  the°fJrber1'  ,an(i  1 can  state,  from  experience, 
out  ,,cost  ln  labour  on  rough  conversion,  leaving 
least  in.  e 9uestion  the  higher  manufacture,  is  at 
classes  ef  ?ei;  t°f'  it  means  a loss  to  the  labouring 
of  Ireland  of  nothing  less,  than  £150,000  per 


annum,  or,  in  other  words,  valuing  labour  at  the 
high  figure  of  £1  per  week  per  head,  the  loss  of  a 
livelihood  to  3,000  men.  I doubt  though,  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  whether  permanent  employment  could 
be  given  in  saw-mill  work  to  an  extra  3,000  men,  as 
the  present  rate  of  tree-felling  could  not  proceed  for 
any  length  of  time,  with  the  limited  resources  of 
the  country.  And,  as  the  manufacturers  require  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  timber,  compared  with 
the  exporter,  if  the  supply  of  timber  could  be  con- 
served for  manufacture  at  home,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  fear  the  immediate  destruction  of  such  im- 
portant industries  as  the  saw-milling  and  wood 
manufacturing  trades.  As  a practical  discouragement 
to  the  export  of  timber  in  the  round,  I would  suggest 
the  levying  of  a deterrent  duty  of  at  least  Is.  per 
ton  upon  all  such  timber,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  assist  in  a re-afforestation  scheme  under 
State  control. 
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2050.  Chairman. — A very  drastic  suggestion.  That 
would  not  tend,  at  any  rate,  to  increase  the  price  of 
Irish  timber  ? — I think  it  would  ; because  it  would 
bring  the  man  who  was  manufacturing  Irish  timber 
in  England  over  to  Ireland,  and  would  increase  the 
competition  for  timber  in  the  round.  There  are  some 
saw-mills  and  factories  at  present  in  England  which 
are  almost  dependent  upon  Irish  timber  for  their 
supplies,  and  if  they  found  that  they  could  not  get 
it  over  the  other  side  as  cheaply  as  they  could  get 
it  and  manufacture  it  in  Ireland,  I believe  they  would 
remove  their  factories  from  England,  come  over  to 
Ireland,  and  give  considerable  employment  to  Irish 


• V aou  say  niey  aie  cineny  dependent  upon  Irish 

f ALV  LL  thelr  suPP]y?— I am  speaking  principally 
ot  the  bobbin  manufacturers.  There  are  several  large 
firms  in  England  who  take  huge  quantities  of  beech 
re  the  round  out  of  the  country,  and  they  manufacture 
bobbins  when  they  get  it  over  the  other  side. 

^Uo2.  Is  Irish  timber  so  much  superior  for  that 
purpose  that  they  would  come  over  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2053.  To  manufacture  here  if  there  was  a diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  timber  otherwise  ?— Yes.  I have 
m my  mind  now  one  firm,  which  is  giving  emplov- 
ment  to  800  or  900  hands  in  England  If  the  price 
of  timber  was  put  up  so  as  to  force  them  to  come 
over  here,  they  would  rather  than  lose  their  present 
hnS5f8nSoine  over  I*ere  an(I  manufacture  the  timber. 

2054.  Those  800  or  900  hands  are  employed  in  work-- 
mg  Irish  beech  altogether  ?-— Almost  altogether. 

2055.  In  England  ? — Yes. 

r 20^56:  Mur-  W Redmond,  m.p.— Why  do  they  get 
Irish  timber?  Is  it  cheaper  or  better,  or  both?— 
It  is  more  suitable  for  bobbins  than  English  or  any 
other  beech.  It  is  harder ; it  works  up  easily  when  it 
is  green  and  it  hardens  rapidly  when  it  is  cut. 

2057.  Mr.  Montgomery. — In  your  evidence  you 
omitted  any  mention  of  alder.  Is  that  not  a tree 
you  buy?— That  was  an  oversight  on  my  part.  The 
alder  is  a timber  that  we  use  considerable  quantities 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  whitewash  and  distemper 
brush  handles,  and  we  find  a great  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  of  sufficient  quantities  of  it,  and  that  throws 
us  back  on  poplar. 

,2f8'How  do  you  find  the  quality  of  the  alder  you 
get  l The  quality  of  Irish  alder  is  very  good. 

2059.  And  you  could  use  a great  deal  more  of  it 
than  you  get?— A great  deal  more.  I believe 
there  would  be  an  enormous  demand  for  it  if  the 
supply  was  there. 

2060.  And  it  is  fit  to  use  at  a comparatively  early 
age  ?— Yes. 

2061.  What  is  the  smallest  girth  that  you  buy 
for  your  purposes? — The  smallest  girth  would  be 
about  ten  or  eleven  inches.  Clog  cleavers  would  prob- 
ably buy  it  at  a smaller  girth  than  that. 

2062.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  would  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  old? — Yes. 


2063.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Have  you  noticed  whe- 
ther the  timber  grown  from  stools  is  as  good  as  from 
seedlings?— I think  not.  The  timber  does  not  grow 
so  straight  from  the  old  stools  as  from  the  seedlings. 

2064.  But,  if  it  is  properly  weeded  out  and  the 
straight  suckers  allowed  to  grow,  the  quality  of  the 
timber  is  not  inferior? — No. 

2065.  It  is  very  important,  because  if  you  plant 
alder  you  plant  it  for  ever  if  you  go  on  raising  it 
in  that  way?— Yes;  I think  the  recurrent  crops 
from  the  old  stools  are  equal  in  quality. 
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2066.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  any  other  industry 
except  the  bobbin  industry  of  which  you  can  say  the 
same  as  you  said  about  it  ? — I think  that  remark 
would  also  apply  to  the  bent  wood  industries. 

2067.  You  mean  chair-making?— Chair-making,  but 
principally  bent  wood  for  coach-building  purposes, 
which  would  result  in  a good  many  more  of  those 
businesses  being  opened  up  in  the  country,  provided 
that  there  was  the  necessary  supply  of  ash. 

2068.  It  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  a sufficient 
supply  of  ash  at  the  present  time  in  the  country  to 
meet  those  purposes? — Not  of  the  best  quality  ash, 
and  it  is  only  the  best  quality  that  could  be  used 
for  bending  purposes. 

2069.  If  your  deterrent  duty  was  put  on  and  the 
timber  held  up  in  Ireland,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
there  was  not  a sufficient  supply  of  the  right  timber 
in  the  country,  you  would  not  be  much  further? — 
I think  there  are  enough  industries  already  started 
to  consume  all  the  good  ash  there  is  in  the  country 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  if  the  timber  is 
exported  in  the  quantities  that  it  is  going  away  in 
now,  they  will  be  starved  out  in  another  five  or  six 
years. 

2070.  Mr.  Fisher.— Why  do  not  Irish  manufac- 
turers buy  the  timber  instead  of  letting  it  out  of  the 
country?— Unfortunately  they  are  not  possessed  of  un- 
limited capital.  They  would  require  enormous  capi- 
tal to  buy  up  all  the  ash  coming  on  the  market  and 
reserve  it  until  such  time  as  they  could  use  it. 

2071.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  unless  the 
exportation  of  this  class  of  Irish  timber  is  checked 
in  some  way,  existing  wood-working  industries  m 
Ireland  would  be  killed? — Yes. 

2072.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— You  sav  the  value 
of  the  exported  round  timber  is  estimated  to  be 
£300.000.  Is  that  fairly  accurate?— I think  it  is 
closely  accurate.  I should  not  think  that  the  £64,000 


extra  to  that  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  exports 
of  wood  from  Ireland  would  consist  of  manufactured 
timber.  The  £300,000  would  represent  the  round 
timber. 

2073.  Chairman. — Unmanufactured  ? — Yes. 

2074.  Mr.  Fisher. — How  much  of  that  would  be 
pit  timber? — I think  you  coaid  take  £50,000  of  that. 

2075.  Professor  Campbell.- -You  made  reference, 
Mr.  Newnham,  to  the  quality  of  bog  timber.  From 
your  own  knowledge,  do  you  find  that  the  bog  timber 
is  very  inferior  to  the  timber  grown  on  upland?— It 
is  not  too  inferior  for  common  purposes,  but  for 
anything  where  durability  is  required  or  quality  the 
bog  timber  would  not  be  suitable. 

2076.  Have  you  had  experience  of  raised  bog 
timber— that  is,  timber  grown  upon  the  top  of  the 
bog  in  Ireland?— Yes,  I have  a considerable  experience 
of  it. 

2077.  Where  would  we  find  good  stocks  standing  on 
bog  land,  do  you  know? — I do  not  know  where  you 
would  find  very  good  stocks,  but  I have  seen  some 
plantations  of  fir,  Scotch  pine  principally,  standing 
on  top  of  a bog. 

2078.  Have  you  worked  any  of  that  ? — Yes.  I find 
it  opens  very  soft  and  porous.  It  is  of  very  dry 
nature. 

2079.  You  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  trees  grown 
in  small  quantities,  small  areas,  were  almost  unsale- 
able— that  the  persons  who  cut  them  down  can  get 
very  little  for  them,  and  from  that  I understand 
you  would  indicate  that  any  planting  that  takes 
place  in  the  future  should  be  on  a large  scale?— 
Most  decidedly,  yes.  My  reference  to  that  is  that  it- 
did  not  so  well  pay  the  timber  merchant  to  buy  up 
small  parcels  as  large  parcels. 

2080.  And  that  is  a very  important  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  forestry — |o  have  large 
rather  than  small  areas  from  the  economic  point  cf 
view  ? — Most  decidedly. 


Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  representing  the  Dublin  Industrial  Development  Association,  examined. 


2081.  Chairman.— You,  with  Mr.  Field  and  Mr. 
Holohan,  have  come  here  as  the  representatives  de- 
puted by  the  Dublin  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion, to  give  evidence? — Yes. 

2082.  I presume  you  have  divided  up  your  evidence 
between  you  so  that  each  will  take  a different  branch? 
— I had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Field  until 
to-day,  and  I had  a summary  of  my  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  'before  I had  that  pleasure ; 
but  I will  be  very  brief,  and  I do  not  think  I will 
interfere  with  what  Mr.  Field  will  say.  His  know- 
ledge is  much  more  abundant  than  mine. 

2083.  If  you  will  just  go  on  ? — I see  by  the  reference 
that  you  wish  for  opinions  on  three  points,  and  I 
have  pursued  the  course  of  giving  my  opinion  on  each 
of  these  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  then  I propose  to 
wind  up,  as  the  representative  of  the  Association, 
in  a few  words.  With  regard  to  the  first,  State  aid, 
I have  been  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  aid  has 
•been  given,  and  I have  failed  to  find  that  any  very 
great  help  from  the  Government  of  the  country  has 
been  given  to  the  re-afforestation  of  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland.  I know’  that  there  is  apprenticeship  work 
now  going  on  very  well  at  Avondale,  hut  I contend 
that  when  the  apprentices,  whose  terms  are  three  years, 
come  out,  there  will  be  no  waste  lands  secured,  and  no 
organisation  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  in  plant- 
ing. I see  in  the  report  that  they  were  to  give  us  use- 
ful knowledge  with  regard  to  existing  woods,  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  re-planting  of  Ireland  is  what  is  in- 
quired, and  that  re-planting  is  not  so  difficult  a matter 
as  many  people  believe.  There  are  two  ways  of  plant- 
ing. There  is  the  notch-planting,  which  is  so  easily 
done,  and  which  experts  say  oan  'be  done  by  a boy, 
with  some  assistance.  Then  there  is  pit-planting,  for 
larger  trees.  I have  planted  both  ways  myself  with 
very  little  assistance,  and  if  there  is  enough  of  un- 
skilled labour,  and  a few  experts  to  direct  the 
work  oan  be  very  well  done  by  anyone.  I see  that  by 
Section  8 of  the  Loans  Act,  1907,  dealing  with  the  con- 
fining of  loans  to  use  for  shelter,  the  words  “for 
shelter”  have  been  removed,  and  the  same  words  in 
the  Act  of  1866  have  been  repealed.  This  will  open 

* Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 


up,  no  doubt,  a new  source  of  help  for  small  proprie- 
tors. I cannot  find  that  the  Government  have  done 
much  work  in  this  country  in  practical  tree  planting. 
With  regard  to  existing  forestry  preservation Most 
of  tlie  forests  I have  visited  in  connection  with  the 
Forestry  Society,  are,  no  doubt,  magnificent,  but  it 
was  evident  they  were  planted  non-scientifically  either 
for  commercial  purposes,  shelter,  or  the  preservation 
of  game.  But,  magnificent  as  they  do  look,  there  are 
very  few  of  them,  if  cut  down  to-morrow,  would  be 
suitable  for  commercial  purposes.  They  are  full  of 
brambles,  etc.,  and  are  quite  unfit  for  commercial  use. 
I remember,  after  the  storm  of  1903,  visiting  Lady 
Bury’s  woods  at  Tullamore.  It  was  only  after  that 
destructive  storm,  which  blew  down  so  much  timber, 
that  it  was  suggested  to  the  people  that  timber  could 
be  made  of  commercial  use,  and  clean  asli  trees  brought 


3s.  6 d.  per  cubic  foot  for  various  objects.  I went  over 
a great  many  of  the  forests,  and  I think  that  a great 
many  of  the  woods  in  Ireland  could  be  cut  down  with 
great  advantage.  They  are  not  suitable  for  com 
merce.  All  of  them  could  be  cut  with  advantage 
if  .they  were  replaced  with,  forest  trees  planted  under 
scientific  management  after  the  clearances  are  made. 

2084.  You  don’t  object  to  cutting  down  trees 
provided  there  is  replanting  ? — Yes ; provided  t ie 
trees  cut  down  are  commercially  unsaleable  a 
unsuitable ; but  there  should  'be  re-planting,  and  i 
re-planting  should  not  be  left  to  Dick,  Tom,  a . 
Harry.  'Hie  State  should  require  it  to  be  done  as 
Germany  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  getting  P ' 
Stable  results  out  of  it  at  once.  Then  it  ateo  g 
immediate  employment.  In  fact  they  ought  to 
now.  As  the  Chairman  is  aware,  this  is  the  time 
planting,  and  they  ought  to  do  it  now.  It  was  t u 
dustrial  aspect  that  drew  my  attention  to  the  su  ] • 

As  to  the  acquisition  of  lands,  I believe  that  a 
■ quiry  into  that  subject  is  not  a question  for  ama  : 
or  volunteers  like  myself.  I agree  with  the  rep 
the  Departmental  Committee*  on  Forestry  in  • 
when  they  said,  Section  2 : “ We  recommend  that,  v 
Government  charged  with  the  collection  of  lan 
tics  should  take  steps  to  compile  a statement 
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presumably  suitable  for  afforestation  in  Great  Bri-.. 
tain.”  I believe  the  Government  of  this  country,  and 
the  public  Boards  at  its  disposal,  ought  to  undertake 
that  work  for  Ireland.  I have  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Industries  (1885),*  when 
I was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  impor- 
tant evidence  given.  The  Government  sent  over  ia 
Danish  Conservator  named  Howitz,  who  examined 
about  the  possibility  of  Ireland’s  plantations  and  the 
profitable  planting  that  could  be  done,  land  he  re- 
ported, in  1885,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this 
was  a vital  question,  that  tire  country  was  most  suit- 
able, and  that  it  would  be  one  means  of  stemming 
emigration,  and  that  ia  vast  population  could  be  pro- 
vided for.  Other  evidence  was  given  by,  one  of  the 
greatest ‘men  most  acquainted  with  Irish  resources; 
that  was  Dr.  William  K.  Sullivan,  late  President  of 
Cork  College.  The  report  of  that  Committee  has 
• pages  and  oages  of  evidence  as  to  the  suitability,  pos- 
sibility, locality,  and  undoubted  profit  of  tree  plant- 
ing here.  He  looked  upon  it  as  one  that  must  en- 
gage the  State,  and  said,  in  his  evidence,  to  which 
I refer:  “When^I  was  a young  man,  twenty-five 
years  .ago,  I pressed  the  Government,  :at  the  time  they 
were  building  Model  Schools  of  an  expensive  charac- 
ter,” which  are  since  all  shut  up,  “ that  if  they  had 
planted  the  mountain  sides  of  Ireland  Ireland  would 
liave  been  £36,000,000  richer  to-day.”  I hand  in  the 
evidence  of  that  'Committee,  and  I also  hand  in,  on 
this  possibility  of  setting  land,  the  prize  essays  which 
our  Forestry  Society  got  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
prospect  of  planting  in  each  -province,  dealing  with 
suitable  land,  suitable  trees,  suitable  aspect,  etc. 
These,  I think,  will  show  that  in  every  province  in 
Ireland  there  is  a vast  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
planting.  I hand  in  also  the  schedule§  which  we  pre- 
pared last  year.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  Kerr, 
.Secretary  of  the  Forestry  Society,  and  it  gives  thir- 
teen counties  in  which  there  are  44,000  acres  of  land 
available  suitable  for  planting,  without  any  inter- 
mediate rights,  where  you  can  plant  millions  of  trees 
with  success,  besides  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
Mayo.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  eminent  offi- 
cial of  the  Government  that  in  County  Mayo  there 
are  hundreds  of  square  miles.  Mr.  Micks,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  says  there  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  land  there  'available,  and  that  they 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  they  are  sheltered 
from  the  west  wind,  the  south-west,  and  the  north- 
west wind  ; and  the  Committee  must  be  aware  that, 
in  planting  trees,  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  I also  venture  to  say  that 
1 do  not  think  the  inouiirv  into  til i c tnntrfw  lias  rrnno 


do  not  think  the  inquiry  into  this  matter  has  gone 
’ u Should.  I say  it  with  great  respect,  but  I re- 
member reading,  in  the  early  issues  of  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  for  1901  or  1902,  that 
experts  were  sent  out  to  report  on  this  very  question, 
1X5  <X>;  jnt0  Linds  .available  and  suitable,  and  I 
cannot  find,  or  trace  in  subsequent  reports,  an  answer 
of  *tat«ment.  I wrote  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
! ™®  Technical  Department  in  Donegal— which  is 
cso  treeless — to  know  if  I could  get  information 
, n ,,  0 P°lnt,  and  he  had- none  to  give.  With  regard 
. • ™n<:  s’  I think  the  Government  should  .ascer- 

+i  number  of  acres  suitable  and  available,  and 
f,„.,„C0Sk  tiieir  plantation.  The  Government,  in 
■ ®,r  years>  deforested  much  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
,leT  ai'e  now  primarily  -bound  to  restore  what 
ment  ' Tllis  was  done  Ly  the  Irish  Parlia- 

mn  4 ider  *at  Parliament  aid  was  given,  in 
I ™ tae  amount  of  3,765,000  trees,  which  were 
it  tf a1c<  xa?d  planted  throughout  the  country,  and 
were  °Wf,Ul  to1say  Lhat  after  the  Union  the  grants 
I tlii rtV  tile  propagation  of  the  trees  ceased, 

all  1tWOuld  lbe  abnost  incalculable,  after  making 
would  ■ necessary,  what  the  wealth  of  Ireland 
mUlo™  f *ncreased  by  if  for  100  yea  re  these 

the  defor^ft  1TeS  had  con’tinu«d  to  grow  throughout 
d « country.  There  is  an°  actual  ° ' 
Oiuteiy  at  hand  at  present.  ‘ 


goinrr  t 'iIld  1a,t  Present>  belonging  to  Ireland, 
„„ Ireland  to  England.  I have  examined  with 


es  si  "r* 


W ~ ir°”  -Ire- 


rel1  find  it  • 
i906+  ; and, 


paying  all  expenses.  You 
- page  31  of  the  report  dated  28th  June, 
6um  IjlrT’Z.’  ln,  addition,  I find  there  was  a capital 
of  £23  Pf  ^or  t-Le  reduction  of  those  quit  rents 
£30,000  of  Mm7.7eir'  ^°W  1 “I  distinctly  that 


, ment  in  England.  I also  say  that  if  the  capital  sum 
—it  is  stated  to  be  £23,000  in  the  report  for  1906 — 
if  that  was  paid  since  1881  half  a million  of  Irish 
money  has  gone  to  the  other  side,  and  if  that  were 
used  in  Ireland  the  planting  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  carried  out.  I shall  now  come  to  the  industrial 
aspect  of  the  question.  As  a representative  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Association  I should  'be  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  an  indus- 
trial resource  in  the  country  more  capable  of  imme- 
diate and  profitable  development  than  that  of  the  re- 
planting of  the  country.  From  statistics  it  is  clear 
tliat  in  Germany  and  France,  particularly  in  those 
provinces  of  France  which  thirty  years  ago  were 
marshes,  in  which  the  peasantry  walked  on  stilts,  and 
which  are  to-day  hives  of  industry,  with  a million 
acres  of  pine  trees  and  various  industries,  scientific 
planting  has  been  carried  out,  and  enormous  profits 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Morley,  in  introducing  his 
Indian  Budget  on  29th  June  last  year,  said,  referring 
to  the  Indian  forests,  that  millions  of  assets  of 
money  for  the  Empire  was  stored  up  in  these  forests, 
that  they  gave  enormous  employment,  and  that  the 
profits  of  revenue  exceeded  the  outlay  for  the  year 
of  which  he  was  speaking  by  £600,000.  Now,  Mr. 
Morley  lias  been  in  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
many  years,  and  I never  saw  any  account  of  wlnat  lie 
bias  done  in  that  matter  in  this  country,  where  plant- 
ing would  be  so  profitable.  Then  I may  say  that  in 
Ireland  the  woods,  even  as  they  :are  at  present,  unde- 
veloped, could  be  made  to  pay.  Wherever  there  is  an 
enterprising  forester  like  the  Chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Society,  Lord  Castletown,  not  only  are  the 
woods  attended  to,  but  he  has  established  saw-mills  at 
Doneraile,  employing  lots  of  people.  I was  recently 
down  in  Edenderry,  which  was  a sleepy  town  a few 
years  .ago  ; but  now  Messrs.  Alesbury,  with  their 
timber  factory,  have  galvanised  that  town.  Then, 
we  know,  at  Nassau-street  there  is  a quantity  of  Irish 
furniture  being  displayed  from  a factory  started  in 
Kilkenny  through  the  energies  of  the  Mayor.  So  that 
there  iaire  abundant  proofs  that  if  tree  planting  were 
carried  on  75  per  cent,  of  goods  now  imported  could 
be  manufactured  here  in  Ireland.  I hand  in,  as  sup- 
porting the  few  words  I have  said,  a schedule  of  docu- 
ments which  I think  will  be  very  useful  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  with  that  I will  finish.  I put  in  a 'book 
on  tree-planting,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hayes,  Avondale. 
He  was  a nephew  of  the  'Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  'and  he  wrote  the  bock  in 
1794.  It  deals  with  planting  in.  Ireland,  and  the  pro- 
per places  for  planting  in  Wicklow. 

2085.  He  w.as  a predecessor  of  Parnell  in  Avon- 
dale ? — Yes. 


2086.  That  would  be  historically  interesting? — It  is- 
a most  interesting  book.  I put  in  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society’s  Plea  for  Arbor  Day,  the  report  of  the  de- 
putation from  the  Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
which  waited  on  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Hanbury  in 
1901,  with  the  examples  of  the  profit  derived  from 
scientific  planting  for  that  country.  I 'also  hand  in 
the  account  of  the  Leeds  Corporation,  how  they  plan- 
ted over  a million  trees,  and  that  in  support  of  my 
contention  that  forestry  is  not  an  abstruse  science. 
They  went  out  into  the  streets,  at  a time  when  there 
was  unemployment,  got  a few  experts,  and  planted 
a million  of  trees,  and  you  will  see  by  the  report  that 
they  are  prospering,  and  will  turn  out  to  be  of  value 
to  the  municipality.  I put  in  the  report  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Afforestation  Conference  held  in 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Carring- 
ton, Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
end  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  were  also 
present.  The  Commissioner  told  how  the  money  was 
applied,  and  showed  that  the  money  collected  in  Ire- 
land was  spent  on  the  upkeep  of  woods  and  parks  in 
England.  I also  hand  in  a copy  of  the  “Correspon- 
dant,”  containing  an  article  on  the  “ deboisement  et 
reboisement,”  or  planting  of  forests  in  France.  The 
Government  there  thought  for  a long  time  that  it 
should  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  but  they  have 
now  seen  the  futility  of  that.  I put  in  finally  a 
sketch  of  a Bureau  of  Forestry  that  our  Society  pre- 
pared. Such  a Bureau  as  they  thought  ought  to  be 
brought  into  existence  with  the  assistance  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Seeing  that  it  would  give  large 
employment,  be  immediately  productive,  and  of  un- 
questioned profit  in  the  future,  the  Forestry  Society 
think  that  the  Department  ought  to  start  a Bureau 
of  Forestry. 


, . - --  — and  Forests  Depart- 
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William  Field  Esq.,  m.p.,  representing  the  Dublin  Industrial  Development  Association,  examined. 


2087.  Chairman. — You  have  some  evidence  to  give  ? 
—I  have  been  asked  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Industrial  Development  Association.  I would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  way  forestry  is  attended  to  in 
other  countries.  The  last  time  I was  across  Europe 
I took  particular  notice  in  Austria  and  Hungary  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hills  were  clothed  with  trees 
and  the  number  of  industries  derived  from  the  trees 
there.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  here.  It  is 
strange  the  Government  take  more  interest  in  the 
forests  of  India  than  they  do  here.  If  that  is  done 
in  India  by  the  Government,  I cannot  understand  why 
it  is  not  done  here.  Ireland  was  formerly  a well- 
wooded  country.  Now  there  are  hardly  any  woods  in 
it.  Well,  the  Government,  I think,  are  responsible  to 
a great  extent  for  the  neglect  of  the  forests  in  Ire- 
land. I remember  attending  a leclure  given  by  Mr. 
Litton  Falkner,  before  the  Statistical  Society,  of 
which  I am  a member,  and  I have  taken  for  a long 
time  an  interest  in  this  forestry  question.  As  long 
ago  as  1698,  under  the  famous  William  III.,  there 
was  some  legislation  about  this  question.  I think 
that  is  rather  peculiar,  and  ought  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  Act  for  Planting  and  Preserving  Timber 
Trees  and  Woods  laid  down  that  “every  occupier  of 
above  500  Irish  acres  is  required  to  plant  and  en- 
close within  seven  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  one 
acre  thereof,  and  preserve  the  same  as  a plantation 
for  at  least  twenty  years.”  That  was  the  10th  Wil- 
liam III.,  1698.  It  appears  to  me  that  instead  of 
constitutional  Government  progressing,  we  are  going 
backward.  Everybody  is  now  allowed  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  the  trees  and  nobody  is  obliged  to  complain. 
As  I have  said  before,  I have  taken  a great  interest 
in  this  question.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  Local 
Government  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament,  I 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a clause  to  the  effect  that 
trees  in  Ireland  should  be  protected,  and  also  that 
provision  should  be  made  where  waste  lands  could  be 
got  at  reasonable  terms,  that  plantations  should  be 
planted  there.  Of  course,  it  was  looked  upon  as  more 
•or  less  a fad  of  mine,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  did  not 
agree  to  my  suggestion,  but  like  s5me  more  of  my 
fads,  it  lias  come  to  be  materialised.  With  regard  to 
the  general  question,  I think  the  absence  of  trees  has 
a bad  effect  on  the  climate.  I do  not  wish  to  go  into 
these  things  at  any  length,  because  you  have  experts 
who  know,  or  pretend  to  know,  a great  deal  more  than 
most  people  about  these  things.  The  point  I wish  to 
bring  forward  is  that  trees  and  plantations  are,  under 
certain  circumstances,  undoubtedly  great  shelter  for 
live-stock,  and  also  for  crops.  I think  the  absence  of 
trees  from  a country  is  very  lamentable,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  Almighty  God  designed  that  there 
should  be  a certain  amount  of  trees  in  the  country  ; 
but  Governments  do  not  always  carry  out  the  designs 
of  Almighty  GocL  particularly  in  Ireland.  The  result 
is  that  our  country  is  practically  denuded  of  all 
trees.  I used  to  go  to  the  West  of  Ireland  occasion- 
ally, and  there  is  scarcely  a tree  of  any  description 
there,  except  here  and  there.  I met  an  old  man  at 
Screen,  half  way  between  Clifden  and  Oughterard, 
and  he  told  me — he  was  an  old  man,  that  his  grand- 
father remembered  the  time  when  deer  could  walk  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  when  they  would  be  covered 
with  snow  from  Roundstone  to  Screen.  There  is  no 
tree  in  that  spot  now. 

2088.  Walked  on  the  top  of  the  trees? — On 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  interlaced  'branches, 
when  they  were  covered  with  snow.  I know  it  is  said 
that  trees  will  not  grow.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
land  around  a little  fishing-lodge  I stayed  in  there  was 
planted  with  trees,  and  I got  a photograph  of  it  the 
other  day,  and  now  it  has  nearly  grown  into  a forest. 
That  shows  that  the  arguments  put  forward  that  trees 
won’t  grow  there  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  As  to 
the  uses  of  timber  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into 
it,  except  'to  say  that  timber  is  a prime  material — one 
of  the  greatest  prime  materials  we  have.  Nearly  all 
our  papers  are  made  from  it,  particularly  newspapers 
and  rough  papers  are  made  from  wood-nulp.  Wood 
applies  indeed  to  everyday  purposes,  like  furniture, 
etc.  Another  point — another  matter  in  connection 
with  tree-growing,  about  which  I have  been  very  keen. 
I have  attended  a course  of  lectures  given  by  Professor 
Johnston,  dealing,  amongst  other  things,  with  the 
growing  of  willows.  I will  not  enter  upon  that, 
because  Mr.  Holohan  is  an  expert  in  that  matter. 
The  question  of  basket-making  could  be  carried  on  to 


an  enormous  extent.  I remember  the  last  time  I 
crossed  to  France  I saw  ship-loads  of  baskets  and 
willows  brought  into  Dover.  I think  we  could  find  a 
market  for  a great  deal  of  these  willows,  as  well  as 
for  our  large  timber.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  prove  the  necessity  for  afforestation  ; I think 
that  is  obvious.  I should  like  to  make  two  points. 
The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  administration 
machinery  to  carry  out  re-afforestation.  I think  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  nearly  overladen  as  it 
is,  and  that  you  want  a Forestry  Department  here  as 
they  have  in  France,  Germany,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Even  in  Japan  they  have  a Forestry  De- 
partment, and,  of  course,  they  have  one  in  ‘India. 
But  that  a Forestry  Department  could  carry  out  all 
the  necessary  work  by  themselves  I doubt.  You  want 
a certain  amount  of  local  co-operation,  and  that  should 
be  ensured  through  the  County  Councils.  The  General 
Council  of  the  County  Councils  here  had  the  matter 
under  consideration.  My  friend,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  I have  been  talking  about  it  for  years  past.  If 
we  could  have  a certain  amount  of  co-operation  it 
would  'be  well.  One  thing,  they  could  give  very  fail- 
assistance,  and  that  is  by  levying  a rate.  I asked 
them  in  Dublin  to  do  that,  in  order  to  give  an  ex- 
ample, and,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  I did  not 
succeed.  I do  think  that  there  should  be  a certain 
amount  of  co-operation.  I don’t  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  asked  to  provide  the  whole  of  the 
funds.  This  practically  resolves  itself  into  a money 
question — where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? I say 
the  Government  owes  us  this  money,  and  a whole  lot 
more  besides.  If  they  started  us  ; if  they  gave  us  a 
proper  Forestry  Department,  they  could  afford  to 
give  us  the  money,  as  restitution  due  to  us  for  our 
taxation,  which  was  admitted — I don’t  want  to  go 
into  politics — which  was  admitted,  by  the  verdict 
of  the  greatest  financiers  in'  England,  who  found  that 
we  were  over-taxed  to  the  extent  of  2§  millions.  That 
over-taxation  has  gone  on  since.  It  was  2|  millions 
at  the  time  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission. 
It  amounts  now  to  a total  of  about  40  millions,  so  that 
the  Government  could  afford  to  give  us  some  of  it 
now,  and  I do  not  think  they  could  put  it  to  better 
purposes  than  the  starting  of  a Forestry  Department. 
For  years  I have  directed  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
I have  asked  several  quesions  about  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I will  read  the  last  question  I asked. 
I put  this  question — “ To  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland  whether  he  is  aware 
that  a sum  of  £32,470  was  collected  for  the  year  1905 
in  Ireland  as  Crown  and  quit  rents ; whether  he  can 
state  the  total  amount  collected  from  that  source 
during  the  past  ten  years ; whether  he  will  state  if 
it  is  retained  as  a separate  fund,  and  what  portion  of 
it  lias  been  expended,  and  for  what  purpose ; and 
whether  he  will  consider  the  advisability  of  applying 
this  money  to  create  and  finance  a Forestry  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  re-afforesting  Ireland.”  Well, 
of  course  I got  a diplomatic  answer. 

2089.  What  was  it? — Nobody  ever  expects  what 
you  would  call  a straight  answer  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  generally  give  you  just  the  reply 
you  don’t  want  to  receive. 

2090.  They  conceal  their  ignorance? — And,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  what  may  be  called  a 
varnish  of  truth,  they  give  you  what  you  would  look 
upon  as  an  abstraction.  Now  I’ll  read  the  reply 
Mr.  M‘Kenna  made  on  the  occasion — “ The  quit  and 
other  Crown  rents  collected  in  Ireland  during  the 
year  ended  31st  March  last  amounted  to  the  sum 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member.  As  was  stated  in 
answer  to  a question  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kilkenny 
South,  on  7th  March  last,  the  average  annual  amount 
of  quit  rents  collected  during  the  ten  years  ended 
March  31st,  1905,  is  £35,516,  and  the  money  has 
been  merged  in  the  general  income  of  the  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  the  surplus  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  each  year  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Acts.  As  I have  previously  informed 
the  hon.  member,  the  question  of  re-afforesta- 
tion  in  Ireland  is  one  which  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits,  apart  from  any  question  connected 
with  quit  rents.”  I say  we  are  dealing  with  this 
question  upon  its  merits  here,  and  we  want  Ireland 
re-afforested,  and  I respectfully  submit  that  the  Crown 
and  quit  rents  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 
It  comes  from  land  and  it  belongs  to  us.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  British  Treasury  at  all : it  belongs  to 
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us.  That  money  ought  to  be  apportioned  to  keeping 
this  matter  going,  and  unless  I am  inaccurately  in- 
formed, something  like  £200,000  is  about  the  money 
funded,  or  rather  taken  from  us.  There  is  nothing 
like  plain-speaking,  and  I say  here  what  I have  said 
in  several  public  places  before,  that  is  pure  plunder. 

2091.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — How  does  the 
£200,000  come  about? — That  is  a sum  of  money  put 
by  last  year  as  a start  of  a fund  before  they  began  to 
accumulate  it. 

2092.  It  was  accummulated  for  the  quit  and  Crown 
rents? — Yes.  It  was  a non-fundable  item  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  future,  but  appearing  as  a sum  of  money 
derived  from  quit  and  Crown  lands  in  Ireland.  Some 
inquisitive  Irishmen  might  ask  to  have  it  devoted  to 
Irish  purposes ; therefore,  they  did  this  with  it.  and 
unless  I am  wrongly  informed,  Irish  Quit  and  Crown 
rent  is  actually  being  spent  in  keeping  the  London 
parks  in  repair  and  beautifying  them. 

2093.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Are  any  of  the  quit 
rents  spent  here  at  all  ? — Not  directly. 


2094.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Just  one  point,  Mr. 
Field.  I don’t  want  to  say  anything  about  your  state- 
ment that  the  Department  has  too  much  to  do  but 
with  regard  to  your  foreign  examples  of  the  Forestry 
Department  being  a separate  Department.  Are  you 
aware  that  is  general.  In  Prussia,  for  instance, 
where  the  Forestry  Department  is  most  active,  it  is 
a branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2095.  Chairman. — It  is  the  same  in  France? — Of 
course  ; that  is  what  I mean  here.  You  cannot  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
what  I meant  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ought  not  to  have  it  merged  into  its  other  work.  Per- 
haps I did  not  put  it  clearly. 


<su»o.  chairman. - 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— A distinct  Branch. 

Mr.  Montgomery.— I only  raised  the  point  because 
I hear  it  said  outside,  the  Department  has  enough  to 
do  and  you  must  start  a new  State  Department. 


Hinry  Doran,  Esq.,  Chief  Land  Inspector  of.  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  examined. 


2097.  Chairman. — Mr.  Doran,  you  have  come  on 
behalf  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  the  operations  and  views  of  the  Board 
with  regard  to  planting.  The  Board  has  itself, 
it  is  generally  understood,  undertaken  some  experi- 
ments in  planting — with  what  result,  is  not,  perhaps, 
well  established,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  tell  us  exactly  what  are  the  facts  in  that  connec- 
tion?—Yes.  The  only  venture  that  the  Board  have 
made  in  the  way  of  experimental  planting  is  the 
planting  of  a large  tract  of  mountain  land  in  a 
place  called  Knockboy,  which  is  situated  between 
Carna  and  Recess.  The  experiment  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a failure,  and  as  the  Board  have  been 
identified  with  that  failure  it  might  be  advisable  to 
explain  to  you  how  they  came  to  plant  that  area. 

2098.  That  would  be  very  desirable  ?— Very  well, 
some  years  ago,  Dr.  Lyons,  of  Dublin, 'interested  him- 
self very  much  in  the  question  of  afforestation. 

2099.  Dr.  Lyons,  Member  of  Parliament  ?— Yes,  and 
tlic-re  was  an  interesting  debate  one  night  in  the 
Rouse  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
took  part. 

tlJ10f°;  In  what  year  was  that?— I cannot  tell  you 

T,2101-  ,If;  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Board?— No. 
tt  was  before  the  Board  was  formed. 

in2 '84  Dr-  Kelly.— Probably  away  back 

event!  u • 85  ?~0r  PerhaPs  a littlp-  later.  At  all 
Wt’  " 13  lmPqrtant  to  state  that  it  was  before  the 
took  r,ZaS  f^rme:d,-  Mr-  Balfour,  as  I have  said, 
with " o In  lbe  ttebate,  and  expressed  his  concurrence 
extensive8^?*  *“any  views  exPressed  in  favour  of 
that  were  S -4?,?pe/ati0ns  in  Trela"d  on  areas 
he  had  rn n aSUltabls-  for  agnculture.  He  said  that 
luspd  inquiries  to  be  made  with  a view  to 

heVas  WUt  +1e  \VaiCt\  oi,  land’  with  the  result  that 
have  tobl  ^ the  belief  that  the  price  whicli  would 
E was  ted  °r  SUC]1  I;“ds  was  Prohibitive,  if 
mercial  success  • il!?9  °f  ?aklIJg  t,he  ProJ'ect  a corn- 
able  for  nlan+ir,’  that  mountain  lands  considered  suit- 
could  not  • = ng’  aiid  having  little  agricultural  value 
because  of  farmt  u6’  • be  acqnired  at  a fair  price 
of  grazing  haVlnf  1?OTe  or  less  defined  rights 

buy  good  land  „1M’  1an,d  that  they  found  they  could 
to  ’ pay  for  rmA  & for  the  price  they  would  have 
mentioned  that  °/  ”®“to*ai”  land-  Mr.  Balfour 
a reasonable  nLf  uUltablf,land  could  be  soured  at 
experiment  rLr?fjbe  Y°'lld  he  very  glad  to  have  an 
tract.  Th'>ro1^ried  $.l‘t , ,n  the  planting  of  a large 
time.  He  was  ? L Fath^i  Flannery  in  Carna  at  the 
the  speech,  he  man,  and  having  read 

said:  ''Here  i 7lth  Mr.  Balfour  and 

suitable  land  at  hand.  I can  get 


you  possession  of  it  \ ■ hand'  1 can  Set 

have  it  at  a verv  L v/lthout  any  trouble.  You  can 
^ ’ VfXI“bl?  Prioo-.  I invite  you  - 


take  up  the  nlanffn,^/'^^  Price-  I invite  you  t 
After  some  neootiatL'r  it  T fuJ.fil  your  promises.  - 
about  1,000  acres  of  mo  ,n7a‘S  f,°Un,d  that  this  tract  of 

ot  mountain  land  could  be  acquired 


at  a very  reasonable  price.  Then  the  question  arose, 
was  the  land  suitable  for  planting,  and  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  that  amongst  the  experts. 
They  had  the  opinion  of  a German  expert,  and  Scotch 
expert,  and  think  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  Irish 
foresters. 

2103.  'Chairman. — Do  you  know  how  opinion  ran  ? 
~3?he  balance  of  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  trying 
the  experiment. 

2104.  Not  in  favour  of  it? — No.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  I should  say  that  the  project  would 
have  been  abandoned,  only  for  the  fact  that  no  other 
land  was  being  offered,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  ap- 
parently almost  bound  to  try  the  experiment.  At 
any  rate,  the  Government  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land,  and  subsequently  for  the  fencing  and  the 
draining  of  it.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  was 
formed  in  the  meantime  and  they  got  money  to  cover 
the  initial  outlay. 

2105.  This  decision  as  to  trying  the  experiment  was 
taken  'before  the  Board  was  formed  ? — Yes  ; before  the 
Board  was  formed. 

2106.  It  was  taken  by  the  Irish  Government,  on 
receipt  of  Father  Flannery’s  offer? — Yes. 

2!07.  And  rtter  examination  by  certain  experts?— 
les.  And  then  the  Government  actually  acquired  the 
land,  and  spent  some  money  upon  it  in  draining  and 
fencing. 

2108.  But  before  the  Board  was  formed  ?— Yes  ; and 
they  subsequently  decided  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Board 
to  carry  out  the  experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Board  gave  the  experiment  every  possible 
chanco  of  succeeding.  They  acted  all  through  under 
the  advice  of  practical  men.  They  built  a house  on 
the  enclosed  area,  to  which  they  sent  to  reside  a prac- 
tical forester,  a Scotchman,  and  a man  who,  I believe, 
had  had  some  considerable  experience  in  Ireland,  and 
was  regarded  by  everyone  who  knew  him  as  being  well 
acquainted  with  his  business. 

2109.  Did  he  himself  believe  in  the  experiment? 

I can  hardly  tell  you  that.  I think  that  at  first  he 
was  somewhat  hopeful,  but  that,  later  on,  he  aban- 
doned hope.  They  planted  trees  which  were  imported 
and  most  of  these  failed.  They  planted  various  kinds 
that  were  grown  in  Ireland.  They  more  or  less 
tailed.  They  planted  trees  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
a portion  of  the  ground  specially  prepared  in  the 
ground  itself,  and  then  transplanted.  The  foreste- 
tried  every  way  he  knew  to  get  trees  to  grow  and 
the  experiment  must  be  declared  to  be  a failure.’ 

2110.  It  comes  to  this.  That,  so  far  as  the  Con- 
gested1 Districts  Board  were  concerned,  thev  were 
handed  this  over  by  the  Government,  without  havinu 
“L  **»  »>  «*  matter  ? — Yen.  They  did  ret 
originate  it.  It  was  not  they  acquired  the  land. 
They  merely  got  a direction  from  the  Government  to 

L 2 


Dublin. 
Oef.  10,  1907. 
William 
Field,  Esq., 


Henry  Doran, 
Esq 
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carry  out  the  experiment  and  they  gave  it  every  pos- 
sible chance  of  succeeding. 

2111.  Taking  up  an  experiment,  which  they  did 
not  perhaps  altogether  believe  in  themselves,  they 
gave  it  every  possible  chance  ? — Yes.  They  spent 

large  sums  of  money,  which  are  stated  in  their  annual 
Reports.  They  thoroughly  drained  the  area  planted, 
so  that  the  trees  did  not  fail  from  want  of  draining. 
The  land  was  enclosed  with  a wire  fence,  so  that  the 
failure  of  the  trees  could  not  be  attributed  to  tres- 
pass. They  had  living  on  the  enclosed  land  a prac- 
tical forester,  who  tried  every  known  way  of  raising 
trees  and  getting  them  to  grow  on  this  wild  tract; 
and,  except  upon  some  spots  here  and  there  the  trees 
did  not  grow,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a complete  failure.  You  may,  how- 
ever, learn  a useful  lesson  from  that  negative  result. 

I do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on  forestry,  but 
it  struck  me,  the  first  time  I saw  this  place,  that  it 
was  as  unfavourable  a place  as  could  be  selected  in 
Ireland  to  try  the  experiment  of  afforesting.  First 
of  all,  it  was  too  near  the  sea.  It  was  all  sloping 
ground,  facing  the  sea,  so  that  you  could  not  hope 
to  protect  any  considerable  area  by  planting  shelter 
belts  on  the  outskirts,  so  as  to  grow  more  valuable 
timber  within.  That  was  not  possible  here,  from  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  place.  Then  a great  deal 
of  it  was  bog,  of  more  or  less  depth — live  and  grow- 
ing bog,  which  either  rested  on  a shallow  deposit 
•of  gravel  or  upon  granite  rock,  mostly  on  the  latter, 
so  that  the  area  selected  for  the  experiment  was,  to 
my  mind,  about  the  most  unsuitable  that  could  be 
found,  unless  the  object  was  to  prove  that  trees  would 
not  grow  there.  If  the  trees  did  grow  for  ten  years 
■or  so,  the  roots  would  have  to  table  out  over  the 
granite  rock,  for  they  could  not  work  down,  and  some 
big  storm  would  turn  them  right  over.  Again,  speak- 
ing from,  my  observations  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 

I do  not  see  trees  growing  anywhere  in  what  I call 
live  or  growing  peat.  Where  plantations  were  made 
on  such  bogs  the  trees  dwindle  away  and  die.  They 
may  keep  alive,  but  they  never  make  satisfactory 
progress.  Almost  every  disadvantage  you  could  fancy 
this  land  had.  Where  the  bog  was  deep  it  was  very 
wet,  and  drains  were  made  at  great  expense.  These 
are  so  numerous  and  deep  that,  without  filling  in 
many  of  them,  the  land  cannot  now  be  safely  or 
conveniently  used  for  grazing  or  other  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Board,  as  I have  already  stated,  were 
not  responsible  for  the  project,  and  were  merely  the 
medium  through  which  the  Government  elected  to 
try  the  experiment,  into  which  they  were  obliged  to 
put  a good  deal  of  their  money  to  prove  that  the 
trees  would  not  grow  there.  This  tract  is  like  a 
good  deal  of  Connemara,  on  the  exposed  seaboard 
side.  Trees  won’t  grow  on  a large  area  of  Conne- 
mara, even  on  parts  which  are  not  seaward,  because 
the  soil  is  bog,  resting  on  granite  rock.  If  the  trees 
grew  for  a time  they  would  be  blown  down  before 
they  attained  any  considerable  size.  I don’t  think 
you  could  afforest  much  of  Connemara,  owing  to 
nature  of  soil  and  exposed  situation. 

2112.  Then  your  remarks  apply,  not  merely  to  parts 
of  Connemara  facing  the  sea,  but  to  inland  parts? — 
Except  to  the  valleys  in  the  inland  parts  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  where  the 
soil  is  not  bog.  There  are  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Berridge  Estate,  a few  promising  plan- 
tations. But  I notice  that  where  they  are  planted'  on 
live  bog  they  are  dwindling  away,  and  show  no  ap- 
pearance of  robust  health. 

2113.  We  had  a witness  here  yesterday  who  be- 
lieved that  a large  amount  of  afforestation  might  be 

, carried  out  in  Connemara  ? — It  is  I suppose  these 
•differences  of  opinion  which  make  it  necessary  for 
you  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

2114.  That,  at  all  events,  is  not  your  opinion? — 
No.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  the  other  way. 

2115.  So  far  as  Knockboy  is  concerned,  we  are  quite 
•clear? — Yes;  and  also  I hope  as  to  how  the  Board 
were  connected  with  it. 

2116.  That  is  what  often  happens  when  a body  of 
the  kind  is  embarrassed  with  .an  offer  which  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  easy  to  refuse,  and  yet  which  it  may  not  be 
convenient,  to  accept  either  as  a means  of  carrying 


out  an  experiment  ? — It  is  very  much  like  what  some- 
times happened,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  piers 
when  one  set  of  people  want  the  pier  in  one  place 
and  another  want  it  in  another  place,  and  the  per- 
plexed official  who  tries  to  please  all  parties,  puts 
.the  pier  middle-way  between  the  two,  where  it  is  of 
little  use  to  either. 

2117.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  they  had  ho  choice 
either  ?— They  had  no  choice.  They  had  to  cany  out 
the  experiment. 

2118.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— From  what  you  say 
I gather  that  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Connemara 
hills,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  granite 
bottom,  are  just  as  unfavourable  for  planting  as  the 
western  ?— Yes.  Except  in  the  valleys  where  there 
is  detritus  carried  down  which  formed  a soil.  The 
Connemara  hills  are  very  different  from  Kerry  or 
Donegal,  where  you  have  between  the  rocks  good  soil. 
You  have  no  such  thing  in  Connemara,  except  in  the 
sheltered  valleys.  The  Board  have  not  carried  out 
any  extensive  planting  beyond  this  at  Knockboy. 


2119.  Chairman. — Knockboy  was  calculated  to  dis- 
courage them? — I think  the  Board’s  view  from  the 
beginning  was  that  the  place  was  unsuitable.  I be- 
believe  any  one  who  would  go  to  and  see  it  should 
come  away  with  the  impression  that  if  trees  were 
got  to  grow  there  they  could  be  made  to  grow  any- 
where in  Connemara. 

2120.  How  much  did  it  cost? — I think  somewhere 
about  £9,000.  I think  that  is  the  figure  in  the  re- 
ports. You  will  allow  me  to  correct  that  if  I find 
it  necessary  on  revision. 

2121.  Certainly? — About  £9,000.  The  Board  are 
most  anxious  that  facilities  should  be  given  land- 
holders to  plant  trees  for  shelter  on  their  holdings; 
and  the  Board,  too,  if  they  had  the  machinery  to  do 
so,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  planted  rough  tracts 
of  land  on  the  estates  they  purchase,  and  which  are 
not  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  are  suitable  for  the 
production  of  trees.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  such 
tracts  planted,  but  they  have  no  staff  to  cany  out 
foresting  with  any  certainty  of  success. 

2122.  These  are  matters  which  we  will  take  sepa- 
rately. You  are  speaking  first  of  the  planting  on  the 
holdings,  the  new  holdings  of  tenant  purchasers,  by 
the  tenants  themselves.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the 
facilities  ? — We  find,  especially  in  the  poor  districts, 
that  the  small  landholder  is  anxious  to  plant  if  he 
gets  instruction  and  reasonable  facilities  in  obtaining 
the  trees. 

2123.  Instruction  in  planting? — And  managing. 
We  have  in  a small  way  done  that  kind  of  work,  and 
I will  tell  you  how  we  proceeded,  and  we  have  been 
successful  so  far  as  we  have  gonq.  We  have  offered 
to  supply  landholders  with  a certain  quantity  of 
mixed  trees  in  some  cases  at  half  the  cost  price_  at 
the  nearest  railway  station ; and  in  other  cases  free 
of  cost  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  They  have  to 
convey  them  from  the  railway  station  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  planted;  and  they  are  to  be 
planted  under  the  supervision  of  men  we  send  roun 
with  instructions. 


2124.  Were  these  forest  trees? — Yes,  forest  trees- 
And  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  three 
years  in  Mayo  is  to  get  into  touch  with  the  horticul- 
tural instructor  of  the  county  and  arrange  for  tie 
supervision  of  the  work  by  him. 


2125.  You  mean  the  horticultural  instructor  w.orii- 
ing  with  the  County  Committee  ?— Yes ; a man  wno 
was  previously  in  the  employment  of  the  Board,  a 
who  was  anxious  to  help.  We  arrange  for  the  At- 
tribution of  the  trees.  The  people  take  them 
the  railway  stations,  or  we  employ  carriers  to  de 
them  at  the  houses,  each  person  paying  his  prop 
tion  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  then  the  *10rr)- 
tural  instructor  attends  in  a certain  district  for  uu  _ 
or  four  days  to  instruct  one  of  our  ordinary  ga”S 
or  supervisor  of  labourers  how  to  plant  the  ■ 
This  ganger  remains  in  the  district  to  assist  an 
struct  the  landholders  while  they  are  completing 
planting. 
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2126.  That,  you  say,  has  worked  well  ?— Yes ; and 
the  imparting  of  this  instruction  was  very  necessary 
because  I found  that  many  of  those  who  were  keen 
about  getting  up  a little  plantation  about  their  houses 
actually  got  trees  themselves,  and  that  some  had 
the  idea  that  the  trees  should  be  fixed  very  securely 
in  the  ground,  and  ought  to  be  put  in  eighteen  inches. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  trees  died,  Staving  been 
planted  too  deeply.  In  other  cases  they  would  not 
plant  them  deep  enough,  and  when  the  first  strong 
wind  came  they  were  tossed  about.  Then  they  had  no 
-direction  as  to  why  they  ought  to  keep  them  straight 

or  leaning  towards  the  prevailing  wind  ; and  these  hints 
are  necessary  and  useful.  What  I want  to  convey  to 
you  is,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  average  landholder  to  plant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  (house,  and  on  corners  of  his  farm,  but  you 
would  need  to  give  him  instruction  in  planting.  One 
great  difficulty — in  fact  the  main  difficulty — was  in 
getting  the  places  sufficiently  fenced.  The  people  are 
very  good  at  making  excuses.  We  made  it  a condi- 
tion that  we  would  not  give  any  trees  to  those  who 
had  not  the  site  for  plaaita/tion  sufficiently  fenced, 
and  subsequently  a person  was  sent  to  inspect  it. 
Very  often  they  would  have  some  excuses,  such  as, 
“ We  were  so  very  busy  thait  we  could  not  do  it,  but 
if  you  will  allow  us  we  will  put  up  temporary  wire 
fencing,  and  have  it  permanently  fenced  up  before 
spring.”  But  next  spring,  when  you  went  to  inspect, 
you  found  the  trees  trampled  down  or  otherwise  in- 
jured. Of  course  that  is  carelessness  which  can  be 
got  over  if  you  have  a man  on  the  spot  to  supervise. 
The  Board  would  be  pleased  if  the  Department  would 
take  up  this  business  of  tree  planting,  and  be  quite 
ready  to  facilitate  the  Department  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  schemes  wihioh  the  Department  might 
put  into  operation,  with  the  obj'ect  of  getting  ithe  small 
landholders  to  pliant  shelter  belts. 

2127.  In  regard  to  what  you  describe  about  giving 
trees  on  the  condition  of  having  fencing  provided  by 
the  landholder,  a certain  amount  of  instruction  under 


the  horticultural  instructor  is  necessary  ? — Yes.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  people 
into  systematic  ways  an  our  dealings  with  them.  You 
will  find,  after  you  have  taken  their  orders,  and  de- 
livered the  trees  at  the  railway  station,  they  do  not 
owing  to  the  delay  of  notification  by  the  post,  or 
.some  other  reason,  they  do  not  turn  up,  and  the  trees 
are  injured  by  being  exposed  to  the  wind  perhaps, 
or  being  too  long  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Some  of 
them  failed  from  that  cause.  You  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  working  any  large  scheme  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  people  must,  when  notified,  im- 
mediately attend  at  the  train  or  plant  the  trees  with- 
in three  or  four  days.  If  you  wish  to  do  this  planting 
on  a large  scale,  my  view  is  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have,  in  each  district,  a little  nursery. 

2128.  A small  local  nursery  ? — Yes.  If  you  had  an 
Agricultural  Instructor  resident  in  the  district  you 
could  have  under  his  control  a couple  of  acres  of  nur- 
sery-  You  could  buy  trees  an  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  put  them  in  stock,  and  any  person  who 
got  an  order  would  go  to  the  nursery  at  any  time  that 
would  suit,  so  that  you  would  then  have  the  trees 
taken  out  fresh  from  the  soil  and  put,  without  much 
aelay  into  the  place  intended  for  them,  which  would 
prevent  a repetition  of  many  of  the  failures  that  have 
Again,  there  is  a great  need  in  these  dis- 
tricts for  thorn  quicks,  and  they  could  be  raised  in 
e nursery.  If,  at  the  nursery,  the  people  could  get 
orest  trees  and  quicks,  ait  cost  price,  I think  you 
d the  people  will  take  up  planting  with 
nestness,  and  that  they  would  follow  the  instruc- 
tions  they  got.  The  price  you  would  have  to  charge 
tor  a tew  hundred  trees  would  be  small.  The  land- 
fepi  are,  prepared  to  pay  a fair  price,  and  if  you 
mei  n would  ^ comping  with  the  ovdinary  industry 
ray,  k?  nurserymaai  to  raise  the  trees  from  seed,  you 
to  . y y°ur  trees  from  the  nurseryman,  if  you  want 
•stoot  f Ve'li.that  Ejection,  and  merely  keep  them  in 
people'  1 a“"h  » Pod  deal  of  im- 
L-pi  „ to  tlle  suggestion,  of  having  the  trees  in  the 
from  5,Ursery>  where  the  people  can  get  them  direct 
ground.  Now,  I don’t  know  whether  I need 
idea  °?  0th at  Poirntj  except  that  if  the  Board’s 

Wl  .f  k r *flts  and  Plantations  in  the  neighbour- 
planta+i ^,°USeS  ^ camed  out  there  would  be  a little 
■a  very  big  *lm pineal  eveiY  holding,  and  that  means 


2129.  You  believe  that  on  every  estate  you  deal  with 

there  should  be  some  planting? — Yes;  a few  trees  on  Doblct. 
every  holding  on  the  waste  comers,  and  near  the  Oct.  10  1907. 
houses,  but  not  too  near  the  houses  in  the  neighbour-  — 
hcod  of  the  haggard.  They  have  a civilising  appear-  Henry  Doran, 
ance  in  the  surroundings  of  the  home,  and  the  people  Es'l- 
like  to  have  them. 

2130.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  people  are  iond 
of  trees  ? — Yes. 

2131.  That  is  my  experience  too.  There  is  no  real 
experience  of  wanton  destruction  of  timber  ? — I would 
not  say  wanton,  but  there  is  great  destruction  of  tim- 
ber where  money  is  .to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  it. 

2132.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  mention  about 
the  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  You  say  that  there  is  land  on  those  estates 
which  is  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  ? — I am 
going  to  deal  with  that.  I said  we  have  not  much  of 
that  kind  of  land  on  the  estates  we  have  purchased 
up  to  the  present,  but  there  is  some  of  that  class  of 
land  which  we  disposed  of  to  the  tenants. 

2133.  It  would  not  amount  to  large  blocks,  I sup- 
pose ? — No.  But  if  the  Board  could  make  an  ai-range- 
ment  with  the  Department,  say,  for  taking  over  such 
suitable  tracts  of  land,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Department,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  are  not  doing  anything  in  that  way. 

Consequently  we  have  disposed  of  such  land,  or  most 
of  it.  But  on  estates  we  have  purchased,  thex-e  are 
plantations,  and  near  these  plantations  there  are 
further  areas  of  land  not  planted,  but  suitable  for 
planting.  We  have  retained  these  plantations  in  our 
own  hands,  and  some  months  ago  the  Board,  at  my 
suggestion,  decided  to  offer  these  plantations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  cost  price,  or  at  such 
a price  as  would  be  fixed  by  persons  who  understood 
the  value  of  timber. 

2134.  Professor  Campbell. — Large  areas? — No,  not 
large  areas. 

2135.  How  big? — The  amount  altogether  would  be 
something  like  1,300  or  1,400  acres  in  various  coun- 
ties. 

2136.  Chairman'. — How  much  would  a plot  be? — 

The  largest — on  the  Dillon  Estate— is  over '300  acres. 

2137.  Professor  Campbell. — In  one  plot  ? — No.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  more  than  100  acres  in  any  one 
plantation.  Some  of  this  would  be  old  timber”  and 
a great  deal  of  dt,  in  my  opinion,  only  fit  to  be  cut 
down  and  the  place  re-planted — timber  probably  150 
years  old.  I don’t  understand  the  objection  some 
people  have  to  see  old  or  fully-grown  trees  cut  down, 
and  their  idea  in  preferring  to  let  them  stand  until 
they  decay. 

2138.  Chairman. — That  is  ridiculous  ? — The  planta- 
tions include  some  immature  trees,  but  a great  deal  is 
very  old  timber.  Some  plantations  are  grossly 
neglected,  and  of  lttle  value,  and  all  want  expert 
attention — thinning  out,  re-planting,  and  putting 
generally  into  order.  In  addition  . to  that,,  any- 
where near  these  plantations  that  the  Board  had  land 
that  your  experts  considered  suitable,  the  Board  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  facilitate  the  Department  in  the 
purchase  of  it.  One  of  our  great  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  the  shelter-belts,  or  plantations  that  are 
on  estates  purchased,  is  to  prevent  people  from  cutting 
them  down.  We  find  trees  on,  say,  the  old  fences  of 
a farm  that  we  get,  and  when  we  parcel  out  the 
land,  perhaps  the  week  after  the  tenant-purchaser 
gets  his  vesting  order,  he  sells  them  to  local  cart- 
makers,  sometimes  at  one-third  of  their  value. 

2139.  A week  after? — Well,  I put  it  in  that  way  to 
illustrate  my  point.  Trees  that  are  along  .the  hedge- 
rows, or  along  the  public  road,  we  find  in  a great 
many  cases  that  the  tenant-purchaser  cuts  them  down 
immediately  he  gets  a chance  of  selling  them.  They 
are  reckless  about  trees  they  acquire  in  this  way,  and 
part  with  them  for  the  sake  of  making  a few  pounds. 

I don’t  think  there  can  be  a second  opinion  that  the 
law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  preserve  the  timber 
from  spoliation,  especially  when  you  bear  in  mind 
the  tenant-purchaser  does  not  pay  a penny  for  trees 
growing  on  hedgerows  as  described. 

2140.  Quite  so  ? — The  Board,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  timber,  do  not,  as  a rule,  whenever  there  is  a 
plantation  on  the  holding,  sell  the  site  of  the  planta- 

2441.  You  exclude  the  site  of  the  plantation  1 — Yea. 

Suppose  there  is  a belt  of  planting  along  a road, 
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evcIl  though  there  is  no  fence  between  the  planting 
and  the  land  to  be  sold,  the  Board  exclude  from  sale 
the  site  of  the  planting,  and  usually  let  it  at  a nomi- 
nal rent,  under  a grazing  agreement,  for  the  sole 
i purpose  of  keeping  control  oyer  it.  But  as  our  work 
grows,  we  can’t  give  sufficient  attention  to  these  small 
matters,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  best  of  the 
trees  cut  and  no  one  will  tell  who  cut  them. 
We  then  threaten  to  take  up  from  the  man 
who  has  the  letting  and  to  give  it  to  someone  else. 
But  when  we  inquire  we  find  a neighbour  objects  to 
take  it ; or  the  cost  of  fencing  is  twenty  times  what 
the  timber  is  worth,  and  we  have  to  abandon  the 
adoption  of  any  really  effective  methods  of  preserva- 
tion. The  only  way  to  save  the  trees  is  to  have  the 
law  amended  in  such  a way  that  no  trees  on  a holding 
should  bo  cut  or  removed  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  if  such  a Department  be  con- 
stituted. 


2141a.  What  penalty  would  you  impose  in  case  of 
disobedience?— Well,  it  should  be  something  substan- 
tial. If  it  is  very  substantial,  you  would  find  there 
would  be  very  few  offences  ; but  if  the  penalty  be 
trifling  no  good  results  would  follow. 

2142.  You  don’t  think  any  conditions  could  be 
placed  in  the  vesting  order  that  could  be  effectual? — 
I know  there  are  strong  objections  to  having  any  bur- 
den attached  to  the  purchase  of  the  fee-simple  of  a 
farm.  I don’t  altogether  approve  of  that  myself. 
For  instance,  I was  always  strongly  of  the  view  that 
a tenant  should  not  have  the  right  to  buy  out  his 
holding  absolutely,  and  that  the  nation  should  have 
control  over  the  land,  to  prevent  excessive  sub-divi- 
sion, and  over  turbary,  instead  of  an  individual  get- 
ting complete  control  to  do  what  he  liked  with  a 
holding  he  occupied  for  iris  life-time. 

2143.  Do  you  consider  that  some  provision  should 
be  placed!  in  the  vesting  order  reserving  to  the  State 
the  control  of  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  some  part, 
as  an  essential  security  to  the  State,  of  that  holding, 
in  regard  to  the  transaction  into  Which  it  enters  in 
purchasing  and  re-selling  that  holding? — Well,  the 
timber  may  not  affect  the  security  of  the  holding. 


2144.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  timber,  but  taking 
generally  these  purchase  transactions? — Yes. 

2145.  The  State  is  advancing  a large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  State  has  a right  to  impose  conditions  look- 
ing to  the  proper  management  and  use  of  that  hold- 
ing ? — Yes,  precisely. 

2146.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands,  there  is  really 
no  power  to  give  effect  to  any  such  condition.  Now, 
do  you  consider  that  a serious  difficulty? — I do. 

2147.  I am  referring  not  merely  to  plantations? — 
No.  I suggest  to  you  that  thei  Board  have  really 
taken  the  only  effective  means  within  their  power 
at  present  for  preserving  the  timber  on  their  estates  ; 
namely,  they  have  not,  except  in  a few  cases,  sold  a 
shelter-belt  or  any  plantation  to  a tenant.  They 
have  retained  them,  but  inasmuch  as  it  may  cost 
more  to  caretake  permanently  the  timber  than  it  is 
worth,  that  does  not  seem  a practical  way  of  solving 
the  difficulties,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  hand  over 
these  plantations  to  a Forestry  Department. 

2148.  Professor  Campbell. — Absolutely  free? — I 

said  at  a fair  price. 


2148a.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — As  I understand, 
there  are  two  ways  of  protecting  these  trees,  in  your 
opinion.  One  way  was  to  have  some  restriction  placed 
in  the  vesting  order.  You  think  there  is  legal  objec- 
tion to  that? — We  are  advised  that  that  can’t  be 
done  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

2149.  I quite  understand.  I am  speaking  in  re- 
ference to  some  matter  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 


2150.  You  think  there  is  some  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  the  lawyers  wish 'to  leave  the  fee  simple  unbur- 
dened ? — Yes.  We  thought  of  reserving  the  timber  on 
holdings  sold,  but  were  advised  if  you  sell  the  land 
everything  on  it,  such  as  trees  or  buildings,  go  with 

2150a.  Suppose  the  lawyers  would  not  agree  to 
allow  such  a clause  as  that  to  be  included,  the  second 
way  would  be  to  enact  a distinct  penal  law  somethin* 


like  the  game-laws,  and  to  restrain  the  occupiers  from 
cutting  down  trees  by  penalising  them  with  a sharp 
penalty  ; but  that  would  not  affect  the  vesting  order 
at  all? — No,  not  necessarily. 

Just  like  the  game-laws,  for  instance. 


2151.  Chairman.— Like  similar  forest  laws  on  the 
Continent? — In  either  case  introducing  such  condi- 
tions in  the  vesting  order,  or  having  power  to  impose 
such  penalties  as  you  suggest,  my  lord,  would  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  unless  you  had  means  of  de- 
tecting those  who  cut  the  timber.  That  is  our  diffi- 
culty, and  can  only  be  effectively  met  by  making; 
planting  general,  and  placing  the  control  of  all 
plantations  and  forest  trees  under  a Department  of 
Forestry.  You  could  not  find  it  feasible  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  these  isolated  plantations. 
We  only  expect  you  to  take  them  in  the  event  of  your 
having  a scheme  applicable  to  the  districts  or  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  situated. 


2152.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Supposing  we  have  a 
law  to  prevent  cutting  down  timber  out  of  a shelter- 
belt  or  small  plantation  to  protect  the  houses,  would 
you  think  it  would  be  a better  advantage  to  vest  these 
plantations  and  shelter  belts  in  the  occupier,  and 
make  the  occupier  himself  responsible ; make  him  re- 
sponsible if  the  timber  were  cut ; make  him  your  wood- 
ranger  on  his  own  farm  ? — I think  where  they  planted 
themselves  you  would  have  little  trouble ; but  I am 
speaking  more  of  where  they  acquire  holdings  where 
the  timber  previously  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and 
which  they  could  not  sell,  and  where,  as  in  many 
cases,  under  our  rearrangement  of  estates,  we  dis- 
tribute parcels  of  what  was  previously  demesne  land. 
We  cannot  keep  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  nor  along 
the  roads.  They  go  with  the  holding,  and  at  the 
very  first  opportunity,  they  cut  them  down  and  con- 
vert them  into  money.  If  they  had  planted  these  trees 
themselves,  or  their  forefathers  had  planted  them,  I 
don’t  believe  they  would  have  cut  them  down. 

2153.  There  would  be  an  ancestral  affection  towards 
the  trees  then,  and  if  you  had  such  penal  laws  as  we 
spoke  about,  and  the  trees  passed  over  to  the  new 
occupier  with  these  penalties  attached,  and  you  made 
them  answerable  for  the  disappearance  of  the  trees 
by  law,  don’t  you  think  that  would  protect? — I think 
if  you  had  a plantation  on  every  small  farm  or  hold- 
ing, as  I would  like,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every 
landholder  to  protect  the  trees  while  young  ; and  when 
these  trees  got  sufficiently  old  to  register  and  mark, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  under  your  lordship’s 
suggestion  in  making  the  holder  or  caretaker  respon- 
sible for  them.  I was  rather  desiring  to  put  the 
difficulties  before  you,  and  leave  the  solution  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  lawyers. 

2154.  Professor  Campbell. — With  regard  to  the 
larger  areas  that  would  be  common  to  an  estate,  how 
would  you  propose  to  deal  with  that,  assuming  that 
this  Department  took  it  over  ? — When  we  found  on  an 
estate  an  area  of  land  suitable  for  the  production  oi 
timber,  we  suggest  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  to 
take  it  over  at  cost  price  and  have  it  planted,  and  the 
Department  would,  I assume,  in  all  cases  where  they 
considered  the  land  suitable,  accept  the  Board's  oner 
and  become  owners  of  the  land. 


2155.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  with  very  small 
areas  it  would  not  be  pi-ofitable  ? — I am  quite  aware 
of  that ; the  cost  of  fencing  would  be  so  much  out  ot 
proportion.  I think  this  Forestry  Department  shouia. 
not  only  plant  large  areas  with  a commercial  object, 
but  that  they  should  also  undertake  the  control  oi 
plantations  owned  by  small  landowners.  If  these  plan" 
tations  were  laid  out,  and  subsequently  cared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Forestry  Depai " 
ment,  the  people  would  soon  become  interested  i 
forestry,  and  after  a time  you  would  have  little  di 
culty  in  the  preservation  of  timber. 


2156.  Just  one  more  question.  The  Department 
would  probably  send  down  some  one  who  understands 
the  subject  in  order  to  see  some  of  these  districts  tha 
you  refer  to,  and  I am  quite  sure  we  have  only 
notify  you  to  get  facilities  to  see  them  ? — We  filial 
only  too  glad. 


2157.  One  more  point.  You  don’t  think  that* 
are  large  .areas  of  land  in  County  Mayo 
planting? — I think  there  are. 
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2158.  You  were  talking  of  'Connemara  ? — Yes,  I was 
-speaking  of  Galway. 

2158a.  We  were  told  this  morning  there  were 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  Mayo  that  were  fit  for 
nothing  but  for  tree-planting,  and  in  large  areas, 
would  you  believe  that? — It  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
planting,  but  can  trees  be  grown  there  profitably? 

2159.  You  don’t  agree  with  that  statement  that 
there  are  large  areas.  Would  you  have  difficulty  in 
finding  a block  of  1,000  acres  m Connemara  or  the 
West  suitable  for  planting  that  might  be  planted 
with  a reasonable  prospect  of  a fair  return? — I 
• don't  think  so. 


2160.  Excluding,  of  course,  any  land  you  want  for 
your  tenants? — Land  we  want  for  the  tenants  would 
be  of  better  quality  than  you  require  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


2161.  Outside  the  margin  of  your  operations,  so  to 
speak,  and  yet  not  the  very  worst — Knockboy,  for 
instance  1— Oh,  no  ; Knockboy  is  very  bad. 

2162.  Would  you  say  that  there  are  large  blocks 
of  land  that  would  be  suitable  for  such  forests  in 
Connemara  or  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak? — 
Well,  there  are  large  areas  of  land  there  of  little 
agricultural  value  that  I have  heard  people  say 
would  grow  trees,  but  I don’t  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  forestry,  and  I am.  not  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  trees  can  be  profitably 
grown  upon  these  poor  lands.  I think  there  are 
some  large  areas  suitable  for  planting,  but  I could 
not,  from  my  own  judgment,  be  positive  about  it. 
I will  illustrate  what  I mean.  If  you  take  the 
side  of  the  Ox  Mountains — extending  from  near 
Tobercurry  towards  Kiltimagh — a great  deal  of  the 
eastern  side  where  the  bog  is  not  too  deep  ought  to 
be  suitable  for  planting.  An  expert  would  know. 
I am  not  sure  myself.  Then  you  find  tracts  of 
mountain  land  near  Mullaranny  and  near  Foxford 
that  I think  would  be  quite  suitable  for  planting. 

2163.  Could  they  be  got  if  a scheme  were  put  for- 
ward and  money  and  machinery  were  pi-ovided? — 
I think  so ; some  of  them  certainly  could. 


,,2164.  Would  there  be  great  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  grazing  rights  ?— There  would  if  you  had  no  com- 
pulsory power.  I never  came  across  a crowd  of  people 
■with  common  rights  without  a crank  among  them, 
and  when  it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  block 
a general  arrangement  he  usually  did  it.  He  would 
do  it  for  pure  fun,  or  to  try  to  extract  special  terms. 


2165.  Most  Lev.  Dr. 
through  pure  cussedness. 


Kelly. — It  would  be  done 


fProfessor  Campbell.— You  believe  in  the  ne- 
all  about  thC°tnpll^SOry  powers? — P ■*lave  no  doubt  at 


assistance  we  can,  and  then  he  would  report  to  you 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal  from  your  point 
of  view.  For  instance,  now  in  Loughglyn  demesne, 
there  are  about  four  hundred  acres  of  timber.  On 
the  estate  we  have  a saw-mill.  We  'bought  a saw- 
mill and  set  it  up  there  and  cut  up  the  timber, 
some  of  which  was  coarse,  old,  and  unsaleable.  We 
hear  a great  deal  about  how  profitable  planting  can 
be  made,  but  my  experience,  limited  as  it  is,  is  not 
very  encouraging  in  that  way.  We  find  where  timber 
is  eight  or  more  miles  from  a railway  station  that 
you  can  get  very  little  for  it.  In  Loughglyn,  there 
are  many  thousand  tons  of  timber  ,and  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  timber  have  'been  sold  within 
the  ten  years  before  the  Board  bought  it,  at  low 
prices,  say  4s.  6 d.  a ton  for  beech,  and  7s.  or  8s. 
a ton  for  larch.  It  is  only  five  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  yet  we  could  not  get  the  coarse  timber  sold 
-at  a price  that  would  cover  cost  of  cutting  and  re- 
pairs to  roads.  The  Board  set  up  a saw-mill  there 
in  the  hope  that  the  receipts  from  sale  of  the  sawn 
timber  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  cost  of  clearing  the 
land,  replanting  it,  and  also  the  cost  of  engine  and 
plant.  If  the  Department  of  Forestry  will  under- 
take the  duty  of  facilitating  the  people  in  planting 
suitable  shelter-belts  they  should  continue  to  give 
advice  as  to  the  caring  and  management  of  them. 

2168.  You  are  not  making  sufficient  profit  to  enable 
the  planting  to  pay  you  ? — We  cannot  say  at  present. 

2169.  Are  you  planting  ? — I think  the  proper  tiling 
to  do  would  be  to  cut  away  the  inside  of  these  plan- 
tations and  then  replant.  The  outer  margins  of 
the  plantations  to  be  removed.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  thin  out  the  woods  yet  sufficiently  to  replant. 
We  are  doing  it  gradually. 

2170.  May  I take  it  from  you — you  heard  from 
time  to  time  statements  made  about  the  large  number 
of  acres  of  waste  land  in  the  West  of  Ireland  that 
were  fit  for  planting— may  I take  it  from  you  that 
these  statements  are  very  exaggerated  ? — Well,  I 
would  not  like  to  say.  I think  that  when  people 
make  these  statements  they  refer  to  districts  or  large 
areas,  such  as  those  from  Ballina  to  Crossmolina, 
to  Ballycastle  -and  Belmullet.  If  such  areas  will 
grow  profitable  timber— there  are  large  areas  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  that  should  be  planted— but,  with- 
out pretending  to  any  expert  knowledge  in  the 
matter,  T would  not  have  thought  that  such  areas 
would  grow  timber  that  would  pay  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

2171.  But,  without  the  expert  knowledge,  your  own 
general  experience  would  lead  you  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  planting? — Yes.  My  general 
experience  is  that  trees  will  not  grow  where  there  is 
a considerable  depth  of  bog,  nor  on  the  mountain 
sides  where  there  is  no  depth  of  soil.  On  the  western 
sides  of  the  mountain  ranges,  facing  the  Atlantic, 
which  are  exposed,  I don’t  think  that  trees  wouid 
grow  to  any  value. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  10,  1907. 
Henry  Doran 
Esq. 


littlo  ^ we  ask  y°n  to  give  us  a further 

tiVmori  °f  theSft  mountain  lands  you  just  men- 
pvnor  n ■ oou^  have  them  inspected  when  we  are 
K !iy.inSpeC^  the  lands  ?— What  I would  like 
ulantn+?  thlS'  would  give  you  'a  list*  of  these 

we  suggest  you  might  take  over,  and  in 
n‘iK  “ you  would  see  the  districts  in  the 
vouSrP-11,f0od’TtaTld  'any  'available  land  of  the  kind 
2ivo  reii  ¥ y°ur  official  comes  to  me  we  would 
all  the  information  we  possess  and  every 


2172.  And  that  area  that  you  refer  to  is  live  bog? 
— A great  deal  of  it  is  growing  beg. 

2173.  Chairman. — You  refer  to  the  Ox  Mountains, 
which  are  in  the  district  about  Foxford?— And  some 
of  the  congested  districts  of  Kerry  and  Donegal. 

2174.  Where  you  say  the  land  is  suitable  for  plant- 
ing and  the  land  is  in  large  tracts? — Yes,  but  you 
cannot  get  large  tracts  without  compulsory  power  to 
deal  with  the  few  who  refuse  to  sell  their  portion. 


H.  Holohan,  Esq.,  representing  the  Dublin  Industrial  Development  Association,  examined. 


DubS)  I^LMitMAN. — You  have  been ‘deputed  by  the 
Mr  Pjpij  velopment  Association,  in  company  with 
2176 v’  to/‘Ve  evidence?— Yes. 
tion  witTi<+v,  ave  ^°mo  special  experience  in  connec- 
witfi  the  growing  of  willows  ?-Yes. 

* See  Appendix  19  (1), 


2177.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell  us  what  it 
you  wish  to  put  forward? — What  I wish  to  point  o 
is  how  necessary  it  is  that  something  should  -be  do: 
in  reference  to  willow-growing  here  in  Ireland, 
absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  i 


M.  Holohan. 

Esq. 
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Dublin. 
Oct.  10,  1907. 

H.  Holohan, 
Esq. 


done,  if  wo  are  going  to  preserve  the  basket-making 
industry  in  Ireland  at  all.  You  find  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain — anybody  engaged  in  this  business  I am  in, 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  obtain — the  willows  suitable 
for  the  business  here  in  Ireland. 

2178.  You  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  basket- 
making here  in  Dublin?— Yes.  I am.  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  artistic  portion  of  it,  chair-making; 
but  I have  a general  experience  of  all  the  trade.  And 
it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  get  the  suitable 
willows  for  my  business  in  Ireland.  There  is  only 
one  or  two  places  that  .are  growing  willows  that  are 
really  of  any  use  for  furniture-making. 

2179.  What  places  are  these?— One  of  them  as 
Castlecoaner. 

2180.  Mr.  Prior  Wandesforde’s ? — Yes;  and  the 
other  is  in  County  Antrim,  but  they  only  grow  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  requirements.  In  fact  I .am  told 
that  this  year  Castleoomer  had  to  buy  some  them- 
selves ; they  had  not  sufficient. 

2181.  Sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  ?— Yes,  for  then- 
own  special  requirements.  In  County  Antrim  I think 
it  is  a blind  asylum  which  grows  them  there,  and  they 
nse  them  themselves,  and  they  also  supply  the  blind 
asylum  here  in  Dublin.  Rut  if  anyone  else  wishes  to 
obtain  them  they  cannot  get  them.  I .am  myself 
obliged  to  import  from  England  what  we  use. 

2182.  Do  you  grow  willows  yourself  ? — Yes  ; I have 
planted  some  myself  in  the  Queen’®  County,  on  a 
small  farm  owned  by  my  wife.  It  as  only  a small 
piece,  consisting  of  five  acres.  I planted  one  acre  in 
March  of  last  year,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  it  is 
very  successful,  and  from  that  one  acre  I intend  to 
plant  the  other  four. 

2183.  Do  you  grow  on  that  acre  willows  suitable  for 
the  finer  classes  of  basket-work  ? — Yes.  I will  show 
you  a sample ; that  particular  willow  ( exhibiting 
willow). 

2184.  Is  that  Irish-grown? — Yes;  that  has  been 
planted  by  myself  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and  that  is 
a very  good  willow.  It  has  been  growing  on  bog  land, 
cut-away  bog,  I think  it  is,  and  that  is  the  class  of 
land  that  is  very  suitable.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  round  the  County  Louth  and  the  County  Lime- 
rick, and  I may  say  in  the  County  Wexford,  outside 
the  town  of  New  Ross.  There  is  any  amount  of  land 
there  suitable  for  growing  willows. 

2185.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — What  is  the  particu- 
lar kind? — Salix  Vermillus,  or  the  Long  Skain  is  the 
trade  name.  It  is  very  good.  There  is  a good  crop 
and  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
market. 

2186.  That  is  one  year’s  growth?— Yes.  Now,  what 
I think,  the  Department,  if  they  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing in  this  matter,  should  do  is,  they  should  in- 
struct the  people  how  the  lands  should  be  prepared 
for  willow-planting,  and  also  how  they  should  be 
planted  and  the  cars  they  should  receive  while  growing, 
and,  when  they  are  full  grown,  they  should  instruct 
them  how  to  cut  them  down  and  tie  them.  After  that 
they  should,  I think,  come  forward  and  instruct  them 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  preparing.  What  I mean  by 
that  is  taking  off  the  bark.  It  is  really  no  use  what- 
ever to  give  these  people  instructions,  show  them  how 
to  plant  them,  and  all  that,  without  going  further, 
and  showing  them  how  to  take  the  bark  off,  so  as  to 
make  them  fit  for  basket-making — whiten  them,  if 
they  do  that,  or  buff  them,  show  them  how  to  boil 
them.  This  process  makes  them  three  times  as  valu- 
able. 

2187.  Chairman. — Buffing  them  ? — Buffing  or  white- 
ning them.  To  sell  with  the  bark  on,  though  very  pro- 
fitable, is  not  so  profitable  as  selling  them  with  the 
bark  off. 

2188.  Do  you  mean  that  these  instructions  should 
be  given  to  the  farmer  who  grows  the  willows  ? — Yes ; 
or  if  there  were  a number  of  small  farmers,  say  men 
with  five  or  ten  acres,  growing  willows,  and  one  did 
not  care  to  go  in  for  the  preparation  that  I speak 
oi,  that  one  man  would  buy  up  the  crop  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen, and  prepare  them  and  market  them.  But  I 
think  myself,  when  they  would  be  fully  instructed, 
there  would  be  very  few  of  them  that  would  not  go  in 
for  the  preparing  of  them.  There  are  a few  doing  it 
at  Carrick-on-Suir  at  present,  but  what  they  are  doing 
is,  they  are  working  away  with  the  old  plants,  planted 
some  of  them  by  their  grandfathers.  That  is  entirely 
wrong.  If  they  want  to  have  good  willows,  I main- 
tain that  they  should  re-plant  at  least  every  twenty- 


one  years.  That  is  what  they  do  in  Somerset,  ancE 
they  find  that  it  pays  them.  It  is  a great  success 
there. 

2189.  Would  there  be,  in  your  judgment,  a large 
demand  for  willows  of  this  nature  if  grown  m Ire- 
land ? — A very  large  demand.  I do  not  suggest  to  grow 
for  Ireland  alone,  to  grow  for  export  also.  Now,  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  £67,750  worth  of  willows  came  direct  from 
Holland  into  England,  according  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Returns.  These  came  in  for  basket-work,  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2190.  What  were  these  willows  for? — For  basket- 
making and  wicker  furniture  generally.  Also  in 
made-up  basket-work  there  came  direct  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  United  Kingdom  £234,896,  and  into 
Ireland  you  had  £15,684  worth  of  basket-work,  and 
of  rods  you  had  £6,844.  I am  perfectly  sure 
that,  if  ' the  growing  of  those  willows  were 
taken  up  properly,  and  grown  here  in  Ireland,, 
you  would  find  a ready  sale  for  them,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  New  York.  I have  had  myself  in 
quiries  from  New  York  city  for  willows,  and  I have 
seen  what  they  are  using  at  present  in  New  York. 
They  are  paying  a very  big  price  for  a very  inferior 
article.  I know  we  could  get  a ready  sale  for  good 
willows. 

2191.  At  a remunerative  price? — At  a good  price. 

2192.  Do  you  import  many  yourself  ? — I am  only  a 
very  small  manufacturer. 

2193.  But,  even  so,  you  have  to  import  ? — I have  to 
import  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  other  twenty-five 
per  cent,  consists  of  willows  two  years  old  and  three 
years  old,  which  are  used  for  the  foundations  of  the 
work  we  have  to  make.  And,  coming  to  that,  I will  just 
show  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  something  being 
done  by  way  of  instruction,  and  showing  how  to  cut. 
If  you  take  that  ( showing  willow  sample),  you  will 
see  the  way  they  have  cut  that.  It  is  disgraceful. 
When  you  buy  that  by  the  ton,  and  get  five  cwts.  in 
the  ton  like  that,  you  cannot  do  business. 

2194.  Mr.  Fisher.— You  get  only  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Irish  willows,  and  the  rest  are  imported?— 
That  is  true. 

2195.  Do  you  plant  yourself? — I have  planted  an 


2196.  You  have  not  a large  area  planted  ? — Oh,  no. 

2197.  You  say  they  should  be  re-planted  every 
twenty-one  years  ? — Yes. 

2198.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  about  one- 
seventh  is  planted  every  year  ? — I have  spent  a lot  of 
my  time,  whenever  I have  had  any  holidays,  in 
Somerset,  where  practically  the  people  live  out  of  it, 
and  there  I find  they  re-plant  every  twenty-one  years. 
Of  course  they  are  very  careful  in  keeping  them  clean, 
and  every  fourth  year  they  cut  them  to  the  ground, 
when  the  stools  get  strong,  and  every  twenty-first 
year  they  take  them  up  altogether  and  re-plant, 
They  find  it  pays  them,  for  after  seventeen  or  eighteen- 
years  they  do  not  throw  so  many  willows. 

2199.  The  rule  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames 
is,  they  last  about  seven  years  and  the  stool  begins  to 
die,  and  it  is  cut  up  and  a freish  plant  put  in,  so 
about  one-seventh  of  the  area  is  filled  up  every  year. 
— I have  never  heard  of  that.  Here  in  Ireland  I was 
speaking  to  a man  last  Friday,  who  has  been  living 
out  of  willows  partly,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  got 
willows  that  were  planted  sixty  years  ago,  still  using 
them,  and  they  never  think  of  putting  down  any  new 
sets. 

2200.  What  do  you  think  they  would  get  per  acre 
for  their  willows,  if  they  were  really  good?— I nave 
worked  out  a plan  here  on  five  acres  ; and,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  cost  of  slips,  they  would  get  abou 
£38  6s.  7 d.  on  five  acres.  I am  allowing  a pretty 
good  sum  for  rent  and  expenses,  that  might  no 
arise  at  all. 

2201.  It  would  come  to,  then,  about  £6  per  acre 
It  would  be  more  than  that,  because  I have  allowed 
£5  for  rent,  and  of  course  land  can  be  got  for  a shi  - 
ing  an  acre,  because  that  is  what  I pay  myself.  Pro- 
viding that  you  do  pay  £5  for  five  acres,  I think  tn 
profit  I have  made  out,  after  paying  the  labour, 
very  good  for  land  that  is  practically  valueless. 

2202.  Chairman. — We  would  be  glad  to  haveM. 

figures  ( document  handed  in)  ? — Witness — Then  18, 
you  the  number  of  bundles.  Perhaps  I had  better  re 
what  I have  written  ( reading ) : “Particulars  of  81°  ’ 

cost  of  production,  and  profits  in  the  raw  and  P.^ 
pared  state.  Acreage1 — Any  acreage  can  be  grown 
exceptional  profit,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
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stantly  increasing  demand  for  the  prepared  willows,  several  places  throughout  Ireland  they  hare  been  0imrm 
which  require  to  be  boiled  and  peeled.  These  are  far  advised  to  plant  willows,  and  have  done  so,  and  they 

more  profitable  than  the  unprepared  willows.  At  can’t  sell  them  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  pre-  Oct  10,  1907. 

this  moment  the  market  price  in  New  York  is  ten  pare  them,  and  the  cost  of  transit  from  these  distant  ,,  - 

cents  per  pound  or  about  £45  a ton,  which  averages  parts  of  Ireland  to  Dublin  would  be  destructive.  H.Holohan,. 

100  bundles,  and  brings  m this  market  about  four  They  are  of  no  use— I could  not  buy  them  ; whereas  t3q‘ 

shillings  a bundle,  which  proves  that  an  export  trade  if  the  man  could  prepare  them  I could. 

W°ld,bBJerJ|fPr°iit‘Hw’  «.  , , mi'  Ym  WOuId  ”ot  . bundle  for 

2203.  Mr.  Fisher.— Have  they  a very  heavy  duty  them?— No;  not  to  come  from  such  a distance 

to  pay  there?— I am  allowing  for  twenty  per  cent.  ; 2212.  One  man  to  grow,  and  one  man  to  peel?— 

they  would  still  make  a very  good  profit,  and  be  able  What  I prefer  is  that  one  man  should  do  it  all 

from  Holland.  I have  had  to  refer  them  to  people  manUftc4riL oT'wXer t thf 

in  London.  Details  are  shown  per  five  acres,  so  that  *UI”ltnre.  -a*d.  basket-work 

a more  accurate  idea  of  profit  may  be  available  for  but  a7i foxing  plant  is  necessary; 
reference.  Planting- Willows  can  be  grown  to  best  to  canital  * R„i  be  paced 

advantage  on  land  that  is  waste,  moist,  or  other-  f \S  a b°ller  1?ade  ?f 

wise  unsuited  for  farming  purposes.  of  ft6?1’  or  according  to 

„ ■ , “lle  locality  and  district,  it  could  be  made  so  that  the 

2204.  Cut-away  bog?— Yes.  Cost  and  Profit-^To  fire  could  be  fired  from  underneath,  .through  a big  high 

show  outlay  and  profit  on  the  raw  and  the  prepared  chimney.  The  better  way  would  be  a perfect  ti"ht- 

willows,  let  us  assume  a small  plot  of  five  acres  fitting  lid  and  upright  boiler,  with  pipes  running  in 

15  bemg  planted.  Time  and  cost  of  preparation—  to  steam  them.  That  is  the  best— the  quicker  way 

Willows  require  about  twenty-four  months’  growth  You  might  not  be  able  to  do  that  in  some  parts  of  the 

before  the  first  cntW  off  the  rorlc  from  +lm  country.  £90  estimated  cost.  It  does  not  cost  a great 

deal  for  machinerv  or  anutHrin  l ; i..„  +i,„*  a.  5...., 


Willows  require  about  twenty-four  months’  growth 
before  the  first  cutting  off  the  rods  from  the  plants 
which  produce  the  crop  annually.  The  ground  for 
same  must  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  all 
weeds  and  other  growth  removed;  but,  when  this 
is  done,  it  only  needs  to  'be  kept  clean  of  all  weeds, 
grass,  etc.,  until  the  plants  should  be  renewed;  but 
as  this  does  not  require  to  be  done  for  twenty-one 
years,  this  cost  may  be  put  to  capital  account,  — 
divided  over  that  term  as  mav  ho  tbonabt. 


cost,  xt  does  not.  .... 

deal  for  machinery  or  anything  like  that  in  the  start- 
ing  of  them.  Necessary  annual  outlay  preparing 
"-‘llows  Fuel  to  boil  1,400  bundles  of  wilta™  esti- 
mates  £5.  Labourer’s  time  attending  boiler  for  five 
weeks-for  five  weeks  a boiler  for  1,400  bolts  of  willows, 
5 10$.,  giving  22s.  a week  ; if  he  were  not  employed 
at  the  boiler  he  could  be  doing  something  else. 
Women  and  children  Wli™  mill — - ... 


divided  over  that  term  as  may  be  thought  desirable.  Women  and  children  peeling  willows  taking 

Cost  of  preparing  ground  for  planting  is  estimated  to  hark  off — if  they  are  peeled  or  whitened  it 

he  about  £15,  but  it  need  not  be  done  again  for  twenty-  different  process.  They  are  put  standing  up  in  a 

one  years  Total  to  capital  account,  £15.  Cost  of  after  .being  cut  for  some  few  weeks  or  more,a  wording 

Willow  plants — To  plant  one  acre  in  willows  required  ^ the  nature  of  the  rod,  the  bark  r~‘- 

455,980  slips,  as  each  plant  must  be  twelve  inches  by 
eighteen  inches  apart.  The  cost  is  10s.  per  1,000— 

£14  10s.,  or  for  five  acres  £72  10s.  But,  as  they  do 
not  need  to  be  again  planted  for  twenty-one  years, 
the  cost  may  be  put  to  capital  account.  The  reason 
ot  this  is,  the  rods  are  so  cut  as  to  leave  in  the  ground 
the  plants  which  do  not  exhaust  their  growing 
power  for  that  period,  giving,  meanwhile,  an  annual 


• ° ue  couics  oe  doing  something  else. 

Women  and  children  peeling  willows,  taking  the 
bark  off— if  they  are  peeled  or  whitened,  it  is  a 
different  process.  They  are  put  standing  up  in  a pit 
after  .being  cut  for  some  few  weeks  or  more,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rod,  the  bark  gets  quite  soft 
Women  and  children  peeling  willows— I may  sav  that 
in  tact  the  women  in  Somerset  earn  more  than  the 

Cth  -T  nheyfi  al'tl  S0  C|Uiuk  at  i,fc-  1 Put  down 

for  that  5l,d.  per  bundle,  which  is  a little  more  than 
they  aie  paying  m Somerset,  because  the  people  would 

wx,,l0I’'ttbe>;rukl  n<f  get  «o  "»<*  it;  andff  you 
want  to  keep  them  m the  country  you  must  pay  them 
T uu?  petr,loa’  flv,lng’  ^neanwhile,  an  annual  lalrJy  for  the  labour.  Estimated  cost  of  the  peeling 

crop.  Annual  outlay— Labour  keeping  the  five  acres  'Yould  be  £32  Is.  8 cl.  That  would  be  for  women  and 

free  from  grass,  etc.,  so  as  to  allow  the  plants  full  children  on  fiveacres.  A man’s  time  fi  tyT^willowa 

A Stowing,  as  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  for  market— tying  willows  so  as  to  put  them  on  the 

mitJd  th<f  ,J?,ecessaTy  for  the  willows,  esti-  ™arhet<  15s  Total,  £51  6s.  8 d.  Add  cost  of  item 

{hat  is  the  estimated  cost  for  £['  £3L  13s-  5d-  Total,  £83  Os.  Id.  Now  we  come  to 
which  could  be  done  by  women  and  young  the  present  market  price  of  prepared  willows  Five 

\Tho  rental  of  each  plot  of  five  acres  could  bf  ™ ***£  1,400  bundles,  price  4s.  per  bundTt-£280 

«*-  - ***  •#».  & 

1 MO  P7C>  irt-  ' ®IjPs’  say  245, °00  at  10s.  per  2214.  Ckaieman.-Do  7<m  Jl. 

grown  Wo  in  cutting  down  willows,  when  2215  I ««?  v™,  ,n  , 

2;12  }?*■  This  shows  the  annual  cost-tlie  ” ' 

znmll  U^at£Z1.13s-  5d-  1 Save  before-  The 

18.£,31,  I3®-  6d.  The  average  number  of 
1 400  hund7incb  holts  (trade  term)  from  five  acres,  is 
staT  t fe  and’  ,!f  sold  111  the  brown,  unpeeled 
gone  o b lng  m the  ™arket  Is.  per  bundle — £70.“ 

Production0  f°r,five  acres  ?-Yes.  Deduct  the  cost  of 
of  a,  -W3  ah°ve — ^31  13s.  5 d.,  showing  a profit 
' 1 ‘ ow  these  figures  are  perfectly  correct, 
ir,  Id.  A b,0ltJs  ab°nt  as  much 
butt  arm  Forty-eight  inches, 


hS"-  In 


2215.  I seo  ?— You  get  them  for  that- 

2217.  Four  times  the  price?— Yes. 
t.h?n8^OSt  -^V'  Dr-  Kelly.— The  measurement  of 

s'ltS'tr " “ ,ho 

2219.  That  is  what  I want  to  know.  You  get  the 

s a man  reuid  hejd 

nx  inches  from  the  measurement.  Usually  about  eight  fncliesls  avowed 
WeU,  six  inches  from  the 

2209.'  ^Ci'w  iDChe9  .iD  ®irth-  te  SSS 

myself  at  the  1 have  them  people  don  t know  anything  at  all  about  this  partdcu 

ready  for  the  ma^nf^t  C;ned'  c To  "lake  the  willows  lar  industry,  although  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
basket-work  of  eve^  dtUn"gx?f  W1,cker  furniture  and  ^°ruld  give  immediate  employment,  and  at  a fimoWl 
« n^ssa4,  but  ’Z,  the  following  plant  «« * ^hen  othei-  work  is  very  slack,  inthewinter 

it  may  be  pWi  ‘^1  last  ,f°r  a long  period  and  early  sPnng-  ter 

ijhere  is  no  u^'inXwiV tf  8h°W  y°U‘  ^^heu^how^to ^o^t ° ttdnk  1™? 

* See  Appendix  65. 


it  may  le  ’]  ,1®  li}  last  for  a long  period 

pl^fittingP8!aS.,(£90apltal  B°iler 

ifc  would  n°t ‘he  so  much  for  our  scheme  ; 

oration  of  thethrn?anUT  a,iturer  ?—No  ^ for  the  pre- 
There  is  * i..-  rods-  1 Just  want  to  show  you 
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own  expense  I purchased  tliese  slips.  I went  down  , 
I employed  local  labour ; I showed  them  how  to  do 
it ; and,  of  course,  they  are  watching  very  anxiously 
to  see  the  result  of  that.  Some  people  said  I was 
mad.  They  did  not  know  anything  about-  willows. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it, 
and  I think  it  will  go  to  show  that  I was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. I may  mention  that  owing  to  the  importation 
of  basket  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rods, 
very  little  basket  work  ds  made  in  Ireland  at  all  now. 
In  Dublin,  in  1856,  several  men  I have  met  were 
working  here  in  Dublin.  There  were  130— of  course 
this  is  onlv  a small  business — 130  men ; there 
wore  eleven  employers  and  130  men.  To-day  there 
are  only  thirty  men,  and  in  the  particular  branch 
which  I follow  up  myself,  df  you  want  .anybody  to 
work  in  it  you  really  have  to  go  to  England  and  get 
them.  You  can’t  get  them  here.  There  is  very  little 
encouragement. 


2221.  Chairman.— Mr.  Prior  W.andesforde,  at 
Castlecomer,  lias  made  a great  effort? — It  is  a.  great 
pitv,  but  I think  he  lias  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick.  He  has  not  mad©  very  much  progress. 
They  are  makng  over  ten  or  eleven  years.  I find  they 
have  opened  a retail  shop  here  in  Dublin.  The 
original  object  was  to  give  large  employment ; not  to 
sell  to  the  consumer  direct-.  Opening  a shop  here  in 
the  city  will  mean  that  the  wholesale  people  won’t 
buy  at  all,  and  it  will  only  be  a small  business.  You 
see  that  yourself,  sir.  If  you  want  to  do  a wholesale 
trade  you  must  confine  yourself  to  work  on  business 
principles. 

2222.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kf.li.y. - There  are  several 
species  of  willow,  I presume  ? — Yes. 

2223.  What  species  do  you  find  most  suitable  to  grow  ? 
— This  one  that  I have ; a rod  called  Black  Maul ; 
it  is  very  good ; it  is  grown  very  largely  in  Somerset. 
Golston  also  is  a splendid  rod.  You  can’t  beat  the 
rods  grown  in  Ireland,  if  gi-own  properly  and  looked 
after.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  it ; you 
can  grow  any  kind.  What  I would  advise  would  be 
small  plots,  say  five  acres  of  one  kind  and  five  of 
another,  and  see  which  would  be  the  best  sets. 

2224.  To  suit  the  particular  soil  and  district? — 
Yes ; because  no  matter  how  expert  a man  might  be, 
he  would  be  liable  to  make  a.  mistake  in  selecting  the 
particular  rod.  I don’t  think  I have  anything  mo?6 
to  say. 

2225.  Your  own  plot  in  Queen’s  County  is  cut-away 
beg  ? — Yes. 

2226.  Well,  bow  do  the  rods  grown  on  that  cut- 
away bog  compare  with  rods  grown  upon  wet-  marshy 
soil,  which  is  not  peat  ? — I think  they  would  grow 
better  on  the  marshy  soil. 

2227.  Wet  marshy  soil  that  was  not  peat  ? — Yes ; 
in  fact  I am  sure  they  would. 

2228.  You  think  tlie  peat  rods  would  be  rather  soft? 
— No;  this  sample  ( showing  sample)  proves  it.  There 
is  plenty  of  timber  in  that.  If  you  had  a knife  you 
could  cut  that.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  in  that. 

2229.  Have  you  tried  willows  on  the  bog  itself,  on 
the  deep  peat? — No,  never. 

2230.  Do  you  think  they  would  succeed  on  the 
deep  peat? — I don’t  think  they  would.  I would 


The  Committee  adjourned 


rather  try  them  on  tlie  small  islands  throughout  Ire- 
land. There  are  any  number  of  small  islands  through- 
out Ireland.  Down  in  County  Carlow. 

2231.  Submerged  in  water,  the  river  rises  and  sub- 
merges them? — Yes. 

2232.  Submerges  the  land? — Yes. 

2233.  And  the  water  falls  and  it  is  left  dry  ?— Yes. 

2234.  It  is  usually  clayey  soil  on  this  small  island  ? 
— They  grow  very  well  there. 

2235.  On  the  clayey  soil?— Yes. 

2236.  Where  the  water  rises  and  submerges  it  and 
it  is  dried  again? — Yes. 

2237.  You  have  no  experience  on  the  deep  peat?— 
No.  I have  never  seen  it,  and  without  going  on  to 
that  peat  at  all  you  have  any  amount  of  other  land. 

2238.  Land  in  the  Carlow  district  ?— Outside  the 
town  of  New  Ross,  any  number  of  places  down  in  the 
County  Louth,  where  there  used  to  be  very  extensive 
willows  grown ; Drumrath,  Ardee,  and  plenty  of 
other  places.  Unless  something  is  done  I think  it 
will  bo  an  unknown  thing — willow-growing— as  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

2239.  A lost  art?— Yes. 

2240.  Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  no  doubt  that  nothing 
else  could  possibly  give  you  so  much  per  acre? — No, 

I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world.  In 
case  you  may  have  any  doubt  about  what  I said  I 
may  say  that  I will  read  you  a letter  from  a man 
from  whom  I buy.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. He  does  not  altogether  agree  with  me  so  far 
as  my  profits  are  concerned.  I have  sent-  him  on 
these  papers  : — “ Dear  Sir. — Having  looked  over  your 
papers  re  willow  growing,  I thoroughly  agree  with 
your  remarks  about  the  amount  of  employment  given 
by  this  industry  .and  at  a time  when  it  is  most  -needed  : 
winter  ’and  early  spring.  As  I am  myself  not  a 
grower  of  willows,  I am  not  in  a position  to  judge 
the  expenditure  in  cutting  and  planting,  but  I 
showed  your  papers  to  a gentleman,  Mr.  P.  Walsh  of 
Tinhalla,  Carrick-on-Suir,  who,  'being  a grower,  has 
such  experience,  and  he  agrees  with  your  statement 
as  to  the  cost  of  preparing  ground  for  and  planting, 
and  yield  of  plot.  As  regards  expenditure  and  profits 
on  willows,  though  agreeing  with  you  in  general,  I 
do  not  find  any  provision  in  your  statement  for  the 
sorting  or  grading  of  willows  for  market  This 
amounts  to  a considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  their 
manufacture  down  here,  also'  the  carriage  from 
islands  to  yard.  Also  there  are  minor  expenses  which 
would  reduce  your  profits  somewhat,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I think  your  statements  are  a pretty  fair  calculation.” 
Of  course  I would  not  expect  that  he  would  say  that 
the  profits  are  correct  because  he  is  living  out  of  them, 
you  know. 

2241.  Chairman. — You  will  give  us  your  statement? 
— You  have  one  already. 

2242.  No,  I don’t  think  we  have  a copy  of  that?— 
I can  give  you  this  one. 

2243.  Just  the  copy? — Of  course  you  know  this  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  man  thoroughly 
understands  his  business  and  looks  after  it  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  me. 

2244.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — That  is  always  under 
stood. 

Chairman. — We  ate  much  obliged  for  year  inter- 
esting evidence. 

until  the  following  morning. 
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SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  1 1th  OCTOBER,  1907, 

AT  11,  A.M. , 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-sfcreet,  Dublin. 

Present : T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p. ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly, 
d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross ; William  F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  c.u. ; William  R.  Fisher,  Esq., 

M.A. ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq  , b. a.,  Secretary. 


Tlie  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Montea  cm, 


d.l.,  examined. 


2246.  Chairman.— Lord  Monteagle,  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  come  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  give  ns  some  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
woods  in  Ireland  from  the  point  of  view  cf  a residen- 
tial landowner? — Yes. 

2247.  You  have  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
under  plantation  on  your  own  estate  in  Limerick?-- 
Well,  I should  call  it  a very  small  amount  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  I would  desire.  I have  300 
statute  acres,  I think. 

2248.  Perhaps  you  wouid  be  good  enough  to  go 
through^  the _ statement  you  have  submitted  in  the 
order  of  the  points  as  you  arranged  them.  I think 
that  would  be  the  most  convenient  course? — I would 
just  explain  to  the  Committee  that  I understood 
they  wanted  evidence  of  my  practioal  experience  of 
planting. 

2249.  Precisely? — And,  therefore,  I have  not  gone 
into  any  of  the  larger  questions  with  which  previous 
witnesses  have  dealt  and  on  which  the  Committee 
will  doubtless  have  abundant  evidence,  especially  on 
expert  questions.  I have  about  300  statute  acres  of 
woodland  on  my  Limerick  estate,  where  I reside  on 
the  south  banks  of  the  estuary  of  the  'Shannon,  of 
which  20  acres  are  new  plantations  formed  by  me ; 
and  of  these  300,  I determined  some  ten  years  ago  to 
cron  systematically  on  a.  rotation,  with  a view  to 
profit,  'about  250  acres — the  remaining  50  acres 
immediately  round  my  house  to  be  treated  for 
ornament  rather  than  profit.  But  it  was 
not  until  I engaged  a regularly  trained  forester 
about  seven  years  ago  that  I made  much  pro- 
gress m carrying  out  that  intention.  With  his  as- 
sistance, and  under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  whose 
services  the  Department  lent  me  five  years  ago,  I laid 
<own  a scheme  for  felling  and  replanting  the  woods, 
now  mature,  at  the  rate  of  six  acres  a year,  or  twenty 

a^’  a^er  'wbach  the  whole  250  .acres  would  he 
oraea  on  a seventy-year  rotation,  and  I have  been 
on  ‘th's  scheme  since  that  time,  though  it  has 
Mr  ' r U1^e<*  once  or  twice  by  storms  which  did  the 
oorS  if  me  "without  any  regard  for  my  system. 
ti-wJ50'  A1,  ^I8lrER- — Did  they  blow  down  the  old 
T®™  y«uig  trees?—1 The  old  trees. 

“Uty  tlie  old  trees — trees  of  what  age  do  you 
S?  ™ 81  'Klld  ,be  -*11  ««*  “‘v  years  old. 

not  interfere  with  any  of  your 
way  g^T  ®*orms  ■ — I have  suffered  in  that 

rtSi*  tho  old  ?— Yes  ; some  of  my  larch 

v intSteiUffeted'  1 tWnk  !t  was  last  winter  or  the 
over  bef0re>  v«y  "”»«*•  I bad  a lot  of  them  blown 

windw'a,30UfJla<1  'fofc  a ProPer  'belt  of  shelter  trees  to 
the  west  of  them?— Well,  my 
rather  too  bad  been  left  without  cleaning 

there  had  that  when  they  were  cleaned 

or  L lr  t ii0t  of.  ***  round  them  which  more 
W|ud  getting  in,  and  that  when 
wind.  nc‘d  °ut  it.  left  them  more  exposed  to  tlie 


2255.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a strong  beli; 
to  the  windward  particularly  with  a species  like 
larch  ? — I had  left  some,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient. It  is  in  an  exposed  position,  and  is  quite  a 
small  plantation.  My  scheme  included  a small  nur- 
sery calculated  to  supply  the  plants  required  for  tlie 
six  acres  annually,  and  this  I consider  an  essential 
in  a district  so  exposed,  with  such  an  uncertain 
climate,  and  so  remote  from  any  public  nurseries. 
The  total  .acreage  for  commercial  planting  being  so 
sin  all  does  not  occupy  more  than  half  my  forester’s 
time,  and  for  the  same  reason  I cannot  have  a special 
wood  staff.  My  plantations  are  also  scattered,  and 
many  of  them  exposed,  and-  these  defects  increase  tlie 
cost  of  fencing,  and  the  number  of  failures  which  I 
find  have  to  be  renewed  on  the  average  for  three  years 
after  planting.  There  is  'another  local  circumstance 
which  constitutes  a serious  difficulty  in  my  district, 
namely,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  grass,  etc.,  in 
young  plantations,  so  that  those  have  to  be  cleaned 
two  or  three  times  a year  for  at. least  four  years,  and 
this  year  being  exceptionally  wet,  some  plantations 
had  to  bo  gone  over  four  times,  and  the  average  cost 
has  been  15s.  an  acre. 

2256.  Mr.  Fisiier. — If  you  planted  immediately 
after  felling  the  old  woods  you  would  not  have  this 
growth  of  grass? — Yes,  everywhere. 

2257.  Even  in  the  old  woods  ? — Yes  ; I have  always 
re-planted  immediately  after  clearing. 

2258.  What  are  the  old . woods — wha  t species  ? — 
Mixed  hardwoods. 

2259.  Beech  and  conifers  ? — Oak,  ash,  beech,  and 
elm  particularly. 

2260.  And  not  many  conifers? — No;  the  conifers, 

I fancy,  where  these  woods  have  been  planted  within 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  were  cut.  out. 

2261.  So  that  there  would'  not  be  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  the  hardwoods '? — No. 

2262.  It  is, much  better  then  net  to  have  this  mixed 
wood,  but  to  have  conifers  with  ash  and  beech,  and1 
cut  out  at  once,  instead  of  cutting  out  half  the  woods, 
and  leaving  half  a crop  ?— These  plantations,  I do  not. 
think,  were  made  on  any  scientific  plan  at  all. 

2263.  Very  often  on  the  Continent  when  they  begin 
this  business  they  clear  and  plant,  and  in  order°to 
prevent  this  extraordinary  growth  of  grass  they  have 
temporary  agricultural  crops  to  begin  with,  so  as  to 
clear  the  ground.  They  either  hoe  or  spade  the 
grounds  and  grow  potatoes  or  oats  before  they  re- 
plant. Have  you  tried  that  at  all  ?-  -No. 

2264.  We  had  some  evidence  about  it  tlie  other 
day?— It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  that  where  you 
are  replanting,  because  you  have  to  contend  with  the 
roots  of  the  old  trees. 

2265.  Unless  you  dug  them  out.  I have  seen  in  the 
Ardennes  they  left-  the  old'  stumps  there,  and  people 
are  so  eager  to  get  this  land  enriched  with  tho  dead 
leaves,  and  so  on,  that  it  practically  costs  tho  owner 
nothing  to  plant.  I went  up  there  a couple  of  years 
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ing  amongst  the  young  crop  of  trees  earning  up.  It 


■very  common,  and.  the  question  is,  could  not  that  he 
done  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ? Where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  land  could  not  you  have  an  inter- 
mediary system  of  .agricultural  crops  to  clean  the  land 

- ••  • * TX  — -U  a-  A o spade,  for  ob- 

0 ..  asibly  it  o 

x not  a fanner,  and  I should 

like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

2266.  It  is  a question  of  .a  congested  population  in 
Belgium  ; they  have  got  an  enormous  population,  and 
the  people  are  so  eager  to  get  a bit  of  land  for  potatoes 
or  oats  they  will  do  it?— It  would  be  a very  interest- 
ing tiling  to  try. 

2267.  Dr.  Schlich  himself  was  the  manager  of  a 
wood  where  this  was  done.  It  was  at  Mmvarc, 
an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Ardennes,  near 
the  French  frontier,  yet  it  was  a thorough  suc- 
cess, because  in  that  way  you  are  saved  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of  clearing  the  grass  ? — I see  yonr 
point.  The  reason  I mentioned  this  growth  is  because 
it  is  very  extensive  with  me.  My  forester,  who  is 
not  very  long  with  me,  but  who  has  been  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  .and  is  a .Scotchman  by  birth,  says 
■lie  has  not  met  anything  like  the  growth  of  grass  he 
has  met  with  with  me. 

2268.  I have  seen  it  also  near  Liege  with  the  same 
result— tiiat  is,  some  crop  grown  for  about  two  years. 
Il’’-en  if  you  gob  no  payment  for  the  land  you  could 

e it  to  the  people  for  nothing,  and  let  them  clear 
'3  well  known  in  Europe,  in  any  case? 


mainly  foreign  timber. 

2276.  Mainly  foreign  timber? — Yes,  that  I convert. 

2277.  In  your  saw-mill  .at  Foynes? — Yes. 

2278.  Chairman.— The  same  thing  is  the^oasejit 
Doneraile,  as  we  learned  from 


Lord  Castletown’s 


is  tttsz  easts  s 

*»  *»”.  “ 1 » ”*  * “d  1 “ "ot  pos  3*sS3^tf!Sisr-^  s 

pointed  out  by  previous  witnesses,  timber  is  largely 
used  for  buildings  in  the  country,  and  Irish  timber 
is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  because  conifers  have 
not  been  grown  on  a proper  system  in  the  past. 

2280.  Mr.  Fisher. — Have  you  any  silver  nr  ? — Very 

little.  I have  been  planting  silver  fir,  but  I have  no 
old  firs.  . , .... 

2281.  Do  you  believe  in  silver  fir  as  a building  tim- 

ber if  at  is  sawn  up — Irish  silver  fir?— I have  never 
used  it  myself.  I understand  that  it  was  better 
than  spruce.  „ _ 

2282.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p., — Nearly  alt  the  tim- 
ber you  use  is  foreign?— Yes.  Even  the  timber  I 
fell  I find  I cannot  convert  a large  proportion  of  it 
for  local  purposes.  I have  to  export  a good  deal  of 
timber  in  the  round. 

2283.  Why  so  ? — Because  it  has  nob  been  well  grown 
— it  is  not  clean  and  straight. 

2284.  That  is  the  point.  We  have  had  a good  deal 
of  evidence  bearing  on  that  point,  that  the  existing 
Irish'  timber  is  unavailable  to  a large  extent  for  con- 
version here  on  the  spot,  because  of  -the  defective 
manner  in  which  it  is  grown? — That  is  my  expe- 


the  grass.  , . 

- -Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  against  - — — 

•antaces  I have  rust  pointed  out,  I am  favourably  nonce.  . , . . . , ■ 

itna+Id:  for  shioment  of  timber  with  both  railway  2285.  If  the  timber,  even  the  piv^nt  Mtent  ^ 

ber  in  the  country,  were  grown  under  proper  forestry 
conditions  it  could  be  worked  up  in  the  country  far 


situated  for  shipment  of  timber  with  bath  railway 
and  deep  water  navigation  at  the  little  port  of 
Foynes,  where  I have  also  erected  a saw-mill. 

2269.  Chairman.— I should  say  you  are  even  ex- 
ceedingly well  situated  in  that  respect  ? — Yes ; com- 
pared with  most  country  places  in  Ireland,  I am. 

2270.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon-— there  is  a 
good  pier  and  harbour  there  ? — Yes ; but  the  draw- 
backs I have  mentioned,  taken  altogether,  probably 
out-balance  tlie  transport  advantages,  and  make  it 
more  than  doubtful  whether  what  I have  described 
as  any  commercial  woods  can  yield  a profit,  and  I 
hardly  think  anyone  but  an  enthusiast  like  myself 
would  attempt  commercial  planting  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  I am  not  aware  of  .any  other  land- 


more  than  is  now  possible? — Yes,  that  is  my  strong 
opinion. 

2286.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  evidence  yester- 
day— I think  it  was  from  the  representative  of  Ales- 
■bury  Brothers,  of  Edenderry — and  he  said  that  there 
they  use  Irish  timber,  if  I remember  rightly. — (Wit- 
ness)— Beech,  was  it  not? 

2287.  Nearly  laltogether  locally-grown  timber?— I 
think  it  was  beech. 

2288.  Chairman. — The  witness  was  speaking  not  of 
use  for  building  purposes  or  for  purposes  in  which. the 
timber  in  large  lengths  is  required — -he  was  speaking, 


County  Limerick  having  done  so  during  the  I think,  of  furniture  and  other  manufacturing^ 


last  twenty-five  years,  nor  can  I feel  any  confidence 
that  my  successors  will  continue  the  scheme  of  which 
the  profits  are  so  distant  and  doubtful. 

2271.  Mr.  Fisher. — I suppose  you  would  get  some- 
thing for  larch  thinnings  pretty  easily  ? — None  of  my 
larch  is  yet  marketable,  so  that  I have  hot  any  expe- 
rience on  that  point  myself ; but  of  course  there  is  <a 
good  demand  for  larch.  I have  actually  been  getting 
larch  for  certain  purposes  from  ia.  wood'  I have  in 
County  Kerry. 

2272.  You  can  generally  get  something  for  larch 
thinnings  after  twelve  or  fifteen  years? — Yes  ; I should 
think  so.  I have  some  larch  over  that  iage,  but  it  was 
not  planted'  sufficiently  dose,  I think,  and  they  have 
grown  too  branchy,  so  that  they  have  not  matured  as 
soon  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

2273.  Chairman.— Notwithstanding  your  doubts 


dnstries  sudi  as  are  earned-  on  by  Alesbury  ?— Yes. 

2289.  Mi-.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  about  it  that  if  the  people  were  properly  trained- 
.-in  the  matter  of  forestry  and  the  trees  properly  grown 
in  the  future,  there  would-  be  every  prospect  of  saw- 
mills like  yours  being  fully  supplied  with  native  tim- 
ber?— I should  hope  they  might  be  very  largdy  sup- 
plied, anyhow. 

2290.  What  is  the  round  timber  sent  off  for  which 
you  spoke  of  ? — I do  not  know  very  dearly  for  what 
purpose  it  is  used — it  is  very  various  in  character. 
Anything  like  hedgerow  timber,  I think,  is  always  ex- 
ported. in  my  neighbourhood.  There  is  very  little 
local  demand  for  it. 

2291.  Mr.  Fisher. — Does  it  go  to  England  ? — Yes. 

2292.  Is  there  a good  deal  of  ash  in  it  ?— Yes,  a 
good  deal  of  ash.  The  old  hedgerow  ash,  I find,  i 


to  the  commercial  advantages  of  your  woods,  you  be-  quite  useless  for  local  purposes,  the  local  market, 


lieve  they  are  an  advantage  to  tllie  country  even  and 
the  district  ? — Yes.  I think  it  is  a great  object  to  en- 
courage planting  in  every  part  of  the  country,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  done  on  regular  commercial  lines  at 
present.  For  one  tiling,  I think  it  is  very  important 
to  develop,  if  possible,  a tradition  of  forestry  or 
woodcraft  in  the  country.  It  is  lamentable  the  ignor- 
ance there  is,  I must  say,  among  all  classes.  The 
boys  in  the  National  schools  hardly  know  the  difference 
between  one  tree  and  another. 

2274.  That  is  quite  true? — To  develop  a taste  for 
it,  I think,  is  of  great  importance,  .and  anyone  hav- 
ing a staff  of  woodmen  in  .a  district,  I think,  helps  to 
co  that.  Of  course,  I take  in  casual  labour  from  time 
to  time  from  outside,  and  those  men  get  a certain  in- 
sight into  it. 

2275.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  your  saw-mill  only  for  your 
own  wood,  or  do  you  saw  other  wood  besides  ? — I set 
it  up  with  tlie  object,  of  cutting  up  my  own  timber 
and  aiiy  I could  buy  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  I found 
soon  that  the  amount  of  timber  available  even  outside 


such  as  cartxmakimg  or  anything  like  that. 

2293.  Chairman. — Exporting  timber  in  tlie  round  is 
analogous  to  exporting  hides  on  the  backs  of  the  live 
cattle  in  our  cattle  trade.  It  is  sending  away  the  raw 
.material,  which  ought  to  be  worked  up  in  manufac- 
tures here  at  home? — Yes. 

2294.  You  think  that  encouraging  planting  opera- 
tions even  in  districts  under  circumstances  like  those 
on  your  estate  is  useful  as  a means  of  experiment? 
It  would  .afford  tlie  country  as  .a  whole  opportunities 
for  carrying  out  forestry  experiments  which  would 
give  valuable  results  for  the  general  scheme  of 
forestry  ? — Yes,  my  idea  is  that  as  fhte  large  opera- 
tions, which  would  be,  we  hope,  carried  out  by  the 
State,  must  be  concentrated  in  a few  carefully  selec- 
ted districts  where  the  circumstances  are  most  favour- 
able, it  would  also  be  very  desirable  to  encourage 
private  individuals  to  plant,  and  so  forth,  in  a great 
variety  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  diffuse  both  tlie  eX' 
perience  of  woodcraft  over  the  country  and  also  ®x” 
periment.  The  Department  would  have  authority 
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over  or  be  in  charge  of  these  large  forests,  large  wood- 
lands, that  would  be  worked  on  commercial  lines. 
They  might  also  have  the  advantage  of  working  in 
with  private  individuals  who  might  try  experiments 
under  different  circumstances  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  that,  way  you  may  reach  other 
districts.  There  would  be  very  little  hope  in  the 
County  Limerick  of  anything  on  a very  large  scale 
being  attempted  by  the  State  owing  to  the  agricul- 
tural conditions. 

2295.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  species  are  you  planting 
chiefly  ? — Larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir,  and  I am  just 
beginning  to  try  Douglas  fir.  I have  no  experience 
of  Douglas  fir  as  yet. 

2296.  Does  -ash  gx-ow  well  with  you? — Yes,  up  to  a 
•certain  age.  It  grows  well  in  plantations,  but  I am 
much  too  exposed.  Of  course  we  are  talking  all  along 
of  growing  trees  in  masses.  Ash  grows  up  to  a cer- 
tain age  well  with  me.  I 'am  not  Short  of  old  ash, 
but  what  I am  cutting  out  now  I should  not  say  is 
all  good  ajnd  clean. 

2297.  Ash  as  a rule  is  better  when  it  is  young,  it 
is  better  not  to  let  it  stand  too  long  ? — Yes. 

2298.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  valuable  Irish  timber 
grown,  from  the  evidence  given  by  previous  witnesses. 

2299.  Chairman. — You  are  of  opinion,  Lord  Mont- 
-eagle,  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  reasons  you 
have  mentioned  to  encourage  landowners  to  maintain 
and  replant  their  existing  woodlands,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  increase  the  area  they  keep  under  planta- 
tion?—-Yes.  I should  like  to  add  that  if  Mr.  Forbes’s 
•suggestion  of  a bonus  were  carried  out  it  would  have 
the  further  advantage  of  bringing  landowners  into 
touch  with  the  Department’s  experts,  and  thus  in- 
troducing an  element  of  continuity  and  consistency 
into  the  forestry  operations  of  a district  which  they 
would  otherwise  lack.  And,  as  I said  just  now,  the 
Department’s  experts,  in  turn  would  get  the  benefit 
of  trained  local  experience,  and  they  might  very  often 
induce  local  landowners  who  are  planting  in  this 
way  to  try  experiments.  What  Professor  Fisher  lias 
mentioned  just  now  about  cropping  the  land  previous 
to  replanting  might  be  a very  interesting  experiment 
to  try ; and  if  a bonus  were  given,  and  if  the  De- 
partment were  by  this  means  brought  into  touch 
with  local  people  its  experts  might  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  suggesting  such  experiments. 

2300.  Your  suggestion  with  regard  to  experiments, 
which  I think  a very  important  one,  is  something 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Department  with  re- 
ference to  potato  and  other  experiments  carried  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

2301.  Tlie  Department  have  secured  the  co-operation 
oi  private  individuals,  farmers  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  for  carrying  out  experiments  that  have  proved 
of  very  great  value  indeed.  Your  belief  is  that  the 
present  owners  of  woodlands  throughout  the  country 
m‘ght  assist  a scheme  of  forestry  greatly  by  carrying 
■out  some  such  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the 
department’s  experts.  And  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  addition  to  the  larger  operations  that 
“'igbt  be  undertaken  ?— Yes. 

2302.  Mr.  Fisher.— Do  you  think  that  with  smaller 
■owners  any  system  of  co-operation  should  be  adopted? 

ou  say  in  your  evidence  that  your  woodman  has 
not  really  sufficient  work  to  do  with  the  small  area. 
- ow,  supposing  that  three  or  four  neighbouring  land- 
owners  engaged  one  woodman  and  had  a common 

ursery  and  a common  saw-mill,  and  divided  the  ex- 
pense and,  of  course,  arranged  for  future  profit  in 
‘ ,p,°“10n  the  area — do  you  think  such  a system 
wij  i sta?tod  by  co-operation? — I am  afraid  that 

?uld  be  a difficult  matter  to  arrange.  I do  not  know 
„ Jf®  w.°°^3  are  actually  adjoining  as  they  may  be  in 

pate  Of  WicWo^  so  they  might  to 

wnnm  L • in  my  Parfc  of  the  country  I think  it 
u be  impracticable  owing  to  the  distances. 

must  be  a number  of  landowners  who 
ar,j  , v sufficient  plantations  to  keep  one  woodman 
surmnJ10  ^tainly  could  not  start  a saw-mill.  But, 
Define  Dg  ,ey  could  unite,  engage  a thoroughly  com- 
S"‘  have  a VmSeiy  aid  woih  l saw- 

comhfin6  ™lng  ?nigbt  be  made  to  pay  under  those 
•State  t„nSl  e?Pecially  if  they  got  a bonus  from  the 
ihel^/tort  matters ?-I  am  afraid  in  my  part  of 
-arrangement*'  W0U^  difficult  to  work  a co-operative 


2304.  Chairman. — That  is  because  of  the  special  Dublin. 

circumstances? — Yes,  the  extent  of  "agriculture  and  — 
the  distance  between  any  owners  who  have  planta-  Oct  11,1907. 
tions. 

2305.  But  an  parts  of  the  country  with  convenient 
distances,  where  there  could  be  formed'  ,a  group  jIolljeag]_ 
of  individuals  who  might  undertake  planting  Kp_  D L> 
operations,  do  you  not  think  such  a system  of  co- 
operation could  be  worked? — No  doubt  it  would  be 

very  desirable  if  it  could  be  arranged,  but  I should 
be  afraid  there  might  be  difficulties.  You  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed,  I think,  if  you  picked  out 
one  of  the  biggest  of  them  and  tried  to  encourage  him 
to  set  up  the  necessary  saw-mill  and  so  on,  and  no 
doubt  others  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  enterprise  to  buy  trees  from  him  and  to  send 
timber  to  the  saw-mill. 

2306.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  area  do  you  think  would 
be  as  much  as  a good  woodman  could  look  after?— 

My  experience,  of  course,  is  very  limited.  My  forester 
estimates  that  my  250  acres,  owing  to  their  being 
scattered,  would  require  a staff  of  four  men.  That 
is  rather  high. 

2307.  That  means,  of  course,  labour  as  well  as 
forestry  ? — But  that  is  besides  himself,  a staff  of  four 
men  besides  his  own  supervision. 

2308.  But  the  four  men  would  be  merely  labourers  ; 
they  would  not  be  skilled  woodmen  ? — No,  if  they  were 
skilled  woodmen  he  would  not  require  so  many.  He 
would  require  three  skilled  and  four  unskilled  men. 

2309.  How  many  acres  could  he  himself  super- 
vise, with  the  assistance,  I mean,  of  so  many  skilled 
underlings  ? — I think  at  present  supervision  takes 
half  his  time. 

2310.  Then,  he  could  look  after  double  the  area? — 

Yes;  but,  as  I pointed  out,  it  is  very  much  due  to 
my  woods  being  scattered.  I do  not  know  if  my  case 
is  a really  typical  one  in  that  respect,  because  my 
woods  are  not  favourably  situated. 

2311.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  probably  in  one 
■skilled  man,  skilled  forester,  looking  after  1,000 
acres  ? — Of  course  that  is  wellknown  to  experts — 

2312.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  there  a great 
dearth  of  skilled  foresters,  Lord  Monteagle,  or  do 
you  find  them  in  the  country? — A great  dearth,  not 
only  of  skilled  men,  but  of  men  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  art. 

2313.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
if  some  means  could  be  adopted  for  training  men  in 
the  work  of  forestry  ? — Certainly. 

2314.  I did  not  mean  in  the  higher  branches,  but 
to  get  training  such  as  is  provided  for  the  appren- 
tices in  the  school  at  Avondale  ? — It  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  one  reason,  I think,  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  State  to  encourage  landowners  to  plant 

2315.  Chairman. — And  that  each  such  plantation 
would  be  a spot  in  which  local  men  might  get  the 
sort  of  training  Mr.  Redmond  refers  to?- — Yes. 

2316.  Do  you  think  that  if  facilities  for  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  the  owners  of  existing  woodlands 
in  this  work  were  given  it  would  also  be  a means 
of  inducing  landowners  who  have  sold  to  oontinue  to 
■reside  in  the  country? — Yes,  certainly;  it  would  be 
so  in  my  case,  and  I believe  it  would  be  so  generally. 

It  would  be  a great  extra  inducement  to  remain  in 
the  country  if  they  had  the  interest  of  looking  after 
their  woods  on  some  systematic  plan. 

2317.  And  it  would  give  them  an  actual  public 
duty,  so  to  speak,  to  perform  which  would  be  of 
value  to  the  country  and  of  interest  to  themselves  ? — 

Yes. 

2318.  You  do  not,  therefore,  in  making  these  sug- 
gestions, undervalue  an  any  way  the  direct  action  of 
the  State? — Certainly  not.  I quite  recognise  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time  we  must  mainly  rely  on  the  State  for  any  de- 
velopment of  commercial  planting  on  any  scale,  but  I 
think  the  individual  may  be  utilised  also  .as  an  aid.  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  matter  of  State  Forestry, 
becaues  I understood  that  other  witnesses  were  deal- 
ing with  that  point,  and  that  the  Committee  wished 
me  to  confine  myself  rather  to  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. In  the  same  way,  I think  it  would  be 
very  important  to  have  the  assistance  of  County 
Councils  and  local  authorities.  I should  like  to  see 
every  parish  having  its  own  plantation  for  supplying 
them  with  fuel,  as  you  have  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent. 
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The  liigbt 
Hon.  Lord 
Monteagle, 


2319.  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make  on  either 
of  those  points  about  the  action  of  the  State  or  co- 
operation by  County  Councils? — I do  not  know  that 
I have  any  suggestions  to  make.  Some  have  been 
already  put  before  the  Committee.  I have  read  Mr. 
Forbes’s  evidence,  and  I agree  very  largely  with  lnm 
that  it  is  very  important  to  have  these  large  opera- 
tions undertaken  by  the  State.  I think  that  is  the 
main  thing. 

2320.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  you  agree  with 
the  evidence  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  on  that  point . 

Yes. 

2321.  Now,  with  a-egard  to  the  County  Councils, 
from  your  experience,  I should  like  very  much  to  hear 
any  views  you  have  formed  ?— Well,  I do  not  know 
that  my  own  County  Council  has  ever  considered  the 
question  of  forestry.  It  never  came  up  while  I was 
a member  of  the  Council. 

2322  Do  you  know  the  country  very  well,  apart 
from  the  County  Limerick  ? — I doubt  whether,  m 
County  Limerick,  the  County  Council  would  be  likely 
to  undertake  the  matter  owing  to  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  I do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  minor 
points  that  have  been  suggested— the  ■ encouragement 
of  tenants  and  tenant-purchasers  more  especially  to 
plant — I should  hope  that  all  the  County  Councils 
would  take  up  this  side  of  the  work.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  see  a bonus  given  to  the  small  people  as 
well  as  tlie  large  people.  I think  it  is  very  important 
to  encourage  a love  of  forestry  in  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

2323.  You  referred  to  fuel  just  now.  Do  you  think 

that  the  facilities  which  forestry  extension  would  give 
for  increasing  the  fuel  supply  are  an  important  mat- 
ter for  consideration  in  this  connection? — I should 
say  it  would  :be  a very  important  consideration  in 
the  future.  Of  course  it  would  take  some  time  to  get 
your  supply,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  County  Lime- 
rick now  the  bogs  are  .being  rapidly  cut  out-  In  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  the  turf  has  almost 
disappeared',  and  the  question  of  fuel  has  become  ail 
urgent  one.  , , • , 

2324.  That  applies  to  many  districts  besides 
Limerick  You  think  the  extension  and  preservation 
of  local  woodland  would  be  very  important  from  that 
particular  point  of  view? — Certainly. 

2325.  Sir.  \V.  Redmond,  m.f.— You  heard  the  sug- 

gestion made,  Lord  Monteagle,  that  there  should  be 
some  central  authority— a Department  of  Forestry, 
that  suggestion  was  made.  Do  you  approve  of  that? 
— Certainly.  , 

2326.  And  that  they  should  work  through  the 
County  Councils,  or  some  such  body,  in  touch 
with  the  people?— I think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  in  touch  with  the  County  Coun- 
cils, but  T should  doubt  whether  the  Forestry  De- 
partment could  actually  work  through  the  County 
Councils.  I think  they  should  encourage  the  County 
Councils  in  every  way  to  work  on  their  own  account ; 
hut,  as  for  the  State’  operations  proper  I think  that 
they  would  have  to  be  centralised  and  managed  by 
the  State  Department  direct,  but  in  consultation 
with  the  County  Councils,  or  some  body  of  that 
kind.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they 
should  work  in  harmony  with  the  local  authorities 
wherever  they  are  at  work. 

2327.  Mr.  Fisher. — They  are  already  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  horticultural  instructor,  so  they 
could  work  with  the  County  Councils.  The  horti- 
cultural instructors  report  directly  to  the  Agricultural 
Department,  so  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
could  work  with  the  County  Councils  through  the 
horticultural  instructors? — Yes.  But  what  I meant, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Redmond’s  question,  was  that, 
where  a large  plantation  is  being  made  which 
is  intended  to  be  worked  on  example  lines  by 
the  State,  it  must,  I think,  ibe  centralised1  and  con- 
trolled by  tlie  Department,  or  the  Forestry  Branch, 
or  whatever  tlie  authority  may  be. 

2328.  Chairman. — A Forestry  Branch  ? — Yes,  of 
the  Department,  in  order  to  ensure  your  having  the 
continuity,  which  is  essential.  Considering  the  long 
period  of  time,  I don’t  think  you  could  possibly  get 
that  if  tho  local  authorities  were  brought  into 'it. 

2329.  Mr.  W . Redmond,  m.p. — Of  course  any  large 
scheme  of  plantation  worked  from  a central  authority 
might  be  well  managed  by  such  central  authority  : 


but  for  the  smaller  plantations  up  and  down  through 
the  country,  they  might  be  put  in  charge  of  the  local 
authorities’ ?— Oh,  I think  so  ; and  I think  it  is  most 
desirable  to  encourage  the  local  authorities  to  under- 
take that  kind  of  operation. 

2330.  Chairman.— You  think  that,  apart  from 
other  points  of  view,  the  doing  of  such  work  would 
diffuse  a feeling  for  forestry,  which  you  would  con- 
sider desirable? — Quite  so. 

2331.  It  would  lave  a great  educational  effect?— 
Yes ; would  have  great  educational  value. 

2332.  Mr.  Fisher. - I did  not  know  the  Irish  bogs- 
were  running  out  in  any  county  ? — In  some  parts  of 
the  country  they  are. 

2333.  As  far  as  I know,  the  only  parts  of  England 
in  which  tho  people  have  been  ever  short  of  coal  fuel 
is  Devonshire.  It  is  far  from  the  coal  mines,  and  hi  - 
Devonshire  many  burn  wood  fuel.  It  would  be  a 
useful  place  in  which  to  study  the  arrangement  they 
make.  I find  the  landowners  there  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  their  wood  to  the  farmers  for  fuel. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Great  Britain  where' 
they  largely  have  to  burn  wood  fuel. 

2334.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— The  greater  portion 
of  your  woodlands  have  been  under  trees  for  a con- 
siderable period  ? — The  oldest  trees  would  he  about  150- 
years. 

2335.  You  have  made  some  new  plantation,  but 
that  would  be  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total?— 

I have  cut  down  and  replanted  a certain  amount; 
but  the.  new  plantations  I have  made  are  altogether 
only  twenty  acres. 

2336.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  these  wood- 
lands have  been’  treated  systematically  ?— Quite  re- 
cently. 

2337.  Before  you  undertook  this  systematic  treat- 
ment you  think  the  woodlands  were  not  properly 
managed? — I am  afraid  not. 

2338.  You  use  expert  advice  and  assistance  in  this 
systematic  treatment  ? — Yes. 

2339.  And  I presume  you  find  benefit  from  that 
expert  advice  and  assistance? — Oh,  yes;  I think  it 
is  a very  great  benefit.  It  enabled  me  to  clear  ni> 
ideas  and  form  a systematic  scheme.  Of  course  in 
all  these  operations  there  has  been  a large  element  of 
speculation,  and  even  foresters  themselves — the  best 
of  them — cannot  be  over-confident  what  the  result  will 
be  in  a hundred  years’  time. 

2340.  Precisely’  But  in  your  personal  frame  of 
mind  you  were  willing  to  accept  the  advice  of  these 
trained  foresters  ?— I was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

2341.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  be 
prepared  to  recommend  landowners  to  accept  that 
advice,  as  you  have  done  yourself? — Well,  of  course, 
looking  at  it  as  a commercial  operation,  I don’t  think 
I could.  I was  rather  an  enthusiast  upon  the 
subject.  I was  rather  anxious  to  see  whether  my 
woods  could  be  worked  with  profit,  but  I cannot  say 
I felt  confident  they  could  ; and  I don’t  feel  any 
more  confidence  now. 

2342.  The  point  I want  to  get  at  precisely  is  this. 
It  has  been  suggested  that-  landowners  should  get 
some  assistance  by  way  of  bonus  to  maintain  their 
existing  woods,  and  to  make  new  plantations.  Two- 
ideas  have  been  thrown  out  to  the  Committee.  One 
is  that  the  landowners,  if  they  got  it,  should  be  len 
to  carry  out  their  own  views  in  the  application  of 
this  money,  and  the  other,  that  they  should  accept 
a working  plan  from  the  central  authority,  and  act 
under  its  advice  and  direction.  Is  it  you}:  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  the  landowners  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  their  own  views  or  idiosyncrasies  if  they 
got  this  bonus,  and  would  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
experts  ? — I think  a good  many  might  be  willing  to- 
do  that;  but  I suggest  that  facilities  of  rather  a 
different  character  might  be-  given  to  owners  who 
are  willing  to  go  to  work  on  their  own  responsibility- 
If  the  State  gives  a bonus  it  ought  to  take  care  how 
it  is  expended,  and  that  would  give  the  State  a claim, 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  policy,  in  the  first  place, 
but  to  see  that  policy  was  carried  out,  ancl  my  idea- 
is  that  that  would  be  the  most  valuable  work  you 
could  get,  because,  as  I say,  you  would  have  enso«» 
some  continuity — the  same  kind  of  continuity  of  the 
woods  by  individuals  as  you  would  get  in  the  case  o 
the  State  woods.  But,  where  people  were  not  pro 
pared  to  surrender  their  own  ideas,  and  to  work  on  •' 
plan  like  that  laid  down  for  them,  I would  sugg»> 
that  loans  should  be  made,  not  only  as  at  present,  m' 
planting  for  shelter,  but  for  planting  on  a commerci 
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scale,  and  that  owners  might  be  encouraged  to  plant 
upon  their  own  lands  by  getting  loans  on  cheap 
terms. 

2343.  And  take  all  the  responsibility  on  themselves  ? 
— Yes. 

2344.  Do  you  think  that  many  owners  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  a bonus  on  conditions  of  accepting 
State  control? — Well,  I have  not  discussed  it  with 
any  other  owners  of  woodlands.  I can  give  my  own 
opinion  only.  I should  expect  that  a good  many 
would ; and  I should  add  that  I think  that  those  that 
did  accept  the  offer  would  be  those  most  likely  to  give 
a good  return,  because  I think  they  vyould  be  actuated 
by  a keen  interest  in  the  whole  subject. 

2345.  Your  woods  were  made  up  largely  of  hard 
wood — oak.  elm,  and  ash,  and  other  hard-woods  ? — 
Yes ; my  mature  woods.  There  I am  felling  and 
replanting.  All  these  consist,  roughly  speaking,  of 
hard-wood. 

2346.  Possibly  some  of  the  oak  was  of  too  small  a 
description  ?— Yes ; a great  deal  of  it  was  very 
•stunted  and  poor. 

2347.  Is  there  much  market  for  that  class  of  oak  ? 
—No. 

2348.  Have  not  the  small  boat-builders  come  to  you 
for  any  of  it? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  very  little 
boat-building  industry  in  my  neighbourhood. 

2349.  It  would  be  very  suitable  for  small  vessels, 
fishing  boats,  for  instance? — Yes. 

2350.  It  is  just  the  class  for  that  kind  of  boat?-  • 

2351.  You  have  not  had  applications  from  any  of 
that  class  of  people  ? — No. 

2352.  Have  you  much  of  that  rough  and  stunted 


kind  on  hands? — Oh  yes,  there  is  a good  deal  of  it 
up  and  down. 

2353.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  your  beech,  the  old  beech, 
fairly  good? — It  is  of  better  quality  than  most  of  the 
old  timber,  but  for  certain  purposes  I find  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market,  for  instance 
for  butter  boxes  and  things  of  that  kind  thev  want 
a white  beech  and  mine  is  rather  dark  in  colour. 

2354.  Is  it  straight  grown?— I think  it  is  fairly 
straight  grown,  but  it  is  too  dark  in  colour. 

2354a.  Too  dark  in  colour  ? And  your  ash  ? — Ash 
does  not  stand  the  wind  at  all  with  me,  and  it  is 
only  where  it  is  inside  in  the  plantation  that  it 
stands  fairly  well.  Many  of  my  older  plantations 
suffered  very  much  from  being  over  thin. 

2355.  Yes,  I can  see  that : it  was  the  old  custom  ? 
— Yes,  the  wind  getting  in,  the  plantations  suffered. 

2356.  There  are  plenty  of  rabbits  about? — They  are 
increasing,  I am  sorry  to  say,  with  me.  I was  free 
from  rabbits  altogether  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
but  they  have  got  in  again. 

2357.  Of  course  they  interfere  with  the  new  plants  ? 
— Oh  yes. 

2358.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.i\ — I suppose  we  may 
take  it  as  your  opinion  that  this  is  a matter  in  which 
the  Government  ought  to  take  some  immediate  steps? 
— Certainly. 

2359.  It  is  a matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  an  urgent  matter. 

2360.  It  has  been  long  neglected,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  all  classes  in  the  country  is  that  something 
should  be  done? — Yes;  I think  so. 

2361.  Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Lord  Monteagle,  for  the  very  valuable  evidence 
you  have  given  us. 


Dublin. 
Oct.  II,  1907. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Lord 
Monteagle, 


Stephen  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Chairmai 

2362.  Chairman.— Mr.  Brown,  you  are  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Kildare  County  Council  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Committee? — Yes. 

2363.  The  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

2364.  And  Technical  Instruction? — Yes,  also  Tech- 
nical Instruction. 

2365.  The  Kildare  County  Council  has  taken  a par- 
ticular interest  in  forestry  operations  and  embarked 
in  some  of  their  own  ?— Yes,  in  such  a way  as  it  is 
'°P?nt°  us  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

2366.  Your  attention  and  that  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil was  directed  to  this  matter  through  a feeling  of 

07ArgenCy  °f  t,le  9uestion  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

2367.  You  from  your  observation  and  that  of  your 
■colleagues  on  the  County  Council — you  were  convinced 
• hat  a considerable,  wasteful  amount  of  denudation 
was  going  on? — I may  say  that  the  County  Council 
moved  in  the  matter  of  afforestation  before  the  de- 
nudation that  is  proceeding  at  present  had  proceeded 
o any  great  degree.  We  considered  that,  apart  from 

a.toge^lei;>  there  is  a very  great  necessity  for 
p,®aQslng  the  interest  in  afforestation  in  the  country. 
-,APai;t  from  what  is  going  on  at  present, 
nf  tlunk  since  tlle  year  1903>  since  the  storm 

■ ’ ,,  16  8reat  storm  of  1903.  I consider  that  is 
r,!^!Pa  .y  ,resPonsible  for  the  extent  to  which  our 
• . y ls  being  denuded  of  woods,  the  extent  to 

denn^oiUrcCOUnty’  at  ab-  events,  is  at  present  being 
denuded  of  woods. 

Vets  ?9'  mi  t]l0.ught  you  were  alluding  to  the  Land 
i,,.t  T ,,.hey  have  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  it, 
U“  «‘<™>  of  1903 

Derail.  L08.  Kev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  storm  taught  the 
Si  t"  *°  «11  the  wood  ? — Quite  so.  They  were 
havintr  f°  a niarket  for  their  fallen  timber,  and, 

ProceedpV?+  ali1?,arket  for  their  fallen  timber,  they 

P resenf  f *°  Se ^ their  standing  timber.  We  have  at 
istol  f SRW-nnUs  working  in  the  county-that 
2371  w cornmercial  saw-mills, 
tion  t;  U''  Fisher.— Private?— There  are  in  addi- 
The  fA.fw  r1  feven  private  saw-mills  in  the  county. 

I call  * mentioned  belong  to  timber  merchants, 
estates  wV^i?  saw'mi118  those  belonging  to  owners  of 
M are  malnly  used  for  their  own  pur- 
Kilcock  Afires*rare  eommercial  saw-mills  at  Naas, 
are  six  nr  •y’  Monasterevan,  and  in  addition  there 
e six  0r  seven  pnvate  saw.miUs_  . 

1903.  ’ IUIEMA»-— All  of  these  recent?— All  since 

IhHririi1  “““  1903  ? — Perhaps  not  all 

•°  my  own  ce,rta‘nly  three  or  four  of  them, 

1903iC  fn,  r Iedige’  but  the  f°ul'  I speak  of  since 
lour  working  on  commercial  lines. 


i,  Kildare  County  Council,  examined. 

2374.  And  they  are  all  at  work  at  the  present 
time  ? — Yes. 

2375.  On  timber  in  the  locality? — Yes,  I have 
learned  from  one  timber  merchant  that  he  disposed 
of  something  like  12,000  tons  of  timber,  which  he 
despatches  from  three  railway  stations. 

2376.  12,000  ?— In  a year. 

2377.  In  a year? — Yes. 

2378.  Mr.  Fisher. — Last  year? — Yes.  Last  year, 
and  he  considers  that  he  has  been  going  on  at  that 

. rate  about  since  he  started  in  1903. 

2379.  Chairman. — Has  that  been  exclusively  in  the 
County  Kildare? — Yes. 

2380.  Timber  grown  in  the  County  Kildare? — Ex- 
clusively. 

2381.  You  have  another  saw-mill? — Another  one, 
using  4,000  tons  at  one  station.  I am  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  names  or  to  identify  the  places  too  closely, 
and  his  estimate  is  that  the  timber  is  being  felled  in 
the  county  now  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  tons,  in- 
cluding the  operations  of  other  persons. 

2382.  Felled  in  the  county  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
tons  per  annum? — Yes,  which  represents  between 
50,000  and  60,000  trees.  This  timber,  however,  is 
mainly  matured,  and  a good  deal  of  it  more  than 
matured,  and  should  have  been  cut  long  ago.  There- 
fore I don’t  look  upon  the  cutting  down  of  the  tim- 
ber, except  for  the  rapidity  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  proceeding,  as  at  all  an  evil,  provided  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  replant  on  a scale  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  either  replace  that  timber  or  increase 
the  area  under  timber. 

2383.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  the  area  being  re-planted  as 
fast  as  it  is  cut? — No.  The  only  planting — the  amount 
of  the  planting,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  estimate 
it,  is  to  the  extent  of  about  30,000  trees  per  annum 
which  would  be  manifestly  quite  insufficient  to  re- 
place the  removal  of  40,000  or  50,000  matured 
trees.  I should  say  you  should  have  at  least  three 
times  the  number  of  trees  planted  to  replace  these. 

2384.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  mean  three  times 
the  50,000? — Three  times  the  50,000. 

2385.  So  you  have  only  one-fifth? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2386.  The  necessary  quantity  planted? — Yes. 

2387.  Mr.  Fisher. — 40,000  trees  per  annum? — Yes. 

2388.  You  say  120,000  trees  should  be  planted? — 
No ; rather  more.  That  represents  50,000  to  60,000 
trees.  Ten  cwt.  to  a ton  each  tree.  150,000  to  180,000. 

2389.  200,000  ? — Yes,  200,000.  Three  young  trees  do 
not  represent  one  mature  tree  by  any  means.  The 
planting  which  is  going  on  at  present  is  manifestly 
too  small.  It  is  mainly  by  occupiers  for  the  purpose 
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of  shelter  and  ornament.  The  County  Committee  lias 
distributed  from  15,000  to  20,000  trees  per  annum 
amongst  such  occupiers. 

2390.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Independent  of  fruit 
trees  ? — Yes. 

2391.  Chairman. — Distributed  under  the  County 
scheme? — Yes.  I have  not  been  able  to  get  the  exact 
figures — between  15,000  or  20,000. 

2392.  Forest  trees? — Yes. 

2393.  How  many  fruit  trees? — 6,000  or  7,000  would 
represent  the  fruit  trees. 

2394.  Mr.  Fisher. — Does  the  County  Council  pro- 
duce these  trees? — They  buy  them  at  the  least  possible 
price  from  the  nursery-men,  aaid  distribute  them  at 
cost  price. 

2395.  Do  you — does  the  County  Council  think  of 
establishing  a nursery  for  themselves? — We  would  be 
desirous  of  doing  so  in  connection  with  the  scheme  I 
will  mention,  but  there  are  difficulties.  There  is  the 
question  of  competing  with  the  existing  nurseries, 
which  are  more  or  less  in  their  infancy — that  would 
be  a difficulty.  We  have  at  present  no  intention  of 
starting  a nursery  there,  but  I think  it  ought  to  be 
done  to  some  extent. 

2396.  I suppose  the  people  who  get  these  trees,  these 
forest  trees,  pay  something? — The  cost  price,  plus  the 
carriage,  plus  a slight-  addition  to  cover  other  charges. 

2397.  Chairman. — These  are  distributed  mostly  to 
the  small  fanners? — Mostly,  and  I estimate  that 
there  is  about  an  equal  amount  purchased  direct  from 
nursery-men  by  large  owners.  That  would  make 
about  30,000  per  annum,  as  nearly  as  I can  estimate 
it. 

2398.  And  these  trees,  as  a rule,  that  are  distributed 
by  the  County  Committee,  don’t  go  to  re-plant  the 
woodlands  that  are  being  cut  down  ? — They  do  not. 

2399.  They  go  to  the  formation  of  small  plantations 
on  tenants’  holdings? — Yes. 

2400.  Or  timber  about  the  tenants’  dwellings  and  so 
forth? — Yes.  They  will  not  eventually  produce  com- 
mercial timber. 

2401.  They  are  really  no  substitute  for  the  plan- 
tations that  are  being  cut  down  ? — They  are  not. 

2402.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  that  left  bare? — Of  course, 
we  don’t  know  what  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
owners  of  these  woodlands  may  be ; but  certainly 
some  of  them  have  been  lying  for  a year  or  two  with- 
out any  appearance  of  anything  being  done  to  re- 
plant. In  my  opinion  it  is  not  to  be  expected  in  future, 
that  planting  on  an  adequate  6cale  will  ever  be  un- 
dertaken by  private  owners.  The  return  is  too  dis- 
tant, and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  property  in  this  country  is  too  uncertain. 

2403.  Unless  they  oan  be  encouraged  ? — There  might 
be  some  planting  done,  but  never  on  an  adequate 
scale. 


2404.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  needs  of  affores- 
tation of  the  country  on  the  whole  will  not  be  met  by 
encouragement  of  private  owners? — Something  may, 
be  dono  that  way,  but  it  will  never  provide  woods  on 
an  adequate  scale. 

2405.  There  must  be  action  by  the  State  and  local 
public  bodies  in  co-operation  with  the  State? — Quite 

2406.  Mr.  Fisher — These  outside  plantations  and 
cleared  plantations,  are  they  going  to  be  included1  in 
the  farms  there? — Not  there.  They  may  be,  but  I 
don  t know  the  intentions  of  the  owners.  There  is 
one  considerable  wood  of  80  or  100  acres,  and  being 
cut  down  at  present,  which  may  be ; it  may  be  that 
the  owner  intends  to  plant  it.  He  is  tenant  for  life. 

2407.  How  much  ?— 80  to  100  acres.  That  is  very 
fine  timber.  I know  of  another  wood,  perhaps  at 
least  100  acres,  which  has  been  almost  entirelv  cut 
down  about  three  years  ago,  and  absolutely  nothin" 
done  in  the  way  of  re-planting.  There  is ‘a  certain 
amount  of  ash  springing  up,  but  there  has  been  no 
re-planting  of  any  kind. 

2408.  Chairman. — No  systematic  re-planting? — No 
systematic  re-planting  whatsoever. 

2409.  It  was  with  this  circumstance  in  view  that 

y Co,unci,1  of  Kildare  took  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a local  scheme?— Yes.  We  have  been 

s?  & 


their  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction? — In  1902r 
about  a year  after  the  County  Committee  was  formed,, 
we  asked  the  Department  to  sanction  the  distribution 
of  fruit  trees.  ’ We  subsequently  extended  that  to- 
forest  trees,  and  the  Department  sanctioned  that,  and 
we  have  been  distributing  more  or  less  forest  trees. 

2411.  They  have  been  very  forward  in  all  these 
schemes? — The  next  suggestion  that  was  made  was  in 
reference  to  a tract  which  is  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  known  as  the  King’s  Bog  Commons, 
containing  between  500  and  600  acres.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  acquired  by  the  County 
Council  and  planted  in  whole  or  in  part.  We  com- 
municated with  the  Department,  and  they  at  once 
fell  in  with  the  scheme  and  gave  us  every  assistance 
towards  carrying  out  that  object.  I should  say  that- 
this  tract  consisted  of  apparently  cut-out  bog.  It 
is  rare  to  find  so  large  an  area  of  completely  cut  out 
bog,  but  this  must  have  been  cut  out  at  least  a cen- 
tury ago. 

2412.  Before  you  describe  the  scheme,  I would  like 
to  make  clear  the  legal  position  of  the  County  Council 
in  the  matter,  because  it  is  very  important.  The- 
County  Council  acts  in  this  matter  under  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Act — the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1899,  and  under  the  Act 
of  1903? — Quite  so.  In  this  particular  case  there 
would  have  been  no  .application  of  the  powers  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1903,  because  the  land  was  offered  by 
the  proprietors  absolutely  free. 

2413.  But  there  is  .another  ease  ? — There  is  another 

2414.  What  I want  to  get  clear-  is  the  powers  of  the 
County  Council.  They  have  powers  derived  from 
both  Acts? — Yes. 

2415.  One  is  our  Department  Act? — Yes. 

2416.  Which  gives  them  powers  in  connection  with 
agriculture,  .and  under  the  definition,  of  agriculture 
comes  the  encouragement  and  development  of  forests?' 
— Yes. 

-2417.  Mr.  Fisher. — The  land  was  given  ?— Offered. 

2418.  Free?— Yes. 

2419.  Chairman. — Tho  other  power  is  derived  from 
the  Land  Act  of  1903,  which  enables  loans  to  be  made 
to  trustees? — Quite  so. 

2420.  Approved  by  the  Land  Commission  ?— Yes, 

2421.  For  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  woods  and  forests  ? — Quite  so. 

■2422.  The  Department  obtained  the  opinion  of  the- 
Law  Officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kildare  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

2423.  On  this  matter? — Yes. 

2424.  And  the  result  was  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  the  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  which 
•applied,  -makes  it  possible  for  the  Council  of  any 
county  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  to  have  vested  in  them 
parcels  of  land  for  planting? — Quite  so. 

2425.  Or  being  already  planted,  for  preservation 
subject  to  a Land  Purchase  annuity,  as  in  the  A’i 
provided  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  with 
such  rights  and  powers  as  may  be  specified  in  a 
scheme  passed  by  or  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant- : 
— Quite  so. 

2426.  In  .addition  to  that  power  the  County  Council 
can  also  deal  with  any  land  that  becomes  their  pro- 
perty under  the  Department’s  Act? — Certainly. 

2427.  And  is  it  in  fact  under  the  Department’s  Act 
you  .are  proceeding  in  the  case  you  are  now  describ- 
ing ? — It  is.  In  reference  to  the  proposal  that 
made  .by  the  owners,  i.t  arose  in  this  way.  Ihit 
common  was  originally  tho  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  old  Corporation  of  the  town  of  Kildare. 

2428.  The  King’s  Dog  Common  ? — Yes.  It  does  not 
appear  .to  have  been  of  very  much  value  judging  from 
the  old  .accounts.  I don’t  think  they  derived  mu® 
revenue  from  it.  It  w.as  used  for  common  grazing 
purposes  by  the  surrounding  people.  The  Corpora' 
tion  became  extinct  in  1840,  and  no  body  was  ever 
brought  into  existence  which  -might  have  claimed  the 
property  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Corporation, 
and  it  became  in  some  way  vested  in  the  owners  ol 
the  .adjoining  property  divided  up  .amongst  die®' 
There  is  a map  in  the  Department  here,  I thins.- 
which  shows  exactly  how  this  land  was  divided  VP 
amongst  -them.  When  the  sale  came,  subject  to  the®- 
grazing  -rights,  it  w.as  of  very  little  value  for  tear 
purpose.  It  is  a bare  -waste,  desolate  at  present  an 
it  is  only  in  summer  time  that  the  grazing  is  ol  *"•- 
value  at  all,  and  even  then  very  little  for  want  o 
shelter.  Tho  suggestion  or  proposal  was  that 
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County  Council  should  acquire  this  tract.  The  owners 
in  fee  offered  to  convey  to  the  Council  their  rights  in 
fee  and  then  they  were  left  to  deal  with  the  occu- 
piers, and  the  proposal  was  that  we  should,  when  we 
had  acquired  -the  fee-simple,  drain  this  tract  which 
was  very  badly  in  need  of  drainage,  .and  enclose  cer- 
tain parts  of  it,  say,  100  to  150  acres,  and  plant  this 
enclosed  portion,  leaving  the  remainder  for  the  use  of 
those  who  liad  the  grazing  rights,  and,  of  course,  _it. 
would  be  perfectly  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
circumstances,  that  what  would  remain  even  after 
taking  away  100  or  200  .acres  would  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  the  place  in  the  present  condition.  The 
occupiers  at  first  fell  in  with  the  plan  .and  seemed 
to  be  anxious  about  it,  .but  they  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  impressed  with  other  views,  .and  refused 
to  give  up  their  rights,  and  the  matter  has  remained 
up  to  now  without  any  further  .progress  being  made 
for  want  of  powers  to  deal  with  these  rights. 

2429.  Want  of  power  to  deal  with  tine  grazing 

rights?— Yes.  Even  if  there  were  no  compulsory 

powers  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  hold  an 
inquiry  and  clearly  ascertain  what  these  rights  .are, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  go  about  acquiring  these 
riglits  without  knowing  their  precise  nature  and  ex- 
tent, and  the  persons  entitled  to  exercise  them. 

2430.  Are  the  ma  jority  of  the  holders  of  these  rights 
willing  to  fall  in  with  the  County  Council  scheme? — 
They  are  at  present  dominated  by  a few  who  will  not 
do  so,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  dealing  with  .the 
matter  except  by  some  tribunal  being  in  a position 
to  .ascertain  their  rights  and  acquire  them  and  vest 
them. 


2431.  Do  you  consider  the  rights  that  they  exer- 
cised—grazing — of  much  value  ? — They  .are  of  very 
little  value,  and  they  might  be  compensated  by 
giving  them  small  enclosures  on  the  common. 
They  are  very  small  occupiers  who  have  been 
only  originally  squatters  on  the  common,  and.  I think 
if  there  were  some  means  of  legally  .ascertaining  the 
rights  and  of  fixing  the  compensation,  it  could  be 
very  easily  done,  and  without  any  large  expenditure, 
by  giving  them  small  enclosures  in  lieu  of  their  rights, 
or  in  lieu  to  allow  right  of  enclosure  over  certain 
parts  of  tine  common. 

2432.  Do  you  think  that  apart  from  .the  value  of 
such  compensation,  that  the  establishing  of  a planta- 
tion .there  would  benefit  these  people  themselves? — 
Enormously.  They  would  begin  at  once  to  get  em- 
ployment in  the  enclosure  in  planting,  and  the  pro- 
cess might  be  a gradual  one.  It  would  continue  for 
years  until  the  time  came  for  employment  to  arise 
there,  thinning  the  forest  and  other  work. 

2433.  So  that  .both  the  actual  holders  of  the  rights 
and  the  community  of  the  district  would  benefit? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2434.  By  such  an  .arrangement? — Yes,  besides  their 
supply  of  fuel  is  almost  completely  gone,  and  in  time 
to  come  the  thinnings  would  provide  them. 

2435.  This  is  one.  of  the  districts  in  which  the  local 
supply  of  fuel  is  becoming  exhausted? — That  whole 
tract  is  practically  cult  out.  There  axe  only  small 
portions  here  and  there  where  they  get  a.  little  turf. 

2436.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  estab- 
lishing of  local  plantations  like  this  is  a great  benefit, 

too?— Undoubtedly. 

. 2437.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  tbe  land  suitable  for  grow- 
ing trees? — Yes,  I should  say  that  at  once,  before 
we  made  .any  move  in  the  matter  .at  all,  we  asked 
the  Department  to  send  one  of  their  inspectors  to 
examine,  and  he  reported  upon  it  favourably.  The 
land  is  largely  limestone  gravel,  with  a thin  cover  of 
peat.  He  was  of  opinion  that  larch  could  be  grown 
there  very  successfully,  and  some  other  trees  that  I 
pax  <*Uit€  remem*3er  at  present. 

1 ‘^1'e  there  mot  trees  growing  in  the  neighbour- 

iood  on  similar  land? — Yes,  some  very  good  planta- 
ins in  the  neighbourhood  on  similar  land.  It  is  a 
at  rea%  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  is 
fer  very  little  else,  and  your  expert  has 
Paxo^ir^t  **  ‘‘s  suitable  for  planting. 

,,,  j "ir.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — And  not  very  suit- 
able for  grazing?— No. 

. the  trouble  made  by  these  people  as  to 
® rights  entirely  confined  to  the  matter  of  com- 
S™ , and  then  just  a question  of  what  they 
t , jO®1-- — No,  I don’t  think  it  is.  They  appear 
..I  ^ determined  now  not  to  allow  any  interference 
•with  their  supposed  rights. 


2441.  It  is  not  that  they  want  a larger  compen-  Domjn. 

sation  ?— No,  I don’t  think  it  is  on  that  ground  at  — 

all.  0cl-  1il907- 

2442.  Chairman. — A sort  of  rude  conservatism  and  Stephen  J. 
opposition  to  change? — Yes,  I always  thought  there  Brown,  Esq. 
was  some  person  behind  the  scenes,  that  they  were  J.p- 

not  at  all  .thus  acting  of  themselves. 

2443.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Do  you  suppose  that 
if  you  were  in  a position  to  offer  them  really  liberal 
terms  of  compensation  for  their  rights  that  anything 
would  interfere  with  them  agreeing  ? — I think  that 
that  should  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry  as  to  wliafc 
the  rights  were. 

2444.  Assuming  they  have  rights  ? — We  never  could 
ascertain  to  the  present  what  these  rights  are.  It 
is  not  confined  to  'any  class.  It  .appears  to  be  a sort 
of  public  common  upon  which  anyone  could  put  in 
animals  to  graze,  anyone  near  enough  to  avail  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  .absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
tribunal  to  determine  who  have  rights  and  what  were 
the  extent  of  these  rights.’  Some  similar  thing 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  'Ourragh  Act,  1868— .a 
commission  was  appointed  with  power  to  ascertain 
the  rights  and  define  the  rights,  .and  they  did  that 
without  any  difficulty. 

2445.  Chairman. — Assuming  that  the  rights  were 
clearly  ascertained,  do  you  think  that  the  place  could 
be  .acquired  by  .a  voluntary  arrangement? — I think  it 
would  he  very  much  easier.  It  would  be  better 
still,  of  course,  if  there  were  powers  to  acquire  it 
compulsorily,  because  on©  or  two  cranks  might  hold 
out. 

2446.  Quite  so,  there  anight  be  one  or  two  who  would 
hold  out? — There  might  be,  and  even  one  person,  if 
it  is  a well-defined  grazing  right  over  the  whole, 
could  prevent  the  enclosing  of  any  portion  of  it. 

2447.  Block  till©  whole  scheme  ? — Yes  ; therefore,  I 
think,  in  a case  of  that  kind,  compulsory  powers  are 
necessary. 

2448.  They  should  be  in  the  background? — They 
should  be  there,  not  to  be  used  if  the  rights  could  bo 
acquired  .in  any  other  way. 

2449.  Casting  your  mind  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  grazing  rights  exist,  grazing  rights  of  the 
ordinary  kind  exist,  would  you  make  the  same  state- 
ment apply  ? — I think  wherever  grazing  rights  of  that 
character — grazing  rights  are  concerned,  compulsory 
powers  would  be  necessary. 

2450.  Mr.  Doran  said  that,  speaking  generally,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  get  any  large  tract  without  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  kind!  being  in  the  background 
for  the  sake  of  dealing  with  any  crank  or  obstinate 
individual  who  might  disturb  the  whole? — Yes,  in 
many  places  it  would  be  possible,  without  any  powers, 
to  get  such  tracts,  but  the  very  existence  would  render 
that  easier. 

2451.  Mr.  W.  Redmond  m.p. — Isn’t  it  possible  to 
get  a good  deal  of  land  where  grazing  rights  don’t 
exist? — On  the  whole,  no;  but  in,  say,  Wicklow — — 

2452.  Would  you  say  in  Wicklow  there  are  certain 
places  where  plantations  could  be  established  without 
interfering  with  grazing  rights  ?— I was  going  to  make 
a suggestion  as  to  two  places  in  County  Wicklow 
afterwards.  I happen  to  know  something  about 
them. 

2453.  Chairman. — We  will  come  to  this  in  due 
course ; I will  deal  with  Kildare  at  present  ? — Then, 
there  was  another  case  in  which  we  invited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department,  and  in  which  it  was  at  once 
given,  in  the  case  of  an  estate  which  was  about  being 
sold,  or  believed  to  be  .about  to  be  sold — about  the 
same  time  as  the  King’s  Common  arose — on  which 
there  were  very  large  tracts  of  bog,  and  we  also  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  Department. 

2454.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  Braekney  Wood  now  ? 

— No;  I am  dealing  with  a matter  in  l-eference  to 
another  property  on  which  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding for  sale  to  the  tenants  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; there  were  some  thousand  acres  of  bog  upon  it, 
and  the  County  Council  thought  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  acquire  this  for  the  purpose  under  the  sec- 
tion “of  the  Land  Act  which  you  axe  referring  to  in 
the  Land  Act  of  1903,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
planting,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
use  of  the  bog  by  the  tenants,  and  that  also  was 
inspected  by  the  Depalrtment’s  expert,  and  his  view 
was  that  a great  part  was  unsuitable  for  planting— 
the  high  bog.  Even  to  me,  not  being  ,an  expert,  this 
was  evident,  from  previous  efforts  at  planting  there, 
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made  by  the  landlord,  who  had  planted  a considerable 
portion  of  cut-away  bog  quite  successfully,  but  the 
plantations  of  the  high  bog  were  not  successful.  They 
seemed  to  thrive  remarkably  well  for  a few  years,  and 
then  die  away,  whether  for  want  of  drainage  or  want 
of  some  solidity  in  the  soil,  I am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  he  reported  that  on  the  whole  the  bog  in  that 
estate,  except  the  cut-away  portions,  would  not  be 
suitable  for  planting,  and  the  estate  was  never 
actually  sold;  it  never  came  to  anything  I merely 
mention  that  as  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done 
when  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  talcing  place.  It  would 
be  well  in  every  such  case  for  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  get  the  assistance  of  an  expert,  and  see  if  the 
land  was  suitable  to  be  acquired. 

2455.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— In  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  how  far  could  the  County  Council  go. 
You  could  become  the  purchaser  under  the  Land  Act, 

I presume  ? — Yes. 

2456.  And  borrow  the  money  from  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners as  ordinary  occupiers? — Yes. 

2457.  Can  the  lands  be  vested,  then,  in  you,  m 
the  County  Council  in  their  corporate  capacity?— 
Yes. 

2458.  Or  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  appoint  some  individual  or  individuals  as 
trustees,  to  hold  the  land  for  them  ? — The  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  obtained  by  the  Department  was  that 
the  County  Council  themselves  could  act  as 
trustees.  I should  like  to  see  that  placed 
beyond  doubt.  When  the  Act  of  1903  was 
passing  through  the  House ; when  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  this  point  occurred  to  me,  and  I urged 
strongly  on  some  of  the  Irish  members  that  the  sec- 
tion should  be  amended  by  declaring  expressly  that 
County  or  District  Councils  might  be  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  the  section.  An  effort  was  made  to  amend 
it,  but  the  attention  of  the  House  was  concentrated 
on  what  was  considered  the  more  important  part  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  never  done.  I should  like  to 
see  that  done. 

2459.  And  to  have  it  cleared  up  I think  the  Land 

Commission  has,  in  some  instances,  refused  to  vest 
the  land  in  the  county  ? — Well,  I know 

2460.  And  has  required  trustees  to  be  appointed? — 
I saw  some  statement  made  to  that  effect,  made  by 
Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey  the  other  day,  but  the 
law  officers,  I believe,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  County  Councils  were  capable  of  acting 
as  trustees  under  the  section ; I never  saw  the  opinion, 
but  I understood  so,  from  the  Department.  The 
opinion  of  the  law  officers,  of  course,  is  not  absolute, 
and  the  Estates  Commissioner's  may  take  a different 
view,  and  then  it  could  be  decided  by  a court  only. 

2461.  If  trustees  were  appointed  the  work  could  not 
be  so  conveniently  done,  because  the  County  Council, 
as  a body,  would  have  the  power  of  striking  the  rate, 
or  refusing  to  strike  the  rate.  If  the  County  Coun- 
cils had  the  land  vested  in  them  as  such? — It  would 
be  more  satisfactory. 

2462.  The  trustees  might  get  land ; if  the  County 
Council  refused  to  strike  the  rate  who  would 
be  responsible? — Some  difficulty  of  that  kind  might 
arise.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  iif  vested  in  the 
County  Council  themselves. 

2463.  Supposing  that  the  County  Councils  have  got 

the  land,  how  can  they  then  proceed  to  plant.  Where 
will  the  capital  expenditure  come  from  for  the  planta- 
tion ? — Perhaps  when  you  come  to  our  scheme 

2464.  You  will  explain  that? — Yes,  as  part  of  the 
evidence. 

2465.  That  will  explain  matters? — What  has,  per- 
haps. to  be  done  in  specific  case. 

2466.  I have  not  an  abstract  of  your  evidence? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  been  able  to  prepare  my 
evidence  in  the.  form  I would  have  wished,  through 
want  of  time.  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  more 
to  be  said  about  the  King’s  Common  Bog.  There  is 
another  small  wood,  of  about  thirty-three  acres,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Council  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster — transferred  to  the  Council  as  a 
free  gift,  and  that  was  about  twelve  months  ago,  when 
the  matter  was  completed. 

2467.  Chairman. — Whatever  the  doubts,  that  dif- 
ferent legal  authorities  may  hold  upon  the  question, 
it  is  clear  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  is  that  the  County  Council  can  hold  in 
their  corporate  capacity  land  for  this  purpose,  but 
nevertheless  I think  dt  is  one  of  the  points  of  law  which 
ought  to  be  put  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever,  when 


any  legislation  is  to  be  undertaken  on  this  subject?— I 
certainly  think  so.  Loughtown  Wood — thirty-three 
acres — was  transferred  by  the  trustees  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  about  a year  ago — the  matter  was  completed 
about  a year  ago.  That  wood  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Council,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department. 

2468.  That  is  actually  acquired  by  them  ? — Yes. 

2469.  Mr.  Fisher. — Was  that  wood  standing? — It 
was  a standing  wood  of  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  value  of  the  standing  timber  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  the  Department’s  expert,  at  about  £250, 
and  the  value  of  the  land  was  £5  to  £6  an  acre— 
about  £150 — £160  more.  It  was,  of  course,  not  good 
agricultural  land — land  that  would  not  be  valuable 
for  grazing  purposes.  About  ten  acres  of  this  wood 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  storm  of  1903.  That 
ten  acres  has  been  cleared.  Whatever  timber  re- 
mained has  been  cut  down  and  sold,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  fencing  completely  all  that  ten  acres  against 
rabbits — a great  difficulty  there — and  the  replanting 
will  be  done  in  the  course  of  next  month.  We  have 
invited  tenders,  and  will  deal  with  them,  I expect, 
on  Monday  next.  The  timber  portion  that  we  cut 
down  on  these  ten  acres  realised  £25.  The  cost  of 
cutting,  selling,  and  disposing  of  that  comes 
to  tabout  £15.  We  have  about  £10  over  for 
purchase  of  trees.  Re-fencing  it  will  cost  about 
£40.  The  planting  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £5 
an  acre,  roughly  stated.  The  fund  for  that  we  ar- 
ranged to  be  paid  out  of  a joint  fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  county — I think  about  £70,  in  addition 
to  the  £10 — [about  £80  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  care  of  that  wood  costs  us  £3  a year. 
There  was  a caretaker,  who  got  the  grass ; any  grass 
that  grows  in  the  wood  ; of  course,  not  to  graze  on 
it,  he  is  permitted  to  cut  it.  The  next  project  was 
that  of  Brackney  Wood.  That  came  to  us  from  the 
Department ; I believe  the  Department  wex-e  requested 
by  Lord  Gough,  when  selling  his  estate  to  the  ten- 
ants, to  purchase  from  him  this  Brackney  Wood,  which 
was  a very  old  wood,  and  had  been  cut  down  some 
fifteen  o>r  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  replanted.  It  is 
now  very  largely  a mass  of  scrub,  some  timber,  but  very 
largely  scrub  and  underwood.  Lord  Gough  offered  to 
sell  this  to  the  Department,  and  the  Department  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  taken  over  by  the  County 
Council,  at  a price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Department. 
The  wood  contains  about  eighty  Irish  acres,  100,  or 
120  statute  acres — I am  not  sure  of  the  exact  acres. 
The  price  fixed  by  the  Department  was  £235.  Lord 
Gough  agreed  to  this ; agreed  to  hand  over  the  whole 
at  that  price  to  the  County  Council,  to  be  U6ed  for 
afforestation  purposes. 

2470.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — What  was  the  area? 
— 100  or  120  acres — statute  acres. 

2471.  About  £2  an  acre? — Yes.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  mainly  scrub.  Lord  Gough  agreed  to  give  the 
whole  £235  which  he  has  to  receive  for  the  purchase 
to  the  county  and  the  Department  jointly  for  the 
purpose  of  an  afforestation  fund,  and  also  to  con- 
tribute £35  to  compensate  the  grazing  tenant  who 
had  certain  rights  over  a portion  of  the  wood,  which 
was  certainly  a very  generous  proceeding  upon  his 
part.  I believe  he  would  have  presented  the  wood 
altogether,  but  he  was  the  tenant  for  life  and  was 
bound  to  sell. 

2472.  To  go  through  the  operation  of  sale? — Yes- 

The  sale  is  not  actually  completed  yet.  They  are  not 
in  possession,  and  a few  details  have  to  be  arranged 
before  they  ar-e  actually  in  possession.  That  gives  an 
illustration  of  what  might  be  done  by  tlie  co-operation 
of  landowners  and  the  County  Council  and  the  De- 
partment. , 

2473.  Mr.  Fisher.— Cut-out  bog?— No,  it  is  good 
sound  land. 

2474.  Hilly  land? — No,  undulating  would  be  the 
more  correct  way  to  describe  it. 

2475.  Chairman. — The  county  are  intending  y> 

do  with  regard  to  that  wood  what  they  have  already 
done  with  regard  to  a similar  one — thirty-eight  acres 
— Yes,  quite  so.  This  is  a case  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  1903  have  to  be  brought  in  and  tie 
scheme  must  be . . 

2476.  Perhaps  you  will  read  it  ? — This  is  the  dra  • 
of  the  scheme,  which  has  not  yet  been  finally  ap- 
proved, but  has  been  in  substance,  agreed  to  I 
the  Department  subject  to  alterations — “ ScheI? 
of  Afforestation  by  Kildare  County  Council  to 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  , 
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so  far  as  related  to  Brackney  "Wood,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  approval.  The  funds  available  con- 
sist of  (o)  A sum  to  be  raised  by  a rate  of  -^d.  in 
the  £ over  the  rural  districts  of  the  county  pursuant 
to  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1899  and  expected  to  produce  £675."  I may  say  that 
heretofore  our  Council  has  never  raised  any  rate  under 
the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899. 
We  have  raised  a rate  under  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act  of  1889  for  the  whole  county  including  the 
rural  districts  of  Id. 

2477.  That  rate  being  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  in  1899?— That  being  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  of  1899.  This  ±d.  in  the 
£ is  not  intended  to  be  continuous.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  raised  for  one  year  only  in  order  to 
create  a capital  fund.  “ ( b ) Department's  Grant  pur- 
suant to  letter  to  County  Council  No.  5097,  dated  2nd 
March,  1907,  £500>.  (c)  Contribution  promised  by 
Lord  Gough,  £235.”  That  makes  a total  capital  sum 

°^2478.  Chairman. — This  grant  of  £500  was  made  by 
the  Department  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  on  the  consideration  that  this  was  an 
important  experiment  in  dealing  with  woods  iby  a 
local  authority  ?— Yes. 

2479.  Mr.  Fisher. — With  that  £1,000  you  will  be 

able  to  replant  the  whole  area? — We  are  not  doing 
that  at  once.  „ _ , 

2480.  Gradually? — Gradually.  You  will  hear  in  a 
moment  how  we  propose  to  deal  with  Brackney.  “It  is 
proposed  to  place  these  sums  on  deposit  receipt  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Council  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £2  per  cent,  to  be  dealt  with  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned. (2)  The  Council,  acting  through  the  County 
Committee,  propose  to  acquire  as  trustees  under  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  section  4,  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  arise  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
permit,  woods  or  plantations  for  preservation  and  land 
suitable  for  the  planting  of  trees.  (3)  Loughtown 
Wood,  containing  33  acres,  statute  acres,  has  been 
already  vested  in  the  Council  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Duke  of  Leinster’s  trustees,  and  the  expenses  of 
management  are  being  borne  out  of  the  joint  fund  ot 
the  Department  and  the  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  not  proposed  that  any  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  wood  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  funds,”  that  was  not  our  phrase,  but 

the  Department  suggested  it  should  be  done.  ^ (4)1  he 

Council  have  agreed  to  acquire  from  Lord  Gough,  as 
trustees  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  section,  a 
tract  of  land  known  as  Brackney  Wood,  situated  m 
the  Barony  of  Narragh  and  Rheban,  and  containing 
100  acres,  statute  acres,  or  thereabouts.  (5)  The  pur- 
chase money  has  been  agreed  upon  at  the  sum  of  £235 
(provided  an  advance  of  that  amount  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Land  Commission)  to  be  repaid  joy  an  an- 
nuity, as  in  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  provided.  Ine 
game  rights  are  to  be  vested” — There  is  a reference 
to  game  rights  I need  not  trouble  you  about.  (6) 
The  trees  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the  site  is 
covered  with  scrub,  brushwood,  and  old  roots  of 
trees.  One  part  containing  about  fifty  acres  is  sub- 
ject to  grazing  rights  of  Ml.  Byrne,  who  has  cleared 
and  holds  as  tenant  under  Lord  Gough  about  eight 
acres.  It  is  proposed  to  compensate  this  tenant  for 
the  surrender  of  his  grazing  rights  by  the  sum  of 
£35,  to  be  provided  by  Lord  Gough  ,in  addition  to 
tlie  sum  of  £235  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  thereof. 
(7)  It  is  proposed  to  appoint  a working  forester  to  re- 
side in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  wood,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  act  as  caretaker  of  the  entire,  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  fencing  and  enclosure  thereof,  and  in  the  clear- 
ing of  the  ground  from  brushwood,  and  in  the  planting 
of  the  trees.  (8)  It  is  proposed,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Department’s  chief  forestry  ex- 
pert, to  divide  the  wood  into  ten  sections  of  about  ten 
acres  each,  one  of  which  is  to  be  cleared  and  planted 
each  year.  (9)  Tlie  current  expenses  throughout  the 
year,  including  land  purchase  annuity,  taxes,  rates, 
etc.,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  joint  funds  of  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  the  amount  so  expended  is  to  be 
ascertained,  and  an  equivalent  amount  withdrawn 
from  the  afforestation  fund  and.  tlie  accumulated  in- 
terest thereof,  the  balance  being  placed  on  deposit 
receipt.”  There  are  other  matters  I think  I need  not 
trouble  you  about.  Mr.  Webber,  a gentleman  who 
resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  to  be  appointed 
honorary  superintendent. 


2481.  Chairman. — That  is  of  interest  to  get  a local 
man  who  is  interested  in  the  afforestation  to  act  in 
an  honorary  capacity  on  behalf  of  the  county.  Read 
that  ? — “ Mr.  W.  T.  Webber,  who  is  an  expert  in 
forestry,  and  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
offered  his  services  gratuitously  as  honorary  superin- 
tendent. Lord  Gough,  who  is  contributing  generously 
towards  the  afforestation  fund  of  the  county,  has  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  Mr.  Webber  should  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  that  such  appointment 
should  be  made,  and  it  is  consequently  proposed  that 
Mr.  Webber  be  appointed  honorary  superintendent  for 
forestry  of  Brackney  Wood.  (11)  King’s  Bog  Commons, 
a tract  of  between  500  and  600  acres,  subject  to  grazing 
rights  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been 
offered  to  the  Council  by  the  owners  in  fee,  but  as  it 
has  proved  impossible  heretofore  to  obtain  consent,  of 
those  who  have,  or  claim  to  have,  rights  of  grazing, 
no  progress  has  been  made  with  this  project.  (12)  It 
was  proposed,  if  this  tract  had  been  acquired,  to 
drain  the  entire  area  or  such  parts  thereof  as  required 
drainage  by  connecting  same  with  the  Kildare  Drain- 
age District,  which  it  adjoins,  and  which  is  now 
vested  in  the  County  Council,  and  to  enclose  and 
plant  several  large  clumps  of  fifty  to  sixty  acres  in  such 
positions  as  would  give  much-needed  shelter.”  Perhaps 
I ought  to  mention  that  the  Kildare  County  Council 
has  taken  over  the  majority  of  the  drainage  districts 
in  the  county,  and  are  now  working  them. 

2482.  That  is  another  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant specimen  of  County  Council  action? — Yes. 

2483.  Relating  .to  another  important  branch  of  de- 
velopment?—You  will  find  in  the  Arterial  Drainage 
Commission  Report  full  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done  by  the  county  in  that  respect.  It  is  the 
only  county  that  has  yet  done  it,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  beneficial. 

2484.  The  result  of  the  drainage  operations  ? — Yes. 

2485.  You  found  for  a considerable  extent,  at  any 
rate,  a way  out  of  tlie  difficulty  that  exists  in  work- 
ing the  existing  Drainage  Acts  ? — Yes.  That  has  been 
done  without  any  legislation  at  all,  and  can  be  done 
by  other  counties  as  far  as  I can  see. 

2486.  Could?— Yes. 

2487.  It  would  go  a considerable  way  towards  meet- 
ing this  impasse  that  exists  now  in  the  working  of 
the  Drainage  Acts?— As  to  existing  districts— yes  ; 
but  not  in  the  formation  of  new  districts.  There  is 
legislation  undoubtedly  required  there. 

2488.  In  Kildare,  you  propose  a means  to  link  up 
the  County  Council’s  drainage  operations  with  the 
County  Council’s  forestry  works?— A very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  bog  is  within  the  drainage  district, 
and  very  little  expense  would  connect  it  and  drain 
the  whole  bog.  “ It  was  proposed  .if  this  tract  had  been 
.acquired  to  drain  the  entire  area,  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  required  drainage,  iby  connecting  same  with 
the  Kildare  Drainage  District,  which  it  adjoins,  and 
which  is  mow  vested  in  the  County  Council,  and  to 
enclose  and  plant  several  large  clumps  of  fifty  to 
sixty  acres  in  such  positions  as  would  give  much- 
needed  shelter.”  ha.  this  way,  although  the 
area  available  for  .grazing  would  have  been 
diminished,  tlie  entire  residue  would  have  been 
rendered  infinitely  more  valuable  to  those  hav- 
ing grazing  rights,  .and  a profitable  source 
of°  employment  would  have  been  provided  for  the 
small  occupiers  in  the  neighbourhood.  “ (13)  It  is 
feared  that  this  project  cannot  be  realised  until  a 
Provisional  Order  or  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  ob- 
tained, giving  the  Council  the  necessary  powers  to 
deal  with  the  grazing  rights,  and  the  Council  have 
no  power  to  promote  such  a Bill  or  Provisional 
Order.” 

2489.  This  project  is  blocked  again  on  account  of 
this  difficulty — the  grazing  rights?— Yes. 

2490.  From  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances, 
you  think  the  majority  of  the  holders  in  this  instance 
are  willing  that  this  tract  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council? — I am  afraid  they  are  not  at 
present.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  incalcul- 
able benefit  to  those  very  people  who  are  opposing  it, 
more  than  to  any  others. 

2491.  If  brought  to  understand  that,  by  having  the 
matter  explained  to  them,  by  a process  of  friendly 
negotiations,  do  you  think  their  attitude  would 
change  ? — Well,  I am  afraid  every  effort  has  been  made 
in  that  direction.  We  had  an  interview  with  them, 
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at  which  the  late  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
himself  was  present,  at  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
them  to  see  the  matter  in  a reasonable  light. 

2492.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Surely,  if  they 
were  oSered  liberal  compensation  the  majority  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  would  agree? — Well,  the  majority 
would  be  no  use.  One  man  holding  out  could  prevent 
the  whole  thing  from  having  effect,  because  he  could 
go  in  and  level  your  plantation. 

2493.  Of  course,  I know  that ; but  if  you  wanted  to 
make  out  a case  for  compulsory  powers,  it  would  be 
very  important  to  show  that  you  had  to  deal  with 
only  a small  minority.  If  you  are  going  to  get  com- 
pulsory powers,  and  you  went  and  said  it  would  have 
to  be  generally  applicable,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to 
get  them  ; but  if  you  can  show  that  by  giving  com- 
pensation the  majority  would  agree  ? — I have  710 
doubt  if  we  had  a decision,  and  knew  what  the 
rights  were,  and  gave  reasonable  compensation,  the 
majority  would. 

2494.  The  majority? — We  have  no  power  to  hold 
an  inquiry. 

2495.  That  is  the  first  thing? — Yes. 

2496.  Mr.  Fisher. — Might  I make  a suggestion. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  they  settle 
forests,  where  this  inquiry  lias  not  been  made.  The 
first  thing  in  India,  when  the  Government  wish  to 
start  a forest,  is  to  send  down  a person  duly  qualified 
to  inquire  into  the  rights,  and  after  full  inquiry  then 
the  compensation  is  supplied  by  Government  and  the 
matter  is  settled.  No  State  forest  in  India  is 
started  without  that.  In  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many— everywhere  else,  everywhere  that  forestry 
is  started,  it  is  the  first  process — a judicial  in- 
quiry into  existing  rights — a special  Act  is  required  ? 
— Special  powers — if  powers  were  given  to  the 
Department  to  send  down  an  inspector,  or  some 
member  of  their  'body,  to  ascertain  what  the  rights 
were,  the  powers  to  define  the  rights — that  would  go 
a long  way,  without  compulsory  powers  at  all.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  where 
a number  of  persons  having  grazing  rights  over  an 
area  are  to  be  dealt  with,  that  compulsory  powers  will 
be  necessary. 

2497.  Chairman. — You  are  of  opinion,  taking  the 
cases  you  are  acquainted  with,  that  if  reasonable  com- 
pensation was  made  available,  that  the  majority  of 
those  holding  these  rights  would  be  quite  ready  to 
surrender  them,  and  that  compulsion  would  only  be 
needed  for  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  obstinate  or 
cranky  individual? — Certainly.  It  might  be  made  a 
case  of  applying  compulsory  powers  that  a certain 
proportion  were  willing.  That  might  be  made  a pro- 
vision. 

2498.  Your  opinion  is,  it  might  be  made  a condi- 
tion of  applying  compulsion,  that  a majority  of  those 
lidding  these  rights  should  be  in  favour  of  this  sur- 
render ? — Yes. 

2499.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Something  like  the 
section  in  the  Land  Act,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
tenants  agree,  the  other  one-fourth  can  be  compelled? 
— I think  for  a case  of  this  kind  that  you  should  not 
require  such  a majority.  A simple  majority  should  be 
sufficient.  It  is  giving  a great  protection  to  the  occu- 
piers, because  the  thing  is  mainly  for  their  benefit. 
I would  never  dream  of  taking  away  any  local  sources 
of  profit  from  them,  unless  they  were  getting  more 
than  an  equivalent. 

2500.  The  halfpenny  rate  you  propose  to  levy,  you 
propose  to  stand  also,  I think,  as  capital  expenditure 
for  the  fencing  and  planting  of  your  forests?— The 
capital  expenditure  of  Brackney  Wood  would  be  very 
small.  It.  is  very  well  fenced  at  present.  It  would 
neJ"“.  protection  to  a small  extent — protection  against 


2501.  Is  there  any  legal  means  by  which  the  Coun 
Council  might  borrow  money  and  use  their  annu 
rate  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  th 
money?— Of  course.  If  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Of 
cers  be  correct,  that  they  can  acquire  the  land  . 

‘W  would  have  power  to  apply  their  fun. 
*ntWUld i ?ay  for  \fc  ollt  of  the  rates  which  they  a 

thel  lr^  iVn1SC  by  tho  Act  of  1888  -an8  1889,  f 

forestation.  lt-ed  t0  Use  t,lese  lfor  tile  purposes  of  a 

jjjj?'  r“?  *Z°  wa-rt  in  which  these  raf 

applied.  The  annual  amount  you  rai 


2503.  But  could  you  raise,  say  £10,000  of  a loan, 
to  spend  on  planting,  and  then  pay  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  that  out  of  the  annual  rate? — Yes;  so 
long  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  penny  rate. 

2504.  You  might  raise  a loan  ? — Yes. 

2505.  On  the  security  of  your  penny  rate? — Yes. 

2506.  Suppose  there  was  a branch  of  forestry  with- 
in the  Department,  or  some  central  authority,  and 
they  had  powers  to  set  up  such  forests  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
County  Councils  or  local  bodies — would  it  not? — Yes. 

2507.  To  have  co-operation  between  the  central  body 
and  the  local  body? — Yes. 

2508.  Do  you  think  would  the  County  Council  be 
willing  to  put  on  a small  annual  rate  for  the  upkeep 
of  these  woods,  getting  as  an  equivalent  some  rights 
in  the  woods? — Well,  I can  speak  from  the  experience 
of  ray  own  County  Council,  which  has  twenty-three 
members.  In  these  cases  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Brackney  Wood, 
in  that  case  the  Council  did  willingly  agree  to  raise 
a halfpenny  rate,  receiving  certain  contributions 
from  the  Department  not  quite  equivalent  to  the 
amount,  less  in  fact  than  the  amount  that  we  were 
raising,  the  idea  being  that  the  woods  would  be  the 
property  of  the  Council,  and  there  was  not  a voice 
raised  against  it — against  that  proposal  of  our 
Council. 

2509.  Supposing  that  things  were  being  done  on 
rather  a large  scale,  and  a block  of  1,000  acres  of  land 
were  obtained,  there  would  be  considerable  expendi- 
ture ? — There  would. 

2510.  There  would  be  the  expenditure  between  the 
purchase,  the  draining,  the  fencing,  an  expenditure  of 
probably  of  from  £7  to  £8  an  acre — £7,000  or  £8,000. 
If  all  that  money  came  from  the  sources  under  the 
central  authority — that  capital  expenditure — then  the 
first  claim  on  that  would,  of  course,  be  the  repayment 
of  all  this  expenditure? — Certainly. 

2511.  The  wood  would  require  upkeep  ; you  require 
a forester  and  keepers — an  annual  expenditure?— 
Yes. 

2512.  And  would  the  County  Council,  do  you  think, 

be  willing  to  undertake  the  annual  upkeep  ?— If 
the . 

2513.  The  capital  expenditure  having  been  made  by 
State  ? — Decidedly  ; I believe  they  would. 

2514.  And  you  think  they  would  levy  say  a perma- 
nent farthing  rate  to  keep  up  the  woods  in  their 
country  ? — I believe  they  would.  I cannot  speak  for 
all  County  Councils.  I believe  our  'County  Council 
is  only  a sample  of  others.  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  capital  expenditure  were  paid  by  the  State,  that 
the  Councils  would  willingly  raise  a small  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  upkeep,  the  woods  becoming  their  pro- 
perty. 

2515.  Of  course  the  capital  expenditure  should  be 
repaid.  That  would  be  the  first  claim  on  the  woods? 
— Yes. 

2516.  In  the  early  years  the  thinnings,  the  revenue 
from  the  woods,  would  go  towards  the,  payment  of 
the  capital  expenditure  ? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

2517.  Chairman. — Assuming  that  the  capital  ex- 
penditure was  treated  as  a loan  ? — That  it  was  treated 
as  a loan. 

2518.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  capital  sums, 
only  the  original  expenses,  should  be  ultimately  re- 
paid from  the  profits  on  the  woods? — That  is  a diffe- 
rent question.  I did  not  understand  that.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say;  if  the  Council  have  all  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  woods — I don’t  claim  all  the  pro- 
fits from  the  woods.  There  are  two  parties  interested 
— those  who  have  incurred  the  capital  expenditure, 
and  those  who  pay  for  the  annual  upkeep.  We  want 
to  get  a fair  division  of  the  total  value  of  the  wood 
between  these  two  interested  parties.  When  we  come 
to  the  question  of  the  returns  the  woods  make,  we 
may  divide  that  into  two  parts.  There  will  be, 
periodically,  some  thinnings,  and  then  the  wood 
becomes  mature ; you  have  the  final  big  return.  The 
question  is  how  far  it  would  be  fair. 

2519.  It  would  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  fair  to  give 
the  total  advantage  to  the  Council  because  they 
undertake  the  upkeep.  How  are  we  to  allocate  the 
returns  from  the  wood  as  between  the  Central  Au- 
thority and  the  County  Council? — In  our  particular 
scheme  we  looked  to  having  the  returns  from  the 
wood.  But  then  we  were  contributing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  capital. 

2520.  Chairman. — Take  another  illustration. 

the  case  of  your  own  Council  you  are  receiving  £5°° 
from  the  Department,  and  that  was  agreed  to  be- 
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cause  it  was  an  experiment,  and,  assuming  for  the 
sake  of  the  case  we  are  considering  that  that  £500 
was  to  he  treated  as  a loan  ultimately  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  woods,  the  County  Council, 
when  that  loan  was  repaid,  would  be  absolute  owners 
of  the  wood  and  entitled  to  all  the  profits? — Would 
you  not  contemplate  that  the  County  Council  should 
be  repaying  instalments  on  this  loan  ? If  you  did,-  of 
course  the  profits  should  be  theirs. 

2521.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — I don’t  see  why  an 
account  should  be  opened  and  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil out  of  the  profits  would  repay  the  instalments  of 
the  loan.  If  they  are  to  repay  the  instalments  in 
addition  to  expenses  of  the  upkeep  a heavy  rate 
would  be  imposed.  I contemplate  that  the  Central 
Authority  should  keep  on  paying  instalments  of  the 
loan? — You  would  not  contemplate  that  the  loan 
should  be  paid  out  of  a joint  fund,  half-and-half? 

2521a.  Chairman. — You  are  thinking  of  the  word 
loan  in  a double  sense.  His  lordship  is  speaking  of 
the  instalment  of  the  loan  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  the  capital  expenditure  on  that? 
— The  actual  capital  expenditure. 

2522.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — All  the  capital  ex- 
penditure ? 

Chairman. — You  include  both  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  actual  expenditure;  or  such  portion  as  might 
be  contributed  by  the  Central  Authority. 

2523.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — I contemplate  the 
whole ; the  Central  Authority  should  contribute  the 
whole? — That  is  by  way  of  loan. 

2524.  If  you  are  to  carry  afforestation  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  the  amount  of  money  required  in 
certain  counties — take  a county  like  Kerry — will  be, 
the  capital  sum  will  be,  very  considerable? — Much 
more  so  in  some  than  in  others. 

2525.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  County  Council  to 
raise  an  annual  rate  to  pay  for  the  working  expenses 
and  the  upkeep  of  the  forests,  and  then  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  loan  and  the  sinking  fund  on  the 
loan,  it  would  be  an  enormous  annual  burden,  and 
you  would  not  get  the  County  Council  to  do  it? — 
Under  no  circumstances  would  these  charges  be  wholly 
paid  by  the  County  Council.  They  would  be  paid  in 
certain  proportions  by  the  Department,  the  Forestry 
Department. 

2526.  Assuming  the  county  should  pay  only  the 
half,  would  that  be  such  a heavy  burden  that  they 
would  not  be  prepared  to  undertake  it  ? — They  would 
not  undoubtedly.  I think  a distinction  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  counties  where  woods  are  undertaken 
upon  a very  large  scale.  For  instance,  in  mountain- 
ous districts. 


2527.  The  counties  where  they  want  most  forestry 
are  the  counties  where  the  valuation  is  the  lowest  ? 
— res;  more  or  less  the  State  should  assist  them  to 
a oko  lar2er  extent  than  in  other  cases. 

,, 2 should  be  the  State  that  should  undertake 

the  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  forestry,  and  pay  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  and  the  total  expenditure  ? 
•—■irrespective  of  the  -County  Councils. 


2529.  Irrespective  of  the  County  Councils  to  thi 
extent  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  pay  something 
™ put  on  such  a rate  as  would  pay  for  the  upkeep 
,now  we  come  to  the  divide  of  the  returns  c 
e forests  under  these  circumstances.  The  Count 
ouncil  is  merely  the  body  with  the  charge  of  th 
nual  upkeep  ; the  Central  Authority  has  undei 
a en  the  whole  capital  expenditure  and  paid  th 
NamJ  and  sinking  fund  upon  that  expenditure 
fr.r  +l  °yOU  think  it  would  be  sufficient  remuneratio: 
‘ -V.  V°u.nty  Council  that  after  the  Central  Bod 
hav»  +kald  lts  exPenditure  the  County  Council  shoul 
wortL  e reninant  of  the  woods,  whatever  they  wer 

«***  1 
sumn+-  „ J,nat  1S  now,  as  is  suggested,  on  the  a< 
repav  eventually  these  woods  would  not  onl; 

them,  but  leave1  aShand  any1caPital  expenditure  upo: 
Countil  t?lat  surPins  would  belong  to  the  Count; 
could  replant  tLCaSe  .the  surplus  was  sufficient,  the; 
-soluteiv  T°ods  ’ wo°ds  would  become  ah 

wouldyeoth®P?Perty  0f  Count-y  Council,  and  tha 

P’us  was  not  If,  the  Gounty  Council  sur 

them  ?— TW  • j^t-  who  w°uld  have  to  replan 

dred  years  hence3  dlstant  Period— seventy  or  a hun 

looking  m!t’  f™rr  a,re’  as  a body  of  statesmen 
g out  for  Ireland  for  the  next  500  years  a 


least? — I think  that  would  be  a reasonable  propor-  Dublin 
tion  in  the  case  you  put.  If  the  amount  were  paid  - — - 
out  of  a joint  fund  a different  plan  might  be  em-  Oct.  11  1907. 
ployed.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Department  or  the  gtephwTj. 
State  borrowing  the  entire  capital  exenditure,  then  jjro^,n  Es’^ 
the  interest  and  the  instalments  on  the  principal  j P-  ’ ' 

would  fall  on  them,  and  then  I think  the  State  should 
be  recouped  to  a certain  extent,  and  I think  the 
suggestion  you  made  would  be  a reasonable  one. 

2532.  Your  opinion  is  that  under  either  system  the 
County  Council  would  be  willing  to  put  on  an  annual 
rate  for  the  upkeep  of  the  woods? — I believe  so. 

That  is  my  belief  from  the  manner  in  which  proposi- 
tions have  been  received  and  actually  acted  upon  in 
my  own  county. 

2533.  Chairman. — You  are  of  opinion  that  the 
County  Council  would  be  a suitable  body  to  under- 
take such  a responsibility? — I think  so. 

2534.  You  also  believe  that  this  work  should  be 
done  in  co-operation  with  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  experts  of  the  Central  Authority? — I do  de- 
cidedly. Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  agricultural 
schemes  are  managed  at  present.  The  Department 
give  their  approval  to  every  scheme.  There  is  no 
scheme  in  operation  without  its  approval,  and  the 
same  rale  should  apply  in  the  case  of  afforestation. 

There  need  be  no  change  in  the  law.  That  is  what  it 
is  at  present. 

2535.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  would  not 
in  the  case  of  smaller  areas  give  them  to  the  District 
Councils ; you  would  rather  leave  them  to  the  County 
Councils? — I think  the  County  Council  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  body  to  deal  with  them.  Of  course 
the  County  Councils  might  in  some  cases  work 
through  the  District  Councils.  I think  all  the  woods 
and  plantations  in  the  case  of  sales  of  estates  above 
a certain  area  should  be  vested  in  the  County  Council 
subject  to  or  at  a price  which  would  represent  the 
fair  value  if  the  County  Council  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

2536.  Then  you  would  leave  the  County  Council  to 
decide  in  each  case  whether  they  would  undertake  the 
work  ; you  would  give  them  the  option  ? — As  things 
are  at  present  of  course  that  could  be  done  without  any 
legislation  at  all,  assuming  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  is  correct  and  that  the  County  Councils 
are  capable  of  acting  as  trustees  under  section  4 for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1903.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them. 

2537.  They  have  given  that  opinion  to  your  County 
Council? — They  have  given  it  to  the  Department  on 
our  application. 

2538.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — On  the  application 
whose  history  you  gave? — Yes,  in  connection  with 
that  case.  We  have  taken  over  some  woods.  In  the 
case  of  the  Council  taking  over  existing  woods, 

I see  no  difficulty  in  their  looking  after  them  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  public  works  at  present,  such 
as  bridges  and  walls  along  the  public  roads.  There 
is  a certain  clause  with  the  contractors,  who  have  to 
agree  to  preserve  all  these  bridges.  I see  no  difficulty 
in  preserving  a different  class  of  works  under  that 
clause,  such  as  the  preservation  of  these  woods.  They 
would  be  always  on  the  spot. 

2539.  Chairman. — You  think  the  clause  might  be 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  plantations? — I 
see  no  difficulty  about  that. 

2540.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Witnesses  here  have 
declared  that  it  is  a fact  that  agreements  for  five 
million  acres  of  land  have  been  lodged  with  the 
Estates  Commissioners  at  present,  and  that  there  is 
on  these  five  million  acres  a considerable  amount  of 
waste  land  capable  of  being  planted,  and  that  if 
that  waste  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  would  be  so  aggravated 
that  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  Now, 
do  you  think,  as  a practical  man  and  a lawyer,  there 
is,  or  there  would  be,  any  means  of  getting  hold  of 
this  land  before  the  Estates  Commissioners  have 
finally  declared  these  places  to  be  estates  under  the 
Act.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  only  provisionally 
declared  up  to  the  present.  Therefore  nothing  final 
has  been  done.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  in  any 
way  intervention  between  this  and  such  time  as  they 
would  be  finally  declared  to  be  estates  under  the  Act  ? 

—You  might  under  existing  powers.  Of  course  the 
power  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  with  regard  to 
declaring  estates  is  practically  unlimited.  That 
might  meet  the  difficulty.  I think  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  intervene. 
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2541.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a great  difficulty 

as  between  tenants  and  landlords  in  revising  the 
agreements.  Of  course  the  agreements  would  have 
to  be  revised  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  where 
you  have  these  waste  lands.  Do  you  think  the  agree- 
ments could  be  revised  to  the  extent  of  getting  for 
forestry  all  these  waste  lands,  mountain  portions  of 
the  holdings?— No  doubt  it  would  impose  a very 
difficult  duty  on  the  Estates  Commissioners  There 
might  be  cases  in  which  it  could  be  done.  I think 
there  is  a large  body  of  mountain  land  suitable  for 
planting.  , , ..  . 

2542.  Of  course  if  that  land  passed  away  now  it  is 
ended  for  ever.  It  is  a great  national  question,  a 
most  important  question.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  its  importance  being  so  great,  do  you  think  every 
effort  ought  to  be  made?— I do. 

2543.  Chairman.— And  the  urgency 

2544.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Is  there  any 
means  except  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  could 
hold  over  any  final  declaration  of  them  until  that  was 
done  ? — There  is  no  other  existing  means.  The  powers 
they  do  possess  seem  ample. 

2545.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.—' When  you  say 
the  powers  are  ample  are  you  now  referring  to  the 
cases  where  the  tenants  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  landlords,  with  the  owners,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  holdings— is  it  your  evidence  that  the 
Estates  Commission  have  the  power  to  refuse 
to  declare  an  estate,  or  part  of  an  estate,  unless 
the  tenant  purchasers  agreed  to  surrender  these  por- 
tions that  would  be  suitable  for  planting— surrender 
on  terms  of  course? — Yes,  on  terms. 

2546.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— That  is  the  case  I 
contemplate.  I don’t  contemplate  cases  which  the 
Estates  Commissioners  sell  under  section  6.  That  is 
the  very  case  I contemplated,  the  case  that  Mr. 
Bailey  .makes  ? — I mean  that  I would  not  think 
of  any  interference  with  the  agreement  of  landlord 
and  tenant  just  now,  in  existing  conditions,  where 
the  waste  land,  so  to  speak,  had  always  formed  portion 
of  the  holding  of  the  tenant.  If,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  a largo  tract  of  waste  land  which  the  tenant  had 
not  before— if  he  was  taking  it  into  his  holding  for 
the  first  time,  only  in  such  a case  would  I suggest 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  interference  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners. 

2547.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — You  do  not 
mean  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  refuse 
to  include  the  holding  unless  the  tenant  gave  up  his 
right  to  it? — I would  not  think  of  taking  what  he 
had. 

2548.  Chairman. — The  idea  is  to  take  waste  land 
which  never  formed  part  of  his  holding. 

2549.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — And  which  the 
landlord  now  proposes  to  sell. 

2550.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Sold  by  the  landlord. 
Chairman. — That  should  be  reserved. 

2551.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Quite  so.  (Wit- 
vess). — In  some  cases  the  waste  land  adjoins  low  land 
holdings,  and  then  it  is  a case  of  grazing  rights  over 
them. 

2552.  We  could  try,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  tenants  would  give  a portion  of  the  grazing  rights 
on  condition  that  they  were  compensated? — ( Witness ) 
— That  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  estates. 

2553.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  procedure 
that  might  be  adopted  to  secure  that  end.  Would 
you  suggest  that,  where  the  inspectors  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  find  such  circumstances  as  you  state, 
they  should  make  a report  to  the  Commisisoners,  who 
should  send  a note  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
saying  they  were  willing  to  offer  to  them  land  that 
was  suitable  for  forestry  ? — I think  so.  The  inspector 
should  try  and  find  out  the  land  that  is  suitable  for 
forestry,  and  then  report  to  the  Department,  who 
should  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
County  Council,  and  see  whether  the  County  Council 
were  willing  to  take  it  over.  Then  the  local  influence 
of  the  County  Council  might,  in  a great  many  in- 
stances, result  in  terms  being  arrived  at  without  com- 
pulsory powers  at  all. 

2554.  In  fact  where  the  Estates  Commissioners’  in- 
spector finds  there  is  land  of  this  kind  it  should  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  what- 
ever  the  authority  is,  and,  after  making  an  inspection 
of  the  land  and  seeing  whether  it  was  suitable  for 


the  purpose  of  afforestation,  then  the  County  Council 
might  be  approached  to  see  whether  they  would  under- 
take the  work  ; and,  if  so,  the  estate,  might  be  vested  on 
these  terms  ? — Quite  so.  I mentioned  a case  before  you 
came  in,  in  which  the  County  Council,  having  word 
of  where  negotiations  were  proceeding  for  the  sale  of 
an  estate  on  which  there  were  some  thousands  of 
acres  altogether  of  bog,  at  once  communicated  with 
the  Department,  and  had  the  opinion  of  the  expert 
as  to  whether  it  was  suitable  to  plant,  with  a view 
to  purchasing  from  the  landlord,  and  some  of  us 
ascertained  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  sell 
it ; but  it  came  to  nothing ; because,  first  of  all,  the 
land  was  not  reported  as  suitable  for  planting,  and, 
secondly,  the  sale  did  not  go  through.  The  negotia- 
tions did  not  result  in  a sale. 

2555.  With  regard  to  land  that  is  planted,  in  the 
case  of  sale  do  you  think  that  any  similar  procedure 
should  be  adopted? — Oh,  decidedly. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Brown  gave  us  that. 

2556.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — I was  away 

at  the  time.  (IFifness). — Where  the  landlord 

is  selling  an  estate  in  many  cases  the  woods  and 
plantations  are  outside  the  demesne.  In  some  cases 
there  is  no  residence  at  all,  and  he  has  no  desire 
to  keep  it.  And  these  lands  or  woods  could  not  be 
better  disposed  of  than  being  vested  in  the  County 
Council  for  preservation  and  use.  If  the  wood  was 
matured  the  proper  course  would  be  to  cut  it  down 
and  replant.  If  it  is  immature  it  could  be  preserved 
by  the”  County  Council  until  it  became  mature.  Of 
course  all  this  would  mean  more  funds  than  the 
County  Councils  have  at  present ; and  the  adoption 
of  these  proposals  would  mean  larger  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  for  afforestation  purposes 
than  it  has  at  present. 


2557.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — To  clear  up  the 
point,  about  the  Estates  Commissioners,  I don’t  con- 
template to  order  any  inquiry  or  any  delay  upon 
sales  where  there  is  only  a small  portion  of  the  land 
fit  for  plantation  on  the  estate.  Where  there  is  great 
blocks  of  400  or  500  acres,  or  more,  that  is  the  class  of 
estate  I contemplate,  and  I suppose  we  may  assume 
there  are  not  very  many  of  such  estates.  Also,  you 
might  have  .an  estate  where  there  was  a less 
quantity  of  land,  and  have  neighbouring  estates  with 
such  land  here  and  there,  and,  all  taken  together, 
you  would  have  .a  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
which  to  plant.  These  are  the  classes  of  estates  I 
contemplate  ?— I understand.  In  addition,  I ask, 
where  there  were  existing  woods  planted,  and  the 
owner  did  not  desire  to  keep  them,  would  it  not  be 
well  that  they  should  be  vested  in  the  County  Council, 
instead  of  being  cut  down  wholesale,  and  then  left 
practically  to  be  waste  ? 

2558.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — I know  myself 
of  many  clumps  of  timber  for  shelter  and  ornament 
in  the  midst  of  land  now  being  sold,  and  the  difficulty 
was  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them? — That 
is  precisely  a case  in  which  they  ought  to  be  vested 
in  the  County  Council. 

2559.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  monuments,  the 
Council  takes  them  over? — We  have  already  taken 
over,  ’and  are  actually  managing  a wood  at  present. 
I gave  the  details  of  it.  They  were  vested  in  us  by 
the  owners  of  the  Leinster  Estate.  They  handed  it 
over  as  a free  gift.  That  could  not  be  expected  m 

2560.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — I understand  that  the 
Estates  Commission  deal  with  each  case  in  'the  orae 
of  the  priority  of  the  lodgment.  Would  you  think  tins 
great  national  aim,  the  preservation  of  lands,  tha_ 
should  be  re-afforested,  or  afforested,  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  over-ride  that  priority  in  dealing  wH 
estates,  and  that  any  estate  of  that  sort  might 
held  up  for  the  next  few  months  in  the  hope 
that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  for  re-aff ores  ‘ 
tion  ? — One  of  the  difficulties  of  that  is,  that  t 
estates  are  inspected  in  the  order  they  are  eent i ■> 
and  you  would  not  know  until  the  actual  inspec 
had  taken  place,  unless  your  attention  to  them 
specially  directed  from  the  outside. 

2561.  If  you  learned,  from  inspection,  that 

of  an  estate  was  likely  to  be  suitable  for  this  P’JJP,  i 
this  great  national  purpose,  would  that  be  sum 
to  over-ride  this  small  matter  of  priority?  Perso 
I am  most  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
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2562.  That  is  your  view,  and  it  you  were  an  Estates 
Commissioner  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in.  acting 
upon  it? — Certainly  not;  I am  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  not  letting  this  opportunity  slip ; of  not 
waiting  for  legislation,  but  of  doing  what  can  be  done 
under  the  existing  law.  On  this  principle  our  Coun- 
cil has  acted.  It  has  taken  every  opportunity  that 
has  been  open  to  it. 

2563.  That  is  one  Council,  but  where  you  have  thirty- 
one  or  thirty-two  other  Councils,  not  quite  so  ad- 
vanced, wouldn’t  the  law  try  to  help  cases  that  we're 
not  doing  all  they  could  do  ? — I would  like  to  see  them 
all  acting  up  to  their  opportunities. 

2564.  I quite  agree  ? — And  using  such  powers  as  they 
have. 

2565.  Do  you  agree  with  me  about  not  hanging  up 
■small  estates;  that  it  would  be  a very  small  per- 
centage we  would  deal  with — five  in  every  100  ? — I 
don’t  think  there  would  be  so  large  a percentage. 

2566.  It  is  a question  of  a few  months;  to  hang 
them  up  for  a few  months  and  lose  their  priority ; 
and  the  other  estates,  where  the  question  of  afforesta- 
tion did  not  arise,  could  go  on  ? — If  landowners  were 
to  be  told  that  on  estates  on  which  there  was  this 
question,  the  land  would  not  be  dealt  with  in  their 
order— but  I thought  you  were  suggesting  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  more  rapidly,  and  in  that  case 
I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

2567.  Chairman — The  Bishop  said  that  pending 
some  arrangement  for  dealing  with  forestry  these 
estates  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

2568.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Pending  some  ar- 
rangement ? 

2569.  Chairman. — It  is  only  as  a matter  of  im- 
mediate urgency,  and  on  these  estates  on  which  the 
land  is  available? — My  idea  would  be,  wherever  the 
landlord  offered,  under  an  originating  application,  to 
transfer  a piece  of  land  to  the  County  Council  for 
afforestation,  that  application  should  be  taken  up  at 
once,  and  then  probably  there  would  be  no  delay  at  all. 

2570.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Do  you  agree  that 

the  number  of  such  landowners  is  only  a decimal 
fraction  per  cent.  ? — I 

2571.  In  the  meantime,  five  millions  of  acres  are 
passing  away  ?— My  idea  is.  to  enable  these  to  be 
dealt  with  at  once,  as  far  as  possible. 

2572.  Yes,  certainly ; but  until  we  get  the  necessary 
powers  you  would  not  let  these  pass  fast  away?  I 
say,  between  this  and  next  Christmas  Day ; that  is  a 
little  less  rapid,  than  really  rapid? — I would  go 
wherever  there  is  suitable  plantable  land  on  an  estate, 
and  take  it  away  forthwith ; in  a few  months. 

2573.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Perhaps  the 
ventilation  of  the  matter,  and  the  activity  shown 

■li'-  ®rown>  an(3  what  has  been  done  by  Kildare, 
will  stimulate  other  County  Councils  to  follow  in 
neir  steps,  and  follow  up  the  question? — There  is 
a short  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
what  has  been  done. 


574.  Chairman. — I am  afraid  we  are  keeping  j\ 
rown  too  long? — I have  one  suggestion  about  1 
County  Wicklow. 

S/5!  ,are  not  skipping  anything  you  want 
simr.i  1 not-  You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 

heading™*  tW°  * three  points-  This  was  the  oti 


2W7  p0iP.s  ^gg65*  that. 

141  of  *i,  ®’EDM0NrD>  m.p. — This  is  parag 
An-ionlh.J*  into  the  Department 

Kildaro  6'  *t  pretty  well  covers  the  whole  o: 
the  f.yi’oo+*'Se ' briefly,  it  does, 

■the  of  our  action  with,  regard 

to  me  lL  ^ suggestion  ba^occt 

in  th’«  n,  rr0™.  ,ave  acquired  large  tracts  of 
unty  Wicklow  for  the  purpose  of  ca 


One,  the  Glen  of  Imaile,  and  the  other  Kilbride.  Duhlin 

They  have  purchased  the  rights  of  the  graziers,  all  

the  grazing  rights,  and  paid  considerable  sums  for  Oct.  11,  1907.  ■ 
them.  It  occurs  to  me  that  very  large  portions  of  C-, 
this  land  might  be  planted,  enclosed  and  planted,  Brown  "Wo. 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  purpose  for  ,/.P.  ’ 

which  the  land  has  been  acquired.  There  would  be 
no  capital  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

The  Crown  having  secured  all  the  rights,  it  is  only 
a matter  of  arrangement  between  the  Department 
and  the  military  authorities  as  to  having  the  use  of 
portions  of  this  land,  which  could  be  planted.  I 
believe  the  land  is  eminently  suitable  for  planting. 

The  Glen  of  Imaile  is  well  sheltered,  and  they  alight 
offer  a site  there  that  would  give  shelter  from  strong 
winds.  I don’t  know  the  amount  of  land ; certainly 
there  are  some  thousands  of  acres. 

2578.  Quite  so.  It  is  in  West  Wicklow? — Yes. 

2579.  As,  I understand,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Government  ob- 
tained this  land,  some  military  purpose  or  another, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  them,  and  for  us,  to 
conduct  considerable  experiments  in  afforestation,  and 
make  large  plantations? — I believe  so 

2580.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  question  of  grazing 
lights,  or  anything  else,  of  that  kind.  The  people 
interested  have  all  been  bought  out,  and  the  extern: 
of  country  they  have  acquired  there  is  very  large — I 
don’t  know,  exactly,  the  number  of  acres? — I don’t 
know,  but  I believe  there  will  be  a thousand  acres. 

2581.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Department’s 
Forestry  expert). — Do  you  know  the  place;  do  you 
think  it  would  be  suitable  for  planting? — (Mr. 

Forbes ). — On  the  low  land  it  might  be.  The  higher 
ground  is  used  as  a military  range.  The  targets  are 
along  the  face  of  these  hills.  I don’t  think  you  will 
get  a plantation  there.  (Witness). — That  is  the 
front;  then  it  stretches  away;  it  is  a large  area.  It 
appears  to  me,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  they  have,  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a good  deal  more  land  than  is  actually  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  artillery  practice.  (Mr. 

Forbes). — I think  they  made  the  range  so  that  it  lies 
across  the  lowland.  The  higher  ground  would  not 
do  for  planting.  (Witness). — I think  they  made  in- 
quiries to  see  if  it  was  suitable.  (Mr.  Forbes). — I 
am  sure  .a  lot  is  suitable,  and  if  it  does  not  inter- 
fere— 

2582.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Well,  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  begin  this.  If  you  do  you  could  ac- 
quire additional  land,  and  the  people  are  accustomed 
to  parting  with  their  rights. 

2583.  Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  always  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  War  Office.  They  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do  after  one,  year,  and  you  cannot  keep  up 
to  them.  That  is  the  difficulty  at  Wolmer  and  Aider- 
shot.  You  cannot  keep  anything  on  account  of  the 
scientific  purposes  of  the  army,  and  army-works,  and 
so  on. 

2584.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— This  is  an  artillery 
range. 

2585.  Chairman.— We  will  have  to  look  into  it. 

2586.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— At  any  rate,  there 
is  land  without  any  trouble,  if  it  were  made  avail- 
able. 

2587.  Mr.  Fisher. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  go 
elsewhere,  where  we  would  not  have  this  pre-occupa- 
tion by  military  people. 

2588.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — We  would  soon 
straighten  that  out. 

2589.  Chairman. — We  will  let  you  go  now,  and 
later  on  we  may  be  very  glad  to  have  you  again,  for 
you  would  be  able  to  give  us,  when  you  get  it,  accu- 
rate information  about  timber  and  plantations  taken 
away. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  5th  N ovember. 


T-u-K-$..,eForcstT^  iUIieK\nf  t!le  mouniain  ranges  in  Ireland  ivas  made  by 

Members  of  fhe  ; ■,,  °‘  , Department  of  Agriculture,  on  instructions  received) 
mmittee  also  took  part  in  the  survey  (see  Appendix  16).] 


A.  C.  Forbes, 
the  Committee. 


- Department  of  Agriculture 
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SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5th,  1907, 
at  2.30  P.M., 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-stieet,  Dublin. 

Present:  -T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.;  William  F.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  c.B. ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq..  B.A.,  Secretary. 


J.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  D.CEc.,  examined. 


Nov.  6,  1907. 
J.Niabet,  Esq., 


2590.  Chairman. — Dr.  Nisbet,  you  liave  served  in 
the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Indian  Government 
for  a good  many  years? — Yes. 

2591.  And  you  assisted  the  Department  here  at  the 
early  stages  of  its  operations  in  making  a survey  of 
certain  parts  of  the  country  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  woodland  areas  ? — Yes.  I reported  on  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  woodlands  and  plantations 
and  the  plantable  waste  lands,  and  those  plantable 
with  a fair  prospect  of  profit,  in  the  year  1903. 

2592.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  one  of  the 
matters  that  the  Committee  is  most  anxious  to  get 
accurate  information  now  about,  in  a comprehensive 
way,  is  just  what  you  were  inquiring  into  in  those 
parts  of  the  country.  We  should  like  to  have  that 
evidence  from  you,  since  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  come  here  to  give  us  the  results  of  your  inquiries 
in  Ireland,  and  your  views  upon  the  question  gener- 
ally. Perhaps  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  plan 
if  you  told  us  some  of  the  particular  conclusions  at 
which  you  arrived? — Yes,  I think  the  best  way  is 
that  I might  be  allowed  to  recapitulate  the  points 
of  the  report  that  I submitted  in  1904,  and  then  give 
evidence  at  greater  length  on  any  point  that  the 
•Committee  may  desire  to  ask  me  about. 


2593.  Very  good,  if  you  will  kindly  proceed  upon 
these  lines? — Very  well.  My  inspection  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  five  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland. 
I think  from  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
existing  woods  and  plantations  had  been  worked  in 
the  past  for  profit.  Most  of  the  other  woods  and 
plantations  were  merely  demesne  woods,  chiefly  orna- 
mental or  protective  in  their  character,  or  were 
specially  intended  for  sport.  Secondly,  that  owing 
to  the  practice  of  thinning  heavily,  which  is  peculiar 
to  British  forestry,  the  growing  stock  of  timber  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  plantations  intended  to  be 
worked  for  profit  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and,  as  a consequence,  such  woods  are  much  more 
exposed  to  windfall  than  closer  crops,  as  witness 
the  very  large  number  of  trees  that  were  blown  down 
in  the  great  gale  of  the  26th  February,  1903. 

2594.  You  think  that  illustrates  it  ? — Oh,  yee,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  woods  were  far  too  open.  Bv 
opening  out  the  poles  and  the  trees  in  a wood  you 
give  greater  growing  space,  and  you  induce  a larger 
amount  of  foliage,  but  when  these  gales  come,  especi- 
ally during  wet  weather,  they  have  very  great  leverage 
at  the  top,  especially  when  the  ground  is  sodden  with 
ram,  and  the  trees  are  more  easily  thrown.  Besides, 
the  branches  don’t  give  quite  the  same  amount  of 
mechanical  support  to  each  other  as  if  the  trees  were 
close  grown.  Further,  I found  everywhere  that  the 
market  for  home-grown  timber,  in  Ireland,  was  very 
bad  indeed.  ’ 1 


SS;-  'y,'  Redmond,  m.p.— The  market. 

local  market  ?-Yes;  beca 

Ivtswf  1 "’?°d"co,nsummg  industries  that  forme 
existed’  hi1Sthe°  °n2,er7tllat  is-  th®  industries  t 

market  tor  lU-i,  «r.tT„S  11'*^ 


for  coal-pit  props.  And  the  prices  received  for 
timber  by  Irish  landowners  depend  mainly  upon 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  shipment,  and  the  cost 
of  freight  to  Cardiff  and  Liverpool.  Hence,  through- 
out Ireland  the  prices  ruling  for  timber  generally— 
that  is  to  say  the  prices  I found  ruling  in  1903— are 
very  much  less  than  those  that  obtained  throughout 
the  rest  of  Great  Britain. 

2596.  Was  your  investigation  before  or  after  the 
time  of  the  storm  ? — After ; it  was  from  June  to  about 
the  middle  of  December,  1903. 

2597.  That  storm  appears  to  have  had  a good  deal 
of  effect  on  the  price  ? — Yes,  locally  it  glutted  the 
market  for  the  time  being. 

2598.  Professor  Campbell. — But  for  that  glut,  do 
you  think  that  the  markets  for  wood  in  Ireland  are 
very  much  worse  than  those  across  the  Channel  ?— 
Generally,  they  are. 

2599.  Normally'  they  are  much  worse  markets  than 
across  the  Channel  ? — Yes  ; generally,  throughout  Ire- 
land, I think  the  market  is  not  so  good  as  in  England 
for  instance,  and  most  of  the  timber  in  Ireland  is  cut 
for  export  as  pit  wood. 

2600.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  character 
of  Irish  wood,  do  you  think,  or  is  it  due  to  the  lack 
of  transit  facilities? — It  is  due  to  a combination  of 
causes,  but  the  main  thing  is  the  lack  of  local  wood- 
consuming industries. 

2601.  My  point  is  if  the  British  wood  and  the  Irish 

wood  were  put  upon  the  market  side  by  side ?— 

You  mean  which  is  the  better  in  quality. 

2602.  Take  larch  or  any  wood  you  like  grown  in 
Ireland,  and  put  it  side'  by  side  in  the  British  mar- 
ket with  British  wood,  would  there  be  much  difference 
in  the  price,  and  is  there  any  inherent  difference  in 
the  wood  ? — The  wood  is  of  equal  value : you  mean  the 
artificial  market  value. 

2603.  Yes? — Some  of  the  finest  larch  I ever  saw 
was  blown  down  at  Castle  Barnard  in  1903. 

2604.  Do  I understand  you  right,  or  do  I gather 
from  what  you  say  that  you  mean  that  Irish  wood  is 
always  priced  lower  than  English  wood? — No,  no.  n 
you  put  them  together  into  the  Cardiff  market  they 
will  fetch  the  same  price.  But  there  is  no  local  demand 
for  timber  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  it.  The  Irish  landowners  who  have  grown 
timber  recently  have  mostly  to  look  to  England  for® 
market.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
wood. 

2605.  The  wood  is  all  right?— As  I say,  I saw  some 
of  the  finest  larch  blown  down  at  Castle  Barnard. 

2606.  Is  pit-wood  fit  for  other  purposes? — Yes. 

2607.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  say  there  is  no 
demand  for  the  home  timber? — No  great  general  de- 
mand. Of  course  there  are  some  places  with  a ■ f»® 
local  demand.  Lord  Castletown  has  a saw-null  * 
Doner aile,  where  he  can  cut  up  over  3,000  tons 
timber  annually,  but  he  has  to  buy  wood  to  keep  m 
machinery  running.  There  is  a great  stretch 
plantable  land  near  Doneraile  that  does 
carry  a tree  at  present.  If  that  were  full  of  tin' 
it  would  find  a market  somewhere.  Speaking  8®  , 
ally,  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  is  want  of  w _ , 
consuming  industries.  So  that  if  any  great  nan 
scheme  of  planting  is  entered  upon  as  a result  o 
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investigations  of  this  Committee,  the  responsible  au- 
thority must  at  the  same  time  foster  wood-consuming 
industries,  and  also  create  new  ones. 

2608.  Quite  so? — They  must  go  hand  in  hand.  You 
might  grow  plenty  of  timber  from  the  available  soil, 
yet  you  would  have  to  secure  your  market  outside 
Ireland,  unless  you  had  also  the  wood-consuming  in- 
dustries. 

2609.  Is  there  .any  great  .amount  of  wood  imported 
into  Ireland  by  these  industries  ?— There  is. 

2610.  Would  not  that  create  a demand  for  the  local 
wood? — Would  you  like  to  know  what  one  of  the 
timber  merchants  in  Enniscorthy,  one  of  the  rising 
towns  in  Ireland,  told  me  upon  that  subject  in  1903  ? 

2611.  Yes,  if  the  Chairman  does  not  object. 
And  perhaps  you  know  something  about  Alesbury 
Brothers,  of  Edenderry,  also,  and  would  tel'l 
us ? — No;  I don’t  know  anything  about  Alesbury 
Brothers.  But  at  Enniscorthy,  the  owner  of 
the  saw-mill  told  me  he  found  it  much  more  con- 
venient to  go  to  Dublin  and  buy  imported  timber,  and 
to  re-convert  it  into  sizes  he  required  than  to  buy 
it  locally  grown.  He  said  there  is  less  worry  or  bother 
and  he  was  sure  of  the  stuff.  The  amount  of  profit 
he  made  would  not  pay  him,  and  he  did  not  consider 
it  worth  the  annoyance,  and  the  worry,  and  the  de- 
lay occasioned  by  buying  it  locally. 

2612.  Chairman. — We  have  evidence  before  us 
from  more  than  one  witness,  somewhat  to  that  effect. 
The  point  was  that  the  sale  of  the  timber  locally  is 
not  properly  organised  and  the  industry  is  not 
managed  jn  .a  business-like  way  ? — That  is  what  I 
have  been  saying.  You  will  have  to  foster  local  in- 
dustries and  you  will  have  to  create  new  ones  in 
order  to  find  a market. 

2613.  Professor  Campbell. — Is  anything  to  'be 
gained  by  getting  the  saw-miills  of  this  country  to 
standardise  their  wood,  to  cut  it  to  standard  sizes  ?— 
Wood  is  standardised  in  England.  It  is  all  stand- 
ardised wood,  cut  to  certain  dimensions,  and  where 
it  is  a little  larger  sometimes,  it  does  not  bring  in 
any  more. 

2614.  I mean  certain-sized  planks? — It  is  all 
standardised  in  the  timber  trade. 

t 2i615j  1,0  yOU  think  that  if  at  the  saw-mills  in 
Ireland  a uniform  standard  was  maintained,  so  that 
tuey  should  cut  large  quantities  at  a certain  size, 
one  great  defect  in  the  present  system  would  be  re- 
moved?—-Yes;  anything  in  the  shape  of  organisation 
in  any  direction  is  a point  favourable,  and  organisa- 
oai1S  very  mucb  wanted. 

2616.  Mr  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— My  point  is  this. 

•+  n ,bt  lf  ,a  scheme  of  planting  is  to  come  about 
it /will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  indus- 
.u*  take  some  of  the  industries  now  estab- 
,elaTul-  is  i,fc  not  a fact  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  local  supplies,  that  ithey  have  to 
import  timber  .from  outside,  not  merely  that  they 
• 7e  y S°  *°  Dublin,  but  that  they  have  to  go  out- 
side Ireland  to  get  timber,  and  are  there  not  a cer- 
now  mdu,stries  in  existence  in  Ireland 

I nu't  at  nse  the  timber  to  a large  extent? — 

,,  what  you  mean,  but  here  you  have  the 
timLTr  1 u recent  y®ars  ^ market  for  existing 
I W l"1  P001'.  in**d.  In  some  peril 

twnnJL  15611  sp™ce  Rowing  where  they  could  not  get 
Jopence  per  foot  for  it.  And  it  cannot  possibly 
SJtr  rt  With  »nch  ia  heavy  and 

tries  ver?  aS  WOod  /ou  must  have  your  local  indus- 
or  verv  Jl  n6ar’  UI?less  y°u  have  carriage  by  water 
b-  wILCh6ap,Carrlag°  by  rail-  Of  course,  carriage 
water  is  always  the  cheapest. 

quality  ?-ItSi  ”6i+,bHaUSe  timber  is  had  in 

are  eminen+li  ™ ■, 2 h.ecause  'the  soil  and  the  climate 
2619  B11+  Iy  triable  for  timber-growing. 

it;  it  that  O. 
Yes.  ,,s  not  Properly  organised  ?— 

not  favourable  l°T  ,lnstance-  are  sometimes 

1 may  mention  rt!+  UStr,a^  ™ore  cl©arly  the  point 
drum  were  beino-  r,  + *be  woods  about  Rath- 

he  “ 19(£’  and  tlie  timber  had  to 

«as  Ci  SlSn  t0  YP’icklow  pier.  There 
—timber  very  ten  to  five  Micfhes  on  top 

a ton  weight  S for  plt  wcod— at  20s.  to  21s. 
g ’ Weighed  °n  the  pier.  Pieces  below  five 


inches,  down  to  3 inches  and  2£  indies,  sold  at 
12s.  6d.  to  13s.  per  ton.  But  the  cartage  and  hand- 
ling from  Rathdrum  to  Wicklow  pier  amounted  to 
6s.  a ton.  So  that  wood  worth  20s.  to  21s.  at  Rath- 
drum  was  only  worth  14s.  to  15s.  at  Wicklow  pier, 
liiat  was  all  the  landowner  would  get,  although  tile 
market  value  was  a guinea  a ton — that  is  over  2d. 
per  cubic  foot  went  for  cartage.  Take  another  ex- 
ample—Glendalough,  near  the  same  place.  The 
plantation  made  there  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago 
by  the  mining  company  for  the  pit  wood  lias  depre- 
ciated enormously  owing  to  the  free  importation  of 
lead  and  silver. 

2620.  As  a matter  of  interest,  I would  like  to  know 
whether  any  effort  lias  been  made  to  replant  the 
places  you  spoke  of  where  the  timber  has  'been  cut 
down  ?— -They  were  beginning  to  cut  down  a very  ex- 
tensive plantation  four  years  ago  at  Garryduff.  It 
was  a plantation  started  as  a relief  work  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Irish  Famine  in  1846  to  1849.  I think 
it  is  about  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  lesson 
in  planting  that  has  ever  been  carried  out  in  Ire- 
land. It  includes  three  townlands,  covering  about  473 
acres.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  wind-swept  top 
of  Garryduff  hall,  ranging  up  to  925  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  has  a gentle  slope  with  an  aspect  to- 
wards every  point  of  the  compass.  It  is  an  out- 
standing hill  exposed  to  storms  from  every  quarter 
These  plantations  are  now  fifty-tfour  to  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  having  been  planted,  as  I have  said, 
during  1846  to  1849,  in  order  to  provide  work  for 
some  of  the  poor  tenants  during  the  Famine  years. 
The  land  was  then  a rough,  stony  grazing  tract  (with 
outcrops  of  granite),  the  whole  of  which  was  let  for 
£11  a year  or  Jess  than  6 d.  per  acre.  It  was  planted 
with  larch  and  Scots  pine  chiefly,  with  spruce  in 
moist  patches,  and  a few  silver  fir  here  and  there. 
Pit-planting  was  the  method  adopted — the  only 
method  suitable  for  tlie  class  of  plantation.  The 
plants  were  set  alt  3£  by  3J,-  feet  on  the  poorer  and 
more  exposed  parts,  and  at  4 by  4 feet  elsewhere. 
From  time  to  time  this  plantation  has  suffered 
damage  by  storms  from  the  south-west  and  west, 
but  on  the  whole  it  forms  a valuable  property  worth 
on  the  average  about  £30  to  £50  per  acre,  as  the 
timber  stands  on  the  spot.  Since  it  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  it  is  said  to  ibave  often  yielded  a 
tangible  return  in  the  way  of  windfall  timber  and 
thinnings.  No  regular  falls  have  been  made  during 
the  ten  years,  1893  to  1902,  but  casual  thinnings  are 
said  to  have  produced  about  £621  against  an  expen- 
diture of  £599  for  the  general  thinning,  cleaning,  and 
maintenance  of  fences,  land  including  also  the 
special  Charges  for  fencing  and  planting  sixteen 
acres  of  waste  land.  A portion  of  the  north-west 
comer,  measuring  sixty  acres,  and  recently  much 
damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  26th  February,  1903, 
was  then  sold  standing  to  a timber  merchant  at  tlie 
rate  of  over  £50  an  acre  (£3,050  for  sixty  acres), 
although  the  crop  had  been  much  thinned  by  storms 
before  that,  and  the  buyer  said  it  was  the  finest 
larch  he  had  ever  bought  in  Ireland. 

2621.  That  is  on  land  the  grazing  value  of  which 

in  1846  was  not  6 d.  per  acre.  If  there  is  other  land 
like  that ? — There  is  plenty  that  ought  to  pro- 

duce equally  good  results. 

2622.  Is  there  any  such  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
in  Wicklow? — Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres. 

2623.  Chairman. — That  you  think  suitable  for 
planting? — Eminently  suitable  for  planting. 

2624.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— And  worth  little 
for  anything  else?— Worth  little  for  anything  else. 

2625.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  replant  where 
this  wood  was  cut  down  ?— I don’t  know  that.  I 
have  not  been  there  since  1903. 

2626.  That  is  very  interesting  what  you  have  told 
us? — It  is  one  of  the  finest  object  lessons  in  planting 
waste  land  that  I have  ever  seen;  and  that  is  why 
I particularly  desired  to  bring  this  matter  before  your 
Committee. 

2627.  Mr.  Forbes. — Some  of  that  wood  has  been 
replanted,  recently.  There  were  200  acres  sold  since 
you  saw  it  ? — At  what  rate  ? 

2628.  Mr.  Forbes. — About  £6,000  for  the  200  acres 
— £30  an  acre? — That  is  much  less  than  what  they 
got  for  the  other  part,  which  had  some  large  and 
fine  timber  on  it. 

2629.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Land  that  fortv  or 
fifty  years  ago  was  worth  practically  nothing  is  now, 

O 
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J.  Nisbet, 
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owing  to  that  planting  scheme,  yielding  up  to  £50 
per  acre? — Yes,  a portion  £50,  and,  as  we  now  see, 
other  portions  £30  per  acre. 

2630.  There  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
done  on  a large  scale? — None  whatever,  and  the  value 
of  the  wood  would  be  all  the  greater  if  you  had  local 
industries  to  consume  it  in  place  of  having  to  carry 
it  for  export  to  England. 

2631.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  wood  was  grown 
systematically  the  local  industries  would  be  created? 
— I should  think  that  the  economic  law  that  supply 
creates  demand  operates  in  Ireland  as  in  every  other 
place.  For  instance,  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland 
where  spruce  probably  might  grow  better  than  any- 
thing else,  but  there  is  no  demand  locally,  and  of 
course  spruce  is  one  of  the  very  best  woods  for  wood- 
pulp.  There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  a wood-pulp  industry  in  Ireland. 

2632.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  of  land  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a'  good  pulp  industry  going  ? — They 
could  work  from  a minimum  of  about  6,000  tons  up- 
wards. 

2633.  Professor  Campbell. — 6,000  tons  per  annum? 
— Yes,  as  a minimum. 


Mr.  Forbes. — It  should  be  rather  more  than  that, 

I think. 

2634.  Professor  Campbell.— Ten  thousand  would  be 
the  average  ? — Yes,  and  6,000  would  be  the  minimum. 

2635.  What  age  should  those  trees  be  if  they  are 
to  be  used  for  pulp  purposes? — Well,  I should  say 
from  about  thirty  or  forty  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  age — as  wood-crops. 

2636.  So  much  as  that? — Yes,  but  you  could  use 
thinnings  earlier.  There  is  the  question  of  clearing 
the  land  so  as  not  to  lay  it  bare  too  frequently  by  a 
low  rotation ; and  therefore  I think  50  or  60  years 
would  be  best. 

2637.  But  is  the  old  tree  as  valuable  for  pulp  as 
the  young  tree  ? — Spruce  has  not  got  any  heart ; it 
is  different  from  larch  or  pine.  It  is  really  soft 
wood  all  through  the  stem. 

2638.  Chairman. — Ten  thousand  tons  would  be  the 
average  yearly  consumption  to  keep  a pulp  installa- 
tion going? — Yes,  for  a fair-sized  mill. 

2639.  How  many  acres  does  that  represent  per 

annum  ? — Well,  if  you  take  it  roughly 

2640.  What  I want  to  get  art  is  the  size  of  the 
woods  that  would  suffice  for  a wood-pulp  installation  ? 
— A small  pulp  manufacture  would  take  2,500  acres 
or  3,000  acres  of  timber,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  the  crops,  estimating  on  a fifty  years’ 
rotation. 

2641.  That  would  be  the  total  size? — Yes,  the  cut- 
ting to  consist  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres  per 
annum,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the 
crops. 

2642.  What  would  that  yield? — Taking  the  yield 
at  4,000  to  5,000  cubic  feet,  that  would  be  an  aver- 
age of  80  to  100  cubic  feet  per  year,  which  I don’t 
think  in  itself  excessive. 

2643.  Mr.  Forbes. — Taking  the  average  mountain 
land,  is  that  not  rather  high?— That  is  the  reason  I 
said  from  2,500  to  3,000  acres,  according  to  quality 
and  crop. 

2644.  You  mean,  allowing  in  mountain  land  for  a 
certain  amount  of  waste  that  produced  nothing  ? — Yes 
of  course. 

2645.  If  you  had  all  productive  land  you  could  do 
lU—Yes,  with  about  3,000  acres  for  'the  smallest 


2646.  Chairman. — The  usual  installations  are  mu> 
bigger  than  that  ? — Oh,  yes ; but  I am  referring  to 
™mmum  for  profitable  pulp-milling. 

2647.  Of  course  there  are  not  many  woods  in  Ii 

land  now  of  that  area  ?-No ; but  if  you  had  a: 
national  scheme  of . forestry 

2648.  Some  new  woods  would  have  to  be  created? 
res,  ana  you  would  have  to  create  some  new  indi 
tr>es  too. 

couId  no1  be  creiited  imti> 

^ ’ of  course,  not. 

265°.  Professor  Campbell.— There  are  no  existi 

JSSL'Stef-?* **  **  !°°k  *»  *>»  S* 

will  find  thev  aJU  P 1?to  tle  United  Kingdom  y 
f rou  careToi  ellf  °Wmg  el?°rraously.  I don’t  kn 


just  give  you  some  figures.  In  1892  the  wood-pulp 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  191,000  tons, 
valued  at  £981,000.  Now  they  are  606,000  tons, 
valued  at  £2,915,000. 

2652.  That  is  an  enormous  increase  ? — It  has  more 
than  trebled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  And  the 
wood-pulp  industry  is  still  a rapidly  increasing  in- 
dustry. The  demands  for  wood-pulp  are  increasing 
every  day,  and)  the  sources  of  possible  supply  are  di- 
minishing just  as  quickly. 

2653.  What  I would  like  to  have  clear  here  is  the 
practical  facts  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Ireland?— 
Well,  I say,  from  what  I know  of  what  Ireland  can 
do  in  the  way  of  growing  timber  for  future  use,  it 
is  certain  to  be  of  enormous  use  both  to  Ireland  it- 
self and  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2654.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — And,  of  course,  of 
enormous  assistance  to  Ireland  ? — Of  course,  it  is  from 
that  point  of  view  one  has  to  consider  it,  first  of 
all. 

2655.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  wood-pulp  as  an 
industry  for  the  use  of  local  timber ; I want  to  clear 
this  up.  The  wood-pulp  industry  is  one  that  goes 
with  forestry,  on  a large  scale? — It  is  only  possible 
where  you  have  large  forestry  operations. 

2656.  A very  small  installation  would  require  3,000 
acres  to  keep  it  going  ? — Yes. 

2657.  It  would  require  more  like  10,000  acres?— 
Yes,  of  course,  the  larger  the  area,  so  much  the 
better. 

2658.  Then  we  have  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Ire- 
land no  areas  in  wood  on  a large  scale? — No,  but 
there  are  waste  lands  suitable  for  planting  for  this 
purpose. 

2659.  Therefore,  in  speaking  of  wood-pulp  industry 
we  are  dealing  with  a question  for  the  future? — Yes; 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

2660.  Of  course  you  could  not  have  the  industry  un- 
til you  had  the  material? — No. 

2661.  And  an  area  of  3,000  acres  would  be  the  least 
area  on  which  a wood-pulp  installation  oould  ba 
worked — for  how  many  years? — Well,  you  see,  if  you 
had  a number  of  very  much  larger  areas,  you  could 
also  utilise  the  young  timber  from  thinnings.  It  is 
merely  a question  of  supply.  Until  the  supply  is 
there  it  is  not  possible  to  create  the  industry. 

2662.  Well,  but  suppose  an  area  of  5,000  acres  in 
one  block  ? — That  would  do  well  for  one  small  pulp- 
mill. 

2663.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — But  is  • that  so; 
must  it  be  in  one  block? — Well,  it  should  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  pulping  mill. 

2664.  What  would  you  call  easy  reach? — A few 
miles, 

2665.  'chairman. — Where  railway  rates  would  not 
come  in? — Besides,  there  are  other  points  of  detail 
hardly  worth  considering  so  thoroughly  in  regard  to 
industries  that  possibly  might  not  be  created  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  yet. 

2666.  The  reason  for  dealing  with  the  matter  so 
fully  is  this.  We  have  had  communications  from 
persons  who  wrote  to  the  Committee — one  of  whom 
proposes  to  give  evidence — in  regard  to  the  wood-pulp 
industry,  and  I want  simply  to  ascertain  if  what  you 
now  state  is  a fact,  namely,  that  this  is  a question 
for  the  future,  and  that  it  would  be  twenty  years, 
and  possibly  nearer  to  fifty,  before  it  arises  in  prac- 
tical shape  ?■ — It  would  not  be  possible  to  create  ample 
supplies  within  twenty  years,  but  you  could  within 
thirty  years. 

2667.  Within  thirty  years? — Yes,  but  then  you 
would  be  using  rather  immature  timber. 

2668.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Before  we  go  further 
I should  like  to  ask  a question.  We  have  been  in- 
formed there  is  practically  no  use  in  considering  this 
wood-pulp  business,  because  there  are  no  areas  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  had  in  Ireland? — I don’t  agree 
with  that. 

2669.  If  that  is  the  case  there  is  no  use  in  dis- 
cussing it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  no  waste 
lands  in  Ireland  sufficient  in  certain  areas  to  enable 
wood-pulp  industries  to  be  established  ? — I believe  you 
could  get  plantable  wastes  that  could  be  grouped  to- 
gether and  planted  profitably  with  timber-crops. 

2670.  Professor  Campbell. — In  the  South-East  of 
Ireland ?— Yes,  in  the  South-East;  I am  speaking  of 
the  places  I have  seen. 

2671.  Chairman. — That  is  most  important;  that  is 
exactly  what  we  want  to  get  at? — Well,  if  I ®houM 
specialise  I should  say  one  very  fine  plantable 
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waste,  aitnougn  it  nas  a ooutnern  exposure,  is  „*n,  aa  ^aal/K  jajlu  UL  j.relana  • and 

great  stretch  of  land  on  the  Ballyhooley  Hills,  in  the  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  yo/get  about 
Fcrmoy  district,  in  Cork,  not  far  from  Doneraile.  750,000  acres,  which  you  could  plant  with  reasonable 
It  is  deep  plantable  land,  and  very  suitable  for  prospect  of  profit.  1 1 

conifer  crops.  2686.  750.000 

2672.  How  much  ? — You  ( 
fending  ten  or  twelve  miles 


2686.  750,000  acres  ? — Yes. 

long  stretch  ex-  2687.  About  one-fifth  of  the  waste  land?— Yes; 


good,  suit-  waste  ^and  rmor  ^and'nfigll^be  pSSliSt  °f  ^ 


ui  pi  out,  wnicn  you  mi  „„ 

AhejW*w  °,f  what  is  classed  as  waste  land. 
tllat  leaves  out  of  calculation  the  top 
Wicklow  mountains,  which  is  not  land  fit  for 
planting  at  all?— Not  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success  and  profit.  1 1 

_ 2689.  A great  deal  of  that  is  living  bog?— Yes 

thrive  unless  they  get  to  the  mineral  soil. 


luuuauvu  on  wirougu  npperary. 

. Are  there  any  grazing  rights  exercised  by  ten- 
ants over  that  land  ? — It  is  almost  bare  waste  land 
just  now.  It  produces  next  to  nothing,  but  that  is  a 
point  on  which  no  person  could  give  you  such  good 
reliable  information  as  Lord  Castletown. 

2675.  You  think  it  would  actually  serve 

seen  it ; there  ’ - 

waste  there. 


-T  ha- 


2676.  Are  there  are  any  other  areas  of  the  kind  you  pftQn  v 

speak  of.  Those  are  exactly  the  points  we  want  to  , . Tu’  \ou  se®,  the  importance  of  that  evidence, 

get  from  you  ?— Plantable  wastes  are  marked  on  the  f.  reduces  the  area  of  waste  land,  suitable  for 

maps  that  accompanied  the  report  I made  to  the  De-  Vl?ry  considerably  ? — Yes. 

partment  some  years  ago.  I tried  to  get  these  maps  And  xt  will  also  have  t.h, 

in  order  to  prepare  them  on  a smaller  scale,  but  I did 
not  get  them  in  time,  and  I find  that  the  reduced  ser- 
vice maps  are  so  glazed:  that  they  would  not  take 
colour.  On  the  larger  ones  they  can  easily  be  seen. 

2677.  Professor  Campbell.— There  is  an  area  from 
Mallow  to  Waterford  ?— There  are  various  areas 
There • •>  * 


2691.  And  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  making 
you  turn  your  attention  to  the  land  really  fit  for 

-neSe  y,0U  say  are  Iands  011  the  north 
Pftoo  U S a?4  111  sheltered  localities  ?— Yes. 

2692.  With  a hard  bottom  ?— Yes,  the  mineral  soil. 
, fr93'  “ ™ay  be  P°or-  but  hard?— With  a dry 

„ ,— iJlcle  arB  varlous  areas  1 s b?uld  rather  say,  a well-drained  bottom. 

— lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Suir  (indi-  mate  it?™  1 6 t0  ^ any  details  of  llow  1 esti- 
map),  for  instance,  near  Clonmel.  „ . 

T"  - - 2694.  CHArEMAN.— I think  it  would  be  very  desir- 

ble?— In  the  Garrvrh.fi  ri.,... , 


2678.  Is  that  the  south  ’ bank  ?— It  is  the  south  Z jhi;lk  i4  would  be  very  desir- 

bank.  It  is  a first-class  plantable  place,  with  a nor-  Heat ' ./a™  yarryduff  plantation  there  was  a great 
them  aspect,  which  is  Very  mnoh  tetter  than  a °f,  p°“  Ignite,  bet  even  there 

southern.  P,Janted  the  trees,  but  it  may  be  said  it  was 

3679  That  i,  part  of  the  range  of  hill,  that  divide  S3  p"lt  XmT.'X  ,“»■«- 

^s/rtheX?"1""1'-1* ia  “» 

tXXoSXa"!  sigsiSrf 
&H"ef .wLfS  tnsi ir&s* txxrj, '■x.tE 

r is  m.Sf  11 

(“e»i“.d“  °°"tj  ^W-^>'Xnvl  giSy  pXtS'inXnS 

'6|.  Chairman.  All  three  portion.  (indicated  in  SglS*  G'“*  B"*“"  &■ 

SB wi,b„’f  n-«nd  °r  poor  11  “ » tho  peopl«  ™ allowed  to  do  wh“t  ttev  “ked 

cSE,??™  ,r  I”*aP»  it  is  , s„btle  with  their  wood,.  There  wae  an  Act  of  PaSJS 

Cm,  od'/wS’  I d “’P"  fl°m  “ of  Woode-pasaed  in  the  reign  of  H™?y 

to  it,  f,  ? .I0  l-'of  when  yon  come  near  »c  Eighth.  Most  of  the  woods  in  thoii  days  wore 

plough  in  the  old  dl  ““  “”dBr  * coppice  woods ; that  is  to  say,  the  undergrowth  was 

or  poor  pastor?  H d 7 ' “d  **  " *tlU  S^ag  lands  coppice,  and  they  had  different  grades  of  standards, 
2683.  Em-  oL™  ,he  oldest  of  which  they  cut  at  regular  intervals.  Tr 


)-to68canI';'.SJrP  ”,  '‘‘‘loJ-Vtei  sometimes;  and 

them™  11  ”d|"S  “d  fop'"* 

from  negWf  L Su  * -e,'t  of  P<asture  land,  simply 

•Sii'ir to  d*™fe  »d” 


aWmh>C‘r*II" 1Ttt  taT  t0  the  m“p  “5  in  .whichXsl™pftoS  SSrM 


of  W'  Olessor  ' ^ 

tion  wS5!^!  ^ 1 ust  want  to  ask  you  a ques- 
4 Sn?S  Ian  1lt-  t T0U  r that  IarSe  area  of 

number  of  d', , 1 went  on  top  of  that.  A 

'"■Pto  ef  plantable  for  a 

remember  the  X D d you  _travel  over  it,  and  do  you 
great  deal  of  +hnf  °f  thafc  land?-Tliere  is  a 

w*nd  swept  thatlt  land  50  hiSh  and 

Pect  of  profit  • flic,.  • Plantable  with  a fair  pros- 
at  all.  AvL  uZlS  a gl'eat  deal  of  not  plantable 
Ireland  are  not  i?  ProP°riion  of  the  waste  lands  of 
f*ir  chance  of  profit  °Plm°n’  With  any 

''late  °f  ^he 1 percentlge^— V Sk  7°t  t°-,g'Ve  us  an  esti- 
,e  best  of  my  ability8  fon3fSj  1 Wld  estimate,  to 


"i-i-,,,  ,1<lu  umerenu  graae  

the  oldest  of  which  they  cut  at  regular  intervals.  In 
the  smaller  classes  they  took  away  the  badly  grown 
trees  and  . the  matured  trees  they  used  for  ship- 
building, and  that  standard  was  enforced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  Arthur  Young,  in  his  “ Tour  in  Ire- 
land, published  1779,  gives  evidence  as  to  the  man- 
ner m which  these  coppices  were  worked.  He  gives 
a description  of  the  Irish  woods,  and  says  that  the 
bulk  of  the  income  of  the  landowners  was  obtained 
from  their  woods. — Here  is  this  estimate  and  what  I 
base  it  on  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
planting  of  waste  lands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a very  large  field  exists  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  for  the  production  of  crops  of  timber.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  express  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  timber  growing 
is  likely  to  prove  profitable  if  arranged  for  and 
worked  purely  as  a business  concern,  in  which  a sine 
qua  non  is  the  ability  to  prove  the  profitable  realiza- 
tion of  a direct  monetary  profit.  It  is  stated  on 
page  323  of  “Ireland  Industrial  and  Agricultural,” 
1902,  that  Dr.  Schlich,  in  his  Report*  on  the  AfTorest- 


„ , 'U  the  Dercpr.fi, o -e  ^ us  an  esti-  mo  oi  ireiana  industrial  and  Agncult 

,,e  best  of  my  ability8  1 Wl11,  estimate,  to  1902,  that  Dr.  Schlich,  in  his  Report*  on  the  Ahorest- 

ady  examined  in  the  ded  uPon  wbat  I person-  ation  of  Ireland,  1885,  estimated  that  about  2,000,000 
•uiere  I arrived  at  the  ceXi  s.outh-eastern  counties.  ,ac?es  of  the  total  waste  land  of  this  country  could 

J*"?  “flnarnn  that  tha  pl,„t„ble  ^ made  available  for  plantation,. 

P,.fc;?bIe  wi‘l>  « reason?bl„a°„d„P.?0.t..P"tar<!  *?at  ..  269.6'  Pw^  CMrmt-Whrt  doe,  he  mean  by 

-he  does  not  mean  that  it  could 


”aste  land— that  = ‘ ,co“c^sion  that  the  plantable 
profit*  Mab,e  with  a rea^onabhf nd  poor  ,pasture  that  2696.  Professor 

ab,e  aggregates  about  ^e^fifth^of01  4,r°7in-g  a mafe  available  ’ mean  uiar  it 
of  what  is  be  planted  ? — I do  not  know  upon  what  dat. 


* See  Appendix  35. 
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estimate  is  formed,  but  it  seems  to  me,  judging  from 
what  I have  seen  of  the  five  south-eastern  counties, 
and  of  portions  of  the  counties  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Queen’s  County,  to  be  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  would  actually  be  planted  with  any  reasonable 
chance  of  such  an  investment  of  capital  yielding  any 
direct  monetary  profit.  The  winds  are  so  strong,  es- 
pecially those  blowing  in  from  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  prevailing  for  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  year,  and  the  absence  of  natural 
shelter  is  usually  so  complete,  that  vast  stretches 
of  waste  lands,  otherwise  plantable,  could  not  pos- 
sibly, iji  my  opinion,  be  made  to  produce  profitable 
crops  of  timber,  even  allowing  for  a considerable  rise 
in  the  market  value  of  timber  in  out-of-the-way 
places  during  the  next  thirty  to  forty  years.  Elimi- 
nating from  the  reckoning  the  1,027,927  acres  occu- 
pied by  water,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  the  waste  lands 
throughout  Ireland  aggregate  3,779,640  acres,  of  which 
1,124,111  acres  are  turf  bog,  428,662  acres  marsh,  and 
2,226,867  barren  mountain  land ; and  to  estimate  that 
more  than  the  half  of  this  area  could  at  present  be 
planted  with  profit  seems  taking  much  too  sanguine 

2697.  So  tli at  a million  would  be  too  sanguine? — 

I think  so.  There  -are  1,672  square  miles,  or 
1,070,000  acres  -of  land  above  the  1,000  feet  con- 
tour. Most  of  this  ■ is,  no  doubt,  lincluded  within 
the  limits  of  'tlhe  waste  lands  area,  and  in  tile  pre- 
sent wind-swept  unsheltered  condition  of  the  country 
very  little  of  this  could  possibly  now  be  planted 
with  any  fair  chance  of  profit.  Again  very  little 
of  the  1,124,111  laeres  of  turf  bog  can  possibly  bo 
plantable  with  profit,  as  no  timber  crop  will  thrive 
on  sudli  land  until  the  bog  is  so  far  cut  that  the 
young  trees  can  get  their  roots  down  into  the  mineral 
soil.  In  the  counties  inspected  by  me,  I estimated 
that  the  poor  lands  plantable  with  a reasonable 
chance  of  direct  monetary  profit  amount  to  about 
51,200  acres,  and  this  is  just  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  area  classed  as  waste  lands,  261,809  acres,  ex- 
cluding water,  roads,  fences,  etc. 

2698.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — -May  I ask  you  the 
counties  you  inspected  or  was  the  County  Clare  one 
of  them? — No.  I was  speaking  of  the  five  south- 
eastern counties,  but  I said  it  seemed  to  me  from 
what  I saw  in  Clare,  Cork,  and  Queen’s  County  that 
the  conditions  would  be  somewhat  similar. 

2699.  You  have  not  got  any  details  for  Clare? — 
No,  I am  simply  estimating  from  what  I know,  and 
this  estimate  I have  no  doubt  includes  a considerable 
acreage  of  poor  furze-grown  land,  really  little  or 
nothing  better  than  waste,  and  in  its  present  con- 
dition only  fit  for  planting,  which  is  probably  classed 
under  grass  lands  in  the  agricultural  statistics  issued 
by  the  Department.  Applying  this  same  ratio  of 
one-fiftlh  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  it  would  give 
3,779,640,  which  divided  by  five  equals  755,928  acres, 
or  1,181  square  miles  as  the  total  area  of  waste  and 
poor  land  plantable  with  a reasonable  chance  of 
direct  monetary  profit  accruing  from  a national  in- 
vestment of  this  sort. 

2700.  Of  five  counties  you  speak  with  practical 
accuracy.  You  have  surveyed  them  yourself  ? — Yes, 
for  five  counties,  and  I say  that  an  area  equal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  land  classed  as  waste  land  in 
these  five  counties  is  plantable  with  a reasonable 
chance  of  profit;  but  I expressly  say  that  much  of 
the  land  I included  in  this  one-fifth  was  probably 
grass  land  not  classified  by  your  Department  as  waste 
land. 

2701.  And  miay  not  be  -available  on  that  account? 
— No.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  tenure,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a good  deal  of  the  land  I in- 
cluded in  the  plantable  waste  was  land  which  per- 
haps you  might  classify  as  poor  grazing  land,  and 
not  as  waste  land. 

2702.  Professor  Campbell. — So  that  it  follows  that 
the  one-fifth  might  be  somewhat  short? — It  may  per- 
haps not  even  include  one-half  of  the  land  you  classify 
as  waste  land.  The  rest  may  be  grazing  land. 

2703.  I think  Mr.  Forbes  has  put  it  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  waste  land? — Well,  you  see,  I expressly 
guarded  myself,  aud  said  that  in  dealing  with  a ques- 
tion like  the  national  afforestation  of  Ireland,  which 
after  all  was  what  you  wanted,  as  to  my  opinion  in 
1903,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  land  is  waste 
land  or  grazing  land— it  is  land  that  would  possibly 
produce  more  m growing  timber  than  in  grazing,  and 


therefore  its  acquisition  for  timber  would  be  .an  ad- 
vantage to  the  country. 

2704.  Chairman. —The  grazing  lands  you  speak  of 
therefore  are,  in  your  opinion,  more  suitable  for 
planting  than  grazing? — Yes. 

2705.  And  would  be  better  under  timber  than  grass  ? 
— Yes. 

2706.  Professor'  Campbell. — You  took  these  things 
into  consideration? — Yes.  I looked  at  it  from  the 
planting  point  of  view. 

2707.  And  an  your  estimate  you  lincluded  these 
lands  ? — Yes. 

2708.  This  750,000  acres  is  a considerable  amount? 
— It  means  only  under  3|  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  Ireland. 

2709.  Three  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  Ireland. 

2710.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  coun- 
tries?— 750,000  acres  of  plantation  would  mean  3’7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Ireland,  and  would 
be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  waste  lands  and 
poor  pasture. 

2711.  Chairman. — That  would  not  bring  the  forest 
area  of  Ireland  up  to  anything  like  that  of  foreign 
or  Continental  countries? — No. 

2712.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Nor  in  England? 
—No.  In  England  the  woods  are  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent ornamental,  and  a national  scheme  of  afforesta- 
tion should  include  the  formation  of  shelter  belts,  for 
there  is  no  country  in  the  ■world  that  needs  shelter 
belts  for  agricultural  purposes  more  than  Ireland. 

2713.  Supposing  you  had  750,000  acres  planted,  it 
would  make  ia  serious  difference  in  the  climate?— 
No. 

2714.  It  would  not  make  it  better? — No,  it  would 
have  a veiy  beneficial  effect ; it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent floods. 

2715.  You  don’t  think  it  would  tend  to  make  thu 
climate  damper? — Not  appreciably. 

2716.  In  whalt  way  would  it  prevent  floods  ? — By  act- 
ing as  a sponge  to  retain  the  soil  moisture  and  prevent- 
ing the  water  running  off  the  surface  into  the  streams. 
If  you  wish  for  the  economic  advantages  I can  give 
them.  The  rain-fail  of  Ireland  is  determined  by  the 
Atlantic  currents,  and  local  conditions  would  affect 
it  very  little  indeed.  It  would  probably  make  some 
parts  moister,  but  it  would  not  increase  the  rain-fall. 
It  would  increase,  relatively,  the  humidity  of  some 
parts,  but  that  is  already  so  great  that  it  would  not 
make  much  difference,  and  in  summer  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  any  large  extension  of  woodlands  throughout 
Ireland,  it  consequently  seems  to  me  that  this  ought 
to  be  considered  mainly  from  the  broad  national 
economic  point  of  view,  and  even  then  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  planting  on  a large  scale  cau  be 
undertaken  with  a fair  prospect  of  the  investment 
proving  not  unprofitable  for  so  large  an  amount  of 
capital  as  would  be  necessary  for  a great  national 
work  of  this  kind.  The  national  economic  point  of 
view  may  he  very  briefly  stated.  The  facts  are  now 
well  known  as  to  the  general  climatic  effects  of  large 
masses  of  woodland,  while  there  are  only  three  or  four 
special  results  likely  to  affect  Ireland — (a)  In  general 
(1)  to  equalise  the  atmospheric  and  soil  tempera- 
ture and  to  diminish  extreme  differences  ; (2)  to  in- 
crease the  relative  humidity  of  the  air,  and  probably 
also,  to  some  slight  extent,  the  rain-fall. 

2717.  That  is  theoretic  ?— It  is  possible  at  least.  (3) 
To  store  up  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  thus  tending  to 
obviate  freshets  and  floods,  and  to  provide  for  the 
perennial  flow  of  springs  and  streams.  (4)  To  pro- 
tect the  surface  soil  from  erosion  during  rain-fe11- 
(5)  To  provide  sources  of  employment  to  a considerable 
percentage  of  the  rural  population  engaged  in  plan 
ing,  thinning,  and  felling  the  timber  crops,  in  tn 
transport  of  timber  and  other  woodland'- produce,  an 
in  preparing  it  for  market;  and  (6)  with  specie 
reference  to  Ireland — (6)  To  increase  trade  and  ' 

dustry  generally  in  saw-milling,  transport  by  cart  a 

i ail  we- y s,  etc.  (7)  To  provide  home-grown  suppue®  , 
timber  in  future,  and  thus  help  to  make  the  Liu 
Kingdom  less  dependent  on  foreign  timber  than  is 
present  the  case ; and  also  (8)  it  would  provide  sliel  ^ 
from  wind,  so  desirable  in  a wind-swept  count n. 
which  grazing  is  the  chief  branch  of  agricultural 
dustry.  * 

2718.  Professor  Campbell. — Supposing  it  was 
grazing,  would  not  the  shelter  to  the  cr0Ps 
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breeding  stock  be  an  advantage? — Breeding  stock  is 
grazing,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  arable 
land  also  provided  you  did  not  grow  ash  or  elm.  I 
have  seen  a plough  in  England  stick  thirty-five  yards 
from  the  hedge  where  an  elm  tree  was  throwing  out 
its  roots. 

2719.  If  you  had  your  woods  in  regular  blocks  the 
tillage  would  not  be  injured? — They  would  be  valuable 
as  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  finally  they  would  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  sport,  and  in  that  way  add 
to  the  attractions  of  country  life  in  Ireland.  And 
besides,  there  is  great  necessity  for  having  protective 
belts  replanted  to  replace  those  that  were  planted 
•eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  that  have  now  been 
destroyed'.  The  damp  moist  climate  of  Ireland  is 
so  little  dependent  for  its  rain-fall  on  conditions  ob- 
taining within  the  island  itself,  that  there  seems 
\ery  little  chance  of  that  being  materially  altered 
by  the  formation  of  plantations.  The  plantation  of 
•3f  per  cent,  would  not  alter  the  climate  of  Ireland ; 
and  I agree  with  Mr.  Kilroe  in  “Ireland  Industrial 
and  Agricultural”  “that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  clearing  away  of  forests,  the  lessening  of  the 
water  areas,  and  the  carrying  out  of  extensive  schemes 
of  arterial  drainage  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury lias  tended  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  clima- 
tic conditions.  There  have  been  probably  more  in 
the  way  of  greater  drought  and  increased  light  and 
heat  in  summer,  and  greater  cold  in  winter,  than  in 
the  alteration  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
island ; but  even  if  alterations  in  the  former  respects 
have  taken  place  it  must  have  been  to  a very  slight 
degree,  as  it  would  be  overridden  by  the  effects  of 
much  stronger  outside  influences,  which  no  drainage 
within  would  effect,  and  which  have  operated  uni- 
formly probably  for  centuries.  One  great  disadvan- 
tage attendant  upon  the  clearing  of  forests  is  the 
lack  of  the  shelter  which  their  presence  would  afford, 
an  element  of  no  mean  importance  where  stock  feed- 
ing in  the  open  is  so  much  practised  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land.”  As  regards  the  amount  of  rural  labour  which 
would  be  occupied  by  forming  large  plantations— ex- 
cept  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  supervision  of  the 
establishments,  the  outlay  would  nearly  all  be  pay- 
ments directly  made  for  manual  work  in  the  forma- 
tion of  plantations.  Whatever  allotment  you  make 
tor  planting,  about  three-fourths  of  it  must  go  as 
money  paid  over  to  the  rural  population  for  work 
they  would  do. 

labour  ? ^yg*RMAN’ — In  1:116  employment  of  local 


2721.  Three-fourths  would  go  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 
am  speaking  of  a large  national  scheme  of  afforest- 
atrnn  If  you  spent  £100,000  a year,  about  three- 
ourths  of  it  would  go  to  local  labour  per  annum. 
,Mr:  W.  taom,  Would  it  lie  necee- 

iraln  that  labour  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to 
tiam  the  supervision.  That  was  what  I suggested 
e-im,  JfafS  a£0’  and  * understand  an  excellent  be- 
W ,8  w?  bee,n  made’  alld  you  could  not  possibly 
Mr  V dlrector  ,of  tlle  Forestry  School  than 

lands  i As  to  the  nature  of  the  plantable 

thot\f  ha76  the  furze-covered  tracts— they  are 

■excellent  Ta  U,®  f™,.grazing’  and  they  are 

•growing  twn tab  ® and\  Wherever  you  see  furze 
fubTuf  *thlcktly  you  may  be  sui'e  the  soil  will  be  very 

X"By  ” , Y»»  it  i.  C-Z 

tinuouslv  it  1!  th  , fl?rzei  Sf°wmg  freely  and  con- 
usiy,  it  is  good  plantable  land. 

Welf3'vll$^0m  ^AMPBELL  — But  costly  to  plant?— 
furze.  y would  have  to  clear  away  the  existing 


TO  thin!  t nKtortakingl-Te^  but  wfc 
rations  and  l 1 fraln— -there  are  many  considc 
and  strike  an  amr™  “m®  t,le  §ood  with  the  ba 
seldom  far  out  g®'  When  you  do  that  you  ar 

fnSjjB ’y™'  Cu',““‘-b-Yo“  think  that  wlicr 
— better  Iti  Dn  wf011  timber  better  end  quioke 
Nation  Sil Wt-Tes.  I i.iy  th 
the  other b f the  Government  take  one  wit: 

view  upon  that^lw.  W3S  raljllei'  trying  to  meet  you 
frightened  by  been’  to  some  c‘xtc'nl 

land,  and  were  con <dd5  clearlnS  som6  of  that  furz 

* starting  ^SStgS* 


—Ireland 


; 3 per  cent.  That  is 
’ s the  smallest  per- 


us — I think  I myself  was  convinced  of  the  fact — that 
some  of  that  furze  land  would  yield  you  much  better 
timber  than  cold  and  bleak  cleared  land? — In  any 
planting  which  arises  you  would  not  be  able  to  pick 
and  choose.  You  will  require  to  have  one  scheme 
for  the  whole  thing. 

2727.  Chairman. — But  land  requiring  to  be  cleared, 
like  furze? — There  would  only  be  a certain  propor- 
tion which  would  require  very  extensive  handling  to 
plant.  I think  you  could  generally  strike  the  thing 
out  at  an  average,  and  do  it  fairly.  Of  course, 
bracken  land  is  also  very  good  land,  and  that  does 
not  involve  anything  like  so  much  for  clearing. 

2728.  Professor  Campbell. — Still  it  requires  a good 
deal  for  the  first  few  years  ? — It  requires  cutting  when 
the  fronds  are  coming  up,  so  as  to  stop  the  shooting 
from  the  roots. 

2728a.  I think  Ireland  is  subject  to  rather  rank 
undergrowth  ? — Yes,  owing  to  the  dampness. 

2729.  That  is  a factor  which  will  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with — the  initial  cost  in  clearing  for  planting 
and  the  cost  for  the  first  years? — Yes,  while  the 
young  crops  are  being  established. 

2730.  It  certainly  is  a factor  which  operates  more 
powerfully  in  Ireland  than  any  other  temperate  place 
I know.  The  dampness  of  the  climate  is  a main  factor. 
So  long  as  the  soil  is  well  drained,  a good  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  means  more  plant-food  for  the 
roots.  You  have  already  the  details  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  existing  woods  in  Ireland — 5T  for  Eng- 
land, 4-5  for  Scotland,  and  1-5.  per  cent,  for  Ireland. 
The  next  most  poorly  wooded  country  in  Europe  is 
Portugal,  which  has  3 per  cent,  of  woodlands.  In 
Wales  it  is  3'8  per  cent. 

2731.  Mr.  W.  Redmond, 
lowest  ? — Yes. 

2732.  And  Portugal? — It  h 
below  Wales  and  Scotland, 
centage  for  Europe  except  Ireland,  and  yet  it  — 
double  the  percentage  of  Ireland.  Then  about  the 
classification  of  the  woods — there  are  five  different 
classes  of  woods  in  Ireland ; is  it  necessary  to  give 
any  evidence  about  that? 

2733.  We  have  that  somewhere? — Not  about  the 
general  character  of  the  woods. 

2734.  Chairman. — I think  the)  Committee  would  like 
to  have  your  views  on  it? — As  to  the  different  classes 
there  are  both  the  old  plantations  and  the  new  planta- 
tions formed  since  the  great  famine.  There  are  demesne 
woods  and  ornamental  plantations,  which  are  usually 
in  the  form  of  shelter-belts,  mostly  about  residential 
houses.  Secondly,  there  are  old  oak  woods  or  coppices 
under  standards,  most  of  those  having  been  formerly 
worked  for  timber  for  shipbuilding.  Then  there  were 
the  old  and  simple  coppices,  formerly  worked  for 
bark,  now  either  interplanted  with  conifers,  or  else 
forming  poor  woods  intermixed  with  conifers.  Then 
there  are  the  plantations,  made  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  many  since  1846,  plantations  of  conifers 
chiefly  for  commercial  purposes,  and  fifth,  the  plan- 
tations of  larch,  Scotch  pine,  and  fir,  made  with  a 
view  to  profit. 

2735.  Professor  Campbell. — Have  you  finished  the 
classification  ?— Yes  ; these  are  the  five  classes. 

2736.  Were  you  going  to  offer  any  remarks  about 
6ac,  class\,  I want  t°  ask  one  or  two  questions? — 
Well,  I will  proceed  just  as  you  like. 

2737.  One  question  I wanted  to  ask  you  was  about 

this  scrub  oak  ; in  Wicklow  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  it? — -Yes;  about  Rathdrum.  I oan  give 
you  some  interesting  information  about  this  if  you 
like.  J 

2738.  Please  do.  What  I really  want  are  your 
views  as  to  what  can  be  done  with  that.  So  far  "as  I 
see  they  have  stopped  growing,  or  at  least  they 
tell  me  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  growing  to  a 
large  size.  On  the  other  hand,  to  cut  them  down °vould 
bring  very  little,  and  I would  like  to  have  an  opinion 
from  you  on  that  point?— The  old  scrub-oak  coppices. 

2739.  Called  in  Wicklow  “scrub  oak’’? — Yes. 

2740.  That  is  not  coppices  with  the  standards?— 

No.  The  old  oak  coppices  form,  together  with  the 
copses  under  standards  the  chief  remnants  of  the 
ancient  woods,  with  which  the  lowlands  of  southern 
and  south-eastern  Ireland  must  once  have  been  to  a 
great  extent,  covered.  On  fairly  good  land  the  stan- 
dard  system  naturally  became  adopted,  as  promoting 
t ■„  -c  --x  addition  to  yielding  a pro- 
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fitable  harvest  of  bark  for  tanning  and  of  small  wood 
fuel,  while  the  remainder  appears  to  have  been  grown 
as  coppices  only  on  all  steep  and  stony  parts,  having 
poor  or  shallow  soil.  Evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  copses  were  worked  about  130  years  ago 
is  contained  in  Arthur  Young’s  “Tour  in  Ireland” 
(1776-1779),  which  contains  the  following  description 
of  the  old  woods  (Part  2,  section  10,  timber  planting) 
• — “The  oak  woods  yet  remaining  in  the  kingdom  are 
what  in  England  would  be  called  copses.  They  are 
cut  down  at  various  growths,  some  being  permitted  to 
stand  forty  years.  Attentive  landlords  fence  where 
they  cut  to  preserve  future  shoots;  others  do  not.” 
At  that  time  oak  woods  were  often  the  most  profitable 
portions  of  landed  estates,  and  in  estimating  the 
profit  they  obtained  from  timber,  bark  and  underwood, 
Arthur  Young  only  expresses,  in  somewhat  unduly 
exaggerated  terms,  it  is  true,  opinions  known  to  be 
well  founded  on  similar  economic  facts  ifi  England, 
when  he  added:  “I  have  made  many  very  minute 
calculations  of  the  expense,  growth  and  value  of 
plantations  in  Ireland,  and  am  convinced  from  them 
that  there  is  no  application  of  the  best  land  in  that 
kingdom,  which  will  equal  the  profit  of  planting  the 
worst  of  it.”  Now,  at  that  time  there  were  rural 
industries,  which  had  a full  demand  for  all  the  wood 
produced.  The  copses  of  England,  at  that  time,  too, 
yielded  a very  good  return.  It  often  paid  better  to 
have  land  under  copses  than  to  have  it  treated  any 
other  way. 


2741.  Chairman. — There  were  not  then  the  facili- 
ties for  communication  which  enable  foreign  competi- 
tion  ? — I am  not  a politician,  and  now  express  no 
political  opinions,  but  in  regard  to  this  question, 
I should  say  there  is  not  a country  in  Europe' that 
has  economically  lost  so  much  as  Ireland — from  Free 
Trade,  along  with  the  Famine.  It  was  lamentable— 
it  made  my  heart  sore— to  see  the  remains  of  so  many 
ruined  industries  about  Clonmel,  and  at  Portlaw. 
and  other  places  I visited.  The  oak  bark  industries 
throughout  England  have  been  ruined  in  the  same 
way  by  Belgian  and  German  imports,  and  by  cheap 
tanning  extracts  from  Germany. 

2742.  Professor  Campbell.— You  were  dealing  with 
these  oak  copses  ? — ‘The  oak  bark  industry  has,  along 
with  the  favourable  market  for  oak  timber  for  ship- 
building and  of  .any  considerable  or  remunerative 
demand  for  fuel  and  oak  of  small  dimensions,  gone 
under  many  years  .ago.  When  these  sources  of  pre- 
vious income  became  unremuneraitive,  many  land- 
lords appear  simply  to  have  cleared  their  oak  woods 
ot  all  marketable  trees  and  left  the  Whole  of  the  old 
crops  to  renew  themselves  from  stool-shoots  thrown 
up  from  the  stumps  of  trees  and  of  the  coppice 
poles.  Other  landowners— and  these  the  more  pru- 
dent, and  fortunate— appear  to  have  interplanted 
larch  and  Scots  pine  among  the  oak  stools,  most 
likely  to  nurse  the  young  oak  as  was  the  idea 
trom  thirty  to  eighty  years  ago ; and  in  such  cases 
tiie  larch,  having  just  about  the  most  favourable 
natural  conditions  for  its  growth,  developed  into  fine 
healthy  trees  of  sound  timber.  Most  larch  trees  of 
this  description  have  been  harvested  or  converted 
into  money  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
but  some  retained  here  and  there  for  ornament  are 
to  be  seen  in  such  places  as  Lord  Carysfort’s  de- 

W°°iS  Wooden  Bridge,  County  Wicklow, 
w to  -‘e-I  m°W  W wel1  laroh  0311  paw  in  Ireland 
with  suitable  environment.  Even  although  the  oak 
stems  in  stool-shoots  highwpods  of  this  class,  trans- 
tE \lr0Z°?PplCeS’  \ave  on,y  a Sirth  from  about 
It  toLto  mclies  measured  at  breast  high 

T *°  /ears  of  age,  and  but  rarely  attain 
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1 ma,de  t0  ascertain  number 
last  to  l t'?ken  s,uc]l  stelns  to  increase  by  tlie 
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is  Vi,  •;ears  101  six  mches  of  o-irth  Whait 

increase  Z ft  L^clT  ? years  to 

breast  height  Thermic  of  radius  measured  at 

of  this  r1"1'1  f"  •* 


wheels.  But  then  many  of  them  are  not  so  big  as 
that,  and  they  will  not  grow.  For  toe  last  twenty- 
years  they  have  remained  almost  stationary.  You 
could  not  see  finer  oak  in  one  sense — my  boring  in- 
strument, made  of  the  finest  steel,  got  snapped  oft 
boring  one  of  these  trees,  the  wood  was  so  hard.  You 
could  not  have  finer  oak,  but  still  as  a crop  it  is  not 
big  enough  for  spokes.  The  market  for  hop  poles  has 
gone  under. 

2743.  Would  they  not  do  for  pit  props? — They 
would,  all  that  have  readied  a diameter  of  five  inches 
across. 

2744.  They  would  be  very  heavy? — Yes. 

2745.  They  would  not  sell  as  well  as  larch  poles 
for  that  purpose  ? — They  would  ; it  is  a question  of 
durability.  They  would  be  worth  more  per  ton— 
for  this  class  of  oak  is  very  heavy,  and  would  prove 
probably  more  durable  than  larch,  and  certainly  much 
more  durable’  than  Scots  pine. 

2746.  Were  you  going  to  deal  further  with  these 
copses?  It  interested  me  very  much? — Yes.  It  may 
be  broadly  stated  that  oak  woods  of  the  copse  and 
coppice  classes,  and  the  high  woods  grown  from  cop- 
pice. shoots,  are  no  longer  remunerative,  and  are  not 
likely  again  to  be  so  in  anything  like  their  present 
forms ; but  they  are  nearly  all  suitable  for  trans- 
formation into  mixed  conifer  crops — the  form  of  the 
sylviculture  most  likely  to  prove  profitable  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  land  in  Ireland.  Very  many  of 
these  poor  oak  woods  are,  however,  stocked  with  poles 
and  small  trees  of  a size  for  which  no  profitable  mar- 
ket exists  at  present ; and  unless,  or  until,  the  pre- 
sent stock  on  the  ground  can  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
vantage the  landowners  concerned  can  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  desire  to  embark  on  a new  inves- 
tigation of  this  nature, . which  would  tie  up  capital 
without  giving  any  tangible  return  for  many  years- 
to  come.  In  the  Qlenealy,  Rathdrum,  and  Glenda- 
lough  districts  of  the  County  Wicklow,  alone,  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  poor,  scrubby  oak  wood  of  this 
description  are  to  be  seen  which  were  once,  no  doubt, 
sources  of  considerable  profit  to  their  owners,  but 
have  long  since  ceased  to  yield  any  annual  revenue. 
If  converted  into  mixed  conifer  trees  these  woods  are 
all  capable  of  giving  good  returns  in  money,  besides- 
providing  employment  for  a certain  proportion  of  the 
rural  population  in  the  vicinity. 

2747.  Do  you  know  the  Ballyfad  woods  at  Cool- 
greany? — I am  not  sure,  but  I think  I have  been 
there. 

2748.  At  any  rate,  where  you  get  wood  of  the  kind 
you  describe,  you  advocate  underplanting  ?— No, 
clearance,  and  interplanting  with  trees  like  larch. 

2749.  You  would  clear  them  a little  more  than  at 
present  ? — I would  clear  the  whole  crop  and  inter 
plant. 

2750.  You  would  cle>ar  every  one  of  those  woods? — 
Yes,  clear  the  whole  thing,  absolutely — clear,  <fellr 
and  interplant. 

2751.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  under-planting? 
— It  would  be  of  no  use. 

2752.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  Department  have  an 
oak  wood  of  this  kind  at  Coolgreany ; it  would  not  pay 
to  cut  it  down  to  sell  it,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  see 
how  to  do  something  with  the  land,  or  if  we  can 
under-plant  ? — You  must  let  it  grow  or  else  clear  it, 
and  then  re-stock  the  ground. 

2753.  Is  there  any  chance  of  natural  regeneration 
going  on  there? — No. 

2754.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  natural  regenera- 
tion in  Ireland?  Some  experts  thought  it  would  be 
all  right,  provided  we  got  the  roots  away;  others, 
again — and  this  is  my  view — thought  there  is  such  a 
rank  undergrowth  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible?— You  have  not  the  class  of  woods  they  have 
on  the  Continent. 

2755.  Still  these  oak  woods  produce  acorns  ? — They 
are  not  acorns  of  good  generative  power  in  old  scrub- 
woods. 

2756.  But  we  could  easily  sow  acorns  ? — Yes,  but 
of  course  you  have  got  squirrels,  which  feed  on  acorn^ 
and  rabbits  which  devour  them,  too.  It  would  be 
Very  difficult,  and  it  would  be  a much  safer  thing  to 
clear  and  interplant. 

2757.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that,  if  we  took  those 
woods,  and  properly  fenced  them  so  that  the  rabbits 
would  not  get  at  the  seedlings,  they  would  get  on?— 
It  is  an  experiment  the  success  of  which  I very  much 
doubt.  But  an  experiment  like  that  should  be  tried, 
and  ought  to  be  tried.  You  have  the  same  thing  m 
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the  Forest  of  Dean.  You  have  the  reproduction  of 
beech  and  oak  in  places  fenced  from  rabbits  and 
cattle;  but  you  have  got  far  more  favourable  condi- 
tions there. 

2758.  You  do  not  think  natural  regeneration  is  a 
thing  from  which  we  can  hope  for  much  success? — 
No,  you  have  not  the  woods.  It  is  not  like  places 
I know  where  they  have  Scots  pine  woods  close  at 
hand  and  an  abundance  of  self-sown  seedlings,  nor 
like  Morayshire  and  up  in  Strathspey. 

2759.  We  may  take  it  from  you  that  we  cannot 
count  very  much  on  natural  regeneration? — It  is  an 
experiment  you  could  try,  but  you  could  not  pin  your 
faith  to  it.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

2760.  Chairman. — You  were  going  to  give  us  some 
suggestions  as  to  your  scheme  ?— Yes  ; but  before  deal- 
ing with  that  I should  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  present  imports  of  wood-pulp.  It  is  only 
by  comparing  these  figures  you  can  have  any  idea  of 
what  the  probable  effect  would  be  in  the  future.  The 
wood-pulp  imports  are  very  much  larger  than  they 
were,  and  in  addition  to  that  manufactured  wood 
pulp-board  and  paper  is  now  imported  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  9,000,000  cwts.,  worth  £5,100,000.  The  total 
imports  of  wood  and  timber,  wood-pulp  and  manu- 
factured wood-pulp  amounted,  in  1906,  to  over 
£37,500,000,  which,  in  a population  of  42,500,000, 
amounts  to  a cost  of  about  17s.  6 d.  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  value  of  the  imports  have  been 
growing  enormously  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it  that  they  will  increase 
m at  least  the  same  ratio  both  in  amount  and  in 
value  in  coming  years.  So  that  with  regard  to  timber 
that  may  be  grown,  you  cannot  judge  perhaps  to-day 
as  to  what  will  be  the  prospect  of  the  value  of  that 
timber  half  a century  hence. 

2761.  But  your  general  anticipation,  based  upon 

these  figures,  is  that  the  value  will,  if  anything,  be 
greater? — That  it  will  increase  enormously  in  all  pro- 
bability. 1 

2762.  There  is  a factor  beside  that  in  the  timber 
supply.  The  countries  exporting  into  Great  Britain 
shortrUnnm^  Stl0rt? — ^es’  tbe  suPPlies  are  running 

2763.  They  are  using  up  all  their  supplies  ?— Yes  ; 
they  are  exhausting  their  supplies. 

So  that  the  time  is  getting  near  at  hand  when 
tte,  rannot  supply  tne  material  1 -Yen.  and  with  the 
2 nSnfr,™6  oi  Germany  and  America 

fo;  *?“  S,"TIus  suPPlies  of  Canada 
miteV  tl  wood-Pr?,d»s>i>g  countries  meat  be  very  much 


..  , 111  t;!e  Pa?t.  It  is  impossible  to  esli- 

nav  , * ‘®re  1S  to  this  country  having  tc 

-plies  in  ib lnf  bsoIuteI/  enormous  for  timber  fup- 

S woi  ni,ln  UfA  and  When  \ Say  timber  1 

ipu]p  PU  P an<l  paper  manufactured  from  wood- 
And  you  have  no  donbt,  whatsoever,  in 


stating  emphatically  that  the  planting  of  timber  is 
bound  to  provide  a most  profitable  investment  where 
it  can  be  suitably  undertaken  ? — Where  there  is  now  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  planting  with  profit  there  is 
certain  in  the  future  to  be  very  much  larger  profit 
resulting  from  that  planting. 

2766.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  Arthur  Young  and 
say  more  than  from  the  best  land  ?— No,  I would  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that;  but  there  is  a great 
deal  of  land  that  probably  is  making  little  or 
nothing  just  now  that  may  yield  in  planting  under 
proper  treatment  a very  rich  harvest  of  timber;  but 
more  than  that  I don’t  think  it  is  safe  to  say. 

2767.  When  you  come  to  the  point  of  giving  us  an 
idea  of  your  scheme  I think  we  will  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow ? — J ust  as  you  please. 

2768.  Professor  Campbell. — Your  next  point  is  your 
scheme  of  national  afforestation? — Yes,  a comprehen- 
sive scheme  relating  to  all  the  plantable  area. 

2769.  Chairman. — If  there  is  any  other  branch  of 
the  subject  you  have  not  touched  upon,  I think  you 
might  mention  it  now?— There  is  one  point  that  I 
ihink  we  may  go  into  now  shortly,  and  it  is  this. 

I don’t  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  any  large 
scheme  being  carried  out  except  by  the  State,  'and  by 
the  State  only.  Irish  landowners  have  not  got  the 
money.  And  of  course  there  is  another  consideration. 
There  is  only  one  proprietor  that  never  dies  and 
never  lias  to  pay  estate  and  succession  duty,  and  that 
is  the  State.  And  seeing  that  investments  of  capital 
in  timber-growing  are  not  capable  of  giving  any- 
thing like  an  immediate  return,  it  is  only  the  State 
that  can  afford  to  carry  out  such  operations,  or  a very 
large  scheme  of  planting.  There  is  no  reasonable  sort 
or  subsidy,  so  far  as  I can  sec,  that  the  State  could 
make  to  provide  the  landowners  to  do  this  work  in 
the  shape  of  a bonus  or  freedom  from  taxation,  or 
cheap  loans,  that  could  possibly  induce  them  to  enter 
sirable  thmg  °n  Sucli  a very  large  scaIe  as  seems  de- 

2770.  I take  it  you  mean  that  action  by  private 
landowners,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  could 
not,  in  any  sense,  take  the  place  of  the  action  of  the 

oom  mt>  nat,onal  scheme  of  forestry  ?— Yes. 

2771  But  you  don  t mean  that  a good  deal  of 
valuable  service  in  that  direction  could  not  be  done? 
—On  a small  scale  it  might  be  well  done,  and  should 
be  encouraged  But  the  great  national  scheme  of 
th«  State  ^ 1 Sh°Uld  pr°p0Se  would  be  entirely  for 

2772.  But  you  think  that  the  woods  now  in  the 

hands  of  private  owners  might,  if  these  owners  were 
k ' be  d3ve,,°Ped  ?~0h>  yes  ; but  I don’t  think 

it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  such  a large  increase 
m the  woodland  area  as  would  be  needed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I think  that  could  only  be 
hoped  for  by  practical  State  action.  J 

2773.  Very  well,  .to-morrow  you  will  tell  us  what 
you  consider  the  best  means. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Non  5,  1907. 
J.  Nisbet, 
Esq.,  D.CEo. 
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Nov.  6,  1907, 

J.  Nisbet. 
Esq.,  D.CEc. 


J.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  D.CEc.,  further  examined. 


2774.  Chairman. — You  have  a desire,  I believe,  Dr. 
Nisbet,  to  say  something  further  on  the  increasing 
value  of  timber,  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  you 
consider  to  be  of  great  importance  ?— If  you  will  allow 
me,  1 should  like  to  offer  further  evidence  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  give  you  a little  more  information  than  I was 
prepared  to  give  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  wood 
pulp  industry  in  Ireland,  which  it  seems  to  me,  after 
the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
point  that  should  be  very  seriously  considered.  I lie 
present  cellulose  merchants,  the  manufacturers  in 
England,  have  mostly  to  import  their  wood  for  the 
purpose  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  at  a high 
cost ; and  even  if  the  cost  of  inland  carriage  from  the 
seaport  was  cheaper,  the  manufacturers,  before  they 
could  get  a market  for  their  product,  would  have  to 
convert  their  raw  material  into  cellulose.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  position  of  cellulose  factories  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  immensely  improved 
and  would  become  a very  large  factor  m the  future, 
because  they  could  get  the  raw  material  at  a 
far  lower  rate  than  is  at  present  the  case.  And  this 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  borne  out  by 
the  figures  showing  the  imports  as  they  are  just  now. 
In  the  year  1892,  the  imports  were  525,799  tons, 
worth  £2,398,215.  In  1903,  they  were  576,153  tons, 
worth  about  £2,500,000 ; and  in  1906,  they  were 
606,811  tons,  worth  £2,925,209.  Spruce  is  one  of  the 
good  woods  for  making  cellulose,  one  of  the  best,  and 
in  Ireland  I have  seen  some  thousands  of  acres  of 
existing  woodlands,  where  spruce  is  practically  un- 
saleable. 

2774a.  Why  is  it  unsaleable? — Because  of  the  low 
price  obtainable  locally  for  the  spruce,  which  does  not 
make  it  worth  growing.  They  all  say  spruce  is  no 
good  as  pit  wood  timber  ; it  is  soft.  Props  .are  made 
of  larch  and  Scotch  ,pine,  and  European  pine  im- 
ported from  the  Bordeaux  district  of  France,  where 
plantations  have  been  made  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago. 

2775.  Lord  Castletown. — Is  spruce  a clean  wood  ? — 
If  it  is  grown  clean  ; if  it  is  kept  close  it  is  better  for 
pulp.  Tlie  closer  it  is  kept  the  better  and  freer 
from  brandies. 

2776.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  spruce,  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  that  militates  against  it  ? — It  is  not  so 
heavy  as  larch.  It  stands  between  pine  and  larch. 

2777.  If  spruce  was  grown  close  together,  it  would 
be  more  easily  transported,  and  the  rates  would  not 
be  so  heavy  to  the  cellulose  factories  ? — It  is  allowed 
to  .grow  very  open  in  Ireland.  You  would  get  it 
better  and  cleaner  for  pulping  purposes  if  it  was 
grown  very  close? — But  in  Ireland,  and  the  same 
applies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  to 
have  2,500  to  3,000,  or  even  5,000  to  6,000  acres 
which  could  enable  you  to  supply  spruce  to  a small 
pulping  mill  continuously  to  an  extent  of  about 
tliirty-five  to  fifty  tons  of  raw  material  daily.  Less 
than  that  would  hardly  pay,  and  such  areas  can  be 
largely  multiplied  both  in  extent  and  in  number. 

2778.  Chairman. — I may  take  it  we  could  supplv 
wood  pulp  if  we  bad  a period  sufficiently  long?— To 
be  able  to  keep  a cellulose  factory  going,  you  must 


have  at  least  2,500  or  3,000  acres,  or  up  to  5,000  or 
6,000  acres,  near  at  hand. 

2779.  I take  it  from  you,  then,  that  wood  pulp  can- 
not be  supplied  from  existing  woods  in  Ireland?— 
None  I have  seen  are  suitable,  none  in  Ireland. 

2780.  Now,  as  to  considerations  in  regard  to  future 
plantations?  That  is  an  industry  that  will  develop 
spontaneously,  given  woods  in  Ireland  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  requires  large- 
supplies  of  raw  material  for  pulping:  That  is  so. 

I don’t  know  whether  I have  stated  the  matter 
clearly.  I wish  particularly  to  set  that  clearly  be- 
fore the  Committee.  . . 

278  L.  In  the  case  of  forestry  operations,  especially 
new  operations,  it  must  be  iwhat  the  Americans  call 
a long-winded  investment ; we  must  consider  posterity 
more  than  the  present  generation? — Not  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  industrial  development  lias  been  so  late 
in  Germany,  that  the  original  woods,  the  free  gifts 
of  nature  to  the  country,  have  not  been  destroyed 
as  they  have  been  destroyed1  in  Ireland ; and  it  is 
quite  a different  question,  and  altogether  a nmeh 
simpler  matter  when  one  has  merely  to  deal  with  the 
introduction  of  regular  .administration.  We  weie 
once  endowed  with  woods  that  wei-e  the  free  gift  ol 
nature,  and  some  remnants  of  them  still  remain,  but 
large  new  plantations  can  now  only  be  cultivated  m 
the  poorer  tracts  of  the  country. 

2782.  That  is  what  I mean,  forestry,  the  operation 
of  planting  large  areas,  now  outlined,  must  be  essen- 
tially a long  range  investment? — And  a very  serious 
financial  investment. 

2783.  And  any  industries  you  may  create  »u  con- 
nection with  them  must  be  industries  of  the  future . 
— Of  the  future  ; oh,  yes. 

2784.  It  will  be  thirty  years,  perhaps  longer  hut 

that  at  least  before  .any  large  tract  of  wood  not  yet 
planted  would  be  in  such  ,a  state  as  that  an  installa- 
tion for  wood  pulping  could  be  established  there. 
Before  it  could  be  fully  established.^  You  may  take  i 
that  if  large  spruce  plantations  were  formed  in  Ire- 
land for  the  specific  purpose  of  creating  a future 
industry  for  wood-pulp,  you  might  not,  and  could l no  , 
expect  to  have  an  industry  established  within  thin 
years.  It  would  take  thirty  years  before  a young 
plantation  would  be  ripe  for  pulping.  Of  course  you 
ought  to  get  thinnings  before  that,  but  you  cou 
not  depend  upon  thinning  to  maintain  a wood  pu  p 
mill.  I would  not  like  to  say  less  than  thirty  ™ 
forty  years.  , tfl 

2785.  I daresay  you  are  right,  and  you  want  w 

direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  ' 
that  when  they  consider  the  forestry  problem  ^ 
have  essentially  a case  where  we  must  look  a'heaa  • _ 
It  is  a very  serious  thing.  A financial  «ivesti„ati 
could  not  be  entered  into  without  due  conside 
and  looking  .forward,  not  only  for  the  next  . , 

years,  but  for  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

a plantation  might  be  worked  for  pulping  ,n  'j 
to  thii-ty-five  years’  time ; hut  plantation  foi •»  , 

timber  would'  certainly  not  be  ripe,  fully  j 

and  marketable,  in  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  y Vpie 
should  almost  say  sixty  years  as  a nunimu  • 
enormous  extent  .and  growth  of  the  wcod-p  P --  . 
dustry  and  the  cellulose  industry  may  he  juug  q„xo«y 
taking  the  case  of  Saxony.  It  was  started  m Sa*ony 
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in  1854,  that  is  fifty-three  years  .ago,  and  the  out- 
put in  1904  from  Germany  alone — to  say  nothing  of 
Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  or  the  Canadian 
forests,  meant  the  consumption  of  over  600  million 
cubic  feet  of  wood ; and  about  half  of  that  was  in 
Saxony.  Of  this  600  millions  nearly  36  millions 
cubic  feet  wea-e  for  wood  for  pulping,  and  there  were 
71  cellulose  factories  consuming  30  millions  cubic  feet. 
One  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  these  figures,  yet 
these  industries  are  almost  certain  in  the  course  of 
time  to  increase  greatly  and  raise  the  prices  of  all 
soft  woods,  which  these  industries  consume  largely — 
willow,  poplar,  pine,  larch,  spruce,  and  soft  coni- 
fers. Now,  about  the  amount  of  wood  probably  re- 
quired, I will  give  you  a short  quotation  from  “The 
Forester,”  1905,  vol.  2,  pages  579  and  580.  As  to  this 
quotation  I would  point  out  that  I have  no  authority 
to  9peak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cellulose  manu- 
facturer, but  I speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
forester. 

2786.  This  is  a quotation -from  your  own  book,  “The 
Forester,’’  a book  which  enjoys  a high  reputation 
in  the  forestry  world? — .This  is  the  extract: — “ For 
a cellulose  mill  to  be  worked  at  a profit  it  is  cal- 
culated that  .about  80  cubic  fathoms  (240  tons  = 

12.000  cubic  feet)  of  wood  are  needed  weekly,  or  over 

4.000  cubic  fathoms  (12,000  tons  = 600,000  cubic 
feet)  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent  'to  the  yield 
from  about  120  to  150  acres  of  forty-year-old  spruce 
(according  to  quality  of  soil  and  crop),  and 
would  therefoi-e  need  from  4,800  to  6,000  acres  of 
regular  and  well-managed  spruce-woods  to  provide  a 
continuous  supply  of  pulp-wood.  The  preparation 
of  wood-pulp  mechanically,  however,  can  he  carried 
on  profitably  on  a very  much  smaller  scale,  and 
thinnings  can  thus  be  utilised,  though  even  then 
there  are  comparatively  few  places  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  spruce  and  other  suitable  softwoods 
are  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  a 
wood-pulp  mill  at  work.” — Now,  with  regard  to 
yield,  I have  seen  in  Ireland,  in  South-eastern  Ire- 
land, along  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  Water- 
ford direction,  good  land  producing  crops  of  larch 
and  Scots  pine  of  about  115  tons  in  thirty-five 
years,  including  previous  thinnings,  heavy  thinnings, 
and  that  averages  over  3-4-  tons  a year,  as  the  yearly 
rate  of  growth.  Spruce  would  probably  produce  a 
larger  crop  than  that.  But  the  land  I am  speaking 
of  is  of  a superior  quality  to  what  you  would 
probably  acquire  and  wish  to  plant  in  your  selection 
from  waste  land  and  poor  pastures  only  of  nomi- 
nal value  for  grazing  purposes.  This  3^  tons  per 
acre  per  annum  is  much  higher  than  you  can  reason- 
ably expect  from  planting  on  poor  waste  lands.  In 
the  mountain  districts  of  'Central  and  Southern  Ger- 
many, where  largo  water-power  is  obtained,  you  have 
these  wood-pulp  industries  sometimes  carried  on  very 
largely  by  very  small  mills,  mills  working  on  a very 
small  scale  indeed,  none  of  them  but  worked.  I may 
say,  in  a fashion  so  primitive  that  it  would  violate 
the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Act  as  enforced  in 
Great  Britain.  T am  merely  mentioning  this  to  show 
that  a wood-pulp  industry  ca.11  he  carried  on  in  poor 
localities  on  a small  scale,  where  you  have  plantations 
or  woods,  and  that  it  will  prove  profitable.  If  it  has 
done  so  in  these  cases  hitherto  we  may  expect  it, 
indeed  i|  is  certain,  to  be  the  case  in  the  future. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I have  to  say  about  wood- 
pulp  industries  commercially. 


2787.  Were  there  any  other  figures  with  regard 
to  the  increased  value  of  timber  that  you  would 
hke  to  mention  ? — Yes,  there  are.  I want  to  urge 
this  upon  you  as  strongly  as  I can,  and  to  point  out 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  considering  the  latest 
statistics  and  their  true  character  and  meaning  witli 
regard  to  the  present  importance  and  future  value 
°f  timber,  with  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  future  prospect  of  our  being  able  to 
get  the  large  supply  of  timber  we  want,  and  having 
it  regularly  and  at  a reasonable  price.  Owing  to 
, e paucity  of  forests  in  Great  Britain,  and  our 
large  requirements,  tlie  British  market  vir- 
uaily  establishes  the  price  of  timber  thi’oughout 
-urope  if  not.  throughout  the  world,  throughout 
• °P°  certainly.  In  the  -year'  1882,  as  I showed 

jn  a recent  article  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  our 
Population  was  35 J,  millions,  and  the  imports  of 
^oo:|  and  timber  were  valued  at  18‘1  millions.  In 


1903  our  population  was  42*  millions,  .and  these  im-  a r ,ur. 

ports  had  risen  to  29  • 3 millions.  There  was  thus  a rise  - ‘ _L 

of  over  50  per  cent,  on  the  -total  value  ccf  the  timber  J Nisbet. 
and  wood  imports,  whilst  the  increase  of  the  popu-  Esq.,  D.CEo. 
lation  was  only  19  per  cent.  Now,  the  history  of 
prices  in  Europe  shows  that  the  value  of  timber  is 
increasing,  it  is  appreciating  in  price,  in  exchange 
value  or  market  value,  and  the  average  appreciation 
is  2J,  per  cent,  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  in  forty 
years’  time  it  appreciates  so  much  that  it  doubles — 
it  just  exactly  doubles  in  forty  years. 

2788.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— It  is  100  per  cent, 
exactly  ? — Yes,  exactly  ; it  doubles  in  forty  years’ 
time.  Our  imports  in  1906—1  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  work  out  for  you  the  figures  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  statistics — show  that  the  hewn  wood  imported 
amounted  in  value  to  6’4  million  pounds,  the  greater 
pax-t  of  this  being  pit  wood,  about  which  I shall 
have  something  more  to  say.  Next  sawn  wood, 
spruce  and  fir,  amounted  to  18 i,  millions  pounds  in 
value.  Staves  of  all  dimensions  were  £600,000.  Fur- 
niture woods,  which,  of  course,  cannot  he  produced 
so  well  in  this  country,  not  to  any  very  large  extent, 

1‘9  million  pounds.  Manufactured  furniture  woods, 
house-frames  and  fittings,  which  could  be  and  should 
be  made  in  this  country  if  we  had  the  timber,  over 
two  million  pounds.  So  that  the  total  value  of  wood 
and  timber  imports  for  1906  was  29j,  millions. 

During  the  last  four  years,  from  1902  to  1906,  under 
this  heading  there  has  been  an  increase  of  several 
millions,  about  five  millions.  Besides  that  wo  have 
wood-pulp,  also  made  from  wood,  2'9  million  pounds 
in  value.  Now,  coming  to  wood-pulp,  which  our  own 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  try  to  make, 
mill-boards  and  paper  mostly  made  with  wood- 
pulp  amounted  to  541  million  pounds  in  value. 

Therefore  the  gross  total  imports  of  wood  and  timber, 
wood-pulp,  and  manufactured  wood-pulp  amounted 
altogether  to  a total  of  37J,-  million  pounds  in  value. 

People  don’t  realise  the  enormous  importance  of  tim- 
ber, and  this  is  one  reason  why  I should  like  to  point 
out  the  enormous  importance  of  our  trying  to  have 
home-grown  woods  of  whatever  description 
we  can  raise  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. One  of  our  greatest  industries — unfortunately 
wo  have  not  a great  industry  in  it  in  Ireland,  but 
it  is  so  in  Great  Britain — coal  mining  depends  for 
its  very  existence  upon  imported  pit  wcod.  Besides 
all  we  can  produce,  the  imports  of  pit  props,  hewn 
wood  classed  as  pit  pi-ops  and  pit  wood,  were  neax-ly 
21,  million  loads,  with  a declared  value  of  £2,713,005. 

The  declared  value  is  really  lower  than  the  actual 
market  value.  I want-  particularly  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion of  pit-  wood  upon  your  attention.  It  is  the 
easiest  of  all  woods  to  grow.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
the  conifers,  hard  conifers,  not  soft  conifers,  the 
latter  are  not  durable  enough.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
larch  and  pine ; and  conifers,  but  especially 
larch,  pine  and  spruce,  are  just  the  class 
of  timber  which  it  will  bo  most  advantageous 
to  grow  in  Ireland,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
because  they  are  kinds  that  can  be  most-  easily  cul- 
tivated on  poor  land ; secondly,  'because  they  are 
the  crops,  the  kind  of  plantations,  that  can  easily 
‘be  formed  at  the  smallest  expense ; third,  because 
they  are  the  class  of  crops  that  mature  at  a com- 
pai-atively  early  age ; and  lastly,  they  are  the  kind 
of  wood  that  there  is  an  enormous  market  for  in 
England,  existing  for  the  maintenance  of  industries. 

So  that  in  any  great  scheme  of  planting  in  Ireland, 
you  xmist  confine  your  attention,  if  not  entirely,  at. 
any  rate  mainly,  to  growing  conifers,  the  hard  wood 
for  pit  wood  and  the  soft  wood  for  pulping.  I will 
just  mention  a few  more  figures  to  -give  you  some 
idea  of  the  imports  of  timber  in  comparison  with 
some  other  imports.  We  saw  37g  million  pounds 
paid  for  wood  imported  in  one  form  or  another,  or 
roughly  manufactured.  Tliat-  is  not  far  short  of  the 
total  value  of  wool  and  woollen  goods.  That  is  to 
say.  raw  wool,  yarns,  worsted,  shoddy,  woollen  stuffs, 
and  all  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures  impoi-ted 
in  1906.  The  total  of  timber  and  wood  impoits,  29 J, 
millions,  exactly  equals  the  imports  of  raw  wool, 
which  are  also  valued  at  29J,  million  pounds.  This  gross 
total  of  37 i million  pounds  for  timber,  etc.,  almost 
equals  the  total  imports  of  wheat,  wheat-  meal,  and 
floui-,  which  amounted  to  £39,493,000.  It  amounts, 
again,  -almost  exactly  to  two-thirds  of  our  largest 
import  of  all,  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarns  and  waste. 
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S6'4  million  pounds.  These  figures  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  timber 
imports  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  - British  in- 
dustry. 

2789.  Chairman.— These  are  very  suggestive  figures 
indeed?— I should  like  to  hand  in  the  rough  notes 
Of  the  figures,  which  ’you  may  wish  to  have  incorpo- 
rated in  the  evidence.  ( Document  handed  to  Chair- 
man.) And  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  appreciation  of  these  values  iir  forty  years’  time, 
apart  from  the  competition  of  other  countries,  such  as 
our  great  rivals,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  past  history 
shows  that  the  total  value  of  these  imports— these 
vast  imports  must  increase,  and  that  for  the  same 
quantity  the  value  will  be  doubled  in  forty  years. 
That  is  a factor  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
in  representing  to  the  Government  whether  you  think 
you  ought  to  have  a great  national  scheme  of  afforesta- 
tion in  Ireland  or  not.  And  now  I come  to  what  all 
this  leads  to — can  I present  to  you  any  sort  of  a 
reasonable  scheme  for  the  national  afforestation  of 
Ireland  or  not? 

2790.  You  now  come  to  give  us  the  out- 

lines of  your  proposed  scheme? — Of  course,  un- 
questionably there  are  difficulties.  I have  con-  _ 

sidered  them.  There  are  great  difficulties,  far 
greater  difficulties,  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  acquir- 
ing land  for  planting  than  exist  in  Scotland,  where 
the  tenure  is  not  a dual  one,  and  where  perhaps 
there  is  both  more  of  a commercial  spirit  and  also  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  land.  I don’t  know  whether 
it  would  be  possible  under  the  Irish  Land  Act  to 
acquire  any  such  large  stretches  of  the  waste  and  poor 
pasture  as  would  be  needed  before  any  national  scheme 
of  planting  on  anything  like  the  scale  I suggested 
yesterday  would  be  feasible.  For  the  reason  I gave 
yesterday,  I do  not  think  any  inducement  you  can  hold 
out  will  prove  sufficient  for  landowners  to  largely  ex- 
tend their  existing  woodlands  or  to  bring  waste  and 
poor  tracts  under  timber,  or.  that  the  _ effect  of  such 
inducement  can  possibly  be  so  extensive  as  to  add 
much  in  the  way  of  afforestation.  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  ask  them.  I think  the  onus  of  the 
whole  thing  must  rest  upon  the  State,  and  with  the 
Government.  S§  far  as  economic  policy  is  concerned, 
it  is  only  the  State  that  has  any  duty  with  regard  to 
the  matter.  With  private  landowners  it  is  a simple 
question  of  private  consideration  for  themselves  and 
their  successors.  But  the  State  has  really  a duty  of 
taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  doing  what  it  possibly 
can  to  create  rural  employment,  and  in  a partly  popu- 
lated district  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  render 
the  establishment  of  rural  industries  throughout  the 
country  possible,  and  to  provide  sufficient  raw  ma- 
terial for  these  industries  when  it  is  not  otherwise  pos- 
sible for  these  industries  by  their  own  efforts  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  themselves.  Any  duty  there  is  in  the 
matter  does  not  rest  with  the  private  landowners;  it 
rests  with  the  State.  I don’t  think  that  under  the 
Irish  Land  Act  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for 
planting  can  possibly  be  acquired,  because,  under 
section  10,  the  powers  of  purchase  are  confined  to 
estates  which  are  mainly  agricultural  or  pastoral. 
And  if  in  order  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  suitable 
land  you  may  have  to  apply  the  Land  Acquisition  Act, 
that  may  very  soon  lead  to  a great  deal  of  friction. 
And  I fear  there  are  other  great  difficulties  apart  from 
dual  ownership  and  dual  tenure  of  Irish  land  exist- 
ing from  the  earliest  times,  from  the  time  of  the 
Brelion  Laws,  for  apart  from  that,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Crown  or  the  Government  wants  any  land, 
or  anything  else,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  value  of 
that  article  appreciates.  This  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  and  it-  is  a fact  that  must  be  reckoned 

with,  and  I don’t  think  a scheme  of  national 

forestry  can  ever  be  seriously  considered  un- 

less there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  getting  this 
land  and  at  its  fair  value,  and  only  such  tracts  should 
be  acquired  as  could  be  got  at  a very,  very  low- 
price  indeed— waste  land,  poor  pasture,  land  of 

merely  nominal  value  for  grazing. 

2791.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Is  it  your  view  that 
the  law  should  be  altered  and  that  the  State  should 
have  compulsory  -powers  to  acquire  land  and  to  fix 
the  price  by  a Court  of  Arbitration?—!  don’t  like 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  a matter  on  which  I am 
not  specially  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  I am 
speaking  here  simply  as  a forester.  I would  not  like 
to  suggest  how  the  thing  should  be  done. 


2792.  You  know  it  could  be  done,  but  you  see  diffi- 

culties ?— My  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  on  the 
point.  . - 

2793.  You  see  difficulties  ? — I say  there  is  quite  a 
lot  to  look  after  in  the  finance. 


2794.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  that  it  is  useless 
to  purchase  large  tracts  of  such  land  unless  the  price 
is  very  low,  so  that  the  undertaking  could  be  reasoH- 
ably  profitable  ? — Quite  so. 

2795  Unless  the  price  was  very  low  it  could  not 
be  a profitable  operation? — Unless  it  was  very  low 
and  the  land  was  true  waste  land  or  poor  pasture 
only  of  nominal  value  as  grazing  land. 

2796.  Any  higher  price  than  that  would  ruin  the 
commercial  success  of  planting,,  and  it  would  be  in- 
operative?— Yes,  inoperative  in  such  circumstances. 

2797.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— And  any  operation 
should  be  on  a basis  of  about  Is.  an  acre  rent  and  a 
capital  value  of  £1  an  acre? — That  is  almost  just 
what  I was  going  to  suggest. 

2798.  That  is  just  what  I propose? — Yes.  I would 
be  a little  more  liberal.  I would  take  land  of  the 
average  grazing  price  . or  rental  value  Is.  an  acre,  and 
I would  take  an  average  of  221,-  years’  purchase. 

2799.  Twenty-two  years’  purchase  as  the  capital 
value? — Yes,  that  is  the  capital  value.  My  scheme 
is  based  upon  that. 

2800.  Chairman. — Anything  higher  than  that  would 
be  unsound  ? — I cannot  say  more  than  this,  that  the 
scheme  I am  going  to  present  to  you  will  give  you 
my  views  on  that.  It  would  operate  in  a manner 
to  insure  that  the  land  that  could  be  really  improved 
and  rendered  of  greater  value  for  agriculture  did 
not  come  under  the  afforestation  scheme.  I think 
that  is  necessary  ; and  if  the  Government  or  the  State 
decide  in  favour  of  afforestation  largely,  then,  of 
course,  the  care  will  be  taken  that  the  whole  planting 
must  be  carried  out  gradually  and  systematically.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  form  a small 
forestry  branch  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and 
forestry  operations  throughout  Ireland  should  be  vested 
absolutely  and  solely  in  this  branch  of  the  .Agricultural 
Department,  and  you  should  not  have  different  de- 
partments or  authorities  such  as  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  the  Land  Commissioners,  or  the  Office 
of  Woods  and  Forests  in  London,  operating  in  Ire-  ' 
land. 

2801.  You  think  that  there  must  be  one  Forestry 
authority  in  the  country,  one  only  ? — It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  co-ordinate,  to  bring  into  harmony,  different 
existing  authorities,  than  to  combine  everything  in 
one  branch,  which  shall  be  absolute.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  branch  ought  to  be  an  assistant  secretary, 
the  same  as  there  is  for  Agriculture  and  for  Techni- 
cal Instruction ; and  he  should,  if  it  is  possible,  be 
one  of  the  new  trustees  under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  so 
far  as  regards  parts  of  estates  acquired  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  marked  as  only  suitable  for 
planting.  But  in  how  far  this  can  be  done,  of  course, 

I don’t  know.  But  there  should  be  one  chief  officer. 
Waste  land,  and  poor  pasture  land,  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  I think,  county  by  county,  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Department — one  of  the  Forestry  officers  of  the 
Department — constituting  a Board  along  with  a mem- 
ber of  the  County  Council  and  one  representative  of 
the  landowners,  selected  by  the  landowners  of  the 
county,  and  approved  of  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture — or  some  such  arrangement  as  that. 
You  should  take  county  after  county,  until  you  would 
have  all  the  land  scheduled,  which  is  prima  jaw 
suitable,  acquiring  low  grade  lands,  cheap  lands 
suitable  for  planting  ; and  he,  the  officer,  might  make 
out  a scheme  for  each  county  and  each  province  o 
the  total  amount  of  land  possibly  acquirable  an 
plantable  with  a fair  prospect  of  profit.  There  must 
be  some  sort  of  Board  of  that  description.  You  can- 
not possibly  think  of  working  it  independently 
through  the  Department.  You  require  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  County  Councils,  and  to  have  tie 
assistance  of  the  landowners. 


2802.  In  the  acquisition  of  land  as  well  ?— With  re- 
gard to  acquisition.  Where  land  is  acquired,  then 
provide  planting  schemes.  You  must  have  the  who 
divided  into  beats,  blocks,  and  compartments,  mark- 
ing off  all  the  land  needed  down  roads,  and  planti  g 
shelter  belts,  before  commencing  planting  ; that  opei 
tion  in  most  parts  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
fore  a successful  plantation  could  be  made.  Eac 
area  should  be  large,  and  you  should  proceed  gradu- 
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ally  in  planting  it,  say,  in  five  years  after  forming 
shelter  belts.  That  should  all  be  done  by  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  Department. 

2^03.  Where  would  you  begin  to  acquire  it  ? — Begin- 
ning with  the  land  acquired  for  plantation,  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  County  Council,  and 
placed  under  the  sole  control  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cers-of  the  Department.  With  regard  to  preliminary 
work,  the  selecting  and  acquiring  of  land,  it  is  de- 
sirable, from  every  point  of  view,  to  have  the  County- 
Councils  and  the  landowners  co-operating ; one  repre- 
sentative of  the  County  Council  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  landowners  of  the  county,  and  let  them 
confer  and  give  the  benefit  of  their  advice  to  the  offi- 
cer who  is  sent  down  by  the  Department. 

2804.  Let  me  ask  a question  about  that.  You  can- 
not act  in  that  way.  As  the  law  at  present  stands  it 
does  not  permit  the  acquisition  of  these  lands?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2805.  Supposing  it  did ; supposing  under  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  it  was 
possible  to  reserve  all  such  lands  coming  in  through 
their,  operations  from  sales  to  the  tenants,  and  that 
they  could  have  these  lands  automatically  transferred 
to  the  Forestry  authority,  that  authority  being  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  funds  for  purchasing  these 
lands,  do  you  suppose  that  in  that  state  of  things 
the  rather  elaborate  machinery  you  have  suggested 
and  specified  would  be  quite  so  necessary,  I mean 

with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  land? That 

would  be  so,  if  these  formed  large  blocks  suitable  for 
planting  compact  areas. 

2806.  Now,  assuming  that  also?— I was  afraid  you 
would  not  have  these  large  areas  transferrable,  you 
would  not  have  the  land  coming  in  large  compact 
blocks,  such  as  it  would  be  desirable  you  should  have, 
ln  to  carlY  out  a great  scheme  of  afforestation. 

2807.  1 on  are  assuming,  because  they  are  limited 
to  purchasing  estates  mainly  agricultural,  they  could 

not.  take  up  land  of  this  character  to  iany  extent  ? 

They  would  not  be  able  to  transfer  to  the  Forestry 
branch  great  compact  blocks  suitable  for  planting. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  forming  large  blocks  is  smaller 
proportionately  than  areas  only  forming  small 
mocks.  It  is  a case  somewhat  similar  to  the  dif- 
ference between  carrying  on  a wholesale  and  a retail 
tracle.  You  have  a relatively  greater  expense  on  a 
smaller  area,  a larger  expense  for  acquiring,  and  a 
.p-eater  wastage  along  all  the  outside  edges.  The 
usually  is'  maSS  °f  woocllancl  the  better  the  growth 

2808.  It  was  possible  that  your  apprehension  of 
the  local  difficulties  in  this  matter  may  not  be  well 
ionnaed  ; we  are  not  quite  clear  upon  that  matter 
4®’  w®sha11  have  a statement  from  the  Land,  or 
estates  Commissioners  ? — The  less  difficulty  there  is 

acquiring  land,  of  course,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 

9fino  c na^°nal  scheme  of  afforestation. 

cauy.  Before  passing  completely  from  that  question 
f’  ,^qu.'nJ1S  land>  let  us  imagine  there  would  be 

unci,  if  the  land  were  transferable  by  the  Estates 
wnvcm!SS1°nC,rSrWe  have  found  it  so,  and  it  is  al- 
a Pussnnlity— a certain  number  of  tenants  hav- 
dr1nn=aZfllg  or  ,other  rights’  and  they  might  be  de- 
Purchase  these  for  themselves  ?— Yes  : I 

PsL  are  seri°us  difficulties, 
at  a Whe2  te,lflnts  are  willing  to  sell  these  rights 
arMn„!f°?  , e Prlce-  of  course,  the  matter  could  be 
.?  » minority,  oven  one  tenant, 

in  r,„Ui  Ppor>e  the  whole  scheme  might  be  blocked  ; 
Powers  »!  CaSe  « *hat  would  you  consider  further 
sary  S necessary  ? Legislation  might  then  be  neces- 

poivers'  ,-[fg'RVat'?n’  1,1  order  to  obtain  compulsory 

281?  tVT  ' circumstances  ? — I should  think  so. 
derstan/' i • \S  ,wllat  I wanted  to  show  you.  I un- 
obtained ingl?HtlVe  P°wers  of  t,lafc  description  are 
Prussia  1*'  countries,  in  France,  Denmark, 

* ammis.Sn50,  **  1 in  India  there  U 

»nd  to  S thSe*  ""  *'”*  rights  ?— There  is, 

# ™ rehlS  *?''"?  “v  l»nd  is  purchased  !-No  land 
They  only  coalpit  The.  State  owns  all  waste, 
claims  that  .iricff  the  rl2hts  of  users  and  any 
either  in  cutting  r0n\ past  exercise  of  such  privileges, 
‘ion,  o”“‘X™d'  «'  noing  the  Place  for  cnltiva- 
«'  ‘kM  deserfp"™®'  ” r‘l!ht  'W  •»  «eroismg 


2814.  And  do  they  assess  compensation  for  that  right  ? 
—They  do  ; so  far  as  these  rights  are  extinguished, 
they  give  a decision  whether  they  will  pay  a sum, 
and  whether  they  may  continue  to  exercise  these  rights 
in  future,  or  to  give  up  the  old  rights,  or  exercise 
them  under  certain  conditions.  There  is  a regular 
procedure;  all  that  is  duly  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Forest  Act. 

2815.  You  have  had  hitherto  no  legislation  of  that 
character  ?— 'No  ; not  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
m all  civilised  countries  possessing  large  forests  there 
are  Forest  laws,  and  rules  and  regulations  made  there- 
under. 

2816.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — About  the  question 
of  giving  compensation  in  India,  how  is  the  com- 
pensation measured? — By  the  civil  officers.  A civil 
officer  holds  an  inquiry  and  tries  the  case,  and  gives 
his  award. 

2817.  The  civil  officer  holds  an  inquiry? — Yes. 

2818.  And  he  gives  his  award  ? — Yes. 

2819.  And  then  the  persons  who  have  to  be  disturbed 
must  submit  to  the  award  given  by  him  ? — There  is  an 
appeal.  There  is  always  an  appeal.  I have  briefly 
descnbed  the  procedure  in  an  article  on  tOie  Forests 
of  India  (“XIX  Century,”  1907).  All  land  that  is 
not  actually  in  the  possession  of  an  owner  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  State  land.  So  that  the  wastes,  owner- 
less properties,  are  presumed  to  be  the  property  of 
(he  State.  Before  reservation  the  Government 
notifies  that  it  is  desirable  to  reserve  such  and 
such  tracts.  We  have  reserved  up  to  300  square  miles 
in  one  block,  and,  for  instance,  in  the  Burma  bills,  • 
there  are  reserved  forests  extending  over  2,000  square 
miles,  in  one  compact  block  of  forests.  A proposal 
is  made  that  it  is  desirable  to  reserve  ; this  goes  to  the 
civil  officer  of  the  district,  by  whom  it  is  forwarded 
to  his  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  and  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Division  it  goes  to  the  Conserva- 
tor of  Forests,  a copy  of  the  proposal  having  pre- 
viously been  sent  by  the  Divisional  Forest  .Officer  to 
his  Conservator.  The  Conservator  submits  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Government,  the  Local  Government, 
makes  inquiries,  and  it  is  then  notified  in  the 
Gazette,  the  English  and  the  vernacular  Gazette,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  re- 
serve such  and  such  areas  from  a certain  date.  What- 
ever the  time,  there  must  be  more  than  three  months 
allowed  for  lodging  petitions  to  this.  Simultaneously 
a civil  officer  is  appointed  for  the  settlement  of  this 
area.  Then  at  the  time  appointed  he  hears  all  the 
objections  that  are  made,  and  visits  the  place  himself. 
He  has  previously  distributed  notifications  regarding 
the  inquiries  throughout  all  the  villages  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  proposed  area,  and  then  he  tries  the 
case  to  see  if  the  rights  they  claim  are  well  founded, 
and  in  this  matter  he  has  all  the  powers  of  a Civil 
Court.  The  rights  are  defined,  or  extinguished,  or 
compensation  is  given.  The  proceedings  then  come  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Division ; and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  appeal  within  three  months.  Then  they  are 
forwarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment. If  any  appeals  are  made  they  are  fairly  con- 
sidered. Then  in  due  course  the  reserve  is  gazetted.. 
The  Local  Government  can,  within  five  years,  modify 
a settlement,  and  deforest  any  tracts  included,  but; 
after  five  years  the  deforestation  of  any  portion  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Government  of  India.  Existing 
rights  are  thus  well  safeguarded.  That  is  a pro- 
cedure much  too  elaborate  for  what  you  would  need 
in  Ireland. 

2820.  But  the  principle  is  there  ? — Yes. 

2821.  You  see? — Yes ; there  is  a fair  judicial 
inquiry,  and  there  are  given  proper  opportunities  of 
of  appeal. 

2822.  Exactly? — In  any  case,  however,  I should 
think  that  even  if  land  could  be  easily  acquired,  it 
would  always  be  of  advantage  for  an  officer  of  this 
Department  to  have  the  assistance  of  a member 
nominated  by  the  County  Council,  and  of  a prominent 
landowner  elected  by  the  landowners,  and  approved  by 
the  Department,  for  him  to  confer  with  them  with  re- 
gard (o  the  selection  and  planting  of  waste  land.  I 
should  always  think  it  an  advantage  in  each  county, 
the  whole  thing  being  treated  province  by  province, 
and  county  by  county.  I mean  just  as  a matter  of 
being  able  to  work  with  the  minimum  of  friction. 
Then  this  scheme  I would  outline  is  as  follows  : — I 
should  just  like  to  say,  however,  that  some  of  the  best 
stretches  of  land,  plantable  waste  and  poor  pastures. 
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Nov  6 1007.  that  I saw  when  I was  in  Ireland  four  years  ago,  con- 
— sisted,  first,  of  land  to  the  west  and  south  of  Rath- 
J.  NUbet,  drum  in  County  Wicklow.  Second,  near  Thomastown, 
Ewi , D.CEe.  an(j  between  New  Ross  and  Mullinavat,  and  further 
westwards,  and  around  Brandon  Hill  in  County  Kil- 
kenny. Along  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  along 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Knockmealdow  mountains 
in  County  Waterford.  Then  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town  of  Carlow,  and  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount 
Leinster  and  the  Blackrock  mountains,  and  the  ad- 
jacent hills  in  Counties  Carlow  and  Wexford. 
And  especially  a stretch  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  the  North  Fermoy  district  in  County  Cork 
— good  deep  land,  which  probably  extends  a 
long  way  along  the  hills  through  Tipperary 
into  the  County  Cork.  And  also  all  the  sheltered 
dales  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  similar  localities. 
Now,  the  scheme  is  this.  It  is  one  that  I can  only 
suggest  and  offer  to  you  for  criticism  by  those  who 
may  know  the  local  conditions  in  Ireland  better  than 
I do.  It  is  a draft  scheme  for  the  national  afforesta- 
tion of  waste  lands  and  poor  pastures  in  Ireland  to  a 
total  extent  of  750,000  acres,  or  1,172  square  miles  in 
about  the  next  sixty  years,  at  the  rate  of  12,500 
acres,  or  nearly  twenty  square  miles  annually. 

2823.  Chairman. — How  many  acres? — 12,500  acres. 

2824.  Acres? — Yes. 

2825.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Per  year  ? — Yes.  And 
at  .a  cost  not  exceeding  £100,000  per  annum,  or 
amounting  in  all  to  not  above  £6,000,000,  Lest  this 
sum  seem  excessively  large  it  may  perhaps  be  of  use 
if  I give  you  formal  evidence  here,  that  in  Prussia 
the  ordinary  budget  allotment  annually  for  purchas- 
ing and  planting  waste  lands  was,  in  1895,  raised  to 
£100,000  (and  in  special  years  this  has  been  very 
largely  increased — as  in  1905  when  the  extraordinary 
contribution  was  an  additional  £200,000  ; while  in 
France  the  sum  now  usually  allotted  to  the  re-wood- 
ing of  waste  tracts  in  mountain  districts  seems  to 
vary  from  about  £130,000  to  £135,000  annually. 

2826.  Lord  Castletown. — Your  scheme  is  for  sixty 
years  ? — Yes.  I have  graded  the  expenditure  under 
three  heads.  1st.  The  purchase  of  12,500  acres 
annually  of  an  average  net  rental  value  not  exceeding 
Is.  an  acre,  and  at  an  average  price  not  exceeding  22-2- 
years’  purchase,  the  total  of  that  being  £14,062£-. 

2827.  Chairman. — Annually? — Yes,  all  annually. 
All  the  figures  I am  giving  are  annual.  Then,  the 
preparing,  enclosing,  and  planting  of  the  same  at  an 
average  cost  not  exceeding  £6  an  acre,  which  would  be 
almost  entirely  spent  on  rural  labour,  amounts  to 
£75,000. 

2828.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Do  you  allow  anything 
for  draining  ? — Preparing. 

2829.  Includes  draining  of  course  ? — Everything  pre- 
paratory to  planting 

2830.  Fenoing,  draining  ? — Everything. 

2831.  Chairman. — That  is  the  average  figure? — It 
is  the  average  figure. 

2832.  And  you  include  lands  that  may  cost  a great 
deal  more  to  prepare? — Some  lands  will  cost  more  to 
prepare,  others  will  cost  less.  In  some  places  you 
would  only  have  a very  cheap  rate,  in  others  to  do 
the  planting  would  cost  £7  to  £7  10s.  an  acre.  In 
some  places  no  doubt  you  would  have  to  put  up  ex- 
pensive wiring  against  rabbits,  and  once  for  all  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  rabbit  question  is  every- 
where in  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions ; for  with  regard  to 
future  plantations  and  the  chance  of  profit,  from  the 
forester’s  point  of  view,  rabbits  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  vermin,  and  it  is  a pity  that  in  the  gun 
license  there  is  not  a clause  permitting  the  licensee 
to  6hoot  rabbits  wherever  he  sees  them. 

2833.  As  vermin? — As  vermin.  There  is  no 


use  in  a landowner  dealing  his  estate  of  rabbits 
in  order  to  protect  his  plantations  or  anything  else, 
and  then  have  the  neighbouring  landowners  preserving, 
because  rabbits  come  in  at  once,  and  all  this  scheme 
that  I submit  is  on  the  condition  that  rabbits  can 
lie  put  down.  Then  3rd,  Establishment  and  Inciden- 
tal Expenses.  First  you  ought  to  have  an  assistant- 
secretary for  forestry,  in  charge  of  all  forestry  opera- 
tions throughout  Ireland.  I suppose  that  appointment 
would  carry  the  same  as  the  two  existing  similiar 
appointments,  about  £1,000  a year.  Secondly,  you 
ought,  to  have  one  superintendent-  forester  for  each  of 
the  four  provinces  Ulster.  Leinster.  Connaught,  and 
Munster,  at  a salary  of  £400  to  £600  each,  averaging 
xoOO,  which  would  -make  for  the  four,  £2,000.  3rd.  You 


would  require  a small  clerical  staff  of  six  clerks,  at 
£80  to  £140,  average  £110,  which  would  be  £660.  4th. 
You  would  require  a forestry  school  and  technical 
instruction  in  forestry,  which  would  cost  about  £800. 
5th.  You  would  require  to  have  thirty  foresters  at 
first,  but  ultimately  you  would  require  up  to  300,  at 
£80  to  £120,  averaging  £100 — makes  £3,000.  6th. 
You  would  require  to  have  a building  fund  for  pro- 
viding foresters’  cottages  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings, at  £2,000,  savings  from  which  would  later  on 
provide  more  foresters. 

2834.  Per  annum  ? — Yes ; all  per  annum.  7th 

You  would  also  require  to  provide  for  travel- 
ling allowances,  £1,200.  8t-h.  Office  rents,  rates 

and  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  office  charges,  £300— 
making  a total  under  establishment  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  £10,960,  and  making  a gross  total  per 
annum  close  upon  £100,022^-,  or  say,  in  round  num- 
bers, £100,000  per  year.  There  are  certain  notes  I 
should  like  to  append  to  this  scheme.  1st.  Even 
750,000  acres  of  plantations  would  not  amount  to  3 -7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Ireland,  and  would  be 
far  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  existing  waste  lands 
and  the  poor  pastures  having  only  a nominal  value 
for  grazing.  Note  2.  Savings  from  such  annual  allot- 
ment should  bo  oredited  to  the  “ National  Afforesta- 
tion Account”  for  subsequent  use  when  many  more 
foresters  will  be  required  in  course  of  time — up  to  a 
probable  total  of  about-  300,  each  forester  having  on 
the  average  about  2,500  acres,  or  four  square  miles,  of 
plantations  to  look  after  ; but  their  pay  can  probablj 
be  met,  when  appointments  become  necessary,  from 
income  in  thinnings.  Note  3.  By  the  time  these 
750,000  acres  of  plantations  are  completed;,  about 
sixty  years  hence  the  oldest  of  them  should  lie  fully 
matured  and  marketable,  and  should  be  yielding,  along 
with  necessary  thinnings  in  younger  plantations,  a 
net  income  of  £500,000  per  annum,  even  on  a basis 
of  presens  average  prices  obtaining  throughout  Great 
Britain;  and  they  would,  therefore,  then  represent 
,a  capital  value  of  over  sixteen  and  two-third 
million  pounds  sterling,  at  a three  per  cent,  rate 
of  interest  as  an  income  producing  investment ; and 
as  the  summarised  value  of  an  annual  investment  of 
£100,000  continued  for  sixty  ye  are  at  a rate  of  in- 
terest of  3 pei'  cent,  is  £16,305,000,  this  show's  that  a 
profit  could  be  fairly  and  reasonably  expected  on  such 
a national  afforestation  scheme,  besides  the  obvious 
advantages  accruing  therefrom  even  without  making 
fair  allowance  for  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
wood  that  is  certain  to  take  place. 

2835.  Yes? — That  is  the  scheme  I submit.  Though 

it  may  be  in  many  respects  faulty,  it  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  criticism  that  may  produce  good  results. 
What,  from  the  forester’s  point  of  view,  seems  to  me 
the  weakest  part,  is  that  I have  only  taken  the  aver- 
age cost  of  preparing,  enclosing,  and  planting,  at  £6 
an  acre.  In  my  report  I estimated  it  £7,  exclusive 
of  protection  against  rabbits,  but  I added  that  if  any 
great  scheme,  a national  scheme,  were  to  be  entered 
upon  you  could  work  at  a very  much  lower  rate  pro- 
bably than  £7  an  acre.  You  would  provide  your  own 
nurseries  for  the  plants,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
there  would  be  a good  deal  of  saving  ; and  the  ex- 
perience that  would  be  gained  after  a few  years  wit 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  planting,  and  the 
cheapest  organisation  altogether,  would  probably  re- 
duce the  cost  to  an  average  of  not  more  than  So  Pe 
acre.  , 

2836.  £6  an  acre  is  about  the  lowest  figure.  - 
Planting  can  be  done  oil  suitable  laud  at  a very  mur ' 
lower  figure  than  that.  But  it  seems  a safe  averag  • 
I should  say  that  would  be  a safe  average. 

2837.  You  could  not  safely  go  below  it  J* 

funds  were  available,  I would  much  rather  go  a 
it.  But,  still  you  must  study  the  thing  closely.  I wo 
like  to  point  out  that  to  plant  on  a much  lo 
scale  than  12,500  acres  a year  you  would  require  . 
nearly  the  same  establishment  and  incidental  eXP 
ditnre  that  you  would  for  this  area,  so  that  the  ia  s 
the  area  you  plant  annually,  the  smaller  would  » 
proportionate  allotment  that  would  come  under  e 
lishment  and  incidental  charges. 

2838.  Some  of  the  land  would  take  nearly  the  whoe 
of  that  £6  only  to  prepare? — Oh,  I don  t thin  • 
I don’t  think  any  of  it  would  take  so  much  as 

2839.  Pretty  nearly  ?— I don’t  think  so. 

Witness. — No,  no.  . :« 

2840.  You  referred  to  the  wood-pulp  industries 
Germany  ? — Yes. 
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2841.  I suppose  they  give  a great  deal  of  local 
labour  ?— Yes,  at  present,  because,  as  I said,  in  many 
of  the  mountain  districts,  the  petty  wood-pulp  mills 
are  often  worked  very  primitively,  simply  by  peasants 
living  in  the  woods  far  away  from  any  other  indus- 
tries. It  is  a sort  of  found  money  for  them. 

2842.  You  referred  to  the  timber  that  was 
imported  a good  deal  and  the  timber  in  this 
country  now,  and  said  that  what  is  or  could  be 
grown  here  would  be  available  for  manufacture? — 

^62842a.J  For  manufacturing  articles  ? — Yes. 

2843.  I only  want  just  yes  or  no?— Yes.  I 

2844.  You  infer  a good  deal  of  the  timber 

coming-in  to  be  used  for  manufacture? — Sawn  wood. 
Well,  the  imports  of  hewn  woods  have  not  increased 
so  very  largely.  The  imports  of  sawn  woods  have  in- 
creased very  largely,  indeed  in  a far  larger  ratio. 
You  could  grow  the  timber  quite  well  here  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  You  could  grow  it  quite  well. 
In  this  case  you  would  have,  in  addition  to  the  value 
of  the  timber,  a large  sum  available  to  be  spent  here 
in  transport,  in  conversion,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
that  is  norv  sent  out  of  the.  country  to  pay  for  foreign 
workmen.  . , 

2845.  Then,  I think,  you  studied  m Germany  and 
elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

2846.  Is  the  State  in  Germany  and  France  the 
main  owner  of  the  forests,  or  are  there  private 
owners  ?— There  are  very  large  private  landowners 
both  in  Germany  and  France. 

2847.  But,  take  it  all  round,  the  State  is  the 
larger? — No  ; the  State  owns  very  large  forest  areas, 
but  both  in  France  and  in  Germany  the  woodland 
area  owned  by  private  landowners  and  village  com- 
munes or  corporations  largely  exceeds  that  owned  by 
the  State ; but  such  communal  woods  are  usually 
more  or  less  directly  and  stringently  under  State  man- 
agement; and  most  of  the  large  private  woodlands  are 
under  equally  good  and  methodical  economic  treat- 
ment. The  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  what 
obtain  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2848.  Tlie  scheme  that  you  have  just  placed  before 
the  Committee — that,  I think,  would  give  a great 


deal  of  rural  labour? — As  I pointed  out,  about  y,,,  (!  19n- 
£75,000,  out  of  a total  expenditure  of  £100,000  a ’ " 
year.  Nisbet, 

2849.  Per  annum  ? — Per  annum — would  be  mainly  Esq  , D.CEc. 
spent  ill  employing  rural  labour,  and  you  may  take 

it  that  on  a scheme  of  that  extent  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  sum  would  go  directly  or  'in- 
directly as  wages  paid  to  the  labouring  population. 

2850.  And  that  labour  would  be  mainly  in  the 
winter  time? — From  autumn  till  spring. 

2851.  The  planting? — The  planting. 

2852.  Autumn  and  spring  ? — Yes.  From  autumn 

(ill  spring. 

2853.  Well,  then,  you  suggest  spending  under  your 
scheme  a sum  of  £100,000.  That  is  a very  large 
sum.  But  supposing  that  the  scheme  was  worked— 

I am  assuming  that  your  scheme  was  adopted — 
could  it  be  worked  with  an  expenditure  of,  say, 

£50,000,  reducing  the  area? — Yes,  but  then, 

as  I pointed  out,  the  necessary  expenses  of 
establishment  would  be  increased  proportionately 
in  that  case.  The  larger  the  area  you  work  over  the 
less  the  industry  is  burdened  by  incidental  expendi- 
ture on  the  establishment. 

2854.  Therefore  the  larger  the  ratio  that  you  work 
the  scheme  out  on,  the  better  for  your  eventual  suc- 
cess ? — The  better  for  tlie  population  of  Ireland  in 
the  near  future,  and  for  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  Ireland  later  on. 

—And  profit  to  tlie 


That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Chairman.— We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Dr.  Nisbet. 

Witness. — I am  very  pleased  if  I can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance. Can  I take  this  report  (tlie  Report  of  1903-04)* 
and  do  the  editing  of  it? 


Witness.— I shall  remain  in  Dublin  to  do  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I shall  return  to-morrow.  I shall  also 
.add,  'as  note  4§,  a smaller  draft  scheme  for  pitwood 
and'  pulp-wood  specially,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  £35,000  a year  ; but  tlie  larger  schemt  is  the  prefer- 
able, if  funds  are  available. 


J.  H.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Timber  Merchant, 

2856.  Chairman. — You  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  articles  of  wood? — Yes,  in  Killes- 
handra. 

2857.  In  Killeshandra,  County  Cavan? — Yes. 

2858.  What  are  tlie  principal  articles  you  make?— 
With  your  permission  I will  read  a short  statement  I 
have  prepared. 

2859.  Very  good? — I live  in  Killeshandra  in  the 
County  Cavan.  For  twenty-one  years  I have  been 
engaged  in  tlie  business  of  timber  merchant-  and  saw- 
nulls.  I employ  about  forty-five  men  and  boys, 
mostly  native. 

2860.  Forty-five  men  and  boys  constantly? — Yes. 

2861.  All  the  year  round  ? — All  the  year  round, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  are  natives  of  the 
-county. 

2862.  Yes? — And  I have  trained  them  up  to  the 
business.  iSome  of  them  have,  I might  say,  emi- 
grated, but  I am  glad  to  say  they  came  back  again, 
•they  went  to  America,  and  some  of  them  came  back 
again.  I employ  them  in  the  manufacture  of  spade  and 
shovel  handles,  egg  and  butter  'boxes,  spokes,  felloes, 
An"Uaves,  .also  clogs,  clog  blocks,  and  soles. 

4863.  Do  you  make  clog-making  form  a part  of 
your  business?  -Yes.  I suppose  about  20  per  cent. 

blocks,  and  the  soles  of  tlie  clogs.  Any  clogs 
'Te  ''lake  we  sell  locally. 

2864.  Clogs?— Yes. 

^2865.  Locally  ?— Yes,  and  soles.  The  blocks  usually 
, V01’®1  of  England,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
an  . Westmoreland.  T buy  large  quantities 
Purposes  "t  S °f  nativ®  timljer  to  used  for  these 

,0“  To“  'b«.V  that  mostly  ?— Mostly  in  the  sur- 
! districts. 


round  i nc 


-ten96!,'  ln  itlle  surrounding  districts  ?— Yes, 

- , twelv'e  miles  of  Killeshandra.  During  the 


within 


kst  fifteen  ye; 

EliS  t^irn°I1dingB  under  the " Land"  Act  they 
availably  cut  all  tlie  trees  and  neglect  to  replant. 


Killeshandra,  County  Cavan,  examined. 

2868.  Do  yon  buy  any  timber  from  these  ?— Occa- 

sionally.  Sometimes  a landlord  who  intends  selling  ^ ' e c ler’ 

the  farm  to  liis  tenants  may  have  plantations  grow- 
ing in  the  same  districts.  He  generally  disposes  of 
the  timber,  and  when  the  tenants  purchase  theii 
holdings  the  ground  on  which  tlie  timber  grew  is 
sold  and  remains  unplanted. 

2869.  What  ? — Unplanted.  Occasionally  tlie  plan- 
tation is  sold  to  tenants  who  sell  the  timber  by 
auction,  afterwards  neglecting  to  replant  the  land. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Gill,  when  you  have  been  visit- 
ing Killeshandra  and  been  boating  upon  the  lake, 
you  have  noticed  a case  of  this  kind. 

2870.  I have? — A couple  of  mii-les  below  Lough 
Oughter  'Castle.  I was  offered  that  timber  at  a 
certain  price,  but  the  tenants,  three  of  the  tenants, 
combined  and  bought  it,  sold  it  by  auction,  and  now 
it  is  lying  just  barren. 

2871.  I would  like  to  have  more  particulars  about 
that  case.  How  much  wood  was  there  there.  What 
extent  of  wood? — I think  there  would  be  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  acres. 

2872.  All  in  one  block  ?— All  in  one  lot, 

2873.  Was  that  let  or  divided  amongst  several  ten- 
ants?— Amongst  three  tenants. 

2874.  Three?— Yes. 

2875.  Each  had  a slice  of  that  block  ? — Each  in  a 
partnership  had  it,  and  I believe  this  land  was  divi- 
ded amongst  the  three. 

2876.  Was  that  block  sold  to  them  when  they  were 
purchasing  their  holdings  under  the  Land  Act,  or 
did  they  buy  the  block  separately? — I think 
separately.  I won’t  be  certain. 

2877.  At  any  rate,  they  sold  it  in  common? — By 
auction,  and  sold  it  for  firewood,  privately. 

2878.  Now  they  are  making  no  use  of  the  land?— 

The  land  is  lying  barren  at  the  present  time.  This 
was  a block  on  the  side*  of  the  lake,  which  land  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  useless  for  anything  but  timber.  1 1 
was  most-  lamentable.  It  ruined  the  prospect. 
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Nov  6 1907.  2879.  Lord  Castletown.— All  being  cut  down? — 

' —L  ' All  being  cut  dowii.  Nothing  but  stump  left.  If 
J.  H.  Fletcher,  these  pieces  of  ground  were  replanted,  it  would  add 
Eaq.  to  the  scenery,  and  give  a certain  amount  of  employ- 

ment, and  also  grow  timber  that  would  be  required 
in  the  near  future. 

2880.  What  kind  of  timber? — Larch,  Scotch  spruce, 
ash,  oak,  and  beech. 

2881.  What  age? — It  seemed  to  be  about  sixty  to 
seventy  years. 

2882.  Good  trees  ? — Very  good  trees.  The  larch  very 
good. 

2883.  Larch  ? — Larch  very  good. 

2884.  Not  diseased  at  all  ? — Not  that  I know. 

2885.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age? — Sixty. 

2886.  And  not  diseased? — Not  diseased. 

2887.  That  is  most  satisfactory?—!  venture  to  say 
that  of  all  the  timber  I have  cut  and  manufactured 
during  these  years,  there  has  not  been  over  thirty-live 
per-cent,  of  the  land  re-planted,  which  proves  that 
in  tile  course,  of  fifteen  or  twenty -five  years,  we  shall 
have  a-  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  district,  thereby 
causing  the  industry  to  cease,  which  has  given  em- 
ployment to  so  many  in  Killeshandra  since  the  year 
1886. 

2888.  Chairman. — Then  what  period  do  you  anti- 
cipate that  will  happen  — Fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

2889.  The  supply  of  local  timber  will  have  got  so 
low  ?— That  it  will  not  be  worth  my  trouble. 

2890.  Your  industry  will  have  to  cease? — Yes.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I am  engaged  at  the  present  time 
getting  a new  lease  prepared.  I would  not  venture  to 
go  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

2891.  In  the  new  lease? — Yes. 

2892.  We  were  told  the  same  thing  by  a representa- 
tive of  Alesbury  Brothers,  of  Edenderry? — Yes. 

2893.  It  was  a very  striking  fact? — It  is  a fact. 
I could  take  you  round  anywhere  and  point  you  out 
hundreds  of  acres  cut  away  and  never  been  replanted. 

2894.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Have  any  new  plan 
tations  been  made— land  that  had  not  been  growing 
trees  before?— I believe  round  Cavan  there  has  been 
some  on  Lord  Farnham’s  property.  All  these  have 
been  replanted. 

2895.  It  would  not  at  all  compensate  for  the  lands 
that  have  been  cleared  and  not  replanted  ? — Well,  no, 
it  would  not. 

2896. '  Chairman. — Your  statement  on  that  point  is 
that,  as  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  only  35  per 
cent,  of  the  extent  of  the  clearances  have  been  re- 
panted? — Yes.  And  in  some  instances  some  of  the 
woods  that  have  been  replanted  have  not  been  netted  in 
against  rabbits,  and  the  consequence  is  rabbits  have 
destroyed  the  whole  plants.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
woods  along  by  the  lake  shore ; to  get  at  them  I 
have  to  go  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  with  a 
little  expenditure  in  sinking  some  of  the  shallows  in 
the  river,  I could  bring  it  to  the  mill,  in  four  or  five 
miles,  by  water.  In  the  case  of  plantations  that  have 
been  cut  and  replanted,  I consider  that  there  has 
been  a serious  mistake  made.  The  kinds  of  timber 
being  planted  are  generally  larch,  Scotch,  and 
spruce.  The  object  of  this  must  be  that  these  kinds 
of  timber  come  into  the  market  and  give  a return 
for  the  labour  earlier.  The  larch  is  usually  shipped 
for  colliery  purposes,  therefore  not  giving  much 
employment  in  tlie  country.  Larch  can  be 
cut  for  . about  tenpence  or.  one  shilling  a 
ton  in  the. wood,  and  it  will  cost  perhaps  three  shil- 
lings to  five  shillings  a ton  carting  to  the  railway 
station,  which  ends  the  employment  to  the  country. 
The  Scotch  and  spruce,  which  is  a very  cheap  class,  is 
used  for  local  requirements.  Scotch  and  spruce  the 
farmers  get  it  cut  into  scantlings  and  such  like  for 
sheds,  hay  sheds  and  out-buildings,  and  we  use  Scotch 
and  spruce  for  egg  boxes.  The  planting  of  ash, 
alder,  beech,  birch,  elm,  oak,  and  sycamore  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  a fact  in  the  County  Cavan.  They 
seem  to  be  planting  nothing  but  larch,  Scotch,  and 
spruce.  It  is  a serious  mistake.  If  this  error  in 
planting  is  not  rectified  we  shall  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  be  entirely  without  ash  for  spade,  shovel, 
and  tool  handles ; alder  and  birch  for  clog  soles ; 
beech  for  butter  boxes  and  firkins.  Adjoining  my 
place  is  one  of  the  lavgest  creameries  in  Ireland. 
I make  all  the  boxes  for  them,  and  I use  all  the 
beech  I can  get. 

2897.  Lord  Castletown.— Bearing  on  that  point, 
have  you  found  that  the  Danish  butter  boxes  have 


come  in  and  rather  militated  against  your  trade  ?— 
No. 

2898.  What  timber  do  you  use? — Beech.  All  the. 
beech  I can  get,  It  is  better  for  the  butter.  There  is 
no  smell  off  it.  It  is  more  dense  than  the  ordinary 
foreign  timber. 

2899.  Chairman.  -You  supply  the  local  creamery 
there  ? — Yes. 

2900.  And  some  other  local  creameries  ?— No,  only 
Killeshandra  Creamery. 

2901.  Do  you  make  butter  boxes  for  any  other 
customers? — Only  for  local  dealers  in  country-made 
butter. 

2902.  In  the  country  towns? — Yes. 

2903.  Your  trade  is  mainly  a local  trade? — Yesr 
in  the  butter  boxes. 

2904.  The  handles  for  spade  handles  and  spokes. 
Where  is  your  trade  for  these?— The  spade  handles 
generally  go  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

2905.  You  send  them  there? — Yes.  I have  an  open 
order  for  as  many  as  I can  make  as  a matter  of  fact. 

I am  training  up  three  or  four  boys  specially  for 
that  purpose. 

2906.  Spade  handles? — The  spades  usually  go  out 
to  the  diamond  mines  at  Kimberley. 

2907.  The  spokes? — The  oak  is  the  only  timber  that, 

I think  is  depreciated  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  The  cause  of  that  is  that  our  Irish  railway 
companies  have  almost  given  up  using  oak  scantlings 
for  the  wagons.  They  prefer  the  American  oak,  be- 
cause when  we  gave  the  timber  to  them  it  was  given 
in  the  round.  They  can  go  to  Liverpool  now  and 
purchase  the  scantlings  by  tons.  In  1902  I had  over 
£1,000  worth  of  splendid  oak,  and  I tried  the  three 
different  companies  in  Dublin  here,  and  I could  not  ; 
have  given  it  to  them.  I was  unable  to  sell  it  to 
them.  Consequently  I had  to  look  for  another  market 
for  the  oak,  and  I had  to  cleave  it  into  spokes. 

2908.  Into  spokes? — Yes,  into  spokes. 

2909.  That  is  what  you  have  done? — That  is  what 
I have  done. 

2910.  Where  do  you  sell  the  spokes? — Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  generally. 

2911.  What  class  of  vehicles  are  these  spokes  re- 
quired for? — Some,  I daresay,  for  motor  cars,  gun 
carriages ; some  for  the  ordinary  cart  work,  for 
heavy  carting  in  towns. 

2912.  Well,  your  statement  is,  that  unless  the 
varieties  of  timber  that  are  being  replanted  in- 
clude more  ash,  beech,  and  oak,  that  a great  mistake 
will  be  made  ? — A serious  mistake. 

2913.  Because  these  timbers  are  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  handles,  butter  boxes,  and  so  forth  ?— • 
Yes.  I should  mention  sycamore.  There  is  no  syca- 
more hardly  being  planted.  Sycamore  is  a very  high- 
priced  wood  when  it  comes  up  to  twenty  and  twenty- 
four  indies  quarter  girth — that  is  on  the  side.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  wood  that  is  grown  in  Ireland 
when  you  get  that  size. 

2914.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly'. — By  what  age  would 
it  attain  that? — Possibly  100  years.  I believe  our 
Irish  timber  is  equal  to  any  timber  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  Yvorld.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  our  ash 
cannot  be  beaten.  Now,  I Yvould  urge  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  our  landholders  to  plant  trees  on  the 
waste  pieces  of  ground,  as  the  timber  would  be  in- 
creasing while  they  were  sleeping,  and  they  would 
be  helping  to  provide  employment  for  years  to  come. 

I would  also  suggest  that  the  Land  Commission  should 
have  power  to  appoint  inspectors  who  would  take  note 
of  the  trees  growing  on  lands  purchased  under  the 
Act,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  prevented  from 
cutting  timber  with  the  Conimissioners’  sanction,  and 
when  any  was  cut  that  the  tenant  should  be  com- 
pelled to  plant  in  its  place.  Occasionally  they  cut 
a tree  and  bring  it  into  the  mill.  Possibly  it  |s 
not  the  sort  of  timber  they  require,  but  I am  quit® 
willing  to  exchange  with  them,  and  give  them  what 
they  require.  Sometimes  it  is  foreign  timber  they  re- 
quire, and  sometimes  native. 

2915.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  that  statemen 
of  yours,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  time  ' 


Witness. — Twenty -five  years  time.  , 

2916.  Twenty-five  years.  Your  industry  a 
Killeshandra  must  cease.  Is  there  anything, 
in  your  opinion,  that  can  be  done  which  worn 
avert  what,  I would  think  would  be  a loca 
calamity  to  Killeshandra  ? -Yes ; that  the  Gove  - 
ment  shall  advance  money  at  a low  interest  to  pla 


these  waste  places 
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2917.  Now  ? — Now. 

2918.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  planting 
were  now  begun,  that  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years’ 
time  there  .would  be  a sufficient  supply  locally  avail- 
able for  your  industry —for  an  industry  such  as  yours 
in  Ireland,  such  a supply  as  would  suffice  to  keep  it 
running? — Well,  with  what  there  is  growing,  and 
what  would  be:  coming  on,  and  the  thinnings  are  such 
that  I am  sure  there  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
mill  running. 

2919.  So  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  situation  1 
— Not  too  late. 

2920.  ^Lord  Castletown.— But  it  must  be  done  at 

2921.  Chairman . — 1 1 is  an  urgent  matter  ?— For 
instance,  birch  that  we  use  for  clog  soles  will  grow 
sufficiently  for  us  to  use  it  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years.  This  is  a case . that  has  happened  at 

' Killeshandra.  About  twenty-one  years  ago  I hap- 
pened to  be  working  for  a party  who  cleared  all  the 
alder  and  birch  out  of  it.  I have  just  done  so  in  the 
last  twelve  months  again. 

2922.  It  is  all  cleared  out? — Yes,  ,all  cleared  out 
that  was  large  enough  for  the  purpose;  any  that 
was  too  small,  of  course,  we  left  it. 

2923.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Kelly. — For  which  of  your 
purposes  do  you  use  tile  alder? — For  clog  soles. 
Alder  dog  soles  go  to  Lancashire ; but  for  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  or  Westmoreland,  where  it  is 
more  agricultural  work,  the  heavier  sole  is  used. 

2924.  Which  is  made  of  ? — Birch.  There  is  a point 
.1  wish  to  mention  with  reference  to  railway  rates 
and  facilities.  I find  that  in  the  case  of  sending 
round  timber  away,  I have  a great  difficulty  in 
getting  supplied  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
wagons  to  take  the  timber  to  the  port.  About  .a 
•fortnight  ago  I ordered  nine  wagons  for  this  pur- 

: pose,  and  only  on  Saturday  last  was  I enabled  to 
forward  the  timber,  and  even  then,  I had  to  order 
• foreign  timber  from  Dublin  and  to  use  the  wagons 
sent  loaded  tb  me  to  Killeshandra,  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  unable  to  get  the  cargo  away. 
Indeed  it  is  more  than  a fortnight  since  I ordered 
the  wagons.  They  sent  me  four,  wagons,  and  I got 
them  loaded.  They  remained  loaded  for  a few  days, 
but  at  last  I got  them  to  send'  them  to  Dublin.  They 
got  me  two  or  three  more  after  I had  wired  almost 
daily  for  a supply.  'Eventually  I had  occasion  to 
order  some  foreign  stuff  from  Dublin  and  flat  wagons 
happened  to  come.  I unloaded  them  as  soon  as 
possible  and  loaded  them  again,  hut  it  was  not  till 
Saturday  last  we  got  them  filled;  so  that  we  are 
handicapped  that  way. 

2925.  You  are  on  the  Great  Northern  ? — No,  the 
Midland  Great  Western.  All  this  loading  at  Kil- 
lesnandra  must  be  done  by  hand,  and  it  is  very 
heavy  work,  taking  five  or  six  men. 

2926.  Chairman. — There  is  no  crane? — There  is  a 
crane  in  the  store,  and  occasionally  I can  get 
the  use  of  it  for  loading,  but  it  is  not  often.  I 
have  applied  three  or  four  times  to  them  to  put  up 
a crane  for  that  purpose,  but  still  they  say  it  would 
not  pay  them. 


2927.  Have  you  given  any  evidence  of  that  to  the 
Ivan  way  Commission  ? — I was  not  invited. 

2928.  I'_  think  you  ought  to  send  in  a statement  to  • 
them  giving  those  facts. 

2929.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Was  that  round- 

wood  you  washed  to  send  away  ?— It  was.  We  did 
not  use  it  ourselves.  It  was  the  crookedest  we  had 
or  that  I could  get  hold  of  for  boat-building  pur- 
poses. ° r 

2830.  Oak  or  elm? — All  oak,  crooked  pieces.  Re- 
garding rates  for  partly  manufactured  goods,  I find 
that  it  takes  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  their  value  to 
deliver  them  in  the  market— that  is,  the  English 
market.  ° 

2931.  Chairman. — Partly  manufactured  goods? — 
Rough  sawn  woods,  in  planks  and  scantlings.  In 
sending  finished  goods,  spade  and  shovel  handles  to 
my  customers  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  usually 
costs  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  to  pay  the  car- 
riage, showing  that  we  still  require  lower  rates  to 
enable  us  to  compete  successfully  against  the  British 
and  American  products.  America  is  one  of  our 
greatest  competitors.  They  can  get  stuff  as  cheap 
from  America  to  England  as  wliat  I can  send  it  from 
Killeshandra  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  I know 
timber  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  England 
who  have  .almost-  stopped  buying  ash,  as  they  can 
buy-  the  manufactured  article  as  cheap  in  Liverpool 
as  I can  have  dt  here. 

2932.  You  have  heard  Dr.  Nisbet’s  evidence  just 
now,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  supplies  from 
America  at  no  very  distant  period  will  hare  become 
shorter,  because  the  American  population  is  inereas- 
mg  and  they  are  cutting  down  their  woods  pretty 
rapidly,  so  the  difficulty  you.  mention  may  right 
itself  in  time,  though  perhaps  not  time  enough  for 
you  to  take  advantage  of  it  ?— Yes,  too  late  to  benefit 
Killeshandra. 

2933.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  ask  what  is  the  value  of 
the  timber  you  use  in  the  year  in  your  own  factory  ? 

— V\  e use  about  £500  worth,  and  I pay  in  wares 
cartages,  and  such  like  in  the  town  of  Killeshandra 
from  £1,200  to  £1,400  a year. 

2934.  Chairman.— In  the  little  village  of  Kille- 
shandra ?— Yes,  a little  village  of  about  600  inhabi- 

2335.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — 'So  you  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  asset  to  Killeshandra. 

Chairman. — He  is.  I had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Mr.  Fletcher’s  premises  there,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly a credit  to  the  locality. 

Witness. — I intend  putting  down  extra  plant  as 
soon  as  I get  the  lease  regulated.  The  whole  twenty 
years  that  I have  been  there  I have  only  had  in 
that  time  two  months  of  what  I might  call  slack 
time  ; we  always  had  more  work  than  we  could 
possibly  do. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— I hope  there  will  be  many 
more  like  you. 

2936.  Chairman.— And  that  before  the  fifteen  years 
are  up  the  situation  will  he  6aved  ? — You  and  the 
Government  have  it  in  your  own  hands,  and  I hope 
you  will  help  as  far  as  possible. 


George  Evans,  Esq.,  Timber  Merchant,  Cloughjordan,  County  Tipperary,  examined. 


Yes^  ^haiRman. — You  are  a buyer  of  timber  ? — 
.And,  you  bare  been  for  many  years  buying 

■ in  LiverpoolUS  COUH*'ry  *01  ^ulns  An  England  ? — Yes, 

■ ““ m.  0l,ieflJ  0,1  JO”  °"1 
hav?  70u  have  a g0**1  deal  of  experience  ?— I 

^ years’  experience, 

direct! i-  +i  ™e  ^ber  trade  in  Ireland  as  it  affects 
and  nv  ■ e Purcbase  of  woods  from  owners  ? — Yes, 
and  previous  to  that,  in  England. 

anxiofiR  ^ yo1?  are  .aware,  the  Committee  are  very 
timber  is  u-P*  iP  fPts  ah°ufc  the  extent  to  which 
occupiers  iPr8 , ouplt  up  directly  from  owners  and 
are  bei™  n,  7re;anc*>  and  the  extent  to  which  woods 

• Planted  pPv  down  ln  sections  without  being  re- 
, i Si™  some  results  of 

«on  to7“7i.P!J l~Th°  Sts*  thing  I wish  to  men  - 
you  is  the  existing  woods.  With  regard  to  their 


being  preserved,  they  are  not  worth  preserving,  for  ( 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  already  cut  out  all  the  i 
valuable  timbers  from  them.  In  the  majority  of 
oases  in  Ireland  they  have  already  been  mu  over. 

2943.  Most  of  the  existing  woods,  you  say,  have 
been  so  thinned  of  their  valuable  timber  that  they 
are  not  worth  preserving  as  they  stand  ? — Certainly 
not. 

2944.  You  mean  by  that,  however,  not  that  they 
should  be  left  there  ? — I mean  to  cut  them  away  clearly 
and  replant-. 

2945.  Lord  Castletown. — You  are  referring  only 
to  special  woods  ? — I am  referring  to  the  woods  .which 
have  been  run  over. 

2946.  Which,  you  know  of?— Yes. 

2947.  Chairman.— Your  statement  does  not  include 
all  existing  woods? — No;  there  are  exceptions  in  the 
case,  say,  of  young  larch,  which  it  would  not  be  right 
to  meddle  with,-  as  well  as  ash  and  oak,  perhaps. 
There  are  also  some  thriving  plantations  of  beech 
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and  sycamore.  The  existing  woods  I am  speaking  of 
have  been  largely  run  over  on  the  bulk  of  the  estates 
in  Ireland,  I have  been  through  all  the  country, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience of  actual  surveys. 

2948.  Lord  Castletown  — In  point  of  fact,  the  big 
timber  is  largely  taken  out? — Yes. 

2949.  Owing  to  injudicious  thinning  on  the  part 

of  the  proprietor  ? — Yes.  You  would  get  a tree  cut 
here,  and  another  thirty  yards  off-  Thinning  like 
that  was  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or 
forester.  ....... 

2950.  So,  a good  deal  of  it  is  due  to  injudicious 
thinning  ? — Yes ; because  it  has  been  left  to  men  that 
did  not  understand  it.  Now,  as  to  skirtings.  A good, 
proportion  of  the  woodland  in  Ireland'  consists  of 
narrow  belts  skirting  demesnes.  This  is  a sad  waste 
of  land,  .as  well  as  being  expensive  as  regards  fencing, 
and  the  timber  produced  is  mostly  two-thirds  coarse 
and  inferior,  worth  only  the  lowest  market  prices — in 
some  eases  barely  clearing  the  cost  of  labour  and  tran- 
sit to  England.  ’ It  is  a most  expensive  and  waste- 
ful way  of  planting.  It  is  shading  so  much 
more  land  as  well  instead  of  having  a large  area 
together.  Independent  of  that  the  trees  on  the  out- 
side of  these  belts  are  nearly  unmarketable,  as  a 
rule,  or  if  they  are  sold  the  margin  after  paying 
expenses  leaves  nothing  for  the  grower.  Suppose,  we 
will  say,  the  trees  are  five  miles  away  from  Bally - 
brophy  Station,  it  would  cost  as  much  to  put 
beech  on  the  market  in  Liverpool  as  it  would  be 
worth.  That  would  leave  nothing  For  the  grower. 

I am  now  speaking  of  coarse  wood  on  the  outside  of 
skirtings. 

2951.  Chairman.—  Hence  the  complaint  of  the 
grower  that  timber  does  not  pay  ? — Yes. 

2952.  If  the  same  mistakes  were  made  .in  any  busi- 
ness the  result  would  also  be  failure? — Yes.  Of  course 
if  you  do  not  found  your  business  in  the  first  instance 
on  right  lines  it  will  be  a failure. 

2953.  Would  you  give  some  particulars  from  your 
own  experience  of  the  conditions  of  trade  as  regards 
purchasing  timber  crop  from  owners  and  occupiers  ? 

In  the  majority  of  cases  I purchase  it  in  bulk,  but 
at  all  times  I am  open  to  purchase  whichever 
way  the  owner  prefers,  either  by  the  ton,  or  by  the 
tree,  or  any  way.  Now,  we  take  one  case  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  where  I purchased  up  the  Youghal  woods, 
on  the  Ponsonby  Estate.  We  had  there  127  acres,  all 
enclosed  in  about  five  or  six  different  woods.  Out  of 
that  I calculated  twenty -seven  acres  for  waste,  so  that 
the  purchase  averaged  £15  per  acre  for  twenty-three 
years’  planting.  It  had  been  planted  just  twenty- 
lliree  years,  but  of  course  I took  out  the  twenty-seven 
acres  for  waste  roads  and  small  stretches  between. 

2954.  That  was  the  price  paid  to  the  proprietor?-  - 
That  was  what  the  proprietor  git  in  cadi  down — 
£1,500  down. 

2955.  And  nil  the  other  expenses?— Came  on  the 
purchaser.  The  total  expenditure  there  laid  out  was 
£3,500  for  carting,  labour,  and  so  forth . 


2956.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. —That  was  £2,500  for 
expense  and  £1,500  for  the  timber? — No;  £3,500  over 
and  above  the  purchase  money. 

2957.  The  whole  outlay,  then,  was  £5,000? — Yes. 
Now,  a great  quantity  of  that  went  to  Cardiff  for 
pit  wood.  It  was  shipped  direct  from  Youghal,  and 
that  was  what  Mr.  Nisbet  was  suggesting  to  plant 
in  Ireland.  I say  do  not  plant  it  by  any  means. 

2958.  Chairman.— Do  not  plant  wliat? — Pit  wood. 

2959.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Those  were  mostly 
larch  ?— -Two-thirds  larch  and  one-third  Scotch  pine. 
That  was  my  estimate.  The  Scotch  fetched  14,s.  6(1. 
in  Cardiff,  and  went  as  low  as  13s.  9 </.  while  we  were 
working  at  it.  Then  there  was  6 d.  broker’s  commis- 
sion to  take  off  that  and  2£-  per  cent,  discount,  so  it 
would  not  allow  paying  the  grower  a penny  for  it. 

2960.  You  do  not  advise  going  in  extensively 
for  pit  wood?— Not  by  any  means.  We  cannot 
compete  with  the  French  and  Spanish  growers 
of  pit  wood.  They  have  control  of  the'  South 
W ales  mavket  for  this  class  of  wood  and  level  the 
prices  for  same.  The  Spanish  merchants  have  only 
been  competing  with  us  in  tins  market  during  the 
last  ton  years  or  so.  Of  course  the  Spanish'  mer- 
chants did  not  come  against  us  until  within  the'  last 
ten  rears.  As  Mr.  Nisbet  says,  thei'e  is  plenty  of 


demand  for  it,  I could  sell  30,000  tons  annually 
without  any  trouble.  The  pit  wood  we  send  to  Liver- 
pool is  totally  different.  The  Lancashire  collieries 
will  not  use  the  spruce  and  Scotch,  fir  the  same  as  they 
do  in  South  Wales.  They  want  good  larch  pit  wood, 
and  the  price  that  will  fetch  is  about  26s.  a ton.  At; 
present  it  is  a little  more,  but  it  as  not  varied  much 
from  that  during  twenty  years.  Now  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  grow  larch  for  the  Lancashire  collieries  than 
to  grow  pit  wood  for  the  South  Wales  collieries. 

2961.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— In  what  year  (lid 
you  send  the  Ponsonby  woods  across  to  Cardiff  ?~ 
About  seven  years  back. 

2962.  I was  told  the  Cardiff  miners,  like  the  Lan- 
cashire miners,  refused  to  work  unless  the  mines  were 
propped  with  larch  and  the  better  class  of  timber. 
Did  you  hear  that?— I did  not. 

2963.  I was  told  it  by  a grower  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ponsonby  Estate,  and  that  he  was 
getting  a better  price  for  that  reason? — We  cannot 
send  larch  to  Cardiff,  except  very  small  wood,  be- 
cause they  will  not  give  us  a fair  price  for  it.  I 
shipper  larch  to  Cardiff  some  time  ago,  because  it 
was  too  small— about  an  inch  in  diameter  too  small— 
to  bo  sent  to  Lancashire. 

2964.  Lord  Castletown.— You  do  not  send  any  pit 
wood  to  Cardiff?— I am  compelled  to  ship  it  at  diffe- 
rent times  when  I take  whole  plantations  in  bulk. 

2965.  Surely  you  want  to  make  a profit?— Yes; 
but  when  you  have  whole  plantations  to  clear,  some 
portion  is  often  shipped  at  a loss. 

2966.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  send  the  superior 
wood  to  Lancashire  and  the  inferior  to  Cardiff  ?— Yes. 
If  you  buy  a wood  in  bulk  and  you  are  compelled  to 
clear  it,  you  must  make  a market  of  it  somewhere. 
I have  a lot  of  that  at  the  present  time  which  I 
would  leave  on  the  estate  if  I possibly  coukl. 

2967.  Lord  Castletown.— You  have  saw-mills  upon 
the  spot  ? — Yes.  I put  one  up  at  Baltinglass  and 
another  at  Major  Kingscot’s 

2968.  Do  you  find  that  pays  ?— Yes,  for  cutting  up 
Scotch  fir  and  spruce  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  it 


2969.  Chairman. — You  put  up  a mill  at  Baltin- 
glass?— Yes;  I have  several  mills  going  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  Scotch  fir  and 
spruce  pay. 

2970.  I want  to  ask  you  another  question,  iou 
said  that  pit  wood  did  not  pay,  and  you  sent  it  away 
at  a loss? — Yes. 

2971.  You  put  up  a saw-mill  to  cut  up  the  other 
timber  and  thus  you  make  it  pay? — Quite  so. 

2972.  These  mills  you  have  are  small  mills  put  up 
in  the  woods? — Yes,  portable  mills. 

2973.  Where  you  are  obliged  to  cut  down  the 
timber  ? — Yes  ; we  have  one  at  Baltinglass  just  now. 

2974.  Is  it  intended  to  replant  the  Ponsonby  wood 
you  spoke  of  awhile  ago? — No. 

2975.  Or  Major  Kingscot’s  ?— He  is  going  to  re- 
plant-. My  agreement  is  to  work  in  parallel  lines 
across  the  wood,  so  that  lie  can  follow  up  behind  me. 
Of  course  we  have  not  got  enough  clear  for  him  yet, 
but  he  will  have  room  next  year. 

2976.  In  many  of  the  cases  where  you  buy  woods 

and  have  saw-mills,  is  replanting  Being  carried  out. 
— In  very  few  cases.  . 

2977.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  where  you  buy 
wood  there  is  no  replanting? — No,  the  land  is  left 
derelict.  I could  point  to  one  now  where  I cut  down 
seventeen  years  ago.  They  hurried  me  out  because 
they  wanted  to  replant,  and  never  a tree  was  put  m 
from  that  day  to  this.  That  was  in  the  KilmalloeK 
district,  and  at  the  time  of  buying  I considered  l 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  of  larch  I had  ev 


2978.  And  it  has  never  been  replanted?— Never;  it 

has  been  a waste  ever  since.  T 

2979.  Do  you  know  what  its  state  is  now  ? « 

derelict  now?— It  is  just  used  for  shooting,  and  it 
a great  pity,  because  if  it  had  been  replanted  tn 
would  be  a valuable  plantation  there  now.  As  > 
as  I can  recollect,  I gave  about  £3,000  for  that  Pla  ' 
tation.  , ... 

2980.  How  many  acres  ?— Somewhere  about  to  ) 


: £75 


Irish  acres.  , 

2981.  That  should  have  paid  very  well-  over 
per  Irish  acre  ? — There  is  fine  larch  and  beech, 
they  would  have  done  very  well  if  properly  loo 


after. 
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2982.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— What  was  the  age  of 
the  wood  at  the  time? — As  near  as  I could  tell  you 
about  forty-five  years.  There  was  no  very  big  wood 
in  it,  but  it  was  splendid  timber,  and  well  grown.  It 
had  good  shelter  from  the  west,  and  was  marvellously 
straight,  clean,  and  even  in  size. 

2983.  Lord  Castletown. — You  have  considerable 
experience  of  all  classes  of  timber? — Yes. 

2984.  Do  you  consider  the  Irish  timber  good? — It 
is  as  good  as  any  to  be  got.  I had  a strong  argument 
with  a man  in  Liverpool  recently.  He  would  not 
buy  Irish  ash  for  wicket  sticks.  I said:  “I’ll  make 
you  buy  it.”  I sent  a representative  over  with  a 
sample  of  best  wicket  sticks,  and  told  him  to  take 
them  to  this  gentleman,  a Mr.  Berry,  and  show  them 
to  him,  and  he  admitted  they  were  as  good  as  ever 
lie  saw. 

2985.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — These  were  for  the 
cricket  field  ? — Yes ; the  feeling  they  have  against 
Irish  wood  is  only  a prejudice.  They  have  seen  bad 
samples  of  ash  coming  out  of  the  country,  and  some 
is  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  it  creates  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  those  people. 

2986.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pre- 
judice to  Irish  timber  subsists  because  of  a lack  of 
proper  organisation  in  the  trade  ? — Yes  ; there  is  no 
proper  grading  down  of  the  timber;  the  timber  is 
sold  in  a rough  and  unsystematic  manner. 


2987.  That  gives  it  a bad  reputation  ?— Yes.  It 
has  been  done  for  years  back,  and,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  larch,  we  could  never  sell  our  larch  at  the 
same  price  they  get  for  Welsh  or  English.  That  may 
seem  strange  to  you ; all  the  same  it’s  a fact. 

2988.  Why  could  not  we?— Because  we  must  get  it 
put  on  ship.  And  we  can’t  ship  it  in  lengths  the 
same  as  they  do  from  W ales  or  England,  forty,  fifty, 
and  sixty  feet  long.  If  we  could  we  would  make  as 
much  of  it ; but  we  can’t,  and  we  have  to  cut  it  into 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  lengths,  and  so  they  know  at  a 
glance  it  is  Irish  wood. 


2989.  Why  should  you  be  obliged  to  cut  it  to  these 
lengths?— Because  you  can’t  get  ships  to  take  it  in 
very  long  lengths  ; it  can’t  be  stored. 

2990.  Lord  Castletown. — You  can’t  get  it  shipped  ? 
—You  might  have  it  lying  on  the  quays  for  months 
before  you  would  get  a ship  to  take  it. 

2991.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  French  trade 
to  Cardiff  ?— Yes. 

2992.  Do  they  ship  it  at  long  lengths? — No;  four 
and  a half  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet. 

2993.  They  are  short  lengths  ?— Yes  ; sometimes 
they  run  to  thirteen  feet. 

2994.  If  the  French  send  it  in  short  lengths,  how 
K “ tlley  don’t  suffer  the  same  as  the  Irish? — The 
same  wood  won’t  sell  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
districts  that  will  sell  in  Wales. 

2995.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  could  sell  the 
If  larf  l{  you  could  ship  it  in  the  long  lengths? 
ft  would  sell  equally  with  the  English  and  Welsh. 

f'  f ® Present  time  it  does  not.  There  is  a differ- 
nQQf  Per  foot,  2(7.  sometimes. 
arZ°°:  Chairman.— Now.  in  addition  to  your  own 
manvffif  a®.  a,  purchaser  of  timber,  do  you  know 
y other  timber  merchants  who  buy  up  woods  in 
hasfnf6  w?y  in.  the  country?— Yes';  the  number 
oqq7  lase^  considerably  in  recent  years, 
y . number  has  increased  in  recent  years? — 

JsR&jf  i?ato  0,„tM"Ss  ™ Ml  by  the 
before  then  **  "aS;  t“ere  were  very  *ew  over  here 

,th®  rfml)er  is  also  increased  by  reason 
30fin  Act  of  1903  ?~Yes>  it  has. 
crease  tb  6 of  the  Land  Act  has  been  to  in- 
h“  tw” 

ber  away  mif  Possession  he  sweeps  the  tim- 

?!  them  " h,*A'5‘  “*■  “ « ™7  !» 

18  not  worth  r,  lt_  • course,  m many  cases,  it 
3002  It  • preserving- 

taken  for  rentetv  °W?  15?thout  any  measures  being 
that  sort  at  all  ^ ’ without  anything  of 

3003'  7)0  70U  know  of  any  other  cases  in  which  land- 


owners have  cut  without  replanting  ? — Yes  ; only  too 
many,  I am  sorry  to  say.  I have  tried  for  years  to 
induce  them  to  plant,  and  have  even  offered  to  take 
up  the  planting  at  so  much  per  acre. 

3004.  You  have  offered  to  do  it  yourself? — I have 
done  it  in  some  cases,  giving  a certain  price  for  the 
woods,  with  an  offer  to  replant,  gratis.  I did  it 
simply  to  induce  replanting,  but  very  few  of  them 
will  respond.  The  point  is  to  get  the  money,  and 
then  they  forget  all  about  replanting. 

3005.  As  the  general  result  of  your  experience,  you 
find  that  the  cutting  down  of  timber,  without  pro- 
vision for  replanting,  is  going  on  at  a dangerous 
and  wasteful  pace,  at  the  present  time  in  Ireland?— 
Yes,  at  a terrible  pace.  We  shall  soon  devastate  the 
the  country. 

3006.  If  the  country  were  devastated  in  that  way, 
it  would  be  a serious  loss  ? — It  would  spell  ruin. 

3007.  It  would  be  a serious  loss  in  many  directions, 
including  these  local  industries,  such  as  Mr.  Fletcher 
told  us  of  just  now? — Yes. 

3008.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  estimate  the  loss 
that  would  accrue  to  the  country  from  this  ? — We 
■should  suffer  terribly  from  drought  at  times,  and  from 
floods  at  others.  There  would  be  no  water  conser- 
vancy then.  You  would  have  nothing  to  store  it  up, 
if  your  woods  are  taken  away. 

3009.  The  price  of  timber  to  all  timber  users  would 
necessarily  be  increased  ? — It  is  increasing  at  the 
present  time,  for  good  quality  timber,  and,  as  I was 
telling  you  before,  our  woods  have  been  picked  over 
so  much,  we  now  have  to  go  abroad  for  the  best 
wood.  The  best  ash  coming  into  use  now  comes  in  from 
Austria. 

3010.  In  your  opinion,  some  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  check  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber, 
and  to  provide  for  replanting  generally  ? — Yes. 

3011.  Have  you  any  suggestions  upon  that  subject  ? 

r~te  llaTO  SeVera1,  but  1 wiU  deal  with  them  a little 

3012.  Very  well,  then? — The  next  point  I would 
deal  with  is  the  necessity  for  State  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  County  Council  nurseries,  supple- 
mented by  a small  rate  from  each  county.  Ground 
to  the  extent  of,  say  fifty  acres,  to  be  acquired  by 
each  County  Council,  at  a cost  of,  say,  not  exceed- 
ing £1,500,  and  a further  outlay  of  £500  for  stocking 
same,  and  building  a forester’s  cottage  therein.  In 
many  cases,  the  £1,500  would  more  than  cover  the 
cost  of  the  land  required,  and  would  leave  a larger 
amount  for  building,  stocking,  fencing,  etc.  The 
average  would  probably  work  out  at  £1,200  and  £800. 
To  stock  these  nurseries.  In  the  first  place,  seedlings 
must  be  purchased  and  cultivated  for  two  seasons, 
when  a start  would  be  made  to  supply  the  demands  of 
anyone  desirous  of  planting.  After  the  first  season’s 
stock  for  the  nursery,  the  nurseryman  in  charge 
would  be  required  tc  produce  his  own  plants  from 
seeds,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  supply  to  the  lowest 
possible  margin.  Should  the  County  Councils  take  up 
waste  lands,  they  could  then  have  their  own  nurseries 
to  draw  upon  for  supplies ; no  other  system  can  com- 
pare with  this  for  economy.  No  long  railway  jour- 
ney to  any  part  of  the  country,  consequently  the  per- 
centage of  failures  in  planting  would  be  reduced  to 
a minimum.  With  young  forest  trees,  long  exposure 
to  the  air  .causes  a heavy  percentage  of  failures. 
Young  men  could  lie  trained  in  the  nurseries,  and 
after  a time  oould  go  out  and  superintend  planting, 

3013.  So  that  each  county  would  have  a local 
nursery  of  its  own? — Yes. 

3014.  And  you  believe  that  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  planting  ?— Yes,  it  would  reduce  the  cost.  At 
the  present  time  you  must  send  away  largely  for 
your  trees.  -Why  not  grow  them  in  the  country. 
They  have  to  be  grown  in  the  private  nurseries 
where  you  get  them.  Why  not  In  the  county  ? It  is 
a simple  matter  and  not  a very  costly  one.  It  is  a 
question  of  £2,000  for  each  county,  only  £64,000  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland. 

3015.  It  would  be  a remunerative  undertaking? 

It  would  be  very  remunerative.  Far  and  away 
better  buy  your  trees  at  home,  and  in  many  oases 
lessen  the  cost,  by  30  per  cent.,  and  very  often  the 
plants  die  on  the  way  from  England  or  Wales. 

Q 
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Georga  Evans, 
Esq. 
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3016.  Die  on  the  way?— Yes,  they  are  so  long  an 

•transit.  „ 

3017.  A tree  is  like  a fish  taken  out  of  waiter  ( — 
Yes,  and  sometimes  people  want  a rather  'big  tree 
for  planting,  but  that  is  a mistake.  The  young  tree 
is  full  of  fibrous  roots,  and  will  take  root  at  once,  while 
the  older  tree  does  not  start  nearly  so  well  as  the 
younger  one.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
acquiring  land  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  for 
the  purpose  of  planting,  that  would  be  a most  de- 
sirable scheme  and  should  by  all  means  be  taken 
up  by  every  County  Council.  It  at  once  forms  an 
outlet  for  the  nursery  which  would  keep  up  the 
supply  for  all  times.  In  purchasing  the  land  for 
planting,  I would  fix  a maximum  price  of  £10  per 
acre  and  an  average  not  exceeding  £6. 

3018.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a higher  price  than 
that  would  be  an  unprofitable  price  ?— It  would. 

3019.  You  heard  Dr.  Nisbet’s  estimate  ? — I did  not 
catch  exactly  what  his  estimate  was. 

3020.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly— His  estimate  was 
an  annual  value  of  one  shilling  per  .acre  and  twenty- 
two  years’  purchase? — I go  far  beyond  that  shilling 

3021.  You  would  go  up  to  £10? — Yes,  as  a limit. 

3022.  But  land  valued  for  £10  has  a great  deal  of 
agricultural  value?— Yes,  that  would  be-  grazing 

3023.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  take  away 
land  from  the  purposes  of  agriculture  .and  put  at 
to  the  purposes  of  forestry? — Iff  it  would  be  better 
I would  do  so ; but  let  us  presume  the  owner  has 
got  300  or  400  acres  of  this  class  of  land,  he  dees 
not  want  to  farm  it  himself,  and  he  could  not  let 
it  on  the  eleven  months’  system. 

3024.  It  would  not  bring  in  so  very  much  under 

the  eleven  months’  system  ? — In  the  West  the  land 
randies  don’t  bring  in .. 

3025.  'Lord  Castletown.— It  is  not  fashionable, 
anyway  ?— I suggest  land  the  owner  would  sell  to  the 
first  buyer.  If  the  County  Councils  had  permission 
they  would  step  in  and  take  it  over. 

3026.  ‘Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— ‘Would  it  be  advis- 

able that  we  should  advise  the  ‘County  'Council  to  do 
such  a thing.  You  take  500  acres  at  £10  per  acre, 
that  is  investing  £5,000  out  of  which  they  will  have 
to  lie  for  a long  period,  they  must  let  it  lie  over  for 
thirty  years  at  least,  and  in  the  meantime  the  rate- 
payers would  have  to  pay  interest  every  year  on  the 
£5,000?— Yes.  , , . , 

3027.  Of  course  that  exacts  a heavy  burden  ?— 

Y<3028.  If  they  paid  £1  an  acre  for  the  land  instead 
of  £10  it  would  mean  £500  instead  of  £5,000,  m 
which  case  the  matter  would  be  workable  ?— It  is 
merely  my  limit.  I firmly  believe  you  might  get  a 
great  deal  of  good  land  at  £2  per  acre. 

3029.  The  £10  is  your  maximum  ?— Yes,  but  I be- 
lieve you  could  get  land  at  £2  per  acre. 

3030.  We  would  be  on  a better  financial  basis  then. 

3031.  Chairman.— You  desire  to  say  something  as 
to  giving  encouragement  to  owners  to  plant? 
Yea;  it  is  no  new  idea,  and  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
land many  years  .ago,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
great  competition  among  the  large  landowners  to 
obtain  the  Government  prize,  and  much  planting 
was  done.  Now,  suppose  that  for  each  county  money 
prizes  were  offered  so  as  to  cover  all  classes.  First 
to  the  owner  who  planted  and  securely  fenced  the 
largest  acreage  the  sum  of  £1,000  as  first  prize,  and 
to  the  second  a prize  of  £500.  Large  landed  pro- 
prietors could  only  compete  for  this.  The  second 
competition  would  be  open  to  small  landowners  only, 
and  would  be  for  the  largest  plantation  over  thirty 
acres,  properly  planted  .and  fenced,  and  here  there 
might,  be  a first  prize  of  £300  and  a second  prize  of 
£150.  Third  for.  smaller  landowners  who  plant  and 
properly  fence  the  largest  area  between  fifteen  to 
thirty  acres,  first  prize  £150,  second  prize  £100. 
As  an  alternative  system,  I would  suggest  that  every 
owner  who  properly  plants  .and  fences  woods  of  not 
less  than  ten  acres  and  upwards,  to  receive  a bonus 
of  £3  per  acre.  Either  plan  to  extend  for  a limited 
period  only,  say  two  years.  In  that  two  years  a 
man  would  have  many  dozens  of  .acres  planted. 
There  would  be  great  competition  for  these  prizes. 

3032.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  would  give  no 
notice  ? — Oh,  yes  ; the  year  before. 

-3033.  Or  perhaps  two  or  three  years  before? — Yes. 


3034.  Would  you  give  only  one  set  of  prizes  in  the 
two  years  or  one  in  each  year  ? — I should  think  one 
set  of  prizes  in  the  two  years,  because  some  who 
would  mean  to  go  in  for  the  prizes  would  not  have 
time  to  plant  in  the  one  year.  At  Wales  one  time, 
when  prizes  were  offered,  more  plantations  of  larch 
were  put  down  than  ever  since. 

3035.  Chairman. — These  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  ?— It  was  the  Government  that  offered 
them. 

3036.  I think  it  was  tire  Society  of  Arts.  How 
long  ago  is  it? — It  would  be  near  100  years  ago.  Sir 
Watkyn  Wynne  took  the  prize  for  North  Wales.  I 
was  at  the  cutting  of  one  wood  of  larch  he  planted, 
and  it  was  a marvellously  good  plantation.  That  was 
a great  success. 

3037.  Yes,  that  was  a great  success,  that  scheme? 
— A very  great  success,  .and  it  was  not  an  expensive 

° 3038.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Not  from  a public 
point  of  view?— No. 

3039.  Tire  expense  fell  upon  the  competitors?— 
There  would  be  keen  competition  to  gain  these  prizes. 
I say  it  is  only  a matter  of  a small  consideration  for 
the  Government. 

3040.  You  intend  that  the  expenses  should  fall 
upon  the  Government  and  not  upon  the  County 
Councils  ? — Oh,  upon  the  Government  with  regard  to 
these  prizes. 

3041.  But  you  were  using  the  words  'County  Coun- 
cil in  the  course  of  your  evidence  ?— Yes  ; with  regard 
to  taking  up  tire  loans. 

3042.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  facilities 
in  the  shape  of  loans  such  as  those  given  by  the 
Board  of  Works  should  be  continued  as  well  as  the 
prizes?— I think  so;  that  is  another  thing  I want 
to  speak  about,  the  period  over  which  tire  Board  of 
Works’  loams  are  spread,  at  present  want  extending, 
say  to  thirty  years,  so  as  to  reduce  the  payment 
to  about.  4£  per  cent.  At  present  the  mate  of  pay- 
ment is  £6  10s.  for  twenty -two  year-s.  which  is  too 
heavy  to  induce  much  planting.  Furthei  there  is 
no  return  during  the  twenty-two  years  to  meet  any 
portion  of  these  charges,  'anything  that  could  be  cut, 
up  to  twenty-two  years,  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
expenses  of  management,  taxes,  etc.  If  repayment 
was  extended  to  thirty  or  thirty-two  years,  then  the 
growers  would  get  some  return  before  the  completion 
of  instalments.  Further,  if  graduated  payments 
could  be  adopted,  making  the  payments  very  light 
for  tiie  first  ten  years,  then  proportionately  heavier 
for  the  second  period  of  five  years,  a further  increase 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  equalised  payments  to 
the  last  ten  years  to  complete  the  capital  amount. 

3043.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— If  that  system 
were  adopted,  the  interest  would  have  to  go  up  very 
much  higher.  It  would  go  up  enormously,  because 
the  loan  has  to  be  advanced  in  the  beginning, 
would  have  to  go  up  a little.  It  would  not  be  com- 
patible to  reduce  the  interest  at  the  early  period  ano 
at  the  same  time  make  small  payments,  and  to  tnrow 
the  big  repayments  back  to  the  later  years, 
there  something  of  the  same  kind  done  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

3044.  Lord  Castletown.— You  are  referring 
railway  companies.  'Loans  are  made  to  railway 
panies,  and  for  the  first  five  years  they  pay  notl 
—Yes,  I have  heard  dt  in  connection  with  rau«<. 
companies. 

3045.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Unfortunately,  j" 
the  last  six  weeks  the  Board  of  Works  have  me 
their  interest  on  Asylum  loans  and  all  other 

. of  that  sort?— I .am  dealing  with  tins  Board  ® 
i Works’  loan.  There  is  one  other  remark  1 wish 
I make,  that  is  -with  regard  to  the  rating  on  w 

, I say  that  while  they  are  non-productive  tne 

on  them  should  be  decreased, 
r 3046.  Chairman.— The  rates  should  be 
t woods  while  they  are  non-productive  ?— Yes,  t 

5 are  non-productive,  because,  from  the  time  jo  P ^ 
l a wood,  before  you  can  reap  any  benefit  trom 
i rates  accumulate,  and  they  are  a serious  * ' 

3047.  What  you  suggest  with  regard  to  enco  r^^ 
private  owners  to  plant  is  this,  that  the  BTStein, 
i planting  should  be  so  arranged,  by  whatev  • ifst 
—we  need  not  go  into  that-as  to  throw  he 
burden  on  the  later  years? — Yes,  or  other  w 
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the  period  of  repayment  so  that  they  would  not 
feel  the  charge  so  heavy  on  them. 

3048.  The  main  point  is  to  lighten  the  charge  on  the 
earlier  or  non-productive  years,  and  next  you  suggest 
a lowering  of  the  rates  on  woods  during  the  same 
period  ? — Yes,  and  if  they  think  this  graduated  period 
would  not  work,  them  the  period  for  repayment  might 
be  extended  to  thirty  or  thirty-two  years,  which  would 
allow  a smaller  payment  of  capital  and  interest. 
£6  10s.  is  pretty  heavy.  Then,  as  to  the  annual  in- 
spection of  woods  and  reports  thereon  by  merchants 
conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  timber  trade,  my 
suggestion  for  inspection  of  woods  would  not  apply 
to  private  ownership,  only  to  such  as  may  be  planted 
by  public  bodies,  and  the  reason  why  I suggest  in- 
spection by  a merchant  in  place  of  a forester  is  be- 
cause I consider  he  is  the  best  qualified  person.  The 
constant  changes  in  trade  do  not  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  foresters  until  they  learn  it  from  the 
merchants,  and  therefore  the  forester  is  not  the  man 
to  know  when  a plantation  would  give  the  best  re- 
turns, financially. 

3049.  You  mean  by  this  that  reports  should  be  sent 
up  annually  from  each  county  ? — Yes,  to  the  Forestry 
Board,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wood,  and  as  to 
whether  it  was  fit  for  selling  at  the  time,  and  would 
it  return  as  much  as  if  it  were  kept  for  three,  or 
four,  or  five  years,  having  regard  to  trade  changes. 
Years  ago  there  was  a great  demand  for  ash  felloes, 
but  now  that  is  utterly  changed.  There  is  nothing 
like  the.  demand  for  ash  felloes  there  used  to  be. 
We  make  ash  rims  now,  made  into  the  form  of  a 
wheel,  and  a different  class  of  wood  is  required. 
For  felloes  we  used  to  take  the  rougher  portion  of 
the  tree,  the  large  wood,  but  for  the  rims  we  want 
small  clean  wood. 


3050.  You  mean,  at  one  period  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  cut  a certain  class  of  tree? — Formerly 
you  would  grow  a tree  for  sixty  years,  but  it  would 
be  worth  no  more  for  rimming  than  it  would  be  at 
forty  yeans  of  age.  We  pay  more  money  for  this 
class  of  wood  to  make  these  rims,  and  it  would  pay 
bettor  to  cut  them  at  the  younger  age.  Other  changes 
occur  in  trade  that  foresters  could  not  possibly  ac- 
quire information  about.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
tending  of  woods  against  theft  and  trespass.  That 
is  a matter  which  should  be  most  rigidly  enforced. 
For  tending  woods  I would  employ  the  nearest  6mall 
farmer  or  labourer,  and  allow  him  annually  Is.  per 
acre.  His  duties  would  consist  mainly  of  seeing  that 
the  boundary  fences  were  perfect,  and  to  report  to 
lus  employers  any  gaps  or  weak  places  that  were  ob- 
served. For  very  large  plantations,  or  where  several 
large  woods  were  in  close  proximity,  I would  suggest 
a permanent  woodman  kept  in  constant  occupation  of 
some  kind.  In  referring  to  trespass  I mean  the  ex- 
clusion of  both  man  and  beast-  The  former  thinks 
it  very  little  hartn  to  prowl  over  a wood,  and  caiTy 
a"'a,y  a bundle  of  ash-plaaxts,  or  a bundle  of  rods  and 
walking-sticks.  Such  practices  must  be  stopped  or 
successful  forestry  is  impossible.  Trespass  by  cattle 
any  time  should  never  be  allowed,  as  it  at  once 
pi  events  the  natural  reproduction  of  ash,  sycamore, 
oalb  and  beech. 


3051.  You  think  the  owner  of  a small  farm,  or  a 
labourer,  at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  per  acre  would  be  the 
best  sort  of  person  to  carry  otit  this?— Yes;  his  duties 
would  be  very  light.  He  would  merely  have  to  look 
around  two  or  three  times  a week.  He  would  have 
practically  nothing  to  do,  and  I think  that  rate  would 
pay  him  very  well.  Plenty  of  people  would  be  glad 
to  take  it  up.  It  is  very  important  to  prevent  tres- 
pass by  cattle.  Many  people  think  it  is  very  little 
harm,  after  a wood  is  up  a little,  to  let  cattle  into 
it,  but  that  is  a very  big  mistake. 

30o2.  I think  that  is  a rat-hei’  useful  plan  you  have 
suggested.  Would  you  suggest  something  as  to  the 
variety  of  timber  most  suitable  to  plant? — For  years 
I have  advocated  to  all  who  have  consulted  me,  larch, 
sycamore,  .and  ash  mixed,  provided  these  sorts  were 
suited  to  the  soil.  Most  soils  and  situations  would 
suit  the  first  two,  but  not  so  the  asli.  In  very  deep 
rich  soils,  inclined  to  dampness,  ds  where  the  larch 
and  sycamore  would  flourish.  The  ash  would  also 
thrive,  but  the  quality  would  be  only  very  third  rate, 
In  County  Clare  and  Galway,  on  the  bare  limestone, 
the  ash,  although  small,  as  a rule  is  of  the  best 
quality.  For  bogs,  if  shallow,  I would  plant  larch, 
ash,  sycamore,  and  beech;  if  deep  bog,  all  spruce. 
Oak  I would  not  recommend  for  private  growers,  un- 
less coppice  wood  was  also  planted,  but  for  public 
bodies  I would  say  plant  it  on  all  suitable  soils, 
scotch  fir  I would  only  plant  for  shelter.  Poplar 
alder,  and  willow  should  be  planted  in  any  damp 
situation.  Elm  I would  suggest  as  a hedgerow  tree, 
and  for  small  clumps  and  groves. 

3053.  Lord  Castletown. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  silver  ? I have.  It  is  a tree  I would  not  plant. 
It  is  better  to  grow  trees  that  will  give  a better  result. 
Wherever  you  can  grow  good  silver  you  can  grow 
good  ash.  Taken  all  round,  the  best  trees  are  larch, 
ash  and  sycamore,  mixed.  You  can  grow  excellent 
larch  where  the  spruce  will  succeed,  and  the  latter, 
when  ready  for  sale,  fetches  a most  miserable  price 
m comparison  with  larch.  Leave  the  growth  of  spruce 
to  nations  whose  lands  are  not  burdened  with  such 
heavy  taxes  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

3054.  Chairman. — I heard  the  statement  from  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Killeshandra,  that  he  thought  that  a great 
mistake  had  been  made  in  not  planting  more  beech, 
ash,  and  oak  ?— He  is  right  so  far  as.  ash  is  concerned’ 
but  I would  ndb  plant  too  much  beech,  unless  it  is 
very  close  to  a port,  because  it  is  very  low  in  value, 
and  where  is  .the  use  of  growing  low-priced  woods  ? 
when  the  same  land  will  produce  more  valuable  timber 
Beech  is  very  good  for  shelter.  It  stands  well.  You 
would  get  double  the  price  per  ton  or  foot  for  ash 
than  you  would  for  beech. 

3055-6.  We  were  thinking  of  the  fact  that  beech 
is  used  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  boxes 
and  of  bobbins?— The  people  in  that  trade  are  afraid 
the  supply  will  run  short,  but  the  price  they  can 
afford  to  give  for  it  is  very  small. 

3057.  I think  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Perry  that 
poplar  was  good  for  butter  boxes? — Well,  I have  never 
seen  it  put  into  butter  boxes.  It  should  go  to  much 
better  use.  You  know  if  there  was  plenty  of  poplar 
for  sale  no  practical  merchant  would  think  of  using 
it  for  butter  boxes. 


Nov.  6,  1907.. 

George  Evans 
Esq. 


Carl  Wiese,  Esq.,  Manager  Basket-making  Industry,  Castlecomer,  examined. 


PHAIRMAN- — You  are  manager  of  the  baski 
making  industiy  at  Castlecomer  ? — I am. 

fotoe?— Yes*  “ °ari'ied  out  by  Mt-  Prior  Wand< 

y.ou  .Srow  your  own  osiers  there  for  the  pu 
of  the  industry  ?— Yes. 

cl  6 al°  anx*ous  to  have  some  of  your  expei 
had  ™,atter  of  osier  growing.  We  have  alreac 

and  if  v„eVlden,C?  Pom  otJlei‘  witnesses  on  that  poin 
ofyou/°UnWOUld  136  s0  kind  as  t0  tel1  H somethil 
which  I wrtTetnCe  T • hould  be  ofaliSed  ?-The  figur 
at  Castlecomer!°  SUbmit  are  based  011  our  experien 

begin  at^fVir-f0  i?°U  COme  to  t,le  figures,  would  y< 
wish  to  make  Pif rt  of . your  evidence  ?— Yes. 

the  matter  ole  if6  °bservat*ons  on  m.Y  experience  : 
Planting  the1  wTnere  as,we11  as  at  Castlecomer.  Wh< 
g the  willows,  forest  trees,  such  as  oak  ai 


poplar,  are  planted  at  the  same  time,  say  about  ten  Carl  Wiese 
yards  apart.  When  the  plantation  is  worked  out,  6ay  Esq. 
in  about  ten  years,  there  is  a fine  wood  of  trees.  Of 
course,  the  .plantation  cannot  be  replanted  with 
willows  in  this  case.  For  forest  purposes  willows  are 
planted  with  young  trees,  where  the  forest  land  is 
much  exposed,  willows  answering  very  well  for  the 
purposes  of  protection.  When  the  trees  are  planted 
out,  a few  rows  of  willows  are  planted  between  the 
trees. . The  willows,  growing  quick,  are  considered 
splendid  protection  for  the  slow  growing  young  trees. 

Again  willows  trimmed  down  every  year  make  splen- 
did hedges,  just  as  good  as  white-thorn  hedges.  A 
farmer  can  cut  a crop  of  rods  off  the  hedge  every  year. 

Another  purpose  for  which  we  see  willows  used  very 
often  in  this  country  is  in  securing  the  banks  of 
rivers,  canals,  and  lakes.  For  the  puipose  of  bind- 
ing the  ground  where  the  bank  is  liable  to  be  washed 
away,  nothing  better  than  growing  willows  can  be 
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done  in  the  way  of  binding  the  ground.  We  see  the 
effect  of  this  along  the  Suir,  and  the  Nore,  and  the 
Canal  from  Carlow  to  Ba'gnalstown.  Of  course,  where 
the  willows  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
loose,  spongy,  swampy  ground,  the  return  from  the 
crop  is  a secondax-y  matter.  When  you  put  a crop 
of  willows  in  swampy  ground,  and  have  them  grow- 
ing for  fifteen  years,  you  will  find  that  the  water  has 
practically  disappeared,  that  is,  if  the  undersoil  is 
not  too  wet.  The  soil  becomes  dx-y  and  useful  fox- 
other  purposes  afterwards.  Now  I come  to  the  grow- 
ing of  willows  in  plantations  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

3063.  It  is  for  commercial  purposes  chiefly  that 
you  are  growing  willows  ixx  Castlecomer  ? — Yes ; we 
made  experiments  with  different  varieties,  and  planted 
them  in  different  soils,  and  found  out  the  variety 
that  was  most  useful  for  our  purposes.  They  are 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  having  a good  crop,  axxd 
the  ground  must  be  properly  cultivated.  The  willows 
grown  on  the  river  banks  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent are  of  bad  quality,  and  a mistake  is  made 
in  not  growing  good  willows,  because  it  costs 
as  much  to  cut  bad  willows  as  good  willows.  Most  of 
the  willows  which  are  grown  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time  are  not  of  very  good  quality,  and  a good  price 
cannot  be  got  because  of  the  inferior  quality.  Wil- 
lows grown  on  the  verge  of  rivers,  for  hedgerows,  and 
other  purposes  not  strictly  commercial,  yield  a crop 
which  may  be  considered  merely  as  more  or  less  of  a 
bye-product.  They  come  into  the  market  iix  the  shape 
of  sticks,  after  two  or  three  years’  growth,  and  they 
are  used  by  wicker  workers  for  making  chairs,  crates, 
and  hampers,  and  also  by  coopers  for  hoops  of  casks 
and  firkins.  The  market  price  for  these  willows 
varies  according  to  quality  and  years  of  growth  from 
£7  10.s.  to  £12  10s.  per  ton  (peeled).  At  the  present 
time  tlxe  coopers  import  nearly  all  the  willows  they 
require.  Anyone  who  wants  to  go  in  for  willow- 
growing must  also  go  in  for  peeling  them.  If  not 
peeled  they  are  practically  unsaleable  in  this  country. 
In  some  of  the  factox-ies  in  England  unpeeled  willows 
are  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  potato  packing 
and  fruit  baskets,  but  there  is  xxo  trade  of  that  sort 
in  this  country,  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
selling  them  unpeeled.  When  it  is  intended  to  dis- 
pose of  them  unpeeled  they  must  be  dried  before  they 
are  sold.  For  peeled  axxd  prepared  willows  there  is 
a fairly  sure  an.d  constant  market.  To  sexxd  away 
xxnpeeled  willows  is  prohibited  by  the  cost  of  transit, 
but  the  peeled  and  prepared  willows,  being  of  higher 
value,  can  stand  the  cost  of  transit.  The  value  of 
prepared  willows  is,  per  ton : white,  from  £13  to 
£18  10s.,  and  buff  from  £16  to  £28.  The  initial 
expense  of  Cultivating  one  acre  I estimate  as  fol- 


Ploughing  (trench  ploughing,  if  pos- 
sible),   £4  10  0 

Plaixting, 2 0 0 

Cost  of  plants,  20,000,  at  6s.  per  1,000  6 0 0 

Fencing,  . . . . . . 2 0 0 


£14  10  0 


And  the  annual  expense  woxxld  be:  — 
Amount  to  sinking  fuxxd  to  redeem  the 
initial  expeixditure,  say  10  per- 
cent. on  £14  10s.,  . 

Amount  of  interest  on  value  of 
ground,  say  5 per  ceixt.  on  £15, 
Amount  of  interest  on  initial  expen- 
diture, say  5 per  cent,  on  £14  10s., 
Cost  of  harvesting,  cutting,  sorting, 
loading,  and  cartage  to  sheds,  5 
tons,  at  12s.  6 d.  per  ton, 

Weeding  and  cleaning  plantation,  . 


3064.  The  cost  of  ploughing,  draining,  and  pre- 
paring the  land  you  estimate  at  £4  10s.  per  acre. 
The  £2  for  planting  is  the  cost  of  labour  in  putting 
down  the  plants?— Yes. 

3065.  The  cost  of  the  plants  themselves  you  put 

down  as  £6?— Yes.  J 1 

3066.  And  the  cost-  of  fencing  is  £2?— Yes  If 

cattle  or  rabbxts  get  into  the  ground  they  would  eat 
off  the  young  shoots  and  destroy  the  whole  planta- 


3067.  Now,  I am  comparing  your  statement  with 
Mr.  Holohan’s.  I think  Mr.  Holohan  omits  any 
figure  for  planting  or  fencing,  but  he  puts  a larger 
figure  down  for  the  cost  of  plants? — Well,  I do  not 
kixow  where  he  got  his  figures  from,  but  we  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  sell  him  plants  at  5s.  a thousand. 

3068.  You  estimate  the  annual  expense  at  £7  11s, 
per  acre,  but  you  say  that  willows  in  this  state  would 
not  find  a market  iix  Irelaixd? — No. 

3069.  They  would  have  to  be  dried? — Yes,  tKey 
would  have  to  be  dried  before  we  could  sell  them. 
The  proportion  of  the  “green”  willow  to  the  dried 
or  “brown”  willow  is  1 to  2j — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  crop  of  five  tons  would  be  only  two  tons  when 
ready  for  sale,  but  their  value  would  be  very  much 
higher. 

3070.  So  that  to  make  it  profitable  you  would  also 
have  to  go  in  for  peeling  them  ? — Yes.  After  sorting 
and  drying  the  crop  of  five  tons  will  have  been  reduced 
to  about  one  and  a quarter  tons. 

£ s.  d. 

Sorting,  tying  for  pitting,  pitting,  peel- 
ing, di'ying,  tying,  cartage  and  storage ; 

I3  tons  at  £5  10s.  per  toix  ...  ...  6 17  6 

Annual  expenditure  ...  ...  ...  7 11  0 

Cost  of  sendiixg  willows  to  market,  tons 
at  28s.  per  ton  ...  ...  ...  1 15  0 

16  3 6 


£ s.  d. 

Max-ket  value  of  willows  (white),  tons 
at  £16  10s.  20  0 0 


Profit  3 16  6 


3071.  That  gives  a profit  of  £3  16s.  6ci.  per  acre?— 
Yes. 

3072.  Your  estimate  differs  very  considerably  from 
Mr.  Holohan’s  estimate,  whidh  makes  out  at  a profit 
of  £13  9s.  per  acre  ? — I have  looked  over  his  statement. 
He  has  the  same  number  of  bolt  bundles  when  he  sells 
them  as  wheix  he  cuts  them.  I do  not  know  how  that 
mistake  occurx-ed  to  him,  and  indeed  I think  he  nevei 
had  any  experieixce  of  cutting  willows,  otherwise  he 
would  have  known  it. 

3073.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Is  the  bundle  of 
willows  made  up  by  numbers,  or  is  it  made  up  by  the 
circumference  01  width  of  the  willows? — That  was  the 
old  style,  and  some  basket-makers  still  px-efer  to  buy 
by  the  size  of  the  bundle,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  custom  is  to  sell  by  weight.  That  is  the  modern 
way  of  doing  business. 

3074.  Of  course  when  willows  are  dried  and  peeled 
they  must  reduce  vei-y  much  in  weight? — Yes,  because 
wheix  they  are  dried  all  the  sap  has  gone  out. 

3075.  If  the  bundle  of  willows  was  made  up  by  num- 

bers you  would  have  the  same  number  of  peeled 
willows  as  of  green  willows  ? — Yes,  bxxt  when  ‘led  in 
a green  state  they  have  to  be  tied  loose,  as  it  would 
not  do  to  tie  them  tight,  but  when  dried  they  are  tied 
together  as  tight  as  possible.  . . 

3076.  Chairman. — You  have  given  your  estimate ol 
the  cost  of  peeling  and  growing  white  willows  ?— Yes ; 
the  buff  willows  are  more  profitable. 

3077.  Your  figures,  which  we  have  before  us,  deai- 
ing  with  buff  willows  work  out  in  tiliis  way : — 

£ s.  d. 


Sorting,  tying,  peeling,  drying,  cartage, 
storage ; 1|  tons  at  £4  10a.  per  ton  . . . 

Cost  of  firewood  and  labour  at  boiler ; 1£ 
tons  at  £4  per  ton  ... 

Annual  expenditure  ... 

Amount  to  sinking  fund  to  re- 
deem cost  of  boiler  plant,  say, 

10  per  cent,  on  £50  ...  £5  0 0 

Amount  of  iixterest  on  cost  of 
boiler,  &c.,  say,  5 per  cent,  on 
£50  2 10  0 

Cost  of  keeping  boiler  in  repair  1 10  0 

£9  0 0 

One  acre’s  proportion  on  £9,  say,  one- 
eighth 

Cost  of  sending  willows  to  market ; la 
tons  at  28s.  per  ton 

Total, 


5 15  0 

5 0 0 
7 H 0 


1 2 5 

1 15  0 
21  3 6 
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And  the  market  value  of  these  “buff”  willows, 
tons  at  £22  per  ton,  is  £27  10s.,  leaving  a net 
profit  of  £6  7s.  6 d.  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  profit,  after 
providing  for  every  item  of  expenditure. 

3078.  Again  that  differs  greatly  from  Mr. 
Holohan’s  estimate.  Your  figures  are  based  on  what 
you  find  by  actual  experience  at  Castlecomer  to  be 
the  cost  and  returns  of  willow-growing  ? — Yes,  as  an 
average.  One  year  it  might  turn  out  better-  and 
another  year  not  so  good.  It  is  only  the  third  year 
that  you  will  get  a crop  at  all.  The  first  year’s  is 
not  worth  talking  about.  For  four  or  five  years  after 
the  third  year  the  return  is  supposed  to  increase, 
and  after  that  it  gets  smaller  again. 

3079.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — For  how  many  years 
will  stalks  continue  to  pay? — You  will  not  have  a 
paying  result  after  fifteen  years. 

3080.  So  that  they  should  be  renewed  every  fifteen 
years  ? — In  my  own  country,  Germany,  those  who 


go  in  properly  for  tlite  business  root  out  the  oldest 
portion  every  year  and  put  down  new  plants. 

3081.  And  they  will  go  over  the  whole  plantation 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  ? — Yes. 

3082.  They  will  take  one-fifteenth  every  year  and  re- 
plant it? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  possible  way  if  one 
wants  to  make  a profit  out  of  it.  A good  plantation 
should  never  be  older  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  After 
that  time  the  willows  fall  off  very  much,  even  in  good 
ground,  and  in  bad  ground  they  will  not  last  so 
long. 

3083.  About  ten  years  is  the  longest  time  for  having 
a profitable  crop? — Yes. 

3084.  These  figures  are  not  the  result  of  specula- 
tion, but  are  based  on  a good  deal  of  actual  experi- 
ence?— Yes,  the  working  expenses  and  return  of  the 
crop  are  based  on  actual  experience  at  Castlecomer, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  some  people  would  put  a 
higher  value  on  the  land  than  I have  estimated. 


Archibald  E.  Moeban,  Esq.,  representing  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  examined. 


3085.  Chairman. — You  come  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution? — Yes,  sir. 

3086.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  submit  your  views 
■on  the  points  you  wish  to  place  before  us?  Perhaps 
the  most  convenient  course  would  be  that  you  proceed 
with  your  statement,  and  we  can  ask  questions,  if 
necessary,  as  you  go  along. 

Witness. — The  great  majority  of  land  agents  in 
Ireland  are  members  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 
In  asking  me  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Forestry,  the  Institution  have  therefore  placed  me 
in  the  position  of,  to  a certain  extent,  representing  a 
large  proportion — perhaps  three-quarters — of  the  ex- 
isting woods  in  Ireland.  I am  very  conscious  of  the 
honour  that  has  been  done  me,  but  I am  also  most 
keenly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of 
ilhe  task  that  I am  set,  the  more  so  in  that, 
as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  follow  the  evidence 
which  has  already  been  given  before  the  Committee, 
there  has  been  very  little  mention  made  of  certain 
facts  and  conditions,  without  a proper  appreciation 
of  whidh  I am  convinced  that  any  scheme  of  forestry 
that  might  be  introduced  would  be  foredoomed  to 
partial,  if  not  to  complete  failure.  I refer  to  the 
importance  of  what  I may  call  “private  forestry,” 
in  relation  to  the  wider  question  of  afforestation. 


3087.  You  mean  by  “private  forestry,”  forestry  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners?— I mean  the  forestry 
knowledge  and  inclination  and  practice  of  the  private 
individual,  whether  an  extensive  landowner  or  the 
humblest  purchasing  tenant,  as  distinguished  from 
state  afforestation.  The  Surveyors’  Institution  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  private  forestry,  and 
so,  though  many  members  of  the  Institution,  myself 
among  the  number,  are  active  advocates  of  State 
anorestation,  I rhink  that  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
ion  will  be  best  served  if  I confine  myself  to 
*«*  while  afforestation  by  the  State  is  a 
sen lii n!f S f1' ab  i’  and  indeed  necessary,  adjunct  to  a 
f"ain,e,  forestry  movement,  still  such  afforestation, 
2, the  seafe  upon  which  alone  we  can  hope  for, 
Vivat  unattended  with  a “revival”  in 

on  reStry-  have  Practically  no  effect  whatever 

frcn wi ver^.  urgent  questions  with  which  we  are  con- 
afforestatinn1 \ C°^  the,  relative  value  of  State 
planted  uld  depend  0n  the  relative  amount 


beheve  tw  1 ''Yould  ask  the  Committee 
at  random  w 'fat  1 say  1 am  not  sPeakir 
actual  f’  bufc  from  practical  experience  of  tl 
intercourl  ’ m!’led  durinS  ten  yeal's  of  almost  dak 
Merchant*  . wood  owners,  foresters  and  timb< 
lions  and,’^n+  ”\  inspection  of  woods  and  plant; 
south  and  al  over  the  centre  .and  tl 

have  constant/"  °l  IreIand>  and  during  which  time 
the  leal  ™ - 1)6611  ^ng  to  satisfy  myself  as  i 

things  existin1  remTitS  °f  the  very  dePl°rable  state  i 
say  that  I bcdteup  !6ry  encouraging  to  be  able  1 
successful  result*  ,1Illmedlate  and  increasing] 

to  «co£.~ Hn0”?  fo“ow  •'  8“““  mac 
35  to  how*H»?  &iei  f°restry-  I Will  give  my  ide; 
first  I woul  h t!°+Uld  be  brou"ht  about  later  on,  bi 
d like  to  prove  my  point  as  to  the  impor 


ance  of  the  subject.  First  of  all,  taking  the  purely 
monetary  value  of  the  existing  woods,  I estimate  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  average  value  of  these 
has  decreased  through  over-cutting  from  about  £30 
per  statute  acre  to  about  £15.  This,  taking  the  area 
as  300,000  acres,  represents  a depreciation  of  some 
four  and  a half  million  pounds  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country. 

3089.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  through  over- 
cutting the-  plantations  which  are  now  left  standing 
have  depreciated  in  value  to  £15  per  acre? — That  is 
the  saleable  value  in  my  estimate.  £15  per  acre  is  a 
pathetically  low  valuation  for  timber  which  for 
the  most  part  is  mature,  and  occupies  land  of  good 
quality.  There  can  'be  no  question  that  under  a pro- 
per system  of  re-stocking,  this  valuation  could  not 
only  be  doubled,  but  again  redoubled,  and  still  be 
below  what  such  sites  ought  to  carry.  This  would 
mean  a gain  to  the  country  of  some  £13,000,000. 

3090.  You  mean  that  by  taking  up  existing 

woodlands  and  exploiting  them  properly,  their 
existing  capital  value  would  be  increased  by  some 
£13,000,000? — Yes.  These  are  considerable  figures, 

and  to  even  partially  attain  these  is  worth  striving 
for.  There  are,  however,  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  of  greater  importance.  It  must  be  an  econo- 
mic loss  to  the  country  to  have  300,000  acres,  most 
of  it  good  land,  producing  no  rent  whatever  to  the 
country.  My  point  is  that  it  could  be  made  produce 
a profitable  rent.  It  has  been  fully  realised  in  other 
countries  that  the  first  duty  of  a forest  service  is  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  the  .advantages  of  forestry. 
A grant  may  be  wrested  from  an  unwilling  Govern- 
ment sufficient  to  plant  a few  thousand  acres,  but 
such  planting  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
country,  except  purely  locally  in  the  employment  of 
a certain  amount  of  labour — if  the  country  is  allowed 
to  remain  apathetic.  Educate;  the  country  up  to 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  value  of  affores- 
tation, so  that  a majority  of  the  people  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  further  grants  and  extended  planting, 
and  the  aspect  is  widely  different.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  further  grants  would  be  forthcoming 
on  an  increasing  scale,  and  not  only  would  private 
planting  receive  a great  impetus  from  the  increased 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  munici- 
pal and  commercial  planting  would,  without  any 
doubt,  be  largely  undertaken.  The  English  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Forestry  in  1903  strongly  i-e- 
commended  as  a cardinal  point  in  their  recommenda- 
tions the  value  of  education  in  relation  to  forestry. 
I think  that  was  understood  in  certain  quarters 
as  referring  solely  to  the  education  of  foresters,  but  T 
think  they  meant  the  education  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, including  foresters. 

309.1.  You  must  create  a public  opinion  in  its 
favour? — I think  that  is  the  first  and  principal  point 
of  the  whole  question.  It  is  often  thoughtlesslv 
assumed,  even  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better 
that  the  planting  of  two  or  three  mountain  areas  by 
the  State  in  the  west  of  Ireland  would,  by  the  ex- 
ample afforded,  be  a sufficient  impetus  for  private 
forestry.  A moment’s  reflection  would  show  that  sucli 
would  not  be  the  case.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
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private  forestry  would  for  the  most  part  deal  with 
sites  and  conditions  entirely  different  to  these  large 
mountain  areas,  anyone  who  realises  the  present 
situation  will  know  that  until  actual  successful  re- 
sults can  be  shown,  these  mountain  afforestations  will 
not,  without  other  influences,  induce  private  indi- 
viduals, municipalities,  or  County  Councils  to  follow 
their  example.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  must  elapse 
before  the  planting  can  even  be  pronounced  on  the 
high  road  to  success;  eighty  or  one  hundred  years 
before  actual  figures  can  be  shown  ; and  even  then, 
foresters  understand  that  it  is  the  second  and 
following  crops  that  really  begin  to  pay,  so  that  to 
wait  until  State  afforestation  demonstrates  from  re- 
sults the  profits  possible  from  forestry,  is  to  post- 
pone the  taking  of  general  action  to  a period  which 
our  children’s  children  can  hardly  hope  to  see.  Those 
who  advocate  State  afforestation  as  the  sole  remedy 
for  forestry  ills  should  coiisider  this,  and  they  should 
also  remember  that  the  area  under  private  woods  in 
Ireland,  small  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  other 
countries,  is  still  out  of  all  proportion  larger  than 
any  area  which  it  is  likely  the  State  will  see  its  way 
to  acquire  and  plant,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come.  And,  further,  they  should  not  forget  that  in 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
the  countries  from  which  they  draw  their  arguments 
for  State  afforestation,  the  area  of  privately  owned 
woods  averages  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
State  owned  woods,  and  is  greater  than  the  combined 
areas  of  both  the  State  owned  and  commercial  forests 
put  together.  In  each  of  these  countries  there  are 
enactments  relating  to  the  encouragement  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  control  of  private  forestry,  and 
this  already  proves,  that  even  with  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  profitable  State  forests  round  them,  and 
benefiting  as  they  do  from  the  carefully  organised 
wood  industries,  the  cheapened  means  of  transit,  the 
lowered  price  of  forest  plants,  the  bolstered  price  of 
timber,  and  the  other  means  which  the  State  so  fully 
organise  for  increasing  forestry  profits — even  with 
all  this,  owners  of  private  woods  are  found  to  stand 
in  need  of  special  State  action.  Is  it  not,  then,  in 
tire  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  blame1,  as  has  so 
often  been  done,  Irish  landowners  for  the  unprofitable 
condition  of  Irish  forestry,  who  have  had  neither  ex- 
ample nor  precept  to  follow,  and  who  find  that  many 
of  the  causes  which  make  it  unprofitable  are  quite 
outside  the  control  of  any  private  individual?  Even 
if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
present  wood-owners  are  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
stagnation  in  planting  (of  course,  a preposterous  sup- 
position), still  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  State  is 
satisfied  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  from 
increased  planting,  they  should  decline  to  encourage 
planting  for  fear  they  should  benefit  the  wood-owners. 
It  can  be  understood  that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
planting  by  individuals  in  many  different  districts 
is  of  more  benefit  to  the  country  than  the  same 
amount  of  planting  in  one  mountain  block.  The 
value  of  the  work  close  to  the  workmen’s  homes  is 
greatly  enhanced,  and  the  men  are  kept  at  home  at 
constant  wages,  ready  to  go  to  the  surrounding  far- 
mers when  spring  opens.  The  value  of  the  shelter 
afforded  is,  of  course,  out  of  all  proportion  greater. 
The  increased  beauty  of  a wooded  countryside  is  an 
asset  even  from  a purely  financial  standpoint,  and 
the  advantage  of  getting  local  timber  for  farm 
uses,  etc.,  is  a saving  to  farmers  which  is  being  re- 
gretfully realised  in  many  districts  where  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant reason  of  all  for  making  an  immediate  and 
strenuous  effort  to  introduce  private  forestry  on  a 
profitable  basis,  is  that  this  seems  the  most  promising 
direction  in  which  many  of  those  who  have  sold  their 
properties,  or  are  about  to  sell  them,  can  employ  their 
energies  and  develop  and  improve  what  is  left  to 
them  of  their  estate.  We,  unfortunately,  know  that, 
with  the  control  of  the  country  business  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  the  management  of  their  properties 
passed  away.  Their  grass  land  divided  among  ten- 
ants, their  shooting  deteriorated  or  lost,  and  their 
hunting  threatened,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  the  former  landowning  class  will  cease  to  reside 
and  spend  their  incomes  in  Ireland.  Anything  which 
tends  to  create  a tie  to  their  present  homes  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  and  those  who  have  experienced  the 


fascination  of  watching  the  growth  in  beauty  and 
value  of  trees  which  we  have  ourselves  planted,  will 
agree  that  if  by  any  means  the  owner  of  an  estate- 
can  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry  (it 
having  been  shown  to  him  that  under  the  improved, 
conditions  to  be  brought  about,  planting  will  be  a safe 
and  improving  investment),  and  to  begin  to  plant 
the  chances  of  his  leaving  Ireland  are  reduced  very 
materially.  There  is  a very  mischievous  fallacy, 
which  is  widely  believed,  and  which  has  tended  to- 
greatly  deter  this  kind  of  private  planting.  It  is 
that  only  areas  of  large  extent,  such  as  for  the  most 
part  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals,  can  be 
made  to  pay  when  planted.  I am  almost  afraid  tq. 
make  the  statement,  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
by  far  the  most  profitable  planting  can  be  done  on. 
areas  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Of  course, 
where  mountain  areas  are  being  taken  up  and  planted. 
it  is  theoretically  true  that  the  profits  will  be  higher 
over  a large  area,  where  the  great  expenses  of  fencing: 
and  draining,  and  securing  shelter  and  supervision 
are  thus  reduced  per  acre.  And,  further,  the  cheap- 
class  of  timber  of  comparatively  small  growth  on 
which  we  must  chiefly  depend  on  such  sites,  must 
be  produced  in  quantity  to  realise  a profitable  price. 
In  dealing  with  private  planting,  and  the  re-stocking; 
of  existing  woods,  we  find,  however,  a totally  diffe- 
rent set  of  conditions.  We  find  numberless  sites  in 
worn-out  woods,  where  the  fencing  is  already  com- 
plete, where  no  drainage  is  required,  where  ample 
shelter  to  any  extent  already  exists  (this  is  the  most 
valuable  asset),  and  where  the  cost  of  supervision 
may  be  eliminated  altogether.  We  further  find  that 
on  such  areas,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
land  and  to  the  aforesaid  shelter,  we  can  grow  much' 
more  saleable  trees,  such  as  larch  or  ash,  and  that 
they  will  not  grow  faster,  and  that  these  trees  will 
sell  equally  as  well  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities. Or  we  can  grow  Douglas  fir,  admittedly  a tree- 
of  extraordinary  profit,  on  a site  that  suits  it,  which 
such  a one  exactly  does.  In  proof  of  that,  where- 
these  things  are  understood  wood-owners  are  willing 
to  expend  money  in  planting.  I may  say  that  in 
Galway  alone  I have  been  asked  to  advise  on,  and 
make  arrangements  for,  the  planting  of  at  least 
150  acres  during  the  coming  winter,  in  different  dis- 
tricts. 

3092.  Lord  'Castletown. — Are  we  to  infer  from- 
what  you  have  said  on  the  subject  that  you  are  in- 
favour more  of  private  planting  than  of  State  plant- 
ing, or  do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  the  two  to- 
be  carried  on  pari  pass w ? — I am  as  actively  interested 
in  State  afforestation  as  I can  be,  but  what  I am 
afraid  of  is  that  to  a.  certain  extent-  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  organising  a great  scheme  of  State  affores- 
tation private  forestry  would  be  completely  for- 
gotten. 

3093.  You  think  that  if  private  owners  saw  such 

a large  scheme  -being  carried  out,  they  would  simply 
wash  their  hands  of  the  matter  and  not  do  anything? 
—If  you  consider  the  actual  conditions — supposing 
tire  private  planter  reads  in  the  newspapers  accounts- 
of  a large  area  'being  planted  by  the  'State,  or  it  was 
explained  to  him  what  was  being  done 

3094.  Suppose  they  were  offered  ia  bonus — -that 
would  meet  your  objection? — I think  the  mere  offer; 
ing  of  a bonus  would  not  be  sufficient. 

3095.  And  repayment  of  loans  on  extended  terms. 

— Yes,  and  by  other  means  to  encourage  them. 
I would  like  you  to  quite  understand  I am  m 
no  way  opposed  to  State  afforestation.  The 
reason  I did  not  deal  with  State  .afforestation  is  that 
the  question  has  been  fully  dealt  with  already,  ana 
I left  it  entirely  on  one  side.  I understand  that 
the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  -is  to  find  out 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  the  forestry  out- 
look of  the  future,  and  therefore  the  unfortunate 
experiences  of  the  past  need  only  be  gone  into  so 
far  as  they  help  us  in  this  inquiry.  I daresay  tha 
I may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  -Committee  i 
aware  of  the  excessive  denudation  caused  chiefly 
the  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  I have 
great  deal  of  experience  of  -this,  as  I have  vain 
and  sold  numbers  of  such  lots.  In  my  °Pin!j,’ 
though  the  amount  of  timber  in  Ireland  ( 

decreasing,  the  output  was  never  greater  than 
the  present  moment,  and  at  appears  to  be  daily 
creasing.  I believe  that  there  are  now  two  tim 
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■merchants  trading  in  Ireland  for  the  one  to  be  found 
ten  years  ago,  and  these  men  Ibeing  practically  all 
dimply  brokers,  the  limit  to  their  output  is  the 
amount  of  working  expenses  they  can  invest.  I 
know  nearly  every  timber  merchant  that  buys  in 
Ireland,  and  I do  not  know  of  one  of  them  who  at 
the  present  moment  has  not  more  timber  offered  to 
him  than  he  can  handle.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
picking  and  choosing,  and  there  is  very  little  real 
■competition  among  them.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  price  has  suffered,  and  quantities  of  valuable 
timber  are  being  sacrificed  for  what  it  will  fetch 
on  a glutted  market,  the  sale  being  forced  on  at  a 
totally  unbusinesslike  rate  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  sale  of  the  property  itself.  I 
think  that  is  very  unfair.  I think  when  they  do 
purchase  timber  the  Estates  Commissioners  should 
.give  the  fair  market  value  for  it. 

3096.  When  speaking  of  the  market  value  of  timber 
in  that  connection,  you  mean  to  represent  by  that 
the  price  any  timber  merchants  would  pay?— The 
actual  saleable  value — what  it  would  fetch. 

3097.  At  the  hands  of  timber  merchants? — The 

•conditions  'being  as  they  are — certainly.  In  these 

matters  the  landed  proprietors  Have  been  bound 
hand  and  foot.  If  they  agree  to  sell  their  estates 
they  are  forced  to  give  up  their  grass  lands,  with 
perhaps  part  of  their  demesnes.  Frequently  on  these 
lands  there  are  woods  and  plantations  and  rows  of 
-ornamental  trees.  There  are  also  perhaps  outlying 
groves  and  woods  and  hedgerow  timber  on  tenanted 
land.  If  the  sale  is  made  direct  to  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners the  owner  has  little  prospect  of  getting 
anything  like  the  market  value  of  the  timber.  I 
"think  if  he  gets  half  the  value  he  would  be  fortu- 
nate. I have  known  cases  in  which  the  only  offer 
they  would  make  was  as  low  as  one-sixth  of  the 
marketable  value.  The  Estates  Commissioners  do 
not  want  the  timber— they  want  the  land— and  if 
they  take  the  timber  as  well  at  is  only  at  a price  at 
which  they  are  certain  they  cannot  lose  money.  They 
merely  take  the  timber  to  facilitate  the  sale,  and  at 
a price  at  which  they  are  perfectly  certain  they  will 
not  'be  out  of  pocket  'by  it.  !So  far  ,as  I earn  judge, 
they  do  not  try  to  make  money  by  getting  the  full 
value  from  the  timber  merchant  when  re-selling,  but 
are  content  to  cover  their  expenses.  If  the  sale  is 
made  to  the  tenants  the  landlord  as  no  better  off. 
He  cannot  reserve  the  trees,  and  the  tenants  have 
4i?  ?"oney  wherewith  to  buy  them,  and  I understand 
that  the  Estates  Commissioners  refuse  to  .advance 
money  for  this  purpose.  He  must  therefore  either 
■cut  them  down  and  sell  them  or  make  them  a present 
to  the  tenant.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  unfortunately 
proved  the  rule  that  the  tenant  immediately  proceeds 
to  clear  away  all  the  trees.  I know  of  several  cases, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  numbers  such,  when  the  land- 
owner  would  have  gladly  made  considerable  sacrifices 
u by  any  means  he  could  have  secured  that  those 
trees,  which  were  objects  of  beauty  or  utility  to  the 
district,  could  have  been  preserved.  I know  of  one 

nstance  m which  the  landowner,  in  order  to  pre- 
rve  a handsome  row  of  roadside  trees  some  distance 
trom  his  demesne,  re-purchased  the  strip  of  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  and  has  had  to  go  to  the  ex- 
C,  of  budding  a second  fence  inside  for  the  whole 
h,  of  of.  riie  row,  and  of  keeping  this  and  the 
havA  rCe  9r4er-  In  riiis  case  the  trees  would 

r_been.  landed  over  gladly  to  anyone,  free  of 
v.  °e’  *7  would  guarantee  to  preserve  them.  I 
anmio"0  doubt  whatever-  that  this  is  only  one  ex- 
one  °|  numbers.  I may  mention  that  in  the 
and  a i°aSe  1 ref?r  t0  the  °wner,  a model  landlord 
tooth  a ?.mPloyer  of  labour,  lias  been  fighting 
*».  .nd  ai,l  t„  preserve  Ms  demesoe,  one  of  til 
from  . ,7' V''  7 West.  from  being  partially  taken 
injury  lo  Ifc  Wty, 
strioed  a j section  would  be  cleared  of  trees, 
the  wh’nlA  °uilt  upon.  He  was  anxious  to  plant 
ConirnissiA^3163'  4 tully  realised  that  the  Estates 
have  to  riJT  *?,d  tlle  Congested  Districts  Board 
that  in  thA  1 ■ 1 veiy  important  questions,  and 

hand  cerfai^  °?t  -of. tbe  mission  they  have  in 
nnavoidahlA  , Se‘\  injustice  and  hardship  are 
to  realise  ; ’ I would  wish  the  Committee 

his  estate  and  1&T“lia*'  tlie  landowner  who  is  selling 
trees  or  tmwlL  Wil°  ls,  ianxious  to  preserve  certain 
to  encourage  "hi™  7<>ods,  instead  of  finding  anyone 
ag  him  m this,  finds  himself  absolutely 


alone,  and  opposed  in  all  the  pressure  of  local 
opinion,  and  to  the  wishes  and  procedure  of  the 
officers  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  tile  sub- 
ject is  not  wanting,  but  I presume  that  having  set 
themselves  to  accomplish  a certain  purpose,  questions 
of  expediency  override  what  in  their  programme  arc- 
secondary  details,  so  that  the  result  seems  inevitably 
the  same  wherever  land  is  sold.  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  this  over-cutting  of  frees  is  the  effect 
it  has  on  the  opinions  of  the  people  as  regards  the 
value  of  trees.  To  them  the  clearing  away  of  groves 
and  hedgerow  trees,  and  even  woods  is  the  sign  of 
the  improvement  that  is  coming  in  their  condition, 
and  naturally  they  infer  that  objects  treated  so 
ruthlessly,  and  for  which  no  one  has  apparently  a 
good  word  to  say,  are  not  of  much  value  to  the 
country  or  to  the  owners.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
contrast  with  astonishment  this  treatment,  and  that 
which  the  humblest  prairie  settler  in  the  United 
States,  if  he  were  to  make  an  enquiry  of  the  Forest 
Service  there  as  to  the  planting  of  a few  trees  for 
shelter  or  fuel  purposes,  would  receive.  He  would 
at  once  -be  given,  free  of  all  charge,  the  fullest  de- 
tails of  the  very  best  trees  for  each  and  every  pur- 
pose and  district,  with  every  possible  instruction  and 
advice  details  which  the  Forest  Service  have  spent 
years  and  money  to  ensure  being  correct.  More 
than  this,  however,  he  would  he  treated,  although 
his  inquiry  were  of  tile  gravest  concern  to  the 
forestry  authorities,  who  would  deal  with  it  as 
seriously  and  thoroughly  and  courteously  as  though 
roe  proposal  were  to  plant  a range  of  mountains. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  in  this  than  at  first  meets 
roe  eye.  There  is  the  knowledge  that  the  “Forest” 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  they  'believe  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  her  prosperity,  can  only  be 
built  up  by  converting  individuals  into  believers  in 
the  utility  of  the  Forestry  Service  by  practical  de- 
monstrations of  its  power  to  do  good.  Each  indivi- 
dual so  gained  over  is  at  any  rate  one  vote,  perhaps 
man}-,  to  back  up  their  onward  progress.  The  very 
striking  manner  in  which  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  weathered  out  a storm  of  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, misrepresentation,  and  self-interest,  and  won 
a place  for  itself  ,as  a recognised  and  popular  feature 
of  Government,  is  proof  that  the  lines  upon  which 
it  has  worked  were  well  thought  out.  I have  the 
strongest  belief  that  if  the  proper  steps  were  taken 
the  purchasing  tenant  could,  in  numbers  of  in- 
stances, be  induced  to  preserve  the  trees  handed  over 
to  him,  where  this  was  desirable,  and  not  only  to 
preserve  these  trees,  'but  to  plant  others  where  suit- 
able sites  occurred  on  the  farm,  and  whenever  this  is 
accomplished  the  visible  result  is  not  the  only  gain— 
a convert  lias  been  made  who  will  perhaps  influence 
many  others,  and  so  strengthen  the  forestry  cause. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  planting  by  County  or  Dis- 
trict Councils  is  apparent.  I have  been  for  some 
time  afraid  that  when  the  time  came  that  a move- 
ment was  made  by  the  State  to  advance  forestry,  it 
would  take  the  shape  of  the  afforesting  of  mountain 
land  and  of  this  alone,  and  this  has  caused  one  to 
dwell  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  I am  capable 
on  the  mistake  which  I believe  such  a course  would 
be.  If  the  forestry  scheme,  that  we  hope  to  see,  is 
to  be  successful,  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  private  forestry  of  all  grades,  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  actual  work  of  afforestation.  I may 
mention  that  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  .acquiring  areas  quite  as  large  as  would 
probably  be  required,  and  free  of  grazing  rights 
I know  several  such  areas  in  the  West.  Within  the 
last  fortnight  I walked  over  several  thousand  acres 
of  mountain  and  upland  of  such  a description  one 
block  of  which,  containing,  I think,  above  1,300 
acres,  is  already  fenced  and  requires  practically  no 
drainage,  and  is  within  ten  miles  of  a good  seaport. 
Of  course  that  is  a comparatively  small  area  in 
comparison  with  Continental  forests. 

3098.  Chairman. — You  need  not  mention  the  name, 
but  perhaps  you  would  give  us  particulars  of  that 
case  afterwards. 

Witness. — I shall  be  very  glad.  I shall  let  you 
have  particulars  of  several  others,  too. 

3099.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  these.* 

Witness. — I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
special  Forest  Department  would  be  necessary  to  at 
all  adequately  handle  the  subject,  and  this,  I would 


* See  Appendix  20. 


Nob.  6, 1907 

Archibald  E. 
Moeran,  Eeq 
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suggest,  should  be  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  though  having  a separate  grant  for  its 
own  use.  I will  as  briefly  as  possible  outline  the 
class  of  work  this  Forest  Department  should  under- 
take, without  commenting  on  these  matters  which  are 
obvious,  or  which  I believe  have  been  already  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I may  say  I do 
not  suggest  that  this  is  a complete  list  of  the  duties 
that  would  devolve  upon  it,  nor  is  the  order  in  which 
they  are  given  indicative  of  their  importance.  First, 
the  inspection  and,  where  desirable  and  available, 
the  purchase  of  areas  for  afforestation  purposes  with 
all  the  consequent  arrangements  for  planting  and 
supervision.  Then  the  taking  over  of  the  existing 
forestry  arrangements  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  their  continual  working,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  their  system  of  inspection  and  advice.  Again, 
the  arrangement  for  the  comprehensive  scheme  for 
interesting  the  public  in  ’Forestry,  and  educating 
them  upon  it,  by  attractive  literature,  interesting  ex- 
hibits at  local  shows,  personal  visits,  lectures,  etc. 

I attach  great  importance  to  this  description  of  work. 

I was  very  much  struck  with  some  words  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford Pinchot’s,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  which  he  used  a few  year’s  back.  I 
quote  from  memory : “ Having  educated  our  staff  up 
to  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  public, 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  educate  the  public  up  to  the 
point  of  making  use  of  our  staff.”  This  exactly 
illustrates  what  I mean.  Then,  again,  management 
of  a system  of  inspection  and  co-operation  with  Irish 
nursery  gardens  by  which  only  plants  of  genuine 
quality  would  be  sent  out,  and  these  at  a reduced  rate. 
It  would  be  possible  under  this  scheme  to  almost  im- 
mediately reduce  the  price  of  such  of  the  “ rarer  coni- 
fers ” as  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  quantities  to 
in  many  cases  one-tenth  of  their  present  prohibitive 
cost.  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  so  arrange 
matter’s  that  nurserymen  would  welcome  the  scheme. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  larch  plants 
from  any  district  or  country  where  larch  cancer  ex- 
isted, and  the  stamping  out  as  far  as  possible  of 
existing  cases  in  Ireland,  would  also  be  entrusted  to 
the  new  Department.  I may  mention  that  I have 
taken  the  trouble  to  trace  up  these  diseased  plants, 
and  I have  been  able  to  trace  them  up  as  having 
been  originally  bought  in  England  and  Scotland.  I 
never  came  across  a case  in  which  Irish  seed  plants 
were  diseased,  but  I do  not  say  there  are  none  such. 
I think  the  Irish  nurserymen  suffer  great  injustice 
in  the  matter,  because  whenever  there  is  a large  order 
for  plants  the  order  is  sent  to  England  or  Scotland, 
and  they  only  get  the  dregs  of  the  business.  I should 
like  to  see,  and  I hope  to  see,  Irish  nurserymen  sup- 
plying England  and  Scotland,  for  the  extraordinary 
immunity  of  Irish  seed  plants  from  the  disease  ought 
to  be  recognised. 

3100.  Professor  Campbell. — Have  you  actually  seen 
plants  that  have  been  imported  with  disease  on  them  ? 
— Young  plants. 

3101.  Yes  ?- -No,  I have  not. 

3102.  I ask  you  the  question,  not  with  the  object 
of  challenging  what  you  say,  but  rather  to  find  out 
how  this  difficulty  can  be  met.  I am  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  you  that  it  is  a most  serious  matter  if  this 
country  is  to  be  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  larch 
disease,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  prove  that  the  disease 
is  actually  introduced  by  these  plants  ? — Well,  it  must 
have  been  originally  introduced  on  the  plants.  The 
larch  itself  was  introduced  into  this  country. 

3103.  We  cannot  say  exactly  where.  If  that  were 
so  it  would  be  a reasonable  ground  for  remedial  legis- 
lation to  prevent  their  admission.  No  one  would 
challenge  that.  We  all  know  that  larch  is  rather  a 
failure  in  a great  part  of  Scotland.  You  are 
aware  that  a great  part  of  Ireland  is  immune  from 
the  disease,  and  it  is  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  one  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep 
our  woods  in  that  condition.  I may  say,  however, 
that  there  is  larch  disease  in  Ireland  ? — I know  a good 
many  cases  of  it. 

3104.  My  point  is  : you'  cannot  say  there  is  evidence 
to  bring  forward  to  show  positively  that  the  disease 
is  introduced  by  young  plants  from  Scotland  or 
England? — I think  it  is  conclusive  evidence  where 
you  find  a plantation  developing  larch  disease  after 
three  or  four  or  ten  years — I believe  it  can  lie  dor- 
mant for  some  time— and  where  there  is  no  case  of 
larch  disease  within  fifteen  miles. 

3105  But  still  you  would  require,  I am  afraid, 
a trial  patch  planted  with  Irish  larch  to  show  that 


they  had  not  the  disease  ?— But,  then,  the  Irish  larch, 
planted  adjoining  would,  of  course,  become  infected, 
too.  I don’t  mean  to  say  they  would  become  im- 
mune. 

3106.  Perhaps  I was  wrong  to  say  immune,  but 
plants  originally  in  the  Irish  nurseries  did  not  have 
it.  You  would  want  to  prove  that.  I am  strong  on 
this  point.  I am  trying  to  make  out  a good  case?— 
I don’t  think  there'  is  any  case  of  Irish  nurseries 
sending  out  infected  plants. 

3107.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  say  that 
the  Scotch  nurseries  have  it? — Is  it  not  strong  evi- 
dence where  I can  give  twenty  instances  in  which  tlie- 
plants  came  from  England  and  Scotland? 

3108.  And  they  developed  larch  disease  ?— Yes,  and 
some  of  them  were  very  bad  cases.  There  is  a very 
bad  case  adjoining  the  Department’s  College  at 
Athenry. 

3109.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Then,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  know  of  no  cases  in  which  the  plants  that 
are  reared  in  Irish  nurseries  developed  larch  disease?' 
— As  a matter  of  fact,  I know  of  no  such  cases.  That  is 
strange,  because  it  is  a very  common  practice  for  Irish 
nurseries  to  get  plants  from  England  and  Scotland- 
one  year’s  seedlings.  I would  insist  on  plants  being; 
grown  from  seed  in  this  country,  and  I would  have 
a scheme  of  inspection  similar  to  the  Department’s 
scheme  with  regal’d  to  fruit  trees.  The  public  in  buy- 
ing these  plants  would  then  have  a Departmental 
guarantee  that  they  were . receiving  the  best  quality 
jjossible,  and  the  nurserymen  would  be  able,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  guarantee,  to  sell  such  a large  quantity 
that  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  their  prices. 

3110.  I am  on  the  question  of  Professor  Campbell, 
whether  we  could  make  out  a criminal  case  against  the- 
English  and  Scottish  nurserymen..  Are  you  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Irish  plantations  where  the- 
young  trees  were  grown  in  Irish  nurseries  ? — Oh,  yes, 
a great  many. 

3111.  And  those  are  free  from  disease? — Those,  in> 
every  case  I know  are  free  from  disease. 

3112.  Are  the  number  of  plantations  within  your 
knowledge  planted  from  Irish  nurseries  as  great  as 
from  England  and  Scotch  nurseries? — I think  there 
are  more,  but  they  are  smaller.  Small  jobs  are  very 
often  done  with  Irish  plants. 

3113.  And  they  are  all  free  of  disease,  while  yoir 
know  of  ten  or  twelve  cases  where  plants  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  caused  infection  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
experience. 

3114.  That  raises  a very  strong  suspicion,  if  it  is 
not  proof? — I think  it  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  each  case  investigated  and  fully 
proved. 

3115.  Professor  Campbell. — There  is  a law  now,  or 
at  least  the  Department  have  power  to  make  a law,, 
with  regard  to  the  importation  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  pei’liaps  it  might  be  possible  to  do  the  same  with, 
regard  to  the  importation  of  larch,  but  I would  not 
like  to  put  any  restriction  on  the  free  trade  in  these 
things  unless  there  was  some  reason  for  doing  so. 

Witness. — Another  duty  that  would  devolve  on  the 
Forestry  Department  would  be  the  carrying  out  of  » 
series  of  experiments  with  home-grown  timber  with  a 
view  to  testing  its  value  in  itself  as  against  imported, 
wood  of  the  same  species,  and  experiments  and  re- 
search as  to  the  value  of  preservations.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  im- 
portant tasks  which  a Forestry  Department  would  have 
to  take  in  hand,  and  I believe  that  the  profits  that 
are  to  be  made  by  planting  could  be  very  considerably 
increased  by  these  means.  Take,  for  instance,  our 
home-grown  Scots  fir.  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  it 
grown  under  proper  conditions  and  culture  our  home- 
grown timber  is  equal  to  the  imported  red  deal.  1 
have,  at  the  present  moment,  a quantity’  of  Scots 
fir  to  sell,  100  years  old,  long  clean  trees — the  outside 
inch  of  timber  counting  up  to  thirty  annual  rings, 
so  it  is  slow  grown.  I suppose  red  deal  of  tlie 
scantling  these  trees  would  cut  would  be  worth,  a 
any  rate,  2s.  6 d.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  district, 
would  be  glad  to  accept  2 ^d.  per  cubic  foot  for  t 
Scots  fir.  This  is  not  in  any  way  an  exceptional  case- 
but  need  I explain  that  there  seems  room  for  pro 
able  work  for  the  new  Department  here.  The  extr 
ordinary  and  the  heartrending  thing  is  that  so  long 
time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse,  and  such  quant 
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of  line  timber  sold  for  a song  before  any  steps  have 
been  taken.  Take,  again,  the  price  of  our  home-grown 
Scots  fir  sleeper — 2s.  to  2s.  3 d.,  delivered  as  against 
the  3s.  to  3s.  6 d.  for  the  foreign  sleeper.  Many  people 
who  ought  to  know  say  our  sleeper  is  the  best  of  the 
two  when  creosoted,  as,  of  course,  they  both  are.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
stated  this  at  last  year’s  annual  meeting.  Why,  when 
are  we  paid  35  per  cent,  less  for  it  ? Again,  it  is  stated 
that  a creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleeper  is  better  than 
either,  but  the  .railway  companies  would  not  accept 
it.  Eight  thousand  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  statute 
acre  in  forty,  years  has  been  produced  in  Scotland 
with  Douglas  fir,  and  in  Ireland  there  is  no  question 
we  can  do  better  as  the  climate  is  much  more  suitable. 
If  home-grown  Douglas  fir  is  at  all  equal  to  the  im- 
ported Oregaii  pine  it  would  lie  a joinery  and  building 
timber,  and  would  be  worth  9<7.  to  Is.  per  foot,  stand- 
ing— even  at  6 cl.,  8,000  cubic  feet  are  worth  £200, 
which  is  a fine  return  for  a £5  note  in  forty  years. 
I think  we  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  the  timber  that 
supplies  the  market  at  our  own  door,  in  the  joinery 
trade,  rather  than  in  trying  to  produce  a timber  which 
has  to  be  exported,  even  to  England  and  Scotland,  to 
find  a market.  I could  give  endless  examples  pro- 
mising profit,  but  perhaps  I have  said  enough  to  prove 
my  point.  I will  only  add  that  although  these  ex- 
periments are  looked  down  upon  as  trifles  with  us, 
yet  the  United  States  Forests  Service  (if  I may  again 
refer  to  it)  with  about  130,000,000  acres  of  forest  re- 
serve to  look  after,  still  spends  some  twelve  per  cent, 
of  its  entire  allocations  on  just  such  work  and  con- 
gratulates itself  on  the  results.  Then,  again,  the 
collecting  of  information  as  to  the  distances  apart, 
soils,  sites,  etc.,  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
newer  conifers  would  be  a duty  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment. The  experiments  referred  to  will  prove  or 
disprove  the  value  of  each  of  these  species.  If  we  are 
to  use  them  we  must  have  reliable  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  while 
sample  plots  grow  to  maturity  for  this.  Information 
can  and  ought  to  be  gathered  from  existing  planta- 
tions if  not  in  Ireland,  then  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Already  much  loss  and  disappointment  has  been  in- 
curred by  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  properties  of 


these  trees,  as  for  instance,  the  planting  of  Douglas 
fir  at  wide  distances  filled  in  with  larch  or  Scots  fir. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  only  wa  v to  plant  the  tree 
is  pure,  but  I do  not  know  of  a single  case  in  Ireland 
where  this  has  been  done,  except  within  the  last  few 
years.  Another  duty  of  the  Department  would  be  the 
adjustment  of  railway  rates  and  accommodation  for 
timber,  and  of  shipping  accommodation.  This  is  a 
matter  which  tells  more  heavily  against  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  grower  of  the  timber  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Several  timber  merchants  have  told  me  that 
they  deduct  15  to  20  per  cent,  off  their  valuation  of  a 
lot  if  on  certain  lines  of  railway,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense they  are  put  to  in  not  being  able  to  get  trucks 
and  by  mistakes  made.  Most  carrying  companies 
charge  a higher  rate  per  ton  for  sawn  timber  than  for 
round,  though  the  opposite  would  appear  to  be  reason- 
able. 

3116.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  explanation 
for  that  1 I have  not  asked,  but  I think  the  reason 
is  that  if  they  can  force  the  timber  merchant  to  send 
in  the  round  there  may  be  probably  two  tons  to  carry 
instead  of  one.  Favourable  rates  are  also  given  to 
foreign  sawn  timber  as  against  the  home  article : but 
I don’t  quite  understand  that  matter. 

3117.  Would  not  that  operate  the  other  way? — They 
differentiate  between  home-grown  and  foreign  timber. 
Questions  of  loans  for  planting,  grants  of  trees,  bonus 
on  planting  done,  etc.,  should  also  be  dealt  with,  I 
suggest,  by  the  Forestry  Department  which  I pro- 
pose, and  also  the  fostering  of  forest  industries.  This 
is  only  some  of  the  work  the  new  Forestry  Department 
would  find  to  do,  but  I think  it  is  the  most  important. 
Its  first  duty  is  to  make  planting  pay,  and  this  can 
be  done  as  I have  indicated  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  (the  cost  of  plants,  improved  methods,  etc.) 
more  largely  by  increasing  the  amount  of  output  (by 
improved  methods  of  culture)  and  most  of  all  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  output,  by  the  means  I have 
given,  and  such  others  as  may  be  devised.  If  each  of 
these  factors,  all  tending  to  increased  profits  to  the 
grower  are  thoroughly  developed  I should  be  very 
sanguine  that  the  efforts  of  the  Forestry  Department 
to  establish  afforestation  in  Ireland  would  meet  with 
the  most  striking  success. 


Nov.  6,  1907- 
Archibald  lu. 
Moeran,  Esq. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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AT  11  A.M. 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Present T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman) ; The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory 
c.m.g.,  d.l.  ; William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev,  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.  ; William  F. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  c.b.  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


Nov.  7,  1907. 

J.  Nisbet, 

Esq.  D.(Ec. 


J.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  D 

3118.  Chairman. — You  desire,  I understand,  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  draft  scheme  already  on  the 
notes?  -Yes.  A draft  scheme  of  this  nature  requires 
to  have  some  suggestions  made  as  to  how  funds  may 
possibly  be  provided  for  it,  and  I should  like,  there- 
fore, to  .add  another  note — note  four — to  the  three 
notes  appended  to  that  draft  scheme.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  “If  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 

money  annually  required  to  carry  out  such  a scheme 
were  not  otherwise  available,  it  could,  perhaps,  most 
easily  be  obtained  , by  the  annual  issue  of  so  much  2| 
per  cent.  Stock  as  may  be  necessary — much  in  the 
same  way  as  Irish  Land  Purchase  Stock  has  been 
issued.  From  such  a ‘National  Afforestation  Fund’ 
loans  could  also  be  provided  at  3 per  cent,  to  land- 
owners  desirous  of  planting  extensively  under  con- 


Ec.,  further  examined. 

ditions  approved  of  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  extent  of  such  loans 
cculd  annually  be  estimated  from  the  applications 
submitted  (together  with  the  detailed  scheme  of 
planting)  in  advance  to  the  Department.” — That  is 
to  say,  the  whole  calculation  is  based  upon  a three  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest,  and  a quarter  per  cent,  would 
be  allowed  for  cost  in  negotiating  affairs ; and 
this  I consider  a vea-y  important  matter,  as  a means 
to  enable  the  Department  to  give  advances  at  a reason- 
able rate  of  interest,  such  as  should  form  the  basis 
of  actuarial  calculation.  There  is  no  doubt  many 
landowners  would  be  desirous  of  planting  and  would 
be  prepared  to  plant  if  they  could  obtain  loans  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  3 per  cent,  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Government.  That  is  all  I wished  to  add. 


(Note  by  Secretary.— The  following  statement  was  also  submitted  at  a later  date  by  Dr.  Nisbet  as  an 
addition  to  his  evidence.) 

No.  5 ' Carried  forward,  . £29,500 


But  although  it  is  desirable  in  the  special  inte- 
rests of  Ireland  (as  well  as  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  industries  throughout  the  United  Kingdom)  that 
the  full  extent  of  poor  land  plantable  with  profit 
should  be  included  within  any  great  national 
afforestation  scheme,  yet,  on  the  wise  principle  that 
“ half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,”  it  may  per- 
haps be  useful  to  submit  also  a smaller  alternative 
scheme,  which  would  be  much  easier  to  work,  and 
which  would  of  course  cost  far  less. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that,  as  already 
indicated  in  the  evidence  fln  page  117,.  in  reply  to 
Lord  Castletown’s  question,  No.  2853,  the  smaller 
any  scheme  of  planting,  the  larger  must  of  necessity 
be  the  proportionate  cost  per  acre  (1)  of  administra- 
tive and  executive  charges,  and  (2)  of  enclosure  and 
protection. 

B, — Alternative  Smaller  Scheme  of  Afforesta- 
tion for  planting  waste  lands  and  poor  pastures 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  acres  a year,  and  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  £35,000  .annually,  providing  for 
the  plantation  of  120,000  acres,  or  187g  square 
miles  in  all,  at  a total  expenditure  not  exceed- 
ing £1,050,  OOP  during  the  next  30  years — 
specially  for  the  production  of  pit-wood  and 
pulp-wood,  to  be  grown  with  a rotation  of  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years. 


III.— Establishment  and  incidental  expenses:  — 

(1.)  Asst. -Secretary  for  Forestry 

and  Head  of  Forestry  Branch,  £1,000 
(2.)  Two  Superintendent  Foresters 
(for  Ulster-Leinster  and 
Munster-.Connaught)  at  £400 
to  £600,  average  £500,  . 1,000 

(3.)  Forestry  School  and  Technical 

Instruction,  . . . 800 

(4. ) Ten  Foresters  (to  begin  with  ; 
but  up  to  about  40  would  prob- 
ably be  ultimately  needed),  at 
£80  to  £120,  average  £100,  . 1,000 

(5.)  Clerks,  and  provision  of 
Foresters’  Cottages  and  other 
necessary  buildings  (after  the 
provision  of  which  the  allot- 
ment would  be  needed  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  Foresters 
on  the  increase  in  plantations 
necessitating  this),  . . 1,000 

(6.)  Travelling  allowances,  . 701' 

(7.)  Office  rent,  rates  and  taxes, 
and  all  miscellaneous  office  ex- 
penses, ....  200 

5,700  5,700 


I.  -Purchase  of  4,000  acres  annually,  of  an 
average  net  rental  value  of  Is.  an  acre,  and 
at  an  average  cost  of  22£  years’  purchase, 
or  22s.  6 d.  an  acre,  . . . . . 


£4,500 


II.  Preparing,  enclosing,  and  planting 
same,  at  an  average  cost  of  £6  5s.  Orf.  an 
™rp’  25,000 


£35,200 
(or,  s«,  £35,000) 


Note  6. 

One  very  serious  disadvantage  of  working 
conifer  woods  at  the  unusually  low  rotation  of 
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40  years  would  be  the  large  area — the  dispropor- 
tionately large  area — that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  fallow  ..and  unplanted,  for  perhaps  up  to  four 
years  in  many  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pine- 
weevil  (Hy'lobius  abietis)  from  becoming  a scourge. 
With  so  low  a rotation  this  might  mean  that  an- 


nually areas  equalling  so  much  as  1-10  to  £ of  the 
total  area  of  plantations  specially  made  for  growing 
pit-wood  and  pulp-wood  on  a large  scale  might  have 
to  be  always  kept  unplanted  on  tliis  particular  ac- 
count. But  there  are  also  other  sylvicultural  reasons 
for  a 50  or  60  years’  rotation  being  preferable. 


Woo.  7,  1907. 

J Nisbet. 

Esq , D.  (Eo. 


E.  Stafford  Howard,  Esq.,  c.b.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues,  examined. 


3119.  Chairman. — You  are,  Mr.  Stafford  Howard, 
one  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Woods  and 
Forests  ?— Yes ; the  correct  title  is  “ Commissioner 
of  His  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues.” 

3120.  Yes;  I think  you  are  aware  a great  deal  of 
interest  attaches  in  this  country  to  the  operations  of 
your  Department,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
administration  of  the  Quit  and  Crown  lands  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

3121.  Suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  from  that  source  some  revenue  for  forestry 
operations  in  Ireland  might  be  either  obtained  or 
applied,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  the  Committee,  and  valuable  information  to 
the  country  if  you  will  kindly  explain  what  is  the 
real  position  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?—  Our  position 
is  that,  practically,  of  trustees  over  a large  area 
of  property  to  manage  it  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  for  the  time  being.  The 
Crown  lands  and  revenues,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  surrendered  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  to 
Parliament  in  return  for  the  voting  of  a Civil  List, 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  income  derivable  from  the 
Crown  lands  goes,  from  the  beginning  of  each  reign, 
to  the  relief  of  the  general  taxpayer  to  supplement 
the  money  that  is  raised  by  ordinary  taxation. 

3122.  The  Sovereign,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  reign,  surrenders  towards  the  general  revenue 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  in  return  for 
the  fixing  of  a Civil  List  by  Parliament? — That  is 
so. 


3123.  And  you  take  charge  of  these  revenues  of  the 
Crown  and  administer  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  taxpayer? — So  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  Sta- 
tute and  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury. 

3124.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are 
constituted  into  a Department  for  that  purpose  ? — 
For  that  purpose. 

3125.  Your  Department,  then,  is  not  primarily  a 
Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  notwithstanding 
its  name?— No;  that  often  leads  to  a misconception. 
Uur  title  being  rather  a long  one  is  sometimes  abbre- 
viated into  Woods  and  Forests,  whereas  the  Land 
Kevenues  are  the  principal  thing  For  the  purpose  of 
tins  Committee  I have  here  a calculation  which  will 
snow  you  how  small  a part  the  woods  take  financially 
in  our  work,  and  I make  out  that  we  have  under  our 
management  about  60,000  acres  of  woods  and  forests 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  block 
i«'aaa  m tlle  ^’orest  of  Dean,  where  we  have  about 

o, UU0  acres  practically  all  covered  with  timber.  The 
f?ss  produce  of  these  woods  for  the  year  1905-6—1 
jfr5,.  that  because  it  is  the  last  year  of  pub- 
cation— represented  about  3^  per  cent,  of  the 
gioss  revenue  from  the  Crown  Lands,  so  that 
smah  !r6  w°<x*®  represent  only  a.  very 


small  proportion  of  the  estate  managed  by  the 
bulk  AfS1?inm‘  \ mus*  P°int  cut  tllat  the  great 
cnntr  l * le  woods  which  we  have  under 


cmi+i-ni  which  ive  nave  unaer  our  own 

centurv  p anted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
and  tlLWT  x Vlew  to  growing  oak  for  the  Navy, 
end  - tk  object,  or  destination,  has  now  come  to  an 
to  sLw  NavI  buy?  little  nothing,  and  we  have 
31?fi  m?r  other  clients. 

per  cent  *1  JF0SS  Prodhce  of  the  woods  is  only  3J, 
Yes.  ' f the  §ross  reveilue  of  the  Crown  lands?— 

laSf;,,^hat  was  the  gross  revenue  from  the  Crown 
figures  ? T 6 ?h8?  you. have  taken,  what  are  the  total 
Scaife  wUi  out  yon,  or  perhaps  Mr. 

•2'oii.f’  Of  n.  M.  Quit 

Howard)  Thi™1"1  (wA®  appeared,  along  with  Mr. 

Chairman  'a  a,i10U?t  was  £633,231. 
woods ? * ‘ And  what  was  the  revenue  from  the 


3128.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — He  says  3^  per  cent, 
of  that  ? — I am  Sorry  I have  not  the  details  of  the 
figures. 

3129.  Chairman. — We  will  take  what  you  can 

give  l— With  regard  to  the  gross  revenue  and  the  net 
revenue  from  the  woods,  you  must  remember  that 
from  the  cutting  down  of  our  timber  the  net  revenue 
is  very  small.  Some  of  the  forests  bring  in  a deficit. 
I am  unable  to  give  you  the  actual  figures  as  to  pro- 
duce. 1 

3130.  There  is  a deficit,  you  say,  in  some  of 
the  forests? — Yes;  in  a good  many  places.  In 
the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Dean  there  have  been 
deficits  for  several  years  for  special  reasons,  one 
being  that  we  Lave  such  a vast  quantity  of  timber  all 
about  the  same  age,  planted  in  the  last  century,  with 
a view  to  providing  oak  for  the  Navy.  The  conse- 
quence is  we  have  not  a regular  rotation. 

3131.  Is  the  quantity  of  that  very  large?— We 
have  a large  .amount  of  middle-aged  timber.  We  are 
obliged  to  wait.  We  have  to  leave  it  to  stand. 

3132.  Professor  Campbell.— Of  course,  you  don’t 
make  out  an  annual  valuation  for  each  wood? — No. 
In  the  New  Forest  we  are  somewhat  hampered  by 
(esthetic  considerations. 

3133.  Chairman. — Whilst  still  on  the  question  of 
the  powers  of  the  'Commissioners,  I should  like  to  ask 
you  have  you  not  got,  I 'believe  you  have  got,  powers 
to  sell  or  exchange  any  part  of  the  lands  or  property 
in  your  charge  except  a certain  category,  which  are 
reserved,  such  as  Royal  forests,  Royal  parks  and 
palaces,  and  places  of  that  kind  in  England  ; these 
you  cannot  sell  ? — There  are  restrictions  upon  that. 

3134.  You  can  sell  any  other  part  of  these  lands 
and  properties  l— Yes  ; subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
treasury  we  can  sell  any  other  part. 

3135.  And  the  money  arising  from  such  sales,  you 
are  bound  to  lay  that  out  on  the  purchase  of  other 
land,  or  in  the  redemption  of  rights  or  charges 
existing  on  other  Crown  lands,  or  to  invest  it  in  other 
special  ways? — We  have  all  the  powers  of  trustees 
under  the  Act  which  governs  the  powers  of  trustees. 

3136.  You  can  re-invest  in  certain  .trustee  securi  - 
ties? — If  we  do  not  invest  in  land,  or  if  we  do  not 
make  an  immediate  investment  in  land,  we  can  in- 
vest in  trustee  stocks  or  other  investments  of  that 
kind. 


3137.  Lord  Castletown.— I put  ,a  question  on  that 
subject  to  Lord  Ripon  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1906.  What  I was  anxious  about  was  that  the  quit 
and  Crown  rent,  as  it  is  redeemed,  should  not 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  Treasury  finances,  and  that 
particular  sums  should  be  devoted  to  reafforestation 
from  them  as  they  were  redeemed,  and  Lord  Ripon 
said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a portion  of  the 
income  of  the  Crown  revenues  being  devoted  to  that 
purpose  ?— Quite  so  ; I remember  that. 

3138.  I proposed  that  a clause  should  be  inserted  to 
give  your  Department  power  to  do  that,  and  he  said 
he  thought  the  power  was  there  already  ? — I’m  mn'ng 
to  deal  with  that  a little  Later. 

3139.  You  say  you  remember  that,  and  that  I am 
right  in  my  statement.  If  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
it  later  I will  not  ask  you  now?— Have  I sufficiently 
explained  the  positions  of  the  Commissioners  with 

regard  to  the  administration  of  Crown  lands 

is  there  any  other  question  on  that  point  ? 

3140.  Are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  powers  of  in- 
vestment?—I would  like  to  say  a word  about  the  re- 
solutions that  have  been  passed. 

3141.  Chairman.— Before  you  go  into  that  1 would 
like  you  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  your  powers.  You 
have  power  to  sell,  as  you  have  explained  just  now, 
and  also  power  to  purchase  lands.  When  you  pur- 
chase you  must  do  so  with  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
sury?— Yes;  everything  over  £100. 


R 2 


E.  Stafford 
Howard,  Esq. 
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3142.  And  you  are  obliged  to  have  a,  special  survey 
made? — We  must  have  a special  survey  and  a valua- 
tion declared  on  oath  by  a competent  practical  sur- 
veyor employed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose ; that  is  for  sale  or  for  purchase. 

3143.  And  the  revenue  that  you  thus  receive  each 
year  from  the  administration  of  these  Grown  proper- 
ties, what  is  the  destination  of  that? — We  simply 
pay  it  into  the  Treasury. 

3144.  Is  it  ear-marked  for  any  purpose  ?— No ; it 
simply  gees  into  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
— to  the5  relief  of  the  general  taxes  of  the  country. 

3145.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— It  is  not  allocated 
in  any  particular  way  or  to  any  particular,  object  in 
the  different  countries  that  it  comes  from  ?— No. 

3146.  For  instance,  money  raised  in  Ireland  is  in 
no  way,  not  necessarily,  spent  in  Ireland? — Except 
that  Ireland  gets  its  share  of  relief  as  a general  tax- 
payer. 

3147.  Oh,  yes.  And  the  same  applies  to  Scotland  ? 
— Yes,  the  same  applies  to  Scotland  and  Wales  and 
England.  I should  like  to  bring  the  point  I have 
just  mentioned  in  here— about  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  passed.  I wish  to  mention  that  point,  be- 
cause you -were  good  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  send 
me  copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Forestry, 
and  on  that  point  I would  just  like  to  say  this,  I notice 
in  erne  resolution,  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,*  a reference  to  quit  rents  as  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  British  Treasury,  .and  they  say  the 
time  has  come  when  these  moneys  should  be  refunded. 

I don't  think  that  is  really  a correct  description  of 
tilie  situation  at  all.  In  the  financial  year  1905-6 
the  Commissioner’s  of  Woods  and  Forests  paid  into 
the  Treasury  a net  sum  of  £480,000.  Of  this  sum 
the  quit  rents  received  from  Ireland  were  £29,000. 

3148.  What  year  was  that? — The  financial  year 
1905-6.  The  quit  rents  from  Ireland,  to  be 
exact,  were  £29,600.  That  comes  to  about 
6 1-7  per  cent,  of  what  we  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

I find  by  a return  which  was  moved  for  by 
Mr.  John  O’Connor  and  presented  as  a Parlia- 
mentary paper  on  the  8th  July,  1907,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  to  the  general  Imperial  services 
works  out  at  6’28  of  the  whole.  Curiously  enough, 
it  is  only  an  accident,  you  will  see  that  the  propor- 
tion of  quit  rents  we  pay  from  Ireland  into  the  Trea- 
sury is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  proportion 
paid  by  Ireland  to  the  Treasury  as  a contribution  to 
general  Imperial  services. 

3149.  Chairman.— That,  of  course,  is  a pure  acci- 
dent?— Quite  so. 

3150.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — There  is  no  consola- 
tion in  that  argument  at  all? — I find  in  Part  III.  of 
the  returns,  the  one  which  Mr.  John  O’Connor  moved 
for,  and  which  I am  quoting  from,  that  £9,460,000  is 
the  amount  of  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the  General 
Imperial  Services,  and  Ireland  receives  back 
£7,678,500  in  local  expenditure. 

3151.  What  sort  of  expenditure? — I presume  it  is 
Imperial  expenditure,  spent  in  Ireland. 

Chairman.- -That  is  going  into  the  Financial  Re- 
lations question. 

3152.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.--Is  it  the  expenses 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Police? — That  is  another 
thing.  I don’t  go  behind  the  figures.  It  is  made  as 
a great  point  that  Ireland  gets  nothing  back  from 
quit  rents,  that  it  is  not  spent  in  Ireland,  that  it  is 
all  spent  in  England,  and  I want  to  get  rid  of  that 
idea. 

3153.  I don’t  think  you  can  get  rid  of  that  idea 
at  all,  especially  in  that  way  ?— These  are  the 
figures : £9,490,000  is  Ireland’s  contribution  to  Im- 
perial services,  and  the  local  expenditure  in  Ireland 
comes  to  £7,678,500. 

3154.  Doesn’t  that  include  the  police  and  so  forth? 
—I  assume  it  does. 

3155.  Chairman. — It  is  devoted  to  these  and  other 
Imperial  purposes? — It  is  Imperial  expenditure  in 
Ireland.  It  is  money  spent  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  ft  edmond,  m.p. — Are  we  going  into  this 

question  f 


3156.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  this  is  a b 
controversial  question.  This  raises  the  whole  qrn 
tion  of  the  Financial  Relations  between  England  a: 
Ireland,  about  which  a Royal  Commission  report 
in  1896.  and  as  there  is  a great  deal  of  controver 
on  the  matter  I think  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  d 


not  go  into  it  here,  not  into  that  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  deal  with  ?— I quite  understand  your 
point. 

3157.  Mr.  IV.  Redmond,  m.p.— As  it  has  been 
raised,  as  you  have  allowed  Mr.  Stafford  Howard  to 
mention  it,  although  I quite  agree  with  you  that-  it  is 
better,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  go  into  it  now,  I think  I 
may,  as  he  mentioned  certain  figures,  be  allowed  to 
ask,  to  put  it  on  record,  that  a Royal  Commis- 
sion composed  of  the  highest  class  of  experts  in- 
quired into  the  whole  subject  and  reported  that  Ire- 
land was  extremely  overtaxed,  far  greater  than  her 
due  proportion  ? — I know  there  was  that  Royal 
Commission. 

3158.  Lord  Castletown. — I was  one  of  the  Finan- 
cial Relations  Commission,  and  we  felt  very  strongly 
on  this  point,  and  I think  we  should  put  on  record 
that  we  still  feel  very  strongly  the  question  will  have 
to  be  raised  again,  but  this  is  not  the  time? — (Wit- 
ness).— I want  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  these  Irish 
quit  rents  which  are  part  of  the  money  that  goes 
in  relief  of  general  taxation  are  spent  on  London 
parks  or  anything  else  in  England;  that  is  not  true; 
but  it  has  been  put  forward: 

3158a.  Lord  Castletown. — As  we  are  on  that 
point,  here  is  a question  asked  by  Mr. 
William  Field  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  ground  and  quit  rents:— ‘I 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
he  can  state  what  amount  of  money  has  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury  under  the  Purchase  Acts  (Ire- 
land) as  payments  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  Fund, 
will  he  state  whether  this  quit  rent  is  the  property  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland,  and  if  so  how  this  money  has 
been  spent,  and  whether  in  future  it  can  be  made 
available  for  reafforestation  purposes  in  Ireland.” 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  answer  was: — ’’Between 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  and 
the  31st  March,  1901,  the  sum  of  £171,103  has  been 
paid,  not  to  the  Treasury,  but  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  redemption  of  quit 
rents  payable  for  lands  in  Ireland,  which  quit  rents 
were  the  property  of  the  Crown:  The  purchase 

moneys  have  been  merged  in  the  general  capital  ac- 
count of  the  Commissioners,  and  under  the  Crown 
Lands  Act,  1829,  must  be  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  land  or  other  hereditaments,  or  the  redemption 
of  charges  or  incumbrances  on  land  already  belonging 
to  the  Crown.  It  could  therefore, be  used  for  the 
purposes  suggested.”  I asked  Lord  Ripon  another 
question  in  1906,  and  the  reply  was  essentially  the 
same.  I asked  whether  any  arrangement  could  be 
made  to  enable  the  quit  rents,  which  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  to  be  made  available 
for  Irish  purposes,  and  the  reply  was  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  add  nothing  to  the 
several  replies  that  had  already  been  given  on  the 
subject,  that  the  sums  that  were  received  from  the 
redemption  of  quit  rents  in  Ireland  were  paid  to  the 
Treasury  through  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  that  they  were  spent  by  the  Treasury,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  ex- 
cept as  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council  of  Agriculture  passed  these 
resolutions  ; we  were  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
actual  sums  are  and  what  their  destination  is.  L°r“ 
Ripon  bears  that  out  in  the  quotation  I have  just 
referred  to.  I am  only  putting  , the  Committee  m 
possession  of  these  facts.  . , 

Chairman. — I think  that  the  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  disproportionate  application  of  the  revenues 
from  quit  rents  ,as  between  the  two  countries  has 
arisen  from  this  fact,  that  when  you  collect  moneys 
for  the  redemption  of  quit  and  Crown  rents  in  Ire- 
land and  proceed  to  re-invest  them,  you  don  t re- 
invest them  in  Ireland  at  all. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Not  at  all?  , 

3159.  Chairman.— From  the  year  1864  to  1905  the 
sum  of  £419,664  was  obtained  by  means  of  redemp- 
tion of  quit  and  Crown  rents  in  Ireland,  I see  by  thi 
return  ? — Yes. 

3160.  And  practically  all  that  sum  has  been  re- 
invested in  the  purchase  of  estates  in'  Great  Brito 
and  in  the  redemption  of  charges  on  Crown  proper1, 
in  Great  Britain?— May  I point  out  on  that  - 

3161.  Perhaps  I had  better  complete  my  quest’  ^ 
so  far  as  I understand  the  subject.  There  is,  * 
understand,  only  one  case  in  the  whole  of  that  P 
cess  of  re-investment  in  which  any  property  was  p 
chased  in  Ireland — that  is.  the  ease  of  Inchi 


* See  Appendix  1 (8). 
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North  and  Longmeadows  Estates,  County  Dublin, 
which  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
amenity  of  the  Phcenix  Park,  and  was  let  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  The 
purchase  money  was  £13,320.  What  I want  to  know 
is  this,  is  that  a complete  statement  of  the  re- 
investment of  quit  rents  in  Ireland  ? — To  my  know- 
ledge sometime  before  that,  I don’t  know  exactly 
when,  £46,000  was  spent  on  buying  land  to  straighten 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey,  there  was  an  application 
made  to  us.  It  is  the  land  where  you  see  the  sol- 
diers playing  football.  That  belongs  to  us.  With 
that  exception  nothing  was  done  until  we  bought  the 
Phcenix  Park  land. 

3162.  Out  of  the  £419,664  you  had  obtained  for 
the  purchase  of  quit  rents  you  only  invested  these 
two  sums,  £13,320  and  £46,000  odd  in  Ireland? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — What  years  are  you  talk- 
ing about? 

3163.  Chairman.— From  1864  to  1905? — I might 
just  say  this.  The  money  we  receive  from  capital 
we  have  to  re-invest.  There  in  those  Returns*  we  shew 
that  every  year  we  draw  also  certain  amounts  from 
redemption  of  quit  rents  in  Ireland.  We 
re-invest  that,  and  some  of  the  interest  of  the 
money  goes  in  the  development  of  the  other  estates 
and  some  of  the  interest  goes  into  the  relief  of  the 
general  taxation,  a share  of  that  money  goes  in  relief 
•of  taxation,  and  so  far  as  Ireland  gets  any  share 
in  the  relief  of  taxation  it  gets  a share  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  money. 

3164.  Lord  Castletown. — I am  not  carping  at  the 
administration  of  the  money.  I am  only  asking  that 
you  should  bring  part  of  this  redemption  money 
back  to  Ireland  ? — If  we  re-invested  all  the  money 
in  Ireland,  the  interest  would  go  into  the  Treasury 
in  tihe  same  way.  I don’t  see  any  cause  for  the 
•criticism  of  our  administration  in  this  respect. 

3165.  Chairman. — The  answer  to  Mr.  Stafford 

Howard’s  question,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 

criticism  made  in  Ireland  upon  the  adminis- 

tration of  his  office,  is  that  broad  fact 
that  whatever  may  be-  the  merits  of  the 

policy  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  quit 

rents  and  the  money  received  from  the  re- 
demption of  quit  rents  in  Ireland  are  not  re-invested 
in  Ireland  at  all  practically  speaking? — I take  it 
that  my  predecessors  invested  money  where  they 
thought  they  could  get  the  best  interest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  found  for  a considerable  time 
that  they  could  get  the  best  interest  by  investing 

in  ground  rents  in  London,  and  very  large  sums 

were  invested  in  that  way.  So  that  our  London 
income,  inducting  what  belonged  to  the  Crown  and 
Crown  lands  since  purchased,  comes  to  a quarter  of 
a million  or  more. 

3166.  You  are  obliged  primarily  to  have  regard 
to  the  best  investment,  where  you  can  make  most 
money  ? — Yes,  the  best  return,  except  where  we 
have  already  property,  and  it  might  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  acquire  an  addition  to  mark 
on  tlie  boundaries  cr  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
property.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  property 
»t  that  land  bought.  When  we  have  Crown  property 
we  may  buy  more  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
administration  of  it.  You  see  we  may  buy  for  all 

lese  reasons,  rather  than  invest  at  the  highest  in- 


korii  Castletown.— There  is  nothing  to  pre 
ude  youa-  investing  this  money  in  Ireland  if  direc 
c ons  were  given  or  advice  was  taken  that  it  might 
iiBgf  d • Stable  ? — There1  is  nothing  to  preclude 
If  ? uient  in  Ireland-  We  could  do  it  here  jus 
Hia  ™ **  anywhere  else.  It  is  a pure  question  o 

Mwf’fs  °f  tlle  case' 

it?—No  °n'y  ,asli  You  is  there  anything  to  preclude 

cienthfl:  Redmo?d-  m.p— Perhaps  I am  not  suffi 
eet  lu ;eTan  Wltl1  the  “a***,  but  I want  b 
tile  Oliai,- Cleal  a*°ut  tn  the  period  to  whiol 
ireland  ffre”  £«***>  *e  0nly  .sums  invested  ii 

£46'000  “ 

ground’— TaS  l01  making  the  soldiers’  footbal 
• for  straightening  the  Lifiey,  build  in; 


* See  Appendix  4. 


a wall,  and  making  that  important  road.  You  see  it  2\'ov.  7 1907. 

going  down  to  the  Royal  Barracks.  It  is  rented  from 

us  by  the  War  Department.  E.  Stafford 

3171.  It  is  the  ground  now  used  as  a football  Howard,  Esq., 
ground  ? — That  and  other  property  was  bought,  . C,B- 

3172.  What  was  the  return.  Was  that,  considered 
a good  investment? — It  brings  in  now  about  £200  a 
year. 

3173.  So  that  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  receipts  from  quit  rents  in  Ireland  we  find 
that  only  a sum  of  £50,000  has  been  invested  in  Ire- 
land at  all? — It  practically  comes  to  that. 

Mr.  Scaife. — Between  £50,000  and  £60,000. 

3174.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Between  £40,000  and 
£60,000.  What  is  the  total  sum  invested  in  the  same 
period?  What  is  the  balance ?-— The  balance  is  about 
£400,000.  The  total  sum  received  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  quit-rents  between  the  years  1864  and  1907,  in- 
clusive, and  invested,  I make  out  to  be 
£419,664  14s.  9tf. 

3175.  Mr.  W.  Redmord,  m.p. — That  is  for  all  the 
three  countries,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland? — No, 
that  is  quit-rents  redeemed  in  Ireland  alone  since 
1864— £419,664  14s.  9 cl. 

3176.  That  is  not  the  exact  figure  in  '.his  return  ? — 

In  that  printed  return  the  figures  are  given  up  to 
1905.  The  figures  are  given  from  1864  to  1897  in  one 
return,  No.  (3),  and  on  Return  No.  (2)*  they  are 
given  up  to  1905.  If  you  go  back  over  to  the  front- 
page  § you  will  find  the  figures  for  the  last  two  years 
are  given. 

3177.  The  grand  total  is  £419,664  ? — Yes,  the  total 
of  these  two  returns,  with  the  addition  of  the  years 
1906  and  1907,  is  £419,664  14s.  9tf. 

3178.  And,  according  to  this  return  (No.  1),*  the 
average  rental  from  Ireland  is  £34,000  every  year  ? — ■ 

The  average  receipts  from  quit-rents  in  Ireland  from 
1896  to  1907  is  £34,825  15s.  9 d. 

3179.  That  is,  the  last  twelve  years  ? — Yes.  You 
will  see  by  the  return  that  the  income  is  going  down 
-gradually. 

3180.  And  you  have  told  us,  all  you  are  aware  of, 
all  of  this  money  that  has  been  re-invested  in  Ireland? 

—Yes. 

3181.  And  the  rest  is  simply  paid  into  the  Treasury  ? 

— No;  the  rest  is  invested  elsewhere,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  or  in  Consols,  or  in  India  Stock, 
anything  of  that  class.  The  income,  the  interest, 
goes  into  the  Treasury  in  relief  of  general  taxation. 

That  is  the  exact  state  of  tlie  case. 

3182.  Lord  Castletown. — Is  your  return  the  same 
return  that  was  given  to  me  by  Lord  Londonderry. 

It  is  not  ear-marked  in  any  way? — It  is  not  ear- 
marked in  any  way.  It  all  goes  together. 

Lord  Castletown. — That  is  the  point  we  raised 
when  we  passed  the  resolution ; that  it  should  be 
ear-marked  for  Ireland,  for  purchase  of  other  land  in 
Ireland.  We' understood  it  was — at  least  I under- 
stood that — that  it  was  lodged  in  the  Treasury  and 
invested*  as  opportunuity  offered,  and  we  want  it 
utilised  here  in  Ireland. 

3183.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — And  the  only  defence 
of  that  is  that  it  is  part  of  Ireland’s  contribution  to 
Imperial  purposes? — We  treat  the  Crown  lands  as  a 
whole,  and  invest  the  money  where  we  think  it  best 
for  the  time  being,  where  the  best  interest  can  be  got 
for  the  time  being.  These  are  our  instructions. 

3184.  Chairman. — Really  the  answer  you  wish  to 
make  to  that  is  that  you  are  obliged  to  consider  what 
is  the  best  mode  of  investment  ? — Yes,  the  best  mode 
of  investment. 

3185.  That  is  primarily  your  duty  ? — Yes. 

3186.  Are  you  entitled  to  take  any  public  considera 
bion,  or  any  other  consideration,  into  account  besides 
that;  besides  the  best  return  you  can  get  from  the 
investment? — Oh,  yes,  the  development  of  (he  exist- 
ing property. 

3187.  Apart  from  that,  may  you  take  other  public 
circumstances  into  consideration,  such  as  that,  if  this 
money  was  re-invested  in  Ireland  in  reproductive 
undertakings  like  acquiring  land  for  forestry  pur-  • 
poses,  that  would  be  a benefit  to  Ireland,  and  that 
might  be  a reason  for  investing  some  of  it  here  ? Are 
you  entitled  to  take  that  into  consideration  as  part  of 
the  question  of  what  you  would  believe  to  be  the  most 
suitable  mode  of  investment  ? — I am  entitled  to  take 

§ See  Appendix  3. 
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Nov.  7 1907.  that  into  consideration  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we 
— ’ took  it  into  consideration  in  making  a purchase  in 

E.  Stafford  Scotland  recently.  Of  course  I made  that  purchase  in 
Howard,  Esq.,  Scotland  entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  ad- 
vised  by  experts.  If  I could  not  show  there  was 
really  a genuine  prospect  of  making  the  land  I 
bought  do  better  under  timber  than  under  sheep  I 
don’t  think  the  Treasury  would  have  consented  to  it, 
and  I think  I should  not  have  put  it  forward.  After 
careful  inquiry  I came  to  the  conclusion  myself  also 
that  getting  this  large  area  as  we  did  at  the  place 
at  which  it  was  offered,  we  should  be  able  to  get 
more  out  of  it  than  we  were  getting  otherwise.  I 
judged  it  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  the 
whole  case  for  the  purchase  of  this  Scottish  properly 
has  been  that  a good  return  could  be  made  out  of 
forestry  there. 

3188.  Lord  Castletown. — Perhaps  the  Treasury 
only  could  give  us  the  necessary  particulars,  the  in- 
formation we  want.  Are  these  forests,  some  of  which 
you  spoke  of  as  re-investments,  are  they  put  into  any 
distinct  account  by  the  Treasury,  or  are  they  merged 
in  the  general  account — the  Consolidated  Fund? — 
They  go  into  Woods  and  Forests  account. 

3180.  Not  into  the  common  fund  ? — It  is  our  own 
account — the  Office  of  Woods  account.  There  is  no 
Treasury  account.  It  is  our  own  investment  and 
account. 

3190.  It  is  your  own  account.  Perhaps  then  you 
caai  refer  to  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  ye  are  back 
and  tell  us  what  investments  have  been  made? — Of 
course  they  are  constantly  changing. 

3191.  If  it  was  necessary  you  could  investigate  it? 
— We  could  not  tell  where  the  Irish  money  went,  or 
the  Scotch  or  English  money  went.  We  receive  so 
much  from  capital,  and  so  much  of  that  we  re-invest, 
but  we  oannot  tell  which  of  the  funds  goes  this,  that, 
or  the  other  way,  or  which  amount  we  spend. 

3192.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — The  balance  you 
get  from  what  you  have  expended  goes  to  the  General 
Treasury  account? — Not  the  capital. 

3193.  The  income  I mean? — Whatever  is  left  over 
after  paying  expenses,  goes  to  the  Treasury,  and  so 
to  the  relief  of  general  taxation. 

3194.  Do  yon  keep  a separate  account  to  show  how 
much  you  contribute  to  the  general  taxation  account  ? 
Oh,  yes.  It  comes  out  in  the  Budget.  We  make  an 
estimate,  the  same  as  tire  other  Departments. 

3195.  You  say  you  made  this  Scotch  investment 
because  you  were  recommended  and  advised  it  was 
going  to  be  a good  thing? — Yes. 

3196.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  equally 
advised,  the  same  could  not  be  done  in  Ireland  ?— ' We 
have  just  the  same  powers. 

3197.  Chairman. —I  gather  you  took  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  British  Committee  on  Forestry 
pointed  in  that  direction  ? — Certainly. 

3198.  And  that  the  taking  up  and  planting  of  land 
on  the  site  for  the  purpose  of  State  forestry,  would 
Ire  a,  beneficial  thing  from  the  general  public  point 
of  view  ? — Yes,  having  proposed  it ; having signed  the 
report  as  a member  of  the  Committee  myself,  I felt 
bound  to  give  effect  to  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— That  is  greatly  to  your 
credit.  A lot  of  Commissioners  don’t  feel  so  bound. 

3199.  Chairman. — That  was  the  point  I was  trying 
to  bring  out ; tliat  you  took  otiher  considerations  into 
account  besides  what  interest  that  sum  of  money, 
if  invested,  would  bring,  and  I believe  there  are  other 
cases  where  you  acted  on  the  public  considerations  I 
have  mentioned  ? — Well,  we  made  a small  experiment 
in  Wales,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  so  promis- 
ing, if  we  go  into  the  question  of  interest  on  invest- 
ment. 


3200.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  don’t,  of  course, 
expect  any  immediate  return,  any  immediate  inte- 
rest, on  your  investment  in  Argyllshire,  but  on  the 
contrary,  for  many  years,  there  will  be  further  outlay, 
I presume? — There  will  bo  outlay,  I suppose,  for' 
■about  fifty  years.  We  shall  get  some  return  before 
19  kAo  COurse-  We  cannofc  deal  with  a large  area  of 
12,500  acres  at  once.  A certain  number  of  farms  will 
go  on  for  some  years.  We  propose  to  plant  it  by 
httio"'  ” ”d"  **  ha™  * 1"8»  forest  worked  in  ro- 


?°" edeice  that  generally  the  money  wil 


I do  not  know  what  may  happen  in  fifty  years.  It 
is  an  estimate  after  looking  at  all  the  conditions.  And 
it  ought  to  be  looked  at  wisely  and  carefully. 

3202.  Therefore,  you  are  not  bound  to  invest  your 
money  in  such  a way  as  will  bring  you  back  an  im- 
mediate return? — No. 

3203.  You  have  power  to  invest  with  a view  to  a 
return  at  a distant  future? — Oh,  yes.  We  can  buy 
reversions  on  property.  Trustees  can  buy  reversions. 
It  comes  to  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

3204.  With  regard  to  the  Irish  quit  rents,  they  are 
being  largely  redeemed,  are  they,  according  as  the 
land  passes  from  the  landowners  to  the  tenants  under 
the  Purchase  Act ; the  quit  rent  has  to  be  bought  and 
redeemed? — That  is  so. 

3205.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  course  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  then  you  will  receive  no  further 
annual  income  from  Irish  quit  rents? — No. 

3206.  The  entire  quit  rents  of  the  country  will  be 
turned. into  a capital  sum? — If  things  go  on  as  tliev 
are  going  on,  that  will  be  the  eventual  issue. 

3207.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  have  converted  £30,000  of  annual  income 
from  land,  into  something  like  £600,000  or  £700,000 
of  capital  in  money? — That  is  so. 

3208.  You  will  be  looking  forward  to  investing  all 
that  money,  £600,000  or  £700,000,  at  the  rate  of 
£70,000  a year  of  capital,  for  the  next  ten  years? 
You  will  have  that  capital? — It  will  have  to  be  in- 
vested by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  in  the  same 

3209.  It  will  be  there  for  investment? — It  will. 

3210.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Will  there  be  a 
separate  account  of  the  money  so  derived  from  Irish 
quit  rents  ? — There  never  has  been. 

3211.  Those  quit  rents  will  finally  be  extinguish^! 
and  the  contribution  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  Im- 
perial purposes  will  appear  to  be  less,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  will  have  paid  this  large  sum  of 
money  ? — We  can  always  find  it  out.  We  know  that 
by  the  accounts  of  the  amount  of  money  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  way  of  redemption.  I believe  originally 
the  quit  rents  in  Ireland  were  £64,000  a year.  So 
there  will  have  to  be  bought  up,  redeemed,  about 
£64,000  a year. 

3212.  How  much  of  that  has  been  invested  in 
forestry  in  woods  and  forests  in  England  ?— Since 
wh  at  year  ? 

3213.  Chairman.— How  much  money  have  you 
sunk  in  that  way  ? — 1 could  not  tell  you.  I have  not 
got  the  accounts  of  what  was  spent  in  planting  the 
woods  acquired  during  the  last  century. 

3214.  With  regard  to  recent  times,  of  course  you 
could  make  it  out  ? — Of  course  I could  make  it  out. 
There  is  a very  large  cuiment  expenditure.  We 
cannot  get  it  apart ; there  would  be  replanting  as 
we  cut  down. 

3215.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — What  is  the  annual 
expenditure  in  that  way? — I could  not  tell  you  that 
exactly'. 

3216.  Chairman.— Could  you  tell  us  the  gross  value 
of  the  woods? — We  plant  a good  deal  and  re- 
plant. We  are  cutting  and  replanting. 

3217.  Is  that  in  England? — We  have  spent  large 
sums  in  buying  woods.  For  instance,  I have  got 
the  particulars  here — with  the  idea  of  supplying  oak, 
growing  it  for  the  Navy,  some  woods  were  bought  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century;  about  that  period 
there  was  bought  near  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  High- 
meadow  Estate  at  a cost  of  £154,000.  Of  that  £61,624 
represented  the  value  of  the  timber ; the  remainder 
of  the  estate  was  not  fit  for  planting,  and  was  sold 
off,  and  the  balance,  3,064  acres,  is  now  under  my 
management,  and  is  one  of  the  best  woods  we  have; 
but,  of  course,  no  longer  used  for  Navy  purposes. 
There  we  are  doing  a great  deal  of  cutting  and  re- 
planting. Some  years  ago  I purchased  for  the  Crown 
the  Tintern  Estate  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  There, 
again,  we  had  to  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in 
planting.  We  have  been  doing  it  gradually. 

3218.  Lord  Castletown. — May  I ask  why  was  that 
estate  purchased? — We  had  a large  sum  of  money  in 
hand  to  invest,  which  we  had  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  site  of  the  present  War  Office,  and  this  property 
came  into  the  market  at  that  time.  It  was  adjacent 
to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  under  my  management- 
and  I thought,  taking  as  I had  done  a great  interest 
in  forestry,  there  was  a possibility  of  getting  these 
woods  cheap. 
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3219.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.--  How  much  did  you 
give  for  them,  practically? — I think  the  woods  were 
£50,000  or  £60,000,  for  2,846  acres. 

3220.  That  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  sale  ? Yes 

that  is  about  it — about  £60,000.  I won’t  be  sure 
about  the  exact  figures. 

3221.  Lord  Castletown.— You  would  approve  of 
the  idea  of  buying  woods  if  you  got  them  cheap,  at 
a cheap  rate,  then  you  could  purchase? — It  would 
just  depend  upon  where  they  are  and  the  area.  I 
would  not  say  I could  go  about  and  buy  anything 
that  was  offered. 

3222.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— What  I am  anxious 
to  know  is  this,  it  would  be  interesting  to  place  it  on 
record,  if  we  had  an  approximate  even,  how  much 
lias  been  spent  on  forestry  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  in  England  or  Great  Britain, 
and  how  much  spent  by  them  in  Ireland  ?— We  spent 
nothing  in  Ireland ; we  have  no  woods  in  Ireland. 

3223.  You  spent  large  sums  in  England?— We  did 

3224.  This  money  which  went  from  Ireland  in  that 
way  you  have  spent  a portion  of  it  in  England  on 
forestry  and  none  here  in  Ireland  at  all?— As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  to  spend  on  the  woods  we 
have  got,  and  we  can.  spend  nothing  on  those  we  have 
not  got.  We  have  none  here  in  Ireland. 

3225.  Ciiairman.— Did  you  inherit  any  woods  in 
Ireland  ?— No. 

3226.  Whereas  you  did  inherit  all  these  Crown 
woods  at  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  New  Forest,  and 
other  places  m England  ?— These  forests  in  England 
are  the  ancient  Crown  forests. 

3227.  The  ancient  Crown  forests  ?— Yes,  portions  of 
.Mi  were  specially  set  .part  by  Act  of  Parliament 
tor  the  growth  bf  timber  for  the  Navy. 

3228.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Have  you  looked  for 
forests  or  woods  suitable  for  purchase  in  Ireland  ? 

I (Ion  t suggest  such  as  the  Tintern  Estate-but  have 
any  inquiries  been  made?— There  has  been  nothing 
brought  to  our  attention  until  quite  lately.  I pri- 
vately made  some  inquiries,  but  they  did  not  come 
to  anything.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
felB*  fs  1 “ " 'Scotland.  It  is  a cprction 
entirely  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

3229.  Have  any  inquiries  of  an  official  character 
been  made  in  Ireland  at  all?— No. 

^3230.  With  the  assistance  of  your  Department?— 

J?3' winSi  a ,rfult.  of  this  Inquiry  I suppose  some 
steps  will  be  taken  m that-  direction  ?— Well,  we  will 
hv  Jr  ? have  been  for  a long  time  in  Scotland  work- 
i?S,l''ltl'  fh®  Scotch  A rbon cultural  Society.  I stated  . 
Atile  ivnc  H fiTnd  me,  f S1^cient  •area,  with  a reason- 

le  piospect,.  I would  take  the  matter  up. 

t„a232',  Will  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  us  in 
wa  th°-V ,,Slve  ™ t5'e  chance  I’ll  bring  fore 

waid  any  reasonable  proposal. 

ImW  (;HAIE^I4N' — ^ust  as  a British  Committee  of 
yom-  attention  to  purchasing  all  this 
L,  ' Scotland,  perhaps  this  Committee,  of  which 
effl,  S„fh  a valuable  witness,  may  have  a similar 
you  do  n gn'd  t0  Ire  Mld'  Ma-V  1 in  case  that 
land  „ •Puix;hase  any  land  for  planting  woods  in  Tre- 
to  man.,£°ViaVe  done,in  Scotland,  would  you  have 
certainly6  * l<?Se  yoursefves  ' Oi-  appoint  managers, 

in"2  of  So  "^“asement  of  such  woods,  or  the  work- 
sbrm  ,tlle  land,  could  not  form  part  of  a general 
% here"  fdmiiustjred  by  a forestry  ^(So- 

thci  Pom ’ ^t. would  have  to  be  separately'  managed  by 

fer*’?"'  itaFdopmrk  iSgirt 

body  to  mi  to  n,la'e  arrangements  with  some- 

strictirai,™  n.ag6-lt,lulder  certaiu  conditions  and  re- 
rangement^  „,ui  ',I,lstailcei  my  colleague  has  made  ar- 
regard  to  *i„.  * 16  strong  College  of  Science  with 

WU  °i  Ch(W  Durham,  and 
The  thelr  forestry  expert  in  charge, 

labour  and  k ,,00cls  contributes  so  mucli  towards 
whole  thino-  « geueral  superintendence  over  the 
course  to  fl „ fchey  are  going  to  manage  it,  but,  of 

% iTJS  “„of  bnW»6  in  » ioueli  vevmui  „ 
dents  of  tlie  re  1 ^ g'vmg  instruction  to  the  stu- 

II  » iheonlve^T1  ,that  15  lmfc,ler  a social  thing. 


is  the  onK.  „ ege J , * 1S  rather  a special  thing, 

f way  by  1,7  kllow  of  managed  in  that  sort 

*85.  sagsw* 

uectly  from  ,,,  X °.ther  cases  they  are  managed 

®6V  K?  Jui  ?®,ce  bj  °™  «!»*. 

« wood,  in  JJw  *5  ’f<", lf  If”  did  my  land 

Ireland  for  forestry  pnrposes  whether  it 


would  not  be  possible  to  come  to  similar  arrange- 
ments with  wliatever  forestry  authority  might  be  in 
charge  of  such  work  in  Ireland  ? — I have  not  had  any 
such  suggestion  to  consider  practically,  and  I would 
not  like  to  answer  that  off-hand.  It  would  not  be  a 
usual  thing.  The  reason  of  the  Durham  case  was, 
here  was  a forest  near  a College  and  a forestry  ex- 
pert, whom  they  wished  to  put  in  charge,  and  the 
two  things  seemed  to  work  in  harmony  together. 

3237.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Would  it  be  possible 
to  let  us  know,  sometime  or  other,  what  is  the  average 
annu ,il  expenditure  on  forestry  in  England  in  tak- 
ing care  of  woods  and  replaaiting? — You  mean  ex- 
penditure all  i-ound,  in  existing  forests? 

3238.  Yes  ? — I could  certainly  find  out,  and  let  you 
forests  figUr6S  with  the  aKgragate  of  the  different 

3239.  Chairman. — It  would  be  a very  useful  return 
indeed  for  the  Committee,  from  more ‘points  of  view 
than  one. 

3240.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Can  you  say 
what  exactly  is  the  total  income  that  your  Depart- 
ment  gets  from  all  sources  per  annum  ?— £633,000. 

3241.  From  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands  ?— Yes  • 
the  whole  income  from  all  the  lands  that  we  ad- 
minister, and  all  the  revenues  we  receive. 

3242.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— And  of  that  the 
average  from  Ireland  is  £34,825  ?— Yes,  that  is  the 
average. 

-72onc  Tllf  avorage  you  get  from  Ireland  is  this 
£34,825,  plus,  of  course,  the  interest  on  the  redemp- 
tion monies  on  the  rent.  You  might  also  apply  that 
to  Ireland.  The  redemption  monies  you  set'  forth 
amount  to  £417,000  odd?— Yes. 

3244.  That  might  be  called  the  Irish  contribution  to 
your  income,  namely,  this  £34,825  plus  the  income  got 
from  the  investment  of  this  money  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  quit  and  Crown  rents?— Yes:  that 
practically  is  so. 

3245.  Have  you  complete  power,  yourself, -to  decide 

how  you  expend  that  income,  or  have  you  to  clo  it 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  ?— Everything 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  except  fixed  ex- 
penditure. We  have  general  powers  to  con- 

tribute to  rates,  for  instance,  and  certain  sub- 
scriptions, salaries  and  these  things  are  per- 
manent things.  But  any  unusual  expenditure  such 
as  expenditure  on  repairs  has  to  get  Treasury  sanc- 

3246.  Of  course  there  are  ordinary  annual 

affaire  you  yourself  settle,  but  it  would  follow 
from  that  that  this  income  that  comes  from  Irish 
sources  is  practically  either  spent:  on  English  forests 
or  else  is  paid  into  the  general  British  Treasury. 
None  of  it  comes  back  to  Ireland  ?— The  expenditure  of 
the  English  forests  is  always  taken  out  of  the  local 
receipts,  except  when  there  is  a deficit,  and  then  it 
is  made  up  out  of  the  general  fund.  Each  deputy 
surveyor  keeps  his  own  forests  accounts,  keeps  his 
separate  expenses,  and  remits  the  balance  to  us.  Each 
forest  runs  its  own 

3247.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Can  you  say  what 
is  the  average  income  from  the  £400,000  ‘odd  invested  ? 
—I  can’t  say.  Our  investments  have  changed  so 
much  I could  not  find  out  what  they  have  brought 

w°uld  t>e  interesting,  because,  added  to  the 
£34,000  it  would  be  showing  what  Ireland — - — ? — The 
simplest  tiling  is  to  get  the  figure  of  what  the  original 
Irish  quit-rents  were. 

3249.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  out  what  the 
income  is  from  the  money  realised  from  the  redemption 
of  quit-rents  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time? 

3250.  Chairman.— It  would  be  a very  interesting 
figure? — The  investments  have  been  so  large  and 
various  I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  out 
what  interest  we  got. 

3251.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Is  it  because  no 
separate  account  has  been  kept  of  the  £400,000 
odd  realised  from  Ireland  ?— No.  We  could  ndt  find 
than  out. 

3252.  'So  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out 
what  the  income  was  from  tihe  Irish  money  ?— No. 

3253.  And  in  future,  when  the  quit  rents  are  finally 
extinguished,  or  redeemed,  the  money  will  entirely 
disappear  as  an  Irish  account  ? — Yes’  quite  a a an 
Irish  a ceount. 


Nov.  7,  1907 
E.  Stafford 
Howard,  Esq.; 
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3254.  And  be  merged  with  the  common  fund  ? Yes. 
3254a.  Chairman. — Merged  in  the  capital  account . 
—Invested  with  other  capital  money  constantly  re- 

C63255.  Lord  Castletown.— This  return  [No.  (2*)] 
only  starts  from  1898.  There  was  the  Relurn 
[No.  (3)1  beginning  from  1864,  earlier  than  that  !— 
Do  vou  mean  the  redemption?  You  will  see  .all  the 
figures  are  in  the  returns.  So  that  if  you  take  the 
dates  of  the  two  returns,  and  take  the  total  of  these 
two  returns  and  add  them  to  the  totals  of  the  last 
two  years §,  you  will  get  the  full  sum  for  all  the 
years  since  1864+ . 

3256.  Before  1864,  is  there  any  return  of  quit  rents 

then,  because,  of  course,  they  were  being  p^d  ?— 

Oh,  no  ; but  (Mr.  Soaife  of  the  Quit  Rent  Office,  wilt 
be  able  to  get  at  these  figures. 

3257.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  when  the  quit  rents 
were  begun  in  Ireland  ?— I understand  most  of  them 
in  diaries  II. ’s  time  and  the  Elizabethan  times. 

Mr  J.  II.  Scaife. — They  are  the  rents  reserved  m 
grants  made  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration.  ,,  , 

Lord  Castletown. — What  was  the  date  of  that . 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— 1663  or  1662. 

Mr.  Scaife. — Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 

I think,  Charles  II. 

Lord  Castletown. — -Have  you  any  return  of  what 
has  been  received  by  the  Crown  from  Ireland  since 
that  date?  , , , 

Mr.  Scaife.  -No  It  might  be  got  for  different 
periods.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  I think  all 
the  Crown  Revenues  were  in  farm,  and  l.ad  been 
in  farm  for  many  years,  but  the  farms  were  all  ter- 
minated about  1683,  and  die  rents  were  all  . collected 
on  behalf  of  the  'Crown.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  quit  rents  were  somewhere  .about  £60,000. 
But  there  were  large  arrears.  At  the  time  they  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  the  rental  was  about  £56,000  ,a  year. 

Lord  Castletown. — Would  it  not  be  possible,  do 
you  think,  to  furnish  that  return  ? 

Mr.  Scaife.— Oh,  yes.  I think  I could  give  you  it.* 
Chairman.-  It  would  'be  very  desirable  to  have  it 
for  the  Committee,  Mr.  Scaife. 

Mr.  Stafford  Howard.— May  I correct  that  figure 
as  to  the  gross  revenue.  The  figure  £633,000  ought 
to  'be  £622,446.  I forgot  the  balance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  included. 

3258.  Chairman.— That  includes  the  Irish  contri- 
bution ?— ' Yes. 

3259.  An  average  £34,000? — Yes. 

3260.  Plus  the  interest  on  capital  sum  of  £400,000 
odd,  whatever  that  may  be  ? — Yes.  I have  some  infor- 
mation on  the  general  question  of  afforestation. 

3261.  Professor  Campbell. — You  said  a little  while 
ago  that  the  land  in  Scotland  had  been  bought  upon 
its  merits.  Can  you  just  tell  us  what  were  the  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  that  estate  in  Argyllshire 
which  led  you  to  buy  it  in  preference  to  other  areas 
that  perhaps  were  brought  to  your  notice.  You  see 
the  reason  I ask  the  question.  I should  like  to  be 
able  to  make  a comparison.  Here  in  Ireland,  we  also 
have  been  looking  round  for  suitable  sites? — I was 
going  to  give  a description  a little  bit  later. 

3262.  Very  well  ? — If  you  would  not  mind. 

3263.  Chairman.— That  will  be  the  best  order?— 
Coming  to  the  general  question.  I think  the  Com- 
mittee might  like  to  have  my  experience  on  the 
question  of  planting.  I don’t  set  myself  up  to  be  an 
expert  in  forestry.  I have  had  a certain  amount  of 
experience  in  this  question  of  planting,  and  heard 
what  a great,  many  people  have  said,  and  read  with 
a great-  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Forbes's  evidence. 


3264.  In  fact  as  Woods  Commissioner  in  that  capa- 
city you  manage  a greater  area  of  forests  than  any 
proprietor  ? — I suppose  that  would  be  so,  with  the 
assistance  of  persons  more  expert  than  myself.  I 
agree  very  generally  with  'Mr.  Forbes.  I agree  very 
generally  with  his  evidence,  pages  12  and  13.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  limited  proportion  of  so- 
called  waste  land  which  is  suitable  for  planting,  the 
chief  limitations  being  first  the  altitude  of  a great 
portion  rf  these  waste  lands;  secondly  the  exposure 
to  wind/,  and  storms, .and  the  third  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  proportion  are  grazed  by  sheep  and  cattle 
and  could  not  be  utilised  without  dispossessing  the 
tenants.  As  to  the  first  two,  the  altitude  and  the 
exposure  to  the  wind,  predecessors  of  mine  made 


some  fairly  large  experiments  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  at 
all  satisfactory.  A large  plantation  of  381.  acres  was 
made  in  1883-4  at  a place  called  Arcliallagan.  The 
altitude  was  not  so  very  great,  500  to  700  feet.  It.  is- 
situated  right  on  the  summit  of  a flat  hill  probably 
five  miles  from  the  sea  west,  six  miles  east.  The 
soil  is  pool-,  and  practically  I may  say  that  wood  is 
a failure  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  one  little 
bit  at  the  lowest  point,  where  .a  certain  area  of  cul- 
tivated land  was  bought  in  order  to  make  a fence 
run  straight.  There  for  about  three  or  four  acres- 
you  have  .as  good  a plantation  as  you  would  wish 
to  see.  Evidently  the  good  soil  has  been  cultivated 
up  to  the  very  limit.  This  piece  being  in  the  shel- 
tered place  and  having  good  soil,  there  the 
trees  have  grown  as  well  as  you  could  wish. 
The  moment  the  bad  soil  begins,  whereas  you  see  the 
trees — larches  and  spruce — in  the  good  part  growing 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet-  high,  you  see  a margin  of  trees 
crawling  .along  the  ground  like  shrubs  or  bushes, 
showing  the  effect  of  bad  soil  where  you  have  bad 
climatic  conditions.  And  in  a place  like  the  Isle  of 
Man,  just  at  the  very  south  corner,  you  get  every 
sort  of  wind  coming  to  the  slope  from  the  sea.. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  a very  bad  ex- 
periment, and  it  has  proved  to  be  worthless — an  ex- 
penditure thrown  away. 

3265.  Professor  Campbell. — Is  it  peaty  ?— Very 
little  peat — a very  little  bit  of  peat  on  the  top,  but 
it  grows  very  strong  heather  and  gorse,  and  under- 
neath is  a clayey  soil  and  white  sand,  il  must  say  it  is 
a very  disappointing  thing  , altogether.  In  1884-5,  225 
acres  were  planted  close  by  this,  too,  on  a sheltered 
bank,  sheltered  from  the  south-west — altitude  680  to 
1,112  feet.  The  slope  is  to  the  east  and-  north- 
east, fairly  steep,  .and  again  we  'have  a very  thick 
growth  of  gorse  and  heather.  The  lower  half  is 
doing  fairly  well.  They  are  largely  planted  with- 
larch,  and  the  larch  is  very  badly  diseased.  The  last 
time  I was  there  it  seemed  to  be  growing  better, 
but  the  upper  half  is  an  absolute  failure.  They 
planted  it  again  twice.  I stopped  it.  There  was  no 
use  ; it  was  a waste  of  money.  It  is  like  the  other  1 
spoke  of.  The  trees  got  up  so  high  and  did  not  go 
further.  One  half  is  .practically  no  use,  the  upper 
half.  In  1888-9  a plantation  of  167  acres  was  made 
at  a place  called  G reeba. 

3266.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — That  is  where 
Hall  Caine  lives  ? — The  altitude  was  300  to  1,100,  the 
slope  faced  the  south-east,  and  iit  is  much  more  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  much  more  sheltered  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  lower-  part  as  growing 
magnificently,  nothing  could  be  .better,  but  .again,, 
when  you  get  a certain  height  .about-  half  w.ay  up  the 
trees  have  practically  all  failed.  There  is  a very 
strong  growth  of  gorse  .and  heather  again  which  have 
grown  on  the  bad  soil.  This  wood  comprised  hard- 
wood at  the  bottom  as  well  as  larch  and  spruce. 
Higher  up,  where  the  soil  gets  thin,  and  this  gorse 
and  heather-  is  so  strong,  the  trees  can’t  grow,  and  it 
is  a failure.  That  is  the  best  of  the  three  plantations, 
but  there  again  .all  the  upper  part,  although  very 
well  sheltered— you  could  not  have  a better  sheltered 
place — as  practically  a failure.  I went  over  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  because  we  have  very  large  areas  of 
waste,  sheep  farms,  and  sheep  farms  having  gone 
down  so  much  in  value  of  late  years,  I turned  my 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  planting.  I went  to 
the  very  best  .places  so  far  as  absence  from  exposure 
was  concerned,  and  after  carefully  walking  over  », 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  experience 
we  already  had  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  experiment 
would  be  too  dangerous.  I got  to  be  enthusiastic  in 
that  case,  but  my  enthusiasm  has  become  tempered 
with  experience  very  much. 

3267.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— There  have  been 
experiments  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  made  al 
round,  everywhere  but  here?— I .am  going  to  de- 

3268.  Chairman.' — Your  experience  corroborates  Mr- 

Forbes’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  altitude  a 
which  you  may  plant  timber? — Yes.  «. 

3269.  The  first  plantation  was  a complete  failure . 
— Yes,  absolutely,  except  a little  bit  of  a few  acres. 

3270.  It  was  the  Knockboy  site  of  the  Woods  ana 
Forests  Commissioners  ? — Then  I come  to  W ales. 

3271.  Yes  ?— In  order  to  make  experiments  in 

I got  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  allow  me  to 


* See  Appendix  4.  § See  Appendix  3 

+ Note  ly  Secretary — The  total  from  1864  to  1907,  inclusive,  amounts  to  -£4I9,G6t  14,-.  9</ 
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some  land  adjoining  one  of  the  Crown  wastes  in 
Wales.  .The  Crown  has  a very  large  area  of  waste 
—300,000  acres — subject  to  common  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  the  property  belonging  to  others.  The  Crown 
have  only  the  mineral  and  sporting  rights,  the 
grass  belongs  to  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of 
farms  on  adjoining  property.  I have  walked  with 
the  Crown  Receiver  for  Wales  over  most  of  these 
large  wastes  consisting  of  300,000  acres,  and 
although  we  found  here  and  there  bits  that  might 
very  well  be  planted,  we  could  not  find  any  large 
area  as  much  as  1,000  acres  or  anything  like  it 
which  we  thought  could  be  planted  in  one  block,  so 
that  the  only  tiling  that  could  be  done  was  to  make 
an  experiment  by  buying  some  of  the  farmers  out, 
which  would  give  us  control  of  the  sheep  walk  and 
the  farm  as  well.  Tims  I bought  with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury,  some  nine  farms  adjoining  one 
portion  of  the  waste  land  in  Merionethshire.  These 
nine  farms  have  been  consolidated  into  six,  contain- 
ing 654  acres.  You  may  say  that  the  sheep  walks 
attached  to  that  would  add  probably  400  acres 
more,  so  that  it  would  give  you  available  an 
area  of  about  just  over  1,000  acres  to  deal  with. 
The  total  rents  of  these  farms  were  £183  10a.  ; that, 
including  the  sheep  walks  gives  3s.  6 d..  an  acre.  The 
cost  of  the  land,  including  the  sheep  walks,  works 
out  at  £5  12s.  per  acre.  During  the  last  eight  years 
I have  been  planting  so  much  every  year,  and  up  to 
the  present  165  acres  have  been  planted,  and  I was 
so  anxious  to  make  it  a success  that  I got  specially 
selected  trees  so  as  not  to  have  any  failures.  We 
have  very  few  failures  indeed.  The  cost  of  the  trees 
was  very  high.  The  labour  was  very  high  indeed ; 
it  is  a quarry  district,  where  wages  run  high.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  get  men  to  work  in  the  winter  .at 
that  height  above  the  sea.  We  were  very  much  ham- 
pered by  the  weather,  and  we  had  to  keep  the  men 
on,  because  we  were  afraid  of  losing  them.  Then  it 
ts  very  expensive  fencing  against  Welsh  sheep,  and 
altogether,  I iam  sorry  to  say,-  the  expenditure  is  very 
much  more  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  comes  to  about 
£20  an  acre.  I think  the  plantations  are  growing 
veiy  well,  but  I ,am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  tS 
make  them  pay. 

3272.  Chairman. — This  included  the 
price  ? — No. 


I not  be  able  to 
purchase 


3273.  Then  it  would  come  to  £25  10s.  per  acre?— 

It  will  practically  come  to  that.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a competent  man  to  supervise  it,  and  of 
course  supervision  on  that  small  acreage  was  very 
expensive.  All  these  things  have  run  up  the  expenses 
much  higher  than  they  ought  to  be.  Another  thing 
is,  ot  course,  m order  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  I 
'y*0  8®*  rid  °f  one  of  the  tenants.  I choose  the 
vorst,  and  we  hiad  to  give  notice  to  quit  and  turn 
T“?  Put  ln  our  locai  forester  instead  of  him. 

r rnau  this  year  finish  planting  up  the  whole  of  that 
i , , t ext<5ePfc,  a little  patch  for  a nursery  and  part 
Z"  forester,  and  if  I go  on  I shall  have  to 

S1 anftner  tenant  out,  and  in  order  to  clear  the 

,*k®se  l-*000  acres  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
b 1 sll'a11 3lave  to  get  rid  of  six  or  seven  families. 

3274.  Turn  them  out  ?— Yes. 

J&JSh  Y E”™'  m.t.-We  don't  waul  that 
CoS,  i *Slld  ”ot  do  *Ht-Thia  is  why  I 
CH  T°  Brt  hold  of  this  atea  I should 

small  -i  gi6t  n<*  2*  five  or  S1X  families  to  plant  so 
U-i,  Place  as  tfOOO  acres.  It  is  a great  difficulty, 
in  flu,  o.  6 way  to  extend  my  operations  in  Wales 
1 Hle  same  way. 

olS  £rlinfMAf-.2n  that  case  may  I ask  you  one 
belonging  'n  Th6se  t’000  acres  were  not  land 

«'aste8?-The  4m  Cl'own-,  was  adjacent  to  Crown 
the  right  nf  4°0.  acres  belonged  to  the  Crown,  but 
farms  wein  Was  & ^ The  actual 

the  'Crown  wjLtes  ’ Wlth  4°°  ,acpes  °f  on 

Cu™"- Von  bought  654  acres  ?— 
of  of  tto  654  included  the  right 

on  whattwVi,*.1;  *"  now  mg  of  400  acres 

3278  1 6 C3  i Crown  waste. 

1.000  acres"?1  R vAN‘  You  acquired  a total  area  of 

3279.  Well  iv°  as  to  Plant'it. 

Isle  of  ,„n  . ,e,  case  of.  the  experiment  in  the 
'n  possession  of ^ carried  out  on  land  already 
session  of  the  Crown  ®rawn  ? — Land  already  in  pos- 


3280.  Yes.  Then  in  this  latter  case  you  acquired 

the  land  and  undertook  the  planting  for  experimental 
purposes  ? — Yes.  ' ] 

3281.  You  were  not  considering,  therefore,  the  in-  1 
vestment? — Well,  I went  into  the  question  of  whether  < 
it  would  pay  in  the  same  way  as  I did  in  Scotland, 
but,  unfortunately,  we  largely  exceeded  our  estimate 
when  we  came  to  do  it. 

3282.  Lord  Castletown. —What  county?— Merio- 
nethshire. It  is  very  well  situated.  It  is  close  to  a 
railway,  and  then  it  is  a very  few  miles  off  Festiniog. 

0283.  I know  it  very  well?— And  close  to  large 
quarries  where  they  use  an  immense  quantity  of 
timber  for  holding  up  the  galleries 

3284.  Chairman. — You  had  in  that  case  primarily 
the  idea  of  making  an  experiment  in  forestry? — I 
had  that,  certainly. 

3285.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.—  May  I ask  how 

the  £20  an  acre  was  expended  in  planting,  because 
that  seems  an  enormous  sum  ? --  T 

with  you. 


I quite  agree 


3286.  I don  t see  how  you  would  ever  hope  to  make 
planting  pay  on  that  £20  an  acre.  Is  it  the  cost  of 
labour  or  what? — We  bought  exceptionally  good  trees, 
and  large  trees,  and  that  would,  of  course,  save  us 
perhaps,  three  years  of  growth  on  the  lower  land,  so 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  that  way.  The  trees 
cost  about  £4  4s.  5 d.  an  acre. 

3287.  How  many  trees  to  the  acre  ? — I have  not  the 
numbers.  They  planted  them  fairly  close,  probably 

' c®,™  f°ur  feet  apart.  That  would  be  about  4,000 
or  5,000  an  acre.  Mr.  Forbes  might  tell. 

Forbes. — 3,500 ; 2,700  would  be  four  feet  apart. 
Witness.— Yes,  3£  feet  apart.  Then  we  found  that 
the  labour  was  very  expensive.  In  order  to  make 
it  a success  we  determined  to  plant  them  by  pitting 
not  notching,  that  is  to  dig  holes,  and  that 
was  expensive.  The  labour  of  digging  the  holes 
and  planting  came  to  about  £10  an  acre.  Then  there 
was  the  fencing,  which  has  to  be  rather  elaborate,, 
because  these  Welsh  sheep  are  very  active  animals 
m 6at  UP  a m0st  anyfclli,,g-  That  cost  £2  3s.  2d. 

3288.  Mr  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— How  much?— £2  3s. 
id.  I hen  there  is  cartage  from  the  station;  to  cart 
the  trees  and  materials  for  fencing  up  to  the  place. 
It  is  an  awkward  place  to  get  at,  an  inaccessible 
place  to  cart,  apart  from  any  of  these  questions— 
7s.  5 cl.  an  .acre.  T may  say  that  the  last  piece  of 
planting  that  we  did  this  year — it  filled  up  the  last 
enclosure— we  expect  will  cost  very  much  less.  It 
ought  to  be  done  for  half.  I don’t  think  we  can  do 
it  less  than  that  on  a small  scale  in  ground  such  as 
this.  I rather  doubt  it,  though  in  Scotland  the  esti- 
mate I had  is  very  much  less ; but  there,  of  course, 
we  shall  do  it  on  quite  a large  scale  -altogether. 

3289.  What  is  your  estimate  there? — I was  just 
coming  to  the  Scotch  expenditure. 

3290.  Professor  Campbell. — You  are  going  to  de- 
scribe it? — Yes. 

3291.  You  did  not  think  of  starting  a nursery  in 
Merionethshire?— Yes,  the  last  three  or  four  years  we 
have. 

3292.  What  do  you  say  was  the  price  of  your  trees? 
— £4  4s.  5 d.  per  acre. 

3293.  What  plants  were  they?— Well,  we  started 

below  with  all  sorts  of  varieties.  Some  hard  woods 
and  J apanese  larch,  and  up  above  spruce,  alder  (in 
wet  places),  larch,  and  Scotch- 

3294.  Were  you  advised  to  buy  large  plants  ?— Yes. 

3295.  Because  the  advice  to  me  always  has  been  the 

reverse,  curiously  enough  ? — I did  not  put  large  plants 
on  the  top.  On  the  lower  grounds  we  were  advised  to 
start  with  large  plants.  I am  not  clear  it  is  right 
now,  but  there  is  one  thing  starting  with  larger 
plants  you  have  less  expense  in  clearing.  A very 
expensive  thing — three,  four,  or  five  years  you  have 
got  to  clear  small  trees  from  the  undergrowth,  which 
is  very  expensive.  Now,  coming  to  Scotland 

3296.  Just  before  you  leave  that;  with  regard  to 
the  nursery,  you  had  started  one? — Yes. 

3297  Does  it  pay  you?  Could  you  purchase  them 
cheaper? — I think  it  has  hardly  been  going  long 
enough  to  formulate  any  return  about  it.  I think 
about  two  years  ago  we  started  it.  It  was  re- 
presented to  me  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  it  much 
cheaper  than  we  have  been  doing  it.  Unquestionably, 
you  ought  to  have  your  own  nursery  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a regular  afforestation  scheme. 
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In  Scotland  I found  quite  a different  state  of 
things  ; there  I have  been  able  to  buy  the  ground, 
12,500  acres,  at  *£2  per  acre.  I see  in  the  news- 
papers £30,000  is  stated.  As  a ■matter  of  fact, 
£25,000  is  the  sum.  It  runs  along  the  west  shores  of 
the  loch  for  nine  miles.  It  is  ,a  long  strip  that  slopes 
down  to  the  loch.  The  Inverliever  Estate  in  Argyll- 
shire, the  river  Liever  runs  up  the  valley  to  the  back. 

3297a.  South-east  exposure  ?— Yes.  South-east  the 
exposure.  On  the  whole  of  this  area  there  are  only 
five  large  farms  and  one  small  one  and  cottages  for 
shepherds,  and  a lodge  for  the  sporting  tenant  and 
his  keepers ; and  for  some  time,  at  all  events,  the 
sporting  value  will  not  be  interfered  with,  I think. 

3298.  Chairman.— You  won’t  be  obliged  to  evict 
the  tenants  off  that?— We  shall  have  to  begin.  Wo 
can’t  keep  all  the  sheep  and  plant  at  the  same  time. 
One  tenant  has  notice,  and  he  will  leave. 

3299.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— I suppose  you  have 
made  an  arrangement ; is  he  to  get  compensation  ? — 
The  usual  compensation  for  a tenant  leaving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  given  notice.  He 
thought  it  was  better  to  leave,  because  he 
knew  he  would  get  something  more  for  his  sheep 
then.  He  gave  notice  to  leave  himself  at  Whitsun- 
tide. He  is  going  quite  amicably.  By  the  time 
the  whole  of  that  area  is  planted  there  ought  to  be 
work,  I should  say,  for  six  or  seven  times  as  many  pre- 
sons  as  we  shall  have  to  displace  in  the  course  of 
planting,  and  by  planting  on  a large  scale,  and  by 
establishing  our  own  nurseries  for  our  own  purposes, 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  very  much  cheaper,  a good 
deal  less  than  half  the  cost  of  these  small  experiments 
in  Wales.  My  experiments  in  Wales  cured  me  of 
small  experiments.  The  value  of  the  land  under 
sheep  comes  out  at  very  little  more  than  one  shilling 
an  acre,  so  far  as  the  sheep  runs  are  concerned,  and 
on  the  moderate  estimate  I had — two  independent  ex- 
perts went  over  it,  and  both  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  assuming  it  was  done  carefully  and  well,  with 
the  best  advice  and  well  managed,  it  ought  to  yield 
at  least  three  shillings  per  annum  per  acre  in  timber 
at  the  end  of  sixty  or  seventy  years ; of  course  charg- 
ing compound  interest  on  capital  expenditure  mean- 
while. It  seems  to  me  from  the  evidence  that  I have 
read — I don’t  know  much  about  Ireland — that  the 
conditions  of  Ireland  are  much  more  like  those  in 
Wales  with  regard  to  the  small  tenants  using  this 
waste  as  grazing  ground  than  those  in  Scotland,  and 
it  is  a difficulty  that  I foresee  in  Ireland  with  this 
grazing  question.  Unless  you  can  find  areas  such 
as  this  which  has  been  put  before  me,  and  I have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  in  Scotland,  unless  you  can 
get  an  area  of  this  description,  I think  planting  with 
a view  of  making  a real  forest  or  afforestation,  will 
be  found  very  difficult.  I think  that  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  I arrived  at  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, and  from  what  I read  of  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Committee  as  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland.  If  there  are  areas  in  Ireland,  such  as  this 
one  in  Scotland,  then  I cannot  see  why  the  prospects 
in  Ireland  should  not  be  quite  as  good  as  in  Scot- 
land. 

3300.  Chairman. — If  the  area  was  free  from  the 
tenants’  grazing  and  other  rights  ? — Yes  ; with  a few 
tenants  you  can  get  rid  of  them. 

3301.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— You  can  get  rid  of 
no  tenant  in  Ireland,  without  difficulty? — That  is  my 
opinion  also. 

3302.  But  you  probably  saw  the  evidence  given 
here  that  there  is  land  suitable,  on  which  there  is  no 
question  of  tenants  or  grazing? — These  are  the  lands 
to  look  to. 


on  the  assumption  that  the  land  available  was  up  to 
2,000  acres.  I think  we  made  that  our  basis. . 

3305.  Professor  Campbell. — You  mentioned  that 
you  had  been  cured  of  the  idea  of  working  small  areas. 

I was  going  to  ask  you  that  question.  In  Scotland 
you  have  got  a very  large  strip.  You  would  not  call 
2,000  to  4,000  acres  a small  area?— It  would  all 
depend  upon  the  local  circumstances — inaccessibility, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

3306.  You  could  not  regard  that  as  being  too  small 
— you  could  conceive  that  that  might  be  large  enough? 
— I am  looking  at  it  from  my  point  of  view  ; if  I had 
to  work  it  and  manage  it  as  a State  forest. 

3307.  12,000  acres  is  a very  large  area? — Of  course 
it  is. 

3308.  I am  bound  to  say  I never  contemplated  find- 
ing such  a large  plot  as  that  in  Ireland? — I agree, 
I would  not  put  the  limit  on  that. 

3309.  Much  less  ? — It  would  depend  a good  deal  on 
the  circumstances  as  to  whether  a much  smaller  area 
would  pay  ; I see  some  people  put  it  at  a thousand. 

3310.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — One  witness,  a trained 
forester,  put  it  as  low  as  500  acres.  He  thought  the 
500  acres  might  be  made  to  pay? — May  I read,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  report  my  colleague  and  I made  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  .at  the  time  Lord  Carring- 
ton called  the  Conference  on  Municipal  Forestry. 
That  question  was  rather  brought  up  at  the  time.. 
There  was  some  reference  to  what  was  called  a na- 
tional scheme,  by  which  we  suppose  is  meant  a 
scheme  prepared  in  Parliament  and  financed  by  the 
State.  “ The  difficulty  in  England  and  Wales  is  to 
find  a sufficiently  large  area  in  one  district  which  is 
really  suitable,  and  not  already  occupied  profitably  as 
grazing  ground  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wastes  so-called  in  England  and  Wales  are  sub- 
ject to  rights  of  common,  whilst  a very  large  area  is 
too  exposed  for  any  possibility  of  planting  with  profit. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  patches  of  land  can  be 
found  amongst  the  hills,  which  might  be  well  planted  ; 
but  though  in  the  aggregate,  the  acreage  of  such 
patches  might  come  to  a respectable  figure,  it  is 
not  possible  to  work  a scheme  of  afforestation  in  scat- 
tered patches  with  any  hope  of  making  it  pay.  A 
certain  amount  of  woodlands  may  pay  well  enough, 
if  managed  as  part  of  an  agricultural  estate ; but 
then  this  is  not  afforestation.  We  think  that  unless 
a really  large  area  of  some  2,000  or  3,000  acres,  at 
least,  can  be  acquired  in  one  place,  and  systematically 
planted,  so  as  to  ensure  in  course  of  time  a regular 
annual  supply  of  considerable  quantities  of  marketable 
timber,  a scheme  of  afforestation  would  be  a failure. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  afforestation  will  help  the  un- 
employed, particularly  those  who  come  from  the 
towns.  They  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  kind  of  work, 
and  if  they  could  be  got  to  do  it,  and  to  work  in  the 
conditions  inevitable  in  mountainous  districts  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  would  be  certain  to 
be  so  expensive  as  to  take  away  the  probability  of  pro- 
fit in  the  end.  The  advantage  of  extending  the  area  of 
planting  grounds  would  more  probably  be  found  in 
the  employment  of  more  of  the  local  population,  and 
so  prevent  them  from  emigrating  to  the  towns,  and 
increasing  the  congestion  there.”  These  are  our  con- 
sidered views  on  the  question  of  any  scheme  of 
afforestation.  We  took  2,000  to  3,000  acres  as  a 
minimum. 

3311.  You  put  that  before  the  Department  ?— The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  reference  to  that 
Conference  which  I and  Professor  Campbell  both 
attended. 

3312.  Professor  Campbell. — Were  you  going  to  give 
us  any  statement  in  your  estimate  with  regard  to  these 
areas.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  will  probably 
cost  you  to  plant  this  area  ? — About  £5  am  acre. 


3303.  Lord  Castletown. — The  Forestry  Society,  of 
which  I am  President,  we  made  inquiries  three 
years  ago.  We  found  there  is  a considerable  area  of 
land  quite  free  from  communal  rights,  in  the  hands 
of  owners— waste  land,  and  we  have  taken  the  names 
of  the  owners  down,  and  are  prepared  to  put  that 
Lst  forward?— Yes.  You  liave  to  apply  to  them  the 
test  of  what  they  will  sell  for  and  the  suitability, 
ioCmnmS  he  fluestlon  of  accessibility.  If  you  get 
12,000  acres  you  can  aSord  to  go  to  a more  inaoE 
sible  place  than  for  a few  acres. 

3304.  Lori  'Castleiowx. — Our  inquiries  were  based 


3313.  That  is  merely  for  planting  ? — I am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  by  an  accident  I left  those  papers  behind 
me,  but  I have  that  recollection.  It  worked  out  at 
about  £5  an  acre.  The  two  estimates  I got  were  very 
much  the  same. 

3314.  Raising  your  own  trees  ? — Yes,  and  allowing 
for  purchasing  in  the  first  two  years. 

3315.  Chairman. — Purchasing  trees  ? — Yes,  and  pur- 
chasing seedlings  to  put  in  the  nursery,  and  by  th® 
third  year  growing  our  own. 

3316.  Professor  Campbell. — That  does  not  include 
fencing  ? — Yes,  it  includes  everything. 

See  page  239. 
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3317.  Chairman. — And  the  preparation  of  the 
ground? — Everything  is  included  in  the  £5  an  acre. 

3318.  Professor  Campbell. — So  £50,000  or  £60,000 
would  plant  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  assuming  that  we 
plant  the  whole  of  it — £60,000  or  £70,000. 

3319.  Assuming,  .also,  you  get  the  return  you  sug- 
gested, how  would  that  compare  with  your  other  in- 
vestments. Would  it  ibe  considered  a good  investment  ? 
—According  to  the  estimate  it  was  to  pay  3 per  cent, 
compound  interest,  but  there  would  be  a considerable 
margin  over  at  the  end,  which  would  increase  it.  They 
seemed  pretty  sure  about  the  3 pet  cent.,  but  the  mar- 
gin was  a debatable  point. 

3320.  Chairman. — From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
vestments, you  would  not  consider  as  good  an  invest- 
ment as,  say,  London  house  property? — As  to  the 
certainty  of  it,  it  might  not  be  so  good.  London 
house  property  would  be  more  certain. 

3321.  Lord  Castletown. — Might  it  not  be  considered 
as  good  as  London  house  property,  which  is  going 
down.  Some  houses  were  sold  at  Hackney  recently  at 
very  low  prices? — Yes;  a lot  of  houses  are  coming 
down  in  value. 

3322.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — When  we  have  a little 
legislation  on  unearned  increments,  the  profits  of 
London  house  property  may,  to  a large  extent,  be 
decreased. 


3323.  Chairman. — It  was  not  because  it  was  the 
best  kind  of  investment  for  your  money  you  pur- 
chased estates  in  Scotland;  it  was  because  you  had 
certain  public  objects  in  consideration,  such  as  the 
development  of  forestry  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

3324.  And  therefore  you  .may  take  the  same  objects 
into  consideration  in  the  future,  and  you  may  include 
in  those  objects  the  development  of  forestry  in  Ire- 
land ? — As  far  as  that  question  is  concerned,  what  ap- 
plies to  Scotland  applies  to  Ireland. 

3325.  But  what  I want  (to  get  quite  clear  is  that 
you  are  not  .absolutely  restricted  to  circumstances 
which  affect  only  the  investment  as  an  investment? — 
No;  the  question,  what  the  investment  should  be,  may 
be  affected  >by  other  considerations. 

3326.  Not  merely  the  question  of  the  investment  as 
an  investment,  but  whether  other  public  purposes 
might  be  served  by  the  investment  besides  that  of 
obtaining  a greater  or  less  amount  of  revenue? — I do 
not  say  that  decides  it,  but  it  is  an  element  to  con- 
sider, certainly. 

3327.  If  you  were  bound  exclusively  .to  consider 
revenue  it  is  hardly  likely  you  would  have  invested 
in  these  12,000  acres  in  Scotland? — Quite  so. 

3328.  You  could  find  a better  investment  for  your 
money  ? — Yes  ; a more  certain  one. 

• ?i9'.  ^ou  are  therefore  perfectly  within  your 
rights  m considering,  and  the  idea  of  your  Office  is, 
"V™  even  if  you  sacrifice  something  in  the  money 
return,  you  may  do  so,  provided  you  can  benefit  im- 
portant public  interests  by  your  investment  ?— I 
wouJd  not  say  quite  so  absolutely  about  sacrificing 
public  money.  In  this  particular  instance,  I think 
pay8  Ul  n0t  sacrific6  anything.  I think  it  ought  to 

3330.  Perhaps  “sacrifice”  is  too  strong  a word, 
nirUsl1  in  way  the  financial  return. 
ami.  Lord  Castletown.— May  I put  it  this  way. 
i°u  are  prepared  to  forego,  for  a period,  the  rate 
you  wouh*  receive,  having  regard  to  the 
ct  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  your  tim 
is  growing  you  would  receive  very  likely,  a large 
a ance,  and  would  be  receiving,  during  the  length 
Pori°d,  3 per  cent,  on  your  investment  ?— Yes, 
invriwi  ls  there  is  a question  of  public  policy 

/ do  not  want  to  emphasise  the  point  about 
of  revenue,  but  that  all  comes  into  it.  It 
7779  ^Pon  how  far  you  are  prepared  to  go. 

»ne  nf\ But  as  between  two  investments, 
Point  ^*,lght  he  better  from  a purely  financial 

bo  Wff  Vr  t lan  the  other,  whilst  the  other  might 
ar««,+-Ji  a broader  public  point  of  view,  vou 
want  deli Wn'+>iChI>0Se'  tlle,latter  provided  you  do  not 
3333  at  ™ 7 go  tose  money  ? — Yes. 

Staffoivl  tt  W'  Redmond,  M.P.— It  come  to  this,  Mr. 
Penmen toH0Wir'?’  y?ur  Department  has  made  ey 
forestry  ’ “A  bouf ht  property,  for  the  purpose  of 
land  W.!nJy  h?r?,bU7 ln  Ireland— in  England,  Scot- 
in  Ireland  ?’  v t Is!e  of  Man>  everywhere  except 
bought  nrrmmJ68'  1 Isle  of  Man  we  have  not 

* Property,  but  have  made  experiments. 


3334.  Is  there  any  special  reason  why  it  never  jy0v.  7, 1907 
entered  apparently  into  anybody’s  head  to  think  of  - - — . 
Ireland  as  a field  for  experiment  ? — I think  it  was  E-  Stafford 
because  we  had  no  land  in  Ireland.  If  we  had  estates  Howard.,- Esq., 
in  Ireland  the  question  might  have  arisen  before.  c'  “• 

3335.  But  could  not  land  have  been  acquired  in  Ire- 
land as  easily  as  the  Tin  tern  Estate,  or  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s,  or  'Colonel  Malcolm’s  property? — My  per- 
sonal attention  has  been  directed  to  this  question 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  I naturally  wished  to 
make  experiments  where  it  seemed  most  easy  to  make 
them,  and  my  impression  was  that  Ireland  was  not 
a very  easy  country  to  deal  with,  and  I never  had 
any  property  brought  before  me.  The  .Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  have  been  putting  properties  before 
me,  and  I have  been  considering  some  half-a-dozen 
estates  in  Scotland.  If  estates  had  been  put  before 
me  from  Ireland  I would  have  considered  them  in  the 
same  way. 

Lord  Castletown. — *We  have  never  put  it  officially 
forward  before  Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

3336.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — But  surely  if  the 
Department  of  which  Mr.  Stafford  Howard  is  the 
chief  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  Irish  Forestry  Society,  and  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  public  interest  taken  in  tlie  sub- 
ject. It  seems  unaccountable  that  Ireland  should 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  view  of  the  fact,  of 
which  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  that  we  have  had* 
expert  evidence  given  here  showing  that  Ireland, 
from  many  considerations,  climate  and  other  tilings, 
is  positively  more  suitable  for  tree-growing  than  even 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,-  and  yet  no  effort  was 
made  to  deal  at  all  with  Ireland  or  to  spend  any 
money  here  on  this  matter  of  forestry — and  yet  ex- 
tensive estates  were  bought  in  Scotland — it  seems 
rather  unaccountable,  and  I want  to  know  is  there 
any  explanation  ?— As  I say,  I have  always  under- 
stood the  difficulties  would  be  exceptionally  great 
owing  to  the  sale  of  the  land  to  the  tenants  and 
the  question  of  grazing  rights.  But  the  Scottish 
members  have  personally  communicated  with  me, 
whilst  the  Irish  members  contented  themselves  with 
asking  questions  in  Parliament,  and  never  oame  near 
me  at  all  None  of  the  Irish  members  spoke  to  me 
■about  this  question — the  Scotch  members  have  come 
and  spoken  to  me.  I was  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  British  Departmental  'Com- 
mittee. I had  no  such  recommendation  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  nor  have  I been  approached  by  any  Irish 
member. 

3337.  I had  file  pleasure  of  knowing  you  long  ago 

in  Parliament,  and  I am  surprised  to  hear  you 
making  the  suggestion  that  questions  in  Parliament 
have  no  effect,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  a member 
of  Parliament  privately  to  go  to  see  the  head  of  a 
Department.  That  is  not  a position  that  can  be 
maintained  ? — I think  it  would  be  quite  natural, 
after  a public  inquiry  such  as  we  had.  If  it  were 
anybody’s  interest  to  have  anything  done,  it  would 
be  only  natural  for  him  to  oome  to  see  me.  People 
are  constantly  coming  to  see  me  about  this 

3338.  So  it  comes  to  this.  If  wo  had  not  foolishly 
asked  questions  and'  referred  to  this  matter  publicly 
in  Parliament  at  all,  but  had  gone  to  see  you  pri- 
vately, your  Department  would  have  been  moved  in 
the  matter  ? — I cannot  say,  but  if  anybody  brought 
before  me  the  fact  that  “here  is  a good  property 
suitable  for  afforestation  in  Ireland,”  I would  cer- 
tainly have  gone  into  the  question.  I do  not  object 
to  questions  being  asked. 

3339.  And  we  think  that  is  the  most  effective  way  ? 

3340.  Chairman.— What  was  the  date  of  the  De- 
partmental Inquiry  on  Forestry  carried  out  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture? — 1902. 

3341.  'It  was  only  since  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee that  you  have  purchased  any  large  area  of 
land  specially  for  forestry  purposes? — I began  this 
small  Welsh  experiment  before  then,  but  that  was 
because  we  had  Crown  lands  there  actually  in  our 
possession  to  go  upon. 

3342.  This  purchase  in  Scotland  is  the  first  big 
purchase  purely  for  forestry  purposes  that  you  have 
made  ? — Yes. 

3343.  The  other  purchases  were  for  rounding  off 
estates  and  properties  in  your  hands?— Yes,  you°may 
take  the  Scotch  property  as  the  first  instance. 

3344.  You  went  in  for  that  purchase  because,  with 
what  was  commendable  public  spirit,  as  a member  of 

S 2 
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the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  you  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  what  you  could  to  advance  the  cause  of  forestry  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3346.  Now,  1 will  put  it  to  you,  that  there  is  an- 
other Inquiry  now,  but  in  relation  to  forestry  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  your  attention  may  be  directed  in  the 
same  way  to  the  necessity  of  .assisting  with  the  .aid 
of  these  large  revenues  at  your  command  the  cause 
of  forestry  in  this  country? — Well,  I should  natu- 
rally pay  the  same  attention  to  any  recommendation 
that  comes  from  .any  Governmental  inquiry,  whether 
in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland. 

3346.  I am  sure  you  will  not  be  merely  content 
with  waiting  until  somebody  puts  a definite  proposal 
before  you,  but  that  you  will  take  the  same  interest 
in  it  as  you  do  in  forestry  in  Great  Britain.'  We 
look  to  you  .as  one  greatly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
afforestation? — That  is  so.  Personally  I have  per- 
haps been  more  interested  in  the  forestry  question 
than  my  predecessors. 

3347.  Lord  Castletown. — If  I may  interpolate  a 
word — Mr.  'Stafford  Howard  has  referred  to  the 
Scotch  Aboricultural  Society,  and  gave,  as  one  reason 
why  he  began  operations  in  Scotland  was  that  they 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  matter.  The  Irish 
Forestry  Society  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  Howard, 
too,  but  having  discussed  the  question,  we  found  the 
proper  body  to  apply  to  was  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  had  charge  of  forestry,  and  we 
applied  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  at  the  time.  I will 
not  say  what  happened,  but  I mention  the  matter 
to  Show  there  was  no  remissness  on  our  part.  We 
thought  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  had 
the  forestry  question  handed'  over  to  them  by  Par- 
liament, was  tlie  proper  authority  for  us  as  a 
Forestry  Society  to  approach. 

Chairman. — The  difference  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Mr.  Stafford  Howard’s  Depart- 
ment in  relation  to  the  matter  was  that  the  former 
had  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  .Stafford 
Howard’s  had. 

3348.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — I would  like  to 
say — perhaps  Mr.  Howard  would  .allow  ane  to  say 
this.  I .am  nearly  twenty-five  .years  in  Parliament, 
.and  I really  can  say  I never  remember  a year  when 
one  way  or  other,  either  'by  question  or  in  the  course 
of  debate,  the  matter  was  not  ventilated  by  Irish 
members  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
raised.  I-  think  it  was  raised  last  year  .also? 
— The  idea  of  the  Irish  members  was  that  the 
money  coming  from  Ireland  should  be  Branded  over  to 
an  Irish  Department  entirely  to  spend  on  forestry. 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  that  requires  legislation, 
and  I had  no  power  to  do  that.  If  it  was  a question 
of  a particular  property  .being  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment as  ian  investment,  we  should  consider  it  as 
w©  consider  .any  other  proposals  if, airly.  But  the  idea 
running  through  the  questions  was  to  take  the  Irish 
quit  rents  money  and  hand  it  over  to  an  Irish  De- 
partment— a legislative  question  outside  my  .adminis- 
trative duties. 

3349.  The  idea  pressed  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  .been  that  these  quit-rents  and  the  in- 
terest arising  on  the  redemption  money  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  Irish  purposes? — Yes. 

3350.  Whether  by  your  Department  or  by  ,a  De- 
partment here,  I don’t  think  concerned  the  Irish 
members  much.  The  point  is  that  this  money  should 
he  spent  in  Ireland,  and  our  grievance  is  that  while 
large  sums  are  spent  on  forestry  in  every  other 
country,  practically  none  is  spent  in  Ireland  a.t  all  ? 
—I  quite  .agree.  It  is  perfectly  true— these  are  the 
facts  of  tlie  case  as  they  stand. 

3351.  And  that  constitutes  a grievance  ? — If  people 
m Ireland  are  anxious  to  see  forestry  promoted,  they 
see  what  is  done  elsewhere. 

3352.  Acting  on  your  suggestion,  I will  have 
great  pleasure  in  going  to  you?— I shall  he  very 
pleased  to  see  you  .any  time. 

3353.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  grant  has  risen 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  about  £60,000  a year 
from  Irish  _ quit-rents  ? — Yes,  either  by  actual  pay- 
ment. of  quit-rents  or  interest  received  by  the  invest- 
ment of  money  paid  for  redemption. 

3354.  At  present  'about  £30,000  is  received  in 
quit-rents  from  Ireland  directly,  and  about  £30,000 
more  comes  as  the  interest  on  investment  ?— Yes, 
striking;  an  average. 


3355.  Those  investments  have  all  been  made  out  of 
Ireland? — Yes;  the  money  coming  out  of  Ireland. 

3356.  But  the  investments — this  redemption  money 
of  the  quit  rents,  is  now  invested,  not  in  Ireland 
but  in  other  countries  ? — Yes,  except  one  or  two 
investments  I have  mentioned  here,  about  £50,000 
or  £60,000,  and  a certain  amount  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  if  you  call  that  an  Irish  investment. 

3357.  At  present  £30,000  comes  directly  from  Ire- 
land by  way  of  quit-rents,  and  the  other  £30,000 
comes  indirectly  from  investments  made  outside  of 
Ireland  ? — Quite  so. 

3358.  As  the  sale  of  Irish  properties  go  on  tlie  direct 
payment  from  Ireland  will  cease  ? — Yes. 

3359.  And. if  tlie  method  of  investment  that  has 
been  pursued  up  to  this  continues  there  will  be  no 
direct  payment  from  Ireland  to  the  Crown? — No,  ex- 
cept about  £1,000  or  £1,100  a year. 

3360.  So  that  the  laaid  of  Ireland  which  had  been 
paying  those  rents  being  converted  into  money — that 
money  will  be  invested  elsewhere,  and  the  Crown  will 
be  receiving,  not  revenue  directly  from  Ire- 
land but  directly  from  England  or  Scotland, 
or  ground'  rente  in  London  ? — Nothing  will 
appear  in  our  accounts  separately  as  coming  from  Ire- 
land except  the  small  rente  from  land  owned  here  by 
the  Crown. 

3361.  There  will  be  a certain  impropriety  in  that, 
will  there  not? — Well,  it  depends  how  you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — The  usual  thing. 

3362.  Most  Rev.  Dr  Kelly. — And  thexefore  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  proper  that  at  least  tlie  future  sums 
should  be  re-invested  back  in  Ireland  ? — From  my  point 
of  view  financially  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

3363.  I speak  as  a loyal  subject  of  His  Majesty?— 
As  a matter  of  sentiment  there  is  something  to  lie 
said  for  what  you  say,  but  as  a matter  of  finance,  as 
far’  as  my  Department  is  concerned,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter. 'Whatever  we  pay  to  the  Treasury,  Ireland  gets 
its  share.  Whether  that  share  be  fair  or  not  it  is 
not  for  me  to  determine. 

3364.  I quite  agree  as  a matter  of  finance  it  make6 
no  difference,  but  as  a matter  of  sentiment,  or  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  would  it  not  be  much  more 
proper  that  the  £60,000  should  issue  out  of  Ireland 
from  investment  ? — I do  not  mind  where  it  is  invested 
as  long  as  it  is  am.  investment  I can  recommend  to 
tlie  Treasury. 

3365.  Professor  Campbell. — I am  interested  in  the 
scheme  in  Scotland,  and  interested  in  the  estimates 
for  it.  With  regard  to  financing  it,  about  how  much 
do  you  recollect  you  will  require  to  spend  per  annum, 
because  it  will  take  you  many  years  before  you  spend 
it? — In  Scotland,  yes.  I think  it  came,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  to  something  like  £60,000  or  £70,000  in  tlie 
next  seventy  years,  or  about  £1,000  a year. 

3366.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  spend  each  year? 
— £1,000  a-  year.  It  may  he  more  to  begin  with,  be- 
cause extra  fencing  will  have  to  be  done. 

3367.  But,  then,  about  the  sum  you  have  set  down? 
— I am  very  sorry  that  I left  those  figures  behind  by 
accident. 

3368.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — It  will  be  only  £1,000 

a year  if  you  spread  it  over  seventy  years? — But  it 
will  all  be  planted  up 

3369.  Within  ten  years  ? — These  are  only  estimates, 
and  we  have  not  yet  actually  decided  the  matter.  It 
is  still  under  discussion,  and  we  have  nothing  set 
out  yet,  only  rough  estimates  given  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

3370.  Perhaps  you  could  favour  us  with  anytlung 
of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  out.  I was  living 
to  get  some  assistance  that  this  Department  might  re- 
quire in  this  way? — I have  no  objection,  if  Dr- 
Somerville  does  not  object,  to  seiid  you  the  estimates. 

Chairman. — It  would  be  very  helpful. 

3371.  Professor  Campbell. — Do  you  know  where  the 
labour  is  coming  from? — The  labour? 


3372.  Yes  ? — I do  not  anticipate  we  shall  find  any 
great  difficulty.  I do  not  think  we  shall  want  more 
than  eight  or  ten  men  to  begin  with. 

3373.  Do  von  think  you  will  find  them  on  the 
ground  ? — Certainly  ; in  the  neighbourhood. 

3374.  But  eight  or  ten  men  would  not  do  very 
much? — That  is  Dr.  Somerville’s  estimate — abon 
150  acres  a year.  I am  not  including  the  fencing.  Dr. 
Somerville’s  estimate  was  a forester  and  eight  men 
to  do  150  acres  a year. 
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3375.  That  will  .take  you  a long  time  ? — That  was 
with  a view  to  a rotation  of  about  seventy  years. 

3376.  You  would  be  finished  planting  in  about 
sixty  or  seventy  years?— That  was  Dr.  Somerville’s 
idea.  I do  not  know  if  we  shall  follow  it.  Some 
years  we  may  plant  faster,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  timber,  whether  pit  timber  or  not.  The  areas 
will  be  varied.  Some  may  have  ,a  long  rotation, 
and  some  shorter.  It  is  only  a rough  average  estimate 
that  I have  got. 

3377.  Lord  Castletown.— You  are  aware  that  a 
|reat  amount  of  land  is  now  being  sold  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  the  landlords  or  to  the  tenants  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  are  two  different  procedures? 
—I  have  read  so  in  the  report. 

3378.  It  has  been  found  that  a great  many  land- 
ords  had  woods  on  those  lands,  or  waste  lands,  which 
they  did  not  part  with,  or  are  perhaps  unable  to  make 
arrangements  to  part  with,  and  there  has  been  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  The  Estates  Com 
imssioners,  I understand,  have  power  to  acquire  but 


not  power  to  manage  these  woods.  They  have  also 
power  to  acquire  waste  land,  but  not  to  manage.  But 
supposing  it  were  brought  to  your  notice  that  there 
was  a certain  number  of  woods  that  financially  could 
be  managed  properly,  and  out  of  which  some  rent 
might  be  expected,  that  there  was  waste  land  udia- 
cent  to  these  woods — would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you 
supposing  you  were  consulted  in  the  matter,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  include  any  of  those?— It  would 
aH  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I see 
MCUlity  rn.!deai:ng  with  isolated  woods;  on  the 
difficulty.1  °f  th°  t Ung  t lere  WOuW  be  considerable 

aii:nk  would  «>me  within  the  purview 
of  your  duties  or  rather,  I sliould  say,  you/ftewT? 

I am  quite  ready  to  consider  any  proposal  and  T 
“meS?’”'*1  *°  ”“si<1,p  ol  fie  kind  yon 


,s.r be  pi'ep"'<i 


Aide™  Iswnt,  „f  a,  fil»  ot  Xrwin  & Son,  Dublin 


3381.  Chairman. — Mr.  Irwin,  you  are  a uaner 

manufacture!  in  Dublin? Yes.  * Pei 

3382.  And  you  are  anxious  to  put  some  views  be- 
loie  us  on  the  question  of  wood-pulp? — Yes 
JzLf  y0li  USe  wood-PulP  to  any  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  own  paper?— Yes,  I use  it  to 
a considerable  extent. 

of lt  in  thC  manufacture  of  what  class 

0 paper?— Wrapping  papers,  and  it  is  used  for 
punting  and  writing  paper. 

iUlso  MeSSrS"  Kynochs  also  use  it?— Yes,  they  use 

(lo3n’f6m^nd+iWOOd‘PUlp  \s  only  an  ingredient.  You 
dont  make  the  paper  wholly  from  the  pulp  ?— The 

tffineinfWwCli  1 manufaPtui'e  is  made  from  a oombina- 

3,  S®ipapers’  b/ggingt  and  stuft  of  that  sort> 

f Ap‘dT„„p=‘%tn^d;fi  i 

classes  of  paper  made  altogether  from  wood-nuln 
dailr  “WSP»P“S  a*  printed  torn 
t am  not  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  papers— but 

«£&SS2S5 

S.Sfe't  eI“'  There  ™ other 

3“*’  which  « mode  Iron,  ^nic^oS 

5S  T.  Si  £S“S!d^S ”aS 

1 saw  no  rIfr  i:  t ■ a member)  I complained  that 

of  this  question  of  “ad®,to  the  consideration 
"■ould  be  suita°l  fof  V1,.'S  -a  class  of  timber  which 
was  why  I tetimated  rod^’  and  that 

What  I telttas  thiseSth!t^bSpeak  °n  the  Sub- 
tracts  of  wncfo.  l i as-  tnat  there  are  very  large 
Ports  say  are  S11i*“k?  ™ IreIand  which  competent  ex- 
I-am  indined  to  St  for  ^'0,wing  timber-  and  which 
Pose.  I thh  k O ,/  w°?ld.  ba  suitable  for  that  pur- 
which  would  suit  tjfmber  should  be  planted 

poses,  ]ike  ,not  .a?one  for  ordinary  timber  pur- 
bl*t  be  also  suitfh£teaklng’i  that  so^  of  thing, 
industry  in  j;T*Jov  wood-pulp.  The  paper  making 
tended  to  aboil?  {nneVeili-T  years  ago  el 

country.  When  i iLfi118  SItuated  all  over  the 
^ewere  just  fou, * S 1 my  ? 11  eight  years  ago 
l0ff.  If  wfhad itof‘h«  milIs  J there  are  eight 
Ji  ,say  if  we  could  !et  !branSi°f  ,transit>  that  is 
J'stncte  where  ft  woffi  £ 'T£pulp  Produced  in 
? get  it  brought  b^^Ultabe  to  grow  it,  and 

i”?1  <°  what  we 1“;,'  ™ ™uM  be™? 

a?l \PU  p to  England6  1 a?1  y’  we  could  also  export 
andhp  puIP’  PrincipaU^fvo168!?*  ®ngIand  imports 

‘he  mCatnada>  and  X y old  ^ N°rWay  and  Sweden 

"!UlM»bIy  wife  >">»  developed 

la!t  years  1 — Within  the 


xamined. 


last  twenty-five  years  it  has  developed  enormously 
I think  it  was  about  fifty  years  ago  that  thev  fW 

T*  ™ + ■ aU „tlle,  fibrous  matter  and  strength  in  it 
and  labour  required.  I mention^  i.f  tbV  steara 

wmmm 

country.  I hold  it  its  fiTTt  altogether  upon  this 
something  towards  helping  on  "thf f ,th®  ^tatte  to  do 
tries  which,  uMueS  lv  ‘he  reiuval  °f  indus- 
affected  by  EngUs^tegislatior!1^6  more  or  less 
the  State  should  deal  with  it.  In  Norway'  the 
plants  about  one  and  a half  million  < y th  State 

SUSS.-  — ■ 5 whTS- 

tsgs.  popl‘r  llso'  b"l  spr"“  »■>  ST4  £' 

befo“ *f  "h*‘  je»  desire  to  pnt 

PP 

rniwiism^ 

”8  £T 

3393.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p  —In  the  mow  •< 

oT?4g”spIo,ment'~it  ?v«r?zen,l 


Nov.  7,  1907. 
E.  Stafford 
Howard,  Esq., 


Alderman 
Irwin,  j.r. 
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Nov  7 1907.  3394.  About  9,000  men  are  annually  employed  in 

— - the  wood-pulp  works  in  Norway  ? — Yes  ; of  course 

Alderman  that  means  if  you  take  an  average  of  four  members 

Irwin,  j.r.  to  the  family,  that  36,000  people  are  reaping  direct 

benefit  from  it. 

3395.  Lord  Castletown. — Are  the  forests  in  Norway 
getting  cut  out? — No,  because  they  keep  planting 
timber  all  the  time.  They  take  very  good  care  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  exhausted. 

3396.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  papers  a few  days 
ago  a statement  that  the  Canadian  Government  had 
referred  to  the  fact  that  their  woods  were  being 
rather  depleted  ?— That  is  so  with  Canada. 

3397.  And  therefore  there  would  be  a greater  de- 
mand in  these  countries  for  wood-pulp  ? — Yes  ; I think 
the  cause  of  the  diminution  there  is  that  they  have 
not  pursued  the  same  sensible,  scientific  methods 
that  they  have  in  Scandinavia.  There  for  every  tree 
cut  you  must  plant  another. 

3398.  The  actual  supply  becoming  low  in  Canada 
brings  that  observation  home? — Yes. 

3399.  Chairman.— I suppose  you  yourself  use  a great 
deal  of  this  imported  wood-pulp  ? — Yes. 


3400.  You  can  speak  from  practical  experience  as  a 
manufacturer? — Quite  so. 

3401.  And  your  view  is  that  it  is  a marketable 
imported  product  which  gives  great  employment  and 
circulates  large  sums  of  money,  in  Norway,  might 
just  as  well  be  produced  in  Ireland.  Can  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing 
that? — It  must  be  gradually  introduced.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  unsuitable 
for  tillage,  yet  suitable  for  growing  timber. 

3402.  And  at  present  there  is  a great  demand  for 
this  wood-pulp? — There  is,  at  this  present  moment, 
and  it  is  a growing  demand.  It  is  not  a spasmodic 
thing — ia  demand  that  .grows  up  for  a few  years  and 
then  dies  out. 

3403.  The  paper-making  industry  is  growing  ?— Yes. 

3404.  The  paper-malting  industry  was  once  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  Ireland,  and  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
vived you  think  it  would  depend  largely  on  the  supply 
of  wood-pulp  as  the  raw  material? — I feel  that  very 
strongly. 


H.  C.  Villiers 
Stuart,  Esq., 
n.L. 


H.  C.  Villiers  Stuart, 

3405.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stuart,  you  are  a land- 
owner,  on  whose  estate  a great  deal  of  tree-planting 
has  been  done  ? — Yes. 

3406.  And  therefore  you  are  able  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  your  experience  on  the  subject? — 
Yes. 

3407.  How  many  acres  are  there  on  your  planta- 
tions?— Between  1,300  and  1,400. 

3408.  There  would  be  between  1,300  and  1,400  at 
present  under  plantation? — There  would  be  1,300  or 
1,400,  but  not  all  standing.  There  are  1,000  acres 
standing. 

3409.  The  remainder  has  been  thinned  or  cut  down  ? 
— Yes. 

3410.  You  have  not  replanted  the  remainder? — No. 

3411.  I understand  your  feeling  is  that  on  account 
of  land  legislation  you  don’t  like  to  undertake  the 
expense,  of  planting  ?— No  ; I think  the  future  is  too 
dubious  for  us,  except  in  the  case  of  one’s  own  demesne. 

3412.  There  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  district 
that,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  good  plantable  land  ? 
— On  my  own  property  there  are  between  3,000  and 
4,000  acres. 

3413.  That  not  only  would  be  good  plantable  land  but 
would  be  better  used  in  timber  than  in  other  purposes  ? 
Oh,  yes,  distinctly.  My  father  enclosed  about  300  acres 
and  planted  a shelteT  belt.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago.  Subsequently,  that  is,  five  years  ago,  I thought 
I would  plant  it  all,  but  then  things  turned  up  and 
I thought  I would  not  get  my  money  back.  But  what 
I planted  is  doing  very  well,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
in  fifty  years’  time  it  will  return  a handsome  profit, 
but  I do  not  think  it  advisable  now  for  Irish  landlords 
to  lay  out  money  in  that  direction.  I think  it  is  dis- 
tinctly for  the  State  to  take  up  this  work  'nstead  of 
us.  If  they  did  there  would  be  a handsome  return  in 
the  course  of  time. 

3414.  In  other  words,  you  think  if  continuity  were 
secured  to  any  authority  or  person  who  owned  land 
that  it  would  be  the  most  profitable  way  of  making 
use  of  it? — Distinctly. 

3415.  Is  any  of  it  used  in  grazing? — Yes;  I take 
graziers,  a few  graziers  for  the  summer  at  so  much  a 
head. 

3416.  Are  these  graziers  tenants  on  the  estate? — 
Tenants,  yes ; sometimes  I get  an  outsidei’. 

3417.  They  don’t  occupy ; they  don’t  graze  as  in  the 
exercise  of  grazing  rights? — There  are  no  grazing 
rights. 

3418.  The  land  is  therefore  considerably  poor  pas- 
ture ; I mean  part  of  it  ? — It  is  hardly  that.  In  the 
summer  wherever  it  has  been  burned  there  is  some 
grass,  but  most  of  it  is  heath.  There  is  also  some 
furze,  and  there  is  some  sand  in  it. 

3419.  Is  there  any  peat  in  it? — Very  little  peat. 
The  peat  has  been  cut  away  in  years  gone  by,  and 
there  is  very  little  indeed  now. 

3420.  In  what  sort  of  blocks  are  they,  these  3,000  or 
4,000  acres? — You  will  see  the  moorland  marked  on 
the  map.  You  will  see  it  is  broken  up  into  holdings 
here  and  there  like  oases  in  the  desert. 


Esq.,  d.l. 7 examined. 

What  is  the  largest  block  ? 

3421.  Professor  Campbell. — It  is  3,000  acres  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  total.  In  it  you  get  a very  good  block  of 
1,000  acres. 

3422.  Chairman. — There  is  one  block  of  1,009 
acres? — I must  qualify  that  by  saying  that  there 
would  be  patches  within  it  that  would  be  tilled,  and 
of  course  there  are  rights-of-way  from  these  patches 
to  the  main  road,  but  I do  not  see  that  that  is  a 
great  disadvantage,  because  you  get  your  labour  right 
in  the  middle  of  your  woods. 

3423.  Then,  there  would  be  in  connection  with  these 
tracts  of  profitable  land  a good  supply  of  labour  con- 
venient ?— A very  good  supply.  They  are  my  tenants. 
Most  of  them  are  my  tenants,  who  live  around,  and 
they  are  all  small  holders,  and  very  industrious  people 
indeed.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them 
to  have  work  to  do  in  the  winter.  In  this  planting 
I have  had  large  numbers  at  work,  and  my  father  be- 
fore me. 

3424.  You  think  they  would  allow  a society  to  plant 
these  lands? — I am  sure  they  would,  and  what  is 
more,  I think  it  would  be  a standing  monument  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  that  county ; something 
visible  that  everybody  could  see. 

3425.  There  are  no  hostile  rights  of  any  kind?— No; 
I have  never  had  any  question  raised.  From  time  to 
time  I have  had  trespassers  that  I have  had  to  pro- 
secute, but  that  is  a thing  that  will  occur.  No  one 
asserts  any  rights  over  the  place,  or  has  any  title 
to  do  so,  except  as  to  their  rights  of  way. 

3426.  What  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  land?— 
Half  of  it  is  north  and  half  of  it  is  south. 

3427.  It  slopes  to  the  north  ? — Yes,  roughly  speak- 
ing, that  is  so. 

3428.  What  is  the  altitude  ? — From  900  to  470  feet. 
I should  ithink  the  average  altitude  would  be  about 
550. 

3429.  It  is  convenient  to  the  railway? — It  is 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway.  The  nearest  point 
of  water  carriage  is  three. 

3430.  That  is  on  the  Blackwater? — Yes. 

3431.  What  town  is  it  near  ? — Villiers  town.  Tnere 

is  a deep-water  quay  there,  where  vessels  drawing  up 
to  twelve  feet  of  water  can  come  alongside. 

3432.  I think  you  said  you  are  continuing  to  plan* 
in  your  demesne? — Yes. 

3433.  How  much  have  you  in  the  demesne  ? — Nearly 
1,000  acres. 

3434.  Is  that  patch  untouched  within  the  1,300  or 

1,400  acres  that  you  mentioned  in  the  beginning?"1 
am  continually  cutting  and  planting.  . 

3435.  Then  you  are  replanting  ? — Yes ; I work  it  by 
rotation. 

3436.  The  woods  that  you  have  cut  down  without 
being  replanted  those  are  not  on  the  demesne,  buton 
other  parts  of  the  property  ? — Yes ; there  is  one  wood, 
but  I do  not  know  if  it  will  arise  in  this  connection’ 
or  whether  I ought  to  mention  it,  but  there  is  a wood 
at  Ardsallagh,  near  Youghal,  and  in  connection  wit 
the  sales  of  property  perhaps  I should  mention  i • 
This  is  a wood  of  sixty-five  acres.  I am  paying 
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man  £10  a year  to  look  after  it.  A caretaker  lias 
been  paid  £10  for  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  years.  A 
few  years  ago  I sold  £400  worth,  of  timber  out  of  it, 
and  now  tihe  question  arises  what  am  I to  do?  As 
soon  as  I receive  an  offer,  as  the  wood  there  is  mine, 
and  the  land  is  sold  to  the  occupiers,  the  wood  will 
have  to  go,  and  it  is  a very  pretty  wood. 

3436a.  Lord  Castletown. — What  is  the  timber  in 
it?— Oak,  beech,  and  a little  larch. 

3437.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  such  a wood  ? — I don’t  think  that  anything 
can  be  done  with  a small  wood  like  that.  There  is 
the  problem  of  a small  area  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  going. 

3438.  That  is  in  your  own  hands? — Yes.  I might 
:say  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  have  refused  to 
take  that  wood  up  and  buy  it. 

3439.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  property  ? 
—Yes. 

3440.  Has  the  property  been  bought  by  them  with 
the  exception  of  that  wood  ? — It  has  been  sold  to  tihe 
tenants,  or  rather  is  in  process  of  being  sold  to 
them. 

3441.  And  the  wood  is  excluded  ? — Yes. 

3442.  Lord  Castletown. — Is  there  any  waste  land 
around  that  wood? — No,  it  is  iall  tilled. 

3443.  Chairman. — Does  it  adjoin  the  tenants’  hold- 
ing ?— Yes. 

3444.  Does  it  adjoin  the  road? — No,  it  is  by  the 

3445.  In  oi-der  to  get  from  the  wood  to  the  road 
you  would  have  to  come  through  the  tenants’  hold- 
ings?—There  is  a right  of  way. 

3446.  How  far  from  the  road  is  it?— The  nearest 
point  to  the  road  is  only  200  yards  approximately. 

3447.  And  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ? — Yes. 

3448.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  would  be  the 
best  tiling  to  do  with  woods  of  that  type  in  the 
country  ?— No,  unless  the  County  Council  would  take 
them  over. 

3449.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
the  County  Council  to  take  over  woods  of  that  kind, 
provided  there  was  machinery  for  the  purpose? — I 
don’t  think  there  would  foe  any  money  in  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a pity  to  have  woods  like  that 
cut. 

r/inn5?'  You  say  you  so,d  the  timber  recently  for 
"400  • -Yes,  but  if  you  take  the  rates  and  taxes  and 
™e  Paying  of  a man  £10  a year  for  eighty  or  ninety 
?e?Js>  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  money  in  that. 

3451.  Perhaps  it  could  be  watched  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  £10  a year  ? — 'Well,  a bigger  area  could 
"®  watched  for  the  same  money. 

3452.  Supposing  the  County  Council  had  a number 
i ?,  1 'voo^s  ^le  county,  have  you  thought 

whether  that  scheme  would  be  workable? — Well,  all 
tie  time  they  would  have  to  keep  a man  there,  and 
1 tlley  did  not  tlie  wood  would  be  stolen.  I know 
a case  at  Waterford,  at  Lord  Huntingdon’s,  where 
tuere  was  no  caretaker,  and  all  the  wood  was  carted 
way  you  must  have  a watcher,  .and  you  would 
rtl®  fou!"  or  five  hundred  acres  watched  at  the  same 
^ as  for  one  hundred. 

yesterday  suggested  that  a 
. ,or  small,  farmer  would  he  glad  to  look  after 
an  3xim  iafc  tJle  rate  of  about  a shilling 

le  , 1 do  not  say  that  another  person  may  not 
but  Tma'c  e a better  bargain  than  was  made  by  me, 
«eivin«moinSay  ln  re}abion  to  that  that  this  man  re- 
amni  + a year  *180  at  one  time  a certain 
do  now  °f  rent-warninS  do  which  he  has  not  to 

was  Part  of  his  duties  ?— Yes,  but  that 
mainedPPed  S°me  years  ,aS°>  and  still  the  salary  re- 

generally  at  the  question  of  small 
which  ifiii  ; within  a county,  the  problem 
to  cut  Ll,“ftrated  *y  this  case  is>  ®n®  alternative  is 
to  wet  down  and  wipe  them  out,  and  the  other  is 
If  9°uncil  to  bake  charge  of  them. 

Want  m b11?  County  'Council,  what  I 

to  with  ‘,aS  one  1138  ^ad  a good  deal  to 

believe  it  ®f  -*00*.  is  whether  you 

Council  '“®  a Practical  thing  for  the  County 

Wled^  J a,T®  on  lts  sbafi  somebody  who.  had  a 


Wled^o? T °n  itS  Stafi  ““e^ody  who.  had a 
a number  of  xe,.management  of  woods  to  supervise 
1 think  it  ItS"?  county  like  th.tt- 

W0"H  ««'4e  practical,  and  I thiui  jou 


» would  get  . the  work  done  approximately  for  a shilling  Nov'  ) ]907 

3456.  You  don’t  think  they  would  stand  to  lose  H.  C.  Villiers 
> any  money  on  it  ? — I don’t  think  they  would  as  long  Stuart,  Esq., 

as  they  had  water  carriage  convenient.  ®*i» 

3457.  And  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  preserve 
the  amenities  of  the  locality,  woods  might  have  a 
direct  value  to  the  population  of  the  county.  There 
would  be  the  labour  of  managing  them,  and  they 
would  supply  fuel  ?— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  worth 
while. 

3458.  Lord  Castletown. — And  I suppose  it  could 
be  let  for  shooting,  too,  if  tlie  ‘County  Council  had 
it?— You  might  get  a little,  £1  or  so,  for  a wood 
like  that. 

3459.  Talking  about  this  planted  land,  what. sort 
of  land  is  it?— Some  of  it  is  rocky.  It  is  a steep 
slope.  It  is  land  that  would  not  be  suitable  for 
cultivation. 

3460.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — It  is  a steep  slope 
up  from  the  Blackwater  ?— Yes.  B allintray  lies  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

3461.  If  the  wood  were  cut  away  tlie  land  would 
really  be  of  no  use  for  anything  else? — Except  for 
running  cattle  on.  I daresay  I would  get  a couple 
of  shillings  an  acre  for  it. 

3462.  There  is  some  of  it  so  sloping  that  cattle 
could  not  graze  on  it,,  but  lower  down  the  river  I 
have  noticed  cattle  grazing  ?— That  part  has  been  re- 
planted and  taken  in  by  an  adjoining  tenant. 

3463.  Professor  Campbell.— Taken  in  with  his 
holding  as  a plantation  ?— Yes,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners are  advancing  him  only  tlie  bare  value  of  tlie 
land. 

3464.  What  will  he  do  with  that?— He  will  keep  it 
as  a plantation. 

3465.  Is  this  particular  wood  of  any  use  as  a 
Shelter  for  the  adjoining  land?— Parts  of  it. 

i &166.  M it  were  cut  away  that  advantage  would 
be  lost?— It  would,  but  if  I were  cutting  I would 
leave  a fringe  for  shelter. 

3467.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — It  largely  serves  as 
an  ornament  there  to  the  river  Blackwater  ? — Yes  ; 
but  when  the  sentimental  reason  goes  from  the  land- 
owner,  what  are  you.  to  do  ? 

3468.  Jt  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Ireland?— 
it  is  very  pretty. 

3469.  Chairman. — The  cutting  down  of  the  wood 
would  be  a blot  on  the  scenery  there  ? — Yes. 

3470.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— It  would  destroy  the 
scenery  between  Youghal  and  Cappoquin,  if  these 
erdar  biffr6  °Ut  down?—It  would  destroy  that  parti- 

3471  Do  you  think  that  planting  on  suitable  land 
would  be  a profitable  undertaking  in  this  country  ? — 

Well,  I believe  it  is,  where  you  are  anywhere  near 
water  carriage.  I may  say  that  our  dealing  is  prin- 
cipally m pit  wood  between  Cardiff  and  Newport, 
ihe  price  of  pit  wood  has  gone  up  very  much.  Per- 
sonally, I send  away  about  1,000  tons  in  the  year  I 
have  my  own  staff,  and  I ship  it  myself  in  sailing 
vessels ; and  on  a vessel  that  arrived  three  weeks  ago 
1 got  30s.  a ton  for  the  pit  wood.  It  has  gone  down 
a little  since,  but  still  there  has  been  a steady  rise  in 
the  price  of  pit  wood. 

3472.  Lord  Castletown.— What  age  did  you  sell 
it  a,t?— It  was  big  heavy  Scotch,  about  eighty  years 
old.  I have  got  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  if  it 
would  interest  J„u.  The  felling  and  eross  Jutting 
costs  one  "hilling  per  ton;  carting  from  one  to 
thine  miles,  2 , 6d.  per  ton.  If  oner  three  miles  yon 
would  hays  to  pay  mom  in  proportion ; insuring  a 
cargo  costs  approximately  one  penny  per  ton ; 
freight  from  the  Blackwater  to  Cardiff  or  Newport 
would  average  5s.  6 cl.  per  ton.  Then  you  have  com- 
mission to  pay,  which  comes  approximately  to  nine- 
pence  per  ton,  and  you  have  to  allow  ten  per  cent 
for  loss  of  weight,  say  two  shillings  per  ton.  If  vou 
were  to  cut  timber  to-day,  and  ship  it  to-morrow,  you 
would  have  practically  no  loss  of  weight ; but  vou 
may  allow  one  way  or  another  nearly  ten  per  cent 
for  loss  of  weight  and  bark.  The  skipper  of  one 
vessel  told  me  that  he  found  nearly  two  tons  of  bark 
m the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

3473.  Chairman. — Would  that  loss  of  bark  be  on 
one  voyage  ?-Yes.  He  told  me  he  took  nearly  two 
tons  of  bark  out  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  That 
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may  in  part  have  been  due.  to  rough  weather.  I 
never  discussed  the  matter  with  any  other  skipper. 
The  average  price  . for  the  last  year  for  pit  wood  was 
22s.  per  ton  on  the  other  side.  Some  years  ago  you 
would  not  get  anything  like  that ; but  I believe  that 
the  price  will  rise  and  keep  up.  I should  like  to 
mention  one  thing  about  the  land  purchase  aspect  of 
this  question.  I have  known  cases  where  the  tenants 
have  cut  trees,  and  for  proper  reasons,  but  they  have 
planted  in  waste  corners.  In  old  times  they  would 
get  timber  from  the  estate  for  very  little,  but,  of 
course,  they  cannot  expect  that  where  they  have 
bought.  I have  known  three  cases  where  they  have 
planted  themselves,  and  if  I might  venture  the  sug- 
gestion, I think  that  if  the  Department  did  more  for 
them,  and  supplied  them  with  trees  at  a very  small 
cost,  you  would  find  more  to  take  up  the  planting  of 
waste  corners. 

3474.  Do  you  know  whether  these  tenants  have  re- 
ceived any  assistance  of  that  sort  in  the  county 
schemes  of  agriculture  in  Waterford? — I know  that 
we  do  get  trees,  and  that  the  thing  is  going  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  very  fast,  and  I think  that  a 
great  many  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  out-of-the-way 
districts  are  not  quite  aware  of  it.  It  is  going  on, 
but  I think  it  might  be  pushed  perhaps. 

3475.  You  think  that  if  that  scheme  were  more 
widely  known  that  it  would  be  better  taken  advan- 
tage of  ? — Yes,  I think  they  will  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves presently.  I think  the  trees  are  being  supplied 
at  cost  price,  but  I think  rather  more  than  that 
would  have  to  be  done  to  encourage  them  for  a time. 

3476.  They  are  supplied  with  trees  at  cost  price, 
and  get  advice  and  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of 
planting  them  ? — If  it  is  feasible,  I think  it  would 
have  a good  effect  if  small  loans  were  issued  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  Board  of  Works  issues  loans 
for  planting  trees  for  shelter  purposes. 

3477.  Do  you  mean  that  if  they  were  to  do  planting 
on  .a  larger  scale,  getting  the  trees  at  cost  price  would 
not  suffice  ? — I think  not.  A good)  many  of  them 
might  say  I shan’t  see  the  tree  grow  up,  and  I won’t 
plant  it,  but  if  they  bought  out  their  land  they 
might  plant  by  degrees. 

3478.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
amongst  the  people  a feeling  in  favour  of  tree  plant- 
ing ? — I think  it  would  if  you  could  prove  that  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

3479.  As  far  as  you  have  seen,  is  there  an  eager 
desire  to  cut  down  trees  in  a destructive  fashion  on 
the  part  of  tenants? — Well,  perhaps  to  a certain 
extent,  but  then  you  must  remember  that  many  trees 
are  of  no  value  to  the  land,  and  in  fact  are  destruc- 
tive. The  tenants  cut  these  down,  and,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  if  the  trees  on  my  property  were  doing 
harm  to  the  land  I would  cut  them  down. 

3480.  There  is  not  a wanton  destruction  of  trees? 
—-I  do  not  think  so. 

3481.  Only  where  they  have  good  and  sound  reason  ? 
—Yes.  In  a great  many  cases,  though  to  cut  down 
may  spoil  the  look  of  the  hedgerow  or  road,  it  will 
be  good  to  the  land.  You  cannot  have  successful 
tillage  with  too  many  trees  around.  It  is  one  thing 
to  have  trees  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  have  a great  beech  or  ash  or 
elm  tree  on  the  top  of  your  fence,  going  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  into  the  field  with  its  branches.  If  the 
trees  were  pollarded,  leaving  the  trunks  standing, 
they  would  not  be  doing  any  harm. 

3482.  They  do  not  look  so  well  if  they  are  pol- 
larded?—If  tillage  is  considered,  you  cannot  grow 
good  crops  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

3482a.  We  had  a witness  yesterday  who  told  us 
that  the  price  for  pit  wood  in  Cardiff  was  very  low 
compared  with  the  price  obtainable  in  Lancashire? 
- -I  don’t  know.  I can  only  tell  you  the  figures  that  I 
am  getting.  I know  nothing  about  Lancashire  prices. 

3483.  What  is  the  wood  you  usually  sell  ? — Mostly 
Scotch  and  larch. 

3484.  This  witness  I have  referred  to  pointed  out 
that  the  competition  with  the  French  props  that 
come  in  from  Bordeaux  and  these  districts  depressed 
the  price  very  considerably  ?— So  it  did,  but  when 
coal  begins  to  boom  the  price  of  pit  props  begins  to 
boom.  I have  not  the  figures,  but  there  has  been  a 
stwi.lv  rise  ill  the  value  in  spite  of  competition  with 
timber  from  France,  though  the  timber  from  France 
does,  no  doubt,  tend  to  keep  the  price  down. 


3485.  Lord  Castletown. — You  say  that  you  plant 
in  rotation  in  Dromana  demesne.  What  trees  do  you 
plant  as  a rule  ?— I plant  Scotch,  larch,  and  Douglas, 
and  in  suitable  places  I plant  sycamore  and  ash. 

3486.  I suppose  you  are  planting  mainly  with  & 
view  to  export  for  pit  purposes  ?— Yes 

3487.  Does  Douglas  grow  very  well ! — it  grows  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills. 

3488.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  good  a timber  for  pit 
purposes? — I don’t  know. 

3489.  You  referred  to  pulp  work.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  pulp  work?— Only  from  hearsay. 

3499.  Have  you  any  large  area  of  spruce  ?— ho,, 
only  isolated  trees.  . _ , , , . 

3491.  That  seems  to  be  the  special  timber  tor  pulp- 
ing?  Yes.  Of  course  spruce  has  not  been  planted 

very  much,  except  for  ornament. 

3492.  Chairman. — The  timber  that  is  suitable  for 
wood-pulp  is  also  suitable  for  pit  props  ? Yes. 

3493.  Have  you  got  a saw-mill  ?— Yes 

3494.  Do  you  cut  scantlings  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— Only  for  local  purposes— for  the  tenants. 

3495.  Do  you  use  it  for  the  pit  props?— No,  they 
are  felled  and  cross  cut  on  the  ground.  The  saw- 
mill is  used  for  the  scantlings. 

3496.  And  you  sell  the  scantlings  locally?— I have 
not  been  able  to  sell  very  much  really. 

3497.  Professor  Campbell. — With  regard  to  these 
3,000  acres,  isn’t  it  in  a block,  except  for  the  tenants 
holdings  ?— You  could  see  from  the  map  here..  There 
are  scattered  areas  here  and  there. 

3498.  It  is  a mountain,  isn’t  it? — It  is  all  a moor- 
land, with  what  I call  oases  in  it. 

3499.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a block  of 
3,000  acres,  isn’t  it,  except  for  the  tenants’  holdings? 
— Yes  ; you  might  almost  say  it  is.  I do  not  want  to 
mislead  the  Committee.  I think  if  a representative 
of  the  Department  saw  it,  he  would  be  a better  judge. 
You  can  get  a fair  block  of  nearly  2,000  acres. 

3500.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Where  the  tenants 
are,  the  fences  on  these  portions  of  the  mountains  are 
already  made  as  a boundary  to  the  tenants’  holdings? 
—Yes. 

3501.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  these  holdings  being 
scattered  amongst  it  would  not  be  any  expense  to  the 
fencing,  since  they  are  fenced  already  ? — No,  it  would 
not. 

3502.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— It  is  covered  with 
short  furze  and  heather. 

3503.  No  clearing  would  be  required.  You  could 
plant  right  on  the  ground  as  it  is? — You  could ; but 
I think  the  best  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  plough  it. 

3504.  That  would  add  very  considerably  to  the  cost, 
would  it  not? — Well,  it  would. 

3505.  It  is  not  rocky,  is  it? — Yes,  in  parts.  I 
think  you  could  do  a good  deal  with  a light  plough 
or  harrow,  if  the  stones  were  cleared  in  the  areas 
that  need  it. 

3506.  All  that  would  add  to  the  expense  you  know. 
— Yes. 

3507.  If  you  are  going  to  plant  successfully, 
must  keep  down  the  initial  expense,  for  money  at 
compound  interest  amounts  to  a considerable  srnn 
before  the  crop  is  ready  ? — Well,  you  could  practically 
start  right  away. 

3508.  Lord  Castletown. — You  have  tried  plough- 
ing ? — Yes. 

3509.  You  get  a much  better  crop  from  that  ?— Yes, 
very  much  better. 

3510.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Do  I understand 
from  your  statement  that  you  have  an  area  of  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  acres  suitable  for  planting, 
which  might  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  £1  5s- 
to  £2  5s.  per  acre? — Yes  ; but  I may  mention  that  it 
an  arrangement  is  come  to  with  respect  to  the  sport- 
ing and  mineral  rights,  I could  give  it  at  a differen 
price. 


3511.  Are  the  game  rights  considerable? — They  aw 
not  considerable,  but  they  afford  a lot  of  fun. 

3512.  What  I mean  is,  are  they  of  much  value  1- 
Well,  it  is  hard  to  put  a market  value  where  the. 
owner  just  goes  and  enjoys  himself. 

3513.  These  figures,  £1  5s.  to  £2  5s.  per  acre,  would 
be  the  top  price,  including  sporting  and  miners 
rights  ?— Well,  I would  not  care  to  sell  without  niakj 
ing  the  same  reservation  with  respect  to  mine 
rights,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Estates  Commissioners. 
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3514.  This  is,  I think,  highly  important.  This 
is  the  first  definite  offer  we  have  got ; this  3,000  or 
4,000  acres,  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  at  this 
price.  If  we  were  to  look  out  for  suitable  places  for 
planting  where  there  are  no  grazing  rights,  or  places 
to  be  disturbed,  do  you  know  is  there  in  the  surround- 
ing country  any  other  landlord  in  the  same  position 
as  yourself,  having  large  tracts  and  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  them? — I can’t  think  of  anyone,  except  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  I do  not  know  whether  h5 
would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  them,  as  his  sporting 
rights  would  be  more  valuable  than  mine.  This  land 
would  be  suitable  for  planting  only  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Knockmealdown. 

3515.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  areas  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?— -Well,  I do  not. 

3516.  I suppose  you  have  no  doubt  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  landlords  situated 
as  you  are,  with  a large  extent  of  land  which 
they  might  part  with,  and  which  would  be  suitable 
for  planting?— Well,  most  of  those  I know  are  large 
mountains,  higher  than  that  on  which  my  tract  of 
land  is  situated,  and  the  game  rights  are  a good  deal 
more  valuable. 

3517.  These  are  not  ordinary  heather-covered, 
gorse  mountains,  are  they?— They  have  been,  but  the 
turf  is  cut  away. 

3518  At  any  rate  there  are  3,000  to  4,000  acres 
available  for  a planting  scheme  ?— Yes. 

3519.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — I suppose  that  land 
is  valued  under  the  Poor  Law?— Yes,  but  it  is  very 
small,  not  more  than  Id.  an  acre. 

3520.  Professor  Campbell— You  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  planting.  In  your  opinion, 
is  that  good  suitable  land  for  planting?— 1 think  in 
tune  you  will  get  fair  timber  on  it.  When  you  talk 
of  good  planting  Jam!  you  won’t  get  it  at  that  price. 

3521.  I mean  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a 
fair  crop  on  ,t?— I think  so,  in  time.  I think  it 
would  take  about  fifty  years.  If  you  sent  down  a 
representative  he  could  see  the  trees  that  .are  growing 
them.  It  grows  very  fair  trees. 
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3522  What  do  you  grow  ?— Mostly  Scotch.  I think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  grow  good  shelter  belts  be- 
fore you  started. 

3523.  Of  course  that  would  take  a very  long  time. 
It  would  take  seven  years  to  get  them  up  ?— It  takes 
time  to  plant  an  area  like  that.  By  the  time  you 
had  planted  around  a strip  of  three  or  four  thousand 
'acres  you  would  have  a fair  growth  to  protect  the 
young  trees. 

35?4'^re  1310  spring  rights  of  any  value  iust 
now?— They  are  to  me. 

^3525.  Chairman. — But  not-  of  commercial  value? — 

3526.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p— They  are  nothing 
‘'“^sporting  value  in  Scotland  ?— No. 

( roffssPr  Campbell— Are  the  tenants  allowed 

to  Jet  the  stock  go  over  them?  I understand  there 
are  no  grazing  rights  ?-There  are  not  very  many 
come  to  me— I suppose  twenty  or  thirty  head  of 
cattle  m the  year. 

3528.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  outrun  for  your 
tenants?— The  tenants  in  the  place  would  not  be 
withm  their  rights  in  opening  their  gates  and 
letting  the  cattle  stray  out?— No.  In  some  cases  I 
have  had  the  law  on  them,  as  the  saying  goes.  I 
rights  t0  ^ 1 at  a l0WCr  price  and  keep  the  sporting 

3529.  Supposing  it  were  planted,  would  the  sport- 
ing rights  be  worth  more  to. you?—  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  It  would  do  away  with  the  grouse, 

^ f ^rtain  amount  of  woodcock. 

3530.  If  it  were  densely  planted  with  tapes  three 
ox  four  feet  apart,  what  sport  would  you  get  out  of 

Vfi/  a ‘j.  Pla,1iJng  for  sport,  and  planting  for 
profit.  Sporting  woods  are  so  planted  that  you  oan 
shoot  in  them,  but  in  woods  planted  for  profit  there 
are  only  rides  m it?-But  that  is  all  you  ever  have 
m woodcock  woods. 

™ y°u  .think  they  might  lbe  of  enJlanced 
— They  mig|ilt-  You  could  not  say. 

,,  ^2,  Cf™N;rT  thlik  !t  is  ,a  very  speculative 
thing  to  talk  of  the  sporting  rights  of  forests  that 
are  not  yet  in  existence. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Nov.  7,  1907. 

H.  C.  Villiera 
Stuart,  Esq., 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK  A.M.. 

At  4,  Upper  Memon-street. 

Present:—' T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory 
C.M.G.,  d.l.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross  ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell, 
b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  McGrath,  Esq.,  b. a.,  Secretary. 


Tiio-Mas  W.  Webber,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service,  examined. 


3533.  Chairman.  —You  reside  in  the  County  Kil- 
dare?—In  the  Queen’s  County,  bordering  Kildare. 

3534.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  Forestry 
Service  in  India?— Yes-;  for  a good  many  years  in 
the  Nortli-West  provinces. 

3535.  You  know  Ireland  very  well?— I lived  there 
all  my  life,  except  the  time  I was  in  India. 

3536.  And  you  know  the  conditions  in  Ireland  as 
regards  -woodlands  ?• — I do,  indeed.  I have  planta- 
tions of  my  own,  and  I have  been  dealing  with  these 
matters  for  many  years. 

3537.  You  also  take  an  interest  in  the  Kildare 
County  Council  scheme  ? — Yes ; and  I take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  woodland  there  that  Lord  Gough  is 
anxious  to  have  reafforested. 

3538.  And  which  the  County  Council  of  Kildare 
has  taken  up? — Yes. 

3539.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us 
the  views  you  desire  to  place  before  us? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. I entirely  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Nisbet  that  I have  read.  He  was  also  an  India 
Forest  Officer.  The  same  question  arose  there  when 
I was  in  India-  -the  taking  over  of  the  forests  by  the 
"Government — I was  acting  as  Forest  Surveyor  and 
reported  upon  the  suitability  of  the  forest-  districts 
and  organised  the  various  forest  districts,  and  I am 
happy  to  say  they  have  since  turned  out  most  suc- 
cessful and  brought  very  large  returns,  and  the  re- 
serves of  standing  timber  are  most  valuable,  and  the 
Government  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  timber 
of  the  forests  of  India.  I consider  that  the  planting 
of  forests  scientifically  in  Ireland  is  certain  to  prove 
a most  profitable  investment  of  money  and  requires 
only  a small  Government  grant  to  keep  it  going 
until  the  forests  begin  to  p.ay.  I think  the 
capital  should  be  got  by  loan  as  freely  as  that  for 
coal  mines  and  other  protective  industries.  As 
an  investment  tlia-t  will  give  large  returns  forests 
are  on  a par  with  the  irrigation  works  in  Egy-pt 
and  should  be  taken  up  as  readily  by  a far-seeing 
'Government.  I consider  that  individuals  will  not 
find  the  money  to  grow  timber  as  they  do  to  grow 
corn.  When  they  grow  corn  they  get  a return  in  one 
year,  but  when  they  grow  timber  the  return  has  to 
be  waited  for  from  50  to  100  years.  Therefore  the 
Government  seems  to  be  the  natural  owner  and 
manager  of  the  forests.  I consider  that  a guarantee 
would  be  necessary  for  raising  the  money  interest  to 
be  at  an  increasing  rate  when  the  forests  began  to 
pay.  The  forests  should  be  the  national  property, 
financed  and  managed  by  a State  department,  with  a 
forest  director  and  a properly  educated  staff.  The 
capital  would  be  required  not  all  at  once.  Only  a 
tenth  part  of  the  forest,  area  would  be  planted  over 
a decennial  period.  The  essentials  for  success,  I 
think,  art  planting  on  approved  system,  that  is,  the 
-German  high  wood  system  where  the  forest  is 
divided  into  various  districts  of  1,000  acres  each  and 
each  district  is  divided  into  ten  blocks  of  100  acres. 
The  advantages  are  in  having  a rotation 
both  in  planting  and  cutting,  that  there  is 
enough  timber  always  coming  into  maturity  to  meet 
ihe  demands  of  local  industries  with  a regular  supply, 


and  the  prices  remain  constant.  The  market  is  never 
flooded  or  starved  and  the  manufacturers  are  kept 
going.  The  present  system,  I may  remark,  in  Ireland 
is  that  there  is  no  supervision,  and  planting  in  a 
jumble  without  rotation  is  responsible  for  the  bad 
timber  and  bad  prices  obtainable.  . Timber  oan 
only  pay  in  Ireland  when,  as  in  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  the  saw-mills  and  workshops  are.  erected 
on  the  spot.  With  this  view,  large  areas  must  be 
planted  on  approved  sites  for  mills  and  manufactures. 
I have  drawn  out  a scheme 

3540.  Will  you  be  -good  enough  to  explain  it?— 
It  is  on  the  German  High  Wood  system.  I suggest 
that  100,000  acres  of  land  be  appropriated  for  planting 
and  that  it  should  be  divided  into  100  districts  of 
1,000  acres  each  under  a forester  ; that  there  should 
be  a forest  director  to  supervise  the  whole  thing,  and 
a forest  staff,  just  as  there  is  in  Germany.  Then 
in  the  first  decennial  period  1,000  acres  would  be 
planted,  that  is,  ten  acres  yearly  (ten  acres  yearly  in 
each  of  the  100  districts  costing  £100,000)  ; then  in 
the  second  period  it  would  cost  £100,000  again,  and 
in  each  there  would  be  at  least  £100,000,  which  would 
-be  equivalent  to  £10,000  a year.  After  30  years  the 
various  forests  would  yield  a return  of  £50,000- 
After  forty  years  they  would  yield  £100,000,  and 
after  the  whole  period  of  100  years  the  value  of  the 
timber  marketed  would  bring  in  £1,400,000,  and  the 
expenses  would  be  £1,000,000.  But  then  there  would 
be  a resex' ve  of  standing  timber  on  the  land  of 
£5,000,000,  and  that  would  give  you  .in  100  years  a 
profit  of  £5,400,000  on  an  outlay  of  £1,000,000. 

3541.  Yes  ? — 1 consider  the  State  should  be 

the  proprietor  of  the  forests  as  security  for 
the  advance  to  the  forest  office  for  current 
expenses.  The  fact  that  in  Germany  the  forest,  after 
employing  a large  population  on  timber  industries, 
is  returning  a substantial  revenue,  proves  without 
doubt  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  this  country. 
The  standing  crop  in  Germany  is  valued  at 
£900,000,000  sterling.  In  India  the  forests  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  the  Government-  solved  its  dim- 
culties  by  establishing  a Forest  Department  ana 
taking  up  the  forests.  The  revenue  now  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  all  expenses  have  been  refunded.  I*1® 
present-  lamentable  condition  of  Ireland,  where  out 
of  15  million  acres  only  4£  millions  are  under  cul- 
tivation, is  the  outcome  of  a Free  Trade  policy, 
but  symptoms  ax-e  not  wanting  that  the  Labour 
Party  is  anxious  to  grow  at  home  both  timber  ana 
other  products  of  the  soil,  which  would  give  em- 
ployment to  the  people,  rather  than  purchase  the 
fruit  of  foreign  labour  abroad.  Thus  the  Government 
would,  by  adopting  a fiscal  policy  more  favourable 
to  home  industry,  retain  the  power  of  making  tne 
forests  pay  back  the  advances  with  interest.  A 
present  30  millions  is  spent  annually  in  buying 
foreign  timber,  which  could  be  mostly  Pr®' 
duced  at  home.  The  example  of  all  countries  such 
as  Germany,  France,  Austria,  where  the  forests  are 
State  property,  worked  by  the  State,  points  to  tn 
fact  that  employment  is  thus  found  in  winter,  whic 
keens  the  people  at  home.  These  countries  are  pi®®' 
perous  while  the  countries  where  the  forests  were  - 
stroyed,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  parts  of  Italy,  and  Iren* 
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arc  miserably  poor  and  the  population  emigrating. 
The  soil  for  want  of  humus  is  being  exhausted  and  the 
fertility  worked  away.  This  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
of  the  West  of  Ireland  where  there  are  no  trees,  yet 
the  climate  is  damper  and  the  soil  soaked  and  more 
unfertile  than  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Ireland, 
where  the  land  is  drier,  more  sheltered,  and  more 
fertile. 

3541.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  varieties 
of  trees  ?— I think  it  would  be  very  important  to  plant ' 
ash  and  sycamore  largely  ; they  grow  well  in  Ireland. 
At  this  moment,  in  the  “ Irish  Times  ” there  are  three 
or  four  advertisements  from  timber  merchants  for  ash, 
sycamore  and  beech,  and  as  my  experience  goes  in 
Ireland  this  class  of  timber-  is  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  country.  Everybody  cuts  them  down  and 
sells  them,  and  nobody  re-plants  any.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  plant  large  areas  of  sycamore,  ash  and 
beech,  which  at  present,  are  being  destroyed.  If 
these  were  planted  up  with  larch  it  would  make  a 
very  profitable  kind  of  re-afforestation.  It  is  estab- 
lished that  Ireland  will  grow  as  good  white  deal  as 
Norway,  Switzerland,  or  the  Black  Forest, ' and  the 
Hartz  districts  are  very  similar  to  the  central  mountains 
of  Ireland,  which,  at  present,  are  producing  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  and  are  only  grazing  something  like 
one  sheep  to  the  acre.  They  could  .be  planted  with 
spruce  and  silver  fir.  A very  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  planting  spruce  in  flat,  low  land 
It  is  a tree  that  grows  well  on  the  sides 
of  mountains.  You  may  grow  it  on  the  flat, 
but  it  is  worthless.  It  is  generally  decayed  at 
the  roots  and  gets  blown  over  by  the  storm.  In  all 
the  countries  I visited  with  mountains  like  the  Hima- 
layas and  Alps  I always  found  spruce  growing 
scarcely  ever  on  the  flat.  Spruce  and  Silver  fir  grow 
on  the  Hartz  mountains  and  produce  a timber  most 
valuable.  But  the  white  deal  growing  in  low-lying 
ci i strict s in  Ireland  is  coarse  in  grain  and  full  of 
"lots  and  absolutely  worthless.  I would  suggest 
that  the  uplands  and  the  sides  of  rocky  hills  should 
be  planted  exclusively  with  spruce  and  silver  fir,  and 
the  low-lying  land  which  would  grow  ash  and  syca- 
more ancl  larch  would  become  very  valuable  if 
planted.  The  woods  in  this  county  at  the  present 
moment  are  merely  the  name  of  woods.  For  in- 
st.m™’  on  aJ1  acre>  which  might  have  a crop 
of  200  trees,  you  won’t  find  more  than  three 
or  four  mature  trees;  all  the  rest  is  rubbish, 
the  good  stuff  has  been  cut  away  and  the  rest  has 
been  left  to  grow  any  way  it  likes.  The  way  to 
remedy  that  would  be  to  employ  well-trained  foresters 
as  they  do  in  Germany,  to  plant  upon  scientific  lines, 
with  a proper  system  of  production  ancl  rotation.  I 
would  also  say  it  is  very  little  use  trying  to  grow 
timber  for  foreign  expert,  because  the  freight  for 
talcing  the  timber  to  England  destroys  all  the  profit, 
and  nothing  would  be  left  for  the  grower.  ■ We 
",ou‘(1  Plant  our  forests  in  positions  where  there  is 
P'enty  of  water-power,  and  good  centres  for  saw- 
V lrmt  an,7  , manufactures.  In  Buckinghamshire 

® tbey  make  chairs  out  of  the  beech,  there 

li  rt  employed.  There  are  many  parts  of 
cnmff  1 ™h?re  beech  could  be  turned  to  similar  ac- 
“ , 1“ere,  are  any  number  of  manufactures  that 

Therf  ^ parted  m Ireland  if  the  material  was  there. 
Wi«  , Paper  manufacture,  for  instance.  I 
a very  nsef,.lP°P  $r?w.n  on  Yery  P°°r  land  produces 
would  1 material  for  making  paper-pulp.  That 
I don  ’ f 'k V] ' Upon  land  that  would  grow  nothing  else. 

i”  g"wi“S  Scotoh  “ *hi» 

You  + t0°  to  rlPen  its  heart  wood. 

ladSfv  pltw(K7*  0)1  bogland  that  won’t  grow 
wood.  Te  0J-W0D  ' J>ake  much  of growing  pit- 
of  comme,L  gJ  j i g0,  ln  for  Sowing  the  white  deal 
also  Corslcsm  '“K  1^c]l  !s  alwa.ys  a valuable  timber, 
lacan  pine,  Douglas  and  Thuya  gigantea. 


3542.  Lord  Casti.ei 


—In  dividing  the  area  you 


*»•»«£  yooo^j,°rt)l  "hile  emi>lo5'i‘>s  * knit* 

■’■'.'a-,  t i Y 1 think  it  is  an  excellent 

S „ *lect“S  centres  tor  saw  mill,  (_ Yes. 

l»  •V“r  timW  with  » view 

0n  the  spot.  ’ w,t  ' a view  to  manufacture 

Ihfnf ' Mm»f«cture  on  the  ,pot  !_Ye. ; that  is  the 


3546.  Under  the  ‘German”  Hirghwood  system 
you  grow  your  trees  very  close  ?--.-Yes ; so  .as  to  pro- 
duce the  minimum  of  branches. 

3547.  Your  idea  would  be  to  have  the  hard  wood 
grown  upon  exactly  the  same  lines,  so  that  in  80  or 
100  years  they  would  come  in  after  the  conifers  had 
teen  .used  up?  Yes,  but  I think  the  hard  wood  would 
require  a longer  period.  In  Germany  oak  is  250 
years  and  125  years  for  beech  and  ash  and  sycamore. 

3548.  And  in  France  ?- — It  is  about  the  same. 

3549  I was  told  yesterday  that  in  France  they  cul 

treated-  their  hard-woods  at  about  100  years  now 
They  cut  them  younger  than  they  do  in  Germany? -- 
It  is  quite  possible. 

3550.  Owing  to  climate  ?— Yes  ; modifications  of 
lliat  sort  are  easily  accounted  for. 

r 3,55L,  P°  y°u  know  of  any  areas  of  1,000  acres  in 
Ireland?-— ' Well,  there  is  the  whole  of  the  Slieve- 
bloom  Mountains 

3552.  How  many  acres  on  Slievebloom  ?— Oh  a 
very  large  area.  . 

3553  Chairman— And  suitable  for  plantation  7— 
1 es,  it  the  proper  kinds  were  planted. 

. 3354 ' Lo?'d  Castletown.— Slievebloom  is  very  .rood 
land  for  planting  ?— Very  good,  indeed.  3 ° 

Mainfy  IS  that  mainly  in  the  Queen’s  County  T— 

Y<3556'  With  the  other  side  in  the  King's  County?- 

«hSn’ «■  “M?08®  there  are  30’000  acres  there?— I 
should  think  there  are.  Then  there  are  Knockmeel- 
down,  Galtee  and  Connemara  ; the  western  slopes  are 
not  so  suitable  for  growing  timber,  but  the.  northern 
and  eastern  are. 

3558.  I noticed  you  referred  to  India  and  said  the 
1 wests  were  m a bad  condition  ?— The  forests  long 
ago  m India  were  m a very  bad  condition. 

3559.  And  the  Indian  Government  decided  to  send 
some  of  their  experts  to  Germany  and  to  France?— 

. i I.  was  sent  to  Germany  and  studied  in  Hanover 
i?  vanouf  oistvicts,  under  Burkhardt,  the  head  of 
the  Forestry  Department. 

3560.  And  the  result  is  that  in  India  considerate 

revenue  is  now  produced  by  the  forests  ?— Yes ; when 
1 began  the  forests  were  in  a neglected  state.  The 
t"!  lh?»  settle  farmers  upon 

the  land  It  was  done  largely;  the  forests  were  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  India  had  to  import  timber  from- 

fn  r-  *“»**  * ™ 

appointed  forest  director,  and  he  organised  the  whole- 
department  upon  the  German  system.  I was  an 
f,?‘?Led  w°reS,fc  Purveyor  and  marked  out  the  districts 
in  the  Himalayas  and  also  m the  North-West 
vinces.  * 

g&tzsfss  as.  * & 

‘"e  inc"e  is 

3562  Mr.  Morley  cited  the  figures  this  year  in  Par- 
liament ; I remember  they  are  very  large  ?— Yes  ; the- 
returns  don  t represent  the  full  value,  because  there- 
is  the  value  of  the  standing  timber  to  be  added. 

3563.  That  being  so,  don’t  you  think  a good  deal 
of  the  same  sort  of  tiling  might  be  done  in  Ireland  ? - 
I think  Ireland  is  an  ideal  place  for  forest  timber 
and  for  growing  enormous  masses  of  timber  of  great 
ultimate  value,  because  the  value  is  always  increasing. 

. 3364 - Tj“e„  timber  you  have  seen  in  Ireland  nvows- 
the  ve.ry  best  timber.  Tlie^only 
fault  is  it  is  not  grown  scientifically. 

3565.  I quite  agree  with  you?-The  best  timber  iir 
the  world  can  be  grown  m Ireland.  I have  specimens 
grown  on^iiiv  own  land. 

3566.  You  referred  in  your  statement  to  the  fact 
fi?  sfolI,’.,f?r  Wanv  °J  humus’  is  bei“g  exhausted 

a,  ‘d.  T,be  tertihty  washed  away.  By  tliat  you  mean 
that  the  heavy  rainfall,  not  being  held  in  suspense 
takes  the  surface  away  and  carries  it  into  the  rivere 
thel  1, H lseXactly  the  same  as  happened  to 

the  land  in  Sicily,  which  was  at  one  time  the  place  for 
growing  timber  and  com  for  the  whole  of  Italy  It 
was  fought  for  by  every  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
teranean  until  at  last  they  cut  down  all  the  trees,. 

T 2 
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and  the  result  was  that  the  soil  which  used  to  grow 
these  magnificent  crops  of  wood  is  growing  only  crops 
for  goats.  The  people  are  starving ; the  land  has 
been  washed  bare,  and  nothing  but  the  rock  is  to 
be  seen,  because  there  are  no  woods  to  prevent  the 
land  from  being  washed  into  the  sea. 

3567.  Practically  the  effect  of  growing  timber  scien- 
tifically and  on  a large  scale  would  have  a good 
climatic  effect  upon  the  country? — I don’t  think  it 
would  have  very  much  effect  upon  the  existing  climate, 
but  it  would  equalise  the  temperature.  There  were 
experiments  in  Germany  and  the  results  are  given  in 
Dr.  Schlich’s  excellent  work,  and  it  is  proved  that  the 
land  protected  by  trees  is  drier  and  not  so  subject  to 


the  extreme  changes  of  temperature  as  the  open  coun- 
try where  there  are  no  trees.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  the  idea  of  taking  up  the  grazing  land 
from  the  tenants,  and  they  naturally  object  to  these 
lands  being  taken  up.  But  I think  that  could  be 
easily  arranged  for  by  giving  them  employment  on 
the  forest  land,  and  they  would  soon  see  they  were 
likely  to  earn  a great  deal  more  in  that  way  than 
what  they  were  able  to  get  from  mountain  sheep. 

3568.  Chairman. — You  think  that  would  get  over 
the  difficulty  arising  from  interfering  with  the  grazing 
rights? — It  ought  to,  at  all  events.  It  is  manifestly 
an  advantage  to  have  a larger  population  of  work 
people  on  the  land  than  to  have  sheep  grazing  there. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  27 th  November. 


f During  the  interval  further  investigations  of  areas  suitable  for  forestry  were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  f.h.a.s.,  Forestry  Expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by 
two  other  officials  ( see  Appendix  16.)] 
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ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27th,  1907, 

> AT  12.30  o’clock. 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

■Present : T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Most  Rev.  Denis 
Kei.lv,  d.d,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross;  Hugh  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  D.L.;  Professor  J.  R. 
Campbell,  b.sc.  : 

and  Denis  J.  M’Grath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


William  Purcell  O’Neill,  Esq.,  c.e.,  Engineer-in 
3569.  Chairman. — You  are  chief  engineer  to  the 


oo o».  oflAiBMAN. — xou  are  cniet  enginee 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company  ?-— Yes 

3570.  We  sent  a circular  to  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies asking  them  to  give  us  particulars  of  the  classes 
of  timber  used  for  various  purposes  on  their  lines,  and 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  obtained,  with  any 
recommendations  that  they  desired  to  offer  with  re- 
gard to  the  production  in  Ireland  of  suitable  timber. 
Your  company  was  good  enough  to  appoint  you  to 
give  us  any  information  that  you  can  on  these  points  ? 

3571.  We  are  much  obliged? — The  quantity  of 
sleepers  used  in  Ireland— I have  principally  to  do 
with  that  question— is  estimated  at  something  be- 
tween 700,000  and  1,000,000  sleepers  in  the  course  of 
a year. 

3572.  That  is  the  supply  for  the  whole  of  Ireland? 
—Yes. 

3573.  Including  all  the  railways  ?— Yes.  I use 
myself  from  60,000  to  100,000.  The  number  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Lately  the  timber  we  have  been 
getting  from  abroad  has  been  anything  but  good.  It 
is  fresh,  soft  wood  and  very  inferior,  so  we  have  had 
to  turn  °ur  attention  to  looking  to  see  where  we  could 
get  timber.  I find  that  the  Irish  timber  as  an  excel- 
lent  timber— well-seasoned,  hard  Scotch  fir. 

3574.  How  long  have  you  been  using  Irish  timber? — 
or  about  two  years. 

3575.  Previous  to  that  you  used  foreign  timber?— 
Baltic  redwood. 

Do  all  Irish  timber  now  ?— All  Irish 

S }01:  sleepers,  for  the  last  two  years, 
som  ?a,1  c'ass  of  timber  ?— Scotch  fir,  larch,  and 

oTL&  l ehestnut.  We  have  a small  quantity 
fceechP  T+  C^eStnut  ^e  are  very  anxious*  to  Je 
server!  IJt“akes  excellent  sleeper  when  it  is  pre- 
oa,™“ “ 

varfnnc  Tt  has-  t0  be  creosoted  ?— Yes.  There  are 

in  this  E7lng  ^ wh°?9’  Jbufc  the  one  most  ad<>Pted 
rally  j,  ootiy  and  England,  and  it  is  coming  gene- 

I'feVf  l uZtn  °n  the  ,Continent>  is  creosote.  The 
would  be  or.?v  ifle!Pof’  wh*n  Put  on  the  road  fresh 
"''Pvegnated1  wffl°Ut  ^ * r 3 years  > but  if  thoroughly 
zillc  creosote  it  wiuU 

soS-yS^tL a be6ch  sleeper  Preserved  with  creo- 
and  France  lai?ely  used  in  Germany 

satisfaction 'and  tl.i  fe*1!*  the,re  h»ve  given  great 

3580  wl  1 S haVe  been  excellent. 

larch  ?— Larch  £ tlw  av?rage  life  of  Scotch  fir  or 
Iast  about  12U!  3 It1/  fne  Plece  of  timber  and  will 

3581  W ’ H 18  g°°d  larch- 

ving.  Witb'm-L  Preserving  ? — Even  without  preser- 

3582  Y PleSerVln8  lfc  is  quite  equal  to  beech. 
had  been  usW La/*  the  fo?'eiSn  timber  which  you 

£ fcnS“‘”s  soft  in-ml 

marked.  t e last  fifteen  years  it  has  been  very 

if  depletion  ot  the 

Inrthe,  (or  depleted  abroad  ; the,  have  to 

inferior  timber  ' we  are  Settlng.  naturally, 


-Chief,  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  examined. 

3584.  Are  you  speaking  principally  of  American  or 
Continental  timber? — Of  both. 

3585.  Your  remarks  apply  to  both?— Yes. 

3586.  To  both  equally? — To  both  equally.  In  fact 
the  Americans  when  they  first  started  the  railways, 
and  up  to  recent  years,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
were  getting  the  pick  of  the  timber ; it  was  close  by  ; 
it  was  cheap,  and  they  put  the  timber  on  to  then- 
roads  without  treating  it  in  any  way,  because  it  was 
cheap  and  was  handy  to  them.  Now  they  have  had 
to  start  treating  timber,  inferior  timber,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  life  and  let  it  remain  longer  on  the  road. 
The  average  life  of  the  American  sleepers  sent  to  this 
country  and  those  sent  from  the  Baltic  would  be  about 
six  or  eight  years. 

3587.  That  would  be  the  average  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can timber  that  you  have  recently  been  getting  in  ?— 
Some  American  timber  I got,  but  not  much  American 
mostly  Baltic  timber. 

3588.  The  Irish  timber  you  have  been  using  for  the 
last  few  years  you  find  to  be  much  superior  ? — Yes.  It 
it  better  wood  ; better  timber. 

3589.  It  is  better  timber  than  the  soft  class  of 
foreign  timber  that  you  had  been  getting  ?— Yes. 

3590.  Is  it  better  timber  or  as  good  as  what  had 
previously  been  coming  in  before  the  timber  began  to 
get  soft.-— No.  It  is  equal  to  that;  just  as  good. 

if  teen  or  twenty  years  ago  we  got  excellent  hard  wood 
from  the  Baltic;  good,  hard,  well-grained  wood,  but 
noA '5  ^getting  very  much  like  the  ordinary  deal. 

5591.  \\  hat  it  comes  to  is  this  : you  are  getting  now 
m Ilvlan/,  tlr”ber  properly  matured  and  seasoned’ 
whereas  the  other  timber  you  had  been  gettine  in 
recent  years  was  rot  S-Yes.  There  is  another  timber, 
the  silver  fir.  I have  noticed-  that  silver  fir,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a very  good  timber  for  sleepers,  is 
also  an  excellent  timber  for  joining,  for  flooring 
h0™.  It  shrinks  very  little,  extremely  little 
£92.  Tou  use  it  yourself  ?— Yes,  I have  used  it. 

3593.  For  joinery  purposes? — Yes. 

3594.  On  tlxe  works,  on  the  line  ?— Yes 

3595.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Is  that  all  you  have  got 

to  say  about  sleepers,  because,  if  so,  I would  like  to 
ask  you  a question  ?— I am  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions.  J 

3596.  I gathered  from  what  you  have  said  and  from 
/ , I have  picked  up  otherwise  that  beecli  would  be 
the  best  possible  sleeper,  except  that  when  you  creo- 
sote it  it  is  more  expensive  ; it  absorbs  much  more 
creosote  than  others?— It  does. 

3597.  Therefore,  that  makes  what  would  be  a cheap 
s eeper  a dear  sleeper  ?-Yes ; not  exactly  Idea? 
sleeper  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  life  of  it 
A beech  sleeper  will  take  about  anywhere  between 

ssasiisyr ,s  -*  cre°*°fe  *s  *- 

3598.  There  was  a discussion,  I think,  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  m Ixmdon  in  1895.  based  on  a 
paper  of  Mr.  Herzenstein,  a Russian.  The  result 
,waI;,  rWY  speaking,  that  beech  was  the  longest 
lived  of  all  wooden  sleepers.  I have  here  a sumnfary 
of  it  in  a recent  German  forestry  periodical,  and 
summing  up  the  result  of  that  discussion,  it  is  that 
Scotch  fir  lasts  twenty  years,  oak  twenty-five  years 
and  -beech  thirty,  and  that  the  price  moved  rather  in 
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the  opposite  direction  ; but  what  I wanted  to  ask  you 
is  this— is  what  they  call  tar  oil  the  same  material 
as  creosote  ? — Dead  oil  of  tar  is  creosote.  It  is  dis- 
tilled. 

3599.  But  is  there  any  other  material  that  goes  by 
the  current  name  of  tar  oil  which  is  not  the  same  as 
creosote?— You  can  get  furnace  tar  oil,  blast  furnace 
tar  oil,  and  you  can  get  creosote  distilled  from  these. 

3600.  Professor  Campbell. — You  can  get  all  kinds 
of  intermediate  products? — Yes. 

3601.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I was  told  abroad  this 
year  that  there  was  a new  process  used  in  Germany, 
and  just  introduced  into  Switzerland,  to  avoid  this 
extra  expense  with  regard  to  beech  sleepers,  some 
method  of  impregnation  with  tar  oil,  deep  enough 
to:  preserve  the  sleeper,  but  not  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated, so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  ; have  you  come 
across  anything  of  that  kind  ? — T have  heard  of  it — 
not  seen  it.  That  is  really  a soaking  of  it.  They 
boil  it.  They  put  the  sleepers  into  the  oil  and  boil 
it.  When  the  oil  is  up  to  a certain  temperature  that 
is  snip  posed  to  clear  out  the  moisture  tb<a.t  is  in  the 
wood  ; then  they  cool  it  down  again  ; then  the  tar 
oil  goes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  ; then  they  heat  it 
again  ; then  the  sleepers  are  taken  out.  That  is  a 
good  process,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  impregnat- 
ing timber  to  any  extent  once  you  know  the  quality 
of  the  timber  you  are  dealing  with.  It  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  exposure. 

3602.  But  I gather  this  was  because,  as  you  .are 
aware,  in  Switzerland  and  Central  Germany  they 
have  used  iron  sleepers  for  a great  many  years  past, 
and  now  they  are  -becoming  dissatisfied  with  that, 
and  are  looking  out  for  a cheap  wooden  sleeper.  It 
is  a curious  thing  in  Europe  the  more  trees  there  are 
in  a district,  the  dearer  wood  is.  Therefore  they 
adopt  these  iron  sleepers  because  ordinary  deals  and 
so.  forth,  which  they  otherwise  would  have  used,  are 
too  dear,  and  now  they  fall  back  on  tlio  beech  sleeper, 
and  to  avoid  the  too  great  cost  of  the  absorbing 
qualities  they  have  introduced  this  system  of  im- 
pregnation, not  thoroughly,  but  sufficiently  to  make 
it  serviceable.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
actual  results  at  all? — I do  not,  but  as  regards  the 
impregnation,  you  can  regulate  easily  the  quantity 
you  put  into  them. 

3603.  At  any  rate,  -beech  is  a good  sleeper  ?— An  ex- 
cellent sleeper,  but  it  is  -too  dear. 

3604.  Chairman. — Too  dear  on  account  of  the  extra 
cost  of  creosoting  at? — Not  altogether  that.  It  is 
too  dear  to  buy.  We  can  buy  larch  and  Scotch  Al- 
and silver  fir  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  beech  in  this 
country.  I also  think  that  what  makes  beech  so  very 
dear  is  the  lnmdling  of  it.  It  is  a large  timber,  and 
is  difficult  to  handle,  and  the  timber  merchants  have 
to  put  on  a price  to  cover  the  extra  handling. 

3605.  Mr.  Montgomery. — The  timber  by  the  ton 
is  not  deal-,  but  the  sleeper  is  dear?— Yes. 

3606.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  say  that  the 
average  number  of  sleepers  used  in  Ireland  in  a year 
is  between  700,000  and  1,000,000  ? — If,  is  estimated 
at  about  that, 

3607.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  value  of  that 
would  be  ? — You  might  put  it  down  at  3s.  6d.  per 
sleeper  untreated. 

3608.  Professor  Campbell. — Finished  and  ready 
to  put  down?— No.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the 
B altic  timber,  but  we  buy  sleepers  cheaper  than  that 
— the  Irish-grown  sleepers. 

3609.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  mean  the 
sleepers  bought,  from  the  timber  merchants,  not  as 
creosoted  1— Yes. 

3610.  5s.  6d.  would  be  for  the  timber  before  the 
preparation  ? — Yes. 

3611.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— At  any  rate,  each 
of  these  sleepers  cost  3s.  6 d.  on  an  average ; yours 
may  be  cheaper? — Yes. 

3612.  Scotch  fir  lasts  only  from  two  to  three  years? 
— Uncreoeoted  Scotch  fir  will  last  for  six,  seven,  or 
eight  years ; beech  would  only  last  two  and  a half 
or  three  years  uncreosoted,  but  creosoted  .it  will  last 
27  or  thirty  years,  and  even  then  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
on  sidings. 

3613.  Beech  is  the  longest  of  all?  -Yes:  beech  is 
the  longest  of  all. 

3614.  Your  company  has  used  Irish  grown  timber 


exclusively  for  the  Last  two  years  ?— Yes ; lrish- 
otowii  timber  for  sleepers,  and  also  for  all  our  canal 
work,  dock  gates — I mean  to  say  as  regards  oak. 

3615.  With  regard  to  wagons  and  so  forth  ?— I can- 
not say  much  about  the  timber  for  wagons.  It  is  not 
in  my  department.  I don’t  think  Irish  timber  is 
used  for  the  wagons. 

3616.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Irish  timber  for  sleepers  during 
the  last  two  years? — I have  had  no  difficulty,  only 
that  the  trade  not  being  systematised  caused  me  scone 
trouble  to  get  it  here  and  get  it  there.  I oannot 
go  into  the  market  and  bake  a contract  for  30,000  or 
40,000  sleepers  and  limit  the  sellers  as  regards  time 
of  delivery,  and  things  like  that,  whereas  dealing 
with  sleepers  -that  come  from  abroad  I could  go  into 
tlie  market,  and  get-  100,000  or  200,000,  and  tie  them 
down  as  regards  delivery  ; but  with  me  I have  had 
to  take  up  here  and  take  up  there,  and  to  encourage 
the  timber  merchants  to  do  this. 

3617.  So,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  the  timber  trade 
were  better  organised  it  would  be  a great  deal  more 
extensive  ?— Yes,  .and  .it  would  pay  better. 

3618.  You  have  gone  to  some  trouble  to  get  Irish 
timber  because  it  is  the  best? — Because  it  is  good 
timber,  better  than  timber  that  is  being  got  from 
abroad,  and  also  it  saves  my  company  money. 

3619.  -Chairman.— You  get  at  cheaper  ?— Yes. 

3620.  And  better? — Yes. 

3621.  Mr.  Montgomery.— The  Baltic  sleeper  has 
risen  in  price? — Yes. 

3622.  Very  largely  ?— Yes. 

3523.  And  is  deteriorating  in  quality? — Yes;  it  is 
deteriorating  in  quality  also  as  a general  rule.  Yon 
may  get  some  very  picked  lots,  but  if  you  do  you 
have  to  pay  very  dear  for  them. 

3624.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— From  what  part  of 
the  country  especially  do  you  get  the  timber  for  your 
sleepers?— I get  timber  from  all  down  along  tht  sys- 
tem ; from  Loughrea,  Ballinasloe,  and  Athboy,  from 
Meath  .and  Westmeath. 

3625.  Professor  -Campbell.— Always  off  good  land? 
— I would  not  say  all  off  very  good  land.  I don’t, 
think  that  the  Loughrea  timber  comes  off  very  good 
land.  However,  I cannot  answer  that  question.  I 
have  planted  some  timber  myself,  about  20,000  trees, 
for  myself. 

3626.  -Chairman. — Where  ? — At  various  parts  of  the 
line.  Down  on  the  Galway  and  Clifden  line  1 
.planted  some  larch,  which  is  doing  extremely  well 
there.  They  are  only  in  about  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  they  are  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high. 

3627.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Is  any  attempt 
being  made  to  keep  up  the  supply  by  fresh  planting? 
— No,  and  it  is  a great  pity,  as  certain  parts  of  the 
country  are  well  adapted  for  forests  and  trees  gene- 
rally. There  iis  no  organised  attempt  made  to  plant 
timber. 

3628.  I suppose  you  cannot  speak  with  regard  to 
the  other  Irish  nailway  companies  ?—  I oannot. 

3629.  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  lines 
were  using  Irish  timber? — I think  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  have  used 
some  Irish  sleepers,*  but  I am  not  quite  sure.  1 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  using  them.  They  nave 
had  the  same  difficulty  that  I have  had.  They  can- 
not rely  on  getting  them.  It  is  a pity. 

3630.  -Chairman. — .Have  you  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion in  your  experience,  that  it  is  an  important  con- 
sideration for  the  railway  companies  whether  the 
supply  of  Irish  timber  should  be  kept  up  ? — Very  im- 
portant. 

3631.  That  in  view  of  the  increase  of  prices  and 

the  deterioration  in  quality  of  the  foreign  timM 
you  will  be  in  a serious  difficulty  if  you  cannot  mee  - 
your  timber  supply  from  local  sources  ? — I would  no 
say  that  exactly.  The  only  tiling  is  we  will  have 
put  up  with  an  inferior  class  of  timber.  .. 

3632.  Does  it  increase  the  cost  of  working  the  r^ 
ways  to  have  inferior  sleepers  and  to  have  to  wn 
them  often  ? — Yes,  certainly.  These  soft  sleepe  - 
would  fail  mechanically,  not  through  decay. 

3633.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Have  you  to  F* 
much  more  for  the  imported  timber? — The  l-ropor 
timber  costs  somewhat  more  than  the  other. 

3634.  Mr.  Montgomery.— It  is  a very  much  «- 
troublesome  thing  to  get  it  ? — It  is  very  much 
troublesome  to  get  it. 


* See  Appendix  61  (3). 
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3635.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.-- That  is  simply  be- 
cause tlie  timber  trade  in  Ireland  is  not  organised  ? — 
Yes. 

5636.  Chairman. — That  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  wo  have  come  in  contact  with  in 
our  inquiry— the  unbusinesslike  organisation  of  the 
Irish  timber  trade? — Yes ; another  feature  of  it  in 
which  we  all  suffer  is  the  seasoning  of  the  timber. 
If  the  trade  was  organised  to  deal  with  Large  amounts 
and  different  prices  the  timber  would  be  far  better 
seasoned  a.nd  properly  treated.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  timber  that  is  liable  to  cause  such,  annoyance 
as  cak  when  it  is  not  properly  cared,  treated,  and 
seasoned. 

3637.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — The  wagons  are  not 
in  your  Department  ? — No. 

3638.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  expensiveness  of  the 
beech  sleeper,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  it  up, 
whether  if  beech  were  grown  more  scientifically,  if 
beech  woods  were  grown  on  more  scientific  principles 
and  beech  for  sleepers  was  cut  down  at  a certain  age 
and  of  a certain  girth,  would  that  improve  and 
cheapen  the  process?— It  would.  If  grown  more 
scientifically,  .and  cut  when  .it  came  to  the  right  size 
that  would  be  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  with 
a good  growth. 

3639.  The  great-  expense  the  timber  merchants  have 
to  incur  for  sleepers  is  that  they  have  to  deal  with 

so,1'ts  ancl  sizes That  is  the  case. 

o640.  Instead  of  all  being  of  a certain  size?— 
Yes.  You  get  huge  pieces  of  -beech  three  and  four 
*"  diameter.  These  are  expensive  to  handle. 

3641.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  beech  was  grown  on 
a proper  system  of  rotation,  not  loosely,  but  grown 
properly,  it  would  be  easy  to  handle?— Yes. 

, J.f  grown  for  the  purpose  and  properly 
J]iat  extra  expense  would  disappear? — Yes 
Jr*  r.r°fessor  Campbell. -Do  you  buy  the  timber 
and  saw  it  up?— We  buy  some  of  it  and  saw  it  up 
but  the  most  of  it  is  already  sawn. 

0644.  Are  they  sawn  in  sizes? — Yes. 

0645.  To  the  exact  size?— Yes. 

i?  tbe-esact  size  of  a sleeper ?-9  feet 
a Hfl0  w?1?  by  5 .1,nches:  0f  «mrse  they  are  sawn 
■a  little  bit  larger  throughout,  so  as  to  allow  for 
shrinkage.  That  is  the  seasoned  size. 

witb*!'  ,wr+MAX'~I-Are  ?le  comP-a,i|ies  taking  steps 
with  -a  new  to  meeting  the  scarcity  ?— They  are  In 

wiS"S  ETS 

sleepers  iir.  /S  fi°  mateilal  has  been  tried  for 

S $£&"“*  at  gives  sucl1  satisfac- 

?648.  I notice, 


— They  go  sawn  up.  They  fetch  a better  price  in 
Scotland  than  in  Ireland. 

3656.  Professor  Campbell. — In  your  list  of  trees 
would  you  include  Spanish  chestnut?— Yes.  I would 
include  oak,  beech,  Spanish  chestnut;  and  there  is  a 
tree,  I don’t  know  anything  about  it  myself,  but  I 
had  some  conversation  with  people  on  the  Continent, 
who  told  me  that  Lombardy  poplar  is  an  excellently 
growing  tree. 

3657.  Mr.  Forbes. — It  must  be  oreceoted  ? 

3658.  Witness. — It  must  be  creosoted,  of  course. 

3659.  Professor  Campbell. — You  have  the  Spanish 
chestnut  ? — Yes. 

3660.  And  it  i6  standing  well? — Splendidly. 

3661.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  think  that 
beech  would  grow  sufficiently  for  sleepers  in  thirty 
years? — In  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  generally. 

3662.  You  will  not  have  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch 
much  earlier  than  that?— I don’t  suppose  so. 

3663.  So  the  age  would  be  about  the  same?-- -Yes. 
You  would  have  beech  sooner  than  Scotch  fir.  I am 
not  so  sure  about-  larch ; but  I think  you  would  have 
beech  before  you  would  get  the  Scotch  fir. 

3664.  By  planting  it  close  it  would  grow  tall,  and 
keep  the  right  size? — Yes. 

3665.  And  the  girths  would  not  become  so  large  ? — 
Yes. 

3666.  That  is  your  idea  ? — Yes. 

3667.  You  would  have  several  lengths  of  sleepers 
out  of  one  tree? — Yes ; eight  or  ten  out  of  one  tree. 

3668.  The  trunk  would  not  be  so  gross,  and  it  would 
be  more  easily  handled  ? — Yes. 

3669.  Is  the  centre  of  the  tree  particularly  suited 
for  the  sleeper  ? Have  you  to  avoid  the  centre  of  the 
tree? — No.  I don’t  object  to  that-.  They  used  to  go 
in  very  much  for  what  they  called  sap  wood,  because 
it  takes  the  creosote  better;  but  I don’t  object  to  a 
hard  sleeper. 

3670.  Mr.  YV.  Redmond,  m.p.— I understand  you  to 
say  that  a considerable  number  of  sleepers  are  sent 
from  Ireland  for  Scotch  railways  ?— Yes. 

3671.  And  yet  the  Irish  railways  were  getting  their 
sleepers  from  all  over  the  world?— Yes;  that  is  the 
fact-. 


3673.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I don’t  know. 

3674.  Chairman. — Has  that-  been  long  going  on,  to 
your  knowledge  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  time. 

3675.  Has  it  been  going  on  quite  recent-] v ?— Within 
the  last  year. 

3676.  Has  the  custom  of  the  Scotch  railways  to  im- 
port timber  into  Scotland  been  long  in  existence?-  - 
Some  of  the  Scotch  companies  very  largely  use  Scotch 
timber— their  own  pine.  Douglas  pine,  and  fir,  and 
that  is  getting  a bit  scarce  in  some  places,  and  the 
Scotch  timber  merchants  are  coining  to  this  country 


the  railway  companies  are  doing6 aU’  they  woods  in  this  country,  and  cutting  them 

prolong  the  life  of  the  timber  on  account  sleePers<  aluI  supplying  the  Scotch  railways 


S1**  «•  **»  right- 

£>  «*li  . good  el£»  »f  «Ak,\£TKS  ?"*  d t . “*•  «•»  JWW  HTt-l  don't 

tf/'  " g°he  to  enormous  expense  in  broken  stone  L"JI  Yefrs ’ bllt  I certainly  think  that  it 


ym  Sgg  Jj*j  ” "•*  In  gravel  -ballast 

in  t”  handling  to  keep  tire  mad  packed 

« Wc  to  CfCM VZa."*™  ^ 

into  w’fmtod  r'i""  ’-"  has  no  satisfactory  subet-i- 
'iritet^laepeS  »l«persi-Ncne  eqnal  to 

PiSrd  cyuc  **■•»  do  yon  think  should  be 
toihvay  cen  / j , to  the  requirements  of  the 
Sr.  0oas;"  P 1 sho'nI'1  Scotch  fir,  silver 

sMliJ^Smtor  Campbeli..—  Have  yon  tried  Douglas 

J»«W»  »ho  has  tried 
abort  H'6  *»*“>  nave. 

SffitK  are  Lim ’to  t o Y'"'  hnmber  of  Irish 
"j"  «».  .■atherein,my  “ Sc0tah  ““**?■■ 
Yes655,  C They  are  cheaper  in  Scotland)— 

•>»%  JOnr  innd  t-N„.  They 

■**-  Most  r°3  ft  Sorth-  at  Wicldew.  ? 

’■  Dt-  Hmty.  Do  they  go  „p  , 


ionx78'  C"AIU1I;ix-“Is  it  since  the  great  storm  of 
1903,  when  timber  began  to  get  to  be  a glut  in  the 
Irish  market? — That  might  have  brought  the  Scotch 
merchants  to  the  country,  but  I don’t  think  that  that 
has  been  the  reason.  That  may  be  the  cause  of  them 
opening  a trade. 

3679.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Are  the  sleepers  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  ?— They  are  cut  up  in  the  woods, 
the  saw-mills  are  put  in  the  woods. 

368°.  Chairman.— Your  idea  is  that  because  the 
suppiy  of  Scotch  timber  is  becoming  so  much  shorter 
that  the  timber  in  Ireland  at  present  is  better  and 
cheaper  ?— I daresay. 

rvM8-^  (Mr-  W.  Redmond,  m.p.-I  understood  Mr. 
O -Neill  to  saj 'that  they  got  a better  price  in  Scotland 
it  for  than  here  ?— Yes ; I think  they  get  a better  price. 

3682  Chairman— Than  for  native-grown  Scotch 
■MlgrOW?  timber  &oi"g  to  Scotland 
f?lS  a 1,lt‘le  ,b.lt;  k’ttfi'-  1 m«an  to  say  that  it  is  in- 
different to  the  timber  merchant  whetlier  lie  sells  to 
Irish  or  Scotch  railways. 

3683.  lrou  mean  that  the  difference  i 
by  freight  ?— Yes. 

3684.  Mr.  Montgomery. -Is  not  the  thing  very 
easily  explained.  In  Ireland  the  supply  of  timber 
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you  find  out  is  good  and  so  on  in  quality,  but  it  is 
scanty,  and  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the  sleeper's  from  the  Baltic  or  abroad  ? — 
Yes. 

3685.  In  Scotland  they  have  more  woods,  and  it 
has  been  worth  their  while  to  use  their  own  woods, 
and  more  convenient  to  them  than  to  us  to  use  our  own 
wood  in  (Ireland.  Therefore  the  pricb  of  native 
wood  has  been  higher  than  here,  and  what  they  get 
from  Ireland  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  native  wood 
gets  the  same  price? — Certainly. 

3686.  On  the  same  principle  that  I mentioned  be- 
fore of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  where  they  have 
most  wood  the  price  of  wood  is  dearer  ?— Yes.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  timber  trade  was  organised  in  this 
country  and  planting  were  systematically  done,  the 
price  of  timber  grown  at  home  would  advance  in  this 
country. 

3687.  The  last  place  I saw  iron  sleepers  was  in  the 
heart-  of  the  Black  Forest.  I made  a remark  about 
it,  and  they  said,  “ Wood  is  very'  dear  here,  and  we 
cannot  .afford  to  use  it  for  sleepers.” 

3688.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — T would  like  to  find 
out  where  you  get  the  timber  for  the  wagons? — I can- 
not tell  you  that.  I think  it  is  all  foreign  timber. 
The  oak  in  the  wagons  Canadian  and  American — 
that  is,  in  the  frames  of  the  wagons. 


3689.  Entirely  foreign,  I suppose  ?— I think  that  all 
the  timber  used  in  the  carriages  is  foreign  grown. 

3690.  Chairman.— I daresay  the  company  might 
send  in  particulars  of  that  ? — I will  ask  them  to  do  so.* 

3691.  Mi-.  Montgomery.— I think  in  some  evidence 
which  was  given  when  I was  away,  it  was  stated  that 
the  owners  of  woods  here  were  handicapped,  because 
they  found  it  difficult  to  send  timber  by  rail  in  long 
lengths — was  not  that  so?  That  in  comparing  the 
market  for  timber  from  France  with  ours,  they  had  to 
cut  it  into  short  lengths,  because  the  railway  would 
not  carry  it  in  long  lengths  ?— That  is  not  so. 

3692.  Chairman. — I think  it  was  the  shipping  com- 
panies were  referred  to,  and  not  the  railways — that  it 
was  difficult  to  ship  a cargo  of  long  lengths  here. 

3693.  Mr.  Montgomery. — There  is  no  difficulty  of 
that  sort  on  the  railways? - No.  They  have  got 
regular  timber  trucks. 

3694.  The  platforms  will  take  any  length  whatever? 
—Yes.  We  can  carry  the  Marconi  poles,  oven-  140  feet 
in  length,  to  Clifden. 

3695.  The  difficulty  ai'ises  with  shipping  companies 
and  not  with  railway  companies? — Yes. 

3696.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — How  were  the  Mar- 
coni poles  brought  to  Ireland  ? — They  are  steel  poles. 


William  J.  Delap, 


3697.  Chairman. — Mr.  Delap,  are  you  deputed  by 
the  Landowners’  Convention  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf?— Yes,  sir. 

3698.  You  have,  yourself,  been  managing  estates 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Acting  as  agent-  and  valuer 
and  surveyor,  and  in  various  capacities  in  connection 
with  estates  all  over  Ireland. 

3699.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  best  ac- 
quainted with? — Kerry  and  the  South,  generally.  I 
know  the  east  side  of  Galway  pretty  well,  but  I can 
speak  better  of  Kerry  and  West  Cork  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

3700.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  taking  up  this  question  of  forestry  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  certainly.  I think  there  is  a very  urgent 
need  for  it. 

3701.  What  is  your  reason  for  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion ? — The  annual  consumption  of  timber  is 
enormously  ahead  of  the  home  production,  and  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  South  of  Ireland  and 
in  other  parts  which  could  be  made  productive  under 
timber — very  much  more  so  than  they  are  at  present 
in  their  present  usage. 

3702.  Your  experience  is  not  merely  that  of  a land 
agent  and  valuer  in  Ireland,  but  you  have  also  been 
connected  with  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  England  ? — 
Not  exactly  connected  with  it,  but  I worked  for  a 
good  many  years  as  a paper-maker  in  mills  in  Kent 
which  used  wood-pulp,  and  at  the  time  I was  working 
it  was  just  beginning  to  come  largely  into  use  for  the 
poorer  class  of  paper — newspapers  and  the  poorer 
class  of  writing  papers — and  I know  the  importation 
has  enormously  increased  since,  and  the  use  of  it 
enormously  increased. 

3703.  You  can  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
manufacturer  who  had  to  use  wood-pulp  as  well  as 
your  experience  in  connection  with  land? — Yes. 

3704.  Well,  you  were  going  to  say  that  the  timber 
supply  is  such  that  the  demand  is  now  becoming 
difficult  to  supply? — The  demand  is  so  much  ahead 
of  home  supply,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  produce  a great  deal  of  it  ourselves.  I have  to 
deal  with  builders  and  contractors,  and  those  people 
who  use  large  quantities  of  timber,  and  I have  cross- 
examined  a good  many  of  them  lately  as  to  the  home 
supply  of  timber,  and  they  say  it  is  almost  infinitesi- 
mal. 

3705.  You  don't  think  forestry  could  be  taken  up  as 
a private  undertaking.  You  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  intervene? — Yes,  that-  is  my  opinion. 

3706.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  State  were  possessed 
of  powers  for  acquiring  land  compulsorily  where  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  sum  which  you  estimate,  of 
£10,000  annually,  would  suffice  for  a good  scheme  ? — 
For  a beginning,  yes. 

3707.  You  think  that  would  be  a good  investment 


representing  the  Irish  Landowners’  Convention,  examined. 

for  a nation,  from  a business  point  of  view? — Yes;  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  one.  The  reason  that 
I suggest  compulsory  powers  is  that  a great  deal  of 
the  land  which  would  have  to  be  acquired  has  been 
purchased  by  the  tenants — the  larger  proportion  of 
it,  and  I think,  also,  the  way  in  which  the  land  is 
held  would  make  it  necessary  to  have  compulsory 
powers,  because  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  wherever 
there  are  mountain  easements,  they  are  generally  en- 
tirely undivided.  The  skirts  of  the  mountain  are 
divided  into  farms,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cone, 
which  represents  the  high  part  of  the  mountain,  is 
held  in  proportion  by  the  lower  tenants,  and  there- 
fore you  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  lot  together. 

3708.  Compulsion  would  be  necessary,  because  one 
or  two  holders  might  upset  the  arrangement?— 
Exactly.  You  could  not  buy  any  portion  and  ex- 
clude those  cranks  who  objected  because  they  have 
undivided  right  over  the  whole  of  it. 

3709.  You  are  aware  of  a considerable  amount  of 
land  in  the  South-West  of  Ireland,  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  grow  valuable  timber,  and  which  you 
think  could  be  acquired  at  a reasonably  cheap  rate? 
— You  will  see  I have  put  down  2s.  an  acre  as  the 
probable  letting  value  of  the  land  which  would  be 
bought  by  the  Government  under  the  scheme  I suggest, 
and  I am  allowing  30  years’  purchase. 

3710.  That  is  rather  large?— They  have  to  sell  both 
the  landlord’s  right  and  their  own,  and  if  they  pur- 
chase the  landlord’s  interest  at  20  years’  purchase 
there  should  be  at  least,  a number  of  years’  purchase 
allowed  for  their  own  interest. 

3711.  Do  you  apply  that  to  this  light  mountain 

grazing? — I would,  sir.  , 

3712.  Professor  Campbell.— Would  you  describe  tne 
character  of  that  land  you  say  exists  in  Kerry  an 
is  quite  suitable  for  planting.  The  sub-soil,  and  soi, 
and  what  is  growing  on  it  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  lanl 
have  in  my  mind  would  have  a rocky  sub-soil, 
soil  would  be  composed  of  a glacial  drift,  was 
down  in  the  shape  of  a morain  in  the  old  ice  age, 
detritus,  washed  down  from  the  side  of  the  moun  ’ 
and  the  herbage  grown  on  that  is  rather  » 
heather,  which  the  cattle  pick  through  in  the  su  ■ 

3713.  There  is  no  grass ?— No  grass ; almost  entire, 

heather.  , ■ 

3714.  Any  bog?— There  would  be  a small  skin  « 
bog  on  it,  but  where  it  is  deep  enough  for  Plan'!  * 
the  bog  would  certainly  not  be  more  than  two  in 
deep. 


3715.  Not  sufficient  to  skin? — Not  for  fuel  puip®** 

3716.  They  do  skin  some  parts  of  the  land 
fuel?— No,  not  in  Kerry.  They  don’t  need  to  do 

3717.  Is  this  a high  altitude  or  a low  altitude 

would  be  mountain  from  400  to  1,000  feet.  ^ 

3718.  And  do  you  think  you  could  get  a big  b ^ 
of  it-  together?— Well,  you  could,  but  you  worn 

* Note  by  Secretary—  The  following  particulars  were  subsequently  given  by  the  Company’s  Locomotive  Engineer.--  nV 
Timber  used  in  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works  at  Broadstone.  Dublin Quebec  oak,  Stettin  oak,  pitch  pine,  tea 
North  American  redwood,  spruce  dea’. 
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go  above  1,000  or  1,200  feet  to  plant,  as  it  would  be 
too  exposed,  and  what  I want  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  a schedule  was  issued  some  time  ago, 
which  speaks  of  blocks  of  500  acres  as  a minimum. 
I look  upon  that  as  a great  deal  too  high. 

3719.  Chairman.— 500  acres  you  consider  too  large? 
—Yes,  it  is  too  high.  You  would  have  trouble  in 
getting  blocks  of  500  acres.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  get  blocks  of  100  acres  and  upwards  to  200  or  300 
acres.  I think  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  fix  a mini- 
mum of  500. 

3720.  You  put  the  price  at  about  2s.  an  acre  ? Yes 

sir,  that  is  the  letting  value. 

3721.  That  is  about  the  limit,  in  your  opinion,  it 
would  pay  to  acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  fores- 
try?—That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

3722.  You  have  made  an  estimate  here  at  about 
100  acres?— You  must  take  it  as  a rough  estimate, 
because  very  much  depends  on  the  natural  situation 
of  the  block.  If  there  was  a river  running  at  the 
•bottom,  as  there  would  be  in  most  of  the  glens,  there 
would  be  very  little  fencing  on  that  side.  Fencing  is 
a very  serious  item  in  planting. 

3723.  In  this  estimate  you  put  down  30  years’  pur- 
chase—10  years’  purchase  for  tenant’s  interest,  and 
20  for  landlord’s  interest,  of  such  land  where  grazing 
rights  exist.  That  is  about  3s.  an  acre,  and  for  fenc^ 
ing  you  put  another  3s.  I see?— 2 s.  I estimate. 

3724.  Oh,  2s.,  and  15s.  for  the  trees,  and  £2  for 
planting.  Now,  these  figures  are  about  the  most 
favourable  that  you  could  take.  The  estimate  is  about 
as  cheap  as  you  could  well  give?— No,  I don’t  think 
so.  I look  upon  that  as  an  average  figure.  The 
fencing  might  be  done  cheaper,  and  planting  might  be 
a little  more  expensive,  and  your  trees  a little  more 
expensive.  Taking  the  figures  I give,  the  total  would 
be  about  the  average. 

3725.  Then  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  and  the 
expenses  of  fencing  and  planting  100  acres  you  set 
down  at  £1,155? — Yes. 

3726.  Professor  Campbell.—  About  £10  or  £11  per 
statute  acre? — Yes. 

3727.  Are  not  there  lands  in  Kerry  which  have  not 
yet  been  sold  to  the  tenants  which  would  be  avail- 
able. You  are  dealing  with  lands  that  have  been 
sold  to  the  tenants? — Quite  so. 

3728.  Are  there  any  lands  not  yet  sold  to  the  ten- 
Jhts?— Tliere  are,  but  I don’t  think  that  would  lessen 
the  cost  much  because  they  would  be  in  the  occupation 
of  tenants  and  as  easements  of  the  holdings  not  yet 
purchased,  and  there  would  be  the  landlord’s  interest 
still  existing. 

3729.  The  tenant’s  interest  would  not  be  so  great, 
would  it?— I think  so. 


3730.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  got  as  cheaply  after 
he  land  has  passed  over  to  the  tenants  as  before?— I 

vrsi lt;  W0U^  ke  almost  as  cheaply  acquired. 

3731.  Chairman. — That  is,  where  grazing  rights 
now  exist— where  the  tenants  now  have  grazing 
rights  which  would  be  purchased  under  the  sale  under 
The  Land  Acts?— Yes. 


3731a.  But  I think  what  Professor  Campbell  was 
‘s  mg  was  whether  you  are  not  i acquainted  with  areas 
where  no  grazing  rights  now  exist  at  all?— In  Kerry 
ey  are  very  small  indeed,  and  hardly  suitable  for 
planting.  In  any  case  any  land  suitable  for  plant- 
g purposes  is  already  in  the  occupation  of  tenants 
s teI|ants,  or  as  tenant-purchasers. 

37S?‘  Professor  Campbell. — Are  there  no  large 
leas  No.  I don’t  know  of  any  large  areas.  I 
°w  some  small  areas — cutaway  bog — but  they  are 
so  valueless  as  not  to  be  worth  the  tenants 
getting  grazing  rights  over  them. 

linP3'  C?aieman.— In  your  opinion,  -most  of  this 
ana  you  have  in  your  mind  would  b(?  more  valuable 

more  feStry  purposes  than  is  *>f  grazing  ?-Much 


y°u  anticipate  that  when  it  came  t 
deal  of  tllafc  land  you  would  find  a grea 

value  lfficu1^  ‘ — * know  it  would  acquire  an  extn 
value  tbat^iif’  iUt  1 woulc*  like  40  point  out  that  tin 
record  i!/  the  ten“t  ® "iterest  acquired  is  all  oi 
through  Tf3865  W lere  ihere  has  been  a sale  carriei 
money  that  VeJy-  eas-v  to  arrive  at  the  purchas. 
there  hoi  v certam  number  of  acres  vepresent  j 
*'<edule  c.f’X1  r*  ]/^cial  - re7lt  fixed-  The  pinl 
exactly  what  p Commission  Office  ought  to  shov 
y what  tn*  tenant  s interest  is  worth. 


3735.  Yes,  but  then  the  tenant  may  not  be  willing 
to  part  with  it? — That  is  why  I anticipate,  and  say 
the  Government  should  have  compulsory  rights  to 
purchase. 

3736.  You  would  assume  that  in  the  case  of  com- 
pulsory powers  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  majority 
of  tlie  tenants  would  not  be  prepared  to  sell  before 
you  applied  the  compulsory  powers  ? — I would  be  very 
slow  to  apply  compulsory  powers  if  it  were  possible-' 
to  deal  in  the  ordinary  way  with  them.  I don’t  hold 
with  compulsory  powers  at  all. 

3737.  You  would  only  have  it  in  the  background  for 
exceptional  cases  ? — Exactly. 

3737a.  But-  you  think  the  reluctance  of  tenants  to 
sell  these  rights  may  be  got  over  if  the  matter  were 
fairly  presented  to  them  ? — I think  so. 

3738.  Firstly,  if  they  were  offered  a fair  sale  price; 
secondly,  if  it  were  made  clear  that  a good  deal 

mployment  in  the  locality  might  be  provided  if 
the  land  were  put  under  timber?— I think  that  would 
have  great  weight  in  closing  a bargain  with  them. 

3739.  And  the  fact  that  the  tenants  selling  would 
get  the  refusal  of  any  work  required  in  fencing  and 
m other  employments,  such  as  caretaking  and  soforth  ? 

- I think  that  would  be  a great  factor  in  making  the 
bargain. 

3739a.  If  that  were  well  understood  it  might  get 
rid  of  the  reluctance? — It-  would,  I am  sure. 

3740.  When  you  are  speaking  of  this  land  you  are 
speaking  of  land  that,  in  yout  opinion,  from  what 
you  know  of  forestry  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  would 
be  suitable  and  adaptable  land  for  the  purpose  of 
tree-planting,  both  as  regards  its  aspect  and  its 
quality  ?— Yes,  exactly.  I may  say  that  I know 
plenty  of  places  where  small  plantations  have  been 
put  in,  similar  places  to  what  I have  in  my  mind, 
and  they  have  done  remarkably  well. 

, 3j41-c  ft1*1  you  glive  118  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
land  of  that  sort  which  would  be  available  in  the  dis- 
tricts you  are  speaking  of  ? — I should  say  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  mark  off  a couple  of  thousand  acres  in 
Kerry  alone.  I mean  a couple  of  thousand  fairly 
close  together,  so  that  a man,  if  he  was  supervising 
it  or  looking  after  it,  could  go  round  the  whole  lot  in 
a couple  of  days.  The  districts  that  I mention  here 
m , , F'Y  are  close  together,  and  I am  sure  there 
could  be  over  2,000  acres  acquired  in  that  district. 

3742.  That  is  all  that  you  think  could  be  available 
of  that-  sort  of  land  in  Kerry  ? — I am  speaking  only 
roughly;  but  I think  there  might  be  mote  land 
acquired  elsewhere  as  well. 

3743.  How  about  Cork  ?— West  Cork  is  in  an  exactly 
similar  condition.  There  are  glens  and  mountain 
lands  there  most  suitable  for  planting.  West  Cork 
and  East  Kerry  mn  close  together. 

3744.  And  they  are  of  the  same  formation  ?— Yes ; 
and  the  rock  is  mostly  slate  and  old  red  sandstone. 

3745  What-  extent  of  land  in  West  Cork  is  avail- 
able?—I should  think  as  much  as  in  Kerry— about 
another  couple  of  thousand  acres.  There  is  a very 
large  extent  at  what  is  called  the  Priest  Leap-road, 
and  out  in  that  direction  towards  Silertane,  -and 
along  the  Kerry  border  there  is  a large  extent  of 
mountain  land. 

3746.  You  have  been  cutting  yourself  and  replant- 
ing, have  you  not?— Yes,  in  a couple  of  places.  I 
cut  them  out  for  larch,  and  Scotch  fir. 

0747.  Hew  (have  they  done  ?— Remarkably  well. 

3748.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  replant  that?— It 
cost  a little  under  £7  am  acre. 


3749.  What  did  that  include?— It  included  clear- 
ing the  site,  planting,  and  repairing  the  existing 
fences,  and  it  also  included  two  years’  supervision 
so  as  to  cut  away  the  ferns  and  brambles,  and  keep 
them  from  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees. 

3750.  Did  you  separate  the  cost  of  clearing  from 
the  cost  of  fencing  and  planting  ?— The  clearing  would 
cost  about  2s.  a year  per  acre,  and  not  more.  I gene- 
rally give  the  clearing  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  and  they  are  very  glad  to  do  it  for  nothing 
for  the  sake  of  the  litter.  They  get  the  rough  fern 
and  heather  for  littering  purposes. 

3751.  In  that  cost  of  £7  an  acre  would  you  sepa- 
rate tlie  chief  items — planting,  clearing,  and  fencing  1 
— The  planting  would  cost  at  least  £2  an  acre. 

3752.  Professor  Campbell. — How  do  you  make  up 
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that  £2,  it  seems  such  a small  sum  ?— It  merely  repre- 
sents the  digging  of  holes,  putting  the  trees  in,  and 
trampling  the  earth  on  top  of  them. 

3753.  Could  you  do  that  for  £2  an  acre?— Yes;  I 
liave  done  it  for  £2  an  acre. 

3754.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of  trees? — 
No.  , 

3755.  Trees  cost  how  much  ? — The  trees  I used  in 
this  case  cost  35s.  per  1,000,  or  about  £3  an  acre. 

3756.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  plant  them  very  far 
apart,  going  on  the  figures  here  ?-  -Yes ; I was  allow- 
ing five  feet  there. 

3757.  Chairman. — What  are  the  localities  in  Kerry 
in  which  land  exists  for  this  purpose? — In  my 
opinion  the  best  localities  in  Kerry  would  be  in  the 
baronies  of  Glanerought,  North  Dunkerron,  and  that 

Eart  of  the  barony  of  Magonihy  lying  south  of  Kil- 
irney. 

3758.  These  are  districts  of  well-sheltered  glens  ? — 
Yes.  Glanerought  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ken- 
mare  River,  and  Dunkerron  is  the  barony  in  which 
the  Reeks  are  situated. 

3759.  Larch  does  particularly  well  there? — It  does. 
Larch  is  a very  useful  timber. 

3760.  Do  they  use  any  of  that  timber  for  sleepers 
or  for  other  purposes  on  the  local  railways  ? — They 
used  a great  deal  of  it  for  the  Killorglin  and  Calii-r- 
civeen  line  when  it  was  being  built.  One  of  the  fore-  • 
men  told  me  that  he  had  been  working  all  his  life 
on  railways,  and  he  never  came  across  better  larch. 
It  is  'also  used  for  piles  and  scaffolding. 

3761.  Mr.  Montgomery. — This  timber  oa.me  from 
Glenoar? — Yes.  There  are  old  larch  plantations 

about  Glencar  and  in  the  Killarney  district,  where 
s-plendid  specimens  of  that  tree  may  be  seen.  The 
woods  are  straggling,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  tim- 
ber there  still. 

3762.  What  timber  is  there? — Scotch  and  larch.. 

3763.  Chairman.— In  that  district  do  you  think 
there  would  be  .an  opening  for  plantations  which • 
would  supply  a wood-pulp  industry  ? — Yes  ; there  are 
lots  of  patches  of  cutaway  bog,  which  are  very  little 
use  for  anything  else.  They  would  want  substantial 
treatment  with  lime  before  they  would  be  fit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  With  a little  surface  drain- 
ing they  would  grow  alder,  poplar,  and  willow.  They 
would  make  excellent  pulp. 

3763a.  What'  size  plantation  in  your  experience 
would  suffice  to  keep  a wood-pulp  factory  going? — 
Well,  I could  not  say. 

3764.  There  is  water-power  in  Kerry  that  could  be 
made  use  of  in  industries  of  this  kind? — Yes;  in 
almost  all  the  glens  of  Kerry  there  is  sufficient 
water-power  to  work  a small  mill,  drive  a saw,  or 
work  a pulp  machine. 

3765.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Could  you  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  required 
•n8****11®  Up  one  **lese  smafr  district  pulping 
mills?— A single  pulping  machine  driven  by  water- 
power would  cost,  about  £280. 

3766.  This  would  turn  out  the  stuff  here  so  as  to 
have  it  sent  away  in  sheets  ?— Yes.  The  wood  is 
beaten  up  into  fibre  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  it  is  then  sent  away  in  sheets. 

3767.  So  that  for  something  like  £300  you  could 
setupone  of  these? — Yes;  you  could  set  up  a small 
mill  almost  anywhere. 


3768.  Mr  Montgomery.— To  get  the  size  of  wood 
you  want  depends  on  how  the  wood  is  managed.  Of 
course  pulp  is  only  a bye-product  of  the  big  forests 
abroad,  and  only  the  smaller  trees  are  used  for  the 
pui-pose.  Could  you  tell  us  where  alder  and  willow  are 
used,  because  spruce  of  a certain  size  is  what  I have 
seen  used  for  pulp  ? — In  connection  with  these  big 
forests  they  work  up  their  waste  into  pulp.  We  can 
grow  poplar  and  willow  in  land  that  is  useless  for 
anything  else. 

3769.  But  they  are  used  ?— Yes,  in  England.  They 
are  sent  from  Belgium.  It  is  a much  whiter  .and 
easier  treated  pulp  than  the  others. 

l 3a7°'  (5Iairma.n;~As  to  cost  of  preparing  the 
’ and  especially  of  clearing  it,  you  have  found 
yourself  that  the  adjoining  farmers  are  willing  tc 
undertake  the  clearing  in  return  for  getting  the 
young  trees  and  litter ?-No.  sir;  the  clearing Ihich 

■planted1  'in'KeVrvT't  t0  &e  yoUng  tr<*s  that 
planted.  In  Kerry  herbage  grows  very  fast,  and  it-  is 


necessary  to  keep  the  young  trees  clear  of  ferns  and 
heather  for  a couple  of  years. 

3771.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — They  have  grown 
sufficiently  strong  after  that? — Yes;  they  have  got 
their  heads  above  the  herbage. 

3771a.  What  age  are  the  young  trees  when  you 
plant  them? — The  ones  I have  been  planting  are 
about  three  years  old.  Two  years  old.  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  purposes. 

3772.  So  that  by  the  time  they  are  five  years  old 
they  get  above  the  ferns  and  grass  ? — Yes. 

3773.  Chairman.. — -Have  you  come  across  the  diffi- 
culty that  many  witnesses  here  have  spoken  of,  that 
is  the  irregular  and  unorganised  state  of  the  timber 
ti-ade,  timber  not  being  cut  of  a marketable  size 
and  properly  graded  ? — Of  course  to  make  the  most 
of  timber,  if  you  are  selling  it  you  should'  have  it 
cut  to  trade  size  and  properly  graded.  That  is 
where  the  Continental  and  Canadian  people  take  the 
greatest  pains.  They,  always  try  to  suit  the  markets. 

3774.  And  it  is  really  in  that  particular  their 
chief  superiority  lies — that  is  the  chief  advantage 
they  have  for  people  who  purchase  timber  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3775.  Their  chief  advantage  over  the  Irish  timber 
merchant  ? — Yes. 

3776.  If  you  are  to  have  a regular  supply  cut  to 
size,  properly  graded  and  seasoned,  it  is  necessary 
that  side  by  side  with  the  scientific  management  of 
forests  you  should  have  some  business  management  in 
reference  to  the  cutting  and  sale  of  the  timber?— 
Yes,  certainly. 

3777.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a system  of  forestry  that  there  should 
be  a public  nursery  provided? — I think  it  would  be 
a very  great  economy. 

3778.  A nursery  managed  by  a public  authority? — 
Yes ; managed  by  whatever  department  undertook 
the  management  of  the  forest.  I found,  it  very  diffi- 
cult of  late  years  to  get  young  trees,  especially  in 
Ireland.  I have  not  been  able  to  get  them  in  Ire- 
land, especially  larch  and  Scotch,  this  last  two  years. 

3779.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Just  those  two 
kinds  of  trees? — Well,  I did  get  some  spruce. 

3780.  Aren’t  there  some  large  nurseries  in  Ire- 
land?— We  had  some  evidence  here  showing  that, 
and  one  witness  stated  that  he  was  able  to  supply 
millions  of  trees  ? — My  orders  do  not  go  t-o  millions. 
I tried  iin  Cork  and  I tried  nurseries  close  to  Dublin, 
and  also  in  Antrim.  I did  get  some  from  Antrim, 
but  so  badly  piacked  that  I lost  .a  great  many  of 
them.  I could  not  complete  my  order  in  any  one  of 
these  places,  and  in  the  end  I got  them  from  Chester. 

3781.  It  seems  a strange  thing,  with  so  many  large 
nurseries  in  Ireland.  Did  you  apply  to  them  all  ?— 
I could  not  say.  I applied  to  half  a dozen  of  them. 

I hadn’t  the  addresses  to  apply  to  them  all. 

3782.  Chairman. — How  long'  ago  was  that  ?— That 
was  last  December. 

3783.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Were  you  not  afraid 
that  you  would  import  larch  disease  with  the  young 
trees  from  Cheshire  ? — I took  the  chance  of ' that. 
They  have  done  very  well. 

3784.  You  have  not  seen  much  of  the  disease  in 
Ireland  ? — I have  not  seen  much  of  it.  I have  seen  it 
in  one  or  two  places,  but  only  to  a small  extent. 

3785.  You  are  aware  it  is  rather  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland? — I am,  sir. 

3786.  Chairman. — And  that  in  Ireland  we  appear 
to  be  happily  free  from  it  so  far? — Yes. 

3787.  You  are  not  much  troubled  with  rabbits  in 
Kerry  ? — In  thi6  part  I am  speaking  of  there  are  no 
rabbits. 

3788.  Rabbits  would  be  one  of  the  costly  elements? 
— It  would  be  a great-  advantage  not  to  have  them.  I 
saw  plantations  in  Galway  in  demesne  land  that  were 
absolutely  ruined,  and  had  to  be  replanted  three  suc- 
cessive years.  We  thought  we  had  got  every  rabbit 
out  of  the  place,  and  still  they  burrowed  in  again. 

3789.  You  put  in  a statement  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Drogheda  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3790.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  planting  at  Moore 
Abbey  Demesne? — Yes;  but  I have  not  gone  into  the 
matter.  The  memorandum  has  reference  to  the  plant- 
ing in  Moore  Abbey  Demesne  from  1902  to  1907. 
69,000  trees  were  planted,  covering  26j  acres  (statute), 
mixed  as  follows  : — 70  per  cent,  larch,  5 pe-r  cent,  oak, 

5 per  cent,  beech  and  sycamore,  5 per  cent,  spruce, 

5 per  cent.  Scotch  pine,  5 per  cent.  Douglas  and  silver 
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fir,  5 per  cent.  Japanese  larch  and  Austrian  pine.  25 
of  the  26j>-  acres  have  been  planted  on  sylvicultural 
lines,  and  the  rest  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
•.cost  of  planting  was:— Notch  planting,  with  small 
plants,  at  3 by  3 feet  apart,  4,840  plants  per  acre, 
at  10s.  per  1,000 — plants,  £2  10s. ; labour,  15s.  ; total, 
£3  5s.  per  acre.  This  would  not  include  cleaning, 
draining,  or  fencing,  etc.  Pit  planting  is  generally 
necessaiy  in  Ireland,  as  large  plants  have  to  be  used 
owing  to  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  and 
can  rarely  be  done  under  £5  per  acre.  But  where  a 
•considerable  amount  of  clearing  had  to  be  done  the 
average  cost  would  probably  be  £6.  The  cost  of 
planting  at  Moore  Abbey  on  ground  where  the  pre- 
vious crop  had  been  blown  down  by  the  storm  of  1903 
was : — 


Butting,  clearing,  burning  and  fencing,  and 

stubbing  roots  (per  acre),  . . .10  0 

Plants,  4 by  4 feet,  2,722,  at  25s.  per  1,000 

(per  acre), 3 2 0 

Making  pits  and  planting  (per  acre),  . 2 10  0 
Beating  up  blanks,  and  weeding  for  first  two 

years  (per  acre), 0 10  0 


£7  2 0 


This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  exterminating  rab- 
bits, which  would  have  to  be  done.  Added  to  the  cost 
of  planting  would  be  the  cost  of  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  afforestation  by  the  State. 
That  is  Lord  Drogheda’s  memorandum  for  the  Com- 
mittee ; but  I have  not  gone  into  it  ait  all. 

3791.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  say  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  private  capital  to  develop  forestry  in 
Ireland,  but  it  is  not  a very  hopeful  undertaking  to 
get  the  State  to  go  into  it  on  such  a large  scale  as 
would  make  a substantial  difference  in  the  supply. 
In  the  districts  you  are  acquainted  with  is  the  land 
almost  entirely  going  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants, 
with  the  grazing  rights,  and  is  there  no  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  suitable  for  planting  ?— No,  sir. 
Practically  all  the  land  that-  would  be  suitable  for 
planting  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  as  tenants  or 
purchasers. 

3792.  Well,  then,  is  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  already  sold,  or  now  being  negotiated  ?— Yes : a 
large  proportion  of  it. 

3792a.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  what  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  down  there  is ; but  where  the  land 
is  not  yet  sold  to  the  tenants,  would  not  there  be  a 
chance  of  acquiring  it  at  more  reasonable  terms  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  in  suitable  places  ? — I do  not 


3793.  But  if  some  arrangement  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale,  that  is  to  say,  in  bargaining 
vi+i  ^\le  t*na'1|te,  that  they  should  get  their  farms  a 
lttle  cheaper  if  they  gave  up  the  less  valuable  part 
their  grazing,  so  that  the  landlord  would  have  a 
piantable  area  ? — The  difficulty  I foresee  is  with  a 
wnlaiid  that  has  a.  large  extent  of  mountain  area. 
iat  mountain  area  is  undivided.  It  is  held  jointly 
y the  tenants  on  the  lower  parts,  and  if  you  were 
argaining  you  should  get  all  the  tenants  to  agree, 
one  were  to  stand  out  you  could  not  put  your  finger 
any  part  of  the  mountain,  and  say  that  it  was 
. ' urs-  as  he  has  a right  over  the  whole  of  it. 
to^ariui  SupP°sing  y°«  got  a majority  of  the  tenants 
ann^rff’  al],  two  01’  three  held  out,  couldn’t  you  then 
. on  "them  a pailt  of  the  mountain  equivalent 
powers*^  S"3re ' — ^ou  w°uld  want  to  have  compulsory 

3795-  You  are  afraid  that  in  your  part  of  the 


country  that  would  not  be  appreciated  ! — I am  afraid 
not.  There  would  be  a crank  to  upset  it. 

3796.  There  are,  of  course,  obvious  objections  to 
applying  compulsion  in  these  matters.  Could  you 
distinguish  between  applying  compulsion  to  acquiring 
land,  that  is,  taking  up  part  of  a man’s  farm,  and 
applying  it  to  these,  more  or  less  vague  rights?— I 
would  apply  compulsion,  of  course,  only  to  taking  up 
these  mountain  lots. 

3797.  Not  to  any  land  measured  into  a man’s 
farm  ? — I would  employ  compulsion  only  where  it  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

3798.  I think  you  said  that  poplar-pulp  comes  -from 
Belgium  ? — Yes. 

3799.  It  is  poplar  that  is  used  in  Belgium? 

Yes.  I am  quite  certain  that  willow  and  alder  wood 
make  good  pulp. 

3800.  From  your  experience  in  the  use  and  know- 
ledge of  these  woods? — Yes. 

3801.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  on  the  Continent 
spruce  is  preferred  to  silver  or  any  other  available 
wood?— No,  sir,  I am  not  aware. 

3802.  Do  rabbits  not  thrive  in  Kerry,  or  have  people 
kept  them  down  more  successfully  than  in  other 
parts? — These  are  mountain  places,  not  dry  enough 

. for  rabbits. 

3803.  You  don’t  find  they  get  in  where  the  land 
is  a bit  dry?— Yes,  if  they  were  not  watched. 

3804.  If  they  were  taken  in  hands  now,  before  they 
got  head,  they  could  be  kept  down? — Yes. 

3805.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  thinnings 
of  Douglas  would  make  good  pulp? — No;  I think 
the  thinnings  of  any  conifer  would  not,  there  is  so 
much  resin,  and  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of 
boiling. 

3806.  Do  you  think  that  probably  they  provide  for 
that  in  these  parts,  where  it  suits  them,  and  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  spruce  thinnings  a-e 
used  for  the  purpose?— I suppose  in  that  case  they 
have  provision  for  dealing  with  them. 

3807.  As  regards  natural  reproduction,  your  ex- 
perience is  that  there  is  very  little  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  this  country?— My  experience  is  that  conifers 
reproduce  themselves  very  seldom.  I know  only  few 
localities  where  they  did  reproduce,  and  even  then 
it  was  only  Scotch  fir,  a spruce,  or  silver  fir.  I 
never  saw  larch  reproduce. 

3808.  No ; I don’t  think  it  reproduces  itself  in 
many  places  ?— Silver  fir,  and  Scotch  fir,  and  beech 
reproduce. 

3809.  Reproduction  is  very  slow  except  as  regards 
beech  and  ash? — Yes,  and  sycamore. 

3810.  And,  above  all,  oak? — Yes. 

3811.  What  you  say  about  the  cost  where  an  aged 
plantation  is  cleared  off  would  not  be  the  same  in  the 
case  of  a new  wood  plantation? — Not  so  much.  There 
is  just  one  point  I would  like  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee, namely,  that  when  choosing  new  sites  for 
plantation  anywhere  on  the  sea-board  it  is  absolutely 
futile  to  plant  where  storms  can  get  at  the  trees. 
The  storms  come  in  laden  with  salt,  and  when  the 
spring  comes  on,  and  when  the  new  growth  begins 
you  find  every  speck  of  new  is  blighted  at 
the  top.  Trees  planted  near  the  sea-board  may  thrive 
as  you  gradually  come  inland,  each  one  belt  being  a 
shelter  to  the  other,  but  you  cannot  grow  timber  like 
that. 

3812.  There  is  a statement  published  in  some  of 
the  English  agricultural  periodicals  that  it  has  been 
found  that  Japanese  larch  lived  on  the  sea-wind  on 
the  sea-board.  Have  you  seen  that  ? — No,  sir.  I can 
hardly  imagine  larch  living  in  any  such  places.  It 
might  live,  but  it  certainly  would  not  grow  into 
timber. 


Noe.  27,  1007. 
William 
J.  Delap,  Esq. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning * 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  28th,  1907, 

AT  11.30  A.M., 

At  4 Upper  Merriont-sreet,  Dublin. 

Present: — T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly, 
d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross ; Hugh  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; William  F.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  c.B. ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc. 

and  Denis  J.  McGrath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


A or  28, 1007. 
Robert  Bell, 

Esq. 


Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  Land  Steward,  Baronscourt,  County  Tyrone,  examined. 


3613.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  for  the  Duke  of 
Abercom  ? — Scarcely,  but  in  a.  way. 

3814.  You  come  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  bis 
woodlands  ? — Yes.  Of  course  that  is  at  Baronscourt. 
The  agent  lives  ten  miles  away,  and  collects  the  rents, 
hut  I live  there,  and  know  the  demesne. 

3815.  On  that  estate  you  have  had  experience  of 
the  Board  of  Works’  system  of  loans? — We  planted 
under  them  for  two  years. 

3816.  Only  for  two  years? — Yes.  We  entered  upon 
one  loan,  and  used  it  for  two  years. 

3817.  What  was  your  experience  of  that  loan? — 
We  thought  from  experience  it  was  troublesome  to 
satisfy  the  Inspector,  we  found  we  were  tied  down 
very  largely  by  the  conditions  we  Iliad  entered  into, 
and  we  also  found  that  they  were  expensive. 

3818.  What  conditions  did  you  find  troublesome, 
because  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  that? — I 
suppose  it  arose  very  largely  owing  to  the  land. 
Most  of  the  land,  in  fact,  was  cutaway  bog,  and  there 
were  some  very  unfertile  parts,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  trees  to  grow  on  these  parts,  and 
the  Inspectors  would  not  pass  them  unless  there  was 
a full  crop.  Having  regard  to  that,  it  became  rather 
troublesome  and  expensive,  because  we  had  to  beat 
up  'again  and  agaiin,  and  now  in  most  of  these  pails 
the  crop  is  still  a failure.  It  always  is  in  a bad 
quality  of  soil,  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  of  drainage 
in  many  oases  ; so  we  thought  afterwards  we  would 
rather  have  freedom  and  pay  right  away  for  any- 
thing we  did.  We  have  gone  on  planting  year  after 
year  since,  sometimes  up  to  nearly  fifty  acres. 

3819.  Mr.  Montgomery. — So  the  loan  was  paid 
off  after  two  years  ? — It  is  still  running.  We  made 
ourselves  liable  for  £1,470.  That  has  to  be  paid  off 
in  23 £ years.  There  are  two  half-yearly  instalments 
of  £47  15s.  6d. , which  amounts  to  a repayment  of 
£2,245. 

3820.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — What  interest  do 
you  pay  ? — I hardly  know  what  that  works  out  at,  but 
it  runs  on  the  usual  term  of  thirty-five  years  at 
five  per  cent. 

3821.  Would  the  five  per  cent,  be  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  ? — Yes ; I think  so.  That,  I think,  would 
work  out  less.  Thirty-five  years  at  five  per  cent, 
comes  to  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  more  than  this 
amount. 

3822.  Are  not  you  paying  back  half-yearly  instal- 
ments of  capital  ? — Yes. 

3823.  And  then  paying  interest  on  the  outstanding 
loan  ? — And  instalments. 

3824.  Mr.  Montgomery. — These  are  not  instal- 
ment loans.  They  are  sinking  fund  loans  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  all  over? — These  instalments  wipe 
the  whole  tiling  out. 

3825.  There  is  a uniform  payment  of  five  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  term  ? — Yes. 

3826.  There  is  another  system  by  which  the  pay- 
ments are  bigger  at  the  start,  and  then  dwindle 
away,  but  these  plantation  loan  payments  include  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund. 


3827.  Chairman.— You  have  only  tried  one  loan 
of  that  sort,  and  found  the  conditions  too  unsuit- 
able?— Yes.  Of  course  it  has  a great  advantage,  all 
the  same — that  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
went  into  it — the  advantage  of  spreading  the  repay- 
ment over  two  generations. 

3828.  No  doubt  that  is  the  great  value  of  the  loan, 
but  the  conditions  might  be  revised  ? — An  inspector 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  his  judgment  where  he  sees 
that  land  is  unsuitable.  In  taking  up  a con- 
siderable area  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  it  all  suit- 
able for  growing  trees.  Some  parts  would  grow  one 
class  of  tree  better  than  another.  If  you  bind  your- 
self to  a particular  lot  you  cannot  change  them. 

3829.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Did  they  bind  you  to  a 
particular  tree  ? — I suppose  we  bound  ourselves.  I 
did  not  personally  negotiate  the  loan,  but  we  were 
supposed  to  have  a proportion  of  larch,  ^Scotch,  and 
spruce. 

3830.  Is  the  inspection  apparently  to  see  if  after 
one  or  two  years  the  whole  place  is  planted  ? — Yes.  I 
think  it  is  after  a year. 

3831.  It  does  not  go  on  afterwards? — No,  it  does 
not. 

3832.  Chairman. — The  management  of  the  planta- 
tions is  not  supervised  ?— No. 

3833.  What  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the 
general  methods  of  preserving  existing  woods?— The 
only  method  possible  seems  to  'be  for  the  landlord  to 
retain  them. 


3834.  Do  you  mean  woods  on  the  holdings  of 
tenants  or  woods  in  demesnes? — On  the  holdings  of 
tenants.  Of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  as  regards 
woods  in  demesnes,  but  where  the  land  lias  been  sold 
out,  I will  illustrate  that  by  an  estate  map  which 
I have  got  here.  ( Produces  map.)  For  example, 
in  selling  out  the  estates  which  we  did  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  to  consider  what  we  would  do  with 
that  plantation  here.  ( Indicates  on  map.)  This 
( indicates ) represents  Baronscourt  demesne. 

3835.  That  plantation  is  not  on  the  demesne?— 
No  ; it  is  quite  outside,  except  this  little  hit  hero. 
(Indicates.)  The  tenants  are  around  it.  We  haie 
no  part  from  here  to  there.  (Indicates.)  The  only 
other  access  we  have  is  by  this  road,  and  by  a roaa 
there.  (Indicates.)  We  have  no  access  from  tna 
or  in  here,  except  that  road  to  the  portion  of  tie 
land  that  is  on  hands.  We  retained  a plantation 
there  in  our  own  hands.  We  had  seriously  to  dec 
what  we  should  do  about  that.  It  was  eventual!? 
decided  to  retain  it.  THiere  is  no  doubt  if 

been  handed  over  to  the  tenants  it  would  have 
destroyed  eventually,  and  they  would  sandwicli 
it.  One  would  cut  at  once.  Another  would  keep 
for  a longer  time.  Eventually  they  would  all  cui.^ 

3836.  Professor  Campbell.— Did  you  keep  that. 
Yes,  we  kept  that. 

3837.  Chairman. — You  'include  it  in  the  deme® 

practically  ? — Yes.  On  almost  three  sides  lt  1 , ^ 
rounded  with  tenants.  On  one  side  it  does  ^ 

much  matter,  because  there  is  a stream  here. 
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all  tenants  here,  too.  We  have  only  a ji  arrow  access 
from  the  road.  (Indicates.)  It  is  very  steep,  and 
impossible  to  work  it  from  here.  If  I wanted  to  get 
a tree  from  that  plantation  I would  have  to  go  in 
through  the  tenants’  lands  and  pay  trespass.  This 
is  Newtownstewart  ( indicates ),  and  that  is  the  de- 
mesne entrance  ; up  to  the  wall  here  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, because  it  is  inside  the  demesne,  but  we  had 
great  difficulty  about  these  small  patches. 

3868.  Professor  Campbell.— What  became  of  them  ? 
—From  there  along  here  (indicates)  we  cut.  The 
tenants  were  of  a class  that  would  simply  make  the 
thing  an  eyesore  if  they  got  it.  Very  usually  when 
they  cut  they  don’t  know  the  valuable  timber,  and 
they  get  some  huckster  to  take  away  the  valuable 
timber,  and  leave  the  timber  that  is  of  no  value, 
which  they  cut  from  time  to  time  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  whole  thing  looks  very 
bad. 


3839.  They  cut  that  ? — Yes. 

3840.  Now,  about  this  little  patch  here  (indicates), 
who  owns  it  ? — The  tenant.  That  is  growing  birch 
now.  All  those  tenants  except  two  have  bought  out. 

3841.  How  many  acres  are  in  that  patch  there 
( indicates ) ? — About  twenty  to  thirty. 

3842.  Do  you  know  what  other  landlords  have  done 
with  patches  like  that  ? — I don’t  know  where  there 
are  any.  You  would  understand  this  from  the  dnch- 
scale  map  that  I have  here,  18  miles  by  12  miles 
(produces  map).  Here  is  Baronscourt  (indicates), 
and  all  around  you  will  see  how  few  plantations 
there  are.  Anything  I say  has  reference  to  Barons- 
court and  the  surrounding  district.  I cannot  speak 
well  for  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  green  represents 
the  plantations.  Anywhere  else  there  is  almost 
-nothing.  There  are  some  at  Castlefin,  some  over  by 
Gortin,  and  a lot  towards  Mountjoy  that  comes  in  in 
a corner  of  the  map  here,  but  around  us  there  is 
scarcely  anything  except  small  clumps  and  belts. 

3843.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Do  you  know  what  is 
happening  up  at  Gortin  ?— The  last  time  I was  up 
there  I did  not  see  anything. 

3844.  Professor  Campbell.— Who  owns  Mountjoy  ? 
-I  really  don’t  know.  There  is  a multitude  of 
owners. 

'3845.  Mr.  Montgomery— The  whole  demesne  has 
been  sold  m portions  in  a sort  of  residential  way, 
with  bits  of  wood  around  it?— They  must  be  a good 
class  ol  people,  beoause  they  are  retaining  the  planta- 
tions there.  1 

3846.  They  are  not  ordinary  tenants.  They  are 
gentlemen.  There  was  a ‘big  demesne  with  a big 
house;  now  there  is  a number  of  small  demesnes 

th  small  houses? — I don’t  know  much  personally 
but  that  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 
fiv7  . \eV  that  is  what  {t  is?— We  handed  over 
wILl"  jatj°nS‘  That  was  in  the  first  go  off.  They 
Sian+d,ed  0ver  the  tenants.  Only  one  was  re- 
weml’.t  .on<:  here  ( indicates ).  The  others  all 
"erecut  within  two  years. 

— The  tenants  cut  it?— Yes 

rftherf120  °f  d“r  °“h  ““  Bot  ,or  ;h,:  w«"i 

Campbell — When  buying  „„  that 

55™  w“  6°“*  "lie. 

hdiftJr  bought  it  did  h.  .imply  (my  a, 
Wii  th  nothing,  or  did  he  pny  a 

SEenl^  f °0,,e”d  5“  mbs  somewhat 

over  The  +°nlytU^e  lt,as  1111  experience  of  handing 

ilv  undm^W  ‘n  thlf  instance 

dia3  ®ai«*  ’ Aml  that  land  was  ex- 

ether’land  the  Lan<  °f  the  1>ul<e  of  Abercorn  for 

ten! S'A‘  “UJ  '?**  tte  poll*  “ ‘hat  as  .001,  a,  the 
— Q 8°*  Possession  he  cut  down  the  timber?— Yes. 

Tfs  lfc  riPe  for  cutting?— No,  it  was  not. 
and  larch  aTtW00d,,WlS  it!7It  was  Scotch  spruce 
what  he  got  ftrltliter  on6  WOrth  three  times 

il,3six  montLab+Ut  the  °th?r,  tenants?— One  cut  with- 
out sixteT  ’J'I?  Wlthin  a year,  and  one  in 
the  solicitor  though  1 had  a guarantee  from 

any.  01  that  tenant  that  he  would  not  cut 


38SS-  But  he  dH  cut  ?— He  did. 


3856.  It  was  not  ready  to  cut-?— It  was  not  quite 
ready.  It  was  the  nearest  ready  of  any  that  was 


3857.  Was  it  cut  ]ust  to  get  a little  ready  money? 
— “hey  have  very  little  sympathy  with  it,  and  the 
idea  of  money  with  a hard-up  tenant  is  rather  a 
temptation  also. 


3858.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Have  you  known  of  any 
case  in  which  a tenant  has  got  hold  of  a small  wood 
and  left  it  standing? — No;  I don’t  know  any  except 
this  one  case  (indicates). 

3859.  That  is  standing? — Yes. 

3860rmjDoes  not  lle  let  cattle  into  it  ? — No  ; he  does 
not.  That  man  is  very  proud  to  have  that.  He  is 
quite  as  careful  as  we  were  of  it.  If  there  was  more 
of  that  it  would  be  a good  thing. 


, , ^1-  Professor  Campbell.— Don’t  you  think  that 
that  will  come  by-and-by,  and  that  this  spirit  will 
grow?— It  might,  after  a bit. 


3862.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? — 
Eighteen  years. 

3863  You  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  working 
of  public  opinion.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  will  take  pride  in  tree-planting  ? 
— I have  not  seen  any  of  it  yet. 

3864.  Chairman.— Except  in  this  one  case?— Yes, 
but  that  was  no  new  notion  of  his  at  all. 


3865.  You  think  a provision  should  be  put  into 
the  Land  Acts  binding  the  tenants  to  preserve  planta- 
tions on  reasonable  conditions? — Yes. 

3866.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  reasonable  con- 
ditions ?— What  I had  in  my  mind  was  not  to  make 
the  retaining  of  plantations  a hardship  to  any  man ; 
and  I would  say  he  should  be  bound  to  keep  them  until 
they  reach  maturity,  and  then  if  he  cut  out  to  plant 
the  same  area,  either  on  the  same  ground  or  some- 
where else  that-  he  might  select  on  his  farm,  and  with- 
m,  say,  three  or  four  years.  You  would  have  to  give 
him  three  or  four  years  if  he  was  to  plant  the  same 
ground  that  he  cilt  from. 

3867.  Why? — You  could  not  after  you  had  cut  the 
plantation  plant-  right  off.  You  would  want  some 
time  for  roots  to  waste,  and  so  on. 

3868.  Professor  Campbell.— You  mean  to  sell  the 
trees  locally? — Yes. 

3869.  I understand  ; that  is  quite  right? — I am 
much  more  certain  of  what  I say  in  connection  with 
that  when  I think  of  this— (indicates  on  mop)— be- 
cause cutting  that  part  was  undesirable  ; in  fact  we 
cut  it  simply  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  I think 
it  scarcely  gave  us  felling  price.  And  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  have  re- 
tained that.  There  was  a very  nice  couple  of  belts 
that  made  a splendid  drive  along  the  public  road 
towards  Drumquin.  He  would  have  gladly  handed 
them  over  to  the  tenants  as  they  stood  if  there  had 
been  any  guarantee  that  they  would  have  preserved 
them,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  no  hardship 
on  these  men  to  have  done  so. 

3870.  What  has  become  of  the  land  on  which  the 
trees  formerly  stood?  Has  it  been  converted  into  till 
age  land?— It  will,  eventually,  but  that  has  not  been 
done  yet,  because  it  is  low-lying  ground,  and  there 
will  be  a great  part  of  it  to  cut  turf  out  of.  They 
could  have  changed  that  to  parts  that  were  cut  out 
for  example,  and  that-  district  would  have  been  very 
much  improved  by  having  timber  in  it. 

3871.  Chairman. — I think  you  said  that  there  was 
very  little  land  available  for  forestry  ? — Yes. 

3872.  You  have  only  met  one  instance  where  a 
man  was  willing  to  sell  or  to  give  twelve 
acres.  Was  that  where  he  had  been  asked  to  sell  it 
for  the  purpose  of  forestry  ?-  -That  man  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Johnston.  He  was  a 
former  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  He  has  a 
400-acre  farm,  so  that,  twelve  acres  is  not  so  very 
much  for  him  to  give,  but  I understood  that  while 
he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  land  for  that-  pur- 
pose, without  compensation,  he  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  on  his  own 
account.  He  expected  it  to  be  done  for  him,  but  he 
said  he  would  certainly  preserve  it. 

3873.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Are  you  retaining  a large 
wood  down  at  St.  Johnston  ?— No.  We  did  retain  it 
for  a time.  That  was  cut  out,  and  when  the  estate 
was  sold  under  the  1903  Land  Act  that  was  divided 
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up  between  the  tenants,  which  is  a pity.  As  a plan- 
tation it  beautified  the  country. 

3874.  Yes ; it  is  a fine  wood  ?— There  is  a difficulty 
in  retaining  a place  like  that,  because  of  the  re- 
stricted access  there  is  to  it.  We  found  We  had  a- 
tremendous  difficulty  with  that,  in  getting  in  and  out. 
In  one  case  we  had  to  pay  £13  for  getting  down  about 
150  yards  of  an  old  road.  The  farms  were  sold  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
thought  of  a right-of-way,  and  nothing  was  arranged 
for,  and  the  tenants  simply  defied  us  altogether, 
unless  something  exorbitant  in  the  way  of  trespass 
was  paid. 


3875.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a landlord  in 
that  position  should  part  with  those  woods  a long  way 
off  and  plant  up  more  woods  under  his  own  eye?— 
Yes.  There  is  a tremendous  difficulty  too  m pro- 
tecting the  like  of  that  that  you  refer  to.  I found 
myself  that  the  watchman  we  had — he  was  not  an 
actual  servant  but  a small  farmer  who  was  glad  to 
have  a little  income  from  watching — I found  very 
often  when  I visited  that  plantation  that  he  had 
trees  cut  on  his  own  account.  I found  that  he  was 
also  making  pretty  free  with  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  taking  it  on  to  his  own  farm. 

3876.  Professor  Campbell.—' That  was  the  keeper?— 

*3877.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I suppose  he  would  let 
an  odd  calf  into  it  now  and  again  ?— I am  sure  he  did. 
There  are  great  difficulties  with  these  plantations 
such  as  this  one  here.  The  landlord  now  is  respon- 
sible for  fencing  and  for  draining,  all  drainage  that 
would  soak  out  of  plantations  and  go  on  to  tenants’ 
land,  and  for  game  damage,  and,  of  course,  you  have 
in  addition  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  and  in.  There 
is  no  possibility,  at  least  it  is  not  worth  while,  going 
in  for  one  load  of  timber.  When  there  are  a few 
fallen  trees  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  They  always  make  out  you  do  so  much 
damage  in  coming  out  that  very  often  it  ends  by  our 
giving  those  trees  over  to  the  tenants  for  firewood  or 
something  like  that,  getting  them  to  pay  the  cost  of 


lening.  , ,,  , 

3878.  Professor  Campbell.— You  are  actually  be- 
ginning to  find  a difficulty  in  these  outlying  woods 
with  regard  to  game? — We  always  had  that. 

3879.  It  is  better  now  that  the  tenants  have  bought  ? 
—I  don’t  think  so.  It  is  just  the  same.  We  always 
paid  for  game  damage  and  of  course  we  continue  it. 
That  is  for  winged  game..  We  are  not  paying  for 
rabbits  or  animals  like  that.  We  now  let  them  have 
them  to  kill  as  they  like.  That  is  since  the  sale  and 
.purchase.  Hitherto  we  used  to  pay  for  rabbits. 

3880.  So  the  only  difficulty  with  regard  to  these 
•outlying  places  is  the  question  of  right  of  way  ? — That 
is  the  greatest  difficulty. 

3881.  That  could  be  provided  for,  of  course?— We 
have,  at  this  particular  place,  the  experience  of  re- 
taining. We  had  a great  many  other  places ; there 
is  a notable  example  near  St.'  Johnston.  We  had 
them  towards  Donnemanagh  and  on  the  Derry  road 
and  we  have  50  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stra- 
bane  and  a lot  at  Victoria  bridge  and  so  on,  all  out- 
side this  map,  also  near  Castlederg.  We  are  retain- 
ing all  these,  but  throughout  the  great  difficulty  is 
that  of  access.  My  point  is  that  having  experience 
of  these  others  we  now  put  a condition  in  the  pur- 
chase. agreements  with  the  tenants  that  they  will 
allow  us  in  at  any  time. 


3882.  Chairman. — That  is  very  interesting  and 
valuable,  because  that  question  would  arise  in  the 
case  of  these  isolated  plantations  if  the  question  of 
vesting  them  in  County  Councils,  for  example,  arose? 
— It  would. 

3883.  The  question  of  right-of-way  and  access? — 
Yes. 

3884.  And  your  experience  has  led  you  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  putting  conditions  in  the  terms  of  sale 
giving  you  access  and  right-of-wav  to  these  places? — 
That  is  right. 

3885.  Tb.at  is  a point  that  will  have  to  be  observed 
all  through? — Yes.  There  was  one  place  where,  we 
could  not  get  the  tenant  to  sign  the  condition  without 
paying  him  £1  a year  whether  we  used  the  right  at 
all  or  not. 

3886.  Paying  £1  a year  for  that  right-of-way? — 
Yes.  It  is  quite  off  the  road.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  us.  I have  it  in  one  of  the  25-inch  maps.  Here 
is  the  plantation  near  Victoria  bridge  ( indicates ). 


In  order  to  get  across  from  here  to  there  ( indicates ) 
we  pay  £1  a year.  We  have  paid  it  for  the  last 
three  years  without  ever  being  into  it.  We  bound 
ourselves  to  do  that  in  order  to  have  that  plantation 
retained. 

3887.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— How  do  you  manage 
for  watching  or  inspecting  that? — We  manage  this 
part  well,  because,  fortunately,  we  have  a fisherman 
on  this  side  of  the  Mourne  river  resident  very  near 
to  that.  He  manages  that  as  well  as  the  fishery 
duties.  But  there  is  another  thing  in  connection 
with  this  part.  .These  tenants  are  of  a very  much 
better  class  and  therefore  less  likely  to  interfere  with 
anything  of  this  sort  than  in  this  other  place  (indi- 
cates), which  is  the  worst  part. 

3888.  With  regard  to  these  other  scattered  woods 

you  must  have  a keeper  on  the  spot  and  pay  him 
some  small  sum?— Yes.  You  have  got  that  to  do. 
In  one  plantation  we  are  paying  £5,  and  really  it  is 
not  worth  it.  . 

3889.  Professor  Campbell. — What  is  the  size  of 
that  plantation  you  are  paying  £5  for? — About  15 
acres. 


3890.  You  don’t  have  in  your  mind  a figure  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  watching  these  ?— I have  got  no  figure 
in  my  mind. 

3891.  If  there  were  50  acres  you  would  not  pay  so 
much  per  acre  or  anything  like  it? — No;  it  is  just 
what  you  can  get  a man  for  for  a particular  planta- 
tion. For  this  plantation  here  we  pay  £5,  and  we 
have  paid  up  to  £10  for  some  larger  plantations,  but 
there  was  no  idea  of  the  acreage. 

3892.  What  is  the  acreage? — There  would  be  about 
22  acres  in  this  ( indicates ). 

3893.  And  vou  pay  100  shillings  ?— Yes. 

3894.  Most 'Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— What  class  of  man  is 
he— a neighbouring  farmer? — No.  In  this  case  a 
labouring  man,  but  a farmer  is  better,  because  he  is 
free  to  watch  at  any  time.  A labouring  man  is  very 
often  employed,  and  the  people  around  know  that, 
and  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 
In  this  case  we  never  go  round  it  without  finding  that 
some  trees  have  been  cut,  perhaps  five  or  six  or  ten  or 
twelve,  according  to  the  intervals  between  visits. 
That  is  done  by  poor  people.  I know  it  is  not  from 
any  destructive  idea,  but  it  is  the  temptation  and 
the  poor  condition  of  the  people. 

3895.  Professor  Campbell.— The  same  people  who 
would  take  the  trees  would  not  steal  your  money  or 
your  crops? — They  would  not. 

3896  They  don’t  consider  it  wrong?— They  put  no 
value  on  it  from  our  point  of  view.  It  is  most  useful 
to  themselves  in  helping  to  light  the  fire  and  to  eke 
out  the  fuel. 

3897.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  got  over  if  sales 
were  made 'every  year  in  the  district,  because,  no 
doubt,  many  people  find  it  very  hard  to  get  a tree. 
Suppose  now  on  the  Baronscourt  Estate  you  annuallv 
sold  a bit  of  wood,  I mean,  locally,  tree  by  tree,  would 
not  that  improve  it?  Because  I am  speaking  from 
some  experience,  as  we  have  tried  it  and  found  it  verv 
useful,  simply  to  cut  a small  patch  every  year  and 
sell  it  by  auction,  tree  by  tree.  That  gives  them  what 
they  want? — It  might.  I could  hardly  say  what  it 
would  do  with  the  very  poor,  labouring  class.  We  do 
that  in  practice  with  the  tenants  around  our  place. 
We  let  them  have,  as  far  as  possible,  all  they  want 
for  fence  posts,  byres  and  stables  and  thatched  roots, 

3898.  Is  there  a great  demand  for  that  sort  of  thing 
locally? — There  is'  more  demand  than  we  care  to 
supply,  because  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  same  planta- 
tion to  be  continually  working  at  it,  and  we  are 
rather  anxious  now  to  gr.ow  a full  crop,  but  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  helping  themselves — becau.^ 
there  are  some  who  would  do  so  very  often — we  ha'e 
sometimes  to  put  them  into  court  for  it,  when  tnej 
get  too  bad.  We  try  to  prevent  that  by  supply11^ 

3899.  In  your  opinion  there  would  be  a considerable 
revenue  on  the  estate  at  Baronscourt  from  selling  ! , 
of  that  kind? — Yes  ; I believe  that  if  we  were  r“ 


people  of  that  sort.  We  have  not  gone  into  it  in  * 
wj  hnt.  it  occur,  to  me  while  talking  of  that  that 


something  like  that  would  be  a good  thing.  _ 
usuallv  do  is  to  give  it  nearest  their 
land.  ' That  is  not  a good  thing.  V®  t 

regret  cutting  trees  in  that  way,  but  we  do  it 
them.  Of  course  it  is  very  hard  on  these  farmers 
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living  in  a district  like  that,  where  they  cannot  get 
timber  except  foreign,  and  foreign  timber  is  very  ex- 
pensive, but  there  is  certainly  a sale.  I don’t  say  it 
would  be  a profitable  sale,  because  they  are  very  un- 
willing to  pay  much  for  it. 

3900.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  individual  trees 
would  pay  a considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of 
management  and  the  upkeep? — Yes.  There  is  some- 
thing in  that. 

3901.  Chairman. — How  many  of  these  outlying 
plantations  has  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  retained  in  his 
own  hands?  The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  in  respect  of 
these  plantations,  is  doing  the  sort  of  work  ap- 
parently that  it  might  be  supposed  that  County 
Councils  could  do  in  the  absence  of  anyone  like  him  ? 
—There  are  ten  fairly  large  plantations  we  have  re- 
tained outside  in  that  way. 

3902.  Professor  Campbeia. — Are  you  planting  any 
now  ? — Yes. 

3903.  Planting  much  new  ground  ?— Lately  we  have 
not  planted  much  new  ground  unless  it  fell  in  with 
what  we  were  planting  that  had  been  cut.  Last  year 
we  brought  in  two  small  fields  along  with  old  plan- 
tations that  we  did  up. 

3904.  Chairman. — What  sizes  are  these  plan- 
tations—what  is  the  smallest  in  size  of  the  ten? 

There  are  two  of  them  small  ( indicates ),  and  we  have 
retained  these  belts.  Both  of  these  were  surrounded 
by  a good  class  of  tenants. 

3905.  I want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  these  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ascertaining  what  sort  of  size  the 
County  Councils  might  manage. 

3906.  Professor  Campbell.— What  you  refer  to  I 
think,  would  be  from  about  7 to  50  acres?— Yes.’  I 
could  get  some  of  these  areas  accurately  from  other 

3907.  Chairman.— I only  want  them  in  round  num- 
bers?—From  7 to  50  acres. 

3908.  Seven  would  be  the  smallest  and  fifty  would 
be  the  largest  ?-Yes ; but  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
at  all  advisable  for  County  Councils  to  plant  areas  of 
7 acres.  The  difficulty  is  the  protection.  Of  course, 
n you  could  get  the  tenants  on  whose  land  the  7 acres 
S ° take  £ UP  and  do  it  right  that  would  do  away 
with  that  difficulty,  but  if  you  had  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense  of  haying  a man  to  look  after  it  you  would  want 
to  have  at  least  50  acres. 

rifn+l  ^ifty  acres  is  the  smallest  size  you  think  the 
County  Council  might  take  up  ?-Yes.  I have  a rough 

mUesy°T^f°  i’ave  about  50  acres  in  every  five 
cases  W0U,a  meant  gettil>g  one  farm  in  some 

three  T+  tW°,  ,°l;  pa,rt„.of  two  or  ^ may  be  part  of 
doubt  iVTld  be  dlfhcult  t0  Set  them,  there  is  no 

is  $£• 

joS’LS  Y"  £d  »°l  if”  ™ in  one  block 

any  pgerson  ^ ^.bu,  ,lf  w%re  obliged  to  employ 
acies^ the  better t0  **  th®  closer  togetber  your  50 
is  more  exnen  Jve  3 V6ry,  Snla11  area  ^ that 

Yon  m.,,6  uPenSlve  keep  up  relativelv  acre  for  acre 
fencing  y It  TieneridPUr  7+?Cre?  an  enormous  amount  of 
i»  ™ Urgoly.  If  it 

■'I'.oe  amonnt  °fro,a  belt  thel'e  is  a 

tiles  of  drainac,  /en,cinf-  Tllen  .yon  have  got  both 
3912  m 8 d°'  pro“ lhe  tenairt 

“■ini  a tenant’minht  SlC*  ?!a",atio”  yon 


a , ‘''-igosL  sized  plantation 

"™lth.r,?te rSSS n"'elj.bbe  “ *°  n,,1,aSe  1 

it  ought  to  h7t  g anything  over  a certain  s. 

s°me  public  author,?  Vv*  Zthf?  by  the  la”dlord 

3913  a?  , ty  hke  the  County  Council, 
small  enough  forfifw?+WOuld,yoTu  *ay  * would  be 
7ld  put  upon  ? re?  tenant?-1  don’t  think  you 
sh°uld  like  it  ?o  r, nt  m-,°oe  than  10  or  12  acres.  ' 
7o, » *e  « to  run  from  10  to  20  acres 


shown  on  the  map?— I know  it  fairly  well  by  going 
along  the  roads.  . 

391.6.  You  see  the  mountain  here  ( indicates ).  Is 
that  planted  up  to  the  top  ?— Nearly  all  the  land  that 
1 tbe  nature  of  on  mountains  is  turbary  in  use. 

3917.  So  you  don’t  know  in  that  area  of  any  block 
that  might  be  bought  or  . reserved  for  a really  bte 
forest  ?— Not  in  that.  way. ..  I think  .you  would"  have 
to  get  inferior  tillage  land  for  that, 

3918.  About  what  value  would  it  be  ? 2s.  6 d.  or  5s 
an  acre?— You  might  get  it  for  that. 

3919.  That  is  too  high  in  a country  like  this  where 
land  is  hard  to  get  ?— It  becomes  expensive  to  acquire 
it  in  that  way.  Even  that  mountain  turbary  would 
have  to  be  acquired.  There  are  grazing  rights  over 
the  whole  of  it;  and  a thing  you  oould  hardly  do  is 
to  put  any  considerable  planting  on  turbary  in  use 
And  besides  trees  on  what  you  call  the  quick  bog 

lfc  do  not  thrive  well.  It  would  not  be 
profitable  m any  case.  Land  that  would  be  con- 
tiguous to  that  turbary  would  give  a very  much 
more  payable  crop  if  you  could  acquire  the  land 
at  anythm.g  llke  a reasonable  price,  but  there  is 
difficulty  m getting  that.  There  is  another 
thing  in  connection  with  these  mountains  that  occurs 
to  me  as  interesting.  That  ( indicates ) is  the  face 
of  the  mountain  of  Bossy  Bell.  I „ot  perfectly 
certain  whether  it  was  planted  all  over,  but  there-  ii 
ilavi"S  >>“»  planted 

highei  than  what  that  shows.  1 

392°  Chairman. -What  is  the  height  now 
altitude'  Xt  °nly  gr°WS  0,1  BeSSy  Bel1  Up  t0  900  feet 
, ,3921;  Pr®fessor  Campbell.— Bessy  Bell  is  over 
1,300  feet?— Nearly  1,400. 

Tl  3922‘  P*AI™AN;~ TYou  say  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  been  planted  up  much  higher?— Yes  hi -her 

SatheWtree  ?h  ,gr0wing  ? and  th e liighest  portions 
of  the  trees  that  have  grown  are  scrub,  and  for  a bit 
they  get  Ingher  and  higher  as  you  come  down. 

3923.  Mr.  Montgomery.— The  upper  edge  of  that 

wood  is  not  very  promising  ?— It  is  not.  Another 
o lr  !L?nnei  n 7?  this  Planti"g-  That  is  the 

tire  ,?',??•  Stale‘  Unfortunately  for  this  purpose 
T t ^lncbsurvty  15  ?ofc  out  for  0U1'  district,  else 

The  nit  brUgbt  V61'*’  as  il  is  50  convenient, 
win  I 25-lnch.ls  cumbersome,  but  all  the  same  it 
will  show  my  point  m connection  with  that  planta- 
H°?-  Ifc  «>“«  mto  the  line  of  what  we  are  talking 
of  here;  also  it  goes  back  to  the  Board  of  Works  busre 
ness,  and  shows  where  trees  won’t  grow  and  where- 
they  have  grown.  le 

3924.  If  you  were  planting  on  the  best  system  it 
nnght  pay  you  better  to  plant  five  shillings  a yeai 
land  than  one  slnlhng  land  ?-That  is  my  point.  The 

Thl  *•  'Vtar  Iand  would  pay  you  mudl  better, 

-tne  difficulty  is  to  acquire  it. 

3925  Chairman.— In  your  opinion  it  would  pav 
better  to  acquire  land  of  medium  quality  rather  than 
what  you  call  waste  land  ?— It  would  pay  better 
but  in  saying  that  the  land  must  be  of  medium 

olf'il’Jt ianhildea  f ,the  turbary  and  ^amp. 

0 avalIahle,  and  the  swamp  is  no  use.  * 

3926.  Professor  Campbell.— Tt  i-~,  five  shiUings  till- 
age land  we  are  talking  of  ?— 1 The  felled  land  if 
prepared  and  planted  Over  in  that  place  there 
(indicates)  we  have  planted  any  amount  of  really 

!h? bSt^and1666’^^6  anyfc,hing  eIse’  Srow  best  on 

m n i 1 ,.Here  we  have  the  wood  we  call 
St  (whcates)  That  represents  the  plan- 
tation there  You  will  see  where  the  survey  shows 
blanks  all  through.  That  is  a fairly  high  altituTe 
and  the  bad  land  is  really  a failure.  You  see  it  on 
this  map.  L on 

3927.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— It  is  803  feet  high  I 


venJf  ;h«H+AIRMAf _It  is„n?  the  altitude  that  pre- 
W19  7 ‘T8.  dolnSfw<;n,  but  the  badness  of  the 
land.  The  badness  of  the  land  mainly.  The  alti 
tude  has  a little  to  say  to  it.  * 1C 

5929.  With  regard  to  the  altitude  on  Bessy  Bell 

thtnS2.5’f"t»T&”“S  °'  Pl“‘"g  ””h  biSb« 

y.„  b...‘d  - • vm-y  fc* 


X1  3914.  Profes^r1’?1  fr°m  10  to  20  ac«s. 

that  could  be  tnouehf??L:“A11  .portions  of  a wood 

owu  farm?— Yes  v tbl?  f nnS  fence  round  his 


. 3915^  Would  r flnce  t0  watchn  “ 

1,3(1  d the  demesne?  Do that  ^ map  again  y»“ 

meSne ' Do  you  know  all  that  country 


Nov.  28,1907. 

Robert  Bell, 1 
Esq. 
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Nov.  28. 1907.  spot  now  occupied  by  the  belt  of  scrub  ? — Certainly  ; 
tsrr:.—  I believe  that  there,  and  particularly  outside  that 

Robert  Bell,  ( indicating ) it  would  be  possible  now  to  raise  trees 

inside  the  shelter  of  the  good  trees  here,  and  work 
it  in  the  form  of  belts  to  a greater  distance,  and 
possibly  to  a higher  altitude  on  Bessy  Bell.  You 
could  certainly  get  a lot  of  timber  up  here  with 
the  shelter,  especially  if  it  was  well  drained.  It 
is  difficult  for  trees  to  grow  in  the  first  instance 
without  any  shelter  at  all,  and  an  older  belt  will 
shelter  a younger  belt.  Of  course  I don’t  want 
to  be  taken  as  stating  that  it  would  be  altitude 
alone,  because  it  is  a combination  of  altitude  and  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

3933.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  planting  on 
deep  bogs? — Yes.  It  was  a failure. 

3934.  Professor  Campbell.— On  quick  bogs? — Yes, 
on  quick  bogs,  where  the  drainage  was  bad,  it  was  a 
failure  altogether. 

3935.  Have  you  planted  on  old  dead  bog  ? — Bog 
that  has  not  been  cut.  The  particular  bog  I am 
thinking  of  now  I was  unable  to  find  any  bottom  at 
twelve  feet.  That  has  been  a failure.  Probably  I 
have  maps  here  that  would  give  some  considerable 
idea. 

3936.  How  do  you  plant  them  ? Simply  make  pits 
and  put  the  trees  into  them  ? — No.  We  don’t  as  a 
rule  pit.  We  plant  a small  tree,  and  put  it  in  with 
a notch. 

3937.  Do  you  do  that  in  the  quick  bog  ? — Yes. 

3938.  The  trees  would  not  grow? — Yes.  Of  course 
you  find  evidence  of  bog  trees  growing  well  on  the  edge 
of  an  open  drain,  but  whenever  you  go  back  from 
the  open  drain  they  won’t  grow. 

3939.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  throw  up  some 
soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  open  drain,  and  that 
that  is  the  area  on  which  they  grow  ? — That  happens 
too.  Often  in  places  we  have  carted  soil  for  par- 
ticular trees  and  planted  them  on  a higher  level  alto- 
gether. We  have  got  to  do  that  around  the  lakes  at 
Baronscourt.  We  have  got  a difficulty  with  the  flat 
ground.  It  is  just  a few  feet,  in  some  cases  not  more 
than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes.  If  you 
want  a particular  shrub  to  grow  there  you  have  got 
to  cart  in  foreign  material  and  plant  on  a mound,, 
and  the  material  from  the  drain  is  improved  by  its 
being  turned  out  and  exposed  to  the  air ; and  in  ad- 
dition the  superior  drainage  of  the  higher  level  also 
helps. 

3940.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — I see  in  your  epi 
tome  of  evidence  you  say  that  the  tenants  have  «.  pre- 
judice against  planting  ? — Yes. 

3941.  That  is  a pretty  broad  statement.  Why  are 
they  prejudiced — is  there  any  particular  reason  why 
they  should  be  prejudiced  against  them  ? — They  seem 
to  think  them  destructive  of  the  crops  by  shading 
them. 

3942.  That  is,  of  course,  where  they  overhang 
fields  that  are  tilled,  but  for  plantations  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  crops  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  more  prejudiced  against  them  than 
any  other  people.  I mean  to  say  that  given  plan- 
tations that  don’t  in  any  way  interfere  with  their 
own  comfort  or  profit,  they  are  not  more  against 
them  than  any  other  class,  I presume  ? — No,  but  if 
you  take  the  evidence  of,  facts  when  you  find  them 
not  retaining  any  plantations  that  they  get  and 
condemning  any  that  are  near  them  it  leads  one  to 
form  the  opinion  that  I had  in  my  mind  when  I 
put  down  that  statement. 

3943.  You  mean  that  where  there  is  a plantation 
that  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  land  they 
still  have  some  sort  of  prejudice? — I could  not  con- 
ceive a plantation  that  would  not  interfere  or  that 
the  tenants  would  not  think  interfered  with  their 
land  if  it  was  near  it.  They  would  consider  it  inter- 
fered seriously  with  their  crops,  and  they  would  not 
put  any  value  on  the  belief  that  it  would  be  a shelter 
to  their  stock. 

3944.  They  don’t  value  the  timber  for  shelter,  do 
you  say  ? — No.  They  condemn  it  so  far  as  crops  are 
concerned.  In  fact  they  often  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  working  through  these  plantations 
( indicates ). 

3945.  Professor  Campbell.— And  rightly  so?— It  is 
particularly  difficult  in  connection  with  hay,  but  it 
has  great  advantages  for  stock,  but  we  are  ivhat  you 
might  really  say  over-wooded. 

3946.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— But  the  tenants 
don't  object  to  planting  generally  more  than  any 
other  class  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  them 


Take  the  case  of  a landlord.  If  planting  interfered 
with  a landlord’s  profit  in  any  way  he  might  object 
to  it  just  as  much  as  a tenant,  but  take  plantations 
that  don’t  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  growth  of 
the  crops  ? — Yes  ; but  I have  great  difficulty  in  pic- 
turing before  my  mind  plantations  that  the  tenants 
would  not  consider  interfered  with  them,  and  I have 
heard  them  condemn  in  very  strong  language  planta- 
tions we  have  had  through  their  farms  in  the  nature 
cf  clumps. 

3947.  That  would  not  of  course  apply  to  planta- 
tions on  land  that  might  not  be  suitable  to  anything 
else.  I was  rather  astonished  to  hear  you  talk  of  ac- 
quiring farms  for  the  purpose  of  plantations.  Do 
you  contemplate  acquiring  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing trees  farms  that  are  new  in  cultivation  in  the 
ordinary  way?  The  reason  I ask  you  that  is  this: 
no  doubt  you  have  noticed  that  so  far  as  this  inquiry 
has  gone  the  great  effort  has  been  to  ascertain  where 
in  Ireland  is  land  that  might  be  suitable  for  planta- 
tions, and  which  is  not  now  very  useful  for  any 
other  purpose ; 'but  I never  heard  the  suggestion  be- 
fore that  farms  should  be  acquired  in  any  way?— I 
had  dn  my  mind  the  land  that  borders  turbary  on 
mountain  sides,  for  example.  There  is  a difficulty 
in  getting  higher  than  that,  and  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  very  practicable,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  poor  people  that  we  should  take  up  that  land, 
at  any  rate,  until  there  is  some  other  provision  for 
fuel,  or  until  the  place  is  cut  out.  If  you  could  get 
it  cut  out  it  would  be  quite  a different  thing.  Farms 
very  often  on  mountain  sides-  run  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  you  might  get  the  top  of  land  like  that, 
,and  it  could  be  no  great  loss  to  the  people  to  lose 
some  of  the  top  of  that  land.  You  can  find  that- 
around  Bessy  Bell  on  the  side  opposite  to  Barons- 
court. There  is  a great  amount  of  land  there  that 
is  net  really  worth  cultivating,  'but  it  is,  part  of  it, 
turbary,  and  it  is  all  counted  as  farms,  and  there  are 
claims  on  the  whole  of  it. 

3948.  You  only  refer  to  that  class  of  laud?— Yes; 
that  is,  the  land  that  should  be  got  eventually  if  you 
want  to  make  plantations  a.  practical  reality. 

3949.  You  say  that  existing  plantations  can  only 
be  preserved  by  the  landlords  retaining  them?— Yes. 

3950.  If,  as  a result  of  this  inquiry,  some  authority 
were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  existing 
-and  extending  plantations  that  would  be  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  landlords  preserving  them  ? — Yes ; I 
meant  by  saying  that  there  should  be  a provision  in 
the  Land  Act  binding  the  tenants  to  keep  them ; but 
that  would  not  always  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
having  them  watched  and  preserved  properly.  That 
would  be  a great  difficulty,  even  if  you  did  hand 
them  over  in  that  way.  It  is  considered  an  unpopu- 
lar thing  to  stop  a man  from,  say,  taking  game,  and 
it  would  be  so  considered  with  regard  to  plantations. 
“It  is  only  a tree;  he  may  take  that”;  but  a tree 
now  and  a tree  to-morrow  would  soon  destroy  a plan- 
tation. 

3951.  Of  course  they  should  be  kept  properly ; but 
my  point  is,  would  not  it  meet  the  case  just  as  well 
as  the  landlords  preserve  them  themselves  if  you  had 
some  authority  to  do  it  ? Would  not  that  suit  just 
as  well? — I think  that  would,  although  of  course,  in 
my  experience,  the  only  way  they  could  be  retained 
was  for  the  landlord  to  retain  them. 

3952.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  mean  under  the 
existing  law  ?— Yes,  under  the  existing  law. 

3953.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  there  much  de- 
mand for  timber  up  in  your  part  ? Have  you  sold 
any  timber  ?— Yes.  Of  course  there  is  a demand,  but 
at  a bad  price.  We  are  a trifle  too  far  from  a ship- 
ping port,  and  a great  deal  of  our  estate  is  too  far 
from  the  railway  station.  The  great  bulk  of  it  costs 
4s.  6<7.  per  ton  for  cartage  to  the  railway  station, 
and  that  makes  a very  big  hole  in  the  price  of  timber. 

3954.  Have  you  found  it  pay  up  there?— We  have 
not  run  it  for  that  at  all,  we  have  been  very  largely 
the  victims  of  circumstances.  We  had  a couple 
gales  that  blew  down  thousands  of  trees,  and  we  had 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  a glutted  market,  and  they 
brought  a lot  of  money  of  course,  as  the 
proverbial  windfall  usually  does;  but,  all  the 
same,  I could  not  say  it  was  profitable ; but  tha 
is  not  the  system  to  work  plantations  on  to  ma 
them  pay.  If  you  want  to  make  them  pay  the, 
should  be  planted  on  as  good  land  as  you  can  Se  : 
If  you  can  get  it  properly  attended  to  and  a *u 
crop  grown,  and  when  it  is  ready  market  it,  an 
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market  it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  that  is,  cutting  and 
clearing  it,  just  on  the  principle  of  a farmer  crop- 
ping his  fields,  so  ought  plantations  be  worked. 

3955.  You  have  not  worked  any  plantations  that 
way  ? — No. 

3956.  They  have  been  just  for  ornamentation  and 
so  on? — They  were  planted  just  for  ornamentation. 
The  fact  was  that  at  the  time  the  commercial  aspect 
was  never  thought  of  when  our  place  was  planted, 
but  we  have  an  idea  now  to  transform  them  into 
that.  It  has  been  done  on  one  or  two  estates  in 
.Scotland.  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  I know,  has  two 
estates.  He  got  a professor  from  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity to  go  over  them  with  his  forester,  and  they 
grouped  all  the  plantations  on  the  estates,  and  they 
are  shown  on  maps  in  different  colours,  which  are 
very  interesting.  The  different  colours  mark  the  year 
in  which  they  will  be  ripe  for  cutting,  and  it  would 
be  possible  for  Mr.  Ferguson  on  any  of  his  estates 
at  the  present  time  to  sell  timber  for  delivery  ten 
years  after  this,  and  when  he  cuts  he  could  either 
plant  the  same  area  again  or  an  area  equal  to  it. 

3957.  You  intend  to  do  that  for  the  future? — Wo 
intend  to  work  in  that  way.  We  plant  now,  and  as 
far  as  possible  grow  without  thining.  We  are  un- 
willing to  thin  new  plantations  now.  We  are  anxious 
to  save  them  till  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 

3958.  Mr.  Montgomery. — And”  if  you  had  a re- 
gular rotation  you  would  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty?—We  would  get  to  that.  It  would  be  possible 
in  our  place,  say,  to  sell  fifty  acres  and  plant  fifty 
acres  every  year.  That  would  be  the  proper  system”. 
That  has  not  been  the  system  estates  have  'been  run 
upon,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  old 
system. 

3959.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  point  about 
taking  farms  for  planting,  surely  it  would  be  no 


hardship  to  anybody  when  the  tenant’s  interest  on  a 
farm  came  into  the  market  if  the  landlord  or  the 
State  bought  it  and  planted  it? 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Oh,  yes;  farms  of  that 
kind,  of  course. 

Mr.  Montgomery. — You  think  it  better  to  bui- 
lt up.  I thought  there  was  a suggestion  you  were 
goum  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  farms? 

Witness. — I had  no  idea  to  do  that,  I am  only 
puttmg  it  out  as  a practical  idea  that  that  is  the 
land  you  anust  get,  but  how  to  get  it  is  another  thing, 
and  I would  certainly  have  no  idea  of  taking  an  acre 
from  a man  unless  it  was  in  the  market. 

' 3960.  The  tenants’  interests  in  these  parts  come 
into  the  market  from  time  to  time,  and  if  the 
land  is  bad  and  the  rent  is  bad  and  everything 
is  bad,  you  would  probably  buy  his  interest  at 
a price  that  would  enable  you  to  plant,  at  any 
iate,  in  combination  with  surrounding  lands?— 
They  could  be  in  the  very  place  I had  in  any  mind, 
Bessy  Bell.  There  is  a tenant  at  the  present  time  hope- 
lessly in  debt. ; in  fact,  lie  may  end  in  the  workhouse. 
That  man’s  interest  could  be  got. 

3961.  Of  course,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
him  and  everybody  else  ? — I would  be  the  last  to°pro- 
pose  in  any  way  to  take  land  from  them.  But  it 
would  be  well  for  the  country,  all  the  same,  were 
something  like  that  done,  if  it  could  be  managed  .in 
places  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  people.  It 
is  very  difficult  of  course — in  Ireland  much  more  so 
than  in  any  other  country — to  make  bargains  of  that 
sort,  because  the  people  have  a tendency  to  hang  on  to 
the  land  even  after  they  are  out  of  it, 

Mr.  W.  iRedmond,  m.p. — They  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  In  your  county  they  have  other  things  to  turn 
to,  T suppose. 

Chairman. — Thank  you  very  much. 


Nov.  28,  1907, 

Robert  Bell, 
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*“■  A-  * *•  *»  •«  Stars  Williams,  Weafe  & Co.,  Timber  Merchant*  Livernool 

examined.  r ' 


examined, 
the  timber 


3962.  Chairman. — You  are  engaged 
business  in  Liverpool  ?— Yes. 

3963.  Both  as  wood  merchant  in  the  rough,  and  as 
a manufacturer?— No,  but  I have  been  in  the  timber 
trade  all  my  life.  I am  now  dealing  principally  in 
timbers  that  have  undergone  some  process  of  manu- 
laeture,  such  as  sawn  and  planed  boards. 

3964  Do  you  manufacture  some  timber  yourself?— 
Ao.  it  you  will  permit  me  to  outline  my  views  to 
you,  that,  I think,  have  a distinct  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  you  will  gather  from  me 
m what  direction  you  best  can  question  me.  In  the 
? , Plac<:  I want  to  indicate  to  you  the  reasons  I 
/ a *or  believing  that  our  supplies  of  timber  from 
sources  are  steadily  diminishing,  and  that 
veirf  W°  Pr<?yl(Je  ? suPPJy  of  our  within  fifty 
ars  sball  find  ourselves  in  a precarious  situa- 
X1:  ,Iam  sorry  that  I am  unable  to  produce  any 
{Sr  figures  in  support  of  my  views.  The  figures 
that  are  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  inade- 
comrfiiX-  “Wiping.  Tbe  basis  on  which  they  are 
on  1Si  ent\rey  obsolete.  So  you  have  to  depend 
tlilX  ovldence-  tJie  value  of  which  depends  on 
°/tthe.  man  who  tenders  it.  The 
oxcluffi,m  ?°  -?f  foreign,  timber  into  G^at  Britain, 

- ciumug  furniture  woods  and  staves,  is  somewhere 


SoSlPT  abouthaH  “his" 

by  Nm-tl,byA  No.rthem  Europe,  and  one-thii- 
almost  nl  i 4m?nca-  This  annual  import  is 
a,rL!,ClufSlvel'V  composed  of  soft  woods  that 
and  mav  lw  !°-'i  ■ conStrUC-ive  purposes  generally, 
from  S‘X  to  comP“sc  the  red  and  white  deal 

Pine  an  1 X N°?'ay’  and  Sweden-  yellow  pine,  red 
lina’pine  Canada-  and  Pitch  Caro- 

Koueh  Xn"l  0l'egX  Plne  from  the  United  States, 
to  niakp  filng’  are  the  c,lief  woods  that  go 
opinion  wpI  t l6Se  £2^°°0,000  per  annum.  In  my 
great  sources " never  hope  to  be  independent  of  these 
sometW  w fXUp?.Iy’.bufc  1 think  we  could  do 
to  mv  °Xrds  reheving  the  situation  which  is, 
countries  tlL  7 CXrly  foreshadowed.  In  all  these 
England  is  vcXX*!*7  avallable  for  exportation  to 
is  yearly  decreasing,  and  this  decrease  is 


brought  about  both  by  the  depletion  of  their  forest  j.im6,  A 
wealth  and  by  the  growth  of  their  own  internal  Weile  L 
consumption.  In  the  case  of  America,  America  ex- 
ported manufactured  articles  in  1860  to  the  tune  of 
sixty  million  dollars,  in  1880  this  increased  to  120 
million  dollars,  and  in  1900  it  readied  400  million 
dollars.  Now,  with  this  great  development  of  her  in- 
dustries she  is  consuming  more  and  more  timber,  and 
she  is  consuming  it  faster  than  nature  is  replacing 
it ; so  that  we  shall  be  in  a very  serious  position 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence.  America  is  even  now 
importing  large  quantities  from  Canada,  and  I don’t 
think  there  is  a responsible  American  lumberman 
who  will  not  agree  that  within  a generation  America 
instead  of  exporting  will  be  importing  timber.  Saw- 
mills all  over  the  States,  owing  to  the  one  cause,  to- 
day have  to  go  much  further  afield  for  their  timber 
than  ten  years  ago.  They  could  obtain  their  require- 
ments a few  years  ago  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  null ; to-day,  in  many  cases,  they  have  to  go 
400  miles.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  these  facts 
have  a significant  incidence  to  the  United  Kingdom  \ 
3965.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Isn’t  it  a fact  that 
in  Canada  the  Government  are  taking  steps  to  con- 
trol this  depletion  of  the  forest  wealth? — Yes;  I am 
going  to  deal  with  that  presently.  Of  course  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  some  extent, 
ivill  relieve  the  situation.  It  will  permit  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  vast  forests  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
even  then  the  species  of  trees  that  are  produced  in 
that  region  are  limited  in  their  variety,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  application,  and  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  America  will  leave  very  little  over  and 
above  to  come  over  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  course 
the  Continental  countries  are  increasing  every  year 
their  importation  of  foreign  timber.  The  import  of 
foreign  timber  into  Germany  increased  within  five 
years  from  £4,000,000  to  £12,000,000.  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a corresponding  diminution  in 
her  exports  of  timber.  She  is  therefore  consuming  more 
leaving  less  and  less  of  the  world’s  supply  for  us.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  if  we  look  over  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  different,  timbers  for  some  years  past  we  do  not 
see  a corresponding  great  advance  in  the  values. 

X 
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How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  these  alarmist  re- 
ports about  the  growing  scarcity  of  timber?  It  is 
explained  in  this  way.  When  I first  came  to  the 
timber  trade,  twenty  years  ago,  the  import  of  timber 
into  this  country  consisted  almost  entirely  of  logs 
hewn  square  by  the  axe — roughly  hewn.  By  an  easy 
calculation  you  will  see  that  to  reduce  the  round 
piece  of  timber  to  the  square  log  necessitated  a waste 
of  about  40  per  cent.  The  Americans  have  gone  on 
improving  their  methods  and  machinery  until  now 
the  bulk  of  American  import  consists  of  sawn  woods 
and  often  boards  already'  planed;  and  although 
it  may  appear  an  anomaly  it  is  possible  for  the 
American  merchant  to  ship  planed  boards  into  Liver- 
pool cheaper  than  he  could  ship  sawn  boards,  because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  board  consequent 
on  planing — £ inch.  The  saving  in  the  freight  con- 
sequent upon  the  diminution  of  the  thickness  is 
greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  planing;  so  you  will 
see  the  whole  tendency  is  to  send  the  stuff  over  here 
as  nearly  manufactured  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  logs  came  in  here  roughly 
squared,  there  was  a waste  of  the  timber  as  supplied 
in  its  natural  form  of  about  40  per  cent.  To-day, 
with  sawn  boards,  with  planed  boards,  the  waste,  on 
the  average,  is  less  than  10  per  cent.  1,000  cubic 
feet  offered  by  nature  twenty  years  ago  only  produced 
600  cubic  feet;  to-day  it  produces  900  cubic  feet;  so 
it  has  increased  in  the  productiveness — that  same 
amount  of  timber— by  about  50  per  cent.  This 
operated  to  keep  the  price  down.  They  get  more  out 
of  the  timber  than  twenty  years  ago.  If  one  looks  at 
the  values,  and  sees  the  trifling  advance  in  different 
timbers,  it  is  possible  that  examining  the  values  alone 
one  might  be  lulled  into  a sense  of  false  security. 
If  you  take  a look  at  the  facts  of  the  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  prices  if  the  timber  were  being  im- 
ported the  same  way  as  twenty  years  ago  would  be 
100  per  cent,  above  to-day.  The  improved  methods 
of  manipulation  diminish  the  cost  of  production. 
Otherwise  the  prices  of  foreign  timbers  would  to-dav 
be  very  much  higher  than  they  are.  Besides  this 
there  are  the  bye-products  that  have  been  discovered 
from  timber  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Tliree-quar- 
ters  of  a million  per  annum  Germany  exports  of 
wood-pulp,  artificial  silk  to  the  value  of  two  millions 

per  annum;  artificial  horsehair;  wood-yarn 

3966.  Chairman'. — All  these  out  of  wood  ? — Yes. 
There  is  also  acetic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  All  these 
bye-products  have  been  developed  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  timber  has,  to-day,  an  increased 
productiveness.  And  I want  to  represent  that  the 
fact  that  timber  may  be  applied  to  so  many 
purposes  of  utility  is  an  additional  argument  for 
planting.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  I want  to  tell 
you  liow  we  know  that  the  forests  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  are  being  depleted.  In  the  first  place  we  see 
to-day,  on  the  market,  so  many  woods  that  were  not 
known  twenty  years  ago — hazel  pine,  orham,  satin 
walnut,  the  tupelo,  cotton  wood,  and  many  others. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  about  these ; and 
for  the  virtues  of  these  woods  that  I have  been  men- 
tioning, there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  They  are 
lacking  in  almost  all  the  properties  that  make  timber 
valuable  for  purposes  of  construction  generally.  So 
That  when  we  see  these  inferior  woods  growing  in 
import,  and  better  species  that  would  otherwise  be 
preferred  diminishing  in  import,  it  shows  that  these 
inferior  woods  are  filling  the  breach  that  has  been 
created  by  the  scarcity  of  the  better  woods— you 


3967.  Yes?— Then,  again,  in  most  of  the  civilisec 
countries  they  are  either  at  the  present  moment  contem- 
plating, or  have  in  active  operation  not  only  conser- 
vation but  afforestation  laws.  That  also  operates  tc 
diminish  the  supplies  that  would  be  available  for  this 
country.  1 have  already  explained  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  recognise  the  value  of  timber  as 
a natural  product.  I have  shown  it  in  the  care  tc 
prevent  waste.  Then,  again,  the  systems  of  measure- 
ments  have  become  more  stringent.  100  years  age 
the  English  timber  merchant  thought  very  little  oi 
timber.  Only  a few  years  ago  it  was  the  common 
custom  to  measure  English  timber  by  girthing  it 
with  a string  at  its  average  diameter,  doubling  the 
string  into  four,  which  was  taken  to  be  the  side  of  a 
square  piece  the  tree  would  make,  and  allowing  an 
inch  to  every  foot  of  the  quarter  girth  for  the  Sark. 

le  S°ne  ?astTithat  ln  English  timber.  That  has 
Iv  on  abandoned.  It  is  nowhere  known  to-day.  They 


found  on  doubling  the  string  there  was  a loss  of  5 pei. 
cent.  Then  they  used  a tape  in  some  cases.  Now 
they  use  a steel  tape,  because  they  are  making  a dis- 
pute about  the  stretching  in  the  tape  by  constant 
use.  To-day  it  is  becoming  a common  practice  to 
make  no  allowance  whatever  for  the  bark,  and  prices 
are  frequently  quoted  “tape  over  bark,”  so  that 
buyers  have  to  pay  for  bark  as  if  it  were  timber 
while  it  is  the  custom  in  oak  logs  imported  here  from 
the  Continent  to  charge  the  buyer  with  at- 
mosphere, an  octagon  log  being  measured  as 
if  it  were  square.  Then,  again,  the  average 
sizes  imported  are  decreasing.  At-  one  time 

when  I came  into  the  trade,  we  could  get  wide  logs 
of  walnut,  twenty  inches  square,  at  5s.  6 d.  a cubic 
foot-;  to-day  you  have  to  pay  10s.  for  it,  and  you 
can’t  get  all  you  want.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
Admiralty  asked  for  yellow  pine  timber  for  masts, 
seventy  feet  long,  twenty  inches  square.  You 
could  not  get  such  trees  to-day.  In  American  white 
oak— only  a few  3'ears  ago  you  could  get  boards  of 
twelve  inch  average  width.  To-day  seven  and  eight 
inches  are  the  most  shippers  will  undertake.  The 
average  widths  of  all  timbers  are  decreasing,  showing 
they  have  cut  down  the  better  trees.  The  forests  arc 
being  depleted  to  our  disadvantage.  I want  to  sav 
that  to  my  mind  all  these  are  eloquent  facts  as  aii 
argument  for  planting. 

3968.  What  class  of  wood  do  you  think  we  ought 
to  go  in  for  in  Ireland  to  meet  the  demand  you 
Have  indicated?— I believe  the  British  Isles,  owiiw 
to  climate  and  situation,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  pro- 
duce timbers  -that  in  their  properties  have  no  com- 
petitors anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I be- 
lieve the  British  oak  is  better  than  the  American 
oak.  I know  it  is  better  than  the  Continental  oak. 
the  ash  is  better  than  the  Continental.  English 
beech  is  better  than  American  and  Continental  beech, 
and  m every  case  is  preferred  amongst  consumers, 

3969.  You  mean  Irish  also?— Each  of  these  woods 
requires  different  consideration,  but  I think  that  the 
average  of  Irish  ash,  though  it  may  be  a little  in- 
ferior to  the  average  of  English  ash,  in  many  cases 
Tsmuch  superior  to  the  American.  But  it  is' a very 
difficult  matter  to  understand,  because  one  really 
wants  to  be  in  the  timber  trade  to  adequately  appre- 
ciate answers  to  questions  of  this  kind.  I know  this 
— five  or  ten  years  ago  when  the  American  ash  first 
came  in  there  was  a great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
it,  and  previous  to  that  the  field  had  been  held  be- 
tween English  and  Irish  ash,  and  consumers  univer- 
sally asked  for  English  ash.  The  Irish  ash-there 
was  a great  prejudice  against  it— was  said  not  to 
give  satisfaction.  I remember  one  case  where  timber 
merchants  employed  English  ash  from  Yorkshire, 
where  the  soil  and  ash  are  very  poor.  When  the 
customer  complained  they  represented  that  to  be  Irish 
ash  to  explain  it,  and  said  they  would  not  supply 
such  again.  So  there  is  prejudice  which  once  got 
noia  ot  the  British  consumers— it  is  fostered  perhaps 
by  the  merchants  themselves. 

3970.  We  have  somewhat  the  same  phenomenon  in 
other  industries?— Yes.  Irish  ash  might  be  said  to 
be  value  about  2,s.  a cube  in  Dublin  for  good  butts, 
lii©  average  of  American  ash — the  second  growth, 
round  white  ash,  on  contract  this  year  brought  about 
i 'j.  t'  i J tle  -A-mel'ican  ash  is  straighten  and  cleaner, 

^ 4.1  jla Vre  ?°  dohbfc  the  British  ash,  by  scientific 
methods  of  planting,  can  be  made  quite  equal  to  the 
American  ash  in  this  respect. 

3971.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  timber  not  having 
been  grown  on  scientific  lines?— Yes,  being  left  to 
nature. 


Erish  beech  has  a better  reputation  than  Irish 
ash  j—  res,  there  is  a considerable  import  of  Irish 
beech  into  England. 

3973.  I want  your  suggestion,  based  on  your  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  as  to  the  class  of  timber  you 
consider  would  be  most  profitable  in  Ireland  ?— Oak, 
ash,  beech,  and  elm;  you  can’t  be  wrong  with  these. 

3974  Are  prices  high  for  all  these  hardwoods  ?- 
res.  It  is  a common  idea  amongst  people  at  the 
present  time  that  these  hard  woods  don’t  pay  to 
plant,  but  the  tendency  of  the  market  shows  me  that 
they  are  going  to  pay.  The  economy  in  production 
1 have  spoken  of  may  be  said  to  have  reached  if5 
zenith  now.  Now  we  are  commencing  to  see  prices 
advance. 
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3975.  Explain  a little  more  fully  why  you  consider 
it  more  profitable  to  grow  the  hard  wood  timber's 
than  the  soft  ?— I have  not  suggested  that. 

3976.  I thought ?— What  I said  was  that  there 

was  a prevailing  impression  that  it  was  unprofitable 
to  plant  hard  wood,  but  that  it  was  right  to  plant 
soft  wood. 

3977.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  plant  hard 
wood  ? — No,  but  I say  it  is  equally  important  to 
plant  hard  woods;  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  soft 
woods  alone. 

3978.  A considerable  proportion  of  hard  woods?— 
Yes.  I am  not  speaking  about  Ireland — about  the 
United  Kingdom.  Regarding  the  competition  be- 
tween foreign  and  home-grown  hard  woods,  about  the 
only  wood  that  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  is  our 
native  beech,  against  which  the  American  birch  is 
imported. 

3979.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Foreign  Birch  against 
home-grown  beech? — Yes,  but  the  supply  of  home- 
grown  beech  would  not  be  adequate  for  the  demand.  At 
High  Wycombe  there  is  a great  chair-making  industry, 
largely  using  birch,  coming  in  from  Canada,  and  sold 
•n  London  at  Is.  a cubic  foot,  ready'  sawn. 


That 


cuuic  toot,,  reaay  sawn. 

may  have  injured  the  beech  industry— I don’t  know. 
I don’t  think  they  could  have  found'  all  the  beech  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  these  industries. 

3980.  How  would  home-grown  birch  compare  with 
the  Canadian  imported  ?— Our  home-grown  birch  is 
not  so  suitable  for  general  purposes  as  Canadian. 
There  is  a difference  in  their  properties. 

3981.  Chairman.— We  have  evidence  that  a good 
deal  of  Irish  beech  is  exported  for  the  purposes  ot 
bobbin  making? — I don’t  think  altogether  for  bob- 
bins. For  kindred  implements  it  is  also  good,  and 
tor  small  articles. 

3982.  What  are  the  other  industries  besides  the 
manufacture  of  bobbins  for  which  Irish  beech  is 
used  ni  England  ? — Irish  beech  comes  into  England 
tor  every  conceivable  variety  of  purpose  in  competi- 
tion with  our  English.  Everywhere  where  English 
beech  is  used  Irish  beech  can  be  used.  There  is  no 
difference  m the  properties  of  the  wood,  except  some 
parts  of  England  produce  better  beech  than  the 
general  average  of  the  Irish  beech. 

i 39,83-,.C;au  you  tel1  us  what  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
teecJi  That  is  imported  into  England  is  used  for  there  : 
wffat  is  it  mostly  used  for— the  beech  that  is  actuallv 
exported  from  this  country  to  the  English  market? 
Jj0Uk  n-ot  say  6xactly-  There  are  two  different 
p.inte  of  view  Large,  well-grown  timber  i.  in  re- 
quest,  tor  washing-machine  rollers,  and  it  is  often 
iv-s  in0"  tlle.9uartei:  for  the  rollers  of  household 
maphines.  Smaller  timber  enters  into  a 
be  fill  d Vayiety  °f  P^P^es,  chief  among- which  may 
wood  k I™1  "“Foments.  The  very  smallest  of  the 
lnt°  SmaU  articles’  such  as  bobbins 

ia5SVbVi?J/aV°  Ix‘eU  toW  that  ^re  are  factories 
tow  !!,  bobhms  are  manufactured  which  almost  al- 

» S mnl  fVT11'  “ f“‘'  " « »»  dMd 

r.pply?—1  dal'esay. 

oxm  kiwi  ,kn?,T,of  a,,y  such  institution  of  your 
bobbin  Company.  They 
ioorie  tr  fab  e quantil,ies-  They  would  be  the  right 
TQAA  * examme  011  that  subject, 
lias  no  GSlllT  1 Genei-aUy.  The  smaller  beech 

cheap  and  S1'  mtnnsic  properties,  but  it  is 
asedPf01!L!,  sycamore  and  similar  woods  are 
39S7  v la  altlc  es  almost  indiscriminately, 
going  to  I?"1  general  evidence  is,  as  hard  wood  is 
«ecelitv  t 'lSed  "!0Ve’  that  it  is  a matter  of  urgent 
country^ Yes*1  °VK  e for  the  future  supply  in  this 

<4TLTfi.  SS5»  » orop  that  would 

been  to.Lho  im?  *‘T  to  “ f”  ««  Had  it  not 
>14  A Sr”;"1  “ of  ■"“Plpnlatio,,, 

of  Production  Jna<pinery.  which  decrease  the  cost 
much  as  it  m,bGr  t°-day  'vould  be  worth  twice  as 
,his  resneet  i.'  lhe„cha»ges  I have  pointed  out  in 

i»«f  w™t  ,?:;;S  ‘*k»  n«* » im>! 

'bat  short  1!  /,°  trade,  twenty  years  ago.  In 
trade,  this  evolution  “T,1  have  been  in  the 
has  occurred  sl  i f -T  r?“gh  logs  to  planed  boards 
. 3989.  You  \ . the  sltuation  is  acute. 

,s  going  to  getSW  **aso1?  ''"h-V  the  value  of  timber 
possibly.  b ■ tllau  rts  present  price?— It  can’t 


3990.  On  the  contrary,  your  anticipation  as  it  is 
bound  to  increase?— No  doubt.  Increase,  too,  very 
appreciably.  When  we  take  a survey  of  the  Southern 
temperate  Zone  we  see  that  at  present  forests  in- 
land are  being  opened  up.  We  get  the  white  pine 
in  JNew  Zealand.  It  is  not  expected  to  last  forty  or 
ntty  years.  Conifers  are  getting  very  scarce.  Aus- 
tralia produces  none  of  importance. ' In  Southern 
America,  Chili  is  exhausted  for  cutting.  There 
the  timber  has  no  value.  I have  been  there,  and 
seen  it. 

3991  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Pine  from  Aus- 
tridia?— Yes,  but  the  species  are  few,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  gregarious  to  be  ever  developed  beyond 
local  consumption  in  that  country. 

3992.  Isn’t  tliei-e  a great  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  wood  from  Australia  ?— Yes,  but  it  consists 
entirely  of  hard  woods,  such  as  Jarrah,  Karri,  and 
Blue  Gum  It  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
The  Blue  Gum  is  substituted  for  English  oak  for  a 
variety'  of  purposes. 

3993.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— Is  there  much 
■Jarrah  in  West  Australia? — Any  quantity'. 

3994  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Do  you  tell  me  the 
Blue  Gum  is  substituted  in  England  for  oak?— In 
many  cases  for  English  oak,  but  it  does  not  give  the 
same  satisfaction. 

3995.  It  doesn’t?— No,  its  substitution  is  being 
compelled  by  the  scarcity  of  the  English  oak  and  the 
American. 

3996.  Still,  it  is  serviceable  wood?— Not  so  service- 
kible  as  oak. 

3997.  Not  as  the  best,  but  still  good? — Yes. 

3998.  And  its  use  is  on  the  increase  ? — Yes. 

3999.  Tell  me,  do  you  get  much  Irish  wood  in  your 
business  ?— Very  little.  At  one  time  we  used  to  get 
it.  We  have  drifted  out  of  that  business  into 
American  and  Canadian. 

4000.  Why  ?— Because  it  is  more  profitable. 

‘J0?1-  What  I want  to  ask  is  this:  used  you  to  get. 

a lot  of  Irish  timber  ? — Ait  one  time. 

4002.  You  don’t  now?— No;  very  seldom. 

4003.  Is  it  because  you  can  get  the  foreign  more 
cheaply  or  because  the  supply  is  not  as  large  as  it 
used  to  be  ?— I could  not  so  say.  We  found  we  made 
more  profit  m handling  Southern  American  ash, 
rattier  than  English,  and  American  oak  rather  than 
English. 

4004.  Although  it  is  not  so  good  ?— America  pro- 
duces a great  many  species  of  oak,  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  timber  trade.  The  red  oak  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  worst  English  oak,  but  the  white  oak 
is  almost  equal  to  the  English  oak.  In  many  cases 
oak  AmCnCan  wlute  oak  is  quite  equal  to  English 

40q5-.  isn’t-  there  more  of  a demand  for  English 
and  Irish-grown  oak  and  other-  timber  than  there  is 
for  the  American  ?— No. 

4006.  No?— No;  because  it  doesn’t  grow  to  such 
convenient  sizes.  There  is  a tremendous  import  of 
American  oak  wagon  planks,  three  to  five  inches 
thick  and  twelve  inches  wide,  and  up  to  twenty-two 
feet  long.  If  you  asked  any  Irish  or  English  timber 
merchant  to  produce  these  it  would  be  6s.  and  7s.  a 
cubic  foot.  In  Liverpool  they  sold  at  2s.  5 d.  The 
natural  forest  conditions  in  America  have  produced 
clean,  straight  trunks  that  permit  the  conversion  of 
large  sizes  and  long  lengths  ; but  by  scientific  methods 
ol  planting  we  will  produce  trees  of  similar  char- 
acter. 

4007.  Supposing  there  was  a sufficient  supply  in- 
Ireland  as  well  as  England  of  clean  timber,  scien- 
tifically handled,  and  put  on  the  market,  would  there 
be  a good  demand  for  it,  say,  in  businesses  like 
yours  ? — Certainly.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  would  fulfil  everything  you  want,  as  well 

4008.  The  imported  ? — Better.  That  is  to  say, 
scientifically  planted,  and  produced  in  similar  form 
to  the  American. 

4009.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not?— The 

day  is  coming  when  we  shall  see  the  advantage  of 
our  British -grown  timbers,  not  because  they  will  crush 
out  foreign  competition,  but  because  the  foreign  com- 
petition will  have  entirely  fallen  away.  I have 
already  shown  that  this  is  what  we  have  to  provide 
for.  . 

X *2 


Nov.  28,  190 
JameaX 

Wcale,  Esq. 
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Noe,  28  1907.  4010.  Mr.  Montgomery. — How  does  the  best  coni- 

— - . for  wood  we  can  produce  here  compare  with  the  best 

James  A;  foreign  deal  ? — That  is  a difficult  question — the 
Weale,  Esq.  species  are  so  various.  Dr.  Henry  could  tell  you 
whether  tile  yellow  pine  of  Canada  would  grow  well 
in  this  country.  I don’t  know.  Pinus  Strobus  is 
the  finest  conifer  the  world  produces.  It  is  the  only 
timber  that  can  be  used  in  the  most  difficult  thing  I 
know — pattern  making. 

4011.  Are  you  in  a position  to  compare  the  same 
species  of  spruce  and  silver,  the  best  foreign  timber 
and  the  best  home-grown  timber  ? — Intrinsic  property 
of  the  timber  ? 

4012.  The  actual  timber.  We  know  that  we  can 


grow  soft  deal  as  well  as  the  foreigner,  but  whether 
we  can  grow  as  good  hard  deal  owing  to  the  climate 
as  is  grown  in  places  where  they  have  a severe  winter 
is  a question  ? — I don’t  know.  I could  not  venture 
an  opinion  on  that.  I see  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  white  deal  being  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  land  is  inferior.  It  is  being  largely 
used  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  strength,  is 
soft,  and  when  dry  will  break  across  like  a carrot. 
We  could,  I believe,  grow  as  good  as  that. 

4013.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.t. — I hope  the  next  time 
you  come  over  we  will  have  forests  here  to  suit  you?— 
I hope  so. 


Augustine 
Henry,  Esq., 


Augustine  Henry,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.l.s.,  Reader 

4014.  Chairman.— You  are  Reader  in  Forestry  at 
Cambridge  University  ? — Yes  ; since  the  1st  October 
last. 

4015.  You  served  sometime  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  besides  this? — I have  been  pretty  well  every- 
where in  the  Northern  Temperate  regions,  and  I have 
been  interested  in  forestry  for  about  twenty  years. 
During  the  past  four  or  five  years  I have  visited 
nearly  every  county  in  Ireland  and  have  amassed 
statistics  on  arboriculture  and  forestry  for  publication 
in  the  book  entitled  “ The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,”  which  is  now  appearing  under  the  joint 
authorship  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Elies,  f.r.s.,  and  myself. 

4016.  And  you  have  formed  some  conclusions  from 
your  observations  ? — I have. 

4017.  Perhaps  then  you  would  give  them  to  us,  and 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  would  be  to  follow 
your  memorandum*  ? — Yes  ; I don’t  consider  anything 
can  be  done  in  regard  to  existing  woods  so  long  as 
those  woods  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
I wrote  a memorandum  § for  the  Department  about 
four  or  five  years  ago;  and  I went  into  the  question 
ot  what  had  been  done  in  foreign  countries  with  re- 
gard to  proposed  restrictions  bn  the  owners  of  woods 
and  compulsory  restrictions  as  to  the  felling  of  tim- 
ber. You  cannot  carry  out  such  restrictions.  Da 
minimis  non  curat  lex.  Nobody  cares,  except  for 
•esthetic  purposes,  whether  a wood  of  five  or  ten  acres 
exists  or  not.  Any  legislation  on  that  subject,  I 
think,  would  do  no  good,  especially  in  this  country. 

4018.  Mr.  Montgomery.— As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
have  ceased  on  the  Continent  to  try  and  apply  legis- 
lative control  to  the  management  of  private  woods 
they  now  confine  themselves  to  the  prohibition  of 
clearing  ?— That  is  so.  What  they  do  is  this.  They 
won’t  allow  anyone  to  convert  woodlands  into  arable 
land  or  pasture  by  clearing  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  some  authority.  But  as  to  cutting  down  one 
acre  and  then  planting  another,  intervention  in  that 
kind  of  business  would  cause  great  friction,  and  is 
perfectly  useless.  That  is  my  opinion. 

4019.  Chairman. — What  is  your  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  that  now  exists  in  Ireland  ’—Well,  it 
is  really  a little  too  late  now,  because  when  the  legis- 
lation for  the  transfer  of  land  from  landowners  to 
tenants  was  being  arranged  it  was  quite  evident 
to  every  thinking  person  in  this  country  that  a great 
many  of  the  holdings  were  uneconomic  holdings  bring- 
ing misery,  and  not  happiness  to  those  concerned. 

I here  are  many  farms  in  Ireland  where  it  would  be  a 
mercy  to  take  the  tenants  away,  as  e.g.,  those  on  moun- 
tain land,  although  sometimes  this  kind  of  land  might 
be  useful  as  accommodation  land;  but  the  existing 
fejgnr*y*gr*tl»  s*««e»‘yp»  uveiy  kind  „{  baf 
noming  as  well  as  any  good  holdings.  I believe  this 
Department  did  its  best  to  provide  a remedy  viz.  : — 
that  land  unsuitable  for  agriculture  or  pasture  should 
pt  ^ansrfel?'ed.  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
?riL°L\SrlCUlt^  *nd  ultim«tely  belong  either 
to  the  State  or  the  County  Councils.  And,  of 
vet1S,mstV  fei'e  “«a  §1-eat  deal  of  land  that  has  not 
tenants  I,/1’?"  ilf-  llands  of  ,the  landlords  to  the 
tenants,  an  immediate  amendment  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  should  be  made  by  a short  Act  It 
would  not  be  of  a contentious  character  as  nublS 
opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  it  ’ BS  puWlc 

4020.  Amendment  to  what  effect?— A simple  amend 
,mmt.  providing  that  all  land  .boat  to  be  3 by”"d- 

*  See  Appendix  32. 
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lord  to  tenants  that  shall  be  worth  less  than  half  a 
crown  an  acre,  by  Griffith’s  valuation,  should  be  sche- 
duled by  the  Department. 

4021.  You  mean  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; my  idea  is  it  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  County  Councils,  who  would  be  the 
owners,  but  their  ownership  should  be  restricted  in 
the  same  way  that  all  communal  ownership  of  woods 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  etc.,  is  restricted. 
Similar  restrictions  occur  in  the  case  of  woods  be- 
longing to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  Town  Coun- 
cils, hospitals,  etc.  While  these  public  bodies  own 
the  woods,  the  management  is  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  laid  down  by  the  various  Forest 
Departments.  That  would  suit  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.  The  locality  would  have  to  pay,  for  the 
public  ought  not  to  get  land  or  woods  for  nothing. 
The  County  Council  should  be  empowered  to  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose,  and  also  to  levy  a rate  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  operations,  and  it  would 
be  the  business  of  the  Department  to  have  a State 
Forestry  Office  which  would  make  suitable  plans  to 
prevent  anything  foolish  being  done  in  the  way  of 
planting  unsuitable  land  or  in  the  way  of  bad  man- 
agement. 

4022.  You  think  it  would  be  useless  for  the  State 
to  acquire  blocks  of  less  than  1,000  acres? — Well,  500 
acres  could  probably  be  done  with.  Many  people 
don’t  know  what  a wood  is  like  in  this  country. 
They  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  Black  Forest 
or  the  Vosges.  A forest  is  a large  body  of  trees 
depending  upon  each  other  for  support  and  warmth, 
existing  and  growing  as  one  community.  It  is  by  no 
means  a belt  of  trees,  and  a belt  of  trees  gives  no  idea 
of  what  is  wanted.  If  the  State  goes  in  for  purchas- 
ing anything  less  than  500  acres,  such  lots  ought  to 
be  called  shelter  belts.  Their  management  ought  to 
be  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  that  of  the 
large  plantations.  Foresters  have  no  business  to  pay 
for  the  shelter  or  fencing  of  farms.  If  you  are  going 
in  for  forestry,  let  us  have  it.  Smaller  lots  than  500 
acres  ought  to  be  called  shelter  belts. 

4023.  These  plots  of  500  acres  or  over  are  what  you 
call  economic  or  commercial  forests? — Yes;  commer- 
cial forests ; forests  meant  to  pay. 

4024.  Your  view  is  that  the  timber  to  be  grown 
should  be  quick-growing  timber ; timber  that  would 
give  rapid  results? — Certainly,  and  for  two  reasons. 
No  forestry  ought  to  be  attempted  unless  it  will  pay. 
Many  people  look  upon  forestry  as  a branch  of 
aesthetics  ; they  look  upon  the  establishment  of  forests 
in  the  same  way  as  they  look  upon  the  establishment 
of  an  Art  Gallery,  as  being  very  beautiful.  I agree 
with  that  to  a certain  extent,  but  forestry  ought  to 
be  made  to  pay.  We  know  that  by  planting  slow- 
growing  trees  the  return  is  in  the  distant  future. 
It  is  like  investing  one’s  money  in  Consols ; it  may 
be  safe,  but  it  is  quite  unremunerative.  It  is  not 
like  an  ordinary  investment.  The  great  forests  of 
oak  in  France  don’t  pay  at  all  in  that  way.  They 
produce  a very  large  return  of  timber  per  acre.  Take 
the  best  forest  of  oak  in  France,  the  forest  of  Berce, 
which  produces  annually  £3  an  acre.  If  you  swept 
away  all  the  timber  and  had  it  sold — the  whole  forest 
is  6,000  acres— you  would  get  £200  per  acre  for  the 
timber,  which,  as  now  invested,  only  brings  in  one 
and  a half  per  cent. 

§ See  Appendix  46. 
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4025.  You  mean  they  are  only  getting  one  and  a 
half  pei'  cent,  now? — Yes;  whereas  if  they  cut  the 
whole  forest  down  and  invested  the  amount  realized 
they  would  get  nearer  to  five.  But  foreign  Govern- 
ments look  upon  forests  as  reserves,  as  so  much  stored 
up  wealth  against  danger,  coming  by  way  of  invasion 
or  by  calamity.  These  forests  are  a large  portion  of 
the  war  chests  of  France  and  Germany  and  are  so 
looked  upon  by  their  political  economists.  The 
forests  of  Germany  are  worth  as  they  stand  one  thou- 
sand millions  sterling,  and  they  are  considered  a re- 
serve to  provide  against  the  time  when  the  nation 
shall  be  in  a bad  way.  We  are  not  contemplating 
that  in  the  afforestation  of  Ireland.  What  we  con- 
template is  a commercial  scheme. 

4026.  That  being  so,  you  are  in  favour  of  trees  that 
will  give  the  quickest  return  ? — Yes,  they  will  be  the 
best,  and,  furthermore,  they  will  encourage  further 
planting.  People  are  much  exercised  whether  there 
are  two  million  acres  of  waste  lands  or  five  or  six  mil- 
lions. To  me  it  is  not  a matter  of  importance  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  something  should  be  done 
to  get  something  above  ground  that  would  show  that 
forestry  is  going  to  become  a paying  concern.  The 
quicker  your  returns  the  better;  people  will  begin  to 
see  there  is  something  in  it. 

4027.  Now,  as  to  the  choice  of  trees  to  be  grown  ? — 
Well,  upon  that  I want  to  say  a word,  and  it  is  this, 
that  if  you  look  at  the  trees  grown  in  Ireland  you 
will  find  the  number  of  native  trees  in  Ireland  is 
extremely  limited.  The  beech  is  a foreign  tree  in 
Ireland.  Many  people  are  not  aware  of  that. 

■ introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 


century. 

.4028.  Mr.  Montgomery. — It  is  pretty  well 

naturalised  ?— That  does  not  matter.  It  is  a foreign 
tree.  People  talk  of  domestic  larch  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely foreign  in  Ireland  and  grows  in  a soil  and 
climate  different  from  that  which  it  has  in  its  own 
home.  English  elm  is  foreign,  sycamore  is  foreign. 
These  are  exotic  trees. 

4029.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — What  are  the 
native  trees  of  any  value  ? — The'  native  timber  trees 
are  oak  and  ash,  ulmus  montana.  Limes  are  not 
natives.  There  are  few  species  of  native  trees, 
therefore,  I say  the  mere  fact  that  a species  is  exotic 
or  foreign  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  planted.  We  grow  larch  better 
than  any  country  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  and  we 
grow  sycamore  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  its  native 
home.  Take  the  chestnut,  the  sweet  chestnut,  a 
Mediterranean  tree,  for  instance.  There  is  one  at 
Kossanagh  planted  in  1741,  and  now  twenty-nine  feet 
girth.  Prejudice  should  not  exclude  foreign  trees, 
le  question  is  whether  they  will  grow,  and  whether 
it  treated  as  forest  trees  they  will  do  well.  After  I 
naa  gathered  my  facts  as  to  exotic  trees  in  Ireland  I 
lormed  my  theory,  and  my  theory  is  this,  that  owing 
,,  * le  ll!  s,lr  position,  extreme  mildness  and  rainy 
nature  of  the  winter,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  ex- 
®lve  rainfall,  the  climate  o.f  Ireland  differs  in  every 
+llopect  fi’om  tlle  climate  of  Continental  Europe  or  of 
i STCater  part  of  France.  Where  we  have  an 
_ 1 1 °gous  cl  i in  ate  the  same  species  of  trees  do  very 
there  v"  Washington,  and  Oregon 

fall  , ^“  Stream,  a rainy  winter,  and  a rain- 
land  Tf'y  P‘9Val  el  to  that  of  the  west  half  of  Ire- 
tliat  tl>  * y01,1 ,0l?k  afc  t,le  rainfall  maps  you  will  see 
■of  the  l"?*  lal.  Ireland  is  very  rainy,  and  most 
Col  mb  aa  wan,<l  'V'1  thj?  rainy  belt.  In  British 
the  ,'8!,  " aslungton,  Oregon,  and  California 
forests  are  the  greatest  forests  in  the 
•espects,  and  certainly 


many 


they 


and  nil  H i : 1 xne  rvortn  lei 
Pacific  Wltb°ut  exception  that  grow  on  the 

and  \v  , dst  have  done  extremely  well  in  Ireland 
^est'IfiEn^d  lhe  mTeSt  °f  S“tland  and  th«  South- 
trees  on  •,  ? alK  ' -Pbe  non-trial  of  the  fast-growing 
■conservatism  a^f6nSCale  • J,s  simP13r  due  to  the  innate 
feet  knowWi^  t lerSe  }slands>  backed  up  by  imper- 
features  of  th  86  v °f  i remal'kable  and  peculiar 
to  the  climnf  6 C]UTnaJ€  oi  lre,and-  Th©  only  parallel 
°f  North  Am  • ri'eland  is  that  of  the  Pacific  slope 
of  Western  tfvICa  and  that  of  the  maritime  regions 
wore  different  an°e  and  Portugal.  No  countries  are 
and,  sav  pit"  reS?rd  to  tree  growth  than  Ireland, 
these  Wlrnv  n tF,rance  alld  all  Germany.  That 
‘ave  not  been  grown  on  a forest  scale  in 


these  islands  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  merely 
been  planted  as  specimen  trees  here  and  there,  as  e.q. 
Wellingtonia.  It  should  be  tried  upon  a forest  scale. 
I have  seen  it  grown  on  a forest  scale  in  England, 
ancl  it  seems  to  grow  as  fast  as  other  forest  trees.  It 
should  be  tried  as  a timber  tree  in  dense  stands. 
Wellingtonia  plants  at  first  cost  five  guineas  a-piece. 
It  is  only  on  the  Rothschild  estate  one  can  see  them 
grown  together  in  a big  lot  of  1001  trees. 

4030.  Mr.  Montgomery. — What  is  their  value  in 

their  own  country— to  what  use  is  the  timber  put? 
— they  are  all  timber  very  suitable  for  what  is 
known  as  general  house  work,  indoor  furnishing, 
planks  and  ceiling,  and  general  indoor  construction 
—doors,  windows,  etc.  They  correspond  to  deal- 
good  deal.  These  trees  must  be  planted  with  great 
care  Die  Redwood  must  be  only  planted  in  the 
mildest  climate  near  the  seaside.  It  gives  mar- 
vellous results.  In  Buckinghamshire  there  is  one 

and  remember  a single  tree  does  not  give  an  idea 
such  as  a forest  would  of  the  growth— there  is  a fine 
redwood  planted  in  1847.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
ninety-four  feet  with  a girth  of  eleven  feet.  It  is 
now  six  inches  more  in  girth  than  when  I measured 
it  three  years  ago.  It  is  still  growing  at  the  rate  of 
two  inches  a year  in  girth.  It  was  planted  at  a cost 
ol  live  guineas  when  it  was  only  one  foot  high,  and 
two  years  old.  A Redwood  at  Woodstock  in  Kil- 
kenny,  probably  a younger  tree,  is  still  larger. 

4031.  So  that  all  these  exotic  trees  do  well  here  ?— 
Not  all  exotic  trees,  but  those  which  I have  recom- 
mended in  my  memorandum.*  The  Douglas  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  tree.  It  is  now  largely  planted  in 
Aberdeen  on  the  Durris  Estate,  and  the  forester  there 
thinks  it  comes  very  close  to  larch  in  value.  Many 
people  object  to  it  because  of  its  liability  to  lose  its 
leading  shoots,  but  this  is  simply  due  to  want  of 
shelter.  It  requires,  in  order  to  grow  fast,  a moist 
climate,  and  this  is  obtained  in  Ireland.  Thuya 
gigantca  yields  valuable  timber,  grows  very  fast, 
and  is  a shade-bearer  suitable  for  mixture  with 
larch  and  Douglas  fir ; it  is  easy  to  raise  and 
transplant,  and  is  invariably  healthy  in  our 
climate.  It  has  succeeded  as  a forest  tree  at  Dartrey, 
in  Monaghan,  and  at  Benmore,  in  Argyllshire.  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  memorandum  its  growth 
on  Lord  Dartrey’s  estate  and  what  Lord  Dartrey’s 
opinion  was  of  the  timber.  At  Dartrey,  planted  in 
1882,  in  mixture  with  larch,  Douglas  fir,  and  spruce, 
it  gave  after  twenty-two  years’  growth  the  most  tim- 
ber of  the  four  species,  averaging  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height  and  four  and  a half  in  girth,  the  Douglas 
being  about  the  same  height,  and  three  and  a half 
feet  in  girth.  Lord  Dartrey  considers  the  timber  of 
thuya  grown  on  his  estate  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Hie  best  larch.  At  Benmore,  after  twenty-four  years’ 
growth,  thuya  has  attained  fifty  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  in  girth.  The  timber  there  is  better  than 
larch  for  planting  and  fencing,  being  less  liable  to 
warp  and  crack.  It  is  suitable  for  telegraph  poles, 
telephone  poles,  and  mining  work.  Another  matter 
upon  which  I have  not  laid  any  stress  here  is  the 
uses  to  which  such  wood  can  be  put  owing  to  the 
cheap  methods  of  creosoting.  I don’t  mean  creosot- 
mg  under  pressure,  but  creosote  by  simple  boiling. 
You  don’t  quite  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point,  but  we 
will  call  it  boiling.  Timber  that  was  absolutely 
worthless  five  or  ten  years  ago  is  now  very  valuable 
for  outdoor  purposes  owing  to  these  creosoting 
methods. 


A tob.  28,  1907. 

Augustine 
Henry,  Esq., 


4032.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  cost  of 
this  creosoting.  We  had  a railway  engineer 
here  yesterday  and  lie  spoke  about  the  new 
methods  of  impregnating  with  creosote  to  a 
certain  depth  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
thoroughly  impregnating  by  pressure.  Can  you  tell 
us  anything  about  this  process? — Yes,  I know  of 
that  very  well.  They  do  it  on  estates  witli  fencing 
stakes,  etc.,  but  of  course  the  railway  com- 
panies could  do  it  very  much  cheaper,  because  they 
would  do  it  on  so  much  a larger  scale.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a tank  and  put  fuel  under- 
neath, which  is  no  expense,  because  the  useless  wood 
about  tile  place  serves  as  fuel.  In  this  tank  you 
have  your  creosote  mixture  and  yon  bring  it  up  to 
near  the  boiling  point,  and  you  put  in  your  stakes, 
or  sleepers,  or  rails,  or  whatever  you  want,  and  you 
keep  them  there  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
and  then  they  are  impregnated  very  considerably. 

See  Appendix  32. 
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Nov.  28  1 907.  4032a.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  give  such  a 

' — 1 ’ lasting  material  as  where  you  impregnate  under 

Augustine  pressure  ? — No ; impregnating  under  pressure  is  a 

Henry,  Esq.,  m0re  perfect  system  ; but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
m.a.,  P.I-.S.  simpler,  and  works  very  well,  and  it  lias  enabled  a 

clever  land  agent  on  the  Ashton  Estate  near  Bristol 
to  use  up  wood  that  never  used  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
forest  before. 

4033.  Chairman. — It  is  a cheaper  process? — A 
much  cheaper  process. 

4033a.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Cheaper  than  pressure? 
— Yes  ; and  it  can  be  done  on  any  estate. 

4034.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  material? 
Is  it  cheaper?  Is  it  what  they  describe  .as  tar  oil? 
— What  I saw  used  was  ordinary  creosote.  I did 
not  go  deeply  into  the  process,  but  it  is  very  effective 
and  very  cheap,  .and  enables  waste  wood  to  be  used. 

4035.  About  how  many  of  these  twenty-five  year- 
old  thuyas  has  Lord  Dartrey  standing  now?— So  far 
as  I remember  .about  two  or  three  acres. 

4036.  ‘Two  or  three  .acres,  with  nothing  else? — No; 
mixed  with  larch,  spruce,  and  Douglas.  But  there  is 
a much  finer  example  of  this  kind  of  plantation  on 
the  Clyde.  There  is  a very  large  estate  there  now  be- 
longing to  iMr.  Younger.  It  was  laid  out  by  Gus- 
tave Dole  land  its  former  owner  .about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  They  planted  exotic  trees  cn  masse  on  a 
forest  scale.  He  could  give  of  course  the  exact  num- 
bers. Now  .indeed  the  whole  mountain  side  of  very 
poor  land  is  covered  with  trees.  You  have  only  to 
walk  outside  the  plantation  to  see  what  the  soil  ;is 
like.  They  have  covered  it  with  gigantic  firs  in 
twenty-four  years. 

4037.  Are  they  pretty  clean  ? — No  ; the  thuyas  are 

not.  Thuya  is  ' a shade-bearing  tree.  You  want  to 
plant,  it  with  trees  like  the  larch  and  Douglas  to  »et 
the  soil  covered.  Without  thuya  you  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  beech.  You  can  plant  large  thuya  very 
much  easier  than  beech.  It  is  always  harder  to  raise 
a.  hard-wood  crop.  I suggest  the  employment  of 
thuya,  as  a shade-bearing  tree,  and  the  seed  can  be  got 
very  cheap.  Vancouver  is  now  as  near  as  Notting- 
ham. All  these  trees  are  perfectly  1 lardy.  They 

have  just  little  peculiarities  that  you  want  to  know. 

4038.  Is  it  a,s  good  a shade-bearer  as  silver  or 
beech  ? — Equally  so,  if  not  more  so.  I was  in  Mon- 
tana, and  saw  it  growing  west  of  the  Rockies.  The 
larch  was  growing  in  the  drier  parts  (rainfall  20 
indies)  mixed  with  Douglas,  and  when  the  rainfall 
rose  to  25  inches  thuya  came  on. 

4039.  And  even  in  these  western  regions  the  larch 
did  well  with  it?— Trees  depend  altogether  upon  one 
thing — moisture.  The  Earl  of  Mar  about  two  years 
ago  wrote  to  -the  limes,  and  said  we  cannot  produce 
good  timber.  That  is  ridiculous,  because  the  timber 
of  certain  trees,  oak,  .ash,  e.g.,  in  the  British  Isles  is 
superior  to  anywhere  else.  lie  said  we  cannot  pro- 
duce good  timber,  because  we  have  not  enough  sun- 
shine. The  production  of  wood  depends  upon  the 
function  of  the  leaf  chlorophyll,  and  that  works  best 
with  diffused  light.  A photographer  does  not  want 
blazing  sunshine,  neither  is  it  necessary  for  growth 
of  wood.  You  find  the  finest  growth  in  the  redwood 
forests,  where  there  are  periodic  sea  fogs,  but  once 
you  get  out  of  the  region  of  the  sea  fogs  the  trees 
grow  slowly  and  are  smaller  in  size. 

4040.  Is  there  not  ,a  more  severe  winter.  There  is 
an  impression,  and  I think  some  of  the  witnesses 
confirmed  that  impression,  that  certain  classes  of 
deal,  very  hard  deal,  that  we  get  from  America  and 
Canada,  is  better  than  anything  we  can  produce? — 
It  is  true,  but  that  introduces  another  question  alto- 
gether. I am  now  advocating  fast-growing  trees.  I 
don’t  say  you  can  produce  the  most  excellent  kind  of 
coniferous  timber.  The  slower  it  is  grown  the  better 
tho  timber.  The  Danes,  and  Germans,  and  Belgians 
in  afforesting  waste  land  begin  invariably  with  coni- 
fers, because  they  are  cheap  to  plant,  and  tho  returns 
.are  quick,  and  the  soil  becomes  immensely  improved, 
and  they  hope  to  introduce  hard  woods  in  the  future. 

4041.  It  seems  from  some  reports  that  in  North 
Germany  they  are  now  planting  a wood  deal  of  Pinus 
Banksiana,  which  is  a worthless  timber,  but  a great  soil 
improver? — I think  with  all  respect  to  them  and  their 
writers,  they  should  not.  plant  this  species.  We,  at 
any  rate,  don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

4042.  I suppose  it  is  wanted  there? — No;  it  is 
an  entire  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
to  plant  Pinus,  Banksiana,  which  is  a dwarf 


pine,  and  its  introduction  was  due  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Mayr’s  advocacy.  My  view  is  to  select  the  trees  which 
are  fast-growing  trees  of  large  size  to  produce  timber 
quickly. 

4043.  Professor  Campbell. — Which  have  grown  to  .a 
large  size  in  this  country? — Yes. 

4044.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  they  have  been 
planted  on  good  soil  as  specimens? — I admit  that 
many  of  them  have  been  planted  as  specimen  trees, 
but  I take  it  this  cuts  both  ways.  You  see  df  you 
plant  ia.  single  tree  you  miay  plant-  a poor  tree.  If  you 
plant  4,000  seedlings  to  the  acre,  of  .these  finally  200 
trees  remain.  These  are  the  elite — the  fellows 
that  have  won  in  the  straggle.  If  you  plant  a single 
specimen  tree  it  is  twenty  to  one  agatinst  its  being 
one  of  the  right  sort.  You  see  what  has  been  clone 
at  Benmore,  where  the  soil  is  very  poor. 

4045.  I noticed  that,  upon  the  poor  mountain  side 
at-  Benmore? — Yes;  with  eighty  inches  of  rainfall. 
Douglas  in  America  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
influence  of  rainfall.  Where  the  rainfall  is  eighty 
inches  it  grows  to  300  feet  high  ; where  the  rainfall  (is 
only  twenty  indies  the  Douglas  is  only  100  feet.  No- 
body knows  when  these  trees  will  stop  growing  in 
England  and  Ireland.  A hemlock  at  Hepdunco  in 
Wales  introduced  from  Vancouver,  lias  reached 
106  feet,  and  is  still  growing  very  well. 
What  I am  contending  is,  you.  cannot  speak 
generally  of  planting  for  the  British  Isles.  You 
have  even  to  divide  Ireland  into  zones,  and  the  wet 
half  of  Ireland,  where  the  rainfall  is  forty  inches 
and  over,  demands  special  treatment,  and  yon 
can  have  more  hope  from  it  than  .anywhere  else. 
Where  tile  most  waste  land  is,  the  best  conditions 
exist,  that  is,  heavy  .rainfall. 

4046.  ‘Chairman. — You  believe  that  planting  can  be 

done  successfully  in  deep  bogs? — I do  not  commit 
myself  to  that,  because  I do  not  know  enough  about 
it ; but  I have  seen  such  excellent  tree  growth  on 
deep  ‘bog  that  I believe  it  is  a,  question  entirely  of 
drainage — careful  drainage  and  choice  of  species. 
Here  e.g.,  is  an  oak  with  a girth  of  four  feet  which 
was  grown  in  a.  bog  thirty  feet-  deep  ( photograph 
handled  in),  and  I have  pictures  here  of  a larcli  at 
Pena-hyn  also  growing  on  deep  bog.  Wliat  I 
think  about  bog  plantation  is  that  it  should 
bo  attempted.  People  in  Ireland  before  they  want  to 
do  .anything  must  have  a dead  certainty.  They  have 
a dead  certainty  in  the  afforestation  of  waste  l-and. 
In  peat  bogs  there  is  justification  for  an  experiment. 
On  the  margins  of  peat  bogs,  where  there  is  natural 
drainage,  you  can  always  grow  trees  fairly  well,  and 
some  trees,  such  ,as  Sitka  spruce  and  Scotch  pine, 
grow  remarkably  well  on  bogs.  At  Knockboy  they 
behaved  on  the  puinciple  of  the  old  doctors.  They 
gave  you  a prescription,  which  had  numerous  drugs  in 
it  on  the  chance  that  you  would  get  in  one  at  least  of 
them  what  you  wanted.  At  Knockboy  they  planted 
thirty  or  forty  species  of  trees,  iand  without  a shelter 
belt,  and,  in  a word,  I understand  nothing  more 
foolish  was. ever  done,  .and  they. spent  £10,000.  A 
friend  of  mine  took  me  to  a plateau  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  where  on  a windy  day  we  could 
scarcely  stand ; yet-  he  had  put  down  there  a planta- 
tion of  young  trees  without  shelter,  expecting  they 
would  grow.  Austrian  pine  will  do  for  shelter  belts. 
As  to  the  idea  that  trees  will  not  grow  close  to  the 
sea,  it  is  tho  place  where  they  will  grow  best  if  they 
have  shelter.  Tho  greatest  artificial  forest  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  the  full  blasts  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne.  The  trees 
close  to  the  sea  are  one  foot  high,  but  you  have 
only  to  walk  about  100  feet  inland  when  you 

find  the  trees  attaining  their  full  height,  hj 

that  forest  there  are  1,500,000  acres  of  trees,  and 
everybody  knows  what  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  and  the 
wild  storms  that  rage  there.  This  forest  is  fully- 
exposed,  and  there  are  no  sheltered  glens.  ****? 
years  ago  thei-e  were  only  50,000  acres  01 
plantation  in  that  region ; now  there  are 

1,500,000  acres.  It  was  begun  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  At  did  so  well  that  it  was  taken  up 

by  private  owners.  Before  that-  it  was  a periecs 
desert.  If  you  look  at  Black’s  Guide  for  the  yea 
1830  you  will  not  find  a single  town  or  village  marked 
in  that  whole  district ; now  there  is  an  annual  1 - 
come  of  £800,000  from  it.  It  is  paying  practical'! 
ten  shillings  an  acre,  and  besides  look  at  all 
works  that  are  going  on  there.  It  As  extraordinary 
how  people  will  talk  about  the  difficulty  they  ha 
in  getting  rid- of  their  timber.  There  should  be 
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difficulty  about  it.  I met,  a few  months  ago,  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Diplomatic  Service  who  told  me 
that  he  was  sending  pit-timber  to  Wales  from  his 
forest  in  the  Sologne  in  the  centre  of  France. 

4047.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  can  always  get 
enough  money  for  your  timber  if  you  have  enough 
timber? — 'Exactly.  Before  I oaane  on  to-day  people 
were  talking  about  seven-acre  woods.  Such  small 
plots  are  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  forestry  for  one  moment.  That  is  not  the 
problem.  The  woods  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  are  all 
Pinus  maritima,  mixed  with  Cork  oak  at  fjheir 
southern  limit.  It  is  at  Bayonne  that  Cork  oak 
reaches  its  northern  limit. 

4048.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey.— 'Would  you  say 
that  Cork  oak  would  pay  in  Ireland?— It  would  not 
yield  enough  per  acre  to  make  it  pay,  but  you  could 
grow  it. 

4049.  Would  it  grow  in  ,a  way  that  the  bark  would 
be  fit  for  producing  cork?— It  would  grow  just-  as 
well  hel-e  as  in  its  northern  limit  at  Bayonne ; but 
you  could  not  cultivate  it  with  satisfactory  results. 
In  certain  ways  Kerry  is  even  more  favourable  than 
Bayonne.  In  Kerry  you  can  see  lichens  growing  wild, 
which  are  not  found  again  until  you  get  to  Madeira,’ 
but  I would  not  press  that  argument.  You  can  see 
in  Kerry  sub-tropical  plants  growing  in  the  open  air 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  fast.  The  gardens  of  Ire- 
land are  famous.  I took  Professor  Sargent,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  a motor  trip  last  year,  and  we  visited  five 
incomparable  gardens  of  Ireland,  and  he,  who  had 
travelled  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  said 
no  voyage  had  enlightened  him  so  much  as  this  visit 
to  Ireland.  The  gardens  visited  were  Castlewellan 
Mount  Usher,  Fota,  Dereen,  and  Glasnevin. 

4049a.  Chairman— That  is  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  blasnevin  — Yes  ; and  there  lie  was  referring  to 
the  wonderful  indoor  cultivation  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
is  unequalled  in  his  department. 

4050.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey. — Do  you  think 
that  there  are  a good  many  trees  that  have  not  been 
tried  in  Ireland  commercially,  and  yet  that  could 
be  made  to  pay?— I can  only  suggest  trees  that  have 
been  tried.  • An  exotic  tree  has  been  cried  up  as  a good 
one,  because  the  nurserymen  want  to  sell  it.  I know 
now  that  if  a tree  grows  well  in  Boston,  U.S.,  or  the 
i i ? states  of  Germany  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
do  badly  m Ireland. 

4051  So  the  thing  is  to  get  trees  grown  here  that 
flourish  elsewhere  in  a similar  climate?— That  is  the 
nret  tlung  to  do.  What-  I am  saying  now  is 
not  theory  at  all.  I have  been  very  busy  far  the  past 
month,  and  I had  to  write  out  the  memorandum 
vmch  is  before  you  in  half  an  hour  and  send  it  off. 
i could  not  get  at  my  note-books  to  write  out 
au  the  convincing  evidence  that  could  be  given  as  to 
the  growth  and  health  of  these  trees.  I have  here 
photographs  showing  the  Redwood  grown  in  its  native 
Tbls  <*8®  (indicating  spcMten  in-  photo- 
S produce,  in  many  places  in  Ireland, 

S™  "?>?“  tat  m fifty  years,  yltiClt,  at  3d.  a cute 
loot  would  give  £200. 

eaH°SV  interested  in  ivlint  yon  said  about  Oort 
iJLS Vh*‘  ft'"  *““!  in  OI  tiro  South  of 

If  "ot  anything  like  that. 

,i  ,l  ',1'  t0  try  anything  really  recherche  I have 
ST'“,  * Sntta-perolra  tree  that  grows  well  in 
S3-  £T  » ‘ Cork  tree  ii  Cork  itself. 
When  ,,lec”fellanean  tree  does  beautifully  here, 
counfvv  ? GTnans  see  the  evergreen  oak  in  this 
fieautifyult!,7t,d0  “f*.  believe  their  to  find  it  so 
annoS  Z 1th®  WlnteV  and  of  sucb  size.  It  is  very 
grow3tlefs  in  the  Pe°ple  talk  about  not  being  able  to 

b^vSS^£^^es  do  g™>  •»*** 

Planted  ?7i,efi0r  At  Avondale  we  have 

what  you  s , i laige  nuJ  jber  of  these  exotics,  and  from 
rightly  in  7-7  " W°uld  ebnsider  that  we  have  done 
ought yio  ev,  P-  'ln\enGng  1,1  this  way  ? — Why,  you 
4054  TliF  nsmeilfc  W-1jh  everything  of  this  kind. 
ni° n ey  ' i ^ ~ P,° P U 1 a 1 ,ldea  is  that  we  are  wasting 

-It  is  the  S7h  "ieless  tlungs  as  exotic  trees? 
done.  Ac  ,n  ng,  the  Department  ought  to  have 
land,  it  PfLPUlaJ-opinion  011  the  subject  in  Ire- 
few  who  iiave  .noIi6tring’xexcept  as  reSards  that  of  a 
0“ght  not  to  tn  i i fo}'e^ly  a sP<?cial  study.  People 
A belt  of  trees  ™ab°U-  tllngS  they  have  Ilot  studied. 
4055.  Still  1”  a r,nd-s'vePt  I'oad  is  not  a forest. 

opinion?— You  mSt  f°  popuIar 

si,  out  I need  have  none  whatever. 
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You  have  done  the  right  thing  at  Avondale,  of  course,  ,y„„  0q  10n7 
and  you  ought  to  make  experiments  elsewhere.  I TAft1907, 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  samples  of  seeds.  I Augustine 
hope  to  get  next-  year  seeds  of  the  Western  larch,  the  Henry,  E„,., 
hnest  larch  that  grows  anywhere,  from  Montana,  and 
l |k  w w,lU  be  as  disease-resisting  as  the  Japanese 
larch.  V,  e hope  to  get  a lot  of  seed,  and  it  is  a thing 
to  try.  b 

4056.  Do  you  anticipate,  provided  we  went  in  on 
a large  scale  for  these  trees,  that  they  might  be  sub- 
ject  to  disease  which  would  destroy  our  plantations? 

ihat  is  the  point  I am  glad  you  brought  up.  Trees 
have  succumbed  to  larch  disease,  notably  in  England, 
and  the  reason,  I believe,  why  larch  does  succumb  is 
that  it  is  not  in  a climate  like  that  of  its  own  home, 
though  A has  produced  splendid  returns.  Other 
exotic  trees  have  not  been  carried  away  by  the  disease, 
lake  sycamore.  It  comes  from  the  same  region  as  the 
larch,  only  at  lower  altitudes.  The  sycamore  is  just 
as  healthy  after  several  hundred  years  as  when  first 
introduced.  Larch  has  been  planted  in  situations 
and  under  conditions  that  were  wrong.  Now  of 
course,  we  know  the  great  advantage  of  mixing  trees 
m preventing  the  ravages  of  disease.  You  will  always 
andefireslet  Ung  *°  encounter‘  You  1,1  a.V  have  gales 

4057.  Have  these  other  conifers  and  other  larches 
any  disease  similar  to  the  common  larch  disease?— 

Avery  tree  has. 

4058.  Is  the  common  larch  tree  that  grows  here 
diseased  m its  native  place?— Very  slightly. 

4059.  You  know  something  about  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  in  Scotland.  Would  you  agree  in  saying 
that  Scotland  is  ruined  for  larch  cultivation  ? — I 
would  not  say  that,  but  the  planting  of  it  ought  to 
be  limited  to  favourable  situations.  They  planted 
the  larch  everywhere  regardless  of  its  sylvicultural 
requirements. 

4060.  You  agree,  however,  that  |bhere  are  largo 
areas  where  the  woods  have  been  completely  wasted 
owing  to  this  disease?— There  are  areas  where  it  has 
been  a failure. 

4061  I mean  a complete  failure  ?— There  have  been 
complete  failures  and  partial  failures. 

4062.  It  would  be  a serious  thing  for  us  to  berin 
planting  larch  in  Ireland  on  a large  scale  unless  we 
took  some  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tile 
disease.  One  way  would  be  by  mixing  f— Yes. 

4063.  Do  you  happen  .to  know  to  what  extent  larch 
disease  exists  m Ireland  ? — I have  not  seen  any  larch 
fromTt ln  Pleland’  b believe  Ireland  is  very  free 

4064.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  great  hardship, 
provided  measures  were  taken  for  destroying  those 
small  woods  in  Ireland  where  disease  is  prevalent?— 
l think  that  would  be  a fair  scheme;  and  I should 
put  an  embargo  on  larch  coming  from  the  other 
island. 

4065.  Have  you  seen  any  disease  in  the  seedlings  ? 

—b  have  seen  disease  on  five-year-old  larch. 

4066.  Do  you  think  that  by  importing  seedlings 
fiom  Great.  Britain  into  this  country  that  we  ran  the 
danger  of  importing  the  disease?— Yes 

4067.  And  you  think  we  would  be  justified  in 
making  use  of  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent larch  di sease?  Certainly ; but  you  must  have 
evidence  that  larch  disease  is  limited  in  extent  in 

St*.".  ’ .TV"*,  tll,rS  of  healthy  latch. 

If  we  had  foot-and-mouth  disease  here  they  would  nut 
the  Act  into  operation  in  England.  1 

4068.  We  now  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  those 
who  have  diseased  larch ; but  I would  like  it  from  a 
man  in  your  position  whether  you  think  we  would  be 
justified  m preventing  the  introduction  of  larch 
seedlings?— You  would  be  justified  after  taking  evi- 
l anfioan4fmdltligi  tilat  tbe  disease  is  not  much  sm-ead. 

4069.  V e would  be  met  by  this  argument : it  is  all 

very  well  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  larch  tree 
seedlings  that  have  got  the  disease,  but  it  would  be 
a,  measure  of  protection  to  prevent  these  larch  seed- 
lings coming  m?— I should  not  be  much  annoyed  by 
the  accusation  of  protection.  J 

.JTt  S“f  “ P°!"it  '™ld  ■»  "i»d  unless 

we  1,.ave  a man  m your  position  that  these 

seedlings  are  likely  to  have  the  disease  ?— They  are 
likely  to  have  it;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose 

Sa,5Tr 3XF*  m“?  "lS  s 

4070.  Mr  Montgomery— Do  you  think  there  are 
any  nursenes  m England  or  Scotland  where  ^u  can 
g^j  la,lc  l see,?!lngs  }°  PIanfc  witliout  ranning  the 
nsk  of  getting  disease  ?-The  nurserymen  have^one 
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their  best ; but  if  you  were  to  put  in  a measure  of 
restriction  of  this  kind  you  can  do  it  in  two  ways ; 
you  can  have  the  larch  seedlings  examined,  which 
would  be  a difficult  and  costly  process,  or  else  you 
could  prohibit  their  importation  altogether,  thus  con- 
demning the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  You  would  be 
justified  in  protecting  your  own  interest. 

4071.  Chairman.  —Would  you  take  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  in  the  case  of  cattle  disease  ?— Yes ; it 
would  be  an  advantage. 

4072.  And  if  it  did  stop  the  importation  of  larch 
for  a certain  time  into  this  country  larch  could  lie 
grown  in  the  nurseries  here  in  very  large  quan- 
tities?—I should  not  be  in  the  least  annoyed  at  that. 

4073.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Where  there  has  been  a 

total  failure  of  larch  owing  to  disease,  are  these  pure 
larch  plantations  ? — Yes.  There  is  an  interesting 

article  on  larch  disease  in  last  week’s  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Forbes  is  being  criticised  to  some 
extent,  for  Mr.  Forbes  (has  written  the  best  all-round 
paper  on  larch  disease.  The  disease  is  supposed  to 
bo  caused  by  a wound  parasite,  i.e.,  one  which  can 
only  enter  when  the  tree  has  been  wounded  in  some 
way.  Larches  are  wounded  by  frost,  wind,  and1  other 
causes  ; but  Mr.  Burden,  whom  I know  a't  Cambridge, 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  wounds  are  all 
probably  made  by  an  aphis  or  “bug”  ; and  on  his 
proposal  we  are  going  to  carry  out  some  experiments 
to  see  whether  spraying  will  keep  young  larch  free 
from  disease. 

4074.  Assuming  we  took  these  extreme  measures, 
would  it  bo  desirable  to  plant  larch  pure? — lib  would 
not  be  dtesarable  for  cultural  reasons.  It  grows  best 
mixed  with  beech. 

4075.  I ithink  the  highest  German  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that  larch  should  not  be  grown  pure ? — 
Well,  the  highest  German  authorities  do  not  know 
more  than  what  we  ourselves  do  on  this  question. 
The  best  and  healthieslt  larch  in  this  country  has  been 
grown  with  beech. 

4076.  But  it  does  not  invalidate  your  principles 
that  it  lias  been  laid  down  by  German  authorities? — 
It  does  not.  They  have  taught  us  a great  deal,  but 
one  ought  to  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  taught  and  facts.  They  are 
often  confused.  Planting  might  do  very  well  in 
Germany,  which  if  done  in  this  country  would  be 
ridiculous.  Speaking  about  the  Germans,  one  forgets 
about  France.  The  French,  in  my  opinion,  have 
done  as  much  towards  thorough  sound  economic  affores- 
tation as  the  Germans,  but  they  have  not  written 
nearly  so  much  about  it,  nor  gone  in  for  such  extra- 
ordinary complicated  mathematics.  I look  upon  the 
planting  and  growth  of  trees  as  an  affair  of  life, 
a practical  art  You  apply  to  it  the  principles  of 
biology. 

4077.  Professor  Cammem,. — With  regard  to  all  ‘these 
species  of  exotics  you  have  been  recommending? — 
(Witness). — I have  not  been  recommending  all  of 
them. 

4078.  You  have  suggested  that  we  should  not  be 


afraid  of  trying  exotics  ? — Yes ; but  I have  made  a 
limited  list.  For  example,  I have  suggested  Cwpres- 
sus  macrocarpa  and  Austrian  pine  for  shelter  belts 
close  to  the  sea  shore,  and  I have  suggested  as  general 
trees,  sitka-spruce,  Douglas  fir,  Corsican  pine,  thuya, 
larch,  and  Wellingtonia.  I stand  by  these,  but  1 
would  not  recommend  a large  number  of  species  of 
exotic  trees.  I was  only  pointing  out  that  some  of  these 
do  grow  so  well  that  in  them  you  have  a collection 
of  conifers  that  would  enable  you  to  Cover  the  surface 
of  Ireland  with  trees  if  you  like. 

4079.  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  impression  you 
gave  me  was  that  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  trying 
exotics?— You  need  not  be  afraid. 

4080.  You  are  strongly  recommending  the  growing 
of  conifers? — Yes,  and  larch  is  one.  It  is  a fast- 
growing tree.  The  ordinary  way  of  planting  now  is 
to  go  into  a nursery  where  they  have  larch,  common 
spruce,  Scotch  pine,  etc. , and  to  take  and  plant  what- 
ever is  given  one.  That  is  the  ordinary,  plantation. 
Well,  I say  that  one  ought  to  proceed  with  some  skill. 
The  sitka-spruce,  and  the  common  spruce  are  both 
exotics.  When  it  comes  to  a question  of  planting 
spruce  do  not  confine  yourself  to  common  spruce. 
At  Durris,  in  Aberdeenshire,  there  is  a plantation  of 
the  sitka-spruce  tree,  mixed  with  Scots  pine  and 
common  spruce,  which  is  25  years  old  ; soil,  sandy 
peat ; elevation,  800  feet.  The  average  height  of  the 
sitka-spruce  is  33  feet,  average  girth,  2 feet,  while  the 
height  of  the  common  spruce  is  26  feet,  and  the  girth 
10i  inches.  The  sitka-spruce  is  one-third  higher  and 
twice  as  thick.  The  timber  is  the  same,  and  you  can 
raise  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The  sitka  spruce 
grows  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  there  is  a climate 
similar  to  ours,  and  therefore  you  see  you  can  grow 
it  safely  here,  but  you  must  first-  raise  it  in  large 
quantities. 

4081.  Have  yrou  any  views  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  natural  regeneration  to 
Ireland? — Where  have  you  the  woods  to  regenerate? 

4082.  You  think  that  process  would  go  on  here?— 
In  the  second  generation.  There  are  valleys  and 
alluvial  spots  where  it  will  be  judicious  to  plant 
hardwoods,  as  ash,  e.g.,  instead  of  conifers.  The 
other  day  I saw  Woburn,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  place. 
Wherever  the  Duke  will  allow  it,  natural  regeneration 
is  tried1 ; but  he  dislikes  any  pine  being  cut  on  tlio 
estate.  You  could  carry  on  natural  regeneration  on 
the  Woburn  Estate  perfectly  well.  The  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  two  systems  is  that  planting  would 
cost  £5  an  acre  and  natural  regeneration  £1  an  acre. 
Pure,  sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  pine-growing,  and 
there,  of  course,  one  would  use  natural  regeneration. 
I highly  approve  of  the  system  where  it  can  be  intro- 
duced, but  I do  not  know  any  place  in  Ireland  where 
the  system  is  applicable  at  present.  The  first  step 
is  to  grow  quick-growing  conifers  and  cover  the  ground 
with  fast-growing  wood.  By  the  end  of  25  or  30 
years  every  one  will  be  in  a better  position  to  know 
what  to  do  the  next  time.  That  is  the  plan  for  the 
moment  and  the  hour. 


David  Rea 


David  Rea,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  Rea,  Antrim,  examined. 


4083.  Chairman.— You  are  engaged  in  business  in 
the  timber  trade,  .and  you  also,  I think,  manufac- 
ture ? — Yes  ; I have  a saw-mills  and  turnery  works. 

4084.  You  manufacture  for  brush  stocks? — -Yes, 
principally,  and  we  do  some  furniture  work,  but  we 
don’t  make  furniture. 

4085.  You  do  turnery  work,  and  prepare  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  furniture? — ‘Only'  the  turnery  work. 

4086.  Of  what  description  are  the  brush  stocks  ? — 
Stocks  for  shoe  brushes  and  clothes  brushes  and  other 
kinds.  The  stocks  are  made  for  the  bristles. 

4087.  Where  do  you  carry  that  on  ? — In  Antrim  ; 
just  ;at  the  station.  There  are  only  five  or  six  yards 
between  us  -and  the  railway. 

4088.  You  use  local  wood  chiefly? — For  some  parts 
of  the  work  we  use  all  local  timber.  The  smaller 
articles  are  made  out  of  local  beech,  and  for  other 
articles  we  import  birch  from  Russia.  Norway,  or 
Bweden. 

4089.  The  timber  you  turn  for  furniture,  is  that 
local  or  foreign  ? — (Mostly  local ; principally  Scotch 


late  y 


4090.  What  proportion  of  your  output,  speak'  V 
as  a whole,  is  made  from  local  timber,  and  what  ire 
foreign  ? — I should  say  nearly  one-half  is  local  t ' 
her  ; but  we  now  use  foreign  timber  where  we  used 
use  home-grown.  What  is  known  .as  ‘alder  Mould  . 
as  well  as  the  bircli  which  we  import  if  we  corn  B 

Formerly  you  used  all  local  timber,  but  of 
_ >u  are  using  imported  timber.  Is  that  bee 
supply  of  local  timber  is  decreasing?  Yes, 
could  not-  get  what  would  keep  us  going. 

4092.  You  -are  using  the  foreign  timber  because 

cannot  get  local  timber? — Yes.  . , ■ ..i, 

4093.  Mr.  Montgomery'. — Is  the  foreign 
better  than  Irish  birch? — Yes,  a long  way.  , -j 

4094.  But  is  it-  a different  tree?— Yes;  I «»U£  it 
must  be  grown  lin  plantations  for  the  purpose.  ^ 
appears  to  grow  very  long.  When  we  get  it-  a- 
station  it  is  run  into  onr  place  by  a siding,  and 
have  no  difficulty  or  expense  about  cartage.  ^ 
we  get  local  timber  we  liave  to  send  out  "i  . ^ 
this  is  very  expensive.  Wo  would  have  to  - 
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men  to  dress  it,  and  I think  the  price  of  labour 
would  be  too  high. 

4095.  Chairman. — You  get  the  foreign  timber  pre- 
pared?— Yes,  very  well  prepared. 

4096.  You  can  get  it  delivered  at  your  own  aiding 
in  the  state  you  want  it  ? — Yes. 

4097.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  native  timber  you 
would  have  to  do  .a  good  deal  of  preparation  your- 
self, and  incur  extra  cost  for  carriage  ? — Yes.  There 
is  any  amount  of  land  suitable  for  growing  alder 
lying  waste  locally,  and  there  are  miles  of  it  between 
Belfast  and  Dublin,  .as  I noticed  coming  along  in  the 
train,  and  it  could  produce  all  the  stuff  required  in 
Ireland. 

4098.  You  speak  of  alder?— Well,  alder  does  better 
even  than  this  foreign  birch.  All  brushes  made  for 
the  Army  are  specified  to  be  made  out  of  alder. 

4099.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Is  it  black  or  red  alder  ? 
Have  you  any  experience  of  white  alder  ?— Well,  all 
the  alder  keeps  pretty  white. 

4100.  I only  ask  the  question  'because  alder  grown 
in  most  .places  is  the  red  or  black.  The  white  alder 
would  grow  in  places  where  the  black  and  red  would 
not  grow,  and  between  them  you  could  grow  it  any- 
where?—The  white  alder  would  he  the  best  for  this 
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4101.  Chairman. — And  yon  are  aware  in  your  own 
district  of  considerable  areas  of  land  that  are  more  or 
less  waste,  and  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  grow 
this  sort  of  timber  well? — Yes. 

4102.  If  there  were  a supply  of  such  timber  .avail- 
able locally  would  you  then  continue  the  use  of 
foreign  timber  ?— Provided  I got  it  at  the  same  price 
and  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  foreign. 

4103.  What  are  the  principal  classes  of  wood  that 
m your  opinion  .are  wanted  mostly  for  home  manu- 
factured articles  in  your  district  ?— Beech,  ash,  oak, 
elm  and  sycamore.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  a good 
deal  of  sycamore  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
linen  trade. 

. 4104-  for  what  purpose  is  that  used?— For  finish- 
ing m the  linen  mostly.  It  is  used  in  bleach  greens 
where  they  finish  the  linen.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
get  anything  to  heat  it. 

4105.  What  are  the  other  timbers  that  you  sug- 
gf  j j.  Tllis  y6ar  We  3lave  to  refuse  lots 
w orders  for  larch,  beoause  we  could  not  get  larch. 

4106.  In  your  capacity  as  timber  merchant  you 
nad  to  refuse  orders  for  larch?— Yes,  and  others 
and  one  firm  in  particular  that  has  been  using  larch 
this  good  while.  We  have  tried  nearly  every  kind  of 
woodwork,  but  for  places  that  are  wet  to-day  and 
as  W,'im0rnW  you1?ould  get  nothing  to  last  as  long 
than  beech  F°r  beetllng  cloth  you  could  not  get  better 

? ?fV  sood  d«m“d  lot  beech  for  that 
“J  of  work  ? Yes,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ohiefij. 

WJ'f  «*“  timbers ? — Nor  the  brnsh  trade 
need  white  chestnut  and  sycamore. 

chestnut^'  ^0NTG0MERf.— ' What  you  call  the  white 
We  use  a1?’  + 1 * sVPPose>  the  horse  chestnut  ? — Yes. 
Polish  aw*  llme  trees  too  for  brush  work.  The 
'vood  -,rt!l  StnUt'  or  sweet  chestnut.  It  is  a very  nice 
can  be  sot'lt7  ,Sultabl®  *or  furniture-making,  and  it 
over  with  lal.ge . widths.  A Scotchman  who  was 

business  n^g<>t  “Educed  into  the  coach-making 
anything  eke  cof  h-?akers  would  not  use 

41M  t ’ akeS  l0vely  Panels  for  cars. 


3 a very  limited  amount  in 
s good  ? — Yes,  they  grow 


F1*»«og0Snt''S~I!o  ion  see  any  sign,  of 
ut do g ? w ln  yOUr  district  " ' 


. timber  is 
There 


being  cuj-  ° , n®  ln  your  disk 
great  deal  j®ry  much-  There  was  a 

!vas  neglected  !fwgJd°'le  on  one  but  it 

bbe  place.  fteTwards>  no  attention  being  paid 

Sen  XhS  LT  feB?  “•I  Iaater  “u™  « 

been  n0  plant; no-  + Yes‘  In  some  places  there  has 
°«t.  P 3ntlnS  r®Place  the  trees  that  have  been 


4114.  So  that  the  local  supply  of  timber  is  steadily 
tStSU1S?~ Tif’  l exPect  tllat  in  fifteen  or 

tw|1n.ty  y®ars  there  will  be  no  local  timber  available. 

indSyi-SrS1  »S“‘  *»”  ™ 

4116.  We  have  had  evidence  here  before  us  from  a 
number  of  people  who  have  woodwork  industries  to 
£Vfiefihat  % the  local  applies  are  entirely 
destroyed  they  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  industiw 
ekewhere  or  shut  up?-Yes,  or  import  altogeth™. 

you  «re  aware  of  the  fact,  are  you 
not,  that  the  supply  of  timber  from  foreign  countries 
appears  likely  to  be  scarcer  and  dearer  ?— That  is  so 
but  still  we  are  able  to  get  it.  We  keep  a supply  of 

”*  •»  *<■>»*£ 

4118  But  you  would  look  upon  it  as  a seriom 

cSd?-YesU1'  6SS  if  the  l0Cal  entirely 

4119  You  would  consider  it  of  great  importance 

£5  fn'ppTkepI  *»  «“ 

r|aas?  at1 

Slots'"1' 

lor  -35 

4122.  It  is  essential  to  its  success  ?— Yes. 

. SStoi ,”t  i“d",lrj' wm 

4124.  That  corresponds  with  what  other  witnesses 
haye  said,  and  of  course  it  is  a very  serioiT  aS 
of  tlie  question  ?— It  is  serious  for  us  who  have  to 
make  our  living  out  of  it. 

think  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
7 f 'lke  yourf>  and  of  the  country  generally 
“rt.  Cl  1ini  j™  h“i<>  » mA  which 
duality  for  agricultural  purposes 

? o Y ’ jbat  is  my  father’s  opinion  as  well 

Tn’  and  18  ln  the  business  for,  I sup- 
pose,  foity  years.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  plaiit- 
“f  ">"ld  ”“d  to  plant  timber  that  suite  £ 

4126.  Now  from  your  local  knowledge,  have  you 
“t*0  <£?  t”b“  would  ^it  the 
SuSX  TS'  “ t ptaotation  in  a demesne 
tnere,  but  there  us  not  much  of  it  there  now,  as  it  has 

yw  d<Wn  in  ^e.lasfc  ten  and  it  was 

tile  finest  ash  I saw  in.  -my  time. 

4127  Mr.  Montgomery.— Are  there  rabbits  in  it?— 
ies.  It  is  sandy  soil. 

‘hink  *>»  was  a Sue  orop!-lt  was 
the  best  crop  I ever  saw. 

4129  From  that  you  conclude  that  the  ash  would 
do  well  on  that  soil? — Yes. 

4130.  Chairman.— Any  other  timbers?— Oak  has 
done  very  well  m it,  but  larch  did  not  do  so  well. 

4131  Did  beech  do  well  there  ?— Fairly  ; not  so  well 
as  m better  soil. 

4132.  You  spoke  of  alders  ; are  they  much  grown 
locally  ?— Yes,  on  the  edge  of  Lough  Neagh.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  was  saying  that  larch  and  beech  grow 
wen  together,  and  that  is  a fact,  for  I hare  noticed 
that  they  do  well  together. 

4133.  What  other  timbers  do  you  think  would  do 
well  m your  district  ?— These  are  the  principal 
There  are  some  fine  oaks  to  be  seen  up  there. 

4134.  Mr.  Montgomery.— In  your  business  I sup- 
pose you  do  not  use  much  spruce  or  silver? — Yes  a 
considerable  lot  for  filling  purposes,  but  they  have 
not  that  timber  to  cut  now  locally,  and  we  use 
foreign. 

4135.  You  used  to  use  home-grown  spruce,  and  now 
you  use  American? — Yes. 

4136.  Was  the  h.ome-gax>wn  spruce  and  silver  of  as 
good  a quality  as  you  got  from  abroad  ?— Hardly,  but 
it  was  good  enough  for  the  work  for  which  we  wanted 
it. 


Y 


Nov.  28,  _ 1907. 

David  Rea, 
Esq. 
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4137.  Did  it  fail  in  quality  or  hardness,  or  was  it 
too  knotty  ? — It  was  too  rough. 

4138.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  too  many  knots 
in  it? — -Yes. 

4139.  That  is  perhaps  because  it  was  grown  too  far 
apart? — Yes. 

4140.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— To  what  firm  of 
brush  manufacturers  do  you  supply  the  brush  stocks 
Are  they  Irish  firms  or  English? — All  Irish. 

4141.  And  some  of  those  firms  have  army  contracts? 
—Yes,  several  of  them  have  had  army  contracts,  ancl 
we  were  not  able  to  supply  the  stocks,  not  having  a 
sufficient  supply  of  alder. 

4142.  Did  the  army  people  require  alder  m the 
stocks  ? — Yes. 

4143.  Are  the  furniture  manufacturers  to  whom  you 
supply  the  turned  portions  Irish  firms?— Yes,  we  do 
nothing  but  a home  trade. 

4144.  So  you  don’t  supply  any  of  the 

wood  to  English  firms?— No,  only  m the  Noith  of 
Ireland  generally. 

4145.  So  that  if  you  were  able  to  get  home-grown 


timber  it  would  be  altogether  Irish  manufacture?-— 
Yes  altogether  Irish  manufacture.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  import  so 
much  Russian  birch. 

4146.  Mr.  Montgomeby.— How  do  you  account  for 
the  alder  having  run  short,  for  of  course  one  under- 
stands certain  timbers  being  cut  out  and  not  being 
replanted,  but  alder  practically  does  not  want  re- 
planting as  it  grows  from  stools.  I suppose  one  crop 
is  exhausted  and  the  new  crop  has  not  come  on  yet? 
—That  is  so,  and  we  cannot  send  horses  and  men 
further  away  for  the  expense  is  too  heavy. 

4147.  But  where  the  crop  has  been  cut  away,  and 
where  the  stools  have  been  retained,  is  there  a new 
crop  coming  up? — Yes. 

4148  So  that  the  want  of  alder  is  a temporary 
thing  owing  to  its  not  been  grown  in  any  regular 
rotation  ? — Yes. 

4149.  Chaibman.— How  many  hands  do  you  em- 
nlov  ?— Thirty,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
Sot  double  that  number  ii  vm  had  a sufficient  suppl, 
of  local  beech.  Sometimes  it  is  all  right  and  at  othsr 
times  it  is  all  wrong. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING, 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29th,  1907 
AT  11  A.M., 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Present ; T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.  ; Most  Rev.  Denis 
Kelly,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  erf  Ross ; Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


4150.  Chairman. — We  look  upon  you  as  the  leader 
of  scientific  -afforestation  dn  these  islands,  and  the 
Committee  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness  in  coming  over  to  help  them  in  their  in- 
quiry ? — I am  afraid  that  I am  rather  -an  empiricist 
than  an  expert. 

4151.  I think  you  have  done  more  than  any  private 
owner  in  these  kingdoms  to  plant,  and  can  speak 
with  more  authority  from  that  point  of  view  than 
anyone  we  are  likely  to  have  before  us.  You  were 
so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sylviculture  in 
Ireland  that  I think  you  endeavoured  to  get  some 
amendment  in  the  Land  Purchase  Act  when  it  was 
passing  through  the  House  with  that  object  in  view  ? 
— h did  not  put  down  any  amendment,  but  I did  con- 
soh  some  of  my  Mends  in  the  different  parties  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible.  There  was  so  much  pres- 
sure  on  at  the  time  to  get  the  .Bill  through  that  I 
thought  that  there  was  no  use  in  raising  it  further  : 

iW3Si  'great  opportunity  to  reserve 

XrestatSn  ^ ^ 'Stat®  “ owter  to 
shmfl' T3  bh°  idea  y°u  had,  that  the  State 
ApkIb;  f1T®  from,  sale  under  Purchase 

Acte  which  might  be  suitable  for  afforestation  ?—Yes. 

s.ome  Department  of  the  State  must 
4he  la^ds  F °rder  t°  se<mre  continuity  of 
^d.fSorestation  on  a considerable 
sea 6 Small  woodlands  ,are  of  very  little  use.  You 
Sr,  ilave  to  afforest  on  a veiy  large  scale : and  the 

"d  "S  conti“ 8004 

would  bet  Jw  haf  an  °Pp0rtln,ty  of  the  kind  it 

»'S'e2l2  it  '»““*!<>“  te  tlffl  Lmd  Pmobase  Act 

tads  to“Se£' 3 ®^>.0>n»mssicn6i'a  to  toll  such 
they  can  consirle.-^  d Jt  is  a moot  question  whether 
^ty  ent’L^°r  esample,  or  the 

the  Ad  S M trustees  within  the  meaning  of 
ohlty  with  L f,031;  do  that,  then  the  whole  diffi- 
Conncils  at^e  i,id+S-A-Neither  we  nor  the  County 

sufficient  to  tlm,®  ,a?e  Prided  with  funds 

J?ts  of  our'S™;4he^  lafds’.and  one  of  the  ob- 
which,  if  J!  to  discover  a scheme  by 

2*  it,  funds  mtotf  ^oient  arguments  in  support 
>t.provisio“|5 ^iLPx°Vided  for  the  purpose  ?- 


R.  Munro-Ferguson,  Esq.,  m.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


—ut  pr0vision  did  1XJI  lJurPOse  ?— 

thV  difficulty.  As  to+T  to  **La  P°?sl‘hle  way  out  of 
lnk  he  solved  by  Set  question  of  funds,  that  can 
blhty  to  prOTidbfSs8*  te  recogIuslnS  its  responsi- 
ble11 oy°ais°Pon«?’  ^ your  experience  and 
ft  ?U^ht  toprovid?TtV°U  tlrink  '‘hat  tlie 
■Ireland?— i thii^  I,:®  v ds ■ for  such  purposes  in 
and  on  uywhere  in  the  United  King 

P°sals  for  Sfa*.  y I view  many  pro- 

lt  far  as  land  totl  considerable  doubt  ; 

usceptible  at  th«  moment  to 


sylviculture,  so  far  should  the  State,  if  other  condi- 
tions permit,  become  the  owner  to  afforest,  and  that 
ol  course  would  mean  the  investment  of  many  millions 
of  state  money. 

4156.  You  consider  that  that  would  be  a sound  in- 
vestment for  State  money  ?— No  sounder,  and  no  one 
else  can  make  the  investment,  for  two  reasons.  First 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  :are  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  adequate  system  of  afforestation,  and 
second,  the  security  for  the  return  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  continual  management.  It  is  the  one 
tiling  that  cannot  he  worked  by  private  enterprise, 
unless  and  until  you  have  a customary  treatment  of 
woodlands  as  there  is  in  'Germany  and  Austria  and 
Hungary,  where  there  is  a standard  of  treatment 
which  nobody  would  depart  from.  A man  would  no 
more  dream  of  cutting  down  an  unripe  or  over-riipe 
wood  in  most  parts  of  these  countries  than  a fanner 
here  would  think  of  cutting  down  green  corn  or  of 
blowing  the  com  to  shake  from  the  crop. 

4157.  You  base  your  opinion  of  the  soundness  of 
tins  .as  a national  investment  on  the  fact  that  the 
supplies  of  timber  are  growing  scarcer  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  demand  for  timber  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue and  increase,  and  its  price  probably  will  in- 
crease .as  well?  Tliat  is  one  of  the  many  reason. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a timber  famine.  I have  brought 
the  report  of  a Committee  on  Forestry  that  was  held 
and  reported  m 1902  on  British  Forestry,  and  we  did 
say  that  we  thought  that  there  was  a prospect  of  a 
prices1  famine’  'and  certainly  of  a great  rise  in 

tlla-  j*  °ne  of  % reasons  on 
™J+l,fOUrf  jour  opiiuon ; would  you  mention 
some  of  tlie  others  ?— It  ns  a long  lock-up  for  the 
capital  of  a private  individual.  " 

H59'  ^latJs  ,a  reason  for  the  State  doing  the 
to  ^ AT.for  a Prlvate  individual  ?— No  ; it 

embS  ™ hei  Prlvale  individual  hesitates  to 
?lPa3k  031  a long  lock-up  of  capital.  One  of  the 
leading  reasons  us  you  must  afforest  on  a very  large 
scale  to  have  successful  sylviculture.  y 

^+f°'  ^lese+,are  why  it  is  a business  for  the 

State  rather  than  for  the  private  owner,  but  I would 
like  your  reason  why  you  consider  it  would  -be  a 
f°r  e„ltller  one  °i-  the  other?— It  is 
^ SI®  figUT®S  ,f°,r  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  tollV  J5®611  no  .book-keeping,  and  you  have  really 
to  fall  back  on  private  experience  to  a very  limited 
hWtJ1’  I ]lad  some  figures  sent  me  from  hometwo 
blocks  out  of  a wood  of  about  4,000  acres.  The 
two  blocks  referred  to  axe,  perhaps,  100  .acres 

T. ; Si i“r  c"t  «■» 

about  il80  an  -acre,  and  the  previous  thinnings  would 
be  equal  to  about  £40  an  acre.  Then  on  f higher 
.piece  of  ground  the  fair  crop  on  a final  felling  of  90 
trees  , an  acre,  averaging  70  cubic  feet,  would  realise 
worth  £30  an  £KV2°US  ^nings  would  be 

M timber  uot  much  use  an^iyelse^Sd  worth 

vS  ,I‘TtWian  aCr®  f?r  ®razinl-  The  letting 
value  m both  these  oases  happens  to  be  very  small 

told  ^ S®  game  7alu\if  considerable  in  Scot- 
land-two, three,  or  four  shillings  an  acre.  In  this 

Y 2 


It.  Munro- 
Ferguson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  D. 
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case  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  I suppose,  if  you 
bought  it  out  and  out  would  be  worth  perhaps  25s. 

a\L61.  What  is  the  highest  price  at  which  you  think 
it  would  'be  profitable  to  use  land  for  forestry  rather 
than  for  agricultural  purposes?— I don’t  think  you 
can  lay  down  any  general  rule.  If  you  judge  purely 
from  economic  considerations,  I have  seen  land  at 
about  £1  an  'acre  .annual  value  that  would  pay  well 
under  sycamore. 

4162.  Better  than  it  would  under  agricultural 
crops? — Yes.  but  there  have  been  very  big  prices 
given  for  these  trees.  I sold  a sycamore  tree  for  £38. 
That  special  value  might  leave  the  wood  before  it 
wias  harvested,  but  certainly  at  current  prices, 
land  at  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  might  be  profitably 
planted.  I don’t  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  an 
advisable  thing  to  do.  Generally  in  the  arable  dis- 
tricts I don’t  plant  anything  .above  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  and  then  very  often  because  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing that  land  would  be  so  large  that  it  would  reduce 
its  economic  rental  very  largely  to  put  it  into  order 
for  agriculture. 

4163.  Professor  'Campbell.— Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  planted  land  that  you  could  get  ten 
shillings  an  acre  for? — I have,  but  nearly  always 
whore  it  wanted  draining. 

4164.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  should  drain  it 
•before  it  would  'be  worth  the  ten  shillings  ?— Yes. 

4165.  So  there  would  be  an  outlay  of  capital  to  get 
the  ten  shillings? — Yes.  You  might  put  it  at  five 
shillings. 

4166.  In  its  actual  condition  ? — Yes  ; II  don’t  think, 
as  a rule,  I should  plant  land  worth  more  than  five 
shillings  an  acre. 

4167.  'Chairman. — But  you  would  go  as  high  as  five 
shillings  an  acre  for  land  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  work  as  a forest? — For  certain  woods.  For 
ash,  for  example ; for  the  high-priced  woods — for 
ash  and  sycamore.  I would  not  use  it  for  the  lower- 
priced  woods— not  for  the  coniferous  timber.  Coni- 
ferous timber  does  not  want  that  class  of  land. 

4168.  In  your  opinion,  land  worth  five  shillings  an 
■acre  would  pay  under  timber  like  ash  and  sycamore, 
and  would  probably  pay  better  than  under  an  agri- 
cultural crop  ? — I take  it  in  some  of  the  ground  I 
know  in  the  North  of  Ireland  land  worth  five  shil- 
lings .an  acre  would  pay  'better  under  ash  than  under 
any  other  object. 

4169.  Professor  'Campbell. — Of  course  people  are 
worth  money,  too,  in  this  country.  If  it  produces 
people  they  are  worth  money? — Of  course,  I take  it 
that  land  properly  afforested  would  maintain  more 
people. 

4170.  Chairman. — Than  land  even  under  tillage? 
—Than  some  land  under  tillage,  and  certainly  land 
under  gnass,  provided  you  have  the  attendant  indus- 
tries. 

4171.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  industries  aris- 
ing from  the  forests? — The  industries  arising  from 
the  production  of  the  raw  material  maintain  about 
three  for  every  one  employed  in  the  production  of  the 


acres  to  grow  timber  properly,  and  ultimately  you 
might  have  three  persons  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture; but  you  may  take  it  that  for  a long  time 
you  would  only  find  employment  for  one  person  on 
every  100  acres,  and  you  would  have  to  calculate 
what  was  on  the  soil  under  present  conditions. 

4177.  Suppose  you  had  your  industries  going  that 
would  be  four  families  to  100  acres,  or  one  to  every 
twenty-five  acres ? — Yes;  but  as  fait  as  you  are 
dealing  with  present  circumstances  you  ought  to  take 
it  as  one  for  100  acres,  because  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  you  have  the  industries,  and  you  may  never 
have  them. 

4178.  The  point  has  a very  important  bear- 
ing in  Ireland,  because  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  land,  and,  as  I understand,  in  this 
country  we  can  put  a considerable  number  of 
families  on  100  acres  of  land  of  the  kind  you  de- 
scribe. From  the  economic  point  of  view  if  you 
don’t  put  a value  on  the  men  who  are  there,  I agree 
you  get  more  out  of  it  perhaps  than  by 
tilling  it,  but  in  this  country  we  do  put  a high  value 
on  the  people  as  well  as  on  the  things  that  are 
produced  off  the  land  ? — I quite  agree,  and,  as  I said, 
I was  dealing  with  the  question  economically  up  to 
now.  You  have,  of  course,  to  consider  the  special 
side  of  it.  On  that  ground — I think  I have  men- 
tioned the  cause  in  my  letter*  to  the  'Secretary  of  the 
Committee — I doubt  if  there  is  so  great  an  opening 
for  forestay  in  Ireland  as  some  people  seem  to  think. 

4179.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  also  set  down 
about  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  as  about  the  limit  in  your 
letter? — I should  think  so.  I put  five  shillings 
as  an  extreme  limit  on  most  of  the  land  I plant 
In  most  cases  it  is  worth  from  two  to  three  shillings 
an  acre  on  the  average. 

4180.  Professor  Campbell. — In  this  country,  of 
course,  we  are  constantly  told  about  the  worst  lands 
that  ought  to  be  planted.  These  worst  lands  were 
lands  of  much  less  value  than  that.  I think  the 
point  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  in  this 
country  that  some  of  the  poor  lands  are  not  worth 
planting.  It  would  not  pay  to  plant  them  at  all— 
boglands,  wet  lands,  lands  that  have  been  skinned, 
the  surface  taken  off  them  with  peat.  I presume 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  loose  talk  about  what  can  be  done  with  waste 
lands — perhaps  you  don’t  know  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  sufficiently  well  ? — Yes.  I have  been  into 
them  very  often.  The  wet  lands  you  may  rule  out. 

4181.  Chairman. — You  rule  out  the  wet  lands  alto- 
gether practically? — Yes.  I understand  that  in  Ire- 
land veay  often  the  peat  is  found  high  up  on  the  hills. 

4182.  Professor  Campbell. — Yes? — You  must  rule 
all  that  out  too.  I think  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  area  available  for  planting, 
I believe  that  the  first  step  is  to  have  a small  prac- 
tical committee  to  go  over  the  country  to  schedule 
the  lands  suited  to  sylviculture.  I have  been  press- 
ing for  that  for  many  years  in  my  country,  where 
you  have  fewer  difficulties  in  afforesting  land  than 
you  have  in  Ireland.  If  it  is  needed  there,  it  will 


4172.  Chairman. — The  industries  connected  with 
it  ?— Yes. 

4173.  Wood-working  industries? — Yes.  It  has 

been  roughly  estimated  that  the  forest  families  in 
Germany  number  about  1,000,000  people,  and  the 
numbers  employed  in  the  timber  industries,  paper- 
making,  pulp  manufacturing,  builders’  works,  saw- 
mills, and  so  on,  represent  a population  of  3,000,000. 

Chairman. — That  is  an  interesting  figure. 

4174.  Professor  Campbell. — Of  course  you  are 
aware  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  spade  is  very  largely 
used  instead  of  the  plough,  certain  areas  are  very 
thickly  populated,  iand  the  conditions  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  Scotland,  where  you  have 
larger  farmers? — I am  talking  of  land  under  the 
plough,  iand  not  spade  cultivation.  Directly  you  get 
spade  cultivation  you  get  more  people  on  the  land 
than  you  could  get  by  sylviculture.  I Should  never 
think  of  introducing  afforestation  where  you  have  in- 
tensive cultivation. 

4175.  Chairman. — You  mean  small  holdings? — 
Spade-worked. 

4176.  Professor  Campbell. — Spade  work  has  a 
rather  different  meaning  here  from  that  which  it 
has  in  Great  Britain,  I am  afraid?— You  can  easily 
strike  a balance.  It  takes  about  a man  to  every  100 


be  far  more  needed  here. 

4183.  Chairman. — Since  the  committee  started  we 
have  actually  begun  a survey.  The  Department  had 
.begun  a.  partial  survey  some  years  ago,  «u>d 
since  this  committee  started  we  have  had  Mr. 
Forbes  and  other  officers  going  about  the  country 
making  a survey  of  the  available  lands  ? — Until  that 
is  completed  it  is  almost  waste  of  time  to  talk  about 
what  is  available. 

4184.  You  cannot  form  an  accurate  notion  ? Fou 


cannot.  . , , 

4185.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Perhaps  it  nugnt 
not  be  inconvenient  to  ask  just  one  question  sug- 
gested to  me.  You  say  you  would  rule  out  all  tiie 
wet  lands  for  the  purposes  of  forestry — would  no 
these  lands  be  suitable  for  growing  sally  trees  an 
things  of  that  kind  for  basket  work? — That  1S 
exception.  It  is  a limited  market,  but  still  for 
purpose  I would  not  rule  them  out.  I am  speaJo  „ 
of  the  usual  purposes  of  forestay.  For  one  1'e®s?”  r 
would  rule  them  out,  because  of  the  question  of 
in  dnaimage  nowadays.  The  prices  of  labour  have  g 
up  so  much,  and  the  prices  of  produce  have  iai 
so  much  that  you  cannot  drain  the  same  ex‘en 
pay  that  you  could  do  formerly.  Then  a great  m . 
of  the  bogs  in  Ireland  you  could  not  afforest  beca 
of  the  wet. 


* See  Appendix  S3. 
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4186.  Not  even  with  the  planting  for  basket  work? 
— Round  the  outside  of  some  of  the  bogs  that  I know 
jou  could  plant  the  willows  for  basket  work  or  any- 
thing else. 

4187.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  in  Scotland 
.at  all? — Yes.  I read  a very  interesting  letter  on  the 
subject  from  the  manager  of  land  on  the  island  of 
Harris.  It  is  going  to  be  printed  shortly,  and  I will 
be  very  glad  to  send  you  a copy. 

4188.  Professor  Campbell. — But  of  course  planting 
of  that  class  on  the  wet  mountains  is  out  of  the 
question — it  is  only  on  the  lower  ground  where  there 
is  more  alluvial  soil? — Yes.  You  are  familiar  with 
.soine  of  the  islands  of  Scotland? 

4189.  I don’t  know  Harris  so  well  ? — Harris  is  what 
they  would  call  a pretty  dour  place  for  growing  tim- 
ber, yet  they  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  ex- 
posed to  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic.  I have 
always  heard  it  stated  that  one  of  your  woods  of 
about  1,000  acres,  which  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  was 
■Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland  was  instrumental  in  plant- 
ing, was  spoiled  by  the  sea  spray.  I imagine  Harris 
is  quite  as  exposed  to  sea  spray  as  anything  you  can 
find. 

4190.  Chairman. — Yet  the  willows  thrive  there? — 
Yes.  I hear  that  these  willows  are  doing  well.  I 
will  send  Mr.  Redmond  this  letter,  which,  I think, 
will  appear  in  the  next  copy  of  our  Scottish  trans- 
actions. 

4191.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Would  not  there  be 
portion  of  Harris,  just  the  piece  from  Harris  on  to 
Lewis  on  the  eastern  slope,  which  is  a valley  running 
down  towards  the  east,  which  would  be  quite 
sheltered  from  the  western  breeze.  I think  it  is 
down  there  that  those  willows  are? — Very  likely. 

4192.  I don’t  think  they  had  them  on  the  Tarbert 
side,  which  is  the  side  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  near 
the  whale  fishing  station,  which  is  terribly  exposed  ; 
but  there  is  another  valley  running  down  with  the 
mountains  intervening  between  it  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  is  probably  down  there  ? — Yes. 

4193.  Professor  Campbell. — The  question  of  the 
class  of  land  is  a very  important  one  in  this  country. 
Statements  have  been  made  which  I consider  to  be 
rather  wild  statements,  and  if  you  accepted  some 
schemes  on  the  lines  suggested  they  would  end 
in  failure.  You  would  exclude  these  wet  Lands 
and  these  high  mountain  bogs.  But  there  is  another 

uSSi,°f  Iand  that  we  are  constantly  being  told 
should  be  planted  in  Ireland,  that  is  the  more  low- 
hmg  quick  bogs ; bogs  that  if  you  walk  over  them 
you  can  hear  the  gas  coming  out.  You  understand 
what  I mean  by  a quick  bog?— Yes.  I have  been  into 


4194.  All  that  land  that  is  described  as  the  worst 
planting  land  would,  you  would  say,  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question ?— Quite,  I should  say;  but  still 
my  opinion  on  that  is  not  worth  very  much.  All  I 
could  urge  is  that  your  Committee  should  secure  a 
thorough  survey  of  Ireland  and  the  scheduling  of 
Jands  suited  to  the  purpose. 

i-  iwiThatc w?  are  doinS>  but  of  course  the  question 
I’?6™'  “ * “e  popular  opinion  accepts  that  these 
ands  should  be  planted,  we  could  schedule  fine 
hig  areas,  blocks  of  2,000  and  3,000  acres.  What 
to  Wa"t?d, to  8et  from  y°u  was  an  opinion  as 

l,  unsuitability  of  these  places  that  you  say  you 
foresh-v*11  v>Vei]  You  have  8reat  experience  of 
Yourself’  ?°U  1lvnow  fche  s01^  of  land  you  planted 
think  If  SiU1"e^  yoV  would  say  y°u  would  never 
l>o2ble!f  Pl  lng  these  lands  The  bogs  are  im- 

shoridlhiSIk  /ud  ‘"big16  WUst-Y^  tn| 

that  is  Sn4  feal;  laud  ?— Yes  ; hard  land,  and  land 
the  farmers  7 l03St  "wanted  for  the  rough  pastures  of 

higher  do  you  say  we  could  plant 

ther  ^outh  ailnd  than  ln  Scotland  ?-You  are  fur- 
4199  A ’ y°v  have  sot  a much  better  climate, 
view?— Yes-  n inma^  from  the  forestry  point  of 
^200.  I,?:  Pi?bablytfr,om  every  Point  of  view. 
tion  of  Wstrv  ng  °f  thf-  lmPortancc  of  this  ques- 
auiined  it  as  f national  investment  you  ex- 

of  view,  but  fU  fl°m  ,t,lle  PureIy  economic  point 
which  you  thinV  u are  • 0fcher  P°lnts  °f  view  from 

*"  fab!-Mor,  im‘o“LTPOrt“*  St*P  f°''  ‘he  B6te 


4201.  What  are  these?— I think  in  Ireland,  as 
Professor  Campbell  has  pointed  out,  your  inquiry 
as  to  the  lands  suited  for  sylviculture  will  have  to  be 
very  much  guided  by  social  conditions  and  require- 
ments. I imagine  that  you  will  find  it  very  diflicult 
to  take  up  pasture  lands  belonging  to  farmers  and 
purely  agricultural  tenants ; and  I don’t  think  you 
could  compare  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  example,  with 
the  case  of  Scotland.  And  where  you  have  great 
numbers  of  people  living  on  small  holdings  either  on 
a non-economic  basis  or  a basis  of  profitable  inten- 
sive cultivation,  you  would  not  be  warranted,  I think, 
in  introducing  forestry  unless  you  could  support  the 
same  number  of  people  by  sylviculture  as  you  could 
by  agriculture ; and,  as  I said,  I think  you  may  take 
it  on  the  1 to  100  acres  basis,  and  not  the  1 to  25 
in  looking  at  the  question  from  the  social  point  of 
view.  From  the  social  point  of  view  the  woodlands 
are  useful  because  they  give  continuous  employment, 
continuous  and  healthy. 

4202.  That  is  the  chief  importance,  from  the  social 
point  of  view  ? — But  they  are  not  of  much  use  in 
giving  casual  relief  in  times  of  industrial  pressure', 
or  in  times  of  want  of  employment.  I remember  Dr. 
bonwiappach,  head  of  Eberswialde,  wias  discussing  with 
me  whether  you  should  notch  trees  or  pit  them.  I 
said  I did  not  think  you  could  pit  them  to  pay  until 
you  got  your  soil  into  order.  He  said  he  did  not 
agree ; he  thought  our  trained  foresters  were  not  suffi- 
ciently skilful.  That  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  Germany.  I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  value  of  well- 
trained  labour.  You  may  imagine  what  the  result 
would  be  if  you  put  unskilled  labour  on  to  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  operations  connected  with 
sylviculture.  There  is  some  work  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  labour,  but  a great  deal  of  it  cannot  be 
done  by  unskilled  labour.  You  want  a regular  class 
of  forester. 


4203.  Is  there  any  other  consideration,  from  the 
social  point  of  view? — There  is  the  housing  question. 
I find  that  in  some  districts  wooden  houses  can  be 
made  pretty  comfortably  and  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  form  of  house. 

4204.  You  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  side  ad- 
vantages ?— I cannot  tell  you.  I am  not  aware  of 
your  social  conditions,  but  I find  creosoted  wood 
makes  very  good  comfortable  houses. 

4205.  There  is  also  the  question  of  fuel  supply?— 
That  again  is  another  question  on  which  I can  hardly 
offer  an  opinion,  but  I should  have  thought  that  in 
parts  of  Ireland  the  fuel  supply  would  be  valuable. 

4206.  Very  valuable,  because  some  of  the  bogs  are 
getting  cut  away? — I have  lived  a great  part  of  my 
life  in  countries  where  wood  fuel  is  used,  and  I should 
have  thought  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  con- 
ditions were  somewhat  analogous. 

4207.  We  had  recently  before  us  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard  of  the  Woods  and1  Forests  Department.  I 
think  you  were  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  large 
tract  of  land  in  Scotland  which,  that  Department  ac- 
quired— 


4208.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — They  acquired  two,  I 
think? — No.  They  have  got  one  at  present.  We 
are  asking  for  another. 

4209.  Chairman. — You  hope  to  get  more  bought  by 
that  Department? — The  policy  we  are  anxious  to  work 
out  in  Scotland  is  this.  Inverliever  ought  to  be  the 
first  step  in  a large  scheme  of  State  afforesting  in 
Scotland,  for  which  certainly  as  large  an  area  is 
suited  in  Scotland  as  that  already  under  agriculture. 
This  ought  to  be  the  first  step  in  a State  policy  of 
afforesting  four  or  five  million  acres  in  Scotland.  Be- 
sides that  we  wanted  a demonstration  forest,  that  is 
a forest  or  property  with  a considerable  proportion 
of  old  timber  on  it,  where  all  the  operations  con- 
nected with  forestry  could  be  conducted,  and  where 
we  should  train  our  foresters  as  you  are  now  be- 
ginning to  do  at  Avondale,  and  the  education  of 
foresters  should  be  set  up  now  along  with  Inverliever 
before  much  more  can  be  done  with  the  training  of 
our  foresters. 


4210.  You  want  to  take  this  as  a preliminary  step 
before  you  go  further? — Yes. 

4211.  In  the  report  of  your  own  Committee  you 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  educational 
provisions  in  forestry.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  a skilled  supply  of  labour  for 
working  the  forest.  Do  you  think  we  have  done  well 


Nor.  29,  1907, 

R.  Munro- 
Forguson, 

Esq.,  M.r.,  D.L. 
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Nov  20  1907  in  beginning  with  a forestry  school  at  Avondale? — I 
' _1L  ’ think  that  that  certainly  will  be  the  right  prelimi- 

R.  Muuro-  nary  step.  Now  you  have  to  create  your  woodlands  ; 
Ferguson,  otherwise  the  men  you  educate  there  will  have  to  go 
Esq.,  m p.,  n,r.  abroacl  for  employment,  instead  of  turning  their 
energies  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  country. 

4212.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.f. — Is  there  any  similar 
school  in  England  or  Scotland? — In  England  there  is 
the  Forest  of  Dean. 

4213.  On  the  same  lines  as  Avondale  ?— Yes.  They 
have  a small  forestry  school  for  the  training  of  their 
own  employees,  and  they  have  been  sent  on  tour 
around  Continental  woodlands  once  or  twice  ; then  ait 
Oxford  and  the  Indian  Forest  School  under  Dr. 
iSohlich  and  Mr.  Fisher,  and  'at  various  centres  of 
education,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Fewcastle-on-Tyne,  there  are  lecturers.  We 
hope  to  have  a forest  garden  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

4214.  Chairman. — You  are  acquainted  with  the 
district  of  Avondale;  it  is  a good  situation  for  a 
forestry  school? — I should  have  thought  excellent.  I 
used;  to  go  up  and  down  the  road  very  often.  I was 
never  actually  over  the  ground  ; but  I am  sure  the 
district  could  not  be  better. 

4215.  Professor  Campbell. — That  would  be  much 
more  suited,  you  consider,  to  Ireland  than  the  sort  of 
institution  you  get  at  Oxford  or  Newcastle.  You 
know  the  social  conditions  of  Ireland  pretty  well. 
A school  such  as  we  have  at  Avondale  for  training 
woodmen  is  much  more  important  for  us,  you  would 
consider,  than  a university  centre? — I think  it  is  very 
much  more  important.  I would  sooner  have  it  than 
all  I have  got  in  my  own  country. 

4216.  It  is  much  more  to  the  point? — Yes. 

4217.  Comparing  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
with  those  in  Ireland  it  is  still  more  to  the  point  in 
Ireland?— It  can  be  more  to  the  point.  As  we  say 
in  our  report  that  forest  gardens,  or  demonstration 
forests,  are  about  the  finest  object  lessons  you  can 
get  in  the  whole  sphere  of  technical  training.  You 
have  got  to  show  people  what  you  can  produce  upon 
the  ground. 

4218.  Of  course  it  was  really  as  the  outcome  of  the 
Committee  that  the  school  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  was 
started  as  well  as  the  one  at  Avondale? — Yes. 

4219.  The  Committee  a-ecommended  also  uni- 
versity liiglier  education  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  take  up  that  side  of  it  just 
at  present.  I think  we  were  right  in  confining  our- 
selves to  the  practical  school? — Perfectly  right.  One 
other  point,  which  certainly  brings  labour  on  to  the 
land  is  nursery  gardening.  I cannot  imagine  any 
country  better  suited  for  the  rearing  of  plants  of 
all  kinds  than  Ireland.  We  import  great  numbers 
of  plants  from  Germany  and  France,  and  I should 
have  thought  they  could  have  been  produced  here 
even  better. 

4220.  Chairman. — You  mean  that  Ireland  would  be 
a very  good  centre  for  nursery  purposes? — Yes.  For 
nursery  purposes  I cannot  imagine  anything  better. 

4221.  For  other  countries  besides  herself? — Yes. 
I think  she  could  export  great  quantities  of  plants. 

4222.  I notice  you  say  in  your  letter  you  would  far 
rather  run  a nursery  in  Ireland  for  pleasure  or  profit 
than  a nursery  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

4223.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Have  you  read  some 
of  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Ireland.  We  had  several  experts,  who 
all  agreed  that  Ireland  was  a more  suitable  place 
than  Scotland  or  anywhere  else  for  growing,  trees. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? — Entirely  Yon  see  it 
in  some  of  the  great  Irish  places.  There  is  nothing 
like  them  in  the  world.  One  hears  of  the  great  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  England  and  Scotland,  but 
I see  nothing  like  the  luxuriance  of  growth  in  some 
of  the  great  Irish  demesnes,  and  in  their  pine  trees. 
If  you  take  the  growth  of  trees  at  Castlewellan  or 
Baronscourt,  or  Coolattin,  in  Wicklow,  or  many  other 
places,  it  is  most  remarkable.  The  greatest  pleasure 
that  we  arboriculturists  in  Scotland  have  had  has 
been  going  on  tours  in  Ireland.  We  all  agree  there 
is  nothing  like  it.  I am  not  so  sure  for  all  kinds  of 
hard-wood  timber,  but  I have  never  seen  the  natural 
regeneration  of  ash  as  I have  seen  it  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  coming  up  like  a regular  carpet.  I cannot 
conceive  a more  profitable  crop.  Many  of  the  rarer 
and  more  valuable  forms  of  coniferous  timber,  which 


is  what  we  need  most,  all  grow  better  in  Ireland  than 
they  do  in  Scotland.  Any  of  those  coniferous  plants 
grow  best  in  Ireland,  and  second  best  in  Scotland, 
of  any  country  in  Europe. 

4224.  That  being  so  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
all  of  us  over  here  that  there  is  a very  strong  case  for 
the  Government  taking  some  strong  action  in  Ireland? 
— Very,  if  it  can  take  action  which  is  in  harmony 
with  popular  sentiment. 

4225.  Chairman. — Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
area  of  land  which  may  be  available,  such  of  it 
as  is  available  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for  timber 
purposes? — I am  sure  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
land  exceptionally  well  suited.  The  best  timber  land 
in  Europe,  I believe,  is  in  Ireland. 

4226.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Yet  it  is  the  only 
country  in  which  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
I might  say  until  the  school  was  established  at  Avon- 
dale. Some  attempts  have  "been  made  in  Scotland, 
and  poperties  have  been  bought — one  at  least — and 
in  England,  and  Wales,  and1  elsewhere,  but  although 
Ireland  is  admittedly  on  the  evidence  of  experts  the 
best  place,  it  was  certainly  the  only  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  Government  have 
really  done  nothing?— I think,  at  this  moment,  you 
are  about  on  all  fours  with  us,  because  I would  say 
I would  exchange  Avondale  for  Inverliever  except  for 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  first 
step  in  a large  scheme  of  afforesting. 

4227.  What  I mean  is  this : the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  have  purchased  properties  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  have  done  nothing  here?— You 
have  got  a perfectly  good  case,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  to  create  State  forests  in  Ireland.  I think 
you  could  not  make  a better  first  step.  All  I say  is  you 
would  have  to  be  in  harmony  with  popular  sentiment 


in  Ireland. 

4228.  Chairman. — You  mean  by  that  to  get  over 
objections  that  people  might  have  to  sell  grazing 
rights  and  other  interests  in  the  land? — Yes,  and 
that  the  plantations  should  be  a matter  of  public 
interest  in  Ireland  ; that  there  would  be  no  risk  ot 
the  forests  being  resented  locally. 

4229.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p— I suppose  you  per- 
haps sometimes  in  Parliament  have  heard  some  oi 
us  talking  about  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in 


Ireland  ? — Yes. 


4230.  I suppose  you  know  that  there  is  a very  con- 

siderable sum  drained  from  Ireland  every  year  and 
none  of  it  is  returned  in  any  way,  certainly  for  tne 
encouragement  of  forests,  as  these  funds  are  spent  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  suggestion  that  has  been  made  ny 
the  Advisory  'Committee  of  this  Department  of  Agri- 
culture here,  that  a beginning  might  be  made  for  tne 
encouragement  of  forestry  by  the  Government  ahoca 
ing  those  rents  which  iare  produced  and  derived  i" 
Ireland  for  the  promotion  of  forests?— I am  not 
sure.  I don’t  know  whether  I could  give  an  opinion 
of  any  value  on  that  point,  but  I might  mention  this, 
that  the  strongest  plea  for  the  purchase  of  land  tn« 
we  were  able  to  put  in  in  Scotland  was  that  Crown 
lands  of  the  value  of  over  a quarter  of  a million  na 
been  sold  in  Scotland  and  had  been  ,eus 

London  ground  rents.  We  said,  if  the  Sta  , 
Crown  lands  in  Scotland  and  re-invests  them 

don  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  r.e;in™s{  ^ that 
Scotland  when  we  can  show  need  for  it.  I tlnnx 
that  appeal  did  have  some  weight. 

4231.  The  same  principle  would  apply,  of  course, 

here  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly  ; and  I *inl'’1f^nP  of 
tive  of  all  these  considerations,  it  is  the  r 

the  State  to  afforest  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
Ireland  where  it  can  be  done  profitably.  yery 

4232.  Therefore,  what  you  have  just  stated  £ 
interesting,  that  the  principle  was  recognised 

you  have  put  forward,  that  money  from  Cio  in 
in  Scotland  should  be  spent,  as  far  as  was  fea 
Scotland  in  this  matter?— Yes.  . Ireiand, 

4233.  It  has  not  been  recognised  atc,  ‘ i ?_Yes. 

so  that  they  are  more  fortunate  in  Scotian  t0 
I think  the  principle  was  recognised,  L more 

some  extent,  but,  however,  we  want  a gi  afforest- 
than  a quarter  of  a million  spent  on  Stat 

“W  A great  deal  more  in  5’*”' 

in  that  way  by  Crown  rents— £400, OUO  r- 
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4235.  Chairman. — Above  £60,000  a year. 

4236.  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Kelly.— They  have  sold  out 
the -quit  rents  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  £30,000  a 
year,  and  the  redemption  value  or  price  of  these  is 
about  £700,000,  and  they  have  invested  that  £700,000  in 
London  ground  rents? — Tour  forests  will  be  on  a less 
large  scale  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  ft  might 
be  a good  argument  in  your  case. 

4237.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p — We  are  not  suggest- 
ing for  a single  moment  that  any  expenditure  in 
Ireland  should  be  limited  to  this,  but  we  say  it  would 
be  a good  beginning,  the  recognition  of  a principle? 
—I  think  it  is  quite  a fair  argument. 

4238.  Chairman.— You  think  that  the  County 
Councils  might  be  brought  into  co-operation  with 
State  schemes  of  afforesting  in  this  country,  in  some- 
what the  same  fashion  as  the  communal  authorities 
in  Fiance  and  Germany  ?— Yes.  I think  that  the 
County  Councils  in  conjunction  with  a good  central 
authority  is  the  most  likely  way  of  getting  on,  apart 
from  any  action  such  as  we  have  been  talking  of  by 
the  Woods  and  Forests  Department,  which  would  be 
separate. 

4239.  Of  course  the  position  of  a County  Council 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  a forest-owning  commune 
on  the  Continent.  Almost  every  individual  in  the 
commune  derives  direct  revenue  from  the  wood,  and 
in  approaching  the  County  Councils  with  a view  to 
get  them  to  take  up  this  question  we  should  not  be 
able  to  offer  them  the  same  inducements  as  are  avail- 
able in  communes  on  the  Continent.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  the  obvious  local  authority  to  deal  with 
the  work  in  co-operation  with  the  central  Depart- 
ment?—It  struck  me  that  the  County  Councils  might 
be  of  use  as  regards  scattered  woodlands  which  are 
passing  from  the  old  owners,  where  the  land  is  pass- 
ing to  the  new  owners. 

4240.  The  woodlands  that  are  too  small  for  a cen- 
tral authority  to  take  up  direct  and  too  large  to  pass 
oyer  to  tenants  ? — Yes.  In  no  part  of  the  country, 
either  in  this  island  or  the  other  one,  are  those  wood- 
lands as  a rule  of  very  much  value. 

4241.  Very  much  economic  value?— Not  of  much 
economic  value,  but  you  don’t  wish  to  see  the  whole 
country  cleared  of  trees,  and  you  would  sooner  pre- 
serve them.  I think  many  small  blocks  of  woodland 
are  more  important  than  hedgerow  timber.  I have 
very  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  hedgerow  timber  is 
of  any  advantage  to  agriculture,  especially  where  you 
have  got  good  hedges  as  in  Ireland. 


4243.  Professor  Campbell. — Would  you  call  the 
Irish  hedges  good? — Good  for  shelter. 

4244.  They  grow  well? — Yes.  They  are  the  best 
shelter  for  stock  that  I know — the  Irish  hedges. 

4245.  Chairman. — If  such  work  were  undertaken 
by  the  County  Councils  is  it  your  opinion  that  it 
sjwuld  be  under  State  advice  and  supervision? — I 
think  so,  if  you  had  a Board  of  Forests.  You 
"ant  some  central  authority  either  as  the  De- 
partment, or  you  might  have  to  consider  whether  the 
,oal'“  Forests  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
7“ “ DO  altogether  the  same  authority.  I think 
that  the  Board  of  Forests  might  be  perhaps  a little 
overlain  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ire- 

^ y°u  had  some  authority,  whatever  the 
tli  + i’-s— cann°l  presume  to  give  advice  upon 

i atTr-*-  think  that  the  forestry  authority  ought  to 
nriir  i to  Sive  expert  advice  to  local  authorities  or 
? i . individuals^  It  is  done  in  Germany  freely, 
vivo  •^meri°a  j and  I think  you  should  be  able  to 
all  Jh  advice,  paid  for  by  the  State,  to 

m 10,  6?ek  it.  In  some  of  the  provinces  of  Ger- 
j-  / 1 . s free-  In  others  they  charge  something. 
conlA  6nCa  think  it  is  free.  Then  the  authority 
eard®  CWr*e  "'ith  tbe  County  Councils  as  re- 
those  th  f * may  call  these  derelict  woodlands, 
ship  and  X®  mr  x,  transition  stage  as  regards  owner- 
big  block  tlnnk  ought  to  take  up  a great 

forest  1,  / 1*s  own>  or  two  or  three  blocks  of 


th®  Points  you  make  are  that  such  a 
Provide  nri  ■Forestr3r  Board  should  be  prepared  tc 
authoritiiL  n ow.ners  with  expert  advice  and  local 
advice  and  cUke  tk?  County  Councils  with  similar 
under  the;»  uPefvlf10n  in  the  management  of  woods 
r°ugh  land  ,COntl0^  an<b  should  also  itself  take  up 
may  mention0  iCai77  011  schemes  of  afforestation.  I 
J Mention,  by.  the  way,  a.t  for  some  tine  punt 


this  Department  has  been  providing  private  owners 
in  Ireland  with  expert  advice?— I am  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

4247.  This  is  provided  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and 
the  advice  has  been  availed  of  to  some  extent.  We 
have  also,  in  the  case  of  one  County  Council,  which  Lord 
Frederick  FitzGerald  will  be  representing  here  in  a 
moment,  provided  expert  advice  and  direct  assistance 
for  the  management  of  local  woods.  We  have  done 
that  as  an  experiment  in  our  joint  management  of 
such  woods.  You  believe  that  such  a system  as  that 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  may  look  for  the 
development  of  forestry  in  this  country  ? — I think  so. 
I am  glad  you  have  got  tihe  expert  already.  Of  course 
where  you  have  land  ownership  depending  entirely 
either  on  the  rental  of  land  or  on  the  returns  of 
land,  you  cannot  expect  afforestation  on  any  very 
large  scale.  In  most  cases  there  won’t  be  sufficient 
capital  to  do  it,  but  the  existing  woodlands  would 
generally  be  brought  into  proper  condition  if  expert 
advice  were  available.  It  is  not  much  more  costly 
to  keep  woods  well  than  to  keep  them  ill.  I don’t 
know  why  the  County  Councils  should  not  have  the 
revenue  of  woodlands  owned  by  them  and  managed  by 
the  experts.  I don’t  see  why  the  County  Councils 
should  not  surrender  the  management  and  guarantee 
the  fencing.  That  is  a great  thing  to  keep  the  woods 
from  being  damaged.  I think  that  the  County 
Councils  are  very  likely  to  prevent  outside  damage. 
I am  not  suggesting  that  in  Ireland  damage  is  more 
likely  than  anywhere  else.  It  costs  me  a penny  a 
tree  to  plant  an  ornamental  tree  near  a town  or  vil- 
lage, and  it  costs  me  sometimes  5s.  to  protect  it. 
It  is  by  no  means  only  in  Ireland  that  damage  will  be 
done  to  trees,  but  if.  the  County  Councils  were  to 
undertake  the  work  of  safeguarding  the  woods,  and 
surrender  the  management  to  your  experts,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  County  Councils  should  not  draw 
the  revenue.  That  would  not  be  so  direct  an  interest 
as  in  the  case  of  the  commune,  but  it  would  be  an 
interest,  and  might  be  a substantial  interest, 

4248.  The  cost  of  the  management,  and  protection, 
in  case  you  surrender  the  revenue  to  the  County 
Council,  you  would  suppose  they  would  provide 
locally  ? — Yes ; where  fencing  was  required  they 
would  provide  fencing.  Your  police  system  is 
different ; but  I take  it  that  if  the  County  Councils 
undertook  the  fencing  they  are  the  most  likely 
people  to  see  that  the  woodlands  don’t  suffer  wanton 
damage. 

4249.  "With  regard  to  private  owners,  expert  ad- 
vice is  one  means  of  assisting  them  to  manage  their 
woodlands  better,  but  there  is  also  in  this  country  a 
system  of  Board  of  Works’  loans,  which  you  may  be 
acquainted  with.  It  has  been  amended  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament.  That  system  used  only  to  be 
for  planting  for  shelter.  It  as  now  available  for 
planting  for  other  purposes  besides  shelter.  With 
an  improved  system  of  loans  for  that  purpose,  and 
expert  advice,  do  you  think  that  private  owners  in 
this  country  could  do  something  considerable  towards 
maintaining  and  extending  the  woodlands  in  their 
possession  ? — Oh,  no  doubt  they  might ; but  I have 
always  hesitated  to  recommend  loans.  I think  it 
would  be  a bad  bargain  for  the  State. 

4250.  Why? — If  a few  rabbits  get  into  the  wood, 
or  the  fence  comes  down,  cattle  or  sheep  may  get  in, 
or  if  a great  many  tilings  happen. 

4251.  Yes? — The  wood  is  ruined.  I think  if 
you  give  the  private  owner  the  expert  advice 
free  I would  leave  him  to  find  his  own  way  out. 

A great  many  people  hold  the  opposite  view, 

I know,  and  I know  a few  private  owners 
would  do  good  work  with  it ; but  I am  afraid  a great 
many  would  do  bad'  work  with  it,  that  is  to  say,  the 
money  would-  be  wasted.  I know  I am  against  a 
great  many  people  in  this,  and  perhaps  I may  be 
looking  too  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  State ; 
but  if  the  State  is  going  to  spend  money  I would 
always  like  to  see  it  spending  in  the  most  effective 
way,  and  I think  in  regard  to  sylviculture  the  State 
would  spend  its  own  money  most  effectively. 

4252.  If  it  was  made  a oondition  of  the  loan  tlxat 
the  woods  should  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
periodical  supervision  of  a central  department  and 
similar  precautions  like  that,  would  not  that  get 
over  some  of  the  difficulty  ? — You  would  have  to 
create  something  very  like  dual  ownership.  I don’t 
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know  how  that  would  work  in  sylviculture.  You 
would  have  to  give  the  expert  the  right  to  take  .all 
the  necessary  precautions,  .and  charge  it  to  the  owner. 

4253.  You  would  have  to  do  something  like  that?— 

I think  something  like  that. 

4254.  It  lias  been  suggested  to  us  here,  and  I think 
you  in  your  letter  make  a similar  suggestion,  that 
private  owners  might  do  a good  deal  by  clubbing 
together — private  owners  in  a given  district  clubbing 
together,  and  employing  a staff  in  common.  You 
think  that  a hopeful  idea? — Yes.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  work  woodlands  unless  one  owner  has  suffi- 
ciently large  woodlands  to  employ  a first-rate  man. 
His  only  chance  is  to  club  with  others  until  they  get 
an  .area  together  which  the  one  man  can  manage. 

4255.  You  think  that  would  be  a very  effective 
scheme?— Very — no  more  difficult  to  co-operate  in 
that  way  than  in  creameries.  I don’t  know  of  any 
case  of  it,  but  I have  never  seen  why  it  could  not 
be  done.  Of  course  the  forester  over  one  place  very 
often  goes  about  and  gives  advice  over  neighbouring 
estates  ; but  what  'I  should  like  to  see  is  the  forester 
really  controlling  the  woodlands  of  the  different  es- 
tates. You  might  of  course  allow  the  private  owner 
to  lease  his  land  to  the  State  for  100  years  or  what- 
ever it  is,  99  years,  or  whatever  the  estimated  life  of 
tlie  crop  would  be,  and  the  State  might  work  it. 

4256.  That  would  be  practically  taking  it  over 
■altogether  by  the  State? — That  is  why  I think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  State  to  spend  its  own  money 
on  its  own  land. 

4257.  And  a system  of  clubbing  together  by  private 
owners  and  State  advice,  expert  advice  being  made 
available,  you  would  regard  as  the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  whatever  the  private  owners  could  do? — 
Of  course  the  clubbing  together  becomes  less  necessary 
if  you  provide  advice.  I did  not  know  you  pro- 
vided free  expert  opinion  or  cheap  expert  opinion. 

I would  attach  much  more  importance  to  making  the 
expert  opinion  free  than  to  clubbing  together.  It 
means  you  club  .all  Ireland  together  when  you  give 
free  expert  opinion,  free  expert  advice. 

4258.  You  think  that  would  be  the  key  ?— Except 

in  the  marketing  of  the  timber.  By  clubbing  to- 
gether I think  they  might  market  it  better  than 

4259.  Professor  Campbell. — I think  the  German 
idea,  is  that  the  landlords  would  club  together  to  em- 
ploy the  forester  who  would  remain  on  the  land  ?— 
That  is  useful.  The  clubbing  together  holds  good. 
Yes. 

4260.  Chairman. — The  clubbing  together  would  en- 
able them  to  manage  their  woodlands  with  a great 
deal  more  system  than  would  be  possible  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  owners  ? — That  is  so.  But  by  pro- 
viding free  expert  advice  as  regards  forestry  plants, 
and  laying  down  their  land  for  sylviculture,  you  club 
all  Ireland  together,  iand  that  would  be  an  admirable 
arrangement. 

4261.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  notice  the  com- 
parative absence  of  larch  disease  in  Ireland.  It  is 
one  of  our  advantages  so  far? — It  is  an  enormous 
advantage. 

4262.  You  think  it  is  a very  great  advantage  in- 
deed ? — An  enormous  .advantage.  I spent  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  experiments  in  trying  to  deal 
with  larch  disease.  Most  of  my  work  in  Scotland 
has  been  combating  larch  disease  in  the  Highlands. 

4263.  Professor  Campbell. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  loss  in  Scotland  from  larch  disease  ? 
My  point  is  this,  it  would  be  a very  serious  matter 
for  the  State  to  take  up  largely  forestry  here,  and  use 
larch  extensively,  and  then  the  same  tiring  to  hap- 
pen in  Ireland  as  I understand  has  happened  in  parts 
of  Scotland.  I often  wonder  if  we  have  any  estimate 
of  tire  amount  of  damage  that  has  been  done,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  not  sometimes  exaggerated  ? I mean  in  Scot- 
land?— You  have  to  know  something  about  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  disease  when  you  plant  your  land  ; 
I don’t  know  much  larch  land  where  a suffi- 
cient proportion  of  trees  don’t  come . through  the 
disease  to  make  a good  permanent  crop. 

4264.  That  is  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

4265.  I was  under  the  impression  that  there  have 
been  large  plantations  completely  destroyed? — Larch 
has  been  put  where  it  never  ought  to  have  been  put, 


hut  where  the  larch  is  planted  where  it  ought  to 
grow  well  I know  there  are  few  cases  where  a suffi- 
cient number  of  trees  do  not  come  through  the  disease 
to  give  you  a good  permanent  crop.  "Where,  for  in- 
stance, I plant,  I had  made  out  cost  of  plant- 
ing ; I bad  figures  put  down.  We  planted  two  ways, 
pitting,  and  notching  and  dibbling.  If  you  are  pit- 
ting, digging  3,500  pits  costs  £2  3s.  9 d.  Putting  in 
plants  at  3£  feet  apart  15s.  9 d.  Purchase  of  2 
yr.,  1 yr.  Scotch  firs  at  10s.  per  1,000,  that  is 
from  one’s  own  nursery,  £1  15s.  Total,  £4  14s.  6 d. 
Notching  3,500  in  bare  ground  3J,-  feet  .apart,  12s.  3d. 
Cost  of  plants,  2 yr.,  1 yr.,  at  10s.  pea-  1,000, 
£1  15s.  Total,  £2  7s.  3d.  Dibbling— all  my  work 
in  Scotland  is  done  by  dibbling — Larch,  3,500  seed- 
lings at  5s.  per  1,000,  17s.  6 d. — Cleaning  and  dibbling 
them  in  at  15s.  Total,  £1  12s.  6 d.  Good  Scotch  fir, 
4,800  two  year  seedlings  to  the  acre  at  4s.  per  1,000 
—that  is  the  nursery  plants  in  the  home  nursery— 
sometimes  a little  cheaper — 4s.  per  1,000,  18s.  2d. 
Cleaning  and  dibbling  at  18s.  Total,  £1  16s.  2d. 
If  the  ground  is  bare  and  no  turfing  or  cleaning  re- 
quired it  could)  be  planted  with  seedlings  at  from 
25s.  to  30s.  per  acre.* 

4266.  There  is  one  other  operation.  I don’t  know 
if  this  bears  on  it  or  not? — No,  no.  Another  opera- 
tion is  where  I deal  with  the  woods,  larch  woods,  pure 
larch  woods.  Whether  they  are  afiected  with  larch 
disease  or  not  we  underplant.  When  the  larch  reaches 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty  years  we  thin  it  out,  and 
leave  about  500  or  600  plants  to  the  acre,  and  then 
underplant  2,000  plants,  two-year  seedlings  or  two- 
year  one-year,  average  about  10s. 

4267.  Larch  ? — No  ; Douglas,  Menziesii,  Albert, 
Lawsoniana,  Grandis  and  Thuya  gigantea,  and  one 
or  two  other  varieties.  There  is  £1  for  the  2,000 
plants.  And  dibbling  or  notching  4g  feet  apart, 
10s.— £1  10s.  I think  these  rates  could  be  pretty  well 
observed. 

4268.  Are  you  dealing  with  the  question  of  larch 
disease,  or  on  the  other  point  ? — I said  that  we  under- 
plant whether  there  was  a disease  or  not. 

4269.  Underplanting  would  be  a prevention  of  the 
disease.  Thinning  them  out  and  underplanting  ?— A 
prevention  of  the  disease — no.  For  prevention  of 
disease  I would  plant  the  larch  a couple  of  years 
ahead  and  then  put  in  my  beech — beech,  mixed  with 
the  larch,  is  the  best  safeguard,  I think,  from  disease 
— beech  or  these  conifers  about  two  years  behind  the 
larch.  You  put  in  half  a crop  of  larch  about  500  to 
the  acre,  and  then  fill  up  with  the  others. 

4270.  So  that  it  comes  to  this.  You  don’t  think 
we  need  be  so  very  much  alarmed  on  the  prospects 
of  larch  disease? — I am  not  alarmed,  but  I know  a 
great  many  people  who  are. 

4271.  I only  mean  that  I know  and  hear  a good 
deal  about  it,  as  seen  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  there 
are  forests  all  larch  diseased,  and  one  would  like 
to  feel  a little  more  confident  in  recommending 
the  planting  of  large  areas  with  State  money. 
From  what  I gather  you  think  while  there  is  great 
danger,  it  may  be  exaggerated,  and  many  of  these 
plants  may  come  through  all  right? — If  you  put  the 
larch  in  the  soil  where  it  grows  well,  I don’t  think 
you  need  be  very  much  afraid.  I could  show  yon 
plantations  of  my  own  where  larch  is  absolutely 
dead,  dead  through  water,  on  water-logged  soil  and 
on  high,  'bard  moorland.  I could  show  you  plenty  e* 
cases  where  the  larch  is  dead,  but  it  was  my  fault 
■and  not  the  fault  of  the  disease. 

4272.  Do  you  think  that  the.  freedom  in  Ireland 
from  larch  disease  is  due  to  the  tact  that  there  is  no 
a great  quantity  of  larch  being  planted? — I don 
much,  believe  in  that  theory. 

4273.  Do  you  think  Ireland  would  always  be 
naturally  free? — I think  you  have  got  such  a . 
■riant  growth  here  you  would  get  free  of  disease 
quicker,  and  once  it  is  up  and  tlie  bark  is  form 
on  the  larch,  there  is  less  chance  of  disease. 

4274.  So  that  might  account  for  it? — I think  it 

has  kept  away  so  very  well 

4275.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it  is  oalyj 
matter  of  time.  It  will  get  into  this  country  a 
spread  and  be  as  bad  here  as  elsewhere,  and  w 
that  view  it  has  been  under  consideration  by 
Department  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  ]> 
vent  the  importation  of  larch  plants ' into  Irelao 


* See  'Appendix  24. 
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they  have  power  to  do  so? — Well,  there  is  no  harm. 
I should  not  count  that  a very  dangerous  form  of 
protection. 

4276.  You  would  not? — No. 

4277.  Chairman. — A justifiable  protection  ? — I 

think  you  might  grow— I certainly  should  not  bring 
any  larch  from  abroad  if  I could  grow  them  here. 

4278.  Professor  Campbell. — You  have  said  you 
could  grow  them  here  ? — I am  sure  you  could  grow 
your  plants  far  better  here  than  you  could  get  them 
elsewhere. 

4279.  And  if  we  were  to  prevent  the  larch  from 
creating  the  germ  there  would  be  no  hardships  done. 
It  would  be  a good  thing  on  the  whole,  because  we 
would  get  our  home-grown  trees  that  were  better  ? — 
Yes. 

4280.  And  the  nurserymen  would  very  soon  profit 
by  tliis  quality? — Very  soon,  and  it  would  be  a pre- 
caution. 

4281.  Chairman. — Besides,  if  we  were  free  from 
this  disease  at  present,  it  would  be  a very  proper 
thing  to  take  precautions  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
brought  in? — I certainly  would  stop  imports  in  re- 
spect of  larch. 

4282.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — And  nothing  else? — 
I express  no  further  opinion. 


4284.  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  Irish  labour  on  contract  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  forestry  might  be  profitably  carried  on 
here  Do  you  emphasise  “ by  contract”  ? — No.  It  is 
only  because  I know  of  it  in  that  form  so  well.  In 
the  East  of  Scotland  a great  part  of  the  agricultural 
work  is  done  by  workere  from  Ireland  who  come 
over,  mostly  a great  many  from  Mayo  district,  a 
groat  many  from  Sligo,  and  they  are  Hie  best 
labourers  that  we  know,  and  a.  great  deal  of  that  is 
contract  work,  and  they  are  extraordinarily  particular 
about  carrying  out  their  contracts. 

4285.  Conscientious  ?— Extraordinarily  conscien- 
tious workers.  They  are  the  best  workers  we  have, 
and  they  come  to  us.  The  same  men  go  to  eacli 
farm.  For  instance,  my  tenants  generally  have  the 
same  men  year  after  year.  They  send  a telegram  and 
ask  if  you  are  ready,  and  they  come  over  and  stia-v 
with  you  through  the  hay  harvest  and  the  com  har- 
vest, and  now  they  do  all  the  turnip  lifting.  There 
is  no  labour  like  them,  and  a great  deal  of  it  with  us 
is  on  the  contract,  and  that  is  the  reason  whv  I 
mentioned  it.  I really  think  they  are  equal  in  every 
way  My  experience  of  them  is— we  are  supposed  to 
work  fairly  hard  in  Scotland — I have  heard  one  of  mv 
oest  tenants  say  that  he  liked  to  have  one  or  two  Irisli- 

dons™  hL1™  teeP  0lis  men  YP  *o  tlie  mark. 
ft,  “l,  That  ,1S  a remarkable  thing  to  hear  because 
of  another  opinion  that  we  are  treated  to  over  here? 
TTit  ur1Sn  °n  y one  °Pinion  about  Irish  labour  in 
• ' , "e  have,  none  in  Ross-shire,  but  in  Fife  there 
only  one  opinion.  It  is  the  best  labour  we  have. 
JS- , Tl,lat  is  jery  interesting  and  encouraging 
Mr  AT  ° ^ear‘  You  l|ave  had  so  much  experience, 
point*  Ia"r^:rer»uvon,  that  perhaps  on  the  various 
S mentioned  here  at  the  end  of  your  letter  you 
togvJ*  klnd  Plough  to  tell  am  something  as 
Well  +w  methods  of  forming  plantations  ?— 
L waf  rather  the  point  I was  dis- 
you  JLrith  r,I>irof;»s01'  Campbell.  I think  if 

Commission1  Comi’ussion  of  Experts,  a practical 
land  ground  the  country  to  schedule 

cost ’of  .should  ,also  report  to  you  on  the 
’s  that  tho”11^  plsntations.  My  experience 
is  oftftlmati  C0St  of  forminS  these  planta- 
cessive  , gr°ssly  excessive,  unnecessarily  ex- 
reliable oninf„  1 , . -vou  ought  to  have  most 

of  these  ,w  iat  the  cost  of  the  formation 

CiSf1®  sWd  I have  seen  a par- 
Potation  run  up  to  £19  an  acre, 
never-  got  for  Panting  wood  £25?— I 

spend  %(,  £7nd  £19‘  You  "light  very  properly 

So  4“dXt°“  1 Pb”“i"  1 1 <i"bt  “ 

1 S’1™11— i«  loo  Much, 

you  might  get  land  for  £1  per  -acre,  and 


spend  £6  and  £7  on  planting,  and-  get  a higher  re- 
turn from  tli  at  than  in  any  other  way. 

4289  £6  or  £7  in  addition? — Yes.  I believe  that  - 
would  be  the  estimate  for  -planting  a good  deal  of  the 
land  I have  seen  here.  That  land  is  very  favourable  * 
for  cheap  planting.  It  is  heather.  We  burn  the 
heather  and  just  dibble  the  plants  in. 

4290.  The  estimate  does  not  include  wire  fencing? 

- No  wire  fencing.  The  cost  of  fencing  fifty  acres 
at  6 d.  a yard  -would  be  £50  5s.  The  cost  of  fencing 
100  acres  £70  5s.  I think  that  is  any  cost,  and  at, 
-perhaps,  500  acres  £171,  1,000  acres  £221.  That  is 
assuming  Hie  estates  were  about 

4291.  Working  it  in  sections? — Yes.  Fifty  acres 
is  2,010  yards,  500  acres  6,840  yards,  1,000  acres 
8.840  yards. 

4292.  That  is  fences,  not  rabbit  netting?— No. 

4293.  Rabbit  netting  is  the  point?— Oh,  well,  you 
know  what  it  is.  I am  not  sure1  of  the  figure.  ' If 
you  have  rabbit  netting,  tlie  fencing  ought  to  be 
little  more. 

4294.  I want  to  get  at  this.  Would  £7  include 
netting  against  rabbits  ?—  No.  I am  taking  just 
-planting  Hie  bare  land. 

4295.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Would  it  include 
any  fencing  ? — None. 

4296.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  then  it  would  come 
out  £6  or  £7  for  the  cost  of  planting  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  fencing  and  the  price  of  land? — I was 


4297.  Is  that  an  inclusive  sum?— No;  I make 
no  account  of  fencing  in  talking  of  planting.  I 
have  given  these  figures  to  show  that  you  do  fencing 
a great  deal  cheaper  in  large  blocks  than  in  small. 

4298.  Professor  Campbell.— -That  figure  includes 
price,  trees,  clearing  of  the  ground,  and  putting 
them  in,  and  I presume  any  beating  up  and  cleaning 
off  the  rubbish  ? — Yes,  these  figures  I have  given  are 
partly  for  beating  up,  they  include  beating  up.  I 
should  not  put  in  3,500  larch  to  Hie  acre.  If  I put 
in  so  many  that  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  some 
loss,  I Should  probably  put  in  2,500  first  and  then  500. 
I think  3,000  plants  is  enough  for  -loss — for  Scots  fir 
4,500.  You  want  more  Douglas  ; you  want  ,a  great 
deal  more.  Three  feet 'apart  you  put  them  in. 

4299.  The  very  luxuriance  of  the  growth  in  Ireland 
has  its  disadvantage,  because  in  the  first  years  of 
planting  we  have  a luxuriant  growth  of  young  beech, 
but  as  it  grows  it  becomes  expensive  ? — Yes. 

Professor  Campbell.— That  would  he  made  up  for 
afterwards  in  Hie  extra  luxuriance  of  the  crop. 

4300.  Chairman. — You  would  get  earlier  returns 
from  the  woods  under  these  circumstances? — You 
would  get  earlier  returns  from  the  larch,  certainly. 
This  is  true.  You  get  so  much  out  of  it  by  an  early 
return.  I have  got  over  £1  an  acre  in  annual  profit 
out  of  a larch  wood  of  eighteen  years  old,  and 
certainly  more  than  £1  an  acre — left  standing  on  the 
ground— best  ground,  dry  soil,  That  is  to  sav  -more 
than  £20  an  acre. 

4301.  Mr.  AY.  Redmond,  m.p.— Is  that  the  aver- 
age?—I would  put  in  -Scotch  or  anything,  just  allow- 
ing for  some  loss.  I believe  in  planting  pretty  close.  , 

4302.  Professor  Campbell. — You  refer  in  your 
letter  to  early  and  deferred  revenue  from  planta- 
tions ?— Well,  you  get  your  early  revenue  from  larch, 
and  as  you  get  freedom  -from  larch  disease  you  can 
count  on  early  revenue,  and  that  lends  itself  to 
private  enterprise.  Where  you  have  a deferred 
revenue  only  you  have  to  depend  very  largely  on  the 
State. 

4303.  Yes,  well  in  connection  with  that  you  raise 
some  objection  to  the  giving  of  allowances  to  land- 
lords, and  at  the  same  time  you  favour  the  County 
Council  taking  up  blocks  of  wood,  that  is,  taking  up 
-an  area.  Now,  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
and  would  cost  a good  deal  to  buy  the  land 
and  plant  it,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  sense  the 
only  difference  would  be  that  the  County  Council 
does  not  pay  ?— But  that  is  my  point,  and  I think 
the  County  Council  is  more  likely  to  exercise  an 
effective  influence  over  public  opinion  in  main- 
taining. 
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4304.  I see  that,  but  take  a case  of  a County 

Council  taking  up  a large  area,  over  1,000  acres; 
they  would  have  to  borrow  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  it ; or,  let  us  say,  they 
borrow  under  the  Hand  Act ; they  would  have  to  pay 
an  annuity  on  that  for  sixty-eight  and  a half  years, 
and  this  annuity  would  be  paid  out  before  the  money 
return  from  tire  trees  was  of  any  benefit? — Rut  why 
should  not  tlxo  County  'Council  take  over  a standing 
woodland  cut  and  sell  it 

4305.  I was  rather ?— And  replant. 

4306.  I was  rather  thinking  of  taking  up  an  area 

of  waste  land?— I did  not  contemplate  that.  Mr. 
Redmond  suggested  by  the  Woods  and  Forests  De- 
partment, your  national  Board  of  Forestry  in  Ire- 
land. I would  not  contemplate  the  County  Council 
undertaking  the  planting  of  bare  land  on  a large 
scale.  . 

4307.  Why?— The  truth  was  I had  heard  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  some  means  to  procure  what 
I call  these  derelict  woodlands,  for  the  purpose  I 
mentioned.  The  County  Councils  are  very  well  suited, 
and  if  they  bought  well,  as  I think  under  the  best- 
expert  'advice  they  might,  they  could  market  then- 
timber  very  often  much  better  than  the  former 
proprietor,  I think.  In  my  own  case,  in  my  ex- 
perience I have  known  lands  acquired  with  timber 
on  them,  the  value  of  which  a previous  owner  knew 
very  little  about ; another  owner  happened  to  know 
something,  and  make  a very  good  thing  of  them.  I 
think  a County  Council  might  very  often  get  woods 
which  are  not  in  their  full  bearings,  and  they  would 
provide  the  capital,  and  they  might  then  re-stock. 

4308.  But  still  referring  to  blocks  of  500  and 
100  acres? — Yes. 

4309.  That  would  cost  something  to  buy  ? — It  would. 

4310.  And  the  present  ratepayers  would  have  to 
bear  tire  cost  of  that,  .and  the  succeeding  generations 
of  ratepayers  reap  the  benefit,  ox-  do  you  contemplate 
that  the  State  would  make  a present  to  the  County 
Council? — I don’t  contemplate  that. 


4311.  Or  simply  hand  it  ovei-,  and  say  you  must 
handle  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  counti-y,  and  you 
are  not  required  to  pay  anything  for  it  so  long  as  you 
keep  it  up,  the  i-evenue  will  enable  you  to 
manage  it,  and  we  will  supply  you  with  the  expert 
advice  which  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it? — Yes.  That 
the  State  should  find  the  expert  advice— I don’t  think 
I could  give  an  opinion  on  that.  I'  don’t  know 
enough  of  the  conditions.  I think  I have  seen  ways 
it  might  be  worked  out.  I think  you  might  make  out 
a stronger  case  perhaps  for  a loan. 


4317.  Tli at  is  the  view  that  I think  many  of  tlie 
members  of  the  Committee  and  witnesses  have  already 
expressed? — You  know  the  conditions  much  better 
than  I do. 

4318.  The  difficulty  that  always  presents  itself  to 
my  mind  is  how  the  initial  cost  is  going  to  be  got 
over  without  throwing  the  burden  on  the  present  rate- 
payers, for  that  would  never  do. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Give  over  the  quit  rents. 

Professor  'Campbell.— Oh,  the  quit  rents;  but  Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson  said  that  was  a different  question. 

4319.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  State  ownership  ? — I can’t  say  that  I see  it 
is  a good  thing  for  the  State,  as  I have  already  said. 
I can’t  say  it  is  a good  thing  for  the  State  to  give 
money  in  loans  to  private  owners  for  afforestation. 
I am  afraid  there  would  -be  a.  large  waste  on  it.  Yon 
will  be  .able  to  get  evidence  from  other  witnesses  as 
regards  the  .advisability  of  giving  loans  to  local 
authorities  in  Ireland.  I would  not  know  enough. 
I think  the  work  would  be  better  done  by  the  Central 
Department.  You  will  have  to  judge— the  'Com- 
mittee itself  will  have  to  judge— whether  it  would 
sufficiently  answer  to  have  the  ‘County  Council  with 
you  as  a buffer  or  in  any  other  capacity  to  warrant 
your  making  out  an  important  case  for  advancing 
Joans  to  local  authoi-ities. 

4320.  Of  course  they  might  only  -buy  small  blocks; 
they  might  deal  with  it  in  that  way,  and  these  small 
blocks,  the  Central  Depai-tment  could  not  work 
at  a profit? — If  you  can  make  your  local  authorities 
into  a salvage  coips  for  these  small  blocks  it  is  a 
good  thing.  I would  not  contemplate  the  creation  of 
fresh  forests  by  the  County  Councils. 

4321.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  loans  fo 
private  owners,  you  speak  purely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  State  security  on  land  ? — Yes  ; and  I dis- 
like to  see  waste,  .and  I do  not  think  there  is  a suffi- 
cient number  of  owners  or  foresters  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  public  money. 

4322.  Even  if  it  were  accompanied'  by  the  prevision 
for  expert  .advice  and  supervision  during  the  period 
of  the  loan  ? — 'Then,  as  I say,  you  would  have  to  have 
a divided  ownership,  or  practically  it  would  liave  fo 
be  taken  over  by  the  State. 

4323.  Are  there  any  other  points? — A great  many 
of  the  early  revenues  from  plantations  .become  avail- 
able through  the  creosoting  of  the  timber,  and 
I do  not  think  there  is  much  experience  of  that  in 
Ireland.  You  can  buy  .and  equip  a good  creosoting 
plant  for  about  £400,  and  the  cost  of  creosoting 
a cubic  foot  is  .about  Ad.,  and  we  think  that  the  life 
of  young  Scotch  fir  timber  would  be  increased  by  the 
process  by  about  threefold. 

4324.  Is  that  a process  of  impregnating  ? — By  pves- 


4312.  In  that  case  ? — In  respect  of  a local  authority, 
than  in  respect  of  a private  individual.  The  State 
could  always  reoover  for  breach  of  agreement  in  the 
case  of  a local  authority. 

4313.  Provided  the  lands  were  given  on  some  such 
conditions  that  the  cost  woxild  not  have  to  be 
paid  back  at  an  early  date.  The  whole  trouble 
is  that  somebody  must  immediately  begin  to 
pay  the  .annuity  straight  off — people  who  will  not 
reap  the  profit? — If  it  had  to  be  paid  off  within  the 
life  of  the  crop,  within  eighty  years. 

4314.  The  present  generation  of  x-atepayers  would 
• not  live  to  benefit,  and  they  woxild  of  course  object, 

and  there  will  most  probably  .be  ©nave  difficulty  to  get 
the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  to  rate  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  that  .advantage? — At  the  same  time 
they  would  reap  a benefit  if  they  could  buy  derelict 
woodlands  at  a profitable  rate,  .and  sell  them  and  re- 
stock them.  I think  that  is  woi-th  considering. 

4315.  But-  is  there  .any  means  of  deferred  repayment 
of  these  loans,  so  that  those  who  would  reap  the  ad- 
vantages would  pay  fox-  them  ? — I would  he  very  gliad 
to  see  any  scheme  of  that  kind  devised  to  meet  the 
ease  of  these  derelict  woodlands  in  Ireland. 

4316.  Doesn’t  it  appear  that  something  of  that 
kind  is  wanted  in  regard  to  woods? — Yes ; if  the 
difficulties  proved  to  be  tco  great  with  i-espect  to 
action  by  the  County  Councils,  then  .1  think  yoxx 
would  have  to  fall  back  upon  your  central  authority, 
and  why  I would  try  to  bring  in  the  Couxxty  Council 
if  I could,  is  that  I think  it  would  -add  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  plantations. 


4325.  There  is  a cheaper  process- — do  you  know  any- 
thing of  that? — It  is  capital  for  beech.  Beech  takes 
up  creosote  like  a sponge  in  a tank  ; but  some  of  the 
varieties  take  it  up  with  great  difficulty.  I prefer 
to  inject  it  into  Scotch  fir,  but  some  are  much  harder 
than  the  Scotch  fir. 

4325a.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  us  an  out 
line  of  what  you  have  written  down ; we  would  be 
greatly  obliged  by  .your  experience  of  that  ? — We  find 
creosoting  most  useful,  .though  offensive.  It  adds 
.about  Ad.  to  the  cubic  foot  in  price. 

4326.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.  p. — Offensive  ?— xes  > 

in  smell — the  same  preparation  as  used  on  railway 
sleepei-s.  It  would  cost  you  Ad.  a foot  to  put  in  a 
good  dose  of  creosote.  You  often  make  timber  whicli 
is  only  worth.  4d.  a cube  worth  Is.  a cube  through  i® 
increased  dux-ability.  We  use  carbolinium  in  a go?“ 
deal  of  the  creosote  work.  I will  come  to  this  ® 
kind  of  houses  we  build  for  these  people.  . 

4327.  Pi-ofessor  Campbell. — Faxmiliouses  ?— Miau 

holdings.  , 

4328.  Do  you  know  of  many  cases  where  tnese 

buildings  have  been  put  up,  and  have  you  here 
cost  of  them,  with  stone,  mortar-,  slate,  and  so  on 
There  is  the  figure  of  one  of  -the  last  houses  I up 
They  cost  £175.  It  would  cost  about  £300  m st 
.and  slate.  . , 

Professor  Campbell. — It  has  a tremendous  inte 
to  us  in  Ireland  from  another  point  of  view. 

4329.  Chairman.— Is  it  because  the  other  maten 
are  very  hard  to  get  in  that  locality'  • 
That  particular  house  is  built  of  4 inch  brack,  .w 
an  air  space  | inch,  and  clad  . 


x men  , 

t the  outside  witn 
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carbolinum  timber.  Tliat  is  another  form  of  dress- 
ing. Creosote  is  tire  ibest  form,  I think  ; but  it  is  not 
everybody  -who  likes  the  smell  of  creosote.  You  could 
■put  up  ia  very  good  farm-servant's  house  with  concrete 
foundations  land  with  double  wood  lined  with  sawdust 
or  with  single  wood  lined  with  lathe  and  plaster — ia 
very  good  house,  three  rooms,  and  ia  coal-house  out- 
side— under,  £100.  You  could  miake  a very  good  three  • 
l-oomed  house,  tiled  like  that  ( showing  photograph) 
in  that  fashion,  for  £110.  The  house  next  that,  I am 
afraid  they  do  not  show  it  in  the  photograph,  cost 
£110. 

4330.  Chairman. — What  would  'be  the  size  ? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Three  rooms. 

4331.  Professor  Campbell. — Do  you  know  whether 
out-offices  have  been  put  up? — That,  house  has  got 
a bath-room. 

4332.  I mean  farm  buildings  ? — Yes. 

4333.  'Chairman. — Is  that  included  in  the  £175? — 
No;  just  the  house. 

4334.  A labourer’s  cottage  in  Ireland — the  average 
cost  to  put  it  up,  including  one  or  two  little  out- 
offices  and  wall  is  about  £150? — I am  told  they  are 
very  good.  I 'have  never  seen  them. 

4335.  They  are  not  tas  large  as  this  ( indicating 
house  in  photograph)  ?— That  cost  £175.  I will  send 
you  some  more. 

4336.  Wo  should  like  very  much  if  you  could  send 
us  any  specifications  of  them ; we  are  interested  in  i't 
hot  merely  from  this  point  of  view — the  use  of 
timber  ? — They  have  had  my  people  over  here  on  an 
excursion,  and  I gathered  from  them  houses  are  a 
little  more  expensive  for  you.  I heard  your  houses 
wea-e  very  good  in  some  oases,  very  often.  I think 
this  work  very  cheap. 

4337.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Where  is  the 
timber  grown  for  these  ? — In  the  Highlands.  It  is 
our  own  timber,  and  this,  is  where  we  have  our 
creo6oting  plant,  and,  therefore,  I put  up  a good 
many  houses,  roughly,  for  about  £100 — three  rooms 
and  wood  shed,  or  coal  house  outside.  Then  in  roof- 
ing farm  buildings  we  have  lately  experienced  great 
economy  by  an  invention  of  my  clerk  of  works.  You 
had  a bad  grip  for  coupling  the  iron  roofing.  We 
dropped  it.  We  used  it  for  some  years,  and  we 
dropped  it  because  of  the  drip.  He  invented  a square 
wooden  block,  to  pass  the  nail  through  over  the  pur- 
hng,  and-  the  drip  now  runs,  any  congealed  moisture 
now  runs  down  the  roof,  and  escapes  outside.  No 
drop  on  the  cattle  at  ia.ll.  He  economised  our  roof 
about  one-half. 


4338.  Tills  is  a question  of  enormous  interest  here, 
because  the  new  occupiers  that  are  being  created 
nave  no  money  to  put  up  buildings,  and  we  have 
made  attempts  to  get  a cheap  building.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  corrugated  iron  is  the  drop  ? — My 
clerk  of  works  will  send  you  the  specification. 

4339.  Chairman.— That  £150,  does  it  include  the 
site  of  the  cottage  ?— No. 


4^40.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  land  ?— Just  the  bam 
cost  without  fees.  It  is  put  up  by  my  own  clerk  o: 
works.  There  are  no  fees ; just  the  cost.  I begar 
mnanig  them  on  seeing  the  Exhibition  at  Litchworth 
i , l2uS . ” they  luad  there  a lot  of  handy  inventions 
hum-  dld  not  see  ia  C,lea-P  wttage.  We  had  farm 
t.  , S®  ,-an(t  cottages  that  were  cheaper.  We  hoc 
at  P17C1  • Is  ‘at  £10°  for  s®"1®  years-  This  cottage 
ptia™,  1S  let  ia  year-,  so  that  the  return  is 

enormous.  It  is  built  close  to  a town.  It  is  really  a 
rawHi  °USt*  -1  Put  't  UP  there  to  see  if  it  would  be 
and  t/,occuP‘c<1;  'as  it  was  in  competition  with  stone 
m state,  and  that  house  brings  in  9 per  cent,  on  the 
ey,  irrespective  of  any  land  value. 
of?J;  ^urn.  to  .another  of  your  points.  You  speak 
stat/!sn^-of  c5>ntro1 — have  you  any  tiling  further  tc 
in  the  aiS?-  P01flt? — That,  I think,  we  have  discussed 
is  vei-v  ro-  together  and  the  expert  advice,  and  it 
a very  difficult  to  do  more.  All  our  legislation  tends 
not  sure  about  Ireland,  certainly  for  Great 
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Britain — to  make  it  difficult  for  a man  to  tie  up  his 
land  in  any  way.  It  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  private  owner  to  secure  that  these  woodlands  shall 
■remain  in  continuous  good  management.  I tried  to 
perpetuate  my  forest  plans,  and  I found  we  had  legis- 
lated so  carefully  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  secure  continuous  good  management  under  private 
ownership  short  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament. 

4342.  I think  you  have  also  dealt  with  the  question 
of  nurseries  ? — -I  think  there  is  a great  opening  for 
tliat  here.  I think,  too,  that  you  might  do  a great  deal 
to  help  private  owners  .and  County  Councils,  as  you 
would  of  course  help  yourself  on  the  Central  Depart- 
ment by  rearing  your  own  plants,  and  supplyin"- 
them  at  cost  price. 

4343.  You  have  also  dealt  with  employment  given 
by  timber  glowing  and  also  with  the  question  of  ex- 
periments on  various  species  ?— Probably  at  Avondale 
you  would  be  able  to  do  any  work  of  this  kind  per- 
fectly well.  You  have  the  finest  Botanic  Gardens  I 
always  think,  in  the  world  in  Dublin.  You  want 
more  plots  to  test  these  different  varieties.  It  would 
be  interesting  in  one  way  with  trees  of  varieties  like 
the  iMenzies  spruce  in  Scotland,  which  we  cannot 
grow— -at  least  wo  can  get  .an  odd  tree  up — .and  which 
grow  here  with  the  most  extraordinary  luxuriance. 

4344.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— They  don’t  take  in 
England  ?— Three  living  out  of  6,000  with  me. 

4345.  That  is  extraordinary  ?— At  Oastlewellan, 
■right  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  are  growing 
magnificently.  I don’t  know  what  their  timber  would 
be  with  creosote. 

Mr.  Forbes. — It  would  take  in  creosote  veiy  fast. 

Witness. — That  might  be  a very  valuable  timber 
•in  Ireland,  .although  we  cannot  grow  it  in  Scotland 
at  all. 

4346.  Chairman. — You  think  one  of  the  things  the 
Department  should  do  is  experiment  with  the  best 
varieties  of  exotic  trees  ?— Yes,  to  a certain  extent— 
the  exotic  ones.  They  are  really  outside  every  year 
now  in  your  Botanic  Gardens.  The  plots  grown  in 
the  German  Forest  Gardens  are  grown  in  too  small 
quantities  to  test  the  value  of  the  timber  in  the  wood'. 

4347.  Professor  Campbell.— That  would  he  a few 
of  these,  say,  one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the  South 
— ' these  plots— you  consider  that  would  be  a wise 
thing  ?— Yes ; I think  you  might  quite  well  .attach 
to  a technical  school  or  university  100  or 
200  of  acres,  in  which  case,  if  you  had  three  or  four 
of  these  forest  gardens,  they  would  soon  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  in  Ireland  your  ex- 
periments with  the  larch,  from  what  you  say,  ought 
to  be  of  very  great  importance.  I tliink  as  to  your 
central  authority,  one  of  its  chief  works  would  bo 
doing  this  kind  of  work  for  woodlands.  There  are 
my  forest  plans.  I hand  them  in.' 

4348.  Professor  Campbell. — This  of  course  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  been  very  much  wanted  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  course  ias  yet  you  are 
the  first  to  take  it  up  ? — Lord  Selbome  had  one  for 
some  small  woods  in  "Hampshire. 

4349.  That  means  you  have  plans  laid  down  now 
for  generations  to  come— the  whole  management  is 
laid  down?— I am  not  Methuselah. 

4350.  But,  for  example,  you  could  almost  sell  a 
wood  twenty  years  hence  ?— We  could  if  there  were  to 
be  no  change.  Still  you  may  have  the  thing  done  if 
you  make  any  change.  Of  course  once  you  get  the 
country  laid  out  in  this  way  you  will  have  a regular 
supply  of  timber  for  the  .timber  market.  The  timber 
•merchants  are  driven  to  buy  abroad,  because  in  tins 
country  timber  comes  into  the  market  after  a gale 
w&certainty,  but  at  any  other  time  without  any  cer- 

4350a.  Chairman— We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
Mr.  Munro-Fcrguson,  for  your  evidence  ?— Not  at  all 
I am  much  attached  to  forestry,  and  also  to  Ireland, 
it  Jiias  been  a great  pleasure  to  me. 
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It.  Munro- 
Ferguson, 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Nov.  29,  1907. 
The  Right 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Frederick  FitzGerald,  representing  Kildare  County  Council,  examined. 

4360.  Professor  Campbell. — In  small  blocks  ?- 
big  and  small  blocks. 

4361.  Chairman’. — Are  any  Weeks 


4351.  Chairman.— You  are  particularly  anxious, 
Lord  Frederick  FitzGerald,  to  support  Mr.  btepiien 
Brown’s  evidence,*  given  on  behalf  of  the  Kildare 
County  Council?— The  resolution  passed  was  to  the 
effect  that  I should  represent  the  Kildare  Countv 
Council,  and  give  evidence  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  with  regard  to  queries  submitted. 

4352.  That  is,  the  queries  in  the  circular  that  we 
sent  out  to  all  tlie  County  Councils  in  the  country  — 

4353  We  have  got  some  answers,  but  they  are  few  ; 
so  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  know  what  a county 
like  Kildare  has  to  say.  And  the  first  question  was 


-Yes; 


the  hands  of 

the  tenants  at  all  ?— Only  in  cases  where  such  blocks 
were  in  the  middle  of  their  holdings. 

4362.  And  these  have  not  been  destroyed  ?— No,  not 
a bit.  They  are  taken  great  care  of.  In  the  Manor 
of  Maynooth  there  are  eighty  acres,  and  in  the  Carton 
Demesne  1,100  acres.  There  are  various  areas  of 
woods,  varying  from  five  acres  upwards,  in  the  Manor 
of  Kilkea,*  amounting  to  203  acres,  of  which  the 
largest  area,  at  Dollardstown,  amounts  to  183  acres. 
In  the  Manor  of  Athy  there  are  over  700  ■< 


as  extent  to  which  existing  powers  of  the  woods.  These  come  to  over-  1,000  acres,  not  including 

County  Councils  in  the  matter  of  promoting  planting  the  demesnes. 

L/Ouniy  LVUUU1»  Lii"  T x,..  n „-++™  ...ill  4363.  The  owners  of  the  estate  kepi  all  these  at  the 

time  of  the  sale? — Yes.  It  was  always  the  custom  on 
the  Leinster  Estate  to  plant  belts  for  shelter  and  for 
other  purposes ; so  it  was  always  well  wooded.  The 
best  trees  to  plant  for  profit  are  mixed  larch  and 
'Scotch,  if  the  area  is  largo  enough  to  employ  a saw- 
mill upon  the  spot,  and  if  the  scheme  is  worked 
upon  commercial  principles.  I think  that  rather 
boars  out  what  the  last  witness  said  with 
regard  to  larch.  It  can  be  felled  at  fifteen  years’ 
growth  for  fencing.  Scotch  fir  at  sixty  years  of  ago 
would  be  fit  for  pit  props;  Douglas  fir  should  do 
well.  The  forester  at  Powerscourt  wrote  a good  deal 
about  Douglas  fir  recently  in  the  Irish  Times.  Aus- 
trian pines  do  well,  but  they  'are  only  fit  for  nursing, 
as  the  trees  'are  liable  to  attack  by  pine  beetles, 
but  these  may  disappear,  as  they  are  bred  in  the 
blown  timber.  Spruce  does  badly  in  the  South  of 
Kildare.  Oaks  do  very  well,  and  so  do  sycamore,  if 
not  attacked  by  rabbits.  Sycamore  would  pay  after 
thirty  years’  growth;  beech,  say,  after  fifty  years’; 
and  asli  does  very  well  if  not  attacked  by  rabbits.  In 
Rathangan  Demesne,  which  is  rather  inferior  land, 
there  are  most  splendid  oaks.  In  South  Kildare 
there  is  a good  deal  of  land  suitable.  The  County 
Council  would  like  to  'acquire  land  of  inferior  decrip- 


have  been  exercised? — I think  the  Committee  will  re- 
member the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Brown.  Although 
he  did  not  address  you  in  1ms  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Kildare  County  Council,  still  the 
Kildare  County  Council  agrees  thoroughly  with  every- 
thing he  said  with  regard  to  the  two  woods— one 
handed  over  by  the  trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  the  other,  Brackney  Wood,  in  South  Kildare, 
and,  although  this  is  not  before  the  Committee,  I 
mention  now,  because  Professor  Campbell  might  like 
to  know  it,  that  terms  have  been  iarranged  with  Lord 
Gough’s  future  tenant.  Lord  Gough  wrote  to  me  on 
the  matter,  as  he  is  very  anxious  that  it  should  be 
pushed  forward. 

4354.  Professor  Campbell. — I understand  the  man 
formerly  there  is  gone,  and  another  is  at  work? 
That  is  very  good.  The  only  other  thing  was  the 
future  tenant's  interest,  and  lie  accepted  a certain 
sum  of  money. 

4354a.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  present  powers  of  the  County  Councils . 
—No.  My  next  point  was  in  reference  to  the  King  s 

k°4355.  The  King’s  beg  or  Common  ?— Yes..  Certain 
people  living  round  that  bog  oil'  common  claim  grazing 
rights.  We  thought  we  had  them  all  satisfied,  and 


that,  they  had'  agreed  to  what  the  'Council  had  pro-  tion,  but  valuable  for  planting,  when  estate  are  sold. 
’ ■ ’ " ■ — *■  'i  4364.  Professor  Campbell.— Where  would  they  get 


posed  to' do.  But  one  or  two  were  not  satisfied,  and 
held  out.  Mr.  Brown  had  proposed  when  before  your 
Committee  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  in  suoh 
cases.  Owing;  to  the  action  of  those  one  or  two  the 
whole  thing  was  thrown  back.  Planting  would  liavo 
added  greatly  to  the  grazing  value  of  this  land. 

4356.  And  the  whole  thing  is  now  blocked  owing  to 
the  action  of  one  or  two  men  ?— Yes.  They  appeared 
to  think  it  was  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  that 
if  it  succeeded  they  would  be  evicted  off  the  common. 
With  regard  to  the  query  as  to  waste  land  that  might 


the  funds  to  buy  the  land  ? — Well,  they  hope  owners 
would  be  nice  and  reasonable  upon  the  matter,  and 
would  hand  over  the  land  in  a liberal  way,  as  did 
Lord  Cough. 

4365.  Now,  to  come  to  those  two  woods  you  have 
mentioned.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ul- 
timate cost  of  planting  and  fencing  per  acre?  Have 
you  worked  that  out  at  all  ? — No. 

4366.  Of  course,  that  is  a very  important  matter  ! 
the  wood  in  the  north  of  the  county  there  if  ' 


VV  1MI  regard  to  rue  query  as  vj  ™ J ~ ,,  . 

be  available  fdr  planting,  I cannot  give  much  evidence  little  planting  to  be  done— about  ten  acres  aitogetmn- 

upon  tli at,  but  I may  collect  some  laiter  on,  and,  per-  The  rest  is  all  under  timber-.  • 

, r , ...  .1.,-  t — 1-1  — — 4367.  Ten  acres  are  'being  planted? — Yes  ; _ and 

practically  110  other  planting  will  be  required  for 
many  years,  so  you  see  there  won’t  be  very  much  ex- 
pense there. 

4368.  What  about  the  other  wood — there  is  any 
amount  of  scrub  ? Do  you  consider  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  it  cut  down  ? — Not  'all  of  it. 

4369.  I thought  the  idea  was  it  should  all  be  cut 
down?— Not  all  of  it.  We  at  first  thought  there 
would  have  to  be  a great  cleaning  away  of  scrub,  so 
the  cost  will  be  less  than  we  thought  . 

4370.  Chairman.— Less  than  you  (anticipated  - 
Yes.  It  is  proposed  to  plant  ten  acres  a year,  • 
that  is  why  we  want  to  get  hold  of  it  at  once. 

4371.  Well,  of  course,  yours  is  a very  favouraow 


haps,  at  some  future  date  I could  give  it  to  the 
Committee.  In  Kildiaa-e  there  is  a large  bog,  lie  tween 
Kildare  and  Athy,  and  all  around  that  there  is  a lot 
of  cut-away  bog  that  would  do  very  well.  Near  Kil- 
berry  there  are  at  least  300  acres.  I suppose  it  would 
not  be  any  good  to  plant  011  deep,  beg,  but  that  is  cut- 
away bog. 

4357.  There  are  300  acres  of  cut-away  bog? — There 
.are  quite  300  acres,  which  would  do  for  planting — 
that  is,  in  South  Kildare.  I cannot  give  you  the 
exact  area  or  owners.  It  is  011  two  or  three  estate. 
After  the  report  of  the  last  County  Council  meeting 
was  published  in  the  Press,  one  or  two  people  have 
been  writing,  stating  what  land  is  available  near 
their  holdings,  so,  later  on,  I may  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  that. 


and 


County  Council,  iand  I don’t  know  how  far  we 


could 


4358.  We  should  be  very  glad  ?— Now,  with  regard  judge  other  County  Councils  by  it;  but  if  they  » 
to  the  attitude  of  tenant  'purchasers  towards  timber,  sponded,  or  any  considerable  proportion  ot 

I .notice  that  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  report,  published  in  sponded,  in  anything  like  the  same  SP1.11  , 

1903+  said  there  was  verv  little  felling  going  on  except  have  shown,  there  would  be  great  readiness  ™ - 

in  Ulster.  I think  that  is  so  still.  There  lias  been  up  this  work?— Now  that  the  other  County  w 

no  indiscriminate  cutting  in  Kildare.  Occupietrs  know  what  Kildare  is  doing,  I hope  they  wi 
purehased  their  holdings  in  1904  on  the  Leinster  suit  without  much  delay.  lii-e  to 

Estates,  so  there  is  time  now  to  see  what  is  going  on,  4372.  Is  there  any  further  view  you,  would  n ^ 
and  there  certainly  lias  been  scarcely  any  felling  on  give  us,  or  any  further  query  you  would  l ' 
the  Leinster  Estate.  with? — I think  I have  answered  all  as  far  as 

4359.  By  the  tenant  purchasers ? — Yes;  there  has  I don’t  think  I liave  anything  more  to  state  no  • ^ 

been  little  or  no  felling;  but  that  is  what  I would  4373.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 

expect,  because  everybody  knows  what  the  Leinster  say  with  regard  to  the  profits  of  forestry 

tenants  are  ; I may  state  that  the  Duke  has  retained  ~ ~ ’ ae 

about  1,000  acres  of  woodlands,  small  and  big,  not  in- 
cluding demesne  lands. 


Leinster  Estate  ?— I have*  been  trying  to  gf* 
figures,  but  it  is  not  very  easy,  because  ^oW„ 
sales  have  been  of  blown  timber — timber  bio 


tailcy  on  the  present  condition  of  tenant -purchasers  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts.— (H.  C.  92)-— 1903. 
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by  storms — and  these  are  really  no  criterion.  In 
Loughtown  Wood,  in  1907,  700  lots  of  pcles  (mixed), 
almost  twenty-four  years’  growth,  with  tan  average  of 
ten  poles  to  each  lot,  calculated'  to  be  sold  by  auction 
at  2a.  3d.  per  lot,  fetched  £78  15a.  Tire  cost  of 
felling,  lopping,  and  lotting  the  7,000  poles  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  6 d.  per  hundred  was  £43  15s.  The 
cleaning  up  and  burning  branches  came  to  £8,  leav- 
ing a net  profit  of  £27  on  the  700  lots  of  poles.  Then 
there  was  another  plantation  at  Laragh  and  Lady’s 
Chapel,  out  of  which  234  lots  (mixed),  about  thirty- 
six  years’  growth,  were  taken,  and  these  realised 
about  £39,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  labour  was  £13, 
leaving  a net  profit  of  £26.  There  was  another 
wood— Donaghstown— those  were  all  in  the  Manor  of 
Maynooth— where  234  lots  (mixed),  about  thirty-four 
to  forty  years’  growth,  realised  £26,  the  labour 
amounting  to  £13,  leaving  a net  profit  of  £13.  That 
shows  that  all  round  it  is  fairly  profitable.  Where 
it  sells  well  is  near  bogland,  because  the  small  farmers 


near  the  bogs  want  fencing.  Loughtown  is  an  in- 
stance. 

4373a.  Chaiemak. — You  practically  sell  it  on  the 
spot?— Yes,  practically  sell  it  on  the  spot.  I don’t 
know  how  it  might  do  otherwise.  What  I chiefly 
want  to  tell  the  Committee  is  that  the  County  Council 
is  very  enthusiastic  about  tills  question,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  support  their  Chairman  in  the  evidence 
he  gave  before  this  Committee. 

4374.  And  later  on  you  hope  to  give  us  some  fur- 
ther information  ?— Yes,  certainly,  if  I can  procure 
it  One  man  wrote  the  other  day  from  Pollardstown 
saying  lie1  had  seventeen  acres  he  would  let  us  have 
quite  reasonably.  Any  information  of  that  nature 
about  acquiring  land  I can  gather  I will  be  glad  to 
let  you  have  it. 


A'ov.  20, 1907. 

The  Right 
Hon.  Lord 
Frederick 
FilzGernld, 


4375.  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  that  informa- 
tion ? — I’ll  get  as  much  as  I can. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  12th  December. 


the  interval  investigations  of  areas  suitable  for  forestry  were,  continued,  and  a survey  of  the  wood- 
lands of  King's  County  was  undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  F.H.A.S.,  Forestry 
"Expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ( see  Appendix  16).] 
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FOURTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12th,  1907, 


AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 


At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 


Present : — T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  . William  Inm  Esq.,  Most  Rev.  Dew 

Kelly,  d.d„  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross ; Hooh  » F.  Mostgombry,  Esq.,  JW, ; William  R- 
Fisher,  Esq.,  m,a.  ; Professor  J-  R-  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  b.a..  Secretary. 


Dec  12  1907  0 J Dunn,  Esq.,  J.r.,  Director  of  the  firm  of  Eustace  and  Company,  Limited,  Cork,  and  of  the  firm  of 

Dec.n AJ07.  ' Speight  and  Sons,  Limited,  Limerick,  examined. 

C.  J.  Dunn,  >•  -nv  nf  Mpssl.s  4392.  Yes ; Irish  timber  ?— ' Well,  that  is  so,  because 

Esq.,  j.r.  4376.  Chaieman.-You  are  a director  of  Messrs.  we  buy  ^ timber  delivered  to  us. 

Eustace  and  Company,  Coik  . Yes.  4393  ^ js  the  producer  of  the  timber  that  suffers? 

4377.  And  also  of  Messrs.  Spaight  and  Sons,  Lime-  yes. 


rick?— Yes.  , , , -o  4394.  Chairman.—  JJ'rom  wnat  insurers  uo  j» 

4378.  Both  are  engaged  in  the  timber  trade?— Yes.  chiefly  get  your  local  supplies ?— All  parts  of  Cork, 

4379.  At  Cork  you  use  a considerable  amount  ot  and  Munster  generally. 


4394,  Chairman.— From  what  districts  do 


SoS  1S0  s0ofloc.';.di.n 


a considerable  amount  of  and  Munster  generally. 

1 800  o7%m  4395.  It  is  gener.lly  within  the  indins  ui  »» 


qoao.  nave  you  miu»u  m J'1. 
diminution  or  likelihood  of  diminution  1 
able  supplies  of  Irish  timber  ? — As  yet  v 


spruce,  elm,  oak,  red  and  yellow  pine,  ash,  birch;  able  supplies^ of  Irish  *ug>g*  J* 
United  States  H 


United  states  pitclr  pine,  popiar,  anu  new 
oak  staves;  South  American  and  African  mahogany; 
Burmese  teak,  Australian  Jar  air  wood,  Scandina- 
vian, Finnish,  and  Russian  spruce,  fir,^  and  birch. 


.ran,  Finnish,  and  Russian  spruce,  fir  and  birch.  w thfnW  the  oresent  rate  of  felling  and  ship- 

4380.  You  employ  about  150  hands  ?-Yes,  about  timber  left  in 

4381.  You,  therefore,  chiefly  use  foreign  timber  in  the  country  in  ten  years  time 

your  manufacture  ? — Yes.  , , 4397.  That  is  your  observation  from  your  tow 

4382.  What  do  you  mostly  manufacture  the  timber  ledge  0f  what  is  taking  place  all  round  you 

into? — Native  timber,  chiefly  beech,  we  cut  plane  what  we  feel.  At  the  moment  we  ffLTrha 

and  dress  into  staves  and  headings  for  the  making  of  diminution  in  supplies,  although  native  tin JU 

butter  packages  in  our  cooperage  department,  and  for  advanced  about  ten  per  cent,  in  price  m tne  ias 
1..  j — ri  mnVn  nn  into  similar  ,,0,™ 


tlie  diminution  muen  111  ooik,  anu 
son  of  that  is  that  timber  is  being  felled  so  rapidly 
at  present  both  by  landlords  and  tenants  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act.  So  we  don’t  feel  it  at  present, 
L.  L if  41, A,  wrMont.  rate,  of  felling  and  slnp- 


4381.  You,  therefore,  chiefly  use  foreign  timber  ill 
your  manufacture? — Yes. 

4382.  What  do  you  mostly  manufacture  the  timber 
into? — Native  timber,  chiefly  beech,  we  cut,  plane. 


supply  to  coopers  and  others  to  make  up  into  similar  years.  . . ..  , , k 

packages  for  butter  and  margarine.  Then  we  make  4398.  In  price  ?-Yes;  but  the  » sujrofr  1 ^ 
up  firkins  or  cools,  or  kegs  as  they  are  called,  and  we  sufficient,  but  that  is  because  the  timbei  g 

sell  a great  quantity  of  staves  and  heads  to  butter  down  so  rapidly.  . • . ■ w do  y0u 

packers  throughout  the  country,  ana  taey  get  tnem  4399.  I„  the  case  of  the  porter 

ter  mvn  cooners.  nonreliend  that  the  supplies  are  going  to  get  siu» 


made  up  themselves  by  their 


4383.  How  do  you  ose  the  foreign  timber  “ “X^uta-of  BriSh,  jO£8S&‘Sfr 

to  finish  about  the  home  timber,  we  also  make  it  Y . j North  of  Europe  appear  to  have  had  » 

quantities  for  use  as  ^cart  timbers  and  In  Canada  the  shipment 


lown  so  rapidly.  . . , ,1. 

4399.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign  timber  do  yo 
reprehend  that  the  supplies  are  going  to  get  shorter 
>r  the  prices  to  increase  ?— Yes,  m the  last  fig®ut^*rn 


require  men  te*  With8  regard  to  the  foreign  timber  f^X-Xoff  the  large  de- 

wc  sell  it  largely  in  the  rough  .and  partly  prepared  have  fallen  off  conside  y g better  prlces 
for  church,  house,  and  general  building-  purposes;  man ds  tl  U tlle’fact  that  the  cost  of 

piling,  paving  blocks,  joinery  and  furniture , fish  „reater  as  the  source  of  supply 

barrels,  boxes,  mouldings,  and  turned  goods.  We  pioductio  _ g port  of  shipment-  1“ 

4384.  What  are  your  chief  markets  ?-They  are  that  g()  P^  ^ Qwing  to  the  increased  cost 


and  five  of  those 


markets  I They  are  th*  Ji- 

1 ? — Yes,  almost  alto-  production  and  transport.  , „,<•+  0f  transport 

occasionally,  but  our  ; ISJS 

ppose,  is  in  the  Pro-  been  all  used  up,  and  to  ?-Yes,  that 

Munster,  but  a good  inland  forests  that  has  to  take  place. 

seems  to  be  the  chief  cause.  • ans  are  now 

vou  ? — We  4401.  Also  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer i n?  |0r- 


4385.  Almost  altogether  Ivislr  l-Yes,  Alto-  prodnetion V. 

getber.  We  send  wood  ...y  occasionally,  but  our 

*1'S'l"ufrcMrf ‘ trade,  I snppore,  is  in  the  Pro-  been  all  used  up 
ei^of  Munster »— Chiedy  in  Munster,  but  a good 
deal  in  Leinster.  . -nr  4401  Also  to  th 

4387.  How  do  the  railway  rates  affect  you.  We  4W • ^ ^ , 

should  prefer  they  were  lower.  , mPPiv  neoole  used  ™ laoa.  — — - <= 

4388.  But  nevertheless  you  are  able  successfully  to  ■ yrP®nPwithout  restriction,  but 

carry  on  your  industry  under  the  present  rates.-  Govevnmeni  has  made  rest 


4401.  Also  to  the  fact  that  the^A.nencan  ^ 
taking  more  care  about  their  P^h-pin  turpentine 
merly  people  used  to  use  them  t°  S tilp  United 


and  resin  without  restriction,  w ” j tlunk 
States  Government  has  made  re^  su  pose  it  has; 
that  lias  a eood  deal  to  do  with  it . _ “ x.w. 


Ye  are.  that  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  it . ‘ JA. vhow. 

4389.  Your  rates  are  chiefly  for  rail  except  for  your  , itcll.piue  has  got  very  much  dearer  y r0- 
mported  timber.  Do  you  use  water  much?-Not  ^ arc  taking  greateijrecauUon  ^ 

nuch;  we  use  it  sometimes.  tect  it?-Yes.  Formerly  they  used  to  bieea 


uch;  we  use  it  sometimes.  tect  it?— Yes.  Formerly  they  used  to 

4390.  But  almost  all  rail?— Yes.  v ip6 +w' were  tanned  for  turpentine*^ 

4391.  Mr.  Pish.r, — It  seems  to  me  tb.t  jguril  then  bS.ed.  There  P,b; 

timber  merchants  the  railway  tect!onalhen,l7utWnow  they  are  Pfteqted.  ' 


isichff 


timber. 


although  two-fi 
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with  timber,  some  of  which  is  entirely  in- 
accessible. Up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  timber  was 
shipped  from  Norway  and  Sweden  in  square  logs  and 
deals  to  be  converted  by  the  importer.  About  this 
period  mills  sprang  up  in  these  countries  in  all  direc- 
tions, giving  immense  employment  in  converting  the 
wood  into  planed  boards  for  floorings  and  sheetings, 
and.  these  then  find  their  .way  not  alone  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  but  to  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. Any  disturbance  abroad,  such  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  at  once  stimulates  the  whole 
of  these  wood  producing  markets  in  respect  to  prices. 
In  these  producing  countries,  too,  there  is  a very  im- 
portant industry — that  is  the  wood-pulp  industry, 
which  is  largely  increasing. 

4404.  Chairman. — Although  you  chiefly  use  foreign 
timber,  still  native  timber  constitutes  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  your  raw  material.  May  I 
ask  you,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  home-grown 
timber,  such  as  you  anticipate,  would  your  business 
be  seriously  affected? — Yes;  one  branch  of  our  busi- 
ness, of  our  cooperage  department,  that  is  supplied 
chiefly  with  native  beech,  and  if  the  supply  of  native 
beech  were  to  be  cut  out,  I think  we  should  have  to 
give  up  making  beech  packages. 

.4405.  Are  these  the  kegs,  cools,  and  kiels  you  are 
now  making  for  the  Irish  butter  trade? — Yes. 

4406.  You  practically  would  have  to  cease  that 
branch  of  your  business  ? — I fear  so,  for  at  present 
the  competition  is  very  keen,  with  the  Dutch  goods 
and  staves  sent  into  the  country  prepared  and  dressed, 
and  if  we  had  to  import  raw  material,  raw  timber, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  staves,  I don’t  see  how  we 
could  do  it  at  a profit. 

4407.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Of  what  wood  are  the 
Dutch  staves  ? — Beech  ; beech  is  a very  suitable  timber 
for  butter  boxes. 

4408.  Where  does  the  beech,  which  the  Dutch  use 
growl— I think  they  get  some  of  it  from  the  North  of 
Russia. 

4409.  Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  an  immense  deal  of 
it  produced  in  Denmark. 

4410.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Are  butter  kegs  made 
in  any  other  timber? — Beech  is  a very  suitable  timber 
for  butter.  It  gives  no  flavour  or  taste  to  the  butter. 

4411.  Chairman. — Turning  now  to  your  business  in 
Limerick,  you  use  a good  deal  of  Irish  timber  there 
also  ? — Yes  ; we  do. 

4412.  About  600  tons  a year,  I understand  ? — Yes  ; 
about  600  tons. 

4413.  That  is. chiefly  beech? — Chiefly  beech. 

4414.  About  how  much  foreign  timber  do  you  use 
there ?— About  15,000  lords;  15,000  tons. 

4415.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  that  beech? — Oh,  no. 

4415a.  For  what  purpose  do  you  use  this  timber? — 
The  foreign  timber  is  chiefly  for  builders’  purposes. 

4416.  You  said  yon  still  get  enough  beech  for 
butter?- Yes  ; we  do. 

. 4417.  You  don’t  import  much  of  that? — We  don’t 
import  any  of  it. 

4418.  Chairman.- — How  many  hands  do  you  employ 
m Limerick  ?— The  same  as  Cork— about  150. 
ea  non  ^on  Pay  a large  sum  in  wages  ? — Yes  ; about 
f i 0 a year,  but,  of  course,  we  have  other  branches 
e business : cement  goods,  ironmongery,  etc.  It  is 
not  all  timber. 

do  you  manufacture  the  Irish  timber 
into?— In  Limerick? 

a"es^'  Yes  ’ *n  limerick  ? — Chiefly  for  butter  pack- 


your  market  is  chiefly  a local  market? — 
T’  extendmg  up  into  Connaught, 

Kern2'pU|  al‘°8et^er  an  Irish  market?- Yes; 
King’s  (Cti  L'merick>  Tipperary,  Queen’s  County, 
meat),  w.y’,  ^common,  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  West- 
Longtd  te,'f0''d’  Kilkeni,y>  Galway,  M,ayo,  and 


4423  TL'  r • 

also  be  <»,.;*  ,lnieiick  branch  of  your  business  would 
fail?-Y^s  y affectecl  if  the  Irish  timber  were  to 

experience  it  iy°Ur  °Pily°n  in  consequence  of  your 
necessity  that  fumess* .tllat  lfc  is  a mattev  of  urgent 

up  in  Ireland  ?_YeseStl°n  °f  forestry  should  be  taken 

take 2pi are^immediatelv  ? W-lere  !>a?i,ble  sh?uld 
4 verJ  extensive  scale!’  ?~Y  ’ immediate]y,  and  on 


4426.  On  an  extensive  scale  ? — Yes  ; we  suggest  the 
planting  of  larch,  fir,  spruce,  beech,  elm,  and  oak 
immediately,  because  we  feel  if  it  is  not  done  at  once 
supplies  will  stop,  and  a great  many  industries  will 
be  shut  down,  and  once  shut  down  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  restart  them. 

4427.  We  have  had  evidence  from  many  wood-work- 
ing  firms  to  the  same  effect.  Now,  is  there  any  other 
point  you  would  like  to  put  before  us,  Mr.  Dunn? — 
Yes ; there  are  some  other  points.  Some  timbers 
which  grow  rapidly  would  be  of  value  in  thirty  years, 
and  there  is  one  timber,  namely  larch,  which  has 
very  enduring  properties  and  for  which  there  is  very 
great  demand. 

4423,  For  what  purpose  is  larch  required?— It  is 
very  useful  for  building  purposes. 

4429.  Mi-.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— What  do  they  use 
the  Jamah  wood  for  ?— Jaraah  wood  is  -used  for  har- 
bour construction  generally.  For  piling  and  for  deep 
water  quays  and  jetties. 

4430.  Is  that  what  it  is  used  for  ? — Yes  ; it  is  ;» 
good  wood  for  that  purpose  ; it  is  very  hard. 

4431.  Chairman. — You  find  the  Irish  wood  as  good 
in  other  respects  as  the  imported  wood,  generally 
speaking  ?— Yes  ; I am  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
because  there  was  an  opinion  that  the  Dutch  had  some 
special  excellence  in  the  beech  they  used  in  their 
kegs  and  cools.  We  find  that  by  care  in  the 
drj-ing  we  can  produce  quite  as  good  kegs  ; quite  as 
white  and  as  saleable  as  the  Dutch  kegs  and  cools. 

4432.  From  Irish  timber? — Yes;  from  Irish  tim- 
ber, but  it  requires  skill  and  special  care  in  drying. 

4433.  If  you  could  get  full  supplies  from  (he  native 
sources  you  would  not  look  outside  Ireland,  I suppose, 
the  wood,  being  as  good  here  ? — We  .are  not  within 
measurable  distance  of  such  a thing  as  that. 

4434.  But  if  you  could.  You  don’t  go  abroad  for 
timber  because  it  is  better  in  any  way? — Well,  of 
course,  there  are  timbers  that  could  not  be  produced 
here — mahogany,  teak,  but  most  of  the  timber  pro- 
duced here  could  be  used  here  if  produced  on  a suffi- 
ciently large  scale. 

4435.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Would  poplar  be  any 
use  for  your  purposes? — Yes,  for  some  purposes. 

4436.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  would  you  use  it  for? — 

I don’t  know  what  it  would  be  best  suited  for,  but, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  useful  for  egg-boxes  and 
work  of  that  kind. 

4437.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  would  not  think  of 
using  it  for  anything  better,  say,  for  butter-boxes. 
It  lias  the  same  quality  as  beech  in  having  no  taste  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  its  being  used  for  butter-boxes. 

4438.  Is  it  too  soft  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  it 
could  be  used  for  butter-boxes.  Butter-boxes  come 
chiefly  from  Norway  and  are  made  out  of  the  waste 
ends  useful  for  nothing  else.  It  would  be  only  fit 
for  firewood  otherwise.  In  the  woods  there,  short 
pieces,  almost  waste  timber,  are  cut  into  butter-boxes 
of  different  sizes  and  sent  over  ready  made. 

4439.  Mr.  Fisher. — Is  that  beech  ? — No  ; spruce. 

4440.  Then  you  can  use  spruce? — All  butter-pack- 
ages practically  are  now  lined  with  parchment  paper, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  timber  is  not  likely  to  give  a 
taste. 

4441.  If  you  have  the  parchment  paper  you  could 
use  any  timber  ? — No,  no,  because  if  there  was  a great 
amount  of  resin  in  it  it  would  give  a taste. 

4442.  Through  the  paper? — Yes,  it  enables  butter- 
packers  to  use  timber  that  could  not  be  of  much 
value. 

4443.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  sell  staves  for 
barrels  ? — Yes. 

4444.  Do  these  come  from  Norway  prepared  ? — Most 
of  them. 

4445.  What  is  the  wood? — Spruce. 

4446.  The  barrel-making  is  not  an  active  industry, 

I am  afraid,  in  Ireland? — We  make  a quantity  in 
our  cooperage  department.  The  butter-packages  are 
made  of  native  timber,  but  most  of  the  fish  barrels  are 
made  of  foreign  timber.  * 

4447.  Do  you  know  where  most  of  the  fish  ban-els 
used  in  the  South  of  Ireland  come  from  ? I think 
they  come  from  Scotland  principally  ? — I think  so. 

4448.  They  get  the  timber  from  Norway  and  make 
the  barrels  and  send  them  across  from  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

4449.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  compete  with  them 


Dec.  12,  1907. 

C J.  Dunn, 
Esq.,  j.p. 
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in  that  trade  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes,  wo 
do  compete  with  them. 

4450.  Successfully  ?— Yes  ; we  have  in  store  at  pre- 

sent 2,000  fish  barrels  in  Cork  and  more  in 
Limerick.  ,,  . 

4451.  Are  you  obliged  to  sell  them  as  cheaply  as 
the  Scotch?— Yes;  we  get  very  large  orders,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  store  them. 

4452.  Yes,  and  the  storage  is  a difficulty  les, 
the  storage  is  a difficulty. 

4453.  They  take  up  a great  amount  of  space?— Yes  ; 
last  year  immense  quantities  were  required.  Ihe 
demand  came  so  rapidly  that  coopers  had  to  be 
started  at  work  on  Christmas  Eve. 

4454.  The  mackerel  did  not  appear-  until  the  middle 

of  December-? — Yes.  . 

4455.  And  they  came  witli  a rush  in  the  following 
fortnight? — Yes. 

4456.  Including  Christmas  Day? — Yes,  and  the 
coopers  were  at  work  at  a time  they  seldom  worked 
before. 

4457.  Have  you  had  any  demand  for  barrels  in  the 
last  week  or  ten  days  ?— Yes,  particularly  in 
Limerick,  and  also  in  Cork. 

4458.  Because  I take  the  demand  as  an  indication 
that  mackerel  have  arrived  ? — Yes. 

4459.  Professor  Campbell. — I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  butter  boxes  are  made  from  home 
timber  and  the  fish  barrels  from  foreign  ? — Yes,  but 
not  butter  boxes,  butter  kiels. 

4460.  With  regard  to  the  butter  boxes,  a large 
number  of  them  are  made  from  foreign  timber  ? — 
Yes. 

4461.  One  of  the  defects  in  this  country,  I under- 
stood you  to  say,  is  that  it  is  hard  to  get  uniform 
home-grown  timber  for  the  purpose.  I understood 
you  to  say  that  it  was  irregular  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  ? 

4462.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  Mr.  Dunn  said 
that,  but  it  was  said  by  other  witnesses.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Dunn’s  experience  would  corroborate  it. 

4463.  Professor  Campbell. — Do  you  find  difficulty 
in  getting  a large  quantity  of  uniform  home-grown 
timber  for  butter  boxes,  or  is  it  that  much  of  the 
timber  used  for  butter  boxes  is  foreign? — I think 
the  reason  is  that  so  much  of  the  foreign  boxes  come 
over  here ; they  are  made  so  economically  in  the 
woods.  It  is  almost  the  waste  product  those  butter 
boxes  are  made  out  of  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They 
are  made  from  a product  that  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste. 

4464.  So  we  need  not  count  upon  being  able  to  get 
general  timber  and  convert  it  into  butter  boxes  profit- 
ably?— Well,  if  you  had  the  forests  here  and  the 
waste  as  they  have  in  other  places  you  could. 

4465.  It  would  only  be  from  the  remains? — Yes. 

4466.  You  could  not  go  into  the  woods  and  cut 
down  trees  for  butter  boxes? — I don’t  think  that 
would  be  an  economic  trade  where  trees  were  cut 
down  for  flooring  and  sheeting  and  things  of  that 
kind  ; it  would  be  quite  economic  to  make  butter 
boxes  out  of  the  ends.  You  would  be  quite  certain 
in  that  case  to  have  a large  number  of  short  ends 
that  would  be  suitable  for  our  butter  boxes,  but  you 
would  not  cut  up  a large  clean  tree  for  butter  boxes. 

4467.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  import  timber  for 
our  butter  boxes? — It  is  at  present.  But  if  we  had 
a large  wood-growing  industry  in  this  country  there 
undoubtedly  would  be  lots  of  short  ends  in  our  woods 
as  in  Scandinavian  woods  which  would  come  in  for 
butter  boxes  and  similar  objects. 

4468.  But  at  present  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  supply  timber  ourselves  for  the  Irish  butter  boxes  ? 
— No,  not  at  present. 

4469.  Mart  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — If  you  had  a large 
beech  forest  to  what  purpose  would  you  apply  the 
better  portion  of  the  timber  *so  as  to  leave  the  fag 
ends  for  the  butter  boxes? — Our  experience  of 
beech  is  that  we  use  it  almost  exclusively  for  making 
kegs  and  cools  and  kiels  in  our  cooperage  department. 

4470.  You  stated  if  you  had  a tree  with  a long 
clean  trunk  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  cut  up 
that  for  butter  boxes?— It  was  not  beech  I had  in 
my  mind  when  I said  that ; it  was  more  of  spruce  I 
was  thinking. 


4471.  Spruce  would  be  used  for  .flooring  and  sheet- 
ing— would  beech  be  used  for  flooring  ? — No,  we  cut 
it  up  into  short  lengths. 

4472.  Might  it  be  used  for  flooring? — I suppose  it 
might  if  it  came  into  fashion  with  builder,?. 

4473.  Professor  Campbell. — We  have  been  con- 
stantly told  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  0f 
Irish-grown  timber  in  anything  like  uniform  size  or 
condition.  What  I was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  so  organise  the  timber  trade 
as  to  have  uniformity  and  system.  You  romember 
tlie  conference  we  had  about  the  butter  boxes?— Yes, 

I do.  • 

4474.  Do  you  think  that  conference  resulted  in 
good? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4475.  That  was  the  case  in  which  we  tried  to 
organise  the  box-makers  to  make  uniform  boxes,  and 
so  on? — Yes. 

4476.  Well,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  we  might- 
also  try  and  organise  the  saw-millers,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  supply  in  large  quantities  those 
materials  that  you  required  for  your  butter  boxes, 
and  that  is  the  object  of  my  question— just  to  see- 
whether  they  would  do  anything  in  the  direction,  as- 
we  did,  towards  making  the  butter  box  trade  uni- 
form ? — You  mean  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  standardise  the  sizes. 

4477.  Yes,  to  standardise  iat  the  saw-mills  ?— I sup- 
pose it  would  be  possible. 

4478.  Of  course  it  is  work  the  Department  would 
undertake,  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  if  we 
could  see  our  way?— Yes,  but  the  firms  I^speak  for 
have  no  experience  in  that  direction.  We  cut  up 
the  timber  we  import,  and  the  Irish  timber  we  get 
chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
up  into  kegs  and  kiels  for  our  cooperage  department. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  standardising  of  timber 
does  not  come  in  our  way  so  much  at  present. 

4479.  Still  it  is  conceiveable  that  some  of  those 
saw-millers,  if  they  knew  exactly  what  was  wanted  in 
the  trade,  and  the  Department  took  up  the  matter 
and  got.  proper  specifications  for  them,  might  be 
able  to  supply  merchants  serviceably  and  economi- 
cally?—I think  so,  and  more  money  would  be  raised 
for  the  timber. 

4480.  You  think  the  matter  is  worthy  of  consideia- 
tion?— Indeed  I do— very  well  worthy  of  considera- 

4481.  Then,  to  come  back,  do  you  think  that  the 
box-makers  who  arranged  at  the  conference  here  to 
make  their  boxes  according  to  specification,  do  you 
think  they  are  standing  to  that  and  adhering  to 
their  bargain  ?— Many  of  them  are. 

4481a.  Do  you  think  now,  in  the  light  of  expmence 
that  these  specifications  were  satisfactory  ?—l  tmnK 

4482.  You  don’t  find  them  unsatisfactory  in 

trade ?-No,  wc  have  had  no  complaints  abouttne 
size.  There  war,  some  difficulty  at  fnst.  Some 
our  correspondents  maintained  that  by  a sag 
fieation  in  the  size  we  would  produce  a box  mo 
cheaply  which  would  be  an  advantage  . 
ultimately,  but  some  other  correspondents  lid  n 
raise  any  question  at  all.  One  of  our  me 

said  apropos  of  that  that  the  waste  ends  that  can 
off  certain  standard  sips  would  not  ,w 

with  the  dimensions  laid  down,  and  he  thoug  , 
by  a slight  modification  considerable  economy 

be  effected.  They  .towards  tell  i»  w.th 
and  were  able  to  supply  us.  Othei  corre.p  j 
as  I said,  did  not  raise  any  point  at  all.  ., 

suppose  if  there  was  a general  complaint  upon 
point  the  Department  might  change  the  size 
them.  . i Yet 

4483.  Chairman.— Have  another  conference . ^ 

4484.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Was  the  ice®  „t 
the  model  size  should  be  changed  into 

model  size  ? — Yes.  , according 

4485.  And  that  the  boxes  should  be  made 

to  tliit?  model  size?— Yes.  , vary- 

4486.  Or  that  they  might  make  the leTeDce 
intr  sizes  ?— No,  but  we  laid  down  at  that  con 

at”which  Professor  Campbell  presided  that  tl 

should  be  13  inches,  and  the  I quite 

bottom  11  inches,  and  at  the  top  12  W3S  that 

forget  the  details,  but  what  they  mainta  to  (he 
these  particular  dimensions  would  not  nx 
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standard  sizes  they  had.  One  of  our  correspondents 
maintained  that  more  satisfactory  and  more 
economical  work  could  be  done  with  a slight  alteration 
of  the  size,  namely,  if  the  boxes  were  a little  lower 
and  a little  stouter.  He  maintained  that  that  size 
would  come  in  more  economically. 

4487.  Mr.  Fisher. — The  wood  used  for  butter  kegs 
is  very  good  wood  ? — Yes,  very  good. 

4488.  It  must  be  of  very  good  quality? — Yes,  very 
good  quality. 

4489.  It  is  quite  different  from  these  butter  boxes  ? 
-Yes. 

4490.  The  keg  wood  is  very  much  superior— It  is. 

4491.  I saw  them  in  Belgium.  They  take  the  very 
best  of  the  beech  for  the  kegs? — It  is  an  important 
difference. 

4492.  It  turns  out  a very  nice'  white  colour  ?— Yes. 

4493.  And  a very  straight  grain?— Yes,  if  not 
straight  in  the  grain  it  is  apt  not  to  plane  well. 

4494.  The  machine  for  working  it  is  very  in- 
genious— you  have  seen  it  working,  I suppose? — 


Yes;  the  finst  operation  is  the  cutting  of  the  timber  2)ec.  12 «1907 . 

with  a circular  saw  or  band  saw  into  lengths  twenty-  1_ 

two  inches.  It  is  then  cut  in  a,  cylindrical  saw.  C.  J.  Dunn, 

It  is  a cylinder  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  Esq.,  j.p. 
which  turns  out  the  staves  with  the  round  of  the  cask. 

Then  they  are  piled  cross-wise  and  allowed  to  dry  for 
some  time  in  the  open  air,  and  then  they  are  put  into 
a room  heated  with  steam  pipes  and  dried  there  care- 
fully for  about  a week  till  the  moisture  has  all  been 
evaporated,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
them  to  dry  a good  colour.  About  25  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  timber  is  lost  in  the  dry- 
ing. The  operation  of  planing  the  stave  is  also 
very  ingenious,  and  the  heads  are  Cut  by  an  ex- 
tremely ingenious  machine. 

4495.  What  is  that  timber  worth  delivered,  say,  at 
any  part  of  Ireland],  beech  timber  converted  ? — We 
buy  it  at  about  15s.  a ton ; we  buy  it  by  weight. 

4496.  Is  that  Irish  beech? — Yes,  Irish  beech. 

4497.  Is  that  delivered  at  your  works? — Yes,  15s.  a 
ton. 


James  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  James  Jones  and  Sons,  Limited,  Timber  Merchants,  Larbert, 
Stirlingshire. 


4498.  Chairman. — You  are  a large  importer  of  Irish 
timber  into  Scotland? — Well,  not  a large  importer, 
•but  a moderately  large  importer. 

4499.  A moderately  large  importer  of  Irish  timber 
into  Scotland,  and  you  have  a number  of  saw-mills 
working  in  Ireland  at  present? — 'Yes. 

4500.  Could  you  tell  us  how  long  it  is  since  Ireland 
began  to  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  Scotch  market 
with  timber  ? — Since  ever  I have  remembered— now 
forty-eight  years  ago. 

4501.  It  is  being  drawn  upon  now,  is  it,  to  a greater 
extent  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  past  ? — I think  so,  but 
only  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  larch. 

4502.  And  the  importation  of  Irish  timber  into 
Scotland  appears  to  be  increasing  considerably  during 
these  recent  years?— I can  hardly  say  it  is. 

You  don’t  think  there  is  more  than  there  used 
to  be?  It  may  be  that  there  is  more  larch,  but  not 
other  woods. 

4504.  Not  hard-woods  ? — No  ; not  hard-woods. 

4505.  Why  is  it  the  larch  ,is  supplied  in  greater 
quantity  from  Ireland  ?— Well,  one  thing  is  Ft  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  foreign  competition  as  no 

*las  keen  found  to  take  the  place  of  larch. 

4506.  We  luave  been  anxious  to  get  at  the  propor- 
tions of  the  total  export  from  Ireland  that  are 
s MPPcd  m the  round  and  in  the  sawn  state  ; could 
you  give  us  any  idea  about  that  from  your  own  ex- 
perience ?— I could  not  give  you  .any  idea  of  that,  ex- 
^P^S-lhe  part  of  it  concerning  myself. 

4507.  Your  own  experience  is  what  we  wish  to  get 
ninp+Pii  to  ‘US?—I  should  say  during  this  season 
™m™Iis  Ynt  ?way  in  the  round-  At  least,  quite 

three-fourths. 

: ' ‘ Why  ,is,  80  mllch  'goes  in  the  round  ; what 

port  Jor  1the  Hktive  proportion  of  the  im- 

the  T^tland  m the  round  and  the  import  in 
heft  n state  ?— Because  there  is  no  market  for  it 

—Quite  sq1616  *S  n°  miai‘ket  for  the  round  timber  here  ? 

4510.  No  market  for  it  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 
land  ?— Yes*16  1S  ^ marke-  for  the  sawn  timber  m Ire- 

Thaf11 mil tllat  for  ,as  much  as  you  have  cut  up  ?— 

4513  ft  g0f  England  or  Scotland  also.  P 

4514  ? — Mostly. 

England  SaT  her?>  * S°°d  deal  of  it,  goes  to 

also  a good  'ft  we  luive  kecm  told  there  is 

to  E,Xu  111  the  round,  and  shipped 

sell  lffi'ft  Sc°tland?-And  we  have  a lot  we  can 
can  here  ' ’ endeavour  to  sell  as  much  sawn  as  I 

tinibenZo^j^X1'6  ,aS  mucl1  08  y°u  0311  of  the  sa-wn 
Proportion  of  what  you  do 
_ Fov  wS  f.  « d"'",tl  llere  “ mdl. 
J»«»nd  mostly  used!*  r"“d  llml"r  Pou  ”"P°rt  into 

li*aVh“‘”  1 “ m°re 

•irtt  I hole  rent*  **  mostly  used  ? — One-half  of 
or  lyckS  is  beech  or  horse-cliest- 

4519.  One-half  * ftlr,ey  for  bobbin-making. 

you  send  is  hard-wood— large  timber  ? 


— Yes  ; it  is  mostly  used  for  bobbin-making  and  the 
other  half  for  colliery  purposes. 

4520.  It  is  sent  to  the  different  bobbin-making,  works 
in  'England? — Quite  so. 

4521.  How  does  the  cost  of  transit  affect  the  value 
of  Irish  timber? — -How  affect  it;  well,  it  leaves  very 
much  less  of  course  for  the  proprietors. 

4522.  'Does  it  come  to  much  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  value,  in  the  case  of  the  sawn  timber  than  in  the 
case  of  the  round? — Well,  in  certain  instances.  It 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  far  inland  or  dose  up  to 
the  port.  If  there  is  a very  heavy  carriage  it  would 
of  course  ; if  short  it  is  different. 

4523.  May  I put  .it  this  way,  if  you  had  a market 
for  all  the  timber  that  you  could  export  from  Ireland 
in  >a  sawn  state  would  it  pay  better? — Very  much. 

4524.  As  a whole  it  would  pay  better  if  exported 
from  Ireland  in  the  sawn  state  than  in  the  rough? — 
Quite  so. 

4525.  That  is  a very  important  fact  from  our  point 
of  view.  The  respective  transit  rates  on  the  manu- 
factured and  sawn  timber  are  not  such  as  to  make  it 
more  disadvantageous  to  deal  in  the  manufactured 
timber  from  Ireland  than  to  deal  in  the  timber  in 
the  round  state? — In  certain  places,  do  you  under- 
stand ; if  you  have  a heavy  railway  carriage,  or  if  the 
freights  on  the  round  timber  are  very  large. 

4526.  In  that  case  it  does.  What  you  mean  is  that 
in  the  case  of  heavy  railway  carriage  it  would  be 
more  disadvantageous  in  the  case  of  the  round  timber 
than  in  the  case  of  the  manufactured  timber  ? — Quite 

4527.  Mr.  Fisher. — If  it  were  bobbin-wood  for  the 
manufacturer  a lot  of  it  would  be  w.aste? — It 
would.  There  would  not  be  a fifth  or  a sixth  of  it 
put  into  the  -bobbin;. 

4528.  Not  more  than  a fifth,  and  if  you  sent  round 
material  you  would  be  sending  four-fifths  that  would 
he  no  use  to  the  bobbin-producer  ? — I know  they  have 
this  advantage — they  have  large  works,  and  can  use 
up  the  residue  for  other  purposes. 

4529.  Is  that  mostly  for  burning  ? — No  ; in  the 
chemical  works  they  can  work  up  the  waste.  I be- 
lieve they  make  acid  that  way. 

4530.  They  make  acetic  .acid  ? — Yes,  etcetera. 

4531.  Chairman.; — Does  that  affect  five-sixths  of  the 
timber  exported  from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
■bobbin-making.  About  one-sixth  only  is  used  for  the 
bobbin  manufacture? — That  is  nob  what  I was  asked. 

I was  .asked  how  much  would  be  put  into  the  bobbins. 

4532.  Mr.  Fisher.— Yes,  that  .is  what  I said? — I 
said  .about  four- fifths  or  less,  or  two- thirds  or  less. 

4533.  Then  one-third  goes  into  bobbins  .and  two- 
thirds  is  waste  ? — They  use  it  to  make  acids,  &c. 

4534.  That  is  used  to  njake  acetic  acid? — Yes. 

4535.  Chairman. — How  many  men  are  employed  in 
your  saw-mills  in  Ireland?— I just  looked  that  up 
before  I came  here ; fifty-five  at  present. 

4536.  In  the  two  mills? — Yes  ; and  all  over  Ireland 
where  we  .are  woi-king. 

4537.  Are  you  working  in  more  places  than  the 
places  where  you  have  the  two  mills? — Oh,  yes.  We 
are  working  in  the  County  Wicklow,  in  the  County 
Down,  Louth,  Armagh,  etc. 

2 A 


Jair.eslJones, 

Esq. 
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4538.  But  you  have  not  got  saw-mills  at  all  these 
places  ? — No 

4539.  You  just  cut  the  timber  at  some  places  and 
ship  it  in  the  round? — Quite  so. 

4540.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Where  are  your 
saw-mills  ?— There  is  one  at  Warrenpoint  and  one  at 
Drogheda. 

4541.  Chairman. — How  long  are  these  mills  estab- 
lished?— Warrenpoint  was  only  started  three  or  four 
months  ago.  The  Drogheda  one  is  only  started  about 
six  months. 

4542.  I take  it  then  that  these  are  only  temporary 
mills? — Warrenpoint  is  not  a temporary  one. 

4543.  It  is  intended  to  be  permanent? — I intend  it 
to  be  permanent. 

4544.  And  the  other  one? — It  is  only  temporary. 

4545.  You  will  keep  it  so  long  as  you  have  woods 
for  it?— Yes.  It  will  be  done  in  three  months. 

4546.  Professor  Campbell.  — Who  fell  the  woods, 
have  you  been  bringing  men  from  Scotland? — Yes, 
some  of  our  own  men.  I was  just  looking  it  up. 
We  have  55  men  altogether.  Of  these  16  are  Scotch- 
men and  39  Irishmen. 

4546a.  Do  you  find  Irishmen  are  able  to  fell  trees  ? 
— Yes,  after  some  experience,  but  not  at  first. 

4547.  You  leave  your  own  men  to  teach  them? — Of 
these  16  men  there  are  five  foremen,  that  is  four 
under- foremen  and  one  over  the  _ lot.  Five  are 
saw-millers  (who  cannot  be  got  in  Ireland,  and 
hardly  in  Scotland).  There  are  four  in  the  woods 
cutting,  a carter,  and  an  engineman.  That  is  all  the 
Scotchmen. we  have. 

4548.  Chairman.— They  are  practically  all  work- 
ing as  expert  hands? — Yes. 

4549.  You  s>ay  that  saw-anill  men  iare  hardly  to  be 
found  in  Scotland  now;  why  is  that  so? — For  one 
thing,  it  is  that  those  who  go  to  the  towns  become  no 
use  for  our  trade.  We  must  go  almost  to  the  North 
of  Scotland  to  get  them  at  all.  There  is  more  timber 
cut  in  the  North  of  Scotland  than  in  all  Ireland  alto- 
gether. 

4550.  Why  are  they  little  good  for  your  trade  if 
they  go  to  the  towns?— Well,  it  is  a different  trade 
altogether.  They  are  engaged  in  the  foreign  timber 
trade,  and  they  have  labour-saving  machinery  there. 
With  us,  they  have  not  so  much  machinery,  it  is  hard 
work,  and  they  do  not  care  for  it. 

4551.  It  is  a different  class  of  work  in  the  towns?— 
Yes,  a different  class  of  work  altogether  from  ours. 

4552.  You  say  you  find  that  the  39  Irish  hands  you 
have  become  skilful  enough  after  a time  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4553.  Are  they  satisfactory  workers  on  the  whole? 
— Yes,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  just  as  good 
pay  as  our  own  men  now. 

4554.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  earning  as  good 
pay  as  the  best  of  your  men  ? — Yes. 


4555.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  from  your  observa- 

tion and  experience  or  from  your  own  estimate,  how 
long  the  present  supply  of  Irish  timber  is  likely  to 
continue  under  the  present  conditions  ? — You 

are  asking  me  that  which  I have  no  idea  of — the 
present  quantity  of  timber  in  Ireland.  I may  say 
this,  that  since  I was  a boy  there  has  been  talk  about 
timber  going  down  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  as  much 
timber  in  Scotland  yet  as  there  was  when  I was  a 
boy. 

4556.  Mr.  Fisher.— The  Scotsmen  keep  planting  as 
they  fell?— In  parts  of  Scotland  they  do,  and  in 
parts  they  don’t. 

4557.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— At  any  rate  there 
is  the  same  quantity,  you  say  ? — There  is  one  disad- 
vantage. The  larch'  in  the  Midlands  of  Scotland  is, 
generally  speaking,  all  giving  away. 

4558.  Mr.  Fisher.— That  is  through  disease  ?— Yes. 
And  in  Ireland  there  is  comparatively  little  of  that. 

4559.  That  is  only  in  the  East  of  Scotland'.  In 
the  West  it  is  perfectly  sound? — Quite  right.  On 
the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  Northern  Counties;  it 
is  generally  or  mostly  sound. 

4560.  It  is  the  same,  everywhere,  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  rain  larch  won’t  grow,  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient rain  it  grows  splendidly  ? — I thought  they  went 
on  cropping  larch  after  larch,  and  that  was  the  rea- 


4561.  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  the  same  quan- 
tity of  timber  in  Scotland  now  as  there  was  when  you 
were  a boy? — I think  I should  say  there  is,  almost. 

4562.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  replanting  is  not 
being  done  so  extensively  as  it  was  ? — It  is,  certainly, 
in  the  midland  of  Scotland.  I think  it  is  only  fair 


well  up  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
more  so  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Well,  I should 
say  in  some  places  in  Scotland  it  is  not.  Some  land- 
lords have  become  too  poor  to  plant. 

4563.  Turning  to  Ireland,  have  you  noticed  in  re- 
cent years  a greater  extent  of  cutting  down  of  plan- 
tations than  used  to  be  the  case  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  ? — Well,  I heard  that,  but  the  great 
“ wind-blow  ” put  a great  deal  of  wood  into  the  mar- 
ket in  Ireland. 

4564.  You  mean  the  great  storm  of  1903  ?— Yes. 
That  would  account  for  most  of  the  wood  that  has 
been  on  the  market  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
in  Ireland. 

4565.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  quality  of  Irish  timber? — I think,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a fair  quality  of  timber,  particularly 
some  classes  of  it,  I think  the  ash  is  particularly 
good.  The  larch  is  fair,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Scotch  larch. 

4566.  The  larch,  you  say,  is  fair? — Yes. 

4567.  And  the  Scotch  larch  is  superior  ?— Well,  it 


is  closer  grain;  stronger. 

4568.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — The  Scotch  larch; 
haven’t  you  larch  disease  in  Scotland  ?— Yes,  but  you 
can  get  some  good  larch  in  Scotland  still. 

4569.  Mr.  Fisher. — In  the  East.  You  said  that  in 
the  West  it  is  quite  sound.  Is  it?— Yes.  It  grows 
slower  in  Scotland,  that  accounts  for  the  density. 

4570.  That  makes  it  harder?— It  is  more  closely 
grown. 

4571.  Chairman. — On  this  point  about  larch  dis- 
ease, would  you  say  Ireland  is  practically  free  from 
it?— I could  not  say  that.  I have  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  Ireland,  a good  deal  of  it. 

4572.  In  Ireland  ?— Yes,  but  still  there  is  this 
about  it.  The  larch  in  the  midland  of  Scotland  grows 
well  until  about  15  or  18  years  of  age,  and  then  dies 
awiay  entirely  through  blister  or  disease,  while  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  trees 

• 1 - : — - *'•*"‘-9  rotten  at 


e „.i  growing,  even  supposing  they 

the  root  a little. 

4573.  Do 


4573.  Do  you  think  this  country  would  be  justified 
n taking  strong  measures  to  prevent  the  importation 
f larch  that  might  be  affected  by  disease,  so  as  to 
radicate  it?— That  has  been  discussed  with  the 
oresters  for  the  last  30  or  40  years.  Some  hold  that 
t is  in  the  seed,  some  that  it  is  in  the  soil.  1 am 
ot  a specialist  on  that.  But  I say  there  is  no  doubt 
f you  get  proper  seed,  and  take  care  of  lt-w  1 
or  larch— and  choose  a proper  place  for  it,  I think 
t would  grow  well.  That  is,  where  there  is  not  tne 
ropping  objection— if  not  cropped  continually. 

4574  Mr.  Fisher. — Were  has  the  disease  bee 
[Oticed  by  you  in  Ireland  ; what  parts  of  the  coun- 
ry? — I have  got  a little  of  it  all  over. 

4575.  Where  have  you  had  most  of  it  ? Y here  I 
,'orking  at  Forkhill. 

4576.  Where  is  that  ? 

Chairman. — It  is  near  Dundalk.  _ . 

4577.  Mr.  Fisher.— What  county  • 

4578.  Any  in  Sligo?— I never  wrough^  j|al  „p 


4579.  Chairman.— What  class  of  timber  do  y 
hink  it  most  advisable  to  plant  in  Ireland . 

.aper  you  have  there  I think  I gave  you  mj  J j 
ny  notes  were  made  coming  over  m the  steamer, 
lave  made  an  observation  or  two  on  that  point  J* 

think  if  there  is  general  planting— if  yon  axe  s V 
n for  large  plantations,  I should  say  larch.  , 

4580.  You  speak  of  the  general  planting  of  SP'  fj 
-I  think  that  is  right  for  general  plantmg,  aM 
nake  the  observation  that  all  the  borders  a 
ilantation  should  be  formed  of  beech  and  *y  "m-ses 
vith  the  mixture  of  spruce  and  Scotch  hi  as 

4581.  As  nurses  to  them?— Yes,  to 
lardwoods  to  have  clean  stems,  wliilethe  ^ 
vould  protect  the  hardwoods  against  the  rtoim 
rage  in  this  country.  Internally  I would 
spruce  and  Scotch  fir  alternately  m each  v lter 

ill  larch  in  the  next  row.  I would  have  as  ^ 

>nly  the  fifth  row  of  hardwood  growths  Fo  ^ 
you  would  have  to  depend  upon  larch  s 
paying  crop.  I think  you  could  make  thing 
oest  that  way.  , oak.  ash, 

4582.  What  about  the  hard-woods— beeci  {he 

sycamore,  and  elm?— I would  have  a mixture 

lot,  of  all. 
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4583.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  suitable  think  they  have  taken  up  some  land.  I don’t  think  Dec  12  1907 

avenues  or  lanes  of  hard-wood  on  each  side,  which  they  have  begun  to  plant.  ' 

you  suggest  should  be  made  through  the  plantation  ?—  4604.  They  have  bought  an  estate  ? — I understand  James  Jones, 

Yes,  perhaps  I am  in  the  forester’s  sphere,  a bold  they  have.  Esq. 

sphere  for  me.  But  that  is  my  observation  as  a 4605.  Chairman.— It  is  said  to  us  by  all  who  are  in 
timber  merchant,  and  what  I would  suggest,  for  touch  with  this  matter  in  relation  to  timber  for  the 

working  reasons.  The  hard-woods,  in  the  first  place,  English  market,  that  it  is  very  important  that  some 

would  stand  any  storm  and  would  be  a protection  to  steps  should  be  taken  here  to  replace  the  woods  now 

the  fir  and  spruce,  iand  the  hard-wood,  giving  shelter  being  cut  down  for  that  market  ? — I think  so  and  in 

along  the  avenues  would  give  the  fir  trees  and  larch  in  addition  I think  it  would  keep  a class  of  men  whom 

the  plantations,  room  to  extend  and  expand.  it  is  almost  necessary  to  keep  in  the  country.  It 

4584.  With  regard  to  the  most  suitable  places  for  would  be  good  for  the  men.  It  would  provide  labour 

planting,  what  are  your  views  ?— They  should  be  ac-  for  them  in  the  meantime,  and  would  continue  to 

cessible  places,  especially  for  hard-woods,  within  provide  a class  of  men  who  are  perhaps  the  most 

ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  railway  or  water.  The  peaceable  and  industrious  and  as  handy  and  useful 

carriage  and  freights  affect  the  price  of  timber  very  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  community.  There  is  no 

much  when  the  distance  is  great.  better  class  of  men. 

4585.  You  say  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from  the  4606.  You  mean  foresters  ?— Yes ; all  the  men  who 
railway  or  water  carriage,  that  is  equal  to  a paying  attend  to  woods. 

distance ?— That  is  what  I would  call  a one-journey  4607.  The  men  who  work  about  woods?— Yes;  the 
day  for  the  horses.  If  you  go  further  they  cannot  do  men  going  round  an  estate  and  dealing  with  woods, 
it  in  a day.  It  will  keep  them  at  work. 

4586.  If  you  go  further  away  from  the  railway  head  4608.  So  that  in  your  opinion  if  steps  are  not  taken 

or  from  the  water  c carriage  it  becomes  difficult  to  to  replant,  and  the  cutting  of  timber  goes  on  at  the 
make  a plantation  pay  ? — Quite  so  ; unless,  of  course,  present  rate  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
you  had  a large  plantation,  and  that  would  be  obviated  supply  the  loss,  if  that  is  the  case  then  you  think 
in  that  case.  it  would  be  a serious  thing  for  the  country? — I think 

4587.  By  a large  plantation  you  mean — one  it  would  be  a serious  thing  for  the  country.  To 

where  a saw-mill  and  wood-working  industry  might  denude  it  of  timber  would  be  an  injury,  not  only 
be  established  on  the  spot? — Quite  so,  because  you  from  that  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
could  work  for  three  or  four  years,  not  for  four  or  six  of  the  landscape  and  everything  else,  the  climate  and 
months  as  we  do  now.  so  on.  Certainly  there  is  a very  large  annual  sale. 

4588.  What  are  the  trees  that  are,  in  your  opinion,  4609.  If  the  Irish  timber  were  cut  down  without 

most  suitable  for  the  English  and  Scottish  markets? — being  replaced,  where  would  you  have  to  look  to  for 
Beech  principally,  and  in  the  meantime,  horse-chest-  supplies? — Without  replanting  we  would  have  to  go 

nut,  elm,  and  sycamore.  abroad  for  our  supplies,  as  we  have  just  now  to  a 

4588a.  And  oak  and  ash? — Yes;  good  oak  and  ash.  large  extent. 

There  is  hardly  any  sale  for  poor  oak  and  ash.  4610.  You  would  have  to  go  abroad  altogether  ? 

4589.  Also  larch  and  Scotch  fir? — Yes;  they  should  Quite  so. 

be  good,  too.  4611.  Would  you  say  that  you  can  anticipate  that 

4589a.  Sallies  would  be  a paying  wood? — Sallies  the  price  of  foreign  timber  is  likely  to  increase?— 
would  be  as  good  a paying  wood  as  any,  provided  Well,  there  is  so  much  timber  abroad  and  you  can 
they  were  planted  on  suitable  places.  always  count  upon  one  part  against  the  other.  The 

4590.  You  think  it  would  be  the  best  ? — Quite  so ; forests  of  America  are  something  enormous,  a very 

as  good  as  larch.  small  quantity  is  being  used,  and  they  could  product 

4591.  Is  the  market  for  sallies  large? — Not  as  large  a great  quantity.  Even  100  acres  of  land  will  if 

as  it  was,  but  there  is  always  a market  for  it.  planted,  produce  a great  lot  of  timber. 

4592.  For  the  purpose  of  basket-making? — It  goes  4612.  We  have  had  it  impressed  upon  us  that  the 

more  as  a substitute  for  larch  in  the  cart  trade  and  price  of  foreign  timber  is  going  up,  that  a shortage 
for  railway  trucks,  for  brakes.  is  taking  place  even  in  America,  that  they  are  cutting 

4593.  You  mean  the  big  sally  tree  ? You  don’t  down  the  woods  wholesale  there,  and  that  that  process 

mean  sallies  for  basket-making? — I am  speaking  of  is  bound  to  result  in  increasing  the  price  for  the 
the  timber.  foreign  timber  and  has  already  resulted  in  a depre- 

4594.  Mr.  Fishek. — What  work  do  they  use  it  in  as  ciation  of  a good  deal  of  the  quality  of  the  timber 
a substitute  for  larch? — It  makes  good  cart  fittings  now  being  imported? — Quite  so. 

and  wagon  fittings,  and  we  can  use  the  best  for  brake  4613.  Does  your  experience  corroborate  that  ? I 

PUA?Q°fS-,  , x A ^ know  very  little  about  foreign  timber.  I would  not 

And  for  cart  fittings  ?— Yes.  like  to  give  an  opinion.  One  thing  has  increased 

™9t>-  Chairman. — Poplar  would  also  be  a paying  the  price — the  rise  of  shipping  rates. 

timber?— It  would  be  a paying  timber  as  it  grows  4614.  The  price  of  foreign  timber  has  gone  un  ? 

very  quickly,  if  it  were  planted  in  soft  marshy  land  Yes. 

'V  ^nVV^,kept  drained-  x 4.615'  And  the  quality  coming  in  is  somewhat  in- 

409 '•  What  is  it  used  for  chiefly? — For  the  same  fenor,  so  we  have  been  told?—’ That  applies  to  yellow 
purpose— cart  fittings.  pine  particularly.  I don’t  think  the  good,  the  first- 

. 4598.  And  cart  hubs  ? — No,  not  cart  hubs,  but  it  class  yellow  pine  is  imported  .at  all  now.  We  cannot 
is  used  for  cart  waggon  fittings,  and  brake  block  pur-  at  all  in  these  countries. 

Poses.  4616.  That  indicates  that  they  are  sending  the  lower 

4599.  Would  it  ,aw„  for  butter  bores  1-1  don't  S“>  » *Hj»  on  the 

»*•  1h,t  i»  onl,  one  thing.  S?to“tW  fouS,  S'hTow”*  ^ 

1SJa  tasteless  wood  ■— Yes>  14  1S  a perfectly  4617.  Mr.  Fisher.— I believe  the  best  yellow  pine 
tasteless  wood.  has  completely  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  the  same 

4601  Do  you  think  it  is  time  some  steps  should  be  wlth  tae  lower  qualities  ?— The  first  quality  has,  I 

a en  to  replace  the  wood  now  being  cut  down  by  the  am  qulte  sure  of  that,  been  kept  for  themselves, 

proprietors  owing  to  their  selling  the  lands  and  4618-  Thelr  have  introduced  substitutes  ?— Yes. 
naung  no  further  interest  in  them  ?— It  is  very  neces-  1ir4d19-.  1 beheve  they  are  using  spruce  instead?— 

7-  L think  it  is  almost  as  necessary  in  Scotland  as  Well,  it  could  hardly  take  the  place  of  yellow  pine. 
c ,s  here.  4620.  There  is  practioally  none  of  that  left  ? — I aim 

4602.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  M.p.-Thev  are  doing  that  merchants  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 

>n  Scotland,  are  not  thev  ’—Not  vervmnch g get  first-class  quality  yellow  pine. 

4603.  I think  thexr  1 y j 4621.  Chairman.— Do  you  manufacture  timber 

land?—T  ,y  have  made  a beginning  in  Scot-  yourself,  except  what  you  saw  in  the  way  you  have 

on  t know  whether  they  are  beginning.  I desoribed  ? — No ; I manufacture  none. 

4622  **  dEttMYN’’  Esq.,  Manager,  Hobbies  New  Timber  Company,  Limited,  Athlone,  examined. 

Hobbies  ^ are  the  representative  of  clusively  using  Irish-grown  timber  ? — We  use  no  other  O.  R.  Jermvn 

4623  I tbilt  mber  Company,  Athlone  ?— Yes.  but  Irish  timber.  Esq. 

deny  giVo  Hi  i°U’  next  Messra-  Alesburv,  Eden- 

largest  employment  of  any  firm  ex-  4624.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ?— 150. 

2 A 2 
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Die  12  1907.  4625.  What  class  of  wood  do  you  manufacture 

' — 1 chiefly  ?— We  cut  up  Irish  hard-woods  for  specialising 

O.  R.  Jermyn,  trades  in  the  English  tand  Scotch  markets,  and  we 
Es1-  manufacture  kitchen  chairs  for  Ireland.  We 

also  cut  up  -a.  hundred  tons  of  timber  every  week  for 
bobbin  mills  in  England,  principally  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  We  partly  manufacture  bobbins.  It  is 
a special  business,  practically  an  exclusive  patent, 
and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  a firm  like  ours  to 
attempt  to  manufacture  them  throughout.  We  have 
supplied  people  who  axe  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
bobbin-manufacturing  trade,  which  is  a special  trade. 
The  manufactured  stuff  is  sent  to  Japan,  Germany, 
and  all  over  the  world  in  the  form  of  bobbins. 

4626.  You  carry  the  manufacture  up  to  a certain 
point?— As  far  as  we  dare  consistently  with  patents. 

4627.  And  you  ship  it  to  a special  .industry  in 
England  ? — Yes. 

4628.  You  cut  timber  for  Belfast  also? — Yes  ; we 
have  developed  the  trade  there  even  more  satisfac- 
torily than  the  English  trade. 

4629.  What  is  that ; is  it  bobbin  manufacture, 
too  ?— I don’t  really  like  at  the  moment  to  say.  It 
is  a market  we  have  only  just  .got  into  ourselves. 

4630.  You  find  it  very  remunerative  ? — It  is  cutting 
Irish  hard-woods. 

4631.  You  ship  your  timber  to  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, to  London,  and  to  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

4632.  Now,  the  railway  rates— you  don’t  find  them 
a serious  obstacle  to  your  industry,  do  you  ? — No  ; I 
don’t  think  the  railway  rates  are  unreasonable  for 
timber  in  the  log  ; in  fact  they  compare  favourably 
with  the  English  rates.  The  facilities  are  poor.  The 
rolling  stock  ds  bad,  especially  on  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railway.  We  are  everlastingly  hav- 
ing bother,  and  our  industry  is  at  a standstill  very 
often,  because  they  cannot  keep  us  supplied. 

4633.  There  is  a lack  of  facilities  ?— -Every  timber 
merchant  complains  of  the  same  thing.  We  cannot 
get  the  stuff  handled  quickly  enough. 

4634.  And  if  you  got  a good  supply  and  some  other 
advantages  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  your  busi- 
ness?^— Very  much  so. 

4635.  The  point  is  this — we  have  had  it  stated — 
Messrs.  Alesbury  stated  that  it  was  important  to 
take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  timber 
in  the  round  iat  the  rate  .at  which  it  is  now  going  on, 
and  if  this  were  done  some  bobbin  manufacturers  in 
England  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  you  here?— We 
have  already  got  in  touch  with  them  ; some  have 
come,  and  are  working  in  conjunction  with  us,  -and 
placing  contracts  with  us.  One  bobbin  firm  in  Eng- 
land takes  30,000  tons  of  beech  per  annum  out  of  Ire- 
land, whilst  it  is  a very  serious  thing  to  an  industry 
in  the  country ; of  course  the  railway  company  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  freight  of  the  timber  to  the  ports. 

4636.  Mr.  Fisher. — That  is  all  in  the  round? — 
Yes,  -all  in  the  round. 

4637.  'Chairman. — It  was  stated  in  reply  to  a sug- 
gestion from  us  that  such  manufacturers  would  not 
come  to  Ireland  'because  the  railway  rates  on  the 
manufactured  article  from  Ireland  to  other  centres  in 
England  would  be  standing  in  their  way,  and  it 
would  not  pay  them.  They  are  -at  an  advantage  now 
in  getting  timber  in  the  round  to  manufacture,  and 
they  would  not  be  in  the  same  position  if  they  came 
to  Ireland.  Is  your  own  experience  to  the  contrary 
effect? — I don’t  think  they  would  let  that  stand  in 
the  way  if  they  were  prevented  from  getting  supplies 
from  Ireland.  They  could  easily  put  up  a big  mill 
at  the  port,  and  run  their  own  boats,  the  same  way 
as  they  run  their  own  boats  in  shipping  the  round  for 
the  mill.  They  could  get  over-  the  difficulty.  The 
shipping  cost  is  much  higher  on  the  manufactured 
article  than  on  the  round. 

4638.  You  employ  150  hands  constantly  in  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  timber,  exclusively  Irish  tim- 
ber?— Yes;  exclusively  Irish  timber. 

4639.  If  the  supply  of  Irish  timber  were  to  fail, 
and  we  are  told  it  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
failing,  your  business  would  be1  seriously  affected? — 
We  could  not  continue. 

4640.  You  would  have  to  close  your  mills  ? — Yes ; 
close  them  -altogether. 

4641.  That  is  the  fact  I want  to  bring  out  pro- 
minently ?— There  would  be  absolutely  no  material 
for  our  mills. 


4642.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  would  not  go 
on  manufacturing  these  things  you  do  make  now 
from  foreign  timber  in  that  case? — We  could  not 
make  it  pay. 

4643.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — You  could  not  get  tire 
foreign  timber  to  Athlone,  and  manufacture  it,  and 
make  it  pay  afterwards  ? — No. 

4644.  Chairman. — How  long  are  you  established  in 
Athlone? — Ten  years. 

4645.  Do  you  find  that  the  Irish  workers  you  em- 
ploy turn  out  satisfactorily  ? — They  are  willing 
and  industrious,  and  -after  a little  while  they  get  just 
as  competent  -as  English  workers. 

4646.  And  your  experience  in  this  country  in 
managing  these  industries  confirms  you  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  start  industries  of  the 
kind  successfully  in  the  country,  given  the  necessary 
conditions  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

4647.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  necessary  conditions  is 
to  be  ensured  a supply  of  native  timber  ? — That  is  the 
first  condition. 

4648.  In  point  of  quality  of  labour  -available  and 
other  conditions,  you  find  the  country  .is  quite  a suit- 
able one  in  which  to  carry  on  this  class  of  industry  ? 


4649.  And  from  your  observation  you  say  that  the 

export  of  timber  from  Ireland  in  the  round  lias  now 
reached  enormous  dimensions  ? — Frightful.  Every 

port  in  Ireland  is  getting  chock-a-block  with  native 
timber  going  out  of  the  country.  In  fact,  at  file 
Spencer  Docks  sometimes  merchants  cannot  get  boats 
fast  enough  to  take  it  away'. 

4650.  If  this  process  goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  do 
you  -aaiticipate  that  in  a short  time  there  will  he  a 
shortage  of  the  supply  for  your  industry  and  similar 
industries  ? — In  a very  few  years. 

4651.  In  a very  few  years — within  a short  distance 
of  time — your  industry  and  other  industries,  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  replace  the  destruction  now  going  on, 
will  have  to  close  thei-r  doors  for  want  of  timber?— 
We  would  ; and  I think  others  would  have  to  also— 
others  similarly  situated. 

4652.  We  have  been  told  the  same  thing  by  others, 
and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  question.  We  are  here  .in  the  presence  of  the 
facts,  not  only  of  the  value  of  timber  -as  raw  material 
for  export,  but  of  the  great  indirect  value  of  local 
timber  as  a means  of  supplying  local  industries  and 
the  employment  they  give.  What  is  your  suggestion 
based  upon  your  experience  as  to  the  best  w-ay  to  deal 
with  the  problem  we  are  confronted  with?— It  is  a 
rather  big  question  for  me. 

4653.  But  you  must  have  thought  a good  deal  on 
the  subject  from  your  point  of  view  as  a manufac- 
turer?— Well,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  land- 
lords have  been  selling  very  heavily,  and  it 
is  the  the  same  thing  if  the  tenant  buys  his  holding. 
We  are  buying  from  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
may  be  all  right  at  present,  but,  of  course,  it  is  bad 
policy  in  the  way  of  looking  to  the  future.  I think 
we  cannot  depend  upon  it  coming  into  the  market  at 
the  same  rate.  One  witness  before  you — I read  it  in 
the  newspaper — said  timber  was  cheaper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not  cheaper,  only  of  some  timber 
there  is  more  than  there  was  a few  years  ago  in  the 
market.  Certain  kinds  of  timber  are  quite  deal- 
The  landlords  were  getting  panicky,  and  instead  ot 
keeping  the  timber  for  Irish  industries 
had  not  a big  capital  or  a lot  of 

they  were  letting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Englisn 
merchant  who  comes  in  and  gets  it  away  m 1 ' 
round.  That  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  cheaper,  n 
they  held  the  timber  and  only  thinned  it  from  >e 
to  year  they  would  get  more  money  for  the  stun  x 
home.  But  they  did  not  do  that.  They  wanted  « 
clear  the  best  part  of  the  timber  they  could  on 
land  before  they  sold  it.  They  have  tola  >IK' , 
And  when  the  tenant  gets  the  land  he  sells  the  ^ 
her',  becauses  he  realises  some  money,  ana,  3 
thinks,  improves  his  acres.  He  does  not  thin 
thing  of  the  timber.  He  will  tell  you  so;  he  wo* 
upon  the  timber  as  of  very  little  value  to  nun.  , ? 

4654.  You  have  bought  from  landlords  and  t 

— We  are  doing  it  every  day,  every  week.  ^ 

4655.  And  you  find  many  landlords  who  are  >n  , 
position  that  they  are  going  to  sell  their  ’ 
they  desire  to  realise  the  timber  before  foresters 
Yes.  There  are  some  landlords  who  empl  y w. 
-and  they  thin  judiciously  every  year  ; but  w BOt 
plain  of  is  that  I find  that  in  other  cases  it  - 
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■only  the  mature  timber  that  is  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  immature  timber  is  swept  away,  too. 
Whole  woodlands  are  going  down  and  they  don’t  leave 
a tree  behind,  simply  the  grass  is  left. 

4656.  Mr. ' Fisher. — Do  they  get  an  adequate  price 
from  these  Scottish  and  English  merchants,  do  they 
pay  a fair  price  for  it  ? — They  would  • get  a better 
price  from  the  people  at  home. 

4657.  The  people  come  over  and  they  practically 
get  the  timber  at  very  low  rates  on  account  of  the 
anxiety  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  to  sell.  Is  that 
the  case  ? — I should  say  so. 

4658.  They  get  it  at  very  low  rates? — Yes,  they 
come  and  plant  down  a portable  engine  and  tem- 
porary mill  in  the  wood,  iand  they  cut  right  away  the 
entire  wood.  That  is  ruination  to  any  industry  that 
may  be  established.  We  want  a good  deal  of  the 
mature  timber  to  keep  us  going.  It  is  their  own  inte- 
rest to  supply  us. 

4659.  Chairman.— What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  checking  the  wholesale  export  of  timber, 
mature  and  immature,  in  the  round?  Would  it  be 
that  the  existing  woods  of  the  country  should  be 
managed  properly  on  scientific  principles,  either  by 
the  existing  landlords,  or,  if  not,  by  somebody  like  the 
■State  or  the  Government  taking  them  over  and 
thinning  them  in  a.  regular  way  and  replanting  when 
they  were  thinned.  Would  that  process  be  the  best 
mode  of  checking  export  in  the  round? — 'Certainly, 
it  would  go  a long  way. 

4660.  You  think  that  is  really  urgent,  and  that 
that  is  the  right  way  to  'be  followed  ? — I do. 

4661.  Yes? — Of  course,  it  is  not  much  good  check- 
ing the  export  if  you  do  not  replant. 

4662.  Quite  so? — You  must  replant.  There  is  no 
replanting  being  done.  Not  seriously,  no  hardwoods 
are  'being  replanted. 

4663.  Assuming  all  the  existing  woodlands  at  this 
stage,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  we  were  prepared  to  treat  them  scienti- 
fically, and  they  were  assigned  to  the  State  or  to 
some  public  authority  like  the  County  Councils,  and 
that  from  now  onwards  the  timber  was  only  to  be 
thinned  in  a proper  way  and  replanted,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a good'  deal  of  the  difficulty  ? — I do. 

4664.  One  suggestion  made  here  was  that  a duty 
should  be  placed  on  timber  exported  in  the  round — 
that  suggestion  is  not  practical  politics — but  I want 
your  opinion  whether,  supposing  it  was,  it  would  be 
any  better  in  its  effect  than  the  process  I have  just 
described  ? — No,  I don’t  think  that  would.  I would 
prefer  the  proper  management  of  the  forests  of  the 
country  by  the  State  or  by  the  landlord. 

' 4665.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
put  before  us? — I would  just  like  to  say  a word  or 
two  on  a couple  of  points.  One  witness  said— I would 
just  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  wliat  I saw  in  the 
paper — he  said  that  the  market  for  home-grown  wood 
is  very  bad  now.  That  is  not  the  fact  at  all.  There 
is  a very  good  market. 

4666.  Mr.  \V.  Redmond,  m.p. — Who  said  that? — I 
cut  it  out  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Fisher.— It  was  Dr.  Nisbet,  I think  ? 

4667.  Chairman.— Yes  ? — (Witness.) — I can  em- 
phatically contradict  his  statement.  In  A till  one 
we  have  three  saw-mills  working  on  Irish  timber,  two 
roach  factories,  and  a furniture  factory  just  started, 
and  in  every  town  down  the  West,  such  as  Moate, 
Balluuasloe,  and  Roscommon,  saw-mills  are  springing 
up  wanting  exclusively  Irish,  woods.  We  out  up  150 
tons  a week,  and  we  will  want  more  .as  time  goes  on. 
We  have  touched  this  kitchen  chair  business,  and  we 
•tore  made  about  70,000,  all  sold  in  Ireland.  We 

s to  keep  that  up.  There  is  a really  big  demand. 

4668.  There  is  a big  local  demand,  a growing  de- 
locally  for  timber  ? — Yes,  a growing  demand. 

4669.  You  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  this 
some  witnesses,  you  think,  have  been  inaccurate  in 
)v  statements,  and  that  there  is  a better  price  to  be 
+;  v *0r  ■'',r'sb  timber  in  the  looal  market  than  for 

diwn  eiJPortod  ? — Yes,  some  timbers, 
nr’  t " timber  chiefly? — There  is  a very  good 
Lmfi  i 'arc'1  i]1  Ireland.  It  should  be  planted 
sail  y-  , caus?  this  timber  is  used  almost  univer- 

J'  m fact,  if  I am  in  order,  I would  like  to  say 
there  • Midland  Counties  Association  just  started 
_ ■ ’ ,ls  encouraging  this  larch  planting  by  giving  a 
for  any  man  who  plants  50  trees.  There  is  a 
’ a small  money  prize,  and  about  1,000  larch. 


plants  have  been  given  in  addition  to  the  money  prizes 
to  tempt  small  farmers  to  plant. 

4671.  That  is  Westmeath  and  Meath  ?— Westmeath  0.  R 
and  Roscommon.  The  society  is  working  along  with  Esq. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  both 
working  to  put  it  before  the  people. 

,467,2’  m,am  glad  to  hear  it?— Yes;  they  are  going 
ahead.  I Ins  particular  scheme  is  intended  to  get 
the  people  to  plant.  It  is  just  a small  scheme,  and 
is  only  started.  They  are  trying  to  get  them  to  plant 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  shelter  and  for 
ornamental  and  other  purposes.  Larch  grows  rapidly. 

It  is  used  for  fencing  and  for  shedding.  And  then  if 
you  cannot  sell  it  in  this  country,  it  is  good  pit  wood. 

In  fact  a Connaughtman  swears  bv  larch  for  cart- 
building. 

4673-4.  What  timber  do  you  use  for  the  kitchen 
chairs  ? — Beech. 

4675.  Don’t  you  require  hard-wood  timber  for 
articles  of  that  description  ? — 'Chairs  ? 

4676.  Yes,  chairs? — Yes.  The  hard-woed  in  chairs. 

4677.  You  recently  developed  the  chair-making 
branch  of  your  industry  ? — Yes. 

4678.  You  sell  the  output  altogether  in  Ireland  ?-  - 
Yes.  Altogether  in  Ireland. 

4679.  Is  that  demand  increasing? — Well,  of  course, 
the  more  you  sell  in  Ireland  the  less  the  English 
manufacturers  will  sell,  and  the  cry  for  Irish-made 
stuff  lias  benefited  local  industries. 

4680.  That  is  what  I was  going  to  ask  you  ?— While 
we  are  an  English  firm,  we  are  very  glad  to  get  the 

. trade. 

4681.  Do  you  find  that  the  demand  in  favour  of 
home-manufactured  articles  in  Ireland  affects  your 
business? — We  do. 

4682.  It  enables  you  to  increase  your  trade  in  the 
home  market,  here  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

4683.  And  if  there  was  a greater  local  supply  of 

timber  available  you  would  be  able  to  increase  your 
business? — Yes.  We  hope  to  increase  it  year  by 

year.  There  is  just  one  other  point,  sir.  One  wit- 
ness, someone,  said  that  the  demand  for  beech  in 
England  was  never  so  great  there,  and  that  if  cheap 
rates  were  given  iby  the  railway  companies  to  ports 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  seller  in  the 
country.  What  we  want — we  want  cheap  rates  and 
facilities.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  Ireland— Athlone. 
Railways  come  in  from  four  directions — there  is  the 
Shannon,  the  oanal— we  are  splendidly  situated.  We 
don’t  want  cheap  rates  out  of  the  country 
for  the  round  timber.  We  want  cheap  notes 
inland.  I thank  any  firm  will  bear  me  out. 

We  could  afford  to  pay  more  money  for  the 
standing  timber  than  a firm  in  England.  They  pay 
the  same  rate  on  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We 
bring  it  to  our  mill  and  we  sort  it  out  for  wliat  it 
ds  'best  suited  to,  and  when  we  pay  carriage  only  for 
the  prime  out  of  the  country,  they  pay  the  same  car- 
riage on  second  and  third  quality  and  so  on. 

4684.  When  you  say  inland— you  want  internal 
rates  in  Ireland? — Internal. 

4685.  From  one  point  of  Ireland  to  another  ?— I am 
not  quarrelling  with  rates,  but  facilities. 

4686.  Do  you  use  the  canal  and  river? — The  canal 
entirely  for  outgoing  traffic,  because  the  rates  are  10 
per  cent,  cheaper.  As  to  rates,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion so  far  as  Athlone  is  concerned.  They  are  all 
fixed,  but  I find  the  managers  of  the  Oanal  and  Rail- 
way Companies  favourable  to  us,  if  we  oan  deal  witli 
timber  in  bulk,  Ibut  their  facilities  are  bad. 

4687.  Their  rolling  stock? — Their  rolling  stock  is 
very  bad. 

4688.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — You  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  rates  the  railway  companies  charge 
you? — I would  like  to  get  them  lower,  but  I think 
they  are  fair  for  round  timber. 

4689.  And  compare  favourably  with  the  English 
rates? — Yes.  They  do  on  the  timber  in  the  log. 

4690.  This  is  very  interesting.  It  is  the  first  time 
I ever  heard  that  stated  about  the  Irish  railways. 

Do  you  use  the  canal  a good  deal? — Entirely  for  out- 
going. 

4691.  Because  it  is  cheaper? — It  is  cheaper. 

4692.  Ten  per  cent.  ? — Ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  railway. 

4693.  Chairman. — You  have  the  benefit  of  the 
competition  rate  there? — We  are  favourably  situated 
there,  having  both  water  and  rail.  I would  not  like 
to  be  entirely  dependant  on  rail,  because  those  people 
that  are  so  come  out  badly. 


12,  1907. 
. Jermyn, 
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n K 1907  4694.  You  are  well  situated  ?— We  'are  in  that  state. 

_fl  ‘ 4695.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— It  is  interesting. 

O.  B.  Jermyn,  We  had  a perfect  chorus  in  reference  to  Irish  railway 
Esq.  rates.  I think  you  are  the  first  witness  that  we  have 

heard  who  is  satisfied  with  the  rates  charged  ?— Well, 

I should  say  that  we  bring  our  timber  in  the 
log  by  nail  only.  We  give  the  railway  no 
manufactured  stuff.  I think  the  people  who  have 
to  send  manufactured  stuff  probably  regard  their 
rates  as  being  very  excessive.  I cannot  speak  of  the 
towns  we  don’t  touch. 

4696.  Chairman. — You  have  water  transit? — We 
have  water  transit  all  the  way  to  English  ports. 

4697.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— I notice  that  you 
say  the  recent  Land  Purchase  Act,  in  your  judgment, 
has  had  the  effect  of  placing  vast  quantities  of  Irish 
timber  on  the  market  at  one  time,  the  large  wood- 
lands being  swept  away  before  the  sale  to  the  tenants, 
and  the  timber  thus  sold  exported.  Where  have  the 
large  woodlands  been,  can  you  say  particularly? 
Via/rious  parts  of  Connaught — ia  very  laage  property, 
four  miles  from  Limerick — Mount  Shannon  demesne — 
and  they  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  midlands.  I 
have  been  offered  therm,  and  have  been  round  some  of 

4698.  Chairman.— You  buy  from  different  dis- 
tricts?—We  go  100  miles  away  from  our  mill  for 
some  timber. 

4699.  Have  you  bought  much  of  the  Mount  Shan- 
non timber? — I have  not.  I went  round  it. 

4700.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Has  the  placing  of 
a vast  quantity  of  Irish  timber  on  the  market  at  one 
time  affected  the  price  much  ?— - Yes ; I think  the  stuff 
is  being  sold  too  cheap  when  the  immature  is  swept 
away  at  >a  low  figure,  instead  of  being  retained  until 
matured. 

4701.  Too  cheap  ? — Yes.  . 

4702.  You  have  no  difficulty  so  far  in  your  busi- 
ness getting  the  Irish,  timber  you  wamt? — None  at  pre- 
sent. 

4703.  How  far  ahead  can  you  see? — Of  course,  we 

always  hold  a stock  for  nearly  twelve  months.  I am 
sure  in  six  or  seven  years  time  the  shortage  will 
begin  to  be  acute.  . 

4704.  So  far  you  have  no  need? — -No,  nobody  is 
suffering  at  present  from  shortage. 

4705.  Chairman.— Do  you  say  the  timber  is  being 
sold  now  at  a sort  of  panic  rates  ? — I would  not  like  to 
go  so  far  ias  that.  It  seems  rather  strong  to  say  panic 
rates.  It  is  a pity  to  see  it  swept  away,  both  young 
stuff  ias  well  ias  mature. 

4706.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Have  you  any  idea 
what  is  the  exact  volume  of  the  timber  now  being 
despatched  from  Ireland.  You  say  large.  Has  it 
reached  enormous  dimensions? — Value? 

4707.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  ? — No,  I have 
not  gone  into  the  value. 

4708.  Quantity  ?— Yes. 

4709.  Was  it  just  after  the  great  storm  that  your 
firm  opened?— No.  We  have  been  here  ten  years. 
Four  or  five  years  before  the  storm. 


4710.  When  was  the  storm  ? — About  four  years  age 
next  February. 

4711.  At  that  time  there  was  a tremendous  lot  of 

wood  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  that  storm  was  a tre- 

mendous obstacle  to  timber  merchants.  It  did  them 
no  good. 

” 4712.  It  placed  a lot  of  timber  ? — It  aame  ,at  a very 
bad'  time.  It  came  in  February,  when  all  the  timber 
merchants  had  practically  bought  all  their  timber  for 
the  season.  It  brought  to  the  country  a tremendous 
lot  of  English  land  Scotch  merchants  who  remained. 
Of  course  they  are  quite  right  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
rather  a drawback  to  the  industries  that  have  estab- 
lished themselves. 

4713.  Of  course,  everybody  in  Ireland  is  delighted 
to  see  firms  like  yours  in  Ireland  giving  employment. 
But  may  I ask  what  was  it  induced  your  firm  to 
come  over? — I will  tell  you  why,  with  plea- 
sure. We  had  a big  market  for  timber  in 
England,  and — owing  to  the  shortage  of  tim- 
ber on  the  other  side,  and  high  prices— we 
came  here  in  the  first  instance  to  develop  new  areas 
for  getting  stuff,  and  these  buildings  offered  them- 
selves. There  has  been  a saw-mill  in  Athlone 
for  the  last  20  or  30  years  before  we  took  it  up.  Then 
we  despatched  our  stuff  by  water  all  the  way  to  our 
London  market.  We  still  keep  an  our  English  mills, 
and  this  is  additional,  and  since  then  we  have  gone 
into  other  directions  like  chair-making. 

4714.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you,  as  a firm  anxious 
to  extend  your  business  successfully — you  found  that 
Ireland  offered  you  a better  field  in  that  direction 
than  you  could  get  at  home  ? — Yes. 

4715.  That  is  what  it  amounted  to? — Yes. 

4716.  And  that  was  the  case  even  in  the  disor- 
ganised state  of  the  timber  trade  in  Ireland,  one 
might  say  ? — There  is  no  organisation  now.  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  organisation.  It  is  a sort  of  cut- 
throat business. 

4717.  Well,  if  even  under  these  circumstances  you 
found  an  opening  here  that  made  it  worth  your  while 
to  come  over  and  start  business,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  with  proper  organisation  of 
the  trade  and  proper  steps  taken  to  continue  the  sup- 
ply of  timber  for  businesses  like  yours  would  not  it 
probably  multiply  and  very  largely  increase  ?— That 
is  so.  In  fact,  I*  don’t  see  why  every  big  town  would 
not  have  a sawing  industry.  There  is  plenty  of 
timber  in  the  country  now.  In  fact,  the  last  wit- 
ness said,  people  tell  me  there  is  just  as  much  tim- 
ber over  the  country  as  twenty  years  ago.  That 
can’t  be  because  there  is  no  planting,  but  there  is  a 
great  lot  of  timber  in  the  country.  You  don  t see 
it  from  the  train,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
wood-working  industries. 

4718.  Chairman. — Generally  speaking,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  room  for  a great  many  more  wood- 
working industries  than  exist? — If  the  timber  now 
standing  is  kept  here  to  supply  them  with. 


James  Jones, 
Esq 


James  Jones,  I 

Mr.  James  Jones. — Perhaps  you  would  .allow  me  to 
to  supplement  my  evidence. 

Chairman. — Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.— I think  I mode  a remark  in  my  paper, 
and  I would  like  to  Lave  it  verified  as  long  .as  some  of 
tlie  foreign  timber  merchants  are  here.  I think  so 
far  as  Scotch  fir  and  the  spruce  timber  is  concerned,  I 
see  you  are  complaining  of  the  timber  going  out  of 
the  country.  I think  if  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
could  be  dispelled  that  exists  towards  these  two  classes 
of  timber,  then  a demand  in  Ireland  itself  would  be 
found  for  the  most  of  it. 

4719.  Chairman. — Explain  a little  more  fully  what 
you  mean?— I think  for  one  tiling,  your  spruce 
and  Scotch  fix  iaxe  quite  as  good  for  house  pur- 
poses as  any  timber  that  is  imported  into  Ireland, 
and  I have  had  some  experience  of  that-,  because  I 
have  built  houses  of  my  own  in  my  own  country  of 
it.  Of  course,  I was  considered  a fool  when  I did 
so.  I hold  our  spruce  is  quite  as  good  as  any  that 
comes  in,  and  I think  if  the  people  could  get  to 
understand  that,  your  spruce  cut  into  batons,  deals 
for  joisting  and  roofing,  etc.,  is  quite  as  good  as 


further  examined. 

iported  from  anywhere  it  would  be  fa‘ 
the 


anything  ....r 

more  largely  used  locally— at  home. 

4720.  Ear  less  would  go  out  of  the  country  ^ 
3 would  be  used  m the  local  mark( 


round,  and  r 
— Certainly.  . 

4721.  You  think  the  reputation  of  In* 

spruce  both  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland.  ^ 

4722.  Against  the  home-grown  ?— Yes  ! • 

home-grown  spruce  and  fir.  I may  say  .,  « aTe 

your  home-grown  Scotch  fir,  n°w  join  ■ t]iey 

refusing  to  use  it  for  sleepers,  while  m Scot  - 

all  use  .it  at  the  present  time.  . ...  o^t- 

4723.  How  long  have  they  been  using  « 
land?— As  long  as  I can  remember. 

4724.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.e.— What?— Irish 

4725.  For  sleepers  ?— Yes,  Scotch  fir. 

4726.  Generally  in  Scotland? — The  ^a^i°gcot- 
Nortli  British,  Highland,  iand‘  Great  boi 

land  Railway  Companies. 
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4727.  Mr.  Forbes. — Scotch,  fir? — Yes. 

Mr.  Forbes. — Not  Irish  spruce. 

Mr.  Fisher.— Pine. 

4728.  Mr.  William  Redmond,  m.p.—  From  Ireland? 

No.  In  Scotland  on  the  railways  they  use  it,  here 

they  have  given  that  up.  The  last  call  I made  upon 
■one  of  the  companies  they  said  they  have  given  over 
using  it. 

4729.  Chairman. — Scotch  fir? — Our  Scotch  fir. 

4730.  Do  you  know  why  that  was  ? — I could  not  tell 
you  unless  through  prejudice.  Scotch  fir  grown  in 
Scotland  is  reckoned  by  .all  the  milway  companies’  en- 
gineers to  be  at  least  equal  to  any  that  comes  from 
foreign  countries.  I should  like  to  ask  our  friends 
present,  who  deal  mostly  in  foreign  timber,  if  the 
general  inn  of  white  wood  and  red  wood  they  im- 
port is  of  ia  quality  more  durable  than  Irish  home- 
grown spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  as  each  are  from  about 
the  same  kind  of  tree,  but  only  grown  in  different 
•countries. 

Mr.  Jermyn. — We  don’t  use  any  foreign  wood  at 
all. 

Mr.  Dunn. — I don’t  know  what  the  opinion  of 
dealers  is  on  the  subject.  It  is  a question  for  them. 
We  must  settle  with  them  what  they  want — and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  you  say  is  tine,  that  if  this 
timber  was  put  in  marketable  shape  before  them 
more  of  it  would  be  used.  I could  not  give  a definite 
answer. 

Mr.  Jones. — There  is  certainly  a national  pre- 
judice throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  against 
us,  and  I think  it  is  a false  prejudice. 

4731.  Mr.  William  Redmond,  m.p. — Scotch  fir? — 
Scotch  fir  'and  spruce.  Scotch  fir  is  really  the  name 
of  the  tree  or  kind  of  wood,  whether  it  is  grown  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

4732.  It-  is  used  for  sleepers  ? — And  for  house  pur- 
poses. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — For  roofing  purposes. 

4733.  Chairman. — Is  it  because  it  is  anyway 
dearer?— No,  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  price 
would  be  grudged,  and  they  would  like  it  at  half  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  wood. 

4734.  Is  it  dearer? — Dearer  than  the  foreign. 

4735.  Mr.  Wm.  Redmond,  m.p.— Is  it  prepared 
there  as  well? — Not  quite  so  well  here,  for  there  is 
no  great  demand  for  it.  Proprietors  in  many  places 


liave  saw-mills  of  their  own,  and  when  requiring  to  ,,  ..  lqn 

build  or  repair  any  of  their  steadings  or  out-houses,  e<"  ’ 

they  send  to  plantations,  cut  down  the  trees,  get  them  James 
sawn  up,  and  use  them  green  cut,  and  of  course  the  Jones,  Esq. 
wood  put  in  in  this  state  soon  begins  to  rot. 

4736.  Chairman. — In  other  words,  if  the  timber 
trade  was  more  organised — we  are  speaking  of  Ire- 
land ? — I would  organise  the  home  against  the  foreign 

4737.  If  it  were  better  organised  there  could  be  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  home-grown  timber  employed  ? 

— Scotch  fir  and  spruce  timber  should  not  go  out  of 
Ireland.  I am  speaking  as  a Scotsman.  I am 
speaking  against  my  own  interests. 

You  are  doing  it  for  the  best. 

4738.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Do  you  think  the 
home-grown  spruce  would  be  as  suitable  for  flooring 
houses  as  the  foreign-grown  spruce? — Well,  no, 
generally  speaking,  because,  as  a rule,  plantations 
are  run  out  in  thin  borders,  but  if  it  was  grown  in 
your  large  plantations  it  would  be  quite  as  good.  We 
can’t  get  the  long  lengths  clean.  The  foreign  spruce 
is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
English  wood,  the  home-grown  being  a little  more 
stubborn  and  tough,  hence  the  objection  to  it. 

4739.  So  that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  will  be  able  to  roof  our  houses  with  Scotch 
fir  and  floor  them  with  home-grown  spruce  ? — Yes, 
and  roof  them  with  spruce,  too,  and  you  have  not  to 
look  forward  beyond  six  months  if  you  give  an  order 
to  a timber  merchant  for  a size  and  tell  him  to  store 
it  up  in  sizes.  You  will  have  as  good  timber  as  any 
foreign  merchant  in  the  country  could  give  you. 

4740.  You  have  built  them  successfully? — I built 
a tenement  of  houses  thirty-five  years  ago  with  home 
wood  and  they  are  good  to-day.  I built  a large  work 
of  entirely  home  wood  very  much  against  the  opinion 
and  ridicule  of  some  of  my  friends  themselves.  They 
are  good  yet,  and  that  is  twenty  years  ago. 

4741.  And  doing  quite  as  well  as  if  you  had  put 
them  up  with  foreign  wood? — Quite  as  well  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  home-grown  spruce  satking 
is  harder,  and  if  a slate  comes  off  they  cannot  drive  a 
nail  into  it.  The  home-grown  will  last  twenty  years 
longer,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  better"  judges 
than  myself. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — So  they  require  steel  nails. 


Isaac  Beckett,  Esq.,  Manufacturer  of  Joinery,  etc.,  Ballina,  examined. 


4742.  Chairman. — You  are  a manufacturer 
joinery  and  supplier  of  building  materials  at  Bi 
lma?— Yes. 

J}£43.  You  use  both  Irish  and  foreign  wood?— Ye 
. 4'44-  How  much  Irish  do  you  use  ?— About  600  to 
m the  year. 

irl745cZou  emP%>  constantly,  how  many  hands  ?- 
trom  fifteen  to  twenty.  That  is  in  the  mill,  not  tl 
carters  and  people  in  the  wood. 

Yes  ' IndePendently  of  the  people  in  the  wood?- 

more7’  H°W  many  in  the  woods  Ten  or  fiftee 

47dQ  ™ a11  about  thirty-five  to  forty  ?— Fully  tha 
tiSv  ft  Dl;  KELLY.-Then  yon  can  pra 
a™  tthe  trade  of  cartels?— Yes. 
now  / would  not  have  permanent  work,  a it 
dav?  Tl?  °net  wood  to  another,  it  might  be  in' 

475l  YouTownS?-Ye7  °W”  permanen*  men‘ 
in ^ the  lSJif^T^0  get  most  of  Your  timb< 

miles  for  ft  ?_I  haTC  go  out'  as  far  as  twent 

ippjf*"  twentj  mile‘  of 

mole.  'L  full  supply.  I could  do  wit 

do  with  * deal  more  Iris 

4756.  Yon3 1 aie  now  using?— Yes. 

f°47Sn  timber ?— Yes!°  make  UP  the  deficiency  b; 
Wel1  as  tteUforeilen  ti“ber  suit  you  quite  a 
^Pects  it  woihf  snit  ewnythmg  ?— In  som 

cheaper,  and  in  f because  it  would  b 

5eU  if  it  was  inf^?  JesPects  it  would  suit  just  a 
timber.  ntroduced  and  manufactured  as  fore-igi 
4758.  yPR  vr 

Now  wiU  you  answer  us  a question 


Suppose  the  supply  of  local  timber  were  to  give  out,  Isaac  Beckett, 
would  that  very  seriously  affect  your  industry  ? — It  Esq. 
would,  of  course,  very  seriously.  It  would  knock  these 
labourers  out  of  employment,  or  the  principal  part 
of  them. 

4759.  That  is  those  you  now  employ  in  the  woods  ? — 

Yes,  and  in  the  mill. 

4760.  You  would  have  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
your  hands? — Yes. 

4761.  So  that  the  replacing  of  the  timber  that  is 
being  cut  down  is  a vital  matter  for  any  industries 
such  as  yours  ? — Most  vital. 

4762.  You  have  hitherto  obtained  most  of  your 
timber  in  the  County  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

4763.  And  you  are  still  getting  most  of  your  local 
timber  there? — Yes. 

4764.  But  the  plantations  in  Mayo  are  disappear- 
ing?— Nearly  exhausted. 

4765.  In  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

4766.  And  have  you  seen  any  attempts  at  replant- 
ing?— Not  worth  noticing.  I could  count  all  the 
trees  that  were  planted  in  my  district. 

4767.  Not  worth  noticing  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  the  cutting  down  ? — No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 

4768.  In  your  district  are  the  woods  being  purchased 
by  others  than  yourself  ? — Yes  ; extensively. 

4769.  By  timber  merchants? — Shipper/  into  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

4770.  Who  don’t  manufacture  at  all? — Bring  it 
away  in  the  round. 

4771.  And  who  cut  down  the  immature  as  well  as 
the  matured  timber? — Exactly.  They  buy  the  whole 
crop. 

4772.  Just  clear  it? — Clear  it  out. 

4773.  Mr.  Fisher. — Do  they  buy  the  whole  standing 
crop  as  it  stands,  or  by  the  cubic  foot  ? — As  it  stands. 

4774.  They  don’t  buy  by  the  cubic  foot  at  all  ? — No. 
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4775.  For  the  whole  of  the  trees  standing  ?— For 
the  wood  in  bulk ; the  whole  quantity. 

, 4776.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Not  so  much  per  acre, 

but  the  lump  sum?— No;  the  number  of  trees  per 
wood— - 1,000  or  2,000— as  much  as  it  contains. 

4777.  Is  it  by  water  they  carry  the  timber  in  the 

round? — Yes.  ... 

4778.  From  what  ports  ?— Westport  and  Ballina. 

4779.  And  they  get  it  into  these  ports  either  by 
rail  or  cartage? — Rail  principally. 

4780.  Chairman.— You  are  paying  a better  price 
on  the  whole  for  the  timber  which  you  use  than  the 
owners  of  these  woods  get  when  they  sell  their  woods 
wholesale  in  this  way  ?— Of  course  very  much  better. 

4781.  And  except  for  the  fact  that  they  get  nd  of 
these  woods  and  get  altogether  a lump  sum  down 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  these  owners  to  sell 
the  timber  gradually  to  local  manufacturers  like 
yourself  than  to  sell  it  as  they  are  now  doing?— It 
would,  of  course.  They  would  get  more  money  m the 
long  run  and  they  would  have  the  small  wood  matur- 


ing. 


4782.  The  one  advantage  is  they  get  the  money 
down  and  have  done? — Yes.  It  is  the  suitable  timber 
for  my  trade  that  is  not  there  now. 

4783.  It  is  not?— No. 

4784.  Has  it  been  ? — It  has. 

4785.  Now  all  cut  away? — Now  all  cut  away. 

4786.  Where  do  you  get  the  suitable  timber  now  ? — 
Any  of  it  that  is  left.  There  is  a trifle  left.  The 
balance  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

4787.  What  timber  is  that?— What  I refer  to  to' 
take  the  place  of  the  soft-woods  in  Ireland.  They  call 
it  firewood,  for  box  boards  and  spruce. 

4788.  What  is  it  to  make  chiefly?— Farm  imple- 
ments, boxes,  boards,  and  boxes  for  packing  eggs. 

4789.  Butter  boxes? — Yes. 

4790.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Egg  boxes?— Yes. 

4791.  Chairman.— What  timber  do  you  use  for 
butter  boxes? — Foreign  spruce  and  Irish  poplar. 

4792.  Poplar  for  butter? — Yes. 

4793.  That  is  interesting.  You  are  actually  now 
using  poplar  for  the  butter  boxes? — I have  used  it 
this  summer. 

4794.  Did  you  find  it  answered  well  ? — There  are  no 
complaints.  It  is  free  from  smell,  if  dry. 

4795.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Is  it  Irish-grown 
poplar  ? — Irish-grown. 

4796.  Chairman. — You  say  you  have  witnessed  m 
your  experience  the  disappearance  of  a considerable 
local  timber  supply  ? — Yes. 

4797.  Is  that  diminution  of  the  supply  going  on  at 
such  a rate  that  it  won’t  be  long  before  you  will  have 
no  supply  at  all— local,  I mean?- -Well,  there  is  no 
soft-wood.  Here  and  there  is  very  little  of  the  hard 
classes — ash,  oak,  elm,  sycamore,  and  beech. 

4798.  Very  little? — Very  little. 

4799.  So  you  are  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
time  when  there  won’t  be  local  timber  available? — 
Yes. 

4800.  Within  your  locality? — Yes. 

4801.  Then  you  will  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
depend  on  foreign  timber  ? — Yes  ; or  else  go  into  the 
middle  of  Ireland  for  it. 

Mr.  Jermyn. — Don’t  come  to  us. 

Witness. — You  are  coming  to  me. 

4802.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Do  you  get  your  sup- 
plies in  by  water  to  Ballina  ? — Yes. 

4803.  Chairman. — That  is  the  foreign  timber? — 
Yes. 

4804.  I see  from  your  statement  that  you  are  now 
arranging  for  a cargo  of  box  boards  from  Denmark 
or  Sweden?— Yes. 

4805.  How  much  will  it  cost? — At  least  £1,500. 

4806.  If  that  were  supplied  from  local  timber,  not 
only  would  that  price  be  available  in  the  locality, 
but  there  would  be  a lot  of  employment  as  well  ? — 
There  would-be  certainly,  say,  £800  paid  in  employ- 
ment in  that  lot  alone. 

4807.  In  addition  to  the  price  ? — No.  There  would 
be  that  for  manufacture  and  freight.  £700  or  £800 
for  manufacture  and  freight. 

4808.  The  mills  £600  or  £700,  and  the  balance  em- 
ployment?— Yes,  certainly — for  home  industry. 

4809.  Where  do  you  sell  your  manufactured 
articles  ? — Locally. 

4810.  Within  what  radius? — Within  a radius  of 
twenty  miles,  I suppose. 

4811.  Do  you  use  the  railways  for  that  purpose? — 


Yes. 


4812.  How  do  you  find  their  freights  and  facilities?' 

. — They  are  pretty  fair,  but  a bit  high  on  manufac- 
tured articles. 

4813.  But  you  are  able  to  get  a paying  price?— Yes. 

4814.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  wood  that  you. 
had  been  using,  the  local  wood  you  had  been  using, 
did  you  find  it  of  good  quality  ?— Certainly. 

4815.  'So  that  timber  would  'grow  well  in  County 
Mayo  within  twenty  miles  of  Ballina  if  it  were- 
planted  there?— There  are  miles  of  suitable  land  for 
planting  in  the  county. 

4816.  Chairman.—' Which  you  .are  -aware  of  per- 
sonally ?— Certainly.  , . 

4817.  -Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — And  land  of  exactly 
the  same  class  on  which  the  wood  had  grown  that 
you  found  satisfactory? — Yes. 

' 4818.  What  became  of  the  soil  where  these  woods 
were  cut  away,  has  it  been  turned  to  any  use  for 
man? — Slightly  under  grass,  any  amount  of  shrub- 
bery, underwood. 

4819.  Underwood  sort  of  thicket? — Yes. 

4820.  Scrub? — Yes. 

4821.  Practically  useless? — Yes. 

4822.  Have  the  roots  of  the  trees  been  removed  in 
any  case,  and  the  land  converted  into  arable  land? — 
No. 

4823.  Simply  left  there  practically  waste  ?— It  could 
not  be  converted  into  i arable  land.  There  are  moun- 
tain land  and  bog  land. 

4824.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  woods  to  be 
grown  successfully  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  hills  of 
Mayo?— Southern  they  are. 

4825.  You  don’t  think  a wood  would  succeed  on  the 
western  slopes  ? — I believe  it  would.  The  outskirts  of 
it  would  not  be  so  good.  Still  I have  seen  good  tim- 
ber on  western  slopes. 

4826.  Of  course  if  the  wood  were  on  the  western 
slope  you  would  never  protect  the  higher  rows?— No, 
you  could  not  very  well  protect  the  outside  rows. 

4827.  Had  you  any  experience  of  wood  grown  on 
peat,  on  the  peat  bogs  of  Mayo? — Yes. 

4828.  How  did  you  find  them  ?— Well,  I have  known 
Scotch  fir  trees  containing  about  sixty  cubic  feet  to 
be  cut  down  out  of  it. 

4829.  Bogs?— Yes. 

4830.  Of  good  quality?— The  best. 

4831.  What  was  the  depth  of  the  peat  bog?— I 
could  not  say.  Certainly  five  or  six  feet. 

4832.  What  would  the  whole  plantation  of  these 
trees  be,  say,  in  that  bog  ? — One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred trees  about. 

4833.  All  good'  class  ?— All  beautiful.  They  grow  to 
enormous  length. 

4834.  And  out  of  this  peat  bog? — Yes. 

That  is  very  interesting. 

4835.  Mr.  Fisher. — Were  they  growing  on  the  bog! 
— Growing  on  the  bog.  It  was  a dry  bog,  not  what 
you  would  call  a swamp. 

4836.  Chairman.— Where  are  these  large  areas  in 
the  County  Mayo  you  spoke  of  available  for  planta- 
tion?— From  Westport  to  Galway,  Westport  to 
Achill,  Ballina  to  Belmullet,  and  a very  large  extent 
of  very  suitable  land  about  Foxford,  rough  mountain! 
land,  perfectly  dry,  of  very  good  soil  although  course. 

4837.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Not  too  much  used 

at  present  for  grazing  purposes? — Well,  all  that  is 
available.  n, 

4838.  Is  it  available  for  grazing  purposes?— 
no.  It  would  be  worth  about  a couple  of  shillings 
for  a thousand'  acres  or  some  small  amount. 

4839.  That  would  be  one  sheep  to  ten  thousand 

acres  ? — It  is  no  exaggeration.  f 

4840.  Chairman. — You  think  that  in  that 
Mayo  you  are  acquainted  with  there  is  sulta. 
land  for  planting,  and  it  is  necessary  to  »oq*i 
it  at  once? — Perfectly  necessary,  of  course,  tt 
do  away  with  a lot  of  labour  that  is  at  pres 
existing  if  there  is  no  extensive  planting  done. 

4841.  You  mean  labour  such  as  is  employed  in 

dustries  like  vours? — Yes,  certainly.  ^ 

4842.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Would  there 
any  difficulty  in  getting  this  land  you  say  » , 
extensive  and  suitable? — I don’t  think  there  ■ 

4843.  You  think  it  would  b&  got  easily  ? 

it  would.  I am  almost  sure  it  would.  -f 

4844.  What  sort  of  land  is  the  poplar  grown 

— Soft  land.  . , t hare 

4845.  Not  on  the  bog  land  you  spoke  ot. 
never  seen  poplar  grown  on  that  class  of  lan 
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4846.  What  kind  of  land  is  best  for  growing 
poplars?— You  get  it  best  on  the  best  of  land. 

4847.  Although  it  takes  better  land  to  grow  poplar 
than  many  of  the  other  woods,  still  poplar  is  pretty 
extensively  grown  there? — Not  very  extensively. 

4848.  Sufficient  to  allow  you  to  use  it  for  manu- 
facture in  the  way  it  is  used? — Yes. 

4849.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  your  forty  or 
fifty  hands,  are  these  almost  altogether  local  men? 
—All  local  men,  every  one  of  them. 

4850.  All  local? — Everyone. 

4851.  All  trained  by  yourself? — Yes. 

4852.  How  do  you  find  them? — Most  satisfactory. 

4853.  With  fair  skill,  quickly,  and  all  that?— Cer- 
tainly. 

4854.  Reliable  and  steady? — Reliable,  and  will  do 
their  best  for  me. 

4855.  They  will? — Yes. 

4856.  Your  belief  is  they  are  as  satisfactory  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a successful  industry  ? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  William  Redmond,  m.p.— Our  people  are  suc- 
cessful at  anything  they  turn  their  hands  to  if  they 
get  a chance  at  all. 

4856a.  Chairman. — I want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tlon-  there  was  a larger  supply  of  local  timber 
available  would  you  be  able  to  extend  your  business  ? 

-Yes,  certainly ; and  in  the  event  of  any  planting 
scheme  taking  place,  I think  it  would  be  right  to 
introduce  some  Scotch  spruce  for  experiment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  manufacture  our 
flooring  and  sheeting  and  scantling  at  home,  instead 
of  bringing  it  in  manufactured. 

4856b.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Dunn  said  about  the 
use  of  native  spruce,  that  it  would  be  as  good  for 
building  purposes,  properly  seasoned,  as  any  foreign 
timber.  Do  you  agree  with  him? — Yes,  I know  it 
myself,  and  I know  where  it  is  in  use  for  50  years. 

■ <^rown  *n  Ireland ?— Yes,  and  manufactured 

in  iiallina.  There  is  no  difference  between  it  and 
Archangel  red  deal;  nobody  could  tell  the  difference 
by  their  appearance. 


Dec.  12,  1907. 
Isaac  Beckett, 

Esq. 


Thomas  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  G.  A. 

4857.  Chairman. — You  have  saw-mills  and  a tim- 
ber-working industry  in  Armagh? — Yes. 

4858.  You  use  up  a large  quantity  of  Irish  timber  ? 
—Yes,  Irish  and  foreign  both,  more  foreign  than 
Irish. 

4859.  What  is,  roughly,  the  relative  proportion  ? — 
Irish  grown  timber  is  cut  and  removed  by  us  in 
Armagh  on  an  average  to  between  3,000  and  4,000 
tons  per  annum.  About  20  per  cent,  of  that  is  con- 
sumed in  our  own  mills,  and  the  remainder  is 
shipped  across  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

4860.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Irish-grown  timber 

that  you  handle  is  worked  up  in  your  own  mill? 

Yes. 

4861.  The  remaining  80  per  cent,  is  shipped  by 
y°«  across  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ?— Yes. 

4862.  Do  you  send  all  that  80  per  cent,  awav  in 
the  round  ? — Yes. 

4863.  Altogether  in  the  round? — Yes. 

4864  What  aie  the  varieties  of  timber  you  send 
out'— Oak  ash,  beech,  and  larch,  and  a little  lime 
tree  and  chestnut. 

4865.  What  varieties  do  you  work  up  ?— Soft-woods 
such  as  poplar  and  Scotch  fir. 

4866.  What  do  you  manufacture  with  it? — We 
make  egg  oases  principally,  broad  boards  for  leather- 

aPA7g  pJ^Poses>  and  sheeting  for  lorries,  vans,  &c. 

sod/.  Delloes  and  spokes  for  wheels?— Yes;  the 
spokes  ai'e  °Ut  fl’°m  ash  timbe,r’  and  oak  makes  the 

t 4,868;  P°/°u  make  any  beetles  for  the  North  of 
iieland  trade?— Yes,  a very  large  number  of  these 

,J“rnid  out  by  us,  and  beetling  beams, 
laud  ? v aeU  ,these  chiefly  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
4rJ(T  v6S  ! -t0  the  beetling  miUs. 
abroad?-YeslmP°rt  ab°Ut  4,000  t0nS  of  timber  from 

4R79  ?pruce  and  deals  ?-Yes. 

PrfficinalKpf  do  you  do  with  that?— That  is  sold 
mem  P Uy  *°  contractors  and  mill  owners  and  far- 

Y!8V°*  donl*  make  up  any  of  that  yourself? — 
teams  ^0r  ^benii  sawn  into  rafters, 

buiI.ders’  Purposes? — For  builders'  pur- 
for  making  re  tS  a 2reat  quantity  of  that  also  used 

Jra7  egg  boxes. 

4876  -nPniCe  deal  ?— Yes. 

sawn  iutn/r  ifc  in  the  round?— No;  it  is 

4877  ^ ’ 3 by  5’  3 by  6>  and  so  on. 

buy  u Ziert,doTyou  import  it  from  chiefly?— We 
Newfounm^,dfche  JL,1.verpo°1  market.  It  comes  from 

4878  D ^ and  t le  Lawrence  River  generally, 
supply'  of  T,Zw-fil}d  y°m'  experience  that  the 
district  it  i=  ™tlmber  ,1S  getting  scarce  ?— About  our 
well-wooded  mZF*  ,mucb'  -Armagh  is  situated  in  a 
mesnes  roiiud^1SLnit-  Tbero  are  several  large  de- 
Richill  Tvmu  eut ; Castledillon  Demesne,  Armagh, 
at  Markethill  ’ IaSslouSh>  and  the  Gosford  Demesne 

Is  it  from  these  places  chiefly  you  get  your 


Edwards,  Timber  Merchant,  Armagh,  examined. 

supply ? — Yes;  planting  has  been  engaged  in,  but  Tll  o 
not  to  any  extent  compared  with  the  number  of  trees  Edwards,  Esq. 

4880.  It  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
cutting? — No. 

4881.  If  the  supply  of  Irish-grown  timber  were  to 
give  out,  if  the  tendency  to  cut  down  without  re- 
planting were  to  continue,  would  it  seriously  affect 
your  business  ? — Yes  ; it  would  undoubtedly. 

4882.  It  would  mean  that  you  would  be  unable  to 

employ  the  same  number  of  hands  working  up  the 
timber  ?— Yes.  There  is  a large  number  of  men 

employed  in  cutting  and  felling  the  timber,  and  cart- 
ing it  and  sawing  it  up; 

4883.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  can- 
ing and  _ cutting  the  timber  ?— We  have  about  ten 
engaged  in  carting,  and  sixteen  in  cutting,  and  of 
course  we  have  sawyers  and  helpers  in  the  mill. 

4884.  About  forty  hands  altogether  ?— About  that. 

4885.  Are  these  hands  mostly  local  hands?— Yes  ■ 
they  are  all  local  hands. 

4886  The  men  engaged  in  felling  are  local  men, 
too  ? — Yes. 

4887.  Where  have  they  received  their  training  for 
their  work  ? — We  train  them  ourselves. 

4888.  They  are  skilful  at  the  work  of  felling  and 
dealing  with  the  timber  in  the  woods  ?— Yes. 

4889.  Your  labour  supply  both  at  the  mill  and  for 
the  purpose  of  felling  timber  in  the  woods  is  satis- 
f act  iry  ? — Yes. 

4890.  You  find  them  sufficiently  skilful  and  suffi- 
ciently steady?— Yes. 

4891.  Do  you  consider  it  from  your  experience  a 
matter  of  urgent  need  that  some  steps  should  be 

taken  to  replace  the  timber  that  is  now  being  cut? 

I do.  Timber  is  getting  very  much  scarcer  in  our  dis- 
trict than  it  was  a few  years  ago,  and  there  have  been 
no  trees  planted  on  practically  all  the  places  that 
have  been  cleared;  they  are  lying  there;  they  have 
not  been  utilised  for  tillage  or  grazing  purposes,  but 
are  lying  waste. 

4892.  The  land  is  lying  waste? — Yes. 

4893.  You  have  had  in  the  course  of  your  business 
to  clear  a great  many  places?— We  had.  In  the 
year  1892  we  purchased  from  Lady  Molyneux,  about 
two  miles  from  Armagh,  a large  plantation  valued 
for  about  £600. 

4894.  Covering  how  much  ground? — I should  say 
about  two  or  three  acres,  possibly  more.  It  is  a 
long  strip  running  along  the  county  road,  and  I 
really  could  not  form  any  idea  of  the  acreage  in  it, 
but  the  purchase  price  of  the  timber  was  between 
£500  and  £600. 

4895.  Mr.  Montgomery. — How  old  were  they? — 

Some  of  the  trees  were  about  150  years  old.  It  was 
very  fine  timber.  Most  of  the  trees  had  from  ten  tt 
fifteen  tons  weight  in  them. 

4896.  Chairman. — That  ground  has  been  quite 
cleared? — Yes.  It  is  lying  desolate  to  this  day.  No 
use  is  being  made  of  it. 

4897.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— What  class  of  trees? 

-.2  B 
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..  1Qfn  —Principally  beech  and  oak.  There  was  a lot  of  4923.  The  timber  grown  on  the  deep  bog  was  good 
jmc.  iz,  iwi.  othei,  timber  mixed  with  it.  Of  course  you  timber? — Yes.  It  was  perfectly  sound.  On  the  Richill 
Thomas  S.  will  scarcely  get  a wood  devoted  to  one  particular  demesne  there  was  aai  .auction  of  timber  two  years  ago, 
Edwards,  Esq.  tree.  About  the  year  1900  we  cleared  the  Belleek  and  on  Verner’s  demesne  there  have  been  two  sales. 

wood  about  six  miles  from  Newry  ; there  were  about  4924.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Actually  where  the  wood 
1,200  tons  of  stuff  in  that,  principally  beech  and  has  been  cut  down  they  have  opened  turf  banks.  I 
alder.  The  owner  of  that  site,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  happened  to  drive  that  way  the  other  day  ?— Yes.  The 
has  planted  it  again.  estate  has  been  sold,  and  they  are  selling  turf  back 

4898.  He  replanted  it  ? — Yes  ; I think  with  larch  again  to  the  tenants. 

timber.  We  have  taken  from  the  Gosford  demesne,  4925.  Actually  in  the  place  where  the  wood  was 

near  Markethill,  from  time  to  time  very  considerable  standing  that  we  are  talking  of  ? — Yes. 

quantities  of  stuff,  but  it  has  been  thinned ; there  4926.  Chairman.— Was  there  a sale  there  recently  ? 

has  not  been  any  wholesale  cutting.  There  has  been  —Yes.  It  realised  about  £1,300.  There  was  a pre- 

judicious  thinning,  and  he  has  planted  from  time  to  vious  sale  which  realised  about  £800. 

time  timber  instead.  From  the  Richill  demesne,  4927.  Has  there  been  any  replanting? — No;  and 

about  four  miles  from  Armagh,  there  has  been  some  there  is  no  intention,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

very  fine  timber  taken,  and  there  has  been  no  plant-  4928.  Was  that  in  the  demesne?— I don’t  think  it 

ing  going  on.  was  actually  in  the  demesne. 

4899.  Chairman.— How  long  is  it  since  that  limber  4929.  Mr.  Montgomery.— Contiguous  to  the  de- 

was  cut? — About  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  mesne? — Yes.  There  are  little  plots  scattered  over 

4900.  Was  that  cleared  at  the  time  ? — I think  there  the  country. 

is  a lot  of  fine  timber  in  it  yet,  but  it  has  been  very  4930.  Do  you  get  any  timber  from  up  the  Cloglier 
much  thinned,  and  there  is  not  the  same  quality  of  Valley,  Ballygawley,  and  those  places? — No.  Re- 
timber remaining  as  what  there  was.  cently  a sale  of  timber  took  place  in  Armagh  de- 

4901.  Mr.  Montgomery. — Who  owns  that? — 1 mesne,  where  there  were  500  very  fine  trees  sold  by 

think  the  proprietor  is  the  Earl  of  Gosford.  the  order  of  Mr.  Edward  Beresford. 

4902.  Chairman.— He  does  not  reside  there?— No.  4931.  In  the  part  of  the  Palace  grounds  that  Mr. 

4903.  Does  anybody  reside  on  the  Richill  demesne  ? Beresford  is  owner  of  ? — Yes,  and  the  auctioneer  said 

—I  think  that  the  present  tenant  is  Major  Berry.  there  would  foe  another  auction  held  shortly 

4904.  Mr.  Montgomery.— I think  it  was  a kind  4932.  Chairman.— There  was  no  replanting  there? 
of  dower-house  for  the  Gosf ords  ?— There  have  been  —No.  There  is  a pleasure  ground  in  Armagh  called 
several  lots  sold  out  of  Fellows  Hall,  about  six  miles  the  Folly.  Lots  of  trees  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
from  Armagh  ; the  proprietor  is  Sir  James  Stronge,  ground  from  time  to  time,  and  there  has  been  no 
and  also  from  the  tenanted  demesne,  which  is  also  planting  there. 

owned  by  Sir  James  Stronge,  but  he  is  planting.  4933.  How  much  wood  is  there  there? — Not  very 

4905.  Has  he  planted  wherever  the  cutting  took  much  wood,  but  there  are  some  good  trees.  There 

place  ? — Yes  ; there  have  also  been  several  lots  taken  has  been  a lot  of  trees  taken  out  of  it.  There 

from  Glasslough,  and  planting  has  been  engaged  in  is  one  waste  portion  of  ground  on  which  300  or  400 

there ; but  the  most  extensive  plantation  we  trees  could  be  planted,  and  it  is  not  used  for  any- 

have  cut  was  Donamoney  wood,  of  the  Earl  of  tiling. 

Charlemont,  about  two  miles  from  Dungannon.  4934.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Gosford’s  and  Sir 
There  were  165  acres  in  this  wood,  and  over  10,000  James  iStronge’s  places  there  have  been  no  trees  re- 
trees ; and,  so  far  as  I know,  up  to  the  present  planted  that  you  are  aware  of  where  trees  have  been 

there  has  not  been  a tree  planted  in  the  place.  cut  down  ? — No. 

4906.  Chairman— Is  that  inside  the  demesne?—  4935.  Mr.  Montgomery.— At  Glasslough  there  has 

No,  it  is  outside  the  demesne.  been  replanting? — Yes,  and  since  the  last  Land  Pur- 

4907.  When  was  that  cut? — It  was  cut  about  ten  chase  Act  came  into  force  on  the  estates  that  have 

years  ago.  been  sold,  farmers  have  all  been  rushing  in  to  get  their 

4908.  It  has  not  been  replanted  since  ?— No.  timber  bought  land  removed. 

4909.  What  is  done  with  the  land  ? — The  land  haiS  4936.  Offering  timber  to  you  ? — Yes  ; and  any  tim- 

been  allowed  to  lapse.  A few  saplings  may  have  her  that  is  not  marketable  they  cut  down  for  firewood, 

grown  up,  but  from  inquiries  there  has  been  no  and  leave  the  place  practically  bare. 

planting.  4937.  Chairman. — That  is  happening  round  about 

4910.  Is  it  used  for  grazing  ? — No.  you  ? — Yes ; to  a very  large  extent. 

4911.  Just  derelict  land? — Yes.  4938.  You  have  actually  bought  timber  from 

4912.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  ? — Yes.  tenants  who  offered  it  to  you  for  sale  under  those  cir- 

4913.  Mr.  Montgomery. — You  say  it  is  derelict  cumstances  ?— Yes ; if  they  have  only  one  tree  they 
land.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  is  a crop  cf  self-  come  in  and  want  to  sell  it. 

raised  ash  and  that  sort  of  thing  growing  up  that  4939.  Mr.  Montgomery. — At  the  same  time  that 
will  make  a kind  of  a wood? — Possibly  there  may  be-  does  not  leave  your  country  as  naked  as  the  same 

that,  of  course.  I have  not  seen  the  wood  for  years,  thing  in  other-  places,  because  there  are  a good  many 

but  when  I was  working  it  the  ground  was  very  soft,  fruit  trees  in  Armagh  ? — About  Richill  district— not 

and  I am  speaking  from  that  time.  Armagh. 

4914.  What  was  the  chief  timber  in  the  wood? — 4940.  No;  but  from  Richill  to  Portadown  ?— les- 

Ash  and  oak.  4941.  Chairman. — That  is  the  chief  fruit-growing 

4915.  The  ash  would  be  very  likely  to  reproduce  district  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Is  there  any 

itself  if  there  were  no  cattle  in  it  ?—  It  would.  The  other  point  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ?-— Except 
ground  at  the  time  was  very  soft,  and  it  would  that  if  there  would  be  any  replanting,  the  timber  o 
give  the  idea  that  it  could  not  be  used  for  tillage  plant  would  be  ash,  larch,  and  sycamore  in  our  ais- 
or  for  grazing  purposes.  trict. 

4916.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Sir  William  4942.  Those  axe  the  timbers  you  would  most  recoi  - 

Verner’s  demesne? — Yes;  there  was  a sale  there  re-  mend? — Yes.  They  are  getting  very,  very  scarce,  an 
cently.  It  realised,  I think,  about  £1,300.  We  pur-  they  are  timbers  that  will  .always  command  a g 
chased  a large  quantity  of  the  timber,  consisting  price.  _ . 

principally  of  Scotch  fir.  4943.  They  have  always  grown  well  in  the  distn 

4917.  It  was  chiefly  in  deep  bog  ? — Yes.  — Yes  ; larch  is  principally  used  in  connection 

4918.  What  sort  of  timber  did  that  turn  out  when  the  coal  pits  in  Wales,  .and  pit  props,  and  m , ° 

cut? — The  timber  was  very  good.  It  was  used  for  baskets  for  coal,  etc.,  and  it  will  always  comma 
egg  cases.  Practically  any  soft-wood  does  for  it.  good  price.  . ,.  -l.. 

4919.  This  plantation  was  on  deep  bog  ? — Yes.  4944.  You  export  80  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  t 

4920.  Chairman. — Was  the  timber  good,  timber? — that  you  buy  in  the  round? — Yes.  , ;n 

Yes,  Scotch  fir.  4945.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  used  _? 

4921.  Mr.  Montgomery. — And  a certain  number  of  England  ? — A great  lot  of  it  goes  to  ... 

varieties? — Yes.  Brothers’  bobbin  mill  at  Garston,  an  industry  ’ 

4922.  Chairman. — Was  the  whole  165  aores  deep  I believe,  used  to  he  at  Athlone  in  Ireland-  j9 

bog  ?— We  are  now  on  the  Vemers  property.  The  4946.  To  some  extent  it  is  there  still .— 

165  acres  or  thereabouts  was  on  the  Charlemont  pro-  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  for  cot  p 
petty.  nlng  and  so  on. 
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4947.  The  great  proportion  of  it  goes  to  Garston  ?— 
Yes ; 'and  some  of  it— the  oak— goes  to  Glasgow,  and 
the  larch  to  the  Liverpool  market. 

4948.  I take  it  when  you  buy  timber  standing,  tim- 
ber locally,  you  have  to  cut  it  all  down  practioally 
to  clear  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

4949.  You  cut  down  trees  whether  they  are  mature 

or  immature?— That  .is  if  I buy  .the  lot ; but  if  there 
is  .an  auction,  .and  the  trees  are  sold  individually  I 
cut  only  what  I buy.  ’ 

4950.  You  have  bought  mostly  in  the  lot?— We 
have. 

4951.  In  that  case  you  have  to  cut  all  down  ? Yes 

4952.  Do  you  ship  that  timber  away  in  the  same 
state  ?— Yes. 

4953  H there  was  not  this  .practice  of  cutting  down 
and  selling  timber  m that  way,  cutting  it  down  comple- 
tely, ,if  the  supply  of  local  timber  consisted  only  of 
the  judicious  thinnings  of  the  plantations  you  would 
not  be  in  a,  position  to  ship  such  large  quantities  of 
timber  in  the  round  ? — No. 

4954.  But  you  might  be  in  a position  to  manufac- 
ture more  timber  locally  ? — Yes. 

4955.  Suppose  that  either  the  existing  landlords 
holding  these  plantations  or  the  Department 
or  the  County  Council  went-  in  for  manag- 
ing the  woods  on  a proper  scientific  syf- 
tem,  and  only  sold  the  judicious  thinnings 
as  they  became  available,  the  effect  of  .that  state 
of  things  would  be  that  you  would  ship  less  timber 
out  of  the  country  .and  manufacture  more  locally?— 
“ d6pend  °n  tlle  class  of  timber  for  sale! 

“ ^ming  that  it  would  be  the  same 
class  of  timber  that  you  are  now  handling  ?_If  TOU 
buy  a lot  that  lot  may  consist  of  three-quarters 


th^e'is?6^11  W<ml(J  a]1  have  to  away,  because  z>ec  12  1907 
lilf  .kl  local  manufacture  for  it-  except  the  beet-  Zl  ° 7' 
*7^  ,and  ^ beetles-  Thomas  S. 

i/;,'-  We  were  told  here  to-day  that  tliere  is  a laree  Edwards, 'Esq. 
local  market  in  Ireland  for  timber  in  many  S 
such  as  Athlone  ?— Of  course  there  would  be  for  ash 
and  timbers  of  that  nature,  but  we  find  we  have  no 

If'kthei1’eJ.-W‘'!s  ,a  t°cal  wocd-working  industiy 
the  beech  timber  for  either  the  bobbin  or  otheT 
far  whMJi  at  is  suitable,  then  tlie  local  mar- 
ket would  of  course  improve?— It  would,  provided  of 
COuld  maintain  that  industry!  * 
suS  bj  mamtaillijlg  it  maintaining  the 

supply  for  it  ?— Yes,  and  several  other  things  The 
present  owners  of  the  Garston  Bobbin  Works2  gave  me 
this  reason  that  they  can  get  along  all  right  at 
i “",ld  ■n'>t  6et  alonS  at  Athlon,! 

S +hS  ‘f  canJaSe  ™ against  them.  I 
tnink  that  was  the  most  important  point.  . They 
can  fiom  where  they  are  at  present  deliver  cheaper 
ftom  the  coast  oi  Irelaffil  than  if  they  „„  *3" 

4960.  That  is,  tliey  can  have  the  raw  material  the 
cut  timber  ?-Yes;  and  then  they 
for  shipment  abroad  of  tin*  iJhhin.  JS  S£  g 

£i.7sp2to?“  oh  lr™  Fr,,,ce'  'The» Iriah 

rates'll, Jta'.JT™ the  transit 
lates  made  such  a difference  that  it  .paid  them  better 

ovei  m the  lough  from  Ireland  than  it  would  to 
manufacture  on  the  spot  in  Ireland  ?-Yes  They 
aie  bettei  situated  m every  way.  y 


William  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  the  firm 
deal  in 

ber?63w!i'iU  rSu  'b*h  Irish  *“*«r  and  foreign  tim- 
lmWf’  useJe7  "inch  foreign  timber. 

Irish'  C,Uefly  use  Irish  timber ? — Ichiefly  use 

nsfS  qT,ntlt->'  of  Irisb  timber  do  you 

3, MO  tons?  J ’ roug3ll3r  speaking  ?— From  2,001?  to 

~wfniflI!lfLd°  manufacture  that  into  chiefly? 

s tare  bobblns  largely.  y 

put  between  ,, ls  m ,a  broad  sheet.  It  is 

°n  it  to  stretch  “1  tbfr|  is  a draS  Put 

wound  on  to  Ut  b°™ake  finer-  Then  it  .is 

two  or  three  m.e«7e  bobbins.  After  going  through 
small.  Then  it  Jlkl  t3l,at  jt  'becomes  pretty 

■Ptaitfng  bSbta  S3”*“‘'"ed  «»  * i»  oalied  l 

bin.  It  is  !i  rha*  1S  a very  much  smaller  bob- 
bobbins  are  made  Irel  f«r^nger ; but  these 

4969.  m y^  mTlu+S,lvely,  of  foreign  wood, 
quantities.  y tbem  Yes ; we  make  large 

"*4” of  «» 

North  'of°Ire&  d^iefiy’ , if  not  entirely,  for  the 
aud,  I for  the  North  of  Ire- 

4972  local  trade. 

^e  manufactorj^iblnS  w,lat,  do  7ou  manufacture?— 
of  becch  ^b“  and  beetles-  These  are  made 
bleaching  and  YY-1®?  ale.  us.ed  m the  .beetling  and 
!a?  undergo  ln  prccfses  bhat  the  cloth 

that  we  usnd1'^  manufactured.  Another 


“s  mat  we  „00j  ,=  •‘■"‘“‘'“'."'roi.  iinotJier 
much  0f  jt  , us®d  *°  do— we  don’t  do  so 
77  large  quantitt^M-  T®  to  use  a 

•stan,  "oi  |»d“r  «?  tamiei  for  the  m.mi- 
MSy  chaim  *““•  Wmdro  cha^-emmon 

? ScKata  »1,0  ja"  ™ *wo  mannfactom 

- Ctal,,..ive’y  f Vt ' We  as«d  to  supply  them 

S l»  male  th«  1,000  tens  «, 

l»«  itf“4,f'vw  Dw  yon  ^ and 

>*wed  aid  prepared,  cut  and  set 


1 of  Henderson  & Wallace,  Belfast,  examined. 

i*  ln,si?ap?’  cut  the  tops  and  top-nails  and  wim. 

turned  the  legs,  and  made  everything,  so  that  all  thev  i 
had  to  do  was  bore  holes,  and  Jut  ifc  EsqderS°n' 

W,  have  mot  dome  «,  mm*  of  late,  for  theTim?!,  Sr  ' 
son  that  it  would  not  pay.  We  wrought  a great 
3ng.earS  'afc  ^ 'and  f0Und  ft  was  just^  working  for 
4974.  Oiluhm.-vx  — You  find  other  branches  of  tlie 

manufacture  pay  better?— Yes.  We  us©  oak  for 

spokes,  ash  for  felloes  for  wheels,  and  there  a£e 
other  small  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
that  we  make  out  of  ash.  Then  tliere  are  oartwrigW 
scantlings.  We  have  had  to  supply  them  with  general 
scantlings  to  make  the  body  of  the  carts.  8 Then 
theJ6  dlaif+S  ff  blacksmitbs-  For  instance, 

fand  W ■ 0fc,,  ° sllaf,ts  in  tbe  ten’s  Is! 

a7d;,i  used  .bo  make  a lot  of  them,  but 

latterly  , are  using  hickory  and  Amerioan  woods 

as  a subrtitute  foi  our  .ash.  The  good  ash  has  'become 
quite  exhausted  m our  neighbourhood. 
vf75v?ey  -ar^  substituting  hickory  for  that?— 

“,s » bmkory  is  the  mam  thing  tliat  is  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ash. 

4976.  Most  Hey.  Hr.  Kamv._Tb»t  is  in  the  shsfts  t 
— ies;  hickory  is  uSed,  and  then  lancewood  is  used 
tor  car  shafts. 

4977.  Chairman.— Besides  your  local  trade  in  these 

manufactured  articles  you  export  some  timber  ? Yes  ■ 

o^ported  some  years  perhaps  not  more  than 
j1’^  ®r  1’b0,(?  b011?-  °blter  years  if  we  had  purchased 
large  quantities  of  wood  we  would  export  more 

4978.  Do  you  export  it  in  the  round?— Yes.  If 

we  export  anything  at  all  it  is  in  the  round.  Tlie 
railway  companies  and  shipping  companies  charge  25 
to  30  per  cent,  more  in  the  freight  if  we  export  ihanu- 
factoted^mber  than  if  we  export  it  in  the  round. 

4979.  You  heard  .what  the  last  witness  said  about 
Messrs.  Wilson,  the  bobbin  manufacturers,  of  Gars- 
bon  - — Yes.  I (juite  agree  with  all  he  said. 

4980.  That  tlie  railway  rates  so  operate  in  the 
manufactured  articles  that  it  pays  manufacturers 
like  them  to  import  from  Ireland  the  wood  in  the 
round  Bather  than  come  into  Ireland  to  make  the 
article  on  the  spot  ?— Precisely  so.  I can  give  you 
some  details  of  the  first  item  that  I took  notes  of 
before  I came  away.  I took  some  trouble  to  get  the 
difference  .between  water-borne  and  railway  freights 
so  that  you  can  see  from  the  difference  why  we  can- 
not compete  against  the  foreigner. 
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Jl.  I should,  like  to  have  these? — I will  give  you 
detail  when  you  have  finished  the  general 


^498^  Where  do  you  export  timber  to  mostly? 
Liverpool,  Garston,  and  Glasgow. 

4983.  In  Garston,  to  Messrs  Wilson?-- Yes.  Theie 
are  other  bobbin  manufacturers  ; particularly  we  send 
a lot  to  Dundee.  We  send  a lot  there.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  jute,  just  the  same  as  we  use  it 

in  the  manufacture  of  flax. 

4984.  What  class  of  timber  is  used  for  it?— Mainly 


y4985  In  your  experience  is  the  supply  of  native 

timber  being  reduced?— Very  much. 

4986.  You  are  not  aware  of  much  planting  being 

done  where  the  woods  are  cut  down  ?— Not  much.  I 
knew  of  the  Countess  of  'Caledon  planting,  that  Mr. 
Edwards  referred  to,  and  I know  that  the  late  sir 
Daniel  Dixon  planted  pretty  extensively  about  Baily- 
castle  J know  another  gentleman  who  planted  on  a 
small  scale  and  he  told  me  it  was  just  a fad  of  his, 
that  it  w >uld  never  pay  him  ; that  is  Mr.  Macartney, 
of  Lissanoure  Castle,  near  BaUymoney.  But  there  are 
very  few  people  plant.  I think  Lord  O’Neill  planted 
a little  about  Shane’s  Castle.  Occasionally  he  thins 
out  a wood.  ......  , 

4987.  Bat  the  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing?— 
Very  much,  and  nothing  is  being  substituted  for  it  in 
the  shape  of  planting. 

4988.  In  a few  years’  time,  according  to  your  obser- 
vation in  your  part  of  Ireland,  the  local  supply  will 
have  nearly  given  out? — Very  nearly.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  thing  to  get  a quantity  of  good 
timber  at  present  anywhere. 

4989.  I may  ask  you  the  same  question  as  other 
witnesses : how  would  the  total  failure  of  the  Irish- 
grown  timber  supply  afiect  your  business  ? — It  would 
put  a stop  to  it  in  a great  measure.  Of  course  we 
might  find  other  substitutes,  foreign  wood,  for  the 
business.  There  is  a wood  called  persimmon— I don’t 
know  where  it.  comes  from.  W e get  it  from  London 
occasionally . It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  beech. 
It  could  be  used  as  a substitute  for  beech,  but  it  is 
much  more  expensive. 

4990.  But  if  the  supply  of  local  timber  ceases  to  be 

available  it  would  seriously  cripple  your  industry? — 
It  would.  . 

4991.  Therefore  leaving  aside  all  other  considerations 
as  to  whether  it  could  be  grown  profitably,  or  not,  you 
would  consider  it  a good  thing  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dustries like  yours  that  steps  were  taken  to  keep  up 
the  local  supply  of  timber  ? — If  I only  considered  my 
own  industry  1 would  say  it  would,  but  if  I con- 
sidered the  country  at  large  I would  say  very  decidedly 
that  it  would  not. 

4992.  Why  so  ? — Because  you  can  take  far  more  out 
of  the  land  with  good  tillage  than  ever  you  can 
possibly  do  with  growing  timber. 

4993.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p  — Nobody  proposes 
to  put  timber  on  land  that  would  be  good  for  tillage, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  land  that  would  not  be  good 
for  tillage  and  would  be  very  little  good  for  grazing 
and  that  still  would  grow  trees  ? — I have  formed  the 
opinion  that  land  worth  five  shillings  an  acre  for 
grazing  would  not  possibly  pay  you  so  much  for 
growing  timber,  and  it  would  take  you  seventy  or 
eighty  or  perhaps  more  years  to  have  a return. 

4994.  There  is  much  land  available  that  would  not 
be  worth  five  shillings  an  acre  for  grazing? — It  is 
possible  there  is. 

4995.  Do  you  know  of  any  at  all  ? — Yes,  I can  give 
you  instances.  I have  some  ten  or  eleven  planta- 
tions in  my  mind  that  I know  perfectly  well  myself 
that  have  been  planted,  and  I know  very  well  that 
they  will  never  pay  anybody.  To  my  mind  the 
money  expended  in  planting  them  was  thrown  away. 

4996.  Chairman. — Why  is  that? — Because  they  will 
never  bring  any  return  for  it.  I:  will  tell  you  a num- 
ber of  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation that  will  explain  to  you  why  I 3ay  so. 

4997.  Have  they  been  properly  managed?  Has  the 
timber  been  thinned  ?■ — I suppose  the  timber  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  itself.  I don’t  imagine  that  there 
was  any  attention  paid  to  it,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  above  a certain  height  you  can  grow  nothing. 

4998.  Professor  Campbell. — This  is  a case  then  of 
mismanagement,  in  planting? — Not  at  all. 

4999.  They  have  planted  them  too  high? — It  may  be 
that,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  nutriment ; there 
is  no  soil. 


5000.  C hairman. — The  plants  do  not  thrive  ?— Some 
of  them.  Some  of  them  are  as  thick  as  the  day  they 
were  planted.  I will  give  you  details  afterwards. 

5001.  I think  we  have  got  to  the  point  when  we 
would  like  to  hear  a statement  on  that  subject.  You 
are  quite  clear  about  this:  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of  planting  timber 
it  would  be  a disastrous  thing  for  industries  like  yours 
if  the  local  supply  of  timber  was  to  become  ex- 
hausted ?— Certainly,  it  would  be  injurious.  But 
there  is  the  other  view  of  the  question  to 
be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to  local 
articles  that  we  manufacture  out  of  beech  or 
our  native  woods  that  are  indispensable  to  the  flax 
industry,  and  it  is  that  the  flax  mills  must  have  some- 
thing as  a substitute,  and  if  they  get  in  foreign 
wood  1 don’t  care  what  substitute  for  beech,  ash,  or 
these’  other  woods,  the  probability  is  we  should  have 
to  purohase  through  Liverpool  and  manufacture  it 
for  the  consumption  of  our  customers,  only  it  would 
be  a foreign  wood'  that  would  be  substituted  for  our 
wood,  and  very  likely  the  same  number  of  employees 
would  be  employed  to  manufacture  the  same  article 
out  of  different  wood. 

5002.  Professor  Campbell. — I suppose  you  have 
heard  several  times  that  the  world’s  supply  of  timber 
is  diminishing  ? — There  is  no  question  of  that. 

5003.  So  even  supposing  you  were  to  disregard  Irish 
wood  altogether  and  buy  foreign  wood,  there  is  a 
prospect  that  owing  to  shortage  the  price  would  be 
raised  against  you  ? — Certainly,  it  would.  It 
would  be  raised  against  the  consumer.  The  consumer 
inevitably  pays  all  expenses. 

5004.  But  that  would  increase  your  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  rise  in  prices? — Well,  not  so  much. 

5005.  That  is  what  you  look  forward  to.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  come  just  now? — I can  just  give  you  an 
instance  of  the  very  thing  you  mention.  I know  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  flax  mills  used  thorn  and 
laurel  and  holly  for  manufacturing  wood  rollers  and 
they  were  able  to  purchase  it  in  Ireland,  locally,  for 
from  £2  to  £2  10s.  a ton.  The  supply  died  out. 
They  then  substituted  Turkey  boxwood,  and  for  that 
they  are  paying  up  to  £26  a ton.  They  consume  quite 
a3  much  boxwood  at  the  present  day  as  ever  they  did 
of  thorn  and  holly,  and  they  find  it  so  very  much 
better  that  they  prefer  to  give  £25  for  boxwood  rather 
than  £2  a ton  for  thorn  or  holly  of  our  own  native 
growth. 

5006.  What  does  that  prove? — It  proves  that  we 

can  get  foreign  wood  as  a substitute  for  our  own 
cheaper  woods,  and  that  the  flax  industry  does  not 
suffer.  . 

5007.  But,  suppose  that  the  whole  supply  of  wood 
was  to  get  so  scarce  that  prices  were  to  go  up  sub- 
stantially?— Surely  there  are  such  extensive  planw- 
tions  in  North  America,  Russia,  and  places  of  that 
kind  that  the  small  quantity  that  could  be  produced 
in  Ireland  would  not  afiect  it  very  much.  If  y°a 
planted  Ireland  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  end  ot 
the  County  Antrim  it  would  be  a very  small  item  in 
comparison  with  the  millions  of  acres  that  we  have  in 
North  America. 

5008.  These  are  being  reduced  so  fast  that  there  is 
very  great  probability  that  we  are  within  measures  o 
distance  of  the  time  when  the  Americans  won  t al  o 
us  to  get  any  wood  at  all? — If  they  can  turn  it 
better  account. 

5009.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Did  y 


happen  to 

read  "President""  Roosevelt’ s message  to  Congress  which 
appeared  a week  ago? — I did  not  read  it  all.  t 1 


appeared  a 

some  extracts  from  it.  . . t 

5010.  He  had  a paragraph  on  this  very  point  ahom 
woods  in  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  o 
Government  intervening  to  protect  the  woods  o 


government  intervening  to  pioiect  me  i 

United  States  themselves  ?— You  will  get  ot. 
stitutes  for  wood.  I remember  the  time  when  im 
quantities  of  beams  were  used  in  building  l®  . 
Nowadavs  if  they  build  large  houses  they  use  scarce 
any  wooden  bs am.  at  all.  Theta  ate  all  steel  be** 


any  wooden  beams  at  all.  There  are  £ 
ufed  instead.  , . \ 

5011.  Professor  Campbell.— The  United  btates. 
am  told,  are  importing  wood?-They  have  been  «» 
porting  wood  from  Canada,  I believe.  » 

— " ' — i woods  are  going  down? 


5012.  Because  their  c 

5013.  The  population  of  the  States,  as  ^“Peny 
going  now,  will  be  about  200,000,000  m about  hU} 
years.  If  that  goes  on  there  will  be  _Ci  „a?_-Th 
getting  wood  either  from  America  < 
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Americans  are  wide  enough  awake  to  know  their  own 
business.  If  they  found  that  wood  was  indispensable 
they  would  plant,  but  if  they  could  use  other  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  they  would  turn  the  soil  to  more 
profitable  account,  and)  I think  it  would  be  wise  to 
do  so. 

5014.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — But  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  soil  in  America,  and  they  are  not  turn- 
ing the  soil  from  which  the  woods  are  being  taken 
to  agricultural  purposes  ? — Not  having  been  in 
America  I cannot  answer  that  question. 

5015.  They  are  cutting  away  the  woods,  and  the 
woods  are  running  out? — Are  they  leaving  the  ground 
derelict  ? 

5016.  Just  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  wherever 
they  cut  down  woods  they  leave  the  land  derelict? — 
Not  everyone.  I will  tell  my  own  experience.  I 
purchased  a small  wood  of  thirty-eight  and  a half 
acres  in  1899  from  the  Drapers  Company  near  Money- 
more.  The  price  was  £1,000.  We  had  to  purchase 
land  and  all.  I considered  that  the  fee-simple  of 
the  land,  when  we  had  to  purchase  it, . was  worth 
about  £5  an  acre.  I made  some  inquiries,  and  from 
the  oldest  inhabitants  I could  learn  that  the  place 
must  have  been  planted  from  ninety  to  100  years 
ago.  Considering  that  the  fee-simple  was  worth  £5, 
and  that  it  took  £5  an  acre  to  plant  it,  it  would 
take  that  in  those  days,  it  would  take  far  nearer 
to  £10  to  plant  it  now  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  labour,  but  I am  only  taking  it  at  £5, 
the  very  lowest  estimate.  In  my  case  the  thirty- 
eight  and  a half  acres  cost  £1,000,  and  if  you  take 
£5  for  planting  and  £5  for  the  value  of  the  fee- 
simple  you  have  £16  an  acre  as  the  produce  of 
thirty-eight  and  a half  acres  in  ninety  years.  If 
you  divide  that  by  ninety  you  have  a net  annual 
growth  or  value  of  about  3s.  7 cl.  per  acre.  I cut  it 
out  in  about  three  years.  Immediately  I started  to 
drain  it  and  stub  it,  root  out  all  the  saplings  that  Mr. 
Edwards  mentioned  here,  and  to  fence  it  and  im- 
prove it  in  every  way  I possibly  could.  We  could 
not  make  arable  land  of  it  because  the  stumps  were 
all  through.  I just  purchased  cattle  and  put  them 
on  it,  and  let  them  stay  there  for  twelve  months. 
The  first  year  they  did  not  pay  very  much,  because 
you  know  the  quality  of  grass  on  it  was  very  poor. 
The  second  year  was  considerably  better.  The  third 
year  I put  some  basio  slag  on 'it.  The  last  year, 
Much  was  the  fourth  year,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1906,  I purchased  fifteen  head  of  cattle  at  an  aver- 
age of  £4  10s.  a head,  and  they  were  afterwards  sold 
by  me  at  an  average)  of  £8  15s.  There  is  £4  5s. 
net  profit  for  fifteen  head  of  cattle.  That  is  £65 
or  £66.  You  must  take  the  cess,  the  poor  rate,  and 

a.  number  of  expenses  out  of  that.  I would  consider 
that  I have  £40  out  of  it.  In  other  words,  I have 
£1  an  acre  instead  of  3s.  7 d. 

1 ,7"  Chairman. — That  seems  to  be  good  grazing 
land?— Fairly  good  grazing  land.  There  is  some 
fairly  good  land  in  it. 

5018,  Nobody  says  that  it  would  be  more  profit- 
awe  to  put  good  grazing  land  under  trees  than  to 
graze  it?— This  is  planted  on  the  face  of  a hill,  I 
suppose  at  an  elevation  of  480  feet.  It  is  the  face 
, Ai.  , at  y°u  could  not  labour.  It  is  a kind  of 

tniolaild  on  the  toP 

• Why  was  this  ground  planted  if  it  was  good 

b. AA  and?rIt  was  simply  because  it  was  not  fit  to 

cnc,n  way.  That  is  one  instance. 

fieri  ’ ™-ost  Hev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Are  you  quite  satis- 
I TOin°U  70uld  make  the  same  profit  every  year? — 

fiOPi  rn-rf'e  nJ°re  ne.xt  year  or  be  much  disappointed, 
voin-  n'  Price  °f  cattle  anything  to  say  to 

1 W jodicioud,'  I ittand  fairs 
anrl  rA  °n?’  t.'vo  or  three,  and  give  them  a little  hay 

5022  °ldimn.g  winter. 

Have  von  o P?lce  of  cattle  1S  going  up  and  down, 
price  T'  in0wn  People  to  buy  cattle  at  a certain 
than’wW  +iVelve‘  ™nths  later  to  sell  them  for  less 
improving  ; e7i  paid’  although  the  cattle  had  been 
people  JLn  A le  lnterval? — No,  but  I have  known 
because  +j,Q  Slx  ninths  to  sell  them  for  less,  simply 
time  ^ th  y went  lnto  the  market  at  the  wrong 

d°50jou  lEteS,  Oumni—What  kind  of  cattle 
district  I oHocbs  from  .the  farmers  in  the 

5024.  m-A  A?  Moneymore  fair, 
a shorthorn  bull66**  '~T  le  Pr0(luce  of  good  cows  and 


5024.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — I would  recommend 
you  if  you  meet  any  large  graziers  from  the  mid- 
lands of  Ireland  to  speak  to  them  about  it? — I have 
no  experience  of  that  at  all. 

5025.  Chairman. — Have  you  been  long  engaged  in 
cattle  transactions  ? — In  a small  way  all  my  life. 
I have  a small  farm  and  combine  the  two  businesses. 
I always  purchase  the  cattle  during  the  winter 
season,  say  in  October,  and  run  them  over  the  winter, 
giving  them  some  little  hay.  I have  plenty  of 
shelter,  and  a little  hay  at  very  trifling  expense 
keeps  them  during  the  winter  time,  and  I have  re- 
marked that  cattle  run  out  that  way  thrive  more 
quickly  when  brought  out  in  the  early  summer,  than 
those  that  are  kept  in  houses  and  fed  more  expensively. 
There  is  one  plantation  purchased  in  Aghadowey, 
near  Coleraine.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty-three 
acres  in  it.  I only  purchased  the  timber  for  £470. 
I did  not  purchase  the  land  in  that  case  at  all. 
The  parties  were  very  anxious  that  I should  do  so, 
but  it  was  too  far  away  from  the  other,  and  I could 
not  manage  the  whole  lot.  That  is  an  average  of 
about  £20  an  acre  for  timber. 

5026.  How  long  ago? — They  are  about  the  same 
age  as  the  other.  They  were  planted  by  the  Iron- 
mongers Company  from  ninety  to  100  years  ago.  It 
included  all  kinds  of  timber,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech, 
alder,  larch.  Nearly  every  local  timber  we  have 
was  planted  like  the  way  all  other  plantations  are. 
I occasionally  found  places — this  is  for  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  amount  that  an  acre  of  timber  will 
produce  planted  on  such  places  as  you  advocate 
planting,  not  on  good  land,  you  know.  I know  the 
Aghadowey  plantations  were  on  a heavy  clay  sub- 
soil. 

5027.  The  twenty-three  acres  ? — Yes. 

5028.  It  works  out  at  £20  an  acre  ? — Yes.  A short 
time  before  that  I purchased  a plantation  at  a place 
called  Ballycarry.  I have  one  portion  purchased. 
It  was  the  face  of  a mountain  also.  The  twenty 
acres  were  purchased  for  £300.  That  is  about  £15 
an  acre.  A curious  thing  about  that  same  planta- 
tion— I offered  the  same  amount  for  it  twenty  years 
before  that.  The  owner  of  the  land  was  Joseph  G. 
Biggar,  M.P.  for  Cavan  in  his  day,  and  on  his 
death  his  sisters  became  the  owners  of  the  property 
and  they  employed  a gentleman  to  sell  it  for  them 
and  I purchased  it  from  him. 

5029.  Mr.  Fisher. — Was  that,  also  eighty  years 
old? — I would  say  it  is  about  the  same  age  as  the 
other.  Then  I remember  purchasing  a place  at 
Omagh,  which  would  be  also  about  the  same  kind. 
There  were  twelve  acres  ; the  price  was  £120.  That 
would  ibe  about  £10  an  acre. 

5030.  Were  these  profitable  speculations? — For  me? 
I made  an  ordinary  living  out  of  it. 

5031.  Was  it  bad  timber? — Just  as  good  as  any 
other  timber  that  grows  anywhere. 

5032.  You  must  have  made  a lot  of  money  if  you 
could  buy  good  timber  at  that  rate?— I will  give  you 
an  instance  that  will  perhaps  let  you  know  the 
profits  that  timber  merchants  have.  I know  an- 
other plantation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Money- 
more,  seventy  acres  of  it,  belonging  to  the  Drapers 
Company.  They  have  sold  out  nearly  all  their  estate 
with  the  exception  of  a few  odd  farmers  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  deal  with  them — a good  many  of 
them  regret  it  now — and  they  were  very  anxious  at 
the  time  I purchased  the  other  plantation  that  I 
should  purchase  this  one  too.  The  place  was  about 
tw.enty-two  years  old  at  that  time,  and  it  is  now 
thirty-five  years  old.  They  purchased  the  tenant- 
right  from  one  of  their  own  tenants  and  gave  £300 
for  it,  and  planted  it  at  an  expense  of  about  £8  an 
acre.  That  would  be  £560.  In  other  words  it  cost 
the  Drapers  Company  £860.  I have  been  twice  over 
the  plantation  at  their  request  to  look  at  it,  but  on 
half  the  plantation,  I don’t  know  from  what  cause, 
the  plants  have  all  died  out,  and  there  is  now  nothing 
but  the  earth,  and  there  are  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  acres  of  timber  out  of  the  seventy.  Perhaps  in 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  more  that  will  be  market- 
able. At  present  it  is  not,  the  trees  are  so  small. 
They  have  asked  a number  of  people  to  buy,  but 
no  person  will  give  them  an  offer  for  it  because  it  is 
not  marketable.  An  ordinary  merchant  has  not  a 
lot  of  money  to  stick  into  a thing  of  that  kind  with 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  to  wait  for  a turn  over 
for  his  money.  At  that  time  it  may  be  good  enough 
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timber.  It  will  take  that  time  to  be  worth  anything. 
I know  two  other  small  plantations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cookstown  and  Coagh  planted  on  the  same 
property  of  the  Drapers  Company.  A 'gentleman 
asked  me  three  months  ago  to  go  to  one  of  them 
with  a view  to  purchasing  it.  It  is  planted  on  a 
very  rocky  eminence,  not  a very  high  place,  but  a 
very  rocky  piece  of  land.  There  is  scarcely  a tree 
on  it  that  would  do  more  than  make  a walking- 
stick.  They  are  thirty-five  years  planted ; thev  are 
planted  thickly  and  are  not  worth  anything  at  ali. 
A mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  about 
six  miles  out,  Collin  mountain,  was  for  sale,  and  the 
late  Sir  Daniel  Dixon  went  to  buy  it.  It  was  more 
for  shooting  purposes  than  anything  else.  There 
was  a plantation  on  the  top  of  it,  from  50  to  70 
acres,  and  he  employed  me  to  value  the  plantation 
before  he  purchased  it.  When  I came  back  he  asked 
me  what  I thought  it  was  worth,  and  I said,  Mr. 
Dixon — he  was  not  titled  at  the  time— I would  not 
take  a present  of  it.  It  would  cost  more,  money,  said 
I,  to  bring  it  down  to  Belfast  and  cut  it  into  firewood 
than  it  would  fetch.  It  was  only  about  12  or  13  feet 
high  and  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  your  leg. 

5033.  Professor  Campbell. — What  is  that  to  prove  ? 
— That  timber  growing  at  this  particular  height  and 
on  land  of  that  quality  is  not  worth  anything. 

5034.  That  is  because  the  land  is  badly  selected 
and  that  they  have  gone  to  places  they  should  not 
have  gone.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  too  high, 
or  more  likely  it  is  not  properly  sheltered  ?— It  is  not 
sheltered,  because  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
range. 

5035.  It  is  not  a sheltered  place— that  shows  us  we 
must  be  very  careful  in  selecting  suitable  sites?— 
Yes,  and  also  in  selecting  the  plants,  because  some 
sites  will  grow  one  kind  and  will  not  grow  another. 

5036.  And  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  Ireland  of 
small  grazing  value  that  is  well  sheltered  ? — That 
may  be.  I could  quite  believe  that,  but  I scarcely 
know  any  land  that  would  not  produce  more  in  graz- 
ing than  for  timber.  You  cannot  grow  any  timber 
on  bad  land,  or  land  that  is  too  elevated.  You  can- 
not produce  a good  crop,  but  you  could  always  do 
something  in  the  grazing  of  sheep,  or  even  as  a fowl 
run.  A fowl  run  would  pay  you  better  than  most  of 
the  timber  in  such  places. 

5037.  Have  you  been  in  the  Mourne  Mountains? — 
Yes. 

5038.  Is  there  no  land  there  quite  unsuit- 

able for  tillage,  but  that  would  grow  tim- 
ber?—No.  I don’t  think  so.  I will  give  you 

an  instance.  You  are  aware  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Belfast  went  to  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains for  their  water  supply,  and  they  had  to  take 
some  land  from  Lord  Annesley.  Lord  Annesley  made 
a very  heavy  claim  for  the  timber  and  for  the  granite 
and  other  things,  and  the  Water  Commissioners  em- 
ployed me  as  an  expert  to  give  evidence.  Well,  Lord 
Annesley’s  forester  valued  the  timber  on  the  tract  of 
the  conduit — I do  not  now  remember  the  exact  width, 
but  I think  it  was  fifty  feet  wide.  The  Water  Com- 
missioners did  not  propose  to  touch  the  timber  at 
all,  only  to  exercise  their  right-of-way.  Lord 
Annesley’s  forester  valued  the  timber  at  a certain 
sum — I don’t  remember  the  exact  sum.  When  I was 
asked  to  give  my  evidence  I went  for  the  whole  tract. 
My  valuation  and  the  forester’s  came  to  exactly  the 
same  amount  for  200  yards  up  the  mountain.  After 
that  I valued  it  at  something  less,  and  after  that  less 
still.  Well,  I was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  was  Solicitor-General  in  these  days,  and  he  said- 
to  me,  “ If  you  went  a little  bit  further  up,  I suppose 
you  would  make  it  of  almost  no  value?”  I answered 
“Yes.”  “And  I suppose,”  said  Mr.  Campbell, 

“ when  you  would  get  up  further  still  you  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  taking  it  away.”  I said,  “Most  de- 
cidedly.” So  you  see  he  had  not  got  me  in  the  hole 
he  thought  he  had.  “Why,”  said  he,  “should  you 
be  paid?”  “Well,”  said  I— I was  listening  to  the 
evidence  about  the  granite — “ you  have  to  go  down 
130  feet  to  bring  some  of  it  to  the  surface,  and  it  is 
then  worth  about  Is.  It  would  take  5s.  to  bring  it 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  it 
would  be  at  a value  of  4s.  minus.”  The  same  ap- 
plied to  the  timber.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains.  There  are  portions  of  it  you  could  grow 
timber,  but  not  profitably. 

5039.  Chairman. — You  have  a poor  opinion  of 


timber  generally  as  a crop  ? — I have  from  my  experi- 
ence. I will  give  you  another  experience.  About 
the  year  1895  there  was  a very  serious  storm  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  There  was  a considerable  amount 
of  timber  blown  down  on  Lord  Dufferin’s  property. 
About  the  house  and  lower  portions  of  the  property 
beech  and  really  good  timber  were  blown  down.  On 
the  higher  portions — at  Helen’s  Tower — there  were 
great  quantities  of  Scotch  fir  and  small  elm  and  tim- 
ber of  that  sort  blown  down.  It  was  just  about  a 
year  before  Lord  Dufferin  was  come  home  for  good 
after  completing  his  career  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice, and  the  forester  was  very  anxious  that  the 
estate  should  be  cleared  before  his  lordship’s  arrival 
home — these  were  trees  planted  in  his  minority.  He 
had  a great  fancy  for  planting  trees.  The  forester 
came  to  me  and  said,  “ I want  you  to  clear  the  estate 
of  all  this  stuff  up  about  Helen’s  Tower.”  I was 
reluctant  to  buy  because  of  the  expense  of  clearing 
it  away.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  leave  the  price  to 
yourself.  Take  it  away,  and  if  you  give  me  Is.  a 
ton  I’ll  be  satisfied,  and  if  you  can  only  give  me 
nothing,  I’ll 'say  nothing.” 

5040.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — That  was  a good 
man  to  do  business? — Well,  we  got  three  horses  and 
six  men  to  cart  it  down,  there  was  such  a glut  of  it, 
and  as  it  was  only  fit  for  coal  mines  we  could  not  dis- 
pose of  it.  We  had  to  take  a stretch  of  ground  in 
Bangor  and  store  it  there.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months  we  were  able  to  sell  it  at  a bad  price.  We 
had  to  pay  storage  and  carting,  and  in  the  end  we 
would  have  been  better  by  £60  if  we  had  remained 
at  home  sitting  in  an  arm-chair. 

5041.  What  did  you  pay  in  the  end  for  it?— 
Nothing. 

5042.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Did  he  refund  you 
the  £60?— No. 

5043.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Has  he  any  more 
wood  to  sell  at  that  price? — That  was  all  blown  down 
timber. 

5044.  Because  I am  sure  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  examined  here  would  be  very  glad  to  deal 
with  him  if  he  had? — Well,  it  is  not  the  first  case 
of  the  kind,  because  I have  been  paid  for  taking 
away  timber  of  that  kind.  I travelled  up  to-day 
with  a gentleman  as  far  as  Tanderagee,  and  ho  gave 
me  an  instance  of  a thing  that  occurred  to  himself 
three  years  ago.  He  purchased  a lot  of  timber  in 
Clones  for  which  he  paid  £35.  He  wrought  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  sent  it  on  to  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, and  it  produced  for  him  £210.  Now,  you 
would  say  that  left  a decent  profit,  but  his  expenses 
for  freight,  carriage,  labour  cost  him  £170  2s.  So 
he  had  a profit  of  £4  18s. 

5045.  Professor  Campbell. — Is  he  a timber  mer- 
chant?— Yes.  I sent  300  tons  of  oak  to  Watford, 
near  London,  and  I paid  the  London  North-Western 
Railway  Company  more  money  for  carrying  that  300 
tons  from  Fleetwood  to  Watford  than  I paid  the 
owner  for  the  timber  in  Armagh.  I had  to  hire  the 
wagons  for  four  days.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  expenses. 

5046.  Can  you  account  for  the.  fact  that  there  is 
such  a demand  just  now  on  the  part  of  the  British 
timber  merchants  for  Irish  wood.  They  are  over 
here  in  large  numbers  competing  with  each  other  in 
buying  Irish  wood? — There  is  no  excessive  demand. 

5047.  They  are  all  engaged  in  it? — Yes,  they  are. 

5048.  And  they  are  keen  to  buy? — They  are. 

5049.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  those  men  are  making 
no  profit  ?— I don’t  mean  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind.  I mean  to  say  I never  made  any  great  prom. 

I am  only  giving  you  one  or  two  experiences  to  show 
there  is  not  such  a great  profit  as  people  think. 

5050.  Are  you  not  giving  us  the  bad  cases  .—V  > 
certainly.  I don’t  mean  to  say -that  these  are  typical 
cases.  I give  you  a few  cases  to  let  you  know 

5051.  Chairman.— That  there  are  occasional  baa 


5052.  Mr.  Montgomery. — It  is  most  important 
should  know  there  are  some  occasional  bad  cases. 

5053.  Professor  Campbell. — Certainly,  I think  y 

are  right  ? — I remember  purchasing  a lot  of  “ ... 

for  £9  three  miles  out  of  Belfast.  My  labour 
came  to  £80.  non?  - 

5054.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Came  to  too. 
Yes,  it  came  to  nearer  £90. 

5055.  What  did  you  get  for  it?--When  it 
across  the  water  ? 
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5056.  Yes? — We]],  I don’t  remember  now.  I am 
only  giving  you  an  instance  of  the  labour  bill.  You 
must  calculate  your  labour  and  freight,  and  put  all 
these  things  together  before  you  can  pay  a landlord 
anything.  That  is  why  we  can  only  afford  to  give 
very  small  prices  to  the  landlords.  About  three 
years  ago  I purchased  in  Westmeath  a lot  of  timber 
for  which  I gave  Is.  a ton.  When  I had  it  landed  in 
Belfast  it  cost  me  22s.  6tZ. 

5057.  How  much  did  you  make? — It  was  worth 
24s 

5058.  Chairman.— How  was  the  22s.  6 d.  made  up? 
—Well,  it  cost  me  4s.  6 d.  to  take  it  out  of  the  hollow 
place  where  it  grew.  I paid  5s.  to  cart  it  into  Old- 
castle.  It  cost  sixpence  a ton  to  load  it,  and  I paid 
10s.  a ton  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Old- 
castle  to  Belfast.  That  was  £1,  and  I paid  18  pence 
a ton  to  cart  it  to  my  yard ; that  is  21s.  6 d. 

5059.  Is  your  point  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  profitable  timber  dealing  is  the  railway  rates? — 
Labour  and  rates.  These  are  the  real  difficulty. 

5060.  Do  you  consider  the  railway  rates  excessively 
high  ? — Yes. 

5061.  Professor  Campbell.— Would  not  that  point 
to  the  desirability  of  establishing  industries  where 
the  woods  are? — Certainly,  if  you  have  the  demand 
locally  for  the  manufactured  articles.  Otherwise  you 
would  have  to  pay  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  in 
addition  for  carriage  on  the  manufactured  article. 

5062.  There  would  be  a great  saving  if  this  were 
•effected  ?— Yes,  if  you  had  the  local  demand. 

5063.  You  could  send  the  manufactured  articles 
easier  ?— It  would  be  easier  done,  but  at  25  or  30  per- 
cent. a higher  rate.  The  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company’s  nates  -are,  up  to  40  miles  4s.  lOd. 
a ton,  up  to  50  miles  5s.  6 d.,  and  100  miles  8s.  6 d. 

I noticed  in  the  reports  of  the  evidence  given  here 
that  the  engineer  of-  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  said  that  his  company  were  beginning  to  use 
Scotch  fir  sleepers — Scotch  fir  grown  in  Ireland.  I 
took  the  trouble  to  go  to  one  of  the  largest  timber 
merchants'  in  Belfast,  Messrs.  Thomas  Dixon  and 
Son,  and  got  some  information  with  regard  to  sleepers 
for  bringing  them  from  the  Baltic,  and  I find  they 
bring  them  1,500  miles  by  sea  at  a cost  of  8s.  4<L 
fnn  to"’  wb^e  more  is  charged  for  bringing  them 

mdes  here  by  rail  in  Ireland  as  against  1,500. 

•50o4.  Professor  Campbell.— Yes,  but  1,500  miles  by 
-sea?— Yes.  J 


5065.  But  what  does  it  cost  to  bring  them  from 
■where  they  are  grown  down  to  the  seaport? — That 
is  beyond  me. 

5066.  Yes,  but  don’t  you  see  your  comparison  is 
not  quite  fair.  It  is  assumed  sometimes  they  are 
brought  to  the  seaports  for  nothing?- -I  don’t  assume 
that. 

5067.  But  you  are  only  giving  us  the  cost  of  the 
water  carriage  ?— Yes,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that 

oncerns  the  merchant.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^0“  ,c?st  i?  bring  them  down  to  the  water-side. 

•«.  i‘  -^ISHER- — -No,  but  it  lias  a great  deal  to 
o with  the  men  who  grow  the  timber?— Oh,  cer- 
'n  '’>  but  there  timber  is  so  very  cheap.  For  in- 
* have  read-  of  large  tracts  of  land  covered 
timber,  very  large  quantities  of  it,  and  you  could 
pi2SS»  : lt  at  from  7 to  10  dollars  an  acre. 

y°u  don’t  know  how  far  it  is  from  the 
export  market,  which  makes  all  the  difference  ?— It 
in  ti, 6SS  “y  down  to  the  market  than  here.  It  is 
neighbourhood  of  rivers. 

verv  Aft  r>  Montgomery-— The  prices  are  killing 
own  ,.!n  1 know  one  man  who  had  to  start  his 

stonnJ  C0.mPany-  A friend  of  my  own  was 
lav?.!”  g, there  for  three  weeks.  There  were  67  men 
tran,L,  t°Wn  thls,  new  railway.  The  difficulty  of 
cultv?— ,'R1t  something  frightful — it  is  the  main  diffi- 
5071  vUt  , , ?s  in  tfle  neighbourhood  of  a river  ? 
the  win+J?’  ' .bas  to  get  to  the  river?— But  in 
could.  season  it  can  get  there  easier  than  we 

farther  J?  ^e-  s?>  but  now  they  have  to  go 

accounts  W ,,ai'^?-er  inland  for  their  timber  ; that 
advantages  +i,,®  ,rise, ln  tlle  price? — They  have  greater 
5073  0,r.,T  We  llave  ln  Ireland,  however, 
foreign  timin' N-~ATe  you  aware  that  the  price  of 
15  Per  S nJhairlse“?~Yes  ; «‘e  price  of  deals  is 
Per  cent,  un  «r,^h!iPnce-of  Canadian  timber  is  33£ 
cent.  up.  P’  nd  lt  le  price  of  pitch  pine  is  50  per 


5074.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  about  the  hard-woods  from 

America  ? — They  are  very  much,  higher  than  ours. 
Market  oak  is  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a cubic  foot  Here  it 
would  be  Is.  4 d.  That  does  not  look  like  supporting 
your  statement  that  we  shall  -be  .able  to  get  what  we 
want  from  foreign  countries  if  the  prices  are  going 
up  like  that.  05 

5075.  Chairman. — If  the  prices  are  increasing  30 
or  40  per  cent.  ?— That  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  distance  they  are  from  the  seaboard. 

5076.  And  to  a certain  shortage  ? — I think  it  is 
there,  only  it  is  in  inconvenient  places— a distance 
Irom  the  seashore. 

5077.  That  is  the  same  thing.  The  timber  coming 
from  America  at  the  present  time  is  inferior  in 

quality  oompared  with  what  it  used  to  be? That  I 

could  not  say. 

5078.  Because  they  are  using  up  the  best  timber  for 
themselves  .—Naturally ; but  the  supply  from  the 
united  States  has  not  been  very  large. 

5079.  And  Canada? — Far  more  from  Canada.  It 
is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  for  this  reason.  Sup- 
pose I had  a plantation  of  timber  I would  naturally 
sell  the  timber  that  would  produce  the  best  price 
farst,  and  I would  leave  the  rest  behind  me.  Then 
when  I had  the  good  lots  exhausted  if  I found  the 
prices  still  increasing  I would  fall  back  upon  what 
had  been  looked  upon  as  of  little  value  formerly. 
oL,?1?  « no  dol!bJt  there  is  something  in  the  complaint 
about  the  quality.  I believe  the  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was ; the  quality  is  inferior  to  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

5080.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p— The  pith  of  your 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  that  it  would  really  'be  a 
waste  of  labour  and  an  unprofitable  thing  to  go  in  for 
tl  ceno,an,tlns  Honestly  I think  it  would 

5081.  And  therefore  you  are  not  in  favour  of  it  ?— 
No,  except  m so  far  as  it  is  useful  for  shelter — that 

mootlvme,l  a ’ ,and  ®my  have  climatic  effects 

5082  No  doubt  you  have  followed  the  evidence 
given  here,  and  you  know,  perhaps,  that  we  have  had 
evMence  from  large  timber  merchants  in  which  they 
state  they  have  a laige  trade;  we  had  one  to-day 
from  Athlone,  , and  we  had  one  the  other  day  from 
Messrs.  Alesbury,  Edenderry,  and  they  told  us  they 
were  employing  laige  numbers  of  people,  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  up  all  the  Irish-grown  timber 
they  could  get  that  it  pays  -them,  and  that  they  look 
everywhere  with,  great  regret  to  the  possible  shortage 
of  the  supplies  of  Irish  timber.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  that  ? Do  you  differ  from  them  ? — I quite 
agree  with  them.  They  naturally  look  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  own  business,  hut  I think  it.  would  he 
far  'better  for  the  country  to  turn  the  land  to  better 
account. 

5083.  If  you  followed  the  evidence  you  would  see 
that  the  whole  aim  land  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  in  Ireland  considerable 
quantities  of  land  which,  'being  practically  useless  for 
agricultural  purposes,  unfit  or  little  or  no  good  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  out  of  the  question  for  cultiva- 
tion, whether  it  might  not  be  planted  with  trees.  If 
there  he  .any  such  land  as  that  would  not  you  be  in 
favour  of  planting  it  ?— Tlie  land  that  you  have  de- 
scribed^ won’t  grow  timber ; it  will  gro'w  little  sap- 
^ood  ^ Xt  WlU  neVer  glW  timber>  particularly  hard 


5084.  Have  yon  been  in  any  of  the  portions  of  Ire- 
land where  this  land  is  situated  ?— There  is  plentv  of 
this  land  in  the  North. 

5085.  Have  you  been  in  the  County  of  Wicklow?— 
No  ; I have  never  been  there. 

5086.  You  can  only  speak  for  the  land  in  the  North 
you  know  of  ? — Yes ; I don’t  presume  to  speak  for 
anything  I don’t  know. 

5087.  As  to  the  profit  or  otherwise  from  planting 
land  you  have  spoken  so  far  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual? — Yes. 

5088.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  object  of 
many  people  in  this  inquiry  is  that  the  State  should 
undertake  this  work  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

5089.  And  that  in  France  and  Germany  and  most 

other  foreign  countries  the  State  undertakes  it? 

Yes,  but  I think  labour  must  be  cheaper  and  the 
soil  far  better  adapted  for  growing  timber  than  our 
soil. 

5090.  Yes  ; but  perhaps  you  have  not  noticed  the 
evidence  given  here  by  several  experts  to  the  effect 
that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  more  suitable  and  that  the 
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907.  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  suitable  than  any  other 
country  for  growing  timber?— All  I can  say  is  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  a good  deal  of  timber  grown  in 
different  -places  in  Ireland,  and  I know  it  is  not  a 
marketable  article  owing  to  the  state  of  the  climate 
and  the  soil.  There  may  be  some  means  of  making  it 
grow  .a  better  article ; but  I don’t  know,  and  I ques- 
tion very  much  if  there  is.  I listen  with  respect  to 
the  people  who  tell  me  that  our  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  growing  timber,  but  I have  my  own 

^509L  Mr.  Fisher.— You  speak  only  for  the  North? 
—Only  for  the  North ; I don’t  presume  to  speak  for 
the  South  at  all.  , 

5092.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p— And  .as  fax  us  you 
are  concerned  you  think  that  in  your  part  of  the 
country  money  spent  by  the  State  m planting  would 
be  unwisely  and  unprofitably  spent?— I do. 

5093.  And  that  the  land  could  be  better  used  m 

°^5094.  Do  you  say  that  of  the  whole  of  the  North? 
—Yes  ' with  the  solitary  exception  that  it  might  be 
beneficial  for  shelter,  and  that  it  would  have  a certain 
climatic  effect.  I know  it  prevents  flooding ; I know 
that  from  my  own  experience.  After  I had.  cut  down 
the  plantation  I referred  to  earlier,  the  natives  of  the 
place  told  me  they  never  saw  floods  so  great  until 
after  I had  cut  it  down.  There  is  a little  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  there,  and  I have  seen  the  water  coming 
down  a foot  deep  after  heavy  rain.  The  people  m 
the  neighbourhood  told  me  they  never  saw  that  when 
the  plantation  was  there.  So  plantation  is  beneficial 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  water. 

5095.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  you  .are  against  iany 
scheme  of  plantation  ?— Very  decidedly,  although  it 
will  injure  myself. 

5096.  Chairman. — Because  you  won  t have  the  sup- 
plies?— My  occupation  would  be  gone. 

5097.  M!r.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  collected  by 
the  Government ?— No;  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

5098  You  are  not  aware  that  -the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  land  Forests  in  England  get  considerably  over 
£30,000  a year  out  of  Ireland  ?— For  what  ? 

5099.  From  Crown  lands,  and  that  none  of  that 
■money  is  spent  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; that  is  beyond  me. 

5100.  Are  you  aw.axe  that  the  Government  are  buy- 
ing up  estates  in  England,  -Scotland,  Wales,  and  else- 
where for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  forestry  ex- 
periments ?— No ; I have  no  cognisance  of  that.  1 
simply  look  upon  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  £ s.  d. — will  it  pay  or  not. 

5101.  Yes,  hut  are  you  looking  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a State  transaction  ? — If  we  could  afford  to 
wait ; but  if  it  takes  us  so  long  to  get  a return  from 
the  money  it  would  be  far  better  invested  m something 
else.  If  you  could  put  it  into  something  that  would 


pay  you  2|  per  cent,  in  fifty  years  it  would  amount 
to  something  better  than  planting  timber. 

5102.  I am  afraid  you  are  speaking  rather  in.  ig- 
norance of  the  circumstances  of  the  other  portions  of 
Ireland  ? — I don't  presume  for  one  moment  to  say  a 
word  about  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

5103.  Mr.  Eisher. — You  would  contemplate  with 
perfect  equanimity  the  whole  of  Ireland  being 
denuded  of  every  sort  of  timber  that  is  in  it  now  ?— 


5104.  Then  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening. 

5105.  Chairman. — You  would  like  a little  left  for 
shelter? — People  complain  of  farmers  cutting  down 
timber ; that  is  tail  downright  nonsense. 

5106.  Professor  Campbell. — Except  where  it  is 
wanted  for  shelter  ?— Yes  ; it  is  nonsense  to  complain 
of  cutting  down  hedgerows  and  trees  m fields.  Some 
people  say  that  fanners  should  'be  compelled  to  plant 
trees.  I say  the  man  who  says  that  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

5107.  They  refer  to  cutting  down  whole  woods?— If 
a man  goes  about  it  properly  he  can  turn  it  to  better 
account  than  growing  brambles. 

5108.  But  it  may  be  rocks  ?— If  it  is  rocks  it  won’t 

grow  timber.  , , , 

5109.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— Good  timber  does 
grow  on  rocky  land. 

5110.  Professor  Campbell.—1 The  .instances  you  gave 
were  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  everyone  knows  there 
is  no  use  growing  timber  there.  We  have  been  told 
of  the  numbers  of  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  available, 
and  I as  a member  of  this  Committee  am  satisfied 
that  the  number  of  acres  available  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated; but  I am  equally  satisfied  that  there  is 
plenty  of  land  that  would  grow  timber?— Do  you 
mean  that  could  not  be  employed  in  a more  profitable 


5111.  Yes ; I don’t  think  it  could.  You  gave  ns 
some  of  the  bad  oases.  I thought  you  were  going  to 
give  us  some  good  oases  to  balance  them  ? — Yes. 

° 5112.  Chairman.— Sir  Daniel  Dixon  was  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade? — Yes. 

5113.  And  made  a large  fortune  out  of  it  f— JNo; 

he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  shipping  business, 
and  he  made  far  more  money  speculating  in  land  for 
building.  He  made  £100  .in  that  for  every  one  lie 
made  otherwise.  , 

5114.  Didn’t  he  make  any  in  the  timber  trade  J- 
Yes,  he  did. 

5115.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— The  timber  mer- 

chants of  the  North  run  the  business  for  pmlan- 
thropy  ? — I never  heard  of  one  of  them,  and  if  I did, 
I would  say  he  was  a great  fool.  . 

5116.  Cattle  dealing  would  be  far  more  proiitabief 
— On  the  sites  you  describe  I say  cattle-raising  would 
be  far  more  profitable  and  better. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  1907, 

AT  11  A.M., 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — T.  P.  Gill,  Esq.  (Chairman);  The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossouy, 
o.m.g.,  d.l.  ; William  Redmond,  Esq.,  m.p.;  Most  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ross;  Hugh  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l.;  William  R.  Fisher  Esq.,  m.a. ; Professor 
J.  R.  Campbell,  b.sc.  ; 

and  Denis  J.  M‘Gratji,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  D ox  alley  examined. 


5117.  Chairman. — You  are,  Lord  Dunalley,  the  pro- 
prietor of  woodlands  that  have  been  managed  for  a 
long  series  of  year's  in  the  County  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

5118.  The  Committee  are  .anxious  to  get  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  in  that  respect.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions we  have  had  before  us  is  the  economical  result 
of  planting  operations  carried  out  by  private  indi- 
viduals. Can  you  tell  us  from  your  experience  whe- 
ther these  results  have  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory 
to  yourself  and  your  predecessors  ?— I think  they  have 
just  worked  out  about  the  same  as  if  the  land  had 
been  grazed,  counting  it  as  not  good  grazing  land. 

5119.  The  land  in  your  woods  is  not  good  grazing 
land?— It  is  not,  but  I should  certainly  say  that 
nearly  all  of  it  is  rather  too  good  for  planting.  If 
it  had  not  been  planted  for  ornament  or  pleasure  it 
would  not  have  been  planted  for  profit. 

5120.  It  would  have  paid  better  under  agriculture  ? 
—It  would  have  paid  better  under  agriculture,  but 
a great  deal  of  it  is  too  steep  for  tillage. 

5121.  It  would  have  paid  as  well  under  grazing? — 
I think  it  would  have  paid  as  well  under  grazing. 

5121a.  But  no  better  ? — No  better  ; - just  about  the 
same,  I should  think. 

_ 5122.  The  same  area  under  timber,  however,  would 
give  more  employment  than  if  under  grazing  ? — Yes. 

5122a.  You  have  a saw-mill  connected  with  your 
plantations  ? — Yes. 

5123.  By  that  means  you  are  able  to  dispose  of  most 
of  the  timber  now  locally  ? — I .am  able  to  dispose  of 
any  timber  I have  ready  to  dispose  of  ; but  since  the 
mg  storm  I have  been  cutting  through  what  was 
blown  down.  I have  not  got  through  that  yet,  so  that 
1 cannot  say  I am  doing  it  in  ,a  proper  or  economical 
way,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  storm  quite 
mnerent  trees  would  have  been  cut  and  prepared. 

Have  you  got  immature  timber  among  them? 

res,  and  other  trees  are  left  that  should  have  been 


x?®'  J*0,  y°u  find  it  easy  to  obtain  a good  market 
r™,e  when  it  is  cut  up  ?— Yes,  quite  easy. 

that  chiefly  a looal  market? — Yes,  alto- 
fhinn-1')  l staTted, to  saw  because  I could  not  get  any- 
wwAa  t 3 ?OGal  mai’bet.  After  the  storm  prices 
- ~ very  low  that  it  was  not  worth  while  selling 


station' !Klv°y  t1S  a ,long  distance  from  a railway 
519r  HY€S’  from  four  to  Six  miles. 

Sion'  ? “ vei7  inland  ?-Yes. 
get  markets'*  **  ParticnHrly  hard  for  you  to 

At  the  « * ’,.ther?  was  no  railway  near  yon  ?— Yes. 
w tfeTthe  1 k'aVe  f W f d^l  of  the  tim- 

„ Z * the  stomi , nearly  altogether  larch. 

5131  Y°U  ^ il:  away  Yes- 
ber  ?— T get  remunerative  prices  for  tlrat  tim- 

forty  L ab°ut  10*.  a ton  for  larch  from 

down  to  five  !ncheS°  ^ * never  got  better  than  that 

price  ?— Lt°  J0-'  consider  that  'on  the  whole  a paying 
not  been  -nllnt^  ab?u,t  tbe,  same  as  if  the  land  had 

5133.  Mr  IW.a”d  bad  been  grazed. 

Per  acre  of  ur„v  , r~How  many  tons  would  you  get 
larch  forty  years  old  ?-That  would  be  very 


hard  to  say,  because  it  varies  so  much  in  different 
places.  I don’t  think  I could  tell  you. 

5134.  Mr  Montgomery.— I suppose  that  your 
woods,  like  most  of  our  woods,  are  on  steep  slopes  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  places  like  that?— Yes. 
I don’t  think  I could  tell,  that  with  any  approach  to 
•accuracy. 

5135.  With  regard  to  the  price,  I suppose  you  are 
not  very  favourably  situated  for  getting  timber 
away?  There  is  considerable  railway  carriage  before 
you  get  away  to  a port  ? — Yes. 

5136.  Do  you  cart  it  to  the  station  ?—  I always  used 
to  sell  it  standing. 

5137.  That  affects  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

5138.  You  would  get  a great  deal  more  if  the  wood 
was  close  to  Limerick? — Yes. 

^ 5139.  Mr.  Fisher. — The  price  is  10s.  after  all? — 

5140.  Mr.  Montgomery.-  A great  deal  of  railway 
carriage  would  be  taken  off  the  price  by  the  buyer  ? — 
I cannot  tell  you  what  the  railway  carriage  is.  I 
can  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  cart  to  the  railway.  It 
is  2s.  lOd.  a ton  to  cart  to  the  railway. 

5141.  Chairman.— To  what  station  ? — Nenagh. 

5142.  Do  you  continually  replant  as  you  cut  down  ? 
—I  have  been  planting  other  places.  I have  not  been 
planting  up  the  places  that  are  thinned. 

5143.  You  have  been  planting  new  land? — Yes. 

5144.  Is  it  the  same  type  of  land  ?— Yes,  very  much 
the  same ; some  better  than  other. 

5145.  You  mean  to  plant  the  land  that  you  have 
cut  ? — Yes  ; I want  to  keep  all  the  wood  in  a proper 
state,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

5146.  You  fully  intend  to  keep  up  the  area  that  you 
have  got  under  wood  ? — Yes. 

5147.  Are  you  thinking  of  extending  it  ? — Yes ; I 
would  extend  it  if  I could  get  suitable  land,  but  I 
have  very  little  now  that  is  suitable,  because  the  land 
that  I have  got  in  my  own  hands  is  mostly  too  good. 

I cannot  get  any  outside  along  the  mountain  high  up, 
because  that  is  all  in  tenants’  hands. 

5148.  You  think  sufficiently  well  of  your  forestry 
operations  from  your  experience  that  you  would  like 
to  extend  them  ?— ' Yes ; if  I could  get  the  land  I 
would  certainly  like  to  plant. 

5149.  That  is  about  the  most  important  point  we 
are  glad  to  have  from  you,  because  we  wish  to  confirm 
the  view,  if  it  oan  be  confirmed,  that  forestry  opera- 
tions are  a sound  investment  where  the  land  is  suit- 
able ?— From  my  point  of  view,  if  you  don’t  mind  my 
saying  it,  I would  not  do  it  because  it  is  a sound  in- 
vestment altogether,  but  a great  deal  for  the  sport  I 
should  get  out  of  it  after  it  was  grown  up.  I don’t 
think  many  people  about  me  would  plant  unless  they 
thought  they  could  get  a good  deal  of  amusement  out 
of  it  in  the  way  of  shooting. 

5150.  It  would  be  for  the  sporting  value  rather  than 
for  the  economic  value  ?—  That  would  be  a great  deal 
of  the  motive,  because  I don’t  suppose  I should  get 
any  profit  out  of  it  in  my  time. 

5151.  Mr.  Montgomery.- The  profit  is  problema- 
tical, but  the  sport  is  almost  certain  ? — Yes. 

5152.  That  would  turn  the  balance  with  many 
people  ? — Yes. 


2 C 


Dec.  18,  1907. 
The  Right 
lion.  Lord 
Dunalley. 
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The  Right 
lion.  Lord 
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5153.  If  you  can  carry  on  your  operations  without 
any  loss  at  present  that  would  mean  that  with  any  in- 
crease in  tile  price  of  timber  you  would  make  a profit  ? 
— Yes. 

5154.  Do  you  find  any  increased  demand  locally. 

I suppose  the  people  formerly,  before  you  set  up  your 
mills,  preferred  to  buy  ready-made  sawn  wood  in  the 
shops  ? —Yes. 

5155.  But  since  you  set  up  your  mills  they  would 
sooner  go  to  you  for  it? — Yes ; the  ones  close  by. 

3156.  You  have  not  noticed  that  they  are  ready  to 
give  a larger  price  now  than  they  would  a few  years 
ago? — No  ; I have  not  found  that. 

5157.  Mr.  Fisher.— 'Is  the  larch  healthy? — T think 
I may  say  it  is. 

5158.  There  is  not  much  canker? — No;  very  little. 

5159.  You  ought  to  get  eighty  tons  per  acre  at  forty 
years  old  ? — Do  you  mean  to  clear  the  whole  place  ? 

5160.  Yes? — I have  never  done  that. 

5161.  They  get  that  in  places  ?— How  many  trees  is 
that  allowing  to  the  acre  ? 

5162.  About  400  trees  forty  years  old  ? — I have  cut 
trees  over  a ton  weight. 

5163.  Yes  ; that  would  be,  say,  a.  ton  each  '-  Those 
are  only  in  favoured  spots. 

5164.  It  is  much  better  to  make  an  estimate  per 
acre  than  by  casual  felling? — Yes. 

5165.  Was  there  anything  else  besides  larch?— 
Spruce  and  silver;  but  not  very  much.  I wish  there 
had  been  more. 

5166.  What  did  you  get  for  the  spruce? — I tried 
to  make  it  out  the  other  day.  It  works  out  to  about 
10s.  a ton.  I could  not  get  10s.  a ton  for  larch  now. 

5167.  How  is  that? — The  prices  have  gone  down,  I 
suppose. 

5168.  Spruce  is  better? — Spruce,  after  cutting  it 
up.  The  larch  I always  sold  standing;  the  spruce 
after  cutting  down  and  planking. 

5169.  The  10s.  for  the  spruce  meant  after  conver- 
sion ? — Yes. 

5170.  So,  really,  it  would  probably  be  about  5s. 
standing— it  would  cost  you  about  half  as  much  again 
to  convert  it,  I should  think? — I mean  that  I make 
that  out  of  the  spruce. 

5171.  After  paying  all  expenses? — After  paying  all 
expenses. 

5172.  So.  really,  it  is  just  as  profitable  as  larch? — 
More  so,  I think.  I don’t  think  I could  get  more 
than  about  7s.  6(7.  a ton  now  for  larch. 

5173.  Was  the  spruce  the  same  age  as  the  larch? — 

5174.  How  about  the  silver  firs? — The  same  age, 
too. 

5175.  Also  the  same  price? — Yes.  I think,  as  a 
rule,  the  silver  is  even  bigger  than  the  spruce. 

5176.  Of  good  quality  otherwise  ?— -Very  good. 

5177.  The  spruce  was  not  at  all  gone  at  the  heart, 
but  was  perfectly  sound? — Quite  so. 

5178.  You  had  no  hard-woods? — Very  little.  Not 
enough  to  form  an  opinion  on. 

5179.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Is  there  much  land 
in  your  neighbourhood  at  all  suitable  for  planting : 
you  said  there  was  some  land  you  would  like  to  plant 
i f you  could  get  it — is  there  much  of  that  ? — There  is 
a great  deal  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  I am 
just  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  mountains.  When  you 
get  up  higher  you  get  out  of  the  land  that  is  too  good 
to  plant,  and  you  get  into  the  land  that  is  about, 
suitable  for  it,  until  you  get  up  too  high.  It  is  then 
too  windy. 

5180.  How  is  that  land  used  now  ? — It  is  nearly  al- 
together grazed. 

5181.  Is  it  valuable  grazing  land,  or  could  it  be  got 
at  a reasonable  price  for  the  purpose  of  planting?— 
It  depends  upon  whom  you  get  it  from  very  much. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  any  of  the  land  that  is  being 
sold  to  tenants  now. 

5182.  That  was  of  value  to  them  for  grazing  ? I 
don’t  think  it  is  of  very  much  value.  I don't  sup- 
pose it  is  worth  5s.  an  acre. 

5183.  That  is  a good  deal?— I mean  to  say  they 
pay  that-  for  it. 

5184.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Your  lordship  has 
had  experience  of  planting  on  that  class  of  land  ?— 
Some  of  it. 

5185.  How  does  timber  thrive  there?— It  is  doing 
very  well. 

5186  What  would  you  estimate  as  the  annual  acre- 
age va  lue  of  file  land  that  you  have  planted  up  the  sides 


of  those  mountains  ? — It  was  all  mixed  up.  There 
are  some  little  bits  that  are  good — most  of  it  was 
bog ; some  of  it  w.as  heath— it  would  be  very  hard  to 
estimate. 

5187.  Would  you  put  2s.  an  acre  on  it? — I would, 


5188.  About  what  estimate?— I would  say  l 


5189.  On  that  land,  the  annual  rent  of  which  would 
be  2.s.  6(7.  an  acre,  the  woods  have  thriven  well?—. 
They  have;  in  places  where  they  were  sheltered. 

5190.  What  aspect  do  you  find  best? — I could  not 
tell  you  that,  because  I had  to  take  the  aspect,  as  I 
found  it. 

5191.  The  aspect  there  is  generally  northern  ?— Yes. 

5192.  According  to  the  valleys  it  would  be  to  the 
north-east  or  the  north-west? — It-  is  mostly  north- 
west, the.  places  I have  in  my  mind  now. 

5193.  The  north-west  wind  is  pretty  strong  ? -It  is 
sheltered  there  from  them  a great  deal.  It  is  prac- 
tically in  a kind  of  cup.  There  is  another  hill  comes 
up  here  to  the  north-west,  of  it. 

5194.  So  it  has  shelter  on  the  north-west  side?— 
Yes ; it  is  not  so  very  exposed. 

5195.  If  they  were  exposed  to  the  north-west  wind 
do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  woods  ?— I think  the 
south-west  is  the  worst.  I don’t  think  the  north- 
west- is  so  severe. 

5196.  Along  the  slopes  of  these,  mountains  you  have 
practically  no  south-west  aspect  ? — No  ; but  you  have 
a great  deal  of  south-west  wind. 

5197.  No;  but  I am  talking  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains now.  It  is  all  either  north-east  or  north-west 
aspect  ? — Yes. 

5198.  So  you  think  the  aspect  is  suitable  all  along 
the  range?— I think  it  is  quite  suitable  for  some 
timber. 

5199.  To  what  height  do  you  think  you  might  go 
on  those  hills? — I think  that  depends  on  the  shelter 
altogether.  If  there  was  shelter  you  blight  plant 
them  all  hut  the  top. 

5200.  That  would  be  some  1,400  or  1,500  feet,  I 
expect  ? — It  would  be  about  from  1,200  to  1,600. 

5201.  They  are  rather  free  from  peat,  those  hills? 
—In  some  parts  they  are  covered  with  peat.  In  other 
parts  they  are  not. 

5202.  It  is  not  deep  peat  ? —Not  very ; not-  at  the 


top. 

5203.  Have  you  planted  in  the  peat  ?— Yes. 

5204.  On  that  shallow  peat? — Yes. 

5205.  How  did  the  trees  do  there?— The  Scotch 
fir  did  pretty  well.  The  larch  did  not  do  so  well. 

5206.  What  depth  of  peat  would  there  be— two  or 
three  feet  ? — Yes  ; I should  think  so. 

5207.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil 
was  when  the  roots  got  below  the  peat? — It  is  the 
top  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  all  slaie  up  there. 

5208.  But  it  is  not  solid  rock? — No;  it  is  very 
much  crushed  and  bent  and  twisted. 

5209.  And  there  .are  patches  of  clay  in  between 
them  ? — Yes. 

5210.  In  fact-,  those  mountains  differ  from  others: 
they  are  not  the  solid  rock  at  all  ?— They  have  all 
been  crushed  by  the  ice. 

5211.  That  is,  rock  and  clay  between? — Yes. 

5212.  You  find  that  a suitable  nutriment  for  'he 
timber? — They  Seem  to  do  pretty  well  on  it.  lh{7 
would  do  better  on  better  land. 

5213.  Taking  that  'range  commencing  at  tastifl; 

connell  and  going  away  down  to  Kinnitty,  wna 
would  be  your  idea  of  the  slope,  speaking  generally- 
There  is  a tremendous  range  of  mountains  there!"" 
It  is  not  all  the  same  range.  Say  from  Castleconn 
to  Roscrea,  where  the  second  begins.  On  the  o 1 
mountains  you  gH  the  southern  aspect.  . , , 

5214.  Do  ‘you  think  a great  deal  of  planting  nugiu 
be  done  in  that  district  ?— Yes.  Thousands  of  acre 
might  be  planted  there. 

5215.  Those  higher  mountains  to  the  south,  on  , 

mines  and  awav  on  towards  Keeper  Hill,  could  p 
ing  be  done  on  them?— Yes.  I know  several  wo« 
on  them  that  ha.ve  done  very  well.  a 

5216.  There  would  be  a difficulty  in  gating  *' 
timber  out? — There  are  plenty  of  good  roads. 

5217.  Chairman.— There  is  a station  now  ■ 
Shallee  ? — That  is  a very  hard  one  to  get  at- 

is  an  awful  hill  to  go  up  among  these  mountai  • 

5218.  Most  Rev  Dr.  Kelly.— But  you  think 
a great  deal  of  planting  might  be  done  alo  g 
slopes  ? — Yes. 
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5219.  And  the  land  is  suitable  ?— Quite. 

5220.  If  it  could  be  got  out  of  the  hands  of  owners 
and  tenants  at  a reasonable  price? — Yes. 

5221.  It.  is  not  very  valuable  for  grazing?— I don’t 
suppose  it  is;  but  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the 
value  of  these  mountain  grazings. 

5222.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  heather?— No;  the 
grass  grows  up  very  high  on  some  of  those  mountain 
ranges. 

5223.  They  are  green  up  to  a certain  height  and 
black  above  it,  and  the  heather,  I think,  is  rather 
strong? — In  some  places;  but  in  some  places  the  grass 
grows  up  to  above  1,000  feet  a good  deal. 

5224.  Beyond  1,000  feet  would  be  too  high  for 
planting? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

5225.  You  stated  that  you  would  not  regard  plant- 
ing as  a sound  investment,  I think  I gathered  that 
you  rather  meant  to  say  it  was  a long-distance  in- 
vestment., and  that  no  profit  would  come  in  the  life- 
time of  the  capitalist-  ? — I think  I rather  meant  both. 

5226.  Within  a few  years  you  would  have  a sport- 
ing return  ? — That  would  be  an  inducement'  to  carry 
on. 

5227  Of  course  the  sporting  return  has  also  an 
economic  value? — Yes. 

5228.  It  is  not  merely  the  enjoyment  of  the  sports- 
man, but  it.  is  a thing  that  men  are  willing  to  pay 
for?— Yes;  but  little  woods  of  two  or  three  acres 
would  have  no  value  at  all  for  sporting;  and  none 
of  it-  would  have  any  sporting  value  unless  it.  was 
well  taken  cake  of. 

5229.  Chairman. — I think  what  the  Bishop  means 
is  that  if  forestry  operations  are  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale  the  sporting  rights  would  be  an  asset?— 
Yes,  I think  they  would.  They  would  begin  almost 
at.  once. 

v TUI::1  ReV>  Dl'  Kelly-~ After  a half-dozen 

5231.  No  doubt  a person  must  wait  a considerable 
time  for  a return  for  his  money? — Yes. 

5232  And  while  planting  may  not  bs  an  invest- 
ment that,  would  bring  you,  as  in  some  cases  it  seems 
to  bring.  10  per  cent,  compound  interest,  wh'ch  is  a 
very  good  return,  but-  one  would  expect  that-  in 
ordinary  planting  it  would  bring  2 or  3 per  cent,  of 
a return  ?— I think  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  I don’t 
know  enough  about  it  to  say  that. 

5233.  Of  course,  an  immense  deal  will  depend,  first, 

| le  ,val,ue  °{  W land,  and,  secondly,  on  the  ex- 
p antln8-  We  had  evidence  here  of  planting 
n which  m one  case,  the  land  was  offered  at  £1  an 
acre,  and  ln  another  instance  at  £2  an  acre.  Then, 
“X  ‘f  flense  of  planting,  we  had  a very  expert 
authority  here,  and  the  detailed  figures  of  a gentle- 
t"aVvh.0  llad  great  personal  experience,  who  was  able 

ratwi  an' i d°  o!  °Perations.  fencing  included,  for 
'atber  less  than  £3  an  acre. 

Montgomery. -A  fair  average  of  the  evidence 
'/ould  b8  tlrat  £S  an  acre  would  be  a fairer  thing. 

,M“‘  Rev  D,,  Kdit—Do  you  mean  tlie ex- 

Pense  oi  planting? 

U»  y°NTeOMEBY. — Everything— fencing  -and 

■vdLd  'l/'nr  T :f  planting  I btn  don/. by  at 

tl'em  (iowlf1  t?!  »f  «•  fees  -md  putting 

tow  it  ' Jl,ap  ls  'all. 

could  n5°LimUCh  did  the  plants  cost?— I 

tractor.  I don’ftoi  T|?at  1S  Nhat  1 gave  tlle  con' 

5239  Wacfe  t.  ow  ,I0W  much  he  hod  from  it, 

5240  Of  J*  by  P;tt‘ng  he  planted  ?— Yes. 
notching?  ti!X  Bating  is  more  expensive  than 

Pat'S* L*"»;  to.%  (Of  notch  planting. 

te  MponsiwTT  *5  *55“  U Mg  tvonH 

could.  ' 1 nl,ade  th6  Mst  bargain  with  him  I 
5242  Tlier 

small  p]aX';‘1  ,a  difference  in  price  between 

thing  to  £15  an  g Plants  ; so  you  might  ran  up  the 
would  prcbahfv  ln„“lost  “‘stances  your  plants 

now  what iL  £2  *°  S0N  an  ?~I  don’t 

largo.  y may  have  cost,  but  they  were  not 

Man’ofi.y'SX™  Elant"?  *t  Thirteen,,  for 
*»«,  >npp],inl  ti?  **  P‘lt*n&  under  £5  an 
“»•  (iSTthf  ‘fe*  >nd  everything.  I have  just 
« 10,  P'*ee.  Tor  notching  it  is  afcnt 

t®43.  Most  Rev  T>r  v 

' Dp-  Keley— If  planting  could  be 


lig,U1'e?’  ^ud  you  could  buy  the  land  for  Dec.  13,  1907. 
£2  an  acre  .and  plant  for,  say,  £4  an  acre,  that  — 
would  be  £6,  do  you  think  you  could  have  .a  return  Tlie  Right 
on  your  money  at  those  figures  ? — I think  you  would.  J?on-  ,J-ord 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Of  course  if  the  land  and  I)unalle.v- 
toe  plants  are  going  to  cost  you  from  £15  to  £20  an 
a°coA  a8ree  that  you  could  not  have  a return. 

5244  Chairman.— There  is  another  element  of  value 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  returns 
fiom  forestry  ; that  is  the  scientific  .and  systematic 
mangement  of  woods  for  commercial  results.  I take 
it  your  woods  are  managed  in  the  usual  way  of  a 
private  owner  who  considers  the  amenities  of  the 
woods  in  various  ways,  perhaps  even  more  than  their 
commercial  value?— I am  sure  they  have  not  been 
managed  as  well  as  they  might  have  been  managed. 

' X ought  have  been  managed  better. 

5245.  Managing  them  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sport-,  but  expressly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
commencal  returns  to  he  obtained  from  the  woods  is 
a somewhat  rare  thing  in  these  countries  ; and  if  the 
woods  are  managed  for  commercial  purposes  more  can 
be  got  out-  of  them  than  if  sport  and  other  objects  are 
lfkd"  lnt°  acc0ullt?~T  should  think  that  is  very 

5246.  I mean  that  results  such  as  yours  and  these 
oi  many  other  private  owners  which  are  based  upon 
a system  of  management  that  had  in  mind  sport  and 
other  purposes  would  not  show  up  so  favourably 
on  an  estimate  ,as  results  based  upon  purely  conuner- 

•A!W"I-I«I  1 rare  the,  probably 
imgnt  have  been  managed  more  scientifically,  but  at 
the  same  time  when  you  have  .a  storm  like  what  we 
had,  that  blows  down  five  or  six  .acres  all  in  a bean 
youcannot  do  that  scientifically. 

Chairman—  Quite  so.  That  is  an  act  of  God, 

which  has  sometimes  to  be  taken  into  account, 

• + Mr« W’  Redmond>  m.p— Apart  from  the  de- 
sirability of  encouraging  private  owners  of  land  to 
plant  for  themselves,  I would  like  to  ask,  if  you  don’t 
imnd  teBing  me,  what  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion 
tinat  the  Government  should  take  up  the  matter  in 
Ireland,  and  acquire  suitable  lands,  and  expend  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  planting  them  and  mak- 

l^rieX£™!ineUitS’  aS,  al'e  doi“g  in  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales?— I think  it  is  the  onfv 
way  in  which  you  can  get  any  quantity  of  planting 
m this  country.  . 

5248.  You  think  that  is  a thing  that  tire  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do?— Yes. 

5249.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  given  any  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  money  leav- 
ing this  country  every  year  for  -quit  and  Crown  rents? 

—No ; I don’t  think  I have. 

5250.  Between  £30,000  and  £40,000  go  in  that  way 
every  year  from  Ireland,  and  none  of  it  is  spent  in 
Ireland  at  all.  It  is  given  to  woods  and  forests  in 
England.  Out  of  this  money  in  England  and  Scot- 
and  they  have  recently  purchased  estates,  but  they 
have  given  no  return  to  Ireland  at  all.  I am  sure 
you  don  t think  that  Ls  fair?— T think  it  would  be  a 
stead  * 1U1S  lf  We  C°Uld  lay  ft  out  1 11  tllis  country  in- 

5251  At  least  the  money  that  comes  from  that?— 

' es  I lf  that  could  be  done  it  would  help. 

5252  Chairman— Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  what  part  County  Councils  could  take  in  reference 
to  small  woods  and  plantations  in  a county  that  are 

passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlords? I am 

soiiry  to  say  I don’t  think  they  could  take  any. 

5253.  Why  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion?—! 
think  they  want  to  be  managed  on  a much  more  scien- 
i C ™ S 1 lan,  — County  Councils  would  be  able  to 
do.  they  would  have  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it 
for  them. 

Most  Rev.  Dr  Kelly— The  County  Committees  of 
Agriculture  would  be  rather  the  authority  ; that  is 
not  the  Council  directly,  but  the  Committee  under 
tlie  Council.  The  Committee  of  Agriculture  would 
be  brought  into  direct  connection  with  a central 
forestry  authority.  They  would  be  ready,  if  applied 
to,  to  aid  agricultural  matters  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  some  central  authority,  some  expert 
authority.  ‘ 1 

5254.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p— The  County  Coun- 
cils taking  charge  of  the  woods  having  custody  of 
them  ? — I should  much  rather  see  them  in  change  of 
some  central  authority  altogether. 

5255.  Chairman.— It  might  be  impracticable  to 
have  a central  authority  act  as  custodian  of  a niim- 

2 C 2 
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ber  of  local  woods.  There  is  a grade  of  plantations 
too  small  for  a central  authority  to  take  up,  and  too 
large  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants.  These 
might  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  County  Council 
under  expert  .advice  and  supervision  from  the  central 
authority  ?— I am  very  much  afraid  that  tliat  sort  of 
plantation  is  one  that  won’t  be  very  profitable. 

5256.  It  would  not  be  profitable,  but  you  would  not 
like  to  see  them  destroyed? — No. 

5257.  You  think  it  would  be  .a  pity  from  every 
point  of  view  to  have  them  cut  down  ?— A great  pity, 
indeed. 

5258.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  them  ?-  -Yes. 

5259.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
working  of  the  County  Committees,  that  is,  the 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture  ?— Slightly. 

5260.  They  have  certain  experts  under  their  charge 
to  carry  out  their  schemes,  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department.  That-  ensures  that 
the  expert  work  is  carefully  attended  to.  If  there 
was  a similar  system  in  the  management  of  these 
woodlands,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that?— No; 
but  I don’t  know  anything  .about  the  management  of 
any  woods  by  the  Department. 

5261.  It  is  altogether  a new  idea.  These  woods 
are  in  nobody’s  hands  at  present  ?— They  certainly 
ought  to  'be  managed  by  somebody. 

5262.  You  are  of  that  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  let  them  go  derelict  or  be  cut  down  ? — It 
seems  a great-  mistake  to  let  any  of  the  trees  be  cut 


unless  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  They  are  all 
being  cut  about  me  at  present.  All  the  hedgerow 
timber  in  some  places  is  being  made  a clean  sweep  of. 

5263.  North  Tipperary— in  fact,  the  whole  of  Tip- 
perary — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  in  Ire- 
land in  the  matter  of  hedgerow  timber  ?— Yes. 

5264.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.i\— Hedgerow  timber 
often  interferes  with  the  crops?— That  is  what  they 
think. 

5265.  It  does  as  a matter  of  fact  ?— ‘Some  of  it  does. 
I don’t  think  it  all  does. 

. Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Where  the  field  is  over- 
cast with  heavy  trees  you  will  -always  see  a difference 
in  the  crop.  The  injurious  hedgerow  timber  I would 
not  mind  cutting  down. 

5266.  ■Chairman. — Is  there  much  timber  being  cut 
by  timber  merchants  purchasing  from  landowners?— 
Yes  ; I think  a good  deal. 

5267.  Have  you  seen  any  attempt  to  replant  it?- 
I have  not  seen,  but  I have  heard  of  one  wood  that- 
was  bought  by  a merchant,  -and  he  is  cutting  it  all 
down,  I believe,  and  I hear  he  is  planting  up  suitable 
places  with  apple  trees. 

5268.  The  timber  merchant  liimself  ?— Yes. 

5269.  That  is  a wood  of  his  own  ? — Yes. 

5270.  Ts  that  Mr.  Evans?— Yes.  I don't  know  whe- 
ther he  is  planting  the  rest  of  the  wood  with  anything 
else. 

5271.  In  most  of  the  cases  you  are  acquainted  with 
in  which  the  woods  are  -being  cut  down  in  that  way 
replanting  -is  not  being  done? — I don’t-  think  so. 


John  Shannon,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 

5272.  Chairman.— You  represent  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  of 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

5273.  He  is  -a  manufacturer  of  timber  ; you  use  a 

fair  amount  of  Irish  timber  every  year?— Yes,  about 
2,000  tons.  . , „ 

5274.  You  also  use  some  foreign  timber  ?— Yes ; 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  foreign. 

5275.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your 
firm  ?— About  120  to  130,  I should  say,  would  be  the 
average. 

5276.  What  do  you  manufacture  timber  into 
chiefly  ? — The  foreign  timber  is  manufactured  into 
joinery  work  and  to  supply  builders  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses. 

5277.  What  else  do  you  manufacture  the  foreign 
timber  into?— It  is  made  into  butter  packages  also 
of  a different  description  to  the  native  timber  ones. 

5278.  The  native  timber  you  use  for  butter 
packages  ? — Yes.  The  native  timber  which  we  use  for 
butter  packages  is  beech  chiefly. 

5279.  Do  you  use  any  other  timber  ?— Not  in  butter 
packages.  We  use  native  timber  for  rough  packing- 
cases  and  casks,  -bacon  casks. 

5280.  For  the  Limerick  bacon  merchants? — Fort-lie 
Limerick  bacon  merchants  and  others. 

5281.  What  do  you  use  for  that  ? - Chiefly  spruce 
and  Scotch  fir. 

5282.  Your  market  is  chiefly  an  Irish  market  ?— 
Chiefly. 

5283.  You  don’t  export  ?— Very  little. 

5284.  And  it  is  chiefly  with  the  creameries  and 
with  the  bacon  manufacturers  so  far  as  the  packages 
and  casks  are  concerned  ? — So  far  as  the  home  timber 
is  concerned. 

5285.  But  -the  foreign  timber  is  on  sale  for 
builders  and  general  purposes  ?— Exactly. 

5286.  Have  you  noticed  -any  signs  of  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  Irish-grown  timber  ? — Yes ; we  find  it 
a groat  deal  more  difficult  to  get  timber  now  than  we 
did  years  'ago — native  timber. 

5287.  Do  you  find  it  dearer?— Yes.  The  price  is 

gone  up,  to  my  own  knowledge,  25  to  40  per  cent,  for 
beech. 

5288.  For  the  native  beech  ? — Yes. 

5289.  Within  what  period? — About  15  years. 

5290.  You  find  it  harder  to  obtain  a supply  of  it? 

- Yes. 

5291.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  chiefly? — Chiefly 
from  North  Tipperary  our  supply  comes,  and  from 
parts  of  Clare. 

5292.  Do  you  keep  any  men  who  fell  timber,  and 
do  work  of  that  soft? — Not  permanently. 

5293.  When  you  buy  the  timber  do  you  buy  it- 


James  M'Mahon,  Limerick,  examined, 
standing? — We  sometimes  -buy  it  standing,  and  some- 
times buy  it  delivered  at  the  railway  or  in  the  yard. 

5294.  When  you  buy  it  standing  you  are  obliged  to 
cut  it  away,  to  cut  the  wood  clear? — Not-  always.  We 
generally  mark  the  timber  that  we  require.  " ® 
don’t  remove  the  immature  timber,  as  a rule,  because 
that  would  be  of  very  little  value  to  us. 

5295.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Is  the  timber  marked 
on  any  basis  of  thinning,  or  do  you  simply  take  all 
the  timber  that  is  suitable  for  your  purpose  ?— The 
seller  generally  looks  after  that-. 

5296.  Does  he  actually  do  so  in  practice  ?— He  does, 

as  a rale,  look  .after  it,  and  a tree  that-  might  be 
suitable  for  our  business  if  he  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  remove  it-  he  would  not  allow  us 
to  do  it.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  the  woods 
are  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  cut  down  and 
cleared  off.  , 

5297.  If  you  buy  a wood  of  that  sort  the  seller  will 
compel  you  to  clear  it,  will  he  not,  even  of  the  im- 
mature wood  that  is  useless  to  you?— I understand 
that  that  is  the  practice,  but  I have  no  experience  ol 

5298.  Mr.  Wm.  Redmond,  m.p— What  part  of  Clare 

do  you  get  the  timber  from?— From  within  about 
twelve  miles  of  Limerick,  beyond  Cratloe  and  N 
milebridge.  _ . „ 

5299.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Do  you  go  as  fai  as 
Glenomera,  beyond  Broadford? — Yes.  We  took  a 

of  timber  from  there  some  years  .ago.  ,, 

5300.  How  many  miles  from  Limerick  is  tnau 

About  seven  miles.  . . 

5301.  Chairman.— Have  you  taken  any  timber  tro 
Cratloe?— No.  The  timber  at  Cratloe  is  all  small. 

5302.  Mr.  Wm.  Redmond,  m.p.— Is  there  an} 
planting  in  any  of  these  places  at  all  ?— I have 

of  very  little.  , , . . , v«t  to 

5303.  To  any  extent  worth  -speaking  of Hot 

any  extent  worth  speaking  of.  , . 

5304.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  the  imported 

ber  do  you  find  the  prices  increasing  of  late 
prices  of  imported  timber  have  gone  up  ol  la  ■ . 

5305.  Has  the  quality  deteriorated  ?— Some  desc  P 
tions  very  much. 

5306.  What  descriptions  ?— Pitch  pine,  for  1“9“n  in 

That  class  of  timber  has  deteriorated  very 
recent  years.  . 

5307.  So  there  is  a prospect  of  the  prices  of  foreig 
timber  going  up? — It  looks  very  like  it. 

5308.  There  is  a corresponding  prospect  of  the  su 
ply  of  Irish  timber  running  short?  Tes. 

5309.  If  the  supply  of  Irish  timber  runs  very  ® 
indeed,  would  it  have  a serious  influence  o 
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business  ? — It  would  indeed,  especially  the  supply  of 

5310.  How  would  it  affect  it? — It  would  perhaps 
compel  us  to  go  to  Germany  and  places  like  that  for 
the  supplies  of  timber  of  the  quality  that  we  put  into 
butter  packages  at  present. 

5311.  That  would  make  it  harder  for  you  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  makers  of  these  boxes  ? — Yes  ; much 

5312.  At  present  you  have  competition  with  some 
•of  the  Dutch  box  manufacturers  in  your  trade? — Yes, 
but  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a dis- 
tinction as  regards  these  butter  packages.  The  wood 
for  boxes  comes  from  Sweden  and  Norway  chiefly, 
but  then  the  packages  to  which  I refer,  as  made  out 
of  beech,  are  the  firkins  or  kegs  or  kiels  and  round 
packages,  as  they  are  called. 

5313.  The  pyramid  boxes  are  made  from  the  foreign 
timber  ? — Yes. 

5314.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Are  you  still  making 
those  large  firkins  to  contain  70  lbs.  of  butter? — No. 
Those  are  only  used  in  the  very  smallest  proportion. 

5315.  They  are  still  used  in  West  Clare  ? — Yes  ; 
in  Clare  and  Kerry. 

5316.  These  firkins  used  to  be  made  of  American 
oak  ?— Yes. 

5317.  Are  they  now  made  of  beech? — No.  They  are 
still  made  of  American  oak. 

5318.  Wliat  was  the  reason  for  making  them 
•of  American  oak? — It  was  said  the  oak  did  not  give 
any  extraneous  flavour  to  butter  and  that  the  butter 
kept  well  in  it. 

5319.  Was  not  the  beech  used  for  that  same  reason  ? 
— Yes 

5320.  Because  it  is  tasteless? — It  is. 

5321.  Was  the  beech  more,  or  less,  tasteless  than  the 
0|lkl  I <nm  not  able  to  offer  an  opinion  on  that  point. 
I should  say  personally  that  the  beech  would  impart 
less  taste  than  the  oak,  because  it  is  submitted  to  a 
better  process  for  drying  and  seasoning. 

5322.  But  the  beech  is  more  porous  than  the  oak  ? — 

1 would  not  say  so. 

5323.  We  had  evidence  from  the  railway  people  to 
the  effect  that  beech  would  absorb  more  creosote  than 
a"y  °ihD  dasi s of  timber ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

5324.  Beech  sleepers,  the  wood  of  which  is  cheapest 
are  dearest  when  creosoted  owing  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  creosote  that  they  absorb  ? — I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

5325.  Chairman.— You  are  firmly  convinced  that  if 
ome  steps  are  not  taken  to  check  the  depletion  of 
aSS*  wil1  Seriously  ham?er  your  business?- 

5326.  And  mnke  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  compete 

-““S"  manufacturers  than  now?— Yes. 

„.  m'f  IK  Pi'oGably  even  oblige  you  to  disemploy 
lof  your  hi«ids  ?— It  may  have  that  result, 
timl,  ..-'  ti  °I'  .co!mder  this  matter  of  replacing  the 
A vow t'3-  1S  hemg  cut  away  a serious  question? — 
!e*'10us  question. 

5329.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.—  Is  the  land  in  Clare 


where  this  timber  is  being  cut  and  not  replanted  T i oi. 
available  now  for  planting?— I cannot  say.  ha 

5330.  Do  you  know  the  land  ?— I do  not.  I have  not  q’ 
seen  this  land  where  we  are  getting  our  supplies  from 

at  present. 

5331.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  suitable 
for  anything  else  or  not?— There  is  one  plot  of  land 
that  I have  in  my  mind  where  we  are  getting  timber 
from  that  would  be  very  suitable. 

5332.  Where  is  that  ?— It  is  within  five  miles  of  the 
city. 

5333.  Do  you  know  the  County  Clare  ?—  Slightly. 

5334.  Do  you  think  is  there  a good  deal  of  land 
there  suitable  for  planting  that  might  be  . acquired  on 
reasonable  terms? — I do. 

5335.  It  is  not  very  valuable  for  anything  else  ? — It 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be. 

5336.  Do  you  get  any  wood  from  up  above  Scariff  at 
all  ? — Sometimes  we  get  beech  and  fir  and  spruce  from 
the  district. 

5337.  Do  you  make  a good  many  of  the  firkins  used 
for  salt  butter  in  Clare  ? — No. 

5338.  Where  do  they  get  them  from  ? — I should  say 
malb  iv 6 made  locally’  say>  in  Ennis  and  Miltown- 

5339*.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — How  do  the  local 
coopers  get  their  supplies  of  American  oak  ?— They 
get  them  through  Limerick  merchants. 

5340.  Through  Limerick  and  other  merchants?— 

Yes.  Some  of  them  are  bought  direct  from  Liverpool 
people.  1 

5341.  They  are  already  made  into  staves?— Not  into 
the  staves  that  are  used  eventually  in  the  firkins,  but 
into  what  are  called  staves.  Logs  perhaps  would  be 
a better  term. 


5343.  If  the  supply  of  Irish  beech  runs  out  for  the 
manufacture  of  casks  and  kiels  and  other  things  of 
tins  description  you  say  you  would  have  to  fall  back 
on  German  beech? — I should  say  so. 

5344  If  you  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  German 
beech  clo  you  think,  considering  the  freight,  vou  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  makers  who  use 
German  beech  for  making  kegs  and  kiels  ?— It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

5345.  So  the  result  in  all  probability  would  be  that 
tins  particular  trade  should  be  left  to  the  Dutch?— 
We  should  suffer  considerably  by  it. 

5346.  For  the  otta  package  the  square  packages. 
•yoJL  Swedish  and  Norwegian  timber  ? — Yes. 

5347.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  use  of 
poplar  for  those  packages  ?— Not  for  those  packages. 

5348.  Have  you  used  poplar  for  any  of  the  butter 
packages  —No.  The  colour  of  the  wood  of  poplar  is 
against  it  for  that  purpose. 

5349.  So  you  think  it  is  not  suitable  for  use J-  T 
There  ^ “,the  black  poplar  generally  grown. 
There  is  a class  of  poplar  that  is  called  Aspen  that 
would  be  a very  nice  wood  for  the  purpose. 


Councillor  Squire,  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Riddell  & Co.,  Belfast,  examined 


anf5r;CH^M?AN-~YoV  represent  Messrs.  Riddell 
am  the  owne? ($  “anufacturers-  °f  Belfast  ?-Yes.  I 

mamffaJure  ?— We  8Ase  °f  Arish  timber  “ your 

5352  A he,  A ie  fine,  not  so  very  much, 
tons  a yea r1  1 much  do  you  use?— About  1,000 

yesf  tn  ^lueSenolinCipaUy  Ilish  timber  ?— In  weight, 

sive  foods'?  v?'8",  tlmbei;  tllat  You  use  are  expen- 
5355^  .ITS,;  mahogany,  and  so  on. 

-Yes.  1S  tlle  cluef  foreign  timber  that  you  use  ? 

,hands,  do  you  employ  in  your 
5357.  Whit  k llav;e  about  eighty. 

SuPPly  the  mills.011  make  chiefly  are  bobbins  ?— We 

erport’af well'16  N°ltl1  of  Ireland  linen  trade?— We 

belgiumT°a ndhi;LCsi 7 UTf  • d°  you  export  ?-France, 
'ils,a  and  it  is  hardl„  V 1S  ,a  very  sr>iall  amount  to 

5360,  And  to  V „ JMr  to  Put  **  in. 

to  England,  I suppose  ?-Yes. 


5361.  But  your  business  is  mostly  in  Ireland,  in 
the  North? — Yes. 

5362.  Has  it  been  the  experience  of  your  firm  that 
there  is  a diminution  in  the  supply  of  Irish  timber? 
—Yes.  It  is  getting  further  away  from  us. 

5363.  Is  the  price  increasing  in  consequence  ? — Of 
course  the  tendency  is  that  way  undoubtedly.  It  is 
the  railway  freights  that  will  have  that  effect. 

5364.  Do  you  mean  that  as  the  source  of  supply 
gets  further  from  the  manufacturer  the  rates  make 
it  dearer?— Yes.  Up  to  recent  years  I should  say 
there  was  not  very  much  in  that,  but  undoubtedly 
now  we  are  having  to  go  further  for  it. 

5365.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  a serious  prospect  that 
the  supply  of  Irish  timber  is  diminishing? — It  is  a 
serious  prospect  for  us,  as  manufacturers,  in  this 
way,  that  if  Irish  timber  disappears  we  shall  have  to 
go  elsewhere  for  our  timber— that  is  wliat  we  and 
other  people  will  do— and,  of  course,  it  will  cost 
everybody  more. 

5366.  It  will  cost  the  consumer  more? — Yes. 

5367.  It  will,  to  some  extent,  hamper  the  position 
of  your  business? — Yes. 


Squire! 
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5368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage,  from  vour  point  of  view  as  a manufacturer, 
if  steps  could  be  taken  to  replant  and  keep  up  the 
supplv  of  local  timber?— Yes,  but  you  don  t ask  me 
it  it  will  pay.  I think  from  my  point  of  view  as  a 
manufacturer  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous 

5369.  As  a manufacturer  you  think  it  would  be 


for  agriculture  and  has  not  any  substantial  value  for 
grazing,  then  you  would  not  object  to  the  planting  up 
of  that  land?— No;  if,  as  I said,  care  is  taken  to 
plant  the  proper  timber.  Of  course  that  is  a very 
elementary  suggestion  to  make,  but  it  is  a very  im- 
portant one,  because  timber  has  been  planted  in  places 
utterly  unsuitable  and  with  the  result  that  it  did  not 


advantageous? — Yes. 

5370  You  wish  to  draw  a distinction  between  that 
n„,l  t.Vi h frrowth  of  the  timber  as  a commercial  under- 


and the  growth  of  the  timber  as  a commercial  under- 
taking—is  that  your  point  when  you  speak  of  its 
not  paving?- Yes  ; if  I were  at  all  to  launch  out  on 
that  question  I would  say  a word  or  two,  but  perhaps 
the  time  has  not  come  ; perhaps  you  will  lead  me  up 

t°5371t  I would  wish  to  have  this  statement  clearly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  your  business  as  a manu- 
facturer— is  it  of  great  importance  that  the  supply  ot 
Irish  timber  should  be  maintained  ?— Yes 

5371a.  And  it  would  be  a great  advantage  it  it 
could  be  increased? — Yes. 

5372  You  say  you  wish  to  launch  out f — i am 
not  going  to  launch  out  much,  because  I have 
not  much  experience.  All  I have  to  say  is 
1 am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  planting  ot 
timber  will  never  pay  where  other  crops  can  be 
raised.  That,  in  a word,  is  simply  you  may  take  as 
much  out  of  that  as  you  like  and  read  between  the 
lines.  That  is  an  axiom  to  my  mind.  1 was  veiy 
indignant  at  the  tenants  who  are  buying  up  the  lands 
cutting  down  every  stick  they  can  turn  into  money 
I think  it  is  very  unfair,  and  I am  not  sure  that  1 did 
not  say  in  my  answer  to  your  very  last  written  query 
that  they  should  replant  where  they  cut-  down,  but  the 
more  I think  over  that,  whilst  I think  that  it  is  right, 

I do  not  see  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  enforce 
it,  and  therefore  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
only  way  would  be  for  the  Government  to  plant  very 

^5373.  You  think  that  that  would  be  a good  thing 
for  the  Government  to  do?— Not  immediately.  It 
would  not  pay  immediately,  and  it  might  not  pay 
directly.  What  I mean  by  directly  is,  1 think  it 
would  be  the  manufactures  that  would  spring  up  and 
ought  to  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
Take,  for  instance,  round  about  Ailesbury  m Bucking- 
hamshire, where  the  chair  manufactures  sprang  up 
because  of  the  timber  being  round  about-  there.  J 
suppose  that  is  going  now,  but  I saw  in  the  paper 
that  someone  had  said  about  the  enormous  number 
of  tons  of  timber  that  went  to  England — I think  it 
was  30,000  tons  to  one  English  firm— I was  aware  of 
20,000,  but  did  not  know  of  30,000. 

5374.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— From  Ireland  ?— Yes. 
That  is  where  the  timber  very  largely  goes  to.  When 
you  have  at  least  20,000  tons  a year  going  to  England 
in  the  rough  state  you  cannot  expect  it  to  last  long 
if  you  continue  that. 

5375.  Your  view  is  that  this  is  a question  that  the 
State  ought  to  take  into  hands,  that  they  can  con- 
sider the  indirect  results  of  afforestation  in  the  shape 
of  any  industries  that  ought  to  accompany  exten- 
sive forests  or  woodlands  ?-  Yes.  I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  that,  otherwise  I would  not  advise  it 
from  my  small  experience,  and  my  calculations — trees 
are  so  very  cheap. 

5376.  You  are  aware  that  foreign  timber  is  in- 
creasing in  price? — Yes. 

5377.  And  its  quality  is  not  improving  ? — I don  t 
know  that. 

5378.  Mr.  Fisher.— Is  American  beech  as  good  as 
the  local  beech?— No.  I don’t  think  it  is. 

5379.  You  don’t  think  it  is  ? — No,  but  the  Cana- 
dian was  good.  Our  experience  of  the  Canadian  was 
that  it  was  better  than  the  American. 

5380.  You  got  it  only  because  you  could  not  get 
enough  here  ? — Yes  ; that  is  so,  but  the  distances 
make  it  very  difficult,  the  price  was  so  high. 

5381.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Do  I rightly  gather, 
Councillor  Squire,  that  your  opinion  is  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  plant  any  land  that  would  produce 
any  agricultural  crops  or  fairly  good  grazing? — Dis- 
tinctly. 

5382.  And  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  there 
is  not  a sufficiency  of  land  to  go  round,  that  it  would 
be  a pity  to  take  away  agricultural  or  pastoral  land 
from  these  purposes  and  to  apply  it  to  forestry? — It 
would  be  a frightful  loss. 

5383.  Then  we  come  to  the  land  that  has  no  sub- 
stantial or  appreciable  value  that  is  quite  impossible 


grow. 

5384.  Then  you  are  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
the  private  individual  should  undertake  the  planting 
and  improving  of  them? — I am  not  doubtful  about 
that. 

5385.  You  think  the  private  individual  should  not  ? 
— He  could  not  make  it  pay. 

5386.  But  considering  the  indirect  results  that  may 
arise  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  a variety  of 
directions,  you  think  the  Government  might  and 
should  undertake  such  work  ?— Yes.  I think  I would 
go  so  far.  There  is  no  question  about  it  that  if  you 


cut  the  timber  down  through  the  country — no  one 
knows  better  than  you— that  agriculture  gets  destroyed 
and  the  timber  is  of  extreme  use  in  a country. 

5387.  And  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  see 
to  these  advantages  even  if  the  timber  itself,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  were  not  profitable  ? — Yes. 

5388.  The  mere  sale  of  the  timber  ?— Is  a secondary 
consideration  from  your  question. 

5389.  You  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  io 
look  after  forestry  and  produce  these  very  valuable 
indirect  results? — Of  course  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
I very  much  question  whether  there  are  the  places  I 
refer  to  anywhere  as  large  as  in  the  middle  and  the 
south.  I question  whether  we  shall  ever  get  .as  large. 

5390.  As  one  of  the  indirect  results  you  look  to  the 
employment  that  will  follow  from  industries  that  will 


follow  on  the  supply  of  timber  ? — Yes. 

5391.  Of  the  chair-making  in  the  Buckingham 
woods  and  elsewhere? — Yes,  and  elsewhere. 

5392.  Therefore  you  would  attach  importance  to  the 
statement  made  before  us  that  in  Germany  occu- 
pation is  found  in  the  industries  that  follow  State 
forestry  for  one  million  of  families,  reckoning 
something  between  four  and  five  millions  of  a popu- 
ls.-t.mn  : von  would  reeard  that  as  a very  considerable 


lation  ; you  would  regard  that  as  a very  considerable 
indirect  result? — I would,  of  course.  I have  always 
understood  the  cost  of  planting  in  Germany  was  very 
small,  whether  that  is  correct  or  not  I can  give  no 
opinion.  I have  understood  so. 

5393.  But  you  would  regard  it  as  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a country  to  find  a healthy 
and  useful  and  rather  an  enjoyable  occupation  for  a 
large  number  of  people? — Yes. 

5394.  Mr.  Fisher.— The  question  of  cost  m Ger- 

many is  simply  a question  of  the  daily  price  oi 
labour  ? — Yes.  . , , . 

5395.  Because  I suppose  we  are  quite  as  skilled  i 
planting  as  the  Germans.  It  is  only  a question  o 
labour  ; there  is  no  difference  in  skill  ?— I believe  the 
price  of  labour  in  Germany  is  said  to  be  going  up. 

5396.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— From  the  human 
point  of  view  I don’t  know  whether  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  there  could  be  no  more  ideal  conditi 
for  a population  than  to  live  in  villages  out  w 
country  and  at  the  base  of  the  hillsides  and  be  eng  g 
in  these  forestry  industries  ?— The  ideal  is  splend'O- 

5397.  And  therefore  that  these  four  or  five  millionsoi 

people  in  Germany  living  under  these  conditions 
physically  and  socially  in  a better  position  than  > 
the  slums,  say,  of  Berlin  ; would  that  be  your  vi 
Oh,  well,  of  course , „ 

5398.  And  if  you  wanted  to  recruit  the  German 
army  do  you  think  you  would  find  better  ^ 
amongst  these  people  than  amongst  the  si 


amongst  these  people  than  amongsi  - , 

Berlin?— I should  not  recruit  them  at  all,  nor 
the  English  army  ; I am  a member  of  the  bociev.v 


the  English  army  ; I i 
Friends  and  therefore 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Yes,  that  is  right. 

5399.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p.— You  are  cut  out 
forester  then  ? — You  will  have  to  put  D 


foresters  to  this  work.  of 

5400.  Mr.  Fisher.— What  is  the  average  P ^ 
labour  in  the  country  districts  in  Ireland 

not  say.  14s.  or  15s.  a week.  , that 

Mr.  Fisher.— Well,  they  get  quite  as  much 
in  Germany.  . .,  a week. 

Chairman.— Some  parts  of  Ireland  it  i ■ quite as 

5401.  Mr.  Fisher.— I think  you  could  PIanI  dfa5  in 

cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  Germany.  4 {ranCS 
Compieigne,  I found  the  people  there  gettin„  iie 
a day,  ,1  that  the  price  ot  labour  IS  1 
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as  cheap  as  it  is  there? — If  we  have  sufficient  of  the 
301't  of  men  that  would  be>  available  at  the  price. 

5402.  They  were  for  employing  the  best  men.  The 

idea  in  Germany  is  that  forestry  work  being  so  hard 
and  having  the  men  where  there  is  timber  the  price 
should  be  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  agricul- 
tural labour.  I have  got  a German  book  in  which  it 
is  stated?— I could  never  make  any  calculation  that 
would  prove  tliat  the  thing  would  do  at  all  alone  of 
itself  to  grow  trees  and  grow  them 

5403.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Except  on  land  quite 
unsuitable  for  anything  else  ? — Even  then. 

5404.  Mr.  Fisher. — Because  they  have  not  suffi- 


cient experience  here? — I daresay  they  might  be  made 

Pay- 

5405.  Mr.  IV . Redmond,  m.p. — Supposing  there  is  a 
lot  of  money  taken  from  Ireland,  as  we  know  there  is, 
every  year  for  the  Crown  rents  and  spent  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  elsewhere  largely  on  the  encourage- 
ment of  forestry,  don’t  you  think  that  we  are  entitled 
to  have  some  of  that  money  spent  at  least  here  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  country  where  the  money 
comes  from  ?— Oh,  yes,  I would  agree  with  that.  Get 
all  the  money  we  can  undoubtedly.  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  although  I am  an  Englishman. 

5406.  Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


Patrick  Tukux,  Exp,  of  the  tea  of  Patrick  EWg.n  J,  Son.,  Moafa  and  Ballinasloe,  aiaminei 

.'place  it  ?- 


5407.  Chairman.— Mr.  Flanagan,  you  represent  the 
Moate  Sawmills? — Yes. 

5408.  You  work  up  a great  deal  of  Irish  timber? — 
All  Irish  timber. 

5409.  How  many  tons  in  the  year  do  you  deal  with  ? 
—I  would  say  between  three  and  four  thousand.  We 
do  more.  We  have  a mill  at  Ballinasloe. 

5410.  In  this  statement  you  have  7,000  tons?— That 
would  be  correct. 

5411.  On  two  mills,  one  at  Ballinasloe  and  the  other 
at  Moate? — We  have  one  at  present  at  Killucan.  We 
are  cutting  some  timber  ‘we  got  there. 

5412.  A temporary  mill? — Temporary. 

5413.  The  one  at  Moate  is  not  temporary  ?— No, 
permanent ; where  I live  myself.  My  son  is  in  Bal- 
linasloe. 

5414.  Your  son  is  at  Ballinasloe? — Yes. 

5415.  Is  that  a permanent  mill,  too? — Yes. 

5416.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — The  mill  at  Killucan 
is  one  of  these  moveable  mills? — Yes. 

5417.  Chairman. — How  many  hands  do  you  employ 
altogether  ?— 135  in  all. 

5418.  These  are  mostly  at  the  Moate  and  Ballina- 
sloe mills? — Yes,  aud  felling  timber. 

5419.  You  have  some  employed  in  felling  timber? — 
Yes. 

5420.  What  do  you  use  up  the  timber  for  mostly  ? — 
Principally  for  tool  handles,  pit  sleepers,  railway 
sleepers. 

5421.  Cart  wheels  ? — Yes. 

5422.  You  make  some  chairs  and  furniture  ?— We  do. 

5423.  Kitchen  chairs? — Yes;  Windsor  chairs. 

5424.  Every  class  of  furniture  ? — Yes ; tables  and 
so  on. 

5425.  What  is  your  chief  market  ? — Well,  princi- 
pally the  home  market.  We  send  some  stuff  to 
England,  not  very  much.  We  do  send  some  in  the 
round. 

5426.  Some  in  the  round?— Yes. 

5427.  I will  come  to  that  presently.,  I am  speaking 

w»“w,ufactm'ed  articles  at  the  moment ?— Yes. 

are  the  home  markets  chiefly  you  sell 
West  of  Ireland  and  south. 

,0"  g°!~Ab°”‘  *°  We,t- 

5430.  You  send  by  rail  there  ?— Yes. 
wav  7 °U  ,ai\  of  course,>  situated  close  to  the  rail- 
“ T®-  The  Midland  Otent  Western 


there 


that 


i serious  matter  for 


ufj?2' ; Mr:  W.  Redmond,  m.i*.- 
54wn<LW,thTnSleePers  Yes, 


-Do  you  supply  the 


S/m  „ '‘"‘“copers - r es, 

ScowTfi.  Fisher. -What  are  they  made  of?- 

,,  and  sorae  sPruce. 

menced  to*™  Kelly.— Have  you  lately  com- 

wrvliSl  Puppl-y  them  with  beech  ?— We  only  sent  a 

5435  A1  cc?plement  to  them. 

Yes,  Mr  O'S  .^?LUSing,  beech  ,sleepers  Utterly  ?- 
not  send  then.  ;!  M me  supply  some-  We  could 

5436  v nem  ln  at  the  price. 

—No.  °U  Weie  31  °i  ahle  to  get  a sufficient  supply  ? 

Y°u  experienced  any  diffi- 
iimberl—Wp  ufe.  the  matter  of  supplies  of  Irish 
. 5438.  You  a lonS  distance  for  it  now. 

d**te  locality  is  ! '!  , the  *lmber  j"  your  own  imme- 
■ 5439.  Has  an v c,ut  away?— Very  much  so. 
r’  "0  planting  Ln!  that  }een  rePlanted  ?— No.  There 
5440  S B r°Und  my  Plaee- 
[scorning  to  vonr^fi/5  a Prospect  of  the  supply  that 
^obtain  ?— -Yes,  1 getting  more  and  more  difficult 

And  <'TentuallJ'  disappearing  if  SOme  steps 


way  ?— 
' father, 
i to  the 
carts 
i there 


are  not  taken  to  : 
prospect. 

5442.  Would  that  prospect  be  a 
your  business  ? — Very  serious. 

5443.  Would  it  mean  that  you  would  practically 
have  to  close  if  you  were  not  able  to  get  a sufficient 
supply  of  Irish  timber? — We  might  close. 

5444.  And  all  these  135  hands  employed  in  that 
part  of  the  country  would  be  thrown  out  of  work?— 
Certainly  we  should  stop. 

5445.  You  told  us  you  are  purchasing  woods  and 
exporting  and  selling  timber  in  the  round  ?— Yes. 

5446.  That  you  don’t  handle  at  all  yourself  ?— Yes. 

5447.  Do  you  buy  timber  standing  from  the  owners? 
— Yes. 

5448.  And  engage  to  clear  the  wood  for  them?— 
\\  ell,  we  don’t  clear  the  wood.  Of  course  the  owners 
go  round  and  mark  the  different  trees.  We  don’t  cut 
it  all.  The  owners  mark  the  trees  that  they  don’t 
wish  to  part  with. 

5449  But,  now,  in  the  case  where  you  have  the 
sawmill  at  Killucan,  under  what  circumstances  is  it 
that  you  are  working?— It  is  principally  the  timber 
that  was  blown  at  the  storm,  the  injured  timber, 
broken  timber,  and  some  timber  that  was  blown  down 
that  we  got  up  there. 

5450.  You  are  cutting  that  timber  ?-  -Yes. 

5451.  In  your  time  have  you  noticed  that  ; 
deal  of  timber  in  the  district  has  been  cu 1 
Oh,  yes.  I remember  when  I was  a boy, 
he  was  at  business,  but  I would  go  with  him 
woods,  and  you  practically  could  not  get 
through  the  timber,  it  being  so  close,  and  n< 
is  scarcely  the  sign  of  a tree  there. 

5452.  In  your  district  there  has  been  an  extensive 
depletion  of  the  woodlands? — Very  much. 

5453.  And  that  is  going  on  still?— Well,  it  is  going 
on.  It  has  practically  ruined  my  place.  There  is 
no  timber  except  a few  ornamental  trees  here  and 
there. 

5454.  No  timber  left? — No. 

5455.  How  far  have  you  to  go  to  get  your  nearest 
supply? — I have  to  go  to  probably  10  miles  or  12 
miles. 

5456.  That,  of  course,  makes  the  timber  dearer  ? — 
Very  much  so. 

5457.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — Perhaps  5s.  a ton  for 
carriage? — It  would  be,  and  more. 

5458.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  go  mostly  now? — 
Mullingar.  We  have  to  go  from  Mullingar  by  rail, 
and  from  Mullingar  to  different  places  on  to  Moate 
very  near  Athlone  to  Lord  Castlemaine’s  place. 

5459.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — And  there  you  come 
into  competition  with  the  Athlone  Mills? — Yes. 

5460.  They  protest  against  anybody  interfering  in 
their  district? — There  is  a very  keen  competition. 

5461.  Chairman. — You  fell  the  timber  yourself  ? — 
Yes. 

5462.  You  keep  a regular  staff  of  : 
skilled  at  felling? — We  do. 

5463.  Did  you  train  these  men  yourself  ?- 
them. 

5464.  Are  they  all  local  men  ?— No,  they  s 
local  men.  There  are  some  strangers.  A few  Eng- 
lishmen, too,  working. 

5465.  Are  these  Englishmen  some  of  the  skilled 
hands  ? — Yes. 

5466.  Your  135  men,  on  the  whole,  are  mostly  ail 
Irishmen  ?— Yes. 

5467.  Do  you  find  them  satisfactory  workers  l - 
Well,  ves,  I do. 

5468.  Skilful  and  intelligent  ?— Yes. 


who  are 
—Some  of 


e not  all 
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5469.  And  steady  ?— Yes. 

5470.  You  must  have  thought  on  this  matter  a good 
deal,  since  it  affects  you  so  closely,  and  what  is  yrnx 
idea  as  to  the  remedy  that  ought  to  be  applied.  Y ou 
see  ahead  of  you  a prospect  of  your  industry  having 
to  close  if  supplies  of  local  timber  are  not  kept  up. 
What  would  you  like  to  see  done? — I would  like,  to 
sle  that  the  County  Councils  should  be  empoweml  to 
induce  the  farming  class  to  plant,  and 

he  that  if  there  was  an  allowance,  a l eduction  in 
their  rates,  I think  it  would  be  a great  inducement  to 

on  planted  landf-Yes. 
5472.  And  wherever  they  would  plant 
they  would  plant  for  the  amount  of  timber  they 
planted.  It  would  be  a great  inducement  in  my 

WA  similar  suggestion  has  1 been  made  to  the 
British  Forestry  Commission  in  England,  but  tha  , 
of  course,  would  not  go  very  far?— f °-  ...tensive 

5474.  Do  you  not  think  that  a more  extensiv 

operation  would  be  necessary  ?— I do- 

P5475.  You  think  the  State  should  intervene. , I d . 
In  large  tracts  where  there  is  mountainous  land 
where  there  are  large  tracts  of  such  land  as  that  I 
think  the  Government  should  take  it  up. 

5476  Do  you  know  of  many  such  tracts  in  j 

district  ?-I  eXpoct  there  are  miles  of  land  round  my 
district,  but  not  mountainous  land.  . 

5477  What  sort  of  land  were  these  plantations  on 

IZ  “ iSu.-Aud  cully  good 

<*  *»«■*  °" 

bliTdsi  y«  »t  w»  «» 

-Oh,  ju“  Scotch  fit  and  spruce,  principally  on 

T54B3,  And  by  bog-land  I moan  peat,  turf  or  peat?- 
—Yes ; with  a high  bank. 

5483a  High  bank  of  peat  f — xes. 

5484.  Have  you  got  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 

p,548!r  What  would  be  the  depth  of  tl,«  peat  under 
the  Scotch  fit-5  or  6 feotf-More,  8 feet. 


At  the  present  time  I have  got  some  down  near  Lord 
Castlemaine’s  place — the  Temple  Harris  place— it  is 
practically  off  such  land,  and  it  is  splendid  timber. 

5489.  Is  there  a full  crop  on  the  land?— Yes. 

5490.  How  much  an  acre  would  it  be ; I mean  tile 
timber?—!  believe  it  should  be  up  to  £80  an  acre. 

5491.  On  deep  peat  ?— Splendid  trees.  I believe 
that  they  are  large,  good-sized  trees. 

5492.  Were  many  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind 


5492.  Were  many  trees  mown  uv.u  ^ 
the  bog  Of  course,  the  roots  never  get  hard  soil, 
they  have  to  live  in  the  peat  altogether  ?— They  have. 

5493  Of  course,  it  is  not  solid ; the  peat  is  not 

solid  against  the  wind?— No.  It  is  very  strange, 
very  little  of  the  trees  on  this  bog  place  were  blown 
down  during  the  storm,  and  on  the  good  land  there 
was  a lot  of  them  blown  down.  Of  course,  it  was 
more  exposed.  , , . , , 

5494  On  the  marshy  land,  that  is  where  you  have 
not  cut,  but  where  the  land  is  wet  and  sloppy  what 
class  of  timber  have  you  got  over  the  land?-Soft 
wood  trees,  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 

5495.  No  poplar  on  these  marshy  districts '-  -Very 
little. 

5496.  Or  sally?— No. 

5497  But  fir  and  spruce,  and  they  thrive  well,  of 
course,  on  marshy  land?— Very  well;  I have  seen 
them  doing  very  well. 

5498  Well,  of  course,  m your  particular  business, 
if  the  timber  supply  runs  out  you  will  have  to  close 

d°5499.  Mi\  W.  Redmond,  m.p;— The  engnwer,  I 
think,  Mr.  Flanagan,  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway,  told  us  that  for  the  last  couple  of  years  they 
used  nothing  but  Irish-grown  sleepers.  Have  yon i any 
difficulty  at  all  in  getting  the  Irish-grown  Mmbei  fo 
these  sleepers  that  you  supply?— As  I said,  we  liaie 
to  go  a distance  away  from  our  mills. 

5500.  But  you  get  them  m Ireland  ?— OU,  jes. 


5501.  And  they  find  that  this  Irish  timber  is  good; 
they  have  given  up  the  foreign  timber  altogether  ap- 
parently for  sleepers?— Well,  they  think  a good  dea 
obout  them  I know  the  Midland  wishes  to  get  a 
good*  many.  I supplied  the  Great  Southern  an 
Western  Railway  with  some  a few  years  ago.  I think 
the  Southern  line  commenced  taking  them. 


5486.  A real  peat  bog?— Yes. 

5487.  Did  the  timber  thrive  well  on  that  bog. 

' liYss'^And  was  it  of  a reasonably  good  quality  ?- 


5502.  But  the  Midland  uses  the  Irish-grown  timber 
exclusively,  I believe? — Yes,  now. 

5503.  But  not  all  the  other  railways  ?— Tlie 
Southern. 

5504.  Besides  the  Southern  and  the  Midland 

don’t  know  about  the  other  lines.  , 

Chairman. — Well,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mi. 
Flanagan. 


William  R.  Fisher,  Esq., 


i:i.  Delegate  for  Instruct™,  in  Forestry  »i  the  University  of  Orford  .»d 
Member  of  the  Committee,  examined. 


believe  yield  better  timber.  They  will  ail 1 

the  flooded  land  on  the  banks  of  riveis-  very 


5505.  Chairman.- -You  wish  forestry6  in  the  flooded  land  on  the  banns  oi  nve».  -• 

facts  with  regard  to  the  economic cal  val u ?y  j j and-  that  grows  reeds  and  osiers,  and  which  V 


mmmm 


it'vevor  there  is  land  tnac  is  uasuireu  ; 

or  for  grazing,  which  certainly  ought  to  grow  timber 

if  the  timber  will  grow  there. 

I have  some  statements  of  the  yields  -- 
different  classes  of  timber.  The  first  is  the 
pnats  made  from  French  poplar  woodi,  which 
are  usually  grown  in  patches  of  a few  acres  each  be- 
longing  to  the  peasants.  I got  this  statement  from 

sjbs ‘ 


estimated  at  90s.,  which  niciw"^  . 
out  90s.  at  compound  interest  of  3 Pe  c,h  t you 
years,  and  it  comes  to  253s.,  or  £13.  So  that  ^ 
allow  compound  interest  for  3 pel  cei  ■ th|  cost 
whole  time  in  which  the  trees  aie  g w g ^ years 
is  £13  and  the  value  obtained  at  the  end 
is  £143.  So  that  the  profit  is  £130  1°  which 
Supposing  the  land  belongs  to  the  pla  t 

rL„i.  nlwn.vs  does,  and  he  P»JS,“  „ndi- 


other  poplar.  It  is  qoito  possible  that  they  grow  the  engine  s"“h  Mplmtol ; ft 

white  poplar.  The  petty  foresters  or  the  peasantry  vert  the  B““8 

grow  the  Canadian.  The  Government  generally  pow  lando.nm  Yon  -11^  ^ Fr,nce. 

the  other  kinds,  the  gray  and  white  poplar,  which,  I where.  That 
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The  nest  class  is  in  the  French  river-valleys, 
the  silver  fir  forests  in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  I 
have  got  a note  about  the  great  industrial  activity  of 
this  region.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  should  be 
seen  to  be  realised.  Saw-mills,  large  and  small, 
abound,  mostly  driven  by  water-power ; paper  mills ; 
linen  factories,  the  flax  being  imported  from  Russia  ; 
pasture  for  the  cattle  employed  in  timber  transport ; 
immense  granite  and  trap  quarries  also  afford  a con- 
stant demand  for  labour,  while  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  that  are  too  elevated  for  tree  growth  afford 
summer  pasture  for  fine  milch-cattle.  They  keep 
mostly  milch-cattle,  and  make  cheese.  Sheep-grazing 
is  unknown.  They  have  abolished  sheep-grazing  as 
not  being  a profitable  business.  The  only  grazing  I 
saw  was  the  grazing  of  cattle  on  the  high  land  above 
the  forest  and  in  the  low  meadows  down  below  them. 
The  communal  forest  of  'Celles  which  belongs  to  the 
little  town  of  Celles,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Vosges 
silver  fir  forests.  Its  area  is  420  acres  on  poor  sand- 
stone rock,  with  fairly  steep  but  sheltered  hillsides, 
and  the  land  is  absolutely  fit  for  nothing  but  tree- 
growing. The  mean  altitude  is  about  1,200  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  annual  yield  of  this  forest  is 
60,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  130  cubic  feet  per  acre, 
which  at  5 £d.  a cubic  foot  (which  is  not  high)  the 
average  price  produces  a gross  annual  income  of  £3 
per  acre,  and  the  cost,  8 per  cent.,  or  say  5s.  per 
acre,  so  that  the  net  revenue  is  about  £2  15s.  The 
regeneration  is  almost  entirely  natural,  and  the  in- 
habitants get  a yearly  revenue  of  £1,275  nett  from 
their  little  forest,  which  goes  to  pay  for  their  roads, 
schools,  and  so  on.  That  is  only  a sample  of  forests 
of  that  class  belonging  to  villages  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  The  benefit  to  the  people  is  something 
enormous.  I could  give  you  others  of  the  same  class. 

The  next  case  is  a chestnut  coppice  near  Paris. 
The  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  T.  Leddet,  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Forests  at  Versailles,  whose  brother,  the  Con- 
servator of  Forests  at  Paris,  came  on  our  excur- 
sion last  August  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Leddet 
says  that  in  his  district  there  are  25,000  acres 
of  these  woods,  7,500  acres  being  under  State 
control,  and  the  rest  privately  managed.  They  are 
all  grown  as  coppice,  pure  chestnut,  and  the  rota- 
tions are  from  25  to  30  years  by  the  State  and  8 to 
15  by  private  owners.  The  quantity  of  timber  given 
varies  a good  deal.  From  the  12  years  rotation  you 
get  280  cubic  feet  of  timber  and  700  cubic  feet  of  fire- 
wood, and  560  faggots.  We  arc  not  considering 
these.  The  28  years  rotation  gives  1,680  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  and  the  30  years  "rotation  gives  2,100  cubic 
feet  of  timber.  These  are  in  fixed  measures,  solid 
size,  which  can  be  easily  reduced  to  quarter  girth. 
Then  he  classes  the  material  essential  for  fencing, 
palings,  vine  props,  roofing  laths,  and  hoop  wood, 
and  the  larger  poles  are  sawn  into  planks  for  para- 
quets  and  furniture.  At  25  years  the  crop  is  sold 
standing  for  about  £17  10s.  per  acre,  and  in  excep- 
tionally good  crops  for  about  £24.  That  would  be 
nearly  £1  per  acre  per  annum.  A crop  30  years  old 
is  sold  standing  at  from  £24  to  £36.  The  larger 
chestnuts,  above  3f  feet  in  girth  at  chest  height,  are 
sold  at  about  lOd.  a cubic  foot,  and  as  they  get  over 
feet  in  girth — over  5 feet — they  are  so  shaky  they 
are  no  use  at  all ; fit  only  for  fuel,  used  practically 
for  ™el,  the  underwood  and  the  timber,  I may  say, 
“}e  tree.  Well,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  that  chestnut  coppice  would  grow  quite  as  well 
111  Ireland  as  in  Paris,  and  we  had  some  wonderful 
accounts  of  the  quality  of  the  wood  when  we  were  in 
'WKsteKhim  The  agent  of  Lord  Ducie  told  me 
• nat  c“e_stnut  did.  It  is  nearly  all  heartwood.  There 
ls  very  little  sapwood  in  chestnut.  Though  put  down 
years  ago  for  fencing,  >t  was  good  timber,  whose 
nnf  Jr  was  hf  S°°d  as  when  put  down,  and  is  being 
P fO°7  again.  Sweet  chestnut  was  in  practice  the 
t valuable  fencing  timber  you  could  possibly  have. 

u IB  nearly  au  heartwood. 

vJWP*  » a country  of  about  twice  the  area  of 
wnJi  re’  kut  has  one-sixth  of  that  area  under 
in  «?’  ??  contrasted  with  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  land 
- ,e  British  Isles.  So  that  they  have  to-day  very 
arrly  * times  as  much.  In  1850  they  had  585,729 
formn,? i fi0  lands  in  Belgium,  and  I am  just  in- 
Porpcto kyj^r-  J-  N.  Crahay,  the  Director  of  Belgian 
Si-,  lorn e,r,e  are  only  348,000  acres  of  waste  land, 
and  th Panted  237,729  acres  of  waste  land, 
e Panting  is  still  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 


wood  of  eighteen  acres 

See  Statement  from  Chief  Inspector  of  Water  and  Forests,  Belgium,  on  page  210. 


2,500  acres  a year  on  the  communal  waste  lands  by 
the  help  of  subsidies  allowed  by  the  State  and  the 
Provinces,  while  private  owners  are  also  planting 
about  2,500  acres  annually.  These  communal  waste 
lands  belong  to  the  villages,  and  the  Governments 
allow  them  subsidies,  and  so  do  the  Provinces— the 
County  Councils,  you  would  say.  They  get  subsidies 
both  from  the  State  and  what  correspond  to  our 
County  Councils.*  And  private  owners  are  planting 
about  the  same  amount.  They  are  planting  about 
2,500  acres  annually.  So  that  practically  in  a very 
short  time  there  won’t  be  any  waste  land  left  in 
Belgium  except  land  that  is  required  for  military 
purposes ; it  is  all  being  planted.  In  spite  of  its 
comparatively  large  area  of  woodland,  Belgium  im- 
ports annually  about  £6,000,000  worth  of  forest  pro- 
duce, and  exports  only  £600,000  of  such  products, 
most  of  which  is  beech  wood  and  osiers.  I believe, 
when  we  heard  a great  deal  of  German  beech  wood,  it 
mostly  comes  from  Belgium  and  Denmark.  I don’t 
think  that  the  Germans  have  a large  quantity.  The 
forests  in  Denmark  are  chiefly  beech,  and  in  Belgium. 
I think  the  good  beech  wood  we  get  is  mostly  from 
Belgium  and  Denmark.  But  the  Germans  have  not 
got  nearly  as  much  wood  as  they  want  themselves. 
The  methods  adopted  in  Belgium  to  advance  forestry 
are,  first,  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  private  woods 
and  waste  land,  and  planting  up  the  latter.  In  this 
way  between  1897  and  1905  the  State  has  spent 
£212,960.  That  is,  in  eight  years  they  have  spent 
at  the  rate  of  £26,000  a year. 

5506.  £26,000,  roughly? — Yes.  The  State  have 
spent  that  in  planting  the  waste  land.  Be- 
sides that  the  municipalities  and  communes  are 
subsidised  by  the  State  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
plant  their  waste  land,  and,  thirdly,  private  land- 
owners  are  assisted  by  the  .advice  given  them  by  ex- 
perts, and  also  by  the  loan  of  State  forest  officers  to 
manage  their  woodlands.  I give  the  instance  of  one 
of  these  spruce  forests  in  1892.  It  contained  5,880 
solid  cubic  feet  per  acre,  land  its  value  at  3d.  a cubic 
foot  was  £70  an  acre.  In  1907,  but  five  years  after, 
the  crop  then  fifty-three  years  old,  then  contained 
8,260  cubic  feet  per  acre,  and  at  4£d.  per  cubic  foot 
was  worth  £144  per  acre.  It  is  a well-known  place 
in  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  and  certainly  you  would  get 
quite  as  good  results  in  Ireland  with  spruce  if  it  was 
planted  on  suitable  land.  Hie  other  wood  belonged  to 
Dr.  S'chlich  when  he  was  in  the  Belgian  Ardennes. 
It  was  sown  in  1885  with  85  lbs.  of  seed  of  Scots  pine 
per  acre.  It  is  a method  they  very  largely  carry  out 
both  in  France  and  Belgium.  Sowing  is  much 
cheaper  than  planting.  I think  something  might 
be  done  in  that  way  in  this  country.  Of  course  its 
success  depends  on  local  conditions.  Thinning 
commenced  in  1891,  and  has  yielded  £11  per 
acre,  and  when  I last  saw  the  crop  in  1905 
the  trees  were  forty-eight  feet  high  and  nineteen  .and 
twenty  indies  in  girth,  and  it  is  expected  to  yield 
£64  per  acre  if  felled  in  1913.  Now  I have  some 
other  data  from  British  woodlands.  The  first  one 
is  some  osier  beds  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland on  islands  in  the  Thames  near  Sion  House, 
6^  acres.  The  cost  I have  in  detail  comes  to  £236 
10s.,  .including  basket-making,  and  the  sales  oame  to 
£336  10s.  It  is  very  expensive  business  of  course.  It 
has  to  be  done  by  skilled  people,  and  there  is  a very 
large  amount  of  money  spent,  but  the  returns  come  to 
a profit  of  £100  on  the  6i  acres,  that  is  £15  7s.  8 d. 
per  acre,  so  that  it  is  .actually  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able industries  that  could  be  .adopted  on  land  suit- 
able, provided  you  have  skilled  management.  I have 
got  the  full  details  here,  .and  I can  give  them  to 
you. 

5507.  That  is  the  best  plan? — I have  got  some 
other  figures  about  larch.  This  is  Sir  Herbert  Lewis’s 
data  of  a Welsh  larch  wood  of  208  acres  which 
was  planted  on  a stony  hillside,  and  felled  when  fifty 
years  old.  The  soil  was  a high  sandy  loam,  and  not 
deep.  The  land  is  valued  at  £7  10s.  per  acre.  The 
thinnings  yielded  £4,500,  and  the  final  crop  £14,500, 
which  made  £19,000,  or  £91  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
fencing,  planting,  etc.,  was  £2,000.  Dr.  Schlich  es- 
timates that  this  wood  has  paid  5£  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  capital 
expenditure.  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelock,  the  head  forester 
of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  gives  an  instance  of  a 
'ghteen  acres  in  the  North  Riding 
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Dec.  18,  1907. 

WiUiivmR. 
Fisher,  Esq., 
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of  Yorkshire,  when 


; Ti.fr  etc.,  was  £8  per  acre;  , . , - 

shooting  covered  the  'annual  costs  of  maintenance. 
Tto  toes  tote  eat  when  75  to  8C I yens  old.  Then 


The  cost  of  planting,  fenc- 


5509.  If  you  think  it  well. 

Witness. — Very.  well.  I wanted  to  make  these 


value  of  thinnings  and  statements,  'because  so  many  of  the  witnesses  have  said 


•you  oan’t  make  the  business  pay. 

5510.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.i\— You  have  a good 


Xut  108  trees  per  acre,  chiefly  larch.  The  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  way  this  timber  question  is 

t ..pceints  after  deducting  the  cost  of  harvesting,  worked  abroad,  and  your  observation  generally  is  that 

selling  etc.,’  were  £2,835,  equal  to  £157  10*.  per  acre.  it  is  made  to  pay,  and  pay  well?— Oh  yes  ; mostdis- 

rm  ‘ comnound  interest  on  capital  of  land  and  plant-  tinctly,  I believe,  and  successfully.  The  average  in 

• TPvr.erisps  is  31  per  cent.  Saxony  is  4£'  per  cent,  for  spruce  woods,  nearly  all 

ln^S0R  You  can  give  in  these  statements  ?— Yes.  spruce  timber,  and  the  average  profit  on  the  manage- 

With  regard  to  the  recent  large  increase  in  the  price  ment  is  41  per  cent. 

of  timber,  timber  is  probably  dearer  m Britain Mman  5511i  Therefore  the  same  thing  could  be  done  here 

anywhere  else,  owing  to  our  dependency  on  loie  g in  ixelaiicl  ? — I .am  quite  certain  about  it.  The 

supplies.  I believe  that  really  the  Engl *sh  prices  are  much  higher  in  the  British  Isles  than  ally- 

fixes  the  market  for  the  whole  world  “ ’ We  where  else.  If  people  can  make  it  pay  in  Saxony 


cause  the  quantity  that  comes  here buy  surely  we  can  do  so. 

deal  in  t3mber  more  jJjg  g^lies  us.  The  5512.  You  are  an  expert  in  forestry  matters.  Do 

more  ^“ber.  and  hole  WQrld  .PP  really  fixed  you  agree  with  the  evidence  we  have  had  here  that 

prices  of  timbei  in  ti  wnoie  m-iCes  are  Ireland  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the 


prices  of  timberin  prices  are  Ireland  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the 

by  the  Bjntish byPiofessOT  Schldch.  most  suable  country  in  the  world  for  planting  M 
steadily  rising  h , _p  n -.qqq  nd  ygo6  has  risen  by  don’t  consider  it  would  beat  tlie  W est  of  Scotland  or 
The  average  price  f^T^  xer  St  Mi  PeriT,  the  Lake  District,  but  it  is  quite  equal  to  it,  probably  for 
tlmLiSS  Waterworks,  said  at  larch.  Probably  they  grow  some  better  larch,  but 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Liverpool  >va  > growth  is  so  free  from  disease  in  this  country, 

Liverpool. the  other  day  that  the  price  ot^  ^ ^ cerbain  trees  wiU  grow  here  that 

ber  had  risen  hy  50  pei  • ^ T(X)m  tllat  larch  would  not  grow  in  a less  mild  climate,  and  I behove 

have  recently  heaid  he  e London  if  experiments  are  made  it  will  be  found  that  certain 

since  1904  .by  per  cei  robabl  accounts  for  existing  species.  Mr.  Henry  has  the  same  view, 

sumption  of  wood  foi  pap  p y ^ js  uged  5513.  lSo  he  told  ^ ?_From  what  I have  seen,  the 
this  great  demand  isnot  likely  to  be  re-  timber  grows  magnificently— silver  fir  and  beech  and 

for  wood-pulp.  The ’ feniancl  is  not  “^yered  larch  and  ash.  Tlie  ash  is  incomparable  in  value- 

duced,  noi  a substitute^  c'ni^sP  data  about  fire-  beautiful  stuff.  I think  the  prices  that  the  people 


5513.  So  he  told  us?— From  what  I have  seen,  the 
timber  grows  magnificently — silver  fir  and  beech,  and 
larch  .and  ash.  Tlie  aril  is  incomparable  in  value- 
beautiful  stuff.  I think  the  prices  that  the  people 


I have  some  os interests  you.  I get  in  Ireland  are  not  at  all  adequate.  I think  there 

wood.  I don  ' , , Oxford  there  is  not  the  has  been  such  ia  rush  of  people  to  sell  that-  the  dealers 

tr  coppice  mvners  to  sell  have  them  at  their  mercy.  The  dealers  now  come  for- 

riightest  diffiOT  y ^hich^is  there  made  up  ward,  and  they  profess  indifference,  and  the  people 

t]l+^1'11PRt  Unle  hundleiTof  kindling  material,  and  sold  are  so  anxious  to  sell  that  they  pay  ridiculous  prices. 

AHor^holS  at  1*  M l hundred  bundles.  I remember  stating  on  one  occasion  that  I thought 

to  the  householde  a • a penny  ; the  price  of  beech  wood  in  tins  country  is  about  one- 

llbofldudUngwood  is  ob-  fou4  of  what  it  is  in  the  Ohiltern  Hills.  I still  stick 
while  m London  only  1 ib.  oi  ana  g have  that  question  so  worked  out;  I just 

tamable  for  a penny.  . In  ^ j know%h,at  the  ,price  of  .beech  in  the 

measuiing  five  Spgnny  being  one-twentieth  of  Chiltern  Hills  is  Is.  per  cubic  foot  for  ordinary 

thfprto  ^Oxford,  and  one-si xrtieth  of  .the  price  at  beech  and  they  have  beech  there  which  draws  up  o 
toe  price  an  uxioro,  u . . , , Drove  that  2s.  6 cl.  a cubic  foot.  One  shilling  .a  cubic  foot,  .and 

ft11  irublic ^rad  decent  Communication1^  between  50  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  The  price  per  ton  would  he 

if  the  public  had  decent  communma  £2  • for  stallding  timber  ; whereas  it  is  only 

Devonshire  and  Won  by  canals  i0s.,  an£  10s.  is  about  one-fourth  of  £2  5s.  Thereto, 

more  equalised,  The  same thing ; holds  m au  i ga’id  the  prices  llere  are  quite  inadequate.  I 'believe 

of  forest  produc  , P , £,•.  material  you  are  going  to  send  somebody  to  the  Cbiltem  Hills. 

i SaSs-2? TLSrSa ^ “T "T “ ‘ 

this,  provided  it  is  done  in  • propel  way.  I must  s»y  5514  (tamn-Stai  pnees  oi  <»WwW 
I have  seen  snoh  good  arrengements  as  they  important  to  get  at  t-I  have  a nnmbei  of  totewg 

have  at  Oxford  for  the  snpply  of  kindling  material,  bearing  on  English  and  Irish  to “ ” 

It  is  made  up  in  attractive  little  bundles,  and  every-  Journal  of  Forestry  on  January  1st,  1908.  t 1 Have  a 

body  buys.  Let  people  similarly  arrange  for  every  lot  of  statements  by  Mr.  Moeran,  who  has  maQe 

large  town  to  use  up  a lot  of  this  inferior  stuff  that  recent  epitome  of  the  prices  in  Ireland.  You  will  see 

comes  from  woods,  and  make  a very  good  profit.  I the  ridiculous,  inadequate  prices  you  get  m uu 

don’t  know  if  you  want  any  more.  country.  It  is  due  to  the  rush  to  sell  just  now. 


English  and  Irish  timber  prices  f 


It  Is  made  up  in  attractive  little  bundles,  and  every-  Jo  urnal  of  Forestry  on  January  1st,  1908.  + I hare 
body  buys.  Let  people  similarly  arrange  for  every  lot  of  statements  by  Mr.  Moeran,  who  “as^made^ 


the  ridiculous,  inadequate  prices  you  get  in  t 
country.  It  is  due  to  the  rush  to  sell  just  now. 


(Note  by  Secretary.— A statement  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  was  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Fisher  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Waters  and  Forests,  Belgium,  with  reference  to  the  | 
of  Communal  lanis.)  ^ „ then  pnesed  on  to  the 

BELGIUM.  Agriculture,  who  authorises  the  plantation,  it  n ^ 

Plimo  OV  WXSTP  COMMPtoP  Laxps. 

Memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Departmental  , ,,  SUKDOrt  a part  of  the  expense  (one-tlnrd  01  o 
Committee  on  Irish  Forestry.  lla.l£).  " , 

When  a Commune  possesses  waste  lands  and  decides  The  grants  made  by  the  Province  ana  in  eyen 
to  utilise  the  same  by  means  of  planting,  it  brings  sometimes  amount  together  to  two-tliira 


forward  a request  to  that  effect ; as  a rule,  it  applies 
at  the  same  time  for  the  allocation  of  a grant  to 


to  three-quarters  of  the  total  expenses.  ired  in 

The  Commune  advances  all  the  sum s * ^ menis 
the  work  of  planting  ; on  production  o”  * poised 


defray  a part  of  the  expense.  the  work  of  planting  ; on  production  ot  ti  )ise<i 

It  must  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is  nearly  showing  the  amounts  expended,  tlie  gia  work 

always,  thanks  to  the  advice  and  the  action  of  the  are  allocated  to  it,  provided,  of  course,  t gpecifl- 

forestry  officials,  that  a Communal  council  arrives  at  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  witn  • ■ , ^ 0{ 

a decision  of  this  kind.  cations  of  the  estimate,  and  with  the  in  _ j.  bas 

The  application  is  examined  by  the  forestry  the  foresters  to  whom  the  direction  oi  tue 
authorities,  who  draw  up  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  been  entrusted.  . case  of 

afforestation.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  etc.) 

The  application  and  the  estimate  are,  in  the  first  public  establishments  (hospitals,  reuei 
place,  submitted  to  the  provincial  authority,  which  desiring  to  plant  waste  lands. 

gives  its  opinion,  and,  in  certain  cases,  decides  to  , , T , , Waters  and  Fores1  ■ 

Sllot  a grant,  thi  .mount  of  which  it  determines.  The  CM ef  Insfedor  of  II  atm 

* See  page  31.  t See  A PPendix  55- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Matthew  Hand,  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  firm  of  J.  Hennessy,  Millbrook,  Oldcastle,  examined. 


5515.  'Chairman. — Mr.  Hand,  you  are  a represen- 
tative of  Mr.  Hennessy,  of  Millbrook  Mill.  Oldcastle, 
County  Meath  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5516.  I think  you  are  manager  of  that  industry  ? — 

5517.  You  use  Irish  timber  altogether  ?— Quite  so. 

5518.  About  how  many  tons  of  timber  in  the  year  ? 
—About  1,000  tons  of  our  own,  and  600  of  outside 
timber. 

5519.  Has  he  woods  of  Ms  own?— Yes,  sir.  He 
buys  it  in  the  woods,  and  .takes  it  in. 

5520.  And  you  cut  it  up  ? — Yes. 

5521.  You  use  no  imported  timber  .at  all  ? — No,  sir. 

5522.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ  as  a 
rule  ?— Eighteen  to  twenty-four,  according  to  require- 
ments. 

5523.  Do  you  keep  any  of  the  hands  you  employ  at 
felling  the  timber  ?— Yes. 

5524.  What  do  you  use  up  the  timber  for  cliiefly  ? — 
Well,  we  have  a good  trade  in  egg-boxes  and  sprout- 
ing boxes. 

5525.  Chairman. — Sprouting  boxes  for  early  potato 

growing? — Yes.  We  also  use  the  timber  for  meal 

boxes,  soap  boxes,  candle  boxes,  and  so  on. 

5526.  Do  you  make  any  shafting  for  wheel  work?— 
Yes,  and  scantlings  and  for  farm  purposes — for  gates, 
rollers,  roofing  houses,  and  for  Inay  barns,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  shelter  for  cattle,  as 
people  have  now  got  into  the  habit  of  getting  some 
shelter  for  them  in  summer. 

5527.  What  do  you  mean  bj'  shelter? — A sort  of 
rough  house  or  shed  outside  in  the  field  to  pi-otect  the 
cattle  from  the  .gad-fly. 

5528.  Do  you  find  that  the  demand  for  the  egg- 
. boxes  is  increasing  ? — Oh,  increasing  wonderfully. 

5529.  That  is  of  course  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  egg  and  poultry  industry  that  has 
taken  place  in  Ireland  within  the  last  three  years  ? — 
Yes. 

5530.  Hie  trade  has  doubled  in  that  period? — Oh, 
more  than  that.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  one  of 
these  boxes  made.  About  that  time  there  was  a 
change,  as  the  English  merchants  wanted  to  have  the 
Irish  eggs  in  the  same  class  of  boxes  as  the  foreign 
ones,  that  is,  in  boxes  of  handy  size  that  would  con- 
tain about  600  eggs.  Eggs  made  up  in  boxes  of  th  at 
kind  would  be  handier  for  their  customers.  They  re- 
fused to  return  the  large  old-fashioned  boxes  at  all, 
so  that,  tlie  egg  merchants  on  .this  side  had  to  get  these 
small  boxes  fresh,  new,  and  nice.  Since  then  they 
have  been  better  able  to  compete  with  foreign  eggs, 
and  the  egg  ti'ade  has  gone  up  wonderfully. 

5531.  Every  year  it  is  going  up  ?— Yes  ; going  up 
every  year. 

5532.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  poultry  industry  of 

Ireland  increased  by  £300,000  from  1904“  to  1905,  and 
Ions  incr6ase^  a further  £300,000  and  more  from 
f v very  remarkable  increase.  You  are 

Quite*  * *C  e^ec*R  bhat  increase  in  your  business ? — 

5533-  Where  do  you  sell  your  manufactured 
' lcles  '—At  tlie  mill  and  around  the  district  chiefly. 

5534.  But  you  also  export  some  manufactured 
’articles  to  England j-Uhanks  only. 

f*0  yon  send  some  to  Garston  to  Messrs.  Wil- 
• •No ; it  is  larcli.  I think  it  would  be  pit-wood. 
Do  you  find  that  there  is  a decline  in  the 
'ooal  timber  that  is  available  for  your  in- 
i 0l’  undoubtedly.  Hardly  any  timber  is 
ant,X]'  ^°uie  planting  is  done'  in  a small 
a**.™*  *VH  _ or  <u  « 

‘“l.g  down  of  trees  has  been  going  on  fov 
now  iar°und  that  district,  and  there  are  no 

wav  P,a^atl0ns>  except,  as  I have  said,  in  a small 
much  cSe  smaD  plantations  will  never  come  to 
>n  them  th®  trees  never  develoP  or  grow  vigorously 

bon  in  J?  7°“'  district  there  is  a steady  diminu- 
away  ail(i  i*?,  •—Undoubtedly.  Tlie  timber  is  going 
5®  “g  " *<>  tele  A-  plto. 

that  are  !.„(+■  are,solne  of. these  travelling  saw-mills 
end  cam-inr.  «°,wn,  timber  feu-  timber  merchants, 
work  in  \Tll?  ' ,r°~  England.  Is  there  any  of  that 
twelve  rl>str’et?-No;  but  it  comes  to  within 
mUes>  Atliboy,  where  then 


9 it  expanding  chiefly  ?- 


large 
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5539.  Have  not  there  been  some  saw-mills  started  Matthew 

m recent  years  ?— Yes.  Hand,  Esq. 

5540.  Are  they  temporary  or  permanent.  ? — Perma- 

5541.  There  is  nothing  going  on  but-  sawing,  and 
no  Pj^ntmg  1 Quite  so ; that  is  just-  the  misfortune. 

5542.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  are  these  chunks  that  go 
to  Liverpool  ? — They  are  all  hardwood,  two  feet  long, 
elm,  ash,  oak,  and  beech— any  sort  of  hard  timber.  I 
think  they  use  them  in  the  pits. 

5543.  'Chairman. — What  would  happen  to  your  in- 
dustry if  the  supply  of  local  timber  entirely  goes 
out? — I think  we  would  have  to  stop  altogether. 

5544.  You  and  Mr.  Hennessy  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  urgently  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent 
this  process  ?— Quite  so,  sir. 

5545.  Is  there  much  land  in  the  district  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  that  you  consider  suitable  fov 
plantation  purposes  ?— Yes,  ,a  good  deal. 

5546.  What  sort  of  land  is  it?— Well,  barely  eco- 
nomic. Tlie  tenants  can  just  make  a living  out  of  it. 

5547.  Grazing  land  ? — Yes,  rough  grazing  land  ; 
some  of  .it  hilly  land.  It  would  make  a fairly  good 
area  for  planting. 

5548.  You  think  it  would  pay  better  under  pianta- 
“ tta  for  grazing  purposes?— I think  it  would. 

5549.  You  think  the  County  Committees  and  the 
County  Council  could  assist  in  this  work? — I think 
if  some  money  were  put  to  that  purpose  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

5550.  What  way  would  it  be  applied  ?— Well,  I 
would  not  like  to  see  small  areas  planted.  Small 
plantations  are  generally  scrubby  and  stunted. 

Plantations  of,  say,  ten  acres  in  area  would  grow 
fairly  good  wood,  but  the  result  would  not  be  so  good 
in  plantations  of  smaller  area. 

5551.  Would  you  extend  your  business  if  you  had 
a greater  supply  of  local  timber  available?— Well, 
the  business  is  expanding,  and  I think  it  will  con- 
tinue so. 

5552.  In  what  direotion  i 
Well,  in  the  egg-boxes. 

5553.  Do  you  make  any  butter-boxes  at  all  ? — No ; 
but  I think  it  could  be  expanded  in  that  line,  too. 

5554.  Have  you  to  go  far  for  your  available’  timber 
now.;  Ui  1890  we  had,  in  one  oase,  to  go  seven  miles 
and  m another  case  nine  miles ; but  the  owners  of 
timber  at  that  time  were  very  conservative,  and  not 
inclined  to  sell  it. 

5555.  Do  you  find  it  easier  to  get  timber  now? — 

Yes;  on  account  of  tlie  stems  we  had  in  1891  and 
1903.  Since  1901  Mr.  Hennessy  has  worked  that 

;omg  up  timber  almost  exclusively. 

5556.  That  is,  the  timber  he  is  buying? — Yes;  that 
is  what  he  is  working  on. 

5557.  Mr.  Hennessy  saves  and  stores  a good  deal 
of  timber,  does  he  not  ? — Yes ; he  seasons  it  himself. 

5558.  What  class  of  wood  do  you  think  it  would 
be  most  useful  to  plant  in  the  district  from  the  point 
of  view  of  your  industry  ?— Spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and 
silver. 

5559.  Do  you  use  any  poplars? — Yes;  for  malt 
churns,  shovels,  partitions,  cattle  sheds,  and  stables. 

It  is  very  good  for  sheeting  carts. 

5560.  Is  there  a very  large  demand  for  the  churns  ? 

— No ; it  is  only  in  a small  way. 

5561.  The  direction  in  which  you  chiefly  look  for 
expansion  is  egg-boxes,  consequent  on  tlie  great 
growth  of  tlie  egg  industry  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  there 
are  others.  There  is  a prospect  of  tho  land  being 
divided  down,  .in  that  locality,  and  there  is  some  of 
it  already  being  done.  I think  when  that  is  done  it 
would  lead  to  an  expansion  of  business,  as  tlie 
tenants  will  necessarily  have  to  put  up  partitions 
and  gates  on  their  farms,  and  probably  build  houses 
and  new  carts,  and  so  on. 

5562.  They  will  be  also  engaged  in  tlie  egg  trade  as 
well? — Yes;  and  that  will  be  a further  expansion. 

About  the  storm,  besides  knocking  the  timber,  it 
shook  whait  remained  standing  so  badly  that  I don’t 
think  it  is  going  to  continue  to  grow. 

5563  Do  you  know  of  many  plantations  down  in 
your  district  that  have  been  cut  away? — There  is  a 
plantation  on  an  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  at  present  advertised  for  sale*. 

5564.  Is  that  plantation  on  tho  demesne  or  on 
tenants’  land  ? — It  is  on  the  demesne. 


'8  n o t s i t inuo^on'f ^ was  Subsequently  intimated  in  a note  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  this  plantation 
teoeeedinirs  e Prcperty  purchased  bv  the  Estates  Commissioners,  but  on  the  residue  of  the  estate  for  the  sale  of  -which 
B 3rt  pen,1|ug  m the  Land  Judges’  Court. 
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Matthew 
Hand,  Esq. 


5565.  How  big  is  that  plantation  ?— It  is  put  down, 

at  100  acres.  . , , , . , , 

5566.  And  it  is  advertised  for  sale?— Yes.  Mi. 

Wynne  is  the  receiver,  and  it  is  subject  to  Judge 
Ross’s  acceptance  of  tenders.  , 

5567.  What  is  the  name  of  that  place  ?— Annagli 

Bl5568y  The  timber  is  advertised  for  sale?— Ye6;  the 
farms  have  been  given  away. 

5569.  And  the  plantation  has  not  been  divided 

amongst  the  tenants? — No.  , ,r 

5570.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  plantations  l— JN  o. 
Another  reason  showing  the  necessity  for  more  plant- 
ing is  that  fuel  in  that  district  is  getting  very  scarce 
for  domestic  purposes.  A good  many  people  camioe 
afford  to  pay  £6  or  £7  per  wagon  for  coal. 

5571.  The  turf  is  practically  all  cut  away? — 

Yes,  nearly  all  cut  away.  ...... 

5572.  So  that,  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  xuel 
supply,  you  consider  it  necessary  that  there  should 
lie  more  plantations? — Yes.  There  is  another  point. 
Some  of  the  tenants  around  there  have  purchased 
under  one  of  the  Land  Acts,  not  the  recent  one,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a disposal  on  their  part  to  cut 
away  all  the  good  timber.  I do  not  know  if  that  can 
be  stopped. 

5573.  Of  course,  some  of  that  timber  may  be  m 
their  way,  but  a good  deal  of  it  would  be  available 


for  agricultural  purposes,  for  shelter  for  stock  and 
crops,  and  one  can  only  hope  they'  will  understand 
the  value  of  that  timber,  and  that  they  are  doing  a 
foolish  tiling  in  cutting  it  down  altogether.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  other  way  of  checking  that. 
Is  there  any  other  point?— Well,  as  I have  said, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  land,  that  is  barely  economic, 
available  for  planting  purposes. 

5574.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  do  you  think  land  of  the  kind  you 
have  in  your  mind  could  be  obtained  from  the  tenants 
in  possession  ?— I think  it  might  be  done  in  this 
way : there  are  two  or  three  properties  in  the  hands 
of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  if  the  tenants  in 
the  poorer  lands  got  a good  exchange  they  would  be 
willing  enough 

5575.  There  are  two  or  three  properties  in  your 
district  that  they  are  offering  ?— Yes. 

5576.  Is  there  mountain  grazing  in  connection  with 
these  properties? — No,  it  is  good  land. 

5577.  But  the  land  you  are  alluding  to  as  available 
for  planting  is  poor  land  ? — If  these  properties  were 
bought  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  they  could  give 
tiie  men  on  the  poor  land  other  farms,  and  they 
would  give  up  their  present  farms  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  planting 
purposes. 


William 
Hemingway 
Mills,  lfsq. 


William  Hemingway  Mills,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland). 

5588.  And  some  of  the  timber-growing  districts 


5578.  Chairman. — You  are  the  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company? — Yes,  I am. 

5579.  You  are  coming  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  use  of  timber  by  your  company.  You  have  about 
700  miles  of  single  line  ? — Yes,  about  700  miles  of 
single  line,  exclusive  of  98  miles  of  sidings  at  the 
various  stations. 

5580b  Thera  you  must  use  a!  large  quantity  of 
sleepers  for  your  line? — The  consumption  varies  a 
little  from  year  to. year;  but  we  may  take  as  idle 
average  from  75,000  to  100,000  per  annum. 

5581.  Now  the  greater  proportion  of  these  sleepers, 

I believe,  up  to  the  present  you  get  from  abroad? — 
Yes;  we  have  no  other  market,  it  appears,  at  pre- 
sent. We  invite  tenders  every  year,  giving  par- 
ticular's of  the  number  and  size,  and  leaving  it  open 
to  the  parties  tendering  to  mention  the  localities 
from  which  they  wish  to  select  sleepers.  Up  to  the 
present  we  have  received  only  tenders  from  the  Baltic 
or  America. 

5582.  That  is  to  say,  Irish  or  English  timber  mer- 
chants tender  for  the  supply  of  foreign  timber? — No. 
In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  received  tenders 
direct  from  America,  but  we  have  had  nothing  of 
that  for  some  years  past.  The  Americans  have  great 
difficulty  in  providing  sleepers  for  their  own  rail- 
ways. 

5583.  You  have  begun  to  use  some  Irish-grown 
sleepers? — Yes,  within  the  last  few  years — about 
4,000 — that  is  to  say,  all  that  have  been  offered  to  us. 

5584.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  you  get  so  few 
offers  of  Irish  sleepers  ? — That,  I am  afraid,  I should 
have  some  difficulty  in  answering,  unless  that  where 
there  are  sleepers  in  any  quantity,  or  trees  useful 
for  the  purpose,  the  owners  may  have  a market  in  the 
locality,  and  get  good  prices,  and  so  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  quoting  low  competing  prices. 

5585.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  your  line 
passes-  through  a 'district  less  wooded  than  other  lines? 

• — That  is  possible;  but  if  you  take  a line  of  600  miles 
you  get  ia  fair  average  of  the  country.  We  go  through 
many  places  where  there  are  plantations.  Not  far 
from  Navari  they  cut  down  timber,  but  they  do  not 
offer  it  to  us.  Six  years  ago  they  offered  us  1,000, 
and  we  took  them,  but  that  is  all  we  have  been  able 
to  get 

5586.  Generally  speaking,  if  you  got  offers  of  Irish 
timber  at  suitable  prices  and  quality  it  would  suit 
your  purposes  just  as  well  as  the  foreign  timber? — 
Certainly ; and  it  is  open  to  parties  tendering  to 
tender  for  whole  or  pai-t  of  the  tenders — say,  for 
8,000  or  10,000;  but  I am  sorry  to  say  we  do  not 
receive  any  such  tenders. 

5587.  You!.-  theory  then  is  that  they  have  a better 
market  locally? — Well,  that  is  the  conclusion  I have 
come  to.  It  is  possible  that  the  quantity  they  have 
to  dispose  of  is  not  large,  and  they  might  make  a 
better  market  by  selling  it  to  the  people  locally. 


may  be  at  a considerable  distance  from  railway  c 
munication? — Yes,  involving  long  cartage,  in  au- 
dition to  a long  railway  carriage,  thus  adding  largely 
to  their  expenses. 

5589.  So  that  it  would  not  pay  them  so  well?— No; 
they  would  be  in  competition  with  sea-borne  timber 
brought  from  the  Baltic  or  America. 

5590.  You  use  preservative  for  your  timbers?— 
Yes,  we  creosote  them  ourselves.  When  we  receive 
these  blocks  we  cut  them  into  the  size  required,  stock 
them  for  about  twelve  months,  allow  them  to  dry, 
and  then  creosote  them  at  our  own  works  in  Belfast 
and  Dundalk. 

5591.  You  creosote  them  by  pressure? — Yes;  we  get 
a certain  amount  of  creosote  into  each  sleeper. 

5592.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  life  of  these 
sleepers  ?— Ours  are  seasoned  so  well  we  can  make 
them  last  eighteen  years,  and,  in  fact,  some  nineteen 
years. 

5593.  What  timber  would  that  be? — The  ordinary 
timber.  If  put  • in  the  line  without  creosote  the 
sleepers  would  last  at  the  outside  seven  years. 

5594.  Have  you  any  experience  with  beech  sleepers  ! 
— No,  we  never  have  any  offered  to  us.  I am  flw 
sure  what  sort  of  sleeper  it  would  be  to  treat  witli 
creosote.  I believe  the  French  have  tried  beech. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  chief  sleeper  is  beech  with  the 
French.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  it  takes  up  more 
creosote  than  other  wood.  I saw  a large  creoso 
establishment  in  France,  where  there  were  nearly  au 
beech  sleepers  and  very  little  oak.  Beech  takes  an 
immense  quantity  of  creosote — three  times  as  min 
as  oak,  I think.  Of  course,  though  beech  is  cheap, 
its  cost  is  very  much  increased  by  the  amount 
creosote  it  requires. 

Chairman. — It  is  all  creosote  i 


and  it  used  to 


be  sulphate  of  copper.  . 

Witness. — The  difficulty  with  sulphate  of  copper 
is  that  it  lets  the  water  in,  but  creosote  does  not 
water  in.  That  is  all  the  difference.  Some  kinds 
light  creosote  are  washed  away  after  heavy  ra  , 
and  the  sleepers  have  a very  short  life. 

Mr.  Fisher.— They  have  a modern  and  J 
superior  plant  for  creosoting  in  France.  tney  , 
liaust  the  wood  of  sap  first,  and  then  they  pr 
creosote  in.  . . what 

Witness. — I suppose  in  that  process  they 
we  attempt  to  do  by  seasoning.  , > „ 

Mr.  Fisher. — They  first  exhaust  the  air,  an ■ ^ 

they  have  it  exhausted  they  pump  the  creo 
by  pressure.  Af 

Witness. — We  have  the  air  exhausted.  V { 

- a certain  amount  « 


until  it  is  seasoned  there  : 
moisture  in  every  sleeper. 

5595.  Chairman. — You  find  that  „U1°,  "*7]jer  ?— 
supplies  of  sleepers  are  now  falling  on  °anci  had 
Yes.  I was  over  i"  ° 


l America  two  years  ago, 


certain  : 

Amwi'f 

- rether?" 
and  lv 
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a ]oug  talk  with  railway  engineers  there.  They  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  getting  sleepers  for  their 
-own  lines.  The  annual  consumption  of  sleepers  on 
the  lines  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  70,000,000. 
Enormous  forests  have  been  cut  down,  and  instead 
of  being  replanted  they  have  been  converted  into  new 
settlements  and  towns.  The  American  companies 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  planting  large 
tracts  of  ground  alongside  their  railways.  When 
making  their  lines  they  are  usually  given  zones  of 
land  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide  for  hundreds 
of  miles. 

5596.  The  railway  companies  are  actually  planting 
these  tracts  now  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
own  timber  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  other  means  of  getting 
timber. 

5597.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  timber  for  sleepers  ?— Steel,  iron,  and  stone 
sleepers  have  been  tried,  but  they  are  all  so  harsh 
and  rough  for  travellers  that  passengers  do  not  like 
them.  There  is  nothing  better  than  soft,  wooden 
sleepers. 

5598.  Mr.  Fisher. — What  is  the  cubic  contents  of 
a sleeper? — About  three  cubic  feet. 

5599.  That  is  about  300,000  cubic  feet  you  use? — 
Yes. 

5600.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — What  would  be  the 
cost  of  setting  up  a creosoting  plant? — That  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  required.  I think  ours  at  Dundalk  cost  £4,000  or 
£4,500  to  set  up. 

5601.  What  do  the  companies  do  that  have  no 
oieosoting  plant?  Do  they  get  the  sleepers  sent  pre- 
pared?— Well,  I don’t  know;  but  there  are  certain 
firms  in  England  that  creosote  timber  for  other  pari- 
ties, but  then  they  do  not  season  it.  Some  years  ago 
we  had  3,000  or  4,000  sleepers  from  a first-class  firm, 
and  they  were  creosoted,  .but  when  they  were  put 
into  the  line  they  lasted  under  the  traffic  only  nine 
years.  Had  they  been  seasoned  for  twelve  months 
they  would  have  lasted  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
On  our  line  the  practice  has  been  to  take  out  worn 
sleepers,  not  because  they  were  decayed,  but  because 
they  were  worn  so  thin  that  we  could  not  trust  the 
traffic  over  them.  When  we  find  that  the  timber  has 
been  worn  down  till  it  is  no  more  than  3£  inches  thick, 
we  think  it  is  time  to  remove  that  sleeper,  and  it  is 
taken  out,  and  then,  very  likely,  it  has  a long  life 
as  a fencing  post. 

5602.  Chairman. — It  is  just  mechanical  wear-and- 
tear  ?— Abrasion,  we  call  it.  Creosote  has  done  its 
work  well,  and  really  if  we  were  to  put  in  more  creo- 
sote it  would  be  a waste. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  would  take  6,000  acres  of  forest 
to  produce  the  amount  of  sleepers  you  want. 

5603.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  in  annual  rota- 
tion. 


Mr.  Fisher. — Yes;  I mean  in  annual  rotation, 
rou  see,  if  you  had  an  area  of  6,000  acres  you  could 
■Pr}Mnce  that  every  year,  ad  infinitum. 

5604.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly. — In  connection  with 
your  last  answer,  Mr.  Mills,  about  the  mechanical 
wealing  of  wood,  might  there  not  be  a considerable 
<tmereBx»  m the  wear  of  hard  as  compared  with  soft 
wools  It  is  not  a question  of  decay,  because  the 
r°?f  work,  but  you  have  to  consider  the 
j , the  timber  gets  thin,  and,  therefore,  the 

sleeper  is  unable  to  bear  the  traffic,  and  ought  there 
De  a difference  in  the  wearing  of  the  different 
of  timber  ? No  doubt.  You  would  have  to 
rase  the  relative  value  of  these  two  classes  of  timber, 
•ahmn  * a ,p,enod  of  twenty-five  years.  Now  we  pay 
havo  hi  i per  steePer  without  creosote ; and  I 
trali  a w offered  to  the  company  from  Aus- 

but  tL,  W ^ealalld>  and  ihose  places  at  7s.  6 d.  each, 
than  (-J  :uot  guarantee  they  would  last  more 
thirty  years.  Now,  you  see,  for 
would  * . could  get  two  sleepers,  and  these 

5fi(K  tt  ,tJurt.y-six  years. 

of  creoKo+iif5  there,was  a difference  in  the  quantity 
trali  an  «mW  would’  necessitate.  The  Aus- 

pS  Slb7  cost  less  to  creosote.  If  you 

-compare  the  and  7f:  6(1  for  the  other,  and 

less  of  adiffJ:  b f creosoting,  would  you  not  find 
with  the' bLj^J~rt  ™lght.  !je ; but  ^ would  weigh 
sleepers  to  f dlrec£°*s  lf  they  wanted  100,000 
-could  get  thou,  ° t°  Pay  7,5 • a sleeper,  when  they 

-deal  fir  piterit?  U mjsht  * doing.  a good 

5606.  Po^J’  jand  we  must  look  to  ourselves. 

^•  6d|  i&ddTvJr does,n<?  co?16  into  it.  You  pay 
■Yi  and  store  it  up  to  dry,  and  there 


is  no  interest  on  your  capital  during  tho  twelve  jjec.  1937 
months  it  is  seasoning.  You  pay  for  the  oreosoting,  — 
and  the  outlay  all  takes  place  before  you  get  the  William 
sleeper  into  use? — We  have  made  all  these  calcula-  Memingway 
tions,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre-  Ml  s liaq-' 
sent  is  the  cheaper  way.  Then,  you  may  have  a 
hard-wood  sleeper,  but  it  is  not  very  nice.  I have 
tried  hard-wood  timber  from  tbe  coast  of  Yucatan 
and  Mexico— wood  so  very  hard  that  if  you  threw  it 
into  a liver  it  would  disappear- — but  for  travelling 
over  it  is  very  unpleasant. 

5607.  It  is  almost  as  bad  as  a stone  or  iron  sleeper  ? 

—Yes;  it  is  just  the  difference  of  passing  your  cai-- 
riage  over  granite  or  wooden  pavement. 

5608.  Therefore,  there  is  an  advantage  for  the 

traveller  in  soft-wood? — Yes.  In  addition  to  the 

sleepers  we  use  annually  60,000  to  70,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber  for  repairs.  The  expenditure  on  crossing 
timber  for  crossings  at  station  yards  and  junctions  is 
very  considerable. 

5609.  Chairman. — You  also  require  timber  for 
doors  and  windows  ? — That,  of  course,  is  a finer  wood. 

We  use  it  in  very  much  smaller  quantities — about 
4,000  cubic  feet  a year.  For  crossing  timber  the 
lengths  vary  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
other  dimensions  are  twelve  inches  by  six  inches. 

In  bridge  timber,  a large  amount  is  used  each  year 
for  longitudinal  timbers  or  rail  beams.  This  timber 
is  all  brought  from  abroad,  as  there  is  nothing  like 
it  at  present  growing  in  this  country.  It  is  not  of 
long-enough  length. 

5610.  The  chief  quality  you  require  in  it  is  good 
length  ? — Yes. 

5611.  And  that  is  what  makes  it  chiefly  difficult 
to  get  that  timber  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5612.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Apart  from  sleepers, 
ilo  you  use  any  home-grown  timber*? — Every  now  and 
then  we  use  a certain  quantity  of  larch  for  fences. 

5613.  And  for  the  rolling  stock?— I cannot  speak 
so  much  for  the  rolling  stock.  Every  year  there  is  a 
purchase  made  of  oak,  pine,  teaks,  and  choice  woods 
for  internal  decoration  from  the  United  States. 

5614.  Chairman. — You  cannot  answer  for  the  car- 
riage building  works  at  Dundalk? — No,  I cannot  say 
anything  about  that. 

5615.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Some  of  the  other 
Irish  railway  companies  use  Irish  timber  for  the 
sleepers,  and',  apparently,  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it?— I heard  that  Mr.  O’Neill  told  you  that. 

Probably  the  line  runs  near  forests.  I am  telling 
you  our  experience.  We  are  ready  to  receive  tenders 
from  anyone.  We  did  receive  a tender  for  a small 
lot  of  Irish  timber,  which  we  took.  They  were  very 
good  sleepers,  and  we  had  ho  fault  to  find  with  them, 
and  were  only  sorry  we  could  not  get  more.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  larch.  One  gentleman  who 
deals  in  sleepers  was  prepared  to  sell  some  to  us.  I 
accepted  an  offer  of  1,000.  We  agreed  upon  the 
price;  everything  was  all  right;  and  he  was  very 
satisfied.  That  was  the  end  of  the  transaction — and 
I have  never  seen  one  of  these  sleepers  yet.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  any  class  of 
home-grown  timber  that  we  require. 

5616.  Most  Rev.  Di\  Kelly. — Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  probability  that  this  timber  could  be 
grown  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  sold  cheaper  than 
you  could  gat  the  timber  from  abroad? — I see  no  diffi- 
culty in  tlie  planting  or  growing  of  the  timber  in  the 
country.  I suppose  it  would  require  some  skilful 
people  to  look  after  it— to  see  that  plante  that  were 
not  doing  well  were  weeded  out,  and  that  as  trees 
reached  maturity  there  would  be  some  respect  shown 
to  the  owners  of  that  wood.  You  cannot  plant  trees 
on  every  strip  of  ground.  Along  our  line  north  of 
Dundalk  they  planted  Scotch  firs;  they  have  been 
growing  for  tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  are  still  grow- 
ing; but  they  will  never  reach  a size  to  be  of  any 
value.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the’  trees,  but  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  placed,  it  being  composed 
of  pieces  of  rocks  and  debris,  not  suitable  for  grow- 
ing. 

5617.  Most  Rov.  Dr.  Kelly. — -Of  course,  they 
really  had  not  tlie  soil,  in  the  ordinary  sense?— Yes. 

I mention  that  to  show  that  the  trees  had  not  a fair 
chance. 

5618.  The  American  companies  you  mention,  owing 
to  the  increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  timber  in  the 
States,  and  the  distance  they  have  to  bring  it,  have 
commenced  to  plant  their  own  wood?— Yes.  It  will 
lie  some  time,  of  course,  before  they  have  any  trees 
large  enough. 
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",  5619.  Yes,  but  looking  inito  the  future,  they  foresee 

the  difficulty,  and  wish  to  provide  against  it? — Yes. 

5620.  If  tlie  American  companies  are  faced  with 
this  difficulty,  don't  you  think  that  there  will  be 
trouble  for  the  railway  companies  in  this  country 
to  get  trees  in  the  future  unless  the  supply  is  pro- 
duced at  home? — Y'es;  but  the  railway  companies  in 
this  country  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
our  American  friends.  They  have  a large  amount 
of  waste  ground  to  plant  these  trees,  and  the  Irish 
railway  companies  would  have  to  buy  the  property 
to  plant  on. 

5621.  And,  therefore,  we  will  agree  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  railway  companies  to  plant 
their  own  supplies;  but  don’t  you  think  that  the 
railway  companies  would  have  an  interest  in  en- 
couraging planting  in  this  country  bv  private  in- 
dividuals or  by  the  County  Councils  or  the  Govern- 
ment ? That  is  a question  I could  scarcely  answe'r. 
It  would  depend  on  the  form  in  which  their  assistance 
would  be  requested. 

5622.  I do  not  speak  of  any  financial  assistance — 
I merely  ask,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  an  the 
interest  of  the  railway  companies  that  the  planting 
should  go  on  ? — Yes,  and  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
In  the  Baltic  they  are  cutting  down  trees,  and  not 
planting,  and  the  American  market  will  be  closed  in 
some  years  to  come,  so  that  the  sooner  people  start 
planting  on  this  side  the  better,  and  they  may  be 
certain  that  there  will  be  a market  for  their  timber. 

5623.  There  is  a fine  opening.  The  market  is 
there.  If  the  supply  comes  it  will  benefit  not  merely 
the  growers  but  the  railway  companies?— Certainly. 


5624.  So  that,  60  far  as  your  view,  as  representing 
tlie  railway  companies  is  concerned,  you  would  be 
very  pleased  if  some  public  authority  took  action?— 
Y’es ; all  railway  companies  would  be  delighted. 

5625.  Then  tire  epicurean  traveller,  unless  there 
is  planting  done  in  Ireland,  may  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  travelling  over  stone  or  iron  sleepers,  and 
have  his  rest  disturbed? — Yes;  you  might  get  him  in 
that  way  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

5626.  Mr.  Fisiieu. — Do  you  know  the  total  number 
of  sleepers  used  in  Ireland? — I don’t  exactly  know. 

5627.  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  m.p. — Mr.  O’Neill,  esti- 
mated the  number  at  from  700,000  to  1,000,000. 

Witness. — I think  that  is  about  it.  You  see  we 
get  ours  to  last  18  years,  but  some  of  these  other  rail- 
way companies  who  do  not  do  their  own  creosoting 
might  not  get  more  than  10  or  11  years. 

5628.  Mr.  Fisher. — That  would  mean  a forest  of 
60,000  to  provide  a home  supply  of  sleepers.  That 
is  a large  item  ? — Y’es.  There  is  money  to  be  made 
out  of  it  if  people  are  prepared  to  wait.  In  Scotland 
they  are  cutting  down  trees  every  year,  but  they  are 
replanting  as  regularly  as  possible.  A constant  se- 
quence goes  on.  They  plant  more  than  they  cut 
down  every  year.  The  difficulty  as  regards  planting 
is  merely  in  the  beginning.  We  let  our  sleepers 
stand  for  over  twelve  months,  and  we  lose  the  capital 
for  that  period,  but  we  have  been  doing  that  for 
25  years.  We  are  always  going  on,  and  we  are 
always  ereosoting.  We  passed  the  stage  of  outlay 
without  return  in  the  first  twelve  months  or  so. 


Charles  MacAuley,  Esq.,  d.c.,  representing  the  Ballymena  Rural  District  Council,  examined. 


5629.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  been  deputed 
by  the  Ballymena,  Rural  District  'Council*  to  express 
their  views  on  this  subject? — Yes. 

5630.  They  are  of  opinion  that  afforestation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the 
County  Antrim?— Yes.  When  a circular  from  the 
Committee  was  received  by  our  Council  we  did  not 
know  very  much  about  the  subject.  I suggested  that 
a committee  should  be  appointed  to  go  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  was  done,  and  I was  put  on  the  com- 
mittee. On  my  suggestion  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  us  instructions,  but  they  did  not 
know  much  about  the  subject  either,  and 'the  result 
was  that  it  was  left  to  ourselves. 

5631.  You  are  a chief  member  of  that  committee, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  re-afforestation  ought  to 
be  earned  out  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture?— Y'es.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
great  utility  to  re-afforest  the  County  Antrim,  as  it 
has  a very  cold  climate  and  is  subject  to  a great  deal 
of  rainfall.  We  are  instructed  that  re-afforesting 
would  improve  the  climate.  Then,  the  county  is  on 
the  seaboard.  I have  heard  a witness  state  here  that 
if  jil  anting  were  now  taken  up,  in  25  or  30  years  we 
would  have  timber  to  supply  the  railway  companies 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  our  county  we  could 
conveniently  get  the  timber  shipped.  I remember 
very  long  ago  a plantation  that  was  in  the  district 
of  Cleggan,  and  I think  the  trees  were  principally 
larches.  I have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  ail 
immense  amount  of  money  got  for  that  plantation. 
It  was  cut  down  forty  years  ago.  If  we  had  it  from 
an  expert  that  the  mountain  land  could  be  judi- 
ciously and  profitably  replanted  I would  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  its  being  done.  There  might  be  a moun- 
tain farm  where  there  would  be  ten  holders,  and  nine 
might  agree  to  part  with  their  rights.  I would  be 
m favour  of  applying  compulsion  to  that  one. 

5632.  Do  you  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
County  Antrim  that  there  is  a quantity  of  land 
there  suitable  for  plantation,  and  that  is  poor  land 
for  grazing  purposes  ?— Yes,  it  is  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  feet. 

5633.  That  is  in  the  occupation  of  tenants.  Do 
you  think  that-  the  tenants  of  that  land  generally 
would  be  willing  to  sell  it?— I don’t  know  about 
generally,  but  a number  of  them  would.  I would  say 
that  re-afforesting  by  the  Department  should  not  be 
done  in  less  areas  than  from  50  to  1,000  acres. 

5634.  Wliat  I want  your  opinion  on  is:  if  the 
tenants  who  hold  some  of  this  rough  grazing  land 
were  asked  lo  sell  some  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
afforestation. do  yon  think,  generally  speaking,  they 


would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — In  the  case  of  tillage  that 
was  grazing  in  conjunction  with  small  plots  of  land, 
I do  not  think  they  would,  but  where  you  would  get 
a farmer  with  100  acres  of  mountain  land,  he  might 
sell  to  the  Department. 

5635.  You  mean  provided  he  retained  a sufficient 
amount  of  land  on  the  lower  side  he  might  be  willing 
to  sell? — Y'es.  You  see,  in  the  County  Antrim  they 
have  not  heard  much  about  mountains  being  utilised 
for  plantation  purposes. 

5636.  Do  you  know  of  any  large  areas  in  that 
locality  that  would  be  useful  for  the  purpose?— I do- 
not  know  whether  they  would  be  fit  for  growing  tim- 
ber. If  a mountain  farm  was  planted  I believe  it- 
would  be  of  great  use  to  the  surrounding  parts.  I 
presume  that  less,  than  50  acres  would  be  too  exposed 
to  succeed. 

5637.  You  think  that-  the  County  Councils  or  Rural 
District  Councils  working  under  the  expert  advice 
and  supervision  of  a central  department  would  be  able 
to  take  part  in  this  work? — Replanting  would  be  m 
the  lower  lands,  and  reafforesting  is  a different  thing, 
as  I understand  it,  from  replanting.  In  our  country 
there  are  very  few  farms  that  there  are  not  waste 
pieces  in,  and  the  rest  of  the  farm  would  be  immensely 
benefited  by  these  being  planted.  If  the  owner  of  tlie 
farm  could  borrow  money  through  the  Department  or 
County  Council  for  the  purpose  I think  there  would  be 
a lot  of  planting  done  in  that  way. 

5638.  You  mean  by  giving  them  facilities ies, 
and  I believe  it  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

5639.  You  think  that  District  Councils  such  as  yours 

would  take  considerable  interest  in  this  work, 
think  if  anything  comes  out  of  this  Committee  tna 
there  should  be  a committee  appointed  to  advise  bot  i 
the  Rural  Council  and  the  County  Council  about  re- 
planting, and  that  there  should  be  a section  a®1 
to  the  Department,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  tie. 
solely  with  replanting  and  reafforesting.  , , . 

5640.  What  I want  to  know  is,  do  you  consider  • - 
the  local  bodies  would  take  an  active  interest  in 
work  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

5641.  Lord  Castletown. — I understand  you  onlv 
propose  to  deal  with  lands  that  are  in  the  hands 
tenants,  I mean  in  the  hands  of  tenants  who  h 
either  acquired  their  holdings  or  are  at  the  Pve.  , 
time  tenants  of  some  landlord.  Have  you  any'  1 
of  what  amount  of  ground  it  would  be  likely  that  e 
mail  would  require  for  planting,  for  planting  o a 

is  a different  thing  to  planting  100  acres -f lan_  ® 
100  acres  I would  call  reafforesting,  and  planting 
a rood  up  to  5 acres  I would  take  to  be  replantm0- 
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5642.  It  is  the  smaller  area  that  they  would  wish 
to  plant?— Yes,  that  would  he  for  the  small  farmers 
and  through  the  Councils,  and  the  other  would  be  for 
a State  department. 

5643.  And  the  small  areas  would  be  for  the  benefit 
-of  the  farms? — Yes.  We  had  a 999  years  lease,  but 
in  that  lease  was  a clause  that  all  the  timber  growing 
or  to  be  grown  in  the  future  was  to  belong  to  the  land- 
lord, so  that  there  was  very  little  encouragement  for 
planting.  I believe  that  a plantation  in  the  district,  of 
larches,  Scotch  firs,  Austrian  pine,  and  trees  like  that, 
would  very  soon  become  of  very  great  use,  as  it  would 
provide  poles  for  fencing,  posts  for  wire,  and  things 
like  that.  I would  like  the  Department  to  let 
us  have  a man  to  advise  us  about  planting,  as  we 
know  nothing  about  thinning  and  such  matters. 

5644.  If  your  scheme  is  carried  out  you  would  want 
the  supervision  of  the  Department?— Certainly,  and 
that  it  would  be  on  the  condition  of  following  his 
-advice  that  any  money  would  be  lent. 

5645.  Are  the  farms  of  small  or  large  area? — In 
some  districts  near  the  shore  and  along  the  tops  of 
mountains  they  are  large.  About  three  miles  out  of 
Ballymena  we  have  generally  small  farms,  and  they 
have  no  commonage  on  the  mountains.  Generally 
they  would  be  farms  of  10  or  15  acres,  with  about  £12 
valuation.  I have  a farm  at  home,  and  I have  also 
a mountain  farm,  but  they  are  not  in  connection. 

5646.  In  your  opinion  the  growing  of  timber  on 
these  small  farms  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers  in  your  district  ?— Yes,  and  it  would  be  largely 
availed  of.  Supposing  I had  20  acres,  I would  like  to 
borrow  double  my  valuation,  say,  £40  for  planting 
purposes.  There  would  be  the  fencing  to  be  done,  and 
very  likely  there  would  be  already  two  ditches  pre- 
pared. The  money  for  fencing  would  be  earned  by 
my  servant  or  myself.  As  to  hedgerow  timber,  I hear 
a great  deal  of  complaints  that  when  tenants  become 
owners  of  their  farms  they  will  destroy  their  hedge 
timber.  That  timber,  in  my  opinion,  does  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  and  ought  to  be  cut  away, 
limber  of  that  class  is  of  very  little  use.  Osiers 
and  sycamore  do  a great  deal  of  injury  to  the  culti- 
vation A hedgerow  timber  that  they  are  now  buying 
fan-ly  largely  is  alder.  We  know  practically  nothing 
a ccL*5 lantation  timber  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

5647  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Would  farmers  take 
loans  for  the  entire  cost,  that  is,  not  only  of  planting, 
but  of  fencing  ?— Certainly.  I presume  lie  would  get 
piopev  plants,  because  the  difficulty  of  getting  g<x>d 
°ne  °,f  the  thinSs  that  vei7  often  prevent  a 
nd  L ™Plan  mgT-  If  1 8°  into  a Pub&  market 
will  w r°°  q£lcks  I mj8ht  that  half  of  them 
Jkiff  hye-  Therefore  I think  that  we  ought  to  be 
‘ w*  fw,ble  ,qillcks  through  the  Department. 
worW,Wi?uld, th®  farmer  be  desirous  of  doing  the 

k as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  taking  as  small  a 


loan  as  possible,  and  therefore  by  his  own  labour  do  Dec  ,,  I9n7 
the  fencing?— Yes,  but  I don’t  mean  that  he  would 
SAan  T?Clng  for  nothing.  Charles 

0049.  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  who  is  desirous  MacAuley, 
ot  getting  a small  plantation  to  get  a loan.  He  says,  E*l~  d.o. 

I will  be  money  out  of  pocket  to  get  the  plants,  and 
J.  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  put  in  the  plants 
and  1 must  pay  for  that.”  Would  lie  be  satisfied  to 
get  the  ioan  for  money  out  of  pocket,  and  he  himself 
do  the  fencing  ? — I don’t  think  so. 
fencing  ?^°Y  g be  woub^  require  money  for  the 

5651  Is  there  any  danger  then  that  he  would  be 
trying  to  run  up  a loan  to  the  biggest  figure  he  could 
eft  - It  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  expert. 

It£EW,.be  °,nIy  what  the  exPert  would  recommend. 

5652.  Ton  know  there  is  a danger  in  these  loans,  as 
fcbe6VVn  th,®  Cas^  of  loans  from  the  Board  of 
\\  oiks,  that  people  will  utilise  them  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  ? — I don’t  think  these  loans 
fanners'311  mUC1  USed  “ the  Colmty  Antrim  by  the 

"•-**  * H '™- 

4654  Most  Kct.  Dr.  Kjslly.-H  „ man  borrows  £20 
it  would  mean  20s.  a year  added  to  his  poor  rate  ?— 
yes,  but  I would  presume  that  inside  of  thirty  rears 
5 wouid  fairly  pay  off  the  loan.  ‘ ‘ 

nnidilff  -1*  ot¥r  departments  5 per  cent,  has 
paid  off  the  interest  and  capital.  Would  there  be  a 
danger  that  farmers  would  be  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
monev  m°ney  YeS'  farmers  always  want  ready 
™®b56hAll<*  *°  have  it  as  a burden  on  himself?— 
at,  Y,ant?.d  to  do  tllat  1 am  depending 

rBY  erxPe,rt„of  the  Department  to  keep  him  right 
5657  Lord  Castletown.— And  the  County  Council? 

—If  the  expert  of  the  Department  and  the  farmer 
conspired  to  rob  the  State  of  that  money,  then  we  the 
ratepayers  in  the  Rural  District  Council,  would  step 

5658.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— You  would  be  the 
Yes;  I would  not  want  the  County 
t0  guarantee  We  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  would  guarantee. 

f*?,59,  Ml\  W • Redmond,  m.p.-Do  you  plant  many 
fiuit  tiees  m your  county?— No;  not  generally.  We 
have  had  some  lectures  by  Mr.  Martin,  I think  It 
S was  a1feat  fruit  district,  and  I remember 
°f  orcbards  ground.  Mr.  Martin,  by  his 
T +,aS  C,reafted  an  ln.tfrest  in  fruit  tree-planting. 
war  (wTtL  Ur  and  they  bore  apples  this 

y kaao  Y gh  th  y are  only  two  y^rs  in. 
in5the  £rAf7HaW  y?u  a horticultural  scheme 
in  the  County  Antrim  under  which  the  committee 
purchases  fruit  trees  and  sells  them  to  the  people?— 

OoSj  Si  " ? “”lr  i»  «» 


The  Committee  adjourned  until  the  2nd  January,  1908. 


ot  c”“fs  “ 
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APPENDIX  l. 


Operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  in  regard  to  Forestry. 


(i)  Memorandum. 


(a.)  Powers  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act,  1899  (62  & 63  Vic.,  Ch.  50). 

The  Department  have  been  advised  by  the  Law 
Officers  that  afforestation  comes  within  the  definition 
of  “ the  purposes  of  Agriculture  and  other  rural 
industries  ” in  Section  30  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899. 

A County  Council  can  apply  a portion  of  the  rates 
raised  under  Section  19  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act  to  forestry  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  a scheme  previously  approved  by  the 
Department. 

A County  Council  has  power  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  tree  planting,  under  Section 
19  (5)  (a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act. 

A County  Committee  has  no  power  to  raise  rates 
for  forestry  or  any  other  purpose. 


Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1891  (54  Vic.,  Ch.  4), 
and  1889  (52  & 53  Vic.,  Ch.  46). 

The  rates  which  may  be  applied  to  forestry  by  a 
County  Council  under  Section  19  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  Act  includes  rates  which 
may  be  levied  in  rural  districts  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  1889  and  1891,  as  well  as  the  Id. 
in  £ specially  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  Act. 


Irish  Land  Act,  1903  (3  Edw.  VII.,  Ch.  37). 

A County  Council  can  hold  land  for  forestry  pur- 
poses under  Section  4 of  the  Land  Act  of  1903.  This 
section  provides  for  advances  to  trustees  approved  by 
the  Land  Commission,  for  the  purchase  of  any  parcel 
of  an  estate  for  the  planting  of  trees  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  woods  or  plantations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland  can  under  this  Act  acquire 
lands  capable  of  afforestation. 

(b.)  Inspections. 

The  work  of  inspecting  woods  and  lands  which 
prove  suitable  for  planting  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  in  the  years  1902  and  1903.  In  these 
years  inspections  by  experts  were  made  in  Counties 
carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  Galway,  Tipperary  and 
Kings  County.  Inquiries  were  also  instituted  in 
England  as  to  the  marketing  of  timber  with  a view  to 
ringing  buyers  into  touch  with  vendors  of  timber 
w Ireland. 


(c.)  Avondale  Forestry  Station. 
ril4s  the  lack  of  skilled  woodmen  presented  a serious 
acle  to  the  development  of  Irish  forestry,  the 
011  the  advice  of  Dr.  Nisbet, 
at  a °‘  j , Indian  Forest  Service,  acquired  an  estate 
sriirJIf  ' County.  Wicklow,  and  established  there  a 
scWi  *°r  ^le  training  of  working  foresters.  This 
tion  lfW?  °pened  in  Ootobel'.  1904.  A full  descrip- 
°iven  at  SC0P®  and  of  the  course  of  instruction  is 
“ I™  at  page  224. 

since^go^w.6*.  °*  aPPrentices  wll°  attended  each  year 

1904- 5,  „ 

1905- 6,  ,2 

1906- 7,  Jjj 

meat  af^tl0nJ'°  the  lands  at  Avondale,  the  Depart- 
Balh’fa,!  mg  t“rough  trustees,  acquired  the  woods  of 
pronertv  adjoining  County  of  Wexford.  This 

nioners  Purchased  from  the  Estates  Commis- 

LandAot  6r  terms  of  Section  4 of  the  Irish 
connectinn  °f  -i903-,  woods  will  be  utilised  -in 
School.  W1* 1 the  work  at  Avondale  Forestry 

‘■mS'SLS. Mi.  A.  C.  Forte.,  P.H.A.S., 
lecturer  in  +?,‘  *ed  ?l.nce  September,  1906,  to  act  as 
give  technical13  at  Avondale  School,  and  to 

desirous  of  w„'lce  owners  of  woods  and  persons 
owning  plantations  who  may  seek  the 


aid  of  the  Department.  This  expert  inspects  the 
lands  of  private  owners  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  indicated  at  page  226.  He  also  advises 
by  correspondence  where  a visit  to  the  lands  is 
not  required.  In  addition,  he  inspects  waste  lands 
and  prepares  reports  on  same  for  the  information  of 
the  Department. 

(d.)  Advisory  Committee  on  Forestry. 

A Committee  was  formed  by  the  Department  to 
advise  them  on  matters  relating  to  forestry  in  Ireland 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  (printed  at  page  228) 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  at  their  meeting  held  on  14th  November, 
1905:  — 

A meeting  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  the  9th 
April,  1906,  at  which  the  undermentioned  important 
resolutions  were  adopted,  recommending  that  the  De- 
partment should  be  entrusted  with  the  necessary 
powers  and  funds  to  carry  out  a general  scheme  for 
the  aSorestation  of  Ireland : — 

i 1.  That  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
work  of  afforestation  in  Ireland,  as  a general  scheme 
for  the  country  as  a whole,  should  be  undertaken 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State;  and  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction and  the  County  Councils  should  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  funds  and  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

2.  That  this  Committee  endorse  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  that  Irish  Quit 
and  Crown  Rents  should  be  utilised  in  forming  a 
fund  for  the  development  of  forestry  in  Ireland. 

3.  That  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
special  encouragement  is  justified  in  the  case  of 
private  owners  who  undertake  tree-planting,  inas- 
much as  the  profits  of  such  planting,  unlike  the 
profits  of  ordinary  crop  cultivation,  are  enjoyed  by 
succeeding  generations,  and  not  by  the  actual 
planters. 

4.  That  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  private 
owners  to  undertake  tree-planting,  such  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  Land  Improvement  Act  as 
will  enable  advances  for  planting  to  be  made  when 
such  planting  is  for  purposes  other  than  shelter. 

5.  That  in  the  case  of  such  advances,  and  in 
order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that  the  planting 
shall  be  of  permanent  value,  where  the  borrowers 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  planting  under  the 
advice,  and  to  submit  their  plantations  to  the 
periodical  inspection  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction,  an  abatement 
of  interest  on  loans  advanced  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  during  the  period  of  the  loan,  so 
long  as  the  plantation  is  maintained  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Department. 

6.  That  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing plantations,  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
amendments  should  'be  introduced  into  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  to  the  effect  that  plantations  over 
a certain  size,  the  limits  to  be  determined  by  the 
Estates  Ommissioners,  should  be  reserved  from 
sale,  and  vested  in  County  'Councils  or  other  public 
'authority,  or,  if  sold  to  tenants,  vested  in  them 
under  restrictions  as  regards  felling  or  injury. 

These  resolutions  werg  transmitted  to  the  ’ Chief 
Secretary  on  the  16th  May  following. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  following  members  : 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Department. 

The  Secretary. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of 
Agriculture. 

W.  F.  Bailey,  Esq.,  c.b.,  Estates  Commissioner. 
Stephen  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory 

C.M.G.,  D.L. 

Sir  Thomas  H.  Grattan  Esmonde,  m.p. 

William  Field,  Esq.,  m.p. 

John  Galvin,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle,  k.p.,  d.l. 

H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  d.l. 
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(e.)  County  Councils  and  County  Committees  of 
Agriculture. 

Under  the  Department’s  scheme  of  Instruction  in 
Horticulture  the  County  Committees  of  Agriculture 
are  enabled  to  purchase  trees  in  bulk  for  re-sale  to 
farmers  and  others  at  cost  price.  The  trees,  other 
than  fruit  trees,  supplied  under  this  arrangement  are 
chiefly  required  for  shelter  purposes  and  ornament. 
Special  courses  of  instruction  in  Forestry  haye  been 
held  to  qualify  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Instructors  to  advise  as  to  the  planting,  &c.,  of  trees. 

A return  is  printed  on  page  228  showing  the  number 
of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  scheme. 

In  November,  1905,  the  Department  issued  a cir- 
cular (of  which  a copy  will  be  found  at  page  227)  to 
County  Committees,  oalling  attention  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  timber  trees  in  many  districts,  and 
requesting  them  to  encourage  tree  planting  m their 
respective  counties,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  induce 
farmers  to  preserve  trees  already  on  their  holdings. 


A wood,  situated  at  Loughtown,  County  Kildare, 
about  33  acres  in  extent,  was  recently  presented  to 
the  Kildare  County  Council  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  The  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
undertaken  the  work  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  wood  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department’s  Expert. 

The  Kildare  County  Council  also  propose  to  acquire, 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  a wood  of  about  90  acres 
in  extent  at  Braekney,  in  another  part  of  the  county. 
Negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  the  wood  are  at 
present  in  progress.  The  owner,  Lord  Gough,  is  con- 
tributing generously  to  the  expenses  of  the  scheme. 
The  forestry  operations  will  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  a plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Department. 
To  meet  the  cost  of  the  work  the  County  Council  are 
levying  a special  rate  and  the  Agricultural  Board 
have  allocated  a sum  of  £500  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  wood  will  later  on  be  included  with  Loughtown 
wood  in  a general  forestry  scheme  for  the  county. 


(2)  Description  of  Avondale  Forestry  Station. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Department’s  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  2.) 

The  Avondale  Estate  was  acquired  by  the  Depart-  this  is  that  little  or  nothing  as  Jumwn  as  to  their 

merit  of  Agriculture  in  1904.  The  greater  part  of  the  behaviour  or  comercial  value  when  planted  as  forest 

land  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Avon  or  crops.  The  chief  object  of  the  forest  plots  is  to  fur- 

Avonmore  ° is  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of  Rath-  nish  inf  ormation  on  tins  point,  and  to i prove  so  far  as 

drum  on  the  north,  and  extends  to  Ovoca  on  the  this  can  be  done  an  any  one  place,  the  value  or  un- 
south, the  total  length  being  about  two  miles.  The  suitability,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  species  planted, 
sou  in,  . s . ,%f  the  besfc  wooded  in  For  this  purpose  all  species  which  have  hitherto 


surrounding  district  : 


Ireland,  and  could  scarcely  be  equalled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a forestry  school. 

The  total  area  of  the  estate  is  about  550  acres. 


shown  any  indication  of  proving  useful  in  Ireland 
have  been  planted  in  plots  of  about  one  acre  in  size, 
and  the  more  important  species  have  also  been  planted 


Down  to  1905  this  was  divided  into  woods  and  both  pure  and  in  mixture  with  other  trees. 


pasture,  of  which  the  former  occupied  nearly  200 
acres  at  Avondale,  and  66  acres  at  Ballyteague,  a 
detached  wood  about  two  miles  distant  from  Avon- 
dale. Of  the  pasture  land,  150  acres  were  more  or 


Records  of  the  growth  of  these  plots  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  facilitate  this  work  as  far 
as  possible  the  majority  of  the  plots  have  been  given 
an  area  of  exactly  one  acre.  They  cover  rather  more 


less  heavily  timbered,  and  gave  the  portion  round  than  100  acres.  The  ground 


Avondale  House  a park-like  appearance.  The  wood-  — , . - *■- ^ - ^ h 

land  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  species  for  which  they  were  intended.  Each 

and  to  the  rough  or  broken  ground  of  the  property  section  contains  a number  of  species  belonging  to  die 


and  position  varying  according  to 


generally,  and  was  covered  with  hazel  scrub,  or  cop-  Same  n 
pice,  with  a few  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees  of  little  ticable, 
commercial  value.  The  estate  has  a mansion-house, 
with  stabling,  out-buildings,  and  large  walled-in  section, 
garden  of  about  two  acres  in  extent.  

The  soil  of  the  estate  consists  of  a thin,  gravelly 
loam  resting  on  metamorphosed  slate  or  schist,  which 
crops  out  on  the  surface  in  many  places.  A few  jj' 

acres  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  occur  here  and  III. 

there  along  the  course  of  the  river,  but  otherwise  the  IV 

soil  varies  little  in  character  throughout.  The  ground  v.' 

is  naturally  well  drained,  and  is  suitable  for  _ the  VI- 

growth  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  but  more  especially  yili. 
conifers.  ix. 

The  elevation  varies  from  about  250  feet  along  the 
river  bed  to  about  400  feet  on  the  highest  ground.  xiL 

Along  the  eastern  boundary,  the  surface  slopes  away  XHI. 

rapidly  from  the  high  ground  to  the  river  below.  xv.' 

The  local  climate  is  comparatively  damp  and  mild,  XVI. 
with  a heavy  rainfall  throughout  the  winter.  Two  xvn. 
or  three  miles  to  the  west  the  Wicklow  Mountains 
provide  a certain  amount  of  shelter,  and  the  ground  s 111 
is  nowhere  greatly  exposed  to  west  or  south-west 

winds.  In  a general  way  the  climate  may  be  re-  

garded  as  fairly  typical  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land as  regards  temperature  and  rainfall.  Altl 

The  laying  out  of  the  estate  as  a forestry  station  ea?\  ' 

was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  by  the  re-  sj,ec.  ' 

moval  of  old  fences  and  hedges,  the  clearing  of  part 


• genus,  so  far  as  this  v 
the  following  table 


II.  Elms  (Olmas),  ... 

III.  Beech,  Chestnut,  and  Hornbeam 

(Cupidiferae). 

IV.  Oaks  ( Cupuliferae ), 

V.  Silver  Fir  ( Abies),  

VI.  Spruce  ( Hem),  ... 

VII.  Fines  ( Pinus ),  ... 

VHI.  Larches  (Zarix), 

IX.  Poplars  and  Willows  (SaUcaceae), 

X.  Ashes  IFraxintii), 

XI.  Chestnut  Coppice, 

XII.  Locust  Tree  Coppice,  ... 

xm.  Douglas  Firs  (T’seurlo-Tsuga)  ... 

XIV.  Hemlock  Spruces  ( Tsuga ), 

XV.  Cypresses  and  Junipers, 

XVI.  Thuias  Sequoias  and  Cryp- 

tomeria. 

XVIL  Hickories,  Walnut,  Planes,  Tulip 


Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  allot  ground  fo 
each  section  which  would  be  best  adapted  for  ® 
species  it  contained,  the  comparatively  unilor 
character  of  the  soil  in  the  first  place,  and  the  vaiy- 


of  the  n d Woodland  and  S f f-”8  f ?•  i*g  tastes  of  the  individual  species  of  a genus  or 

that*  oT^combfni^g6  1he'° planting 3 "of  'thlse'with'a  more.  “nd  ^oodto  prevSthS 

'ZfTy !"  ”lldng  f0IC,telS  ”d  ',00dmen-  SSL" LtafTd Effl’ not tl«» 
I he  forest  plots  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  value  for  educational  purposes, 
growth  and  development  into  timber  of  all  the  more  The  arboretum  occupies  the  ground  round  the  m , 
important  species  of  trees  under  sylvicultural,  as  dis-  sion-house,  which  is  heavily  stocked  with  old 

tmet  from  arboricultural  conditions.  The  suitability  timber.  This  timber  consists  chiefly  of  beech  from 

or  tne  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for  growing  the  one  to  two  hundred  years  of  age,  together  witn  > 

sPecles  trees  has  been  amply  demon-  Spanish  chestnut,  larch,  and  elm.  The  young  * 

, 11  c e M,where,  but  the  rarer  varieties  have  as  yet  will  consequently  grow  up  around,  and  even  , 

been  cultivated  on  a small  scale  only,  and  in  most  take  the  place  of  the  old  timber  as  this  succumbs  W 

uses  on  purely  arboricultural  lines.  The  result  of  wind  or  decay.  The  pinteum  occupies  the  slope 
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mediately  below,  and  to  the  south  of  the  house.  This 
slope  was  previously  almost  bare  of  timber  trees,  and 
as  the  young  trees  develop  they  will  form  a prominent 
feature  of  the  Station  as  seen  from  the  railway. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  aboretum  and 
pinetum  have  been  laid  out  is  that  of  demonstrating 
the  growth,  botanical  character,  and  ornamental 
value  of  all  the  hardy  trees  capable  of  thriving  in 
the  Irish  climate.  These  two  adjuncts  to  the  forest 
plots  have  both  a botanical  and  arboricultural  value, 
and  while  affording  material  for  the  botanical  in- 
struction of  the  forestry  students,  they  will  also 
illustrate  the  comparative  values  of  the  various 
species  as  ornamental  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
garden,  or  the  vicinity  of  a dwelling-house. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  attention  has  been 
paid  to  landscape  effect,  and  clumps,  groups,  and 
single  frees  have  been  distributed  in  as  natural  and 
harmonious  a way  as  possible.  The  arboretum  con- 
tains about  150  species  belonging  to  about  forty 
genera;  and  the  pinetum  about  101  species,  and  nearly 
twenty  genera. 

The  walled-in  garden  has  been  converted  into  a 
nursery  for  the  demonstration  of  tree-raising  from 
seed,  and  the  treatment  of  seedlings  until  they  are 
planted  out.  The  trees  raised  will  be  chiefly  such  as 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  in  public  nurseries,  or  ob- 
tained only  in  limited  quantities,  and  the  stock  grown 
will  be  used  in  replanting  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department.  It  is  also  intended  to  conduct  experi- 
ments in  the  manuring  and  treatment  of  seedlings, 
and  the  transplanting  of  these  under  different  con- 
ditions and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Forestry  School  at  Avondale  was  inaugurated 
in; the  autumn  of  1904  with  the  object  of  training 
young  men  as  working  foresters  and  woodmen  for 
employment  in  Ireland,  and  so  far,  the  laying  out  of 
the  station  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  work- 
ing of  this  School.  The  main  idea  in  view  in  connec- 
tion with  the  School  has  been  the  training  of  men  in 
such  practical  forestry  as  is  carried  out  in  well- 
managed  woods  in  these  countries.  Before  any  prac- 
tical advance  towards  the  reafforestation  of  Ireland 
can.be  made,  men  must  exist  who  not  only  know  the 
theory  of  planting,  thinning,  and  felling  woods,  but 
are  also  able  to  carry  out  these  operations  with  their 
own  hands.  Such  work  as  the  planting  of  waste 
and,  or  the  clearing  away  of  worn-out  woodland  and 
ne  formation  of  new  plantations  requires  the  services 
ot  skilled  labourers,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  trained 
by  men  who  themselves  have  handled  the  spade,  the 
axe  and  the  saw,  and  are  able  to  supervise  the  work 

mu'?  ln  an  ilvtelligent  'an<*  business-like  manner. 

_ .,?e  function  of  the  Avondale  Forestry  School  is 
neitner  that  of  training  men  in  the  theory  of  forestry 
a one,  nor  of  manufacturing  rule  of  thumb  labourers, 
men  iLS°  °0I?b,ning  theory  with  practice  that  the 
conVt  nf  tra\ned  ®f?  ,adaPt  themselves  to  the  varied 
wo7k  u +hUnrdef  Whl<*  they  wiU  Probably  have  to 
for  train  iim  futul'e‘.  T.°  ata  this  end  applicants 
work  f 6 reCe,lved,  as  apprentices  and  practical 
Science  « made  the  basis  of  the  instruction. 

“d  th<"»T  included  in  so  fur  »,  they  ura 
SS,!°  "Ignm.l  practical  ™k  and  invart  it 
C S ‘ to  destroy  its  mono- 

Before  “«»  ruk  of  thumb  practice. 

that°r  etT enl miitted the  sch°o1  a man  must  show 
but  is  wllW1?  ‘f  d0,\e  manuaI  work  in  the  past, 

the  training  ch1<??ti.lm?0rfcant.  means  of  ensuring  that 
tices  in  thefr  fni  of  practical  value  to  the  appren- 
st  the  outset  ,CalTr  1S  the  condition  laid  down 

course  that  thl  f C'early  recognised  all  through  the 
««  id  f—om  is  a wollm.n 

h,e  paid  a fall’s  udim  consideration  of  this  fact 
theoretical  instr^t-  hlg^  Wag®  for  his  services.  His 
w°rking  houw  W n”1 7s  ®ntirel7  confined  to  after 

for  the  second  aurf  fcJyear’  and  a,most  entirely 
‘,c%  nothing  by  hi, ^ yearVand.h?  gaans  prac- 
g0es  out  as  aniWliflj  course  of  training  until  he 
atfte  end  0f  working  foreman  or  forester 

held  DeriodicaBv3,^10^3  • f°r  aPPrenticeships 
?.re  admitted  as  l-L  d the„  ^ccessful  candidates 
which  are  both  aUo"*  Thpse  examina- 
pn  H candWateV -en  and  °ra1’  include  tests 
Enghsf>,  and  “f  th  PI0ficiencJ  ,in  Arithmetic  and 
their  general  knowledge  and  suit- 


ability for  training.  Men  who  have  hitherto  led 
a steady,  hard-working  life  on  a farm  or  estate  are 
given  the  preference  over  those  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  rural  or  outdoor  work. 

The  buildings  utilised  in  connection  with  the  School 
are  the  mansion-house,  in  which  are  placed  the  class- 
rooms library,  museum,  and  quarters  for  the  students 
and  domestic  staff,  and  an  out-building  used  as  a 
laboratory  and  storehouse  for  seeds  and  trees. 

The  library  contains  most  of  the  principal  works 
on  forestry  and  arboriculture,  and  a number  of  text- 
books on  elementary  science  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
room"  ^ 2ds°  serves  as  a reading  and  recreation 

The  museum  collection  is  being  gradually  formed 
and  will  eventually  include  specimens  of  Irish-grown 
timbers  in  plank  and  cross-section,  and  as  hand 
specimens;  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds  of  forest 
trees;  tree  diseases;  injurious  insects  and  fungi; 
forest  tools  and  appliances,  and  specimens  of  various 
artides  made  from  wood  and  other  forest  products. 

Facilities  for  practical  instruction  are  provided  by 
the  nursery,  arboretum,  pinetum,  forest  plots,  and 
about  300  acres  of  ordinary  woodland  at  Avondale, 
together  with  a large  area  of  private  woodland  whicli 
tne  apprentices  are  allowed  to  visit  by  permission  of 
the  owners. 

ii  In  addi,tion  to  these  woods,  the  Department  own 
the  Bally  fad  woods,  near  Arklow,  and  the  demesne 
woods  at  the  Ballyhaise  Agricultural  Station,  near 
Cavan.  The  working  of  these  woods  will  be  chiefly 
carried  out  by  the  third  year  forestry  apprentices, 
assisted  by  local  labour  in  each  district. 

Forestry  is  taught  by  the  Department’s  expert  in 
this  subject.  Knowledge  of  practical  operations  is 
imparted  to  the  apprentices  by  requiring  them  to  take 
part  m the  general  work  of  the  Station  under  the 
direction  of  a working  foreman.  The  teaching  of  the 
several  branches  of  elementary  and  applied  science 
included  m the  curriculum  is  entrusted  to  a Science 
Master,  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  this  work. 

I he  practical  training  of  the  aprentices  extends 
over  three  years,  and  has  already  been  referred  to. 

or  the  first  two  years  this  is  given  at  or  near  Avon- 
dale, so  that  the  theoretical  instruction  or  class  work 
may  not  be  interfered  with.  In  their  third  or  fourth 
year,  however,  the  apprentices  are  available  for  work 
m any  part  of  Ireland  in  which  their  services  are 
required,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
it  is  possible  for  owners  of  woods  or  intending 
planters  to  secure  the  services  of  these  men  for  super- 
vising or  carrying  out  practical  forestry  work,  for 
which  ordinary  local  labour  is  not  sufficiently  skilled 
buch  an  arrangement  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
owners  of  woodland,  but  also  enables  the  apprentices 
to  gam  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  management  of  work  and  men. 

The  class  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course,  and  is  conducted  during  the 
evenings  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  first  year  apprentices 
consists  of  English  Composition,  Business  Corres- 
pondence, Arithmetic,  and  Mensuration,  with  such 
elementary  science  (Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany), 
as  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  intelli- 
gently, or  serve  as  a foundation  for  the  succeeding 
courses.  In  the  second  year  Forest  Biology,  Survey- 
ing, Estate  Management,  and  Forestry  are  taught. 
The  Biology  consists  of  botany,  viz.,  structure  of 
types  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  fungi  to  dicotyledons, 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants,  the 
structure  of  wood,  the  winter  characters  of  trees,  etc. 

A part  of  the  course  is  given  in  the  open  air,  dealing 
with  principles  of  systematic  botany,  flora  of  wood 
physiology  of  grafting,  budding,  layering,  healing  of 
wounds,  ringing,  barking,  pruning,  etc.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by.  a course  on  the  enemies  of  trees — squirrels, 
rabbits,  injurious  insects,  etc. 

The  surveying  course  consists  of  demonstrations  in 
the  use  of  the  chain,  cross  stafl,  and  prismatic  com- 
pass, with  practice  in  plotting,  enlarging  and  re- 
ducing maps,  etc. 

Forestry  is  dealt  with  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  General  character  and  distribution  of  forests. 

II.  Fundamental  principles  of  economic  forestry" 

III.  Biology  of  timber  trees. 

IV.  Sylviculture. 

V.  Organisation  and  management  of  woods. 

VI.  Protection  of  woodlands. 

VII.  Utilisation  of  forest  products. 


Section  a. 
appendix  i. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
First  Year. 

A. — General  Subjects. 


English.—  To  include  Spelling,  Grammar,  Composi 
tion, ' Business  Correspondence. 

Arithmetic. — To  include  the  first  four  Rules,  Simple 
and  Compound;  Long  and  Square  Measure;  Propor- 
tion; Measures  and  Multiples;  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions;  Square  Root;  Averages  and  Percentages; 


Interest. 

Mensuration. — Areas  of  rectilinear  figures  (paral- 
lelogram, triangle,  and  polygon);  the  circle  and  its 
divisions ; volume  (timber  and  water).  Solidity  oi 
cylinder,  cone,  sphere  and  pyramid;  the  frustrum  of 
cone  and  pyramid.  . 

The  uses  of  scales— plain,  diagonal,  vernier  scales. 

Drawing  instruments — how  to  use  them. 

The  uses  of  prepared  tables. 


B. — Science  Subjects. 

Introduction. — Discussion  on  the  divisions  of 
nature,  plant  life  and  activity,  examination  of  a 
common  type  and  its  obvious  parts,  environment. 

Elementary  Physics.— Properties  of  matter,  phy- 
sical measurement,  specific  gravity,  solids,  liquids, 
gases,  heat,  energy,  conduction  and  radiation,  tem- 
perature, thermometers,  boiling  and  freezing  points, 
evaporation,  condensation,  latent  heat,  rain,  dew, 
hail,  snow,  wind,  atmospheric  conditions,  relative 
amount  of  water,  vapour,  pressure,  light,  etc. 

Elementary  Chemistry. — Element,  compound,  mix- 
ture, acid,  salt,  base,  alkali,  chemical  change,  solu- 
tion, oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  common 
compounds,  sulphates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  potash, 
soda  and  lime  salts,  water,  composition  of  atmos- 
phere, etc.  ; substances  found  in  plants — sugar,  starch, 
cellulose,  gum,  proteids,  oils  -and  fats,  colouring  sub- 
stances, etc. 

Geology.- -Earth’s  crust,  chief  rock-forming 
minerals,  quartz,  felspars,  mica,  hornblende,  augite, 
apatite,  olivine,  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Geological  formation  of  Ireland.  Weathering,  and 
carrying  agents.  Formation  of  soils.  Examination 
of  different  soils,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat;  size  of 
particles,  comparison  of  rates  of  percolation,  capil- 
larity, air  space,  retention  and  drainage  ; injurious 
substances,  gains  and  losses,  decomposition,  putre- 
faction, acidity,  alkalinity,  aeration,  soil  tempera- 

Botany.—  Classification  of  vegetable  kingdom. 
Structure  of  types,  fungi  to  dicotyledons,  physiology, 
germination,  absorption,  root  action,  ascent  of  sap, 
sugar  and  starch  formation,  transpiration,  respira- 
tion, digestion,  transportation  and  storage  of  food, 
reproduction,  healing  of  wounds,  effects  of  ringing, 
pruning,  crowding,  light  and  shade,  temperature, 
budding,  grafting,  layering,  transplanting,  growth  of 
movements,  etc. 

Flora  of  woods— study  of  weeds  and  methods  of 
extermination.  Disease. 

Zoology. — Mammals  injurious  to  trees : Rodents, 
arachnida,  diploda,  mollusca,  oligocheata,  etc.  In- 
secta  orders,  dermoptera,  homoptera,  coleoptera,  lepi- 
doptera,  etc. 

Surveying. — Chain,  cross  staff,  optical  square,  pris- 
matic compass,  plotting,  enlarging,  reducing  and 
scaling  maps. 

Elementary  practical  geometry,  scale  drawing  pro- 
jection. 


Elementary  Mechanics.— Force,  motion,  velocity, 
centre  of  gravity,  falling  bodies,  lever,  wedge,  screw, 
pulleys,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane,  Motion, 
pressure  of  liquids,  vacuum. 

Principles  of  steam  engine,  gas  engine,  turbine  and 
water  wheels. 

Second  and  Third  Year. 

FORESTRY. 

I.  General  Character  and  Distribution  of  Forests.— 
Natural  forests — their  origin,  extension  and  distri- 
bution. Position  of  forests  in  political,  rural,  and 
social  economy.  Forests  as  a source  of  national 
wealth.  Forest  economy  in  principal  European 
countries.  Timber  trade  of  United  Kingdom.  Forest 
areas  of  Europe.  Destruction  of  forests  by  animals 
and  human  agency.  Possibilities  of  timber  produc- 
tion in  Ireland.  Relation  of  forestry  to  agriculture. 
Influence  of  forests  upon  temperature,  rainfall,  water 
supply,  soil,  fertility,  and  employment  of  labour. 

II.  — Fundamental  Principles  of  Economic  Forestry. 
— Effect  of  geographical  position  and  climatic  influ- 
ences upon  forest  growth  and  reproduction.  Vertical 
limit  of  tree-growing.  Sylvicultural  localities.  In- 
fluence of  physical,  chemical  and  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  soils.  ” General  conditions  essential  for  profit- 
able forestry.  Influence  of  land  values,  roads,  rivers, 
railways,  local  industries  and  markets,  and  labour 
supply. 

III.  — Biology  of  Timber  Trees.— Botanical  charac- 
teristics, timber  structure  and  life  histories  of  prin- 
cipal timber  trees  of  temperate  zones,  with  special 
reference  to  the  following  genera : — Pinus,  abies, 
picea,  larix,  tsuga,  &c.,  &c.  Quercus,  fagus,  casta- 
nea,  acer,  ulmus,  populus  salix,  &c.,  &c. 

IV.  — Sylviculture. — Forest  seeds  and  their  collec- 
tion. Formation  and  management  of  nurseries. 
Formation  of  plantations.  Preparation  of  land. 
Draining,  &c. 

Pi-inciples  and  methods  of  planting,  cleaning, 
thinning,  pruning,  natural  regeneration,  &c. 

Sylvicultural  systems — pure  and  mixed  woods,  high 
forest,  coppice  with  standards,  selection  system,  pure 
coppice,  &c. 

V.  — Organisation  and  Management  of . Forest  Areas. 
— Classification  and  registration  of  woods  on  an  ave- 
rage estate.  Uses  and  preparation  of  working  plans. 
Formation  of  working  circles,  age  classes,  &c.  Choice 
of  rotations.  Measurement  of  increment  and  volume 
of  standing  wood.  Market  fluctuations  of  timber  and 
their  influence  upon  management.  Rating  and  taxa- 
tion of  woodlands. 

VI.  Protection  of  Woodlcmds. — Protection  against 
wind,  fire,  &c..  fencing  against  domestic  animals  and 
ground  game.  Preventive  measures  possible  against, 
and  life  history  of  mammals,  insects,  weeds,  fungi, 
&c.,  injurious  to  woods. 

VII.  Utilisation  of  Forest  Products. — Felling  of 
timber  by  axe  .and  saw.  Measurement  and  valuation 
. of  felled  timber  and  standing  woods  for  sale.  Methods 
of  selling  timber.  Methods  and  .appliances  for  car- 
riage of  timber.  Formation  and  upkeep  of  forest 
roads,  tramways,  bridges,  &c.  Disposal  of  firewood- 
Saw-mills,  their  construction  and  management-.  Eco- 
nomical conversion  of  round  timber. 

Preservation  of  converted  timber,  creosotmg,  • 
Manufacture  of  simple  wooden  appliances  and  articles. 
.Construction  of  gates,  stiles,  fences  and  bridges. 

Disposal  of  windfalls  and  surplus  stocks  of  fell 
timber. 


(3)  Copy  of  Notice  to  Owners  of  Woods  and  Persons  proposing  to  form  Plantations. 


(Published  in  Leaflet  Form  (A 
The  Department  are  prepared  to  afford  expert  as- 
sistance to  landowners  and  others  who  may  require 
advice  on  such  matters  as: — The  selection  of  sites 
for  plantations,  suitability  of  soil,  choice  of  trees, 
treatment  of  existing  woods,  draining  and  fencing  of 
woodlands,  &c. 

The  Department’s  Forestry  Expert  will,  so  far  as 
time  will  permit,  visit  existing  woods  or  lands  which 
it  is  proposed  to  plant.  In  such  cases  a fee  of  £2,  to 
cover  part  of  the  Expert’s  expenses,  will  be  charged 
when  the  visit  does  not  entail  an  absence  from  head- 
quarters of  more  than  three  days.  For  visits  extend- 
ing over  a longer  period  a special  fee  may  be  ar- 


166  ( a ))  by  the  Department.) 

ranged,  but  the  Department  do  not  Sua^n^. 
more  than  one  complete  day  will  be  allowed  foi  ea 

Applications  for  visits  from  the  Expert 
made  on  the  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  r 

be  attended  to,  as  far  as  practicable,  m me 
of  their  receipt  in  the  Department’s  Olfices.  a(j_ 
Letters,  which  need  not  be  stamped,  should 


The  Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Instruction,  Dublin. 


Technical 
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(4)  List  of  Leaflets  on  Forestry  published  by  the  Department. 


Section  A- 
Appendec  I. 


The  undermentioned  leaflets  on  forestry  subjects 
issued  by  the  Department,  are  supplied  to  applicants 
free  of  charge — 


No.  65— Forestry.— The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 
No.  66  ,,  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 

ing Forest  Trees. 

No.  67  ,,  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 

No.  68  ,,  Trees  for  Shelter  and  Ornament. 

No.  70  ,,  Planting,  Management,  and 

Preservation  of  Shelter  Belt 
and  Hedgerow  Timber, 


No.  71— Forestry.—1 The  Management  of  Planta- 
tions. 

No.  72  ,,  Felling  and  Selling  Timber. 

No.  73  ,,  The  Planting  and  Management 

of  Hedges. 

No.  83  ,,  The  Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

The  above-mentioned  leaflets  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated. A course  of  five  lectures  suitable  for  owners 
of  woods  and  other  persons  interested  in  forestry  was 
given  by  the  Department’s  Expert,  Mr.  Forbes, 
F.H.A.S.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
m June  and  July,  1907. 


Note.— Articles  on  the  National  importance  of  forestry  an 
Department  in  their  Journal  frc 


on  Technical  matters  affecting  forestry  liar 
time  to  time,  and  in  pamphlet  form. ' 


i been  published  by  the 


45)  Copy  of  a Circular  Letter  on  the  subject  of  Tree-Planting,  addressed  to  County  Committees  of  Agriculture. 


Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
Upper  Merrion-street, 

Dublin, 

November,  1905. 


No.  29221—05. 


■Sir, 

The  Department  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  your  Committee  the  evil  effects  which  are  likely  to 
follow . the  presenit  wholesale  destruction  of  timber 
trees  in  many  districts  of  Ireland,  where  trees  are 
being  cut  down  without  regard  to  their  present  use- 
fulness for  shelter  or  ornament,  or  to  their  value  as 
timber  when  felled. 


As  the  Department  feel  assured  that  your  Com- 
mittee fully  realise  the  ’beneficial  influence  of  wood- 
lands on  the  country  as  a whole  as  well  as  to  the 
ti  2_ln  whic}l  they  ar«  immediately  interested,  the 
Department  look  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  your 
colleagues,  not  only  in  arresting  the  general  policy  of 
destruction  which  now  unfortunately  prevails,  but 
also  m giving  encouragement  to  tree  planting  in  each 
/district  of  your  county. 

County  Committees  may  do  much  to  induce  farmers 
tw  0PcWers  °f  land  to  preserve  trees  already  on 
Meir  holdings  and  to  plant  clumps  or  shelter  belts 
on  any  small  areas  of  waste  land  that  may  be  avail- 
— i*’  ,?  &*J*n8  special  credit  to  those  competitors 
under  the  Scheme  of  Prizes  for  Cottages  and  Small 


Farms  who  plant  suitable  shelter  belts  or  clumps,  or 
who  take  care  of  the  existing  fcrees  on  their  holdings. 
Furthermore,  the  attention  of  occupiers  of  small  par- 
cels of  land  suitable  for  planting,  who  are  at  present 
deterred  from  undertaking  such  work  owing  to  the 
cost  of  the  trees,  should  be  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  Clause  12  of  the  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Horti- 
culture, whereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  procure 
trees  at  a price  considerably  under  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  if  each  individual  sent  in  his  order  for 
a small  lot  direct  to  the  nurserymen. 

I may  add  that  last  summer  the  Department  pro- 
vided a special  course  in  forestry  for  Agricultural 
Instructors  in  Ireland,  and,  accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittees of  those  counties  in  which  such  officers  are  at 
work  should  require  ‘them  to  devote  attention  to  this 
important  subject. 

The  Department,  therefore,  express  the  hope  that 
your  Committee  will  take  every  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  residents  in  your  county  the  ad- 
vantages of  a judicious  system  of  tree  planting. 

I am, 

■Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  P.  GILL, 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman 

of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
named  in  the  Address. 


(b)  Extracts  from  (a)  Department’s  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Agriculture,  (6)  Department’s  Scheme  of  Instruction  in 
Horticulture,  and  (c)  Department’s  Scheme  of  Prizes  for  Cottage  and  Small  Farm. 


f,  every  opportunity  of  discussing  with  farmers 
natters  affecting  their  interests,  ***** 
* * * * * * * * 
informatfon18- 10  reply  to  |etter®  from  farmers  seeking 

,fa,rmers  concerning  the  planting  of  forest 
lees  tor  shelter  and  ornament. 

(b.)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Instructor  * * * 

landdVaf  Ja+ru ier^’  cottaSers>  and  others  interested  in 
ornament  ^ plantinS  of  tree-s>  &c.,  for  shelter  and 

andhotWU?ril  Co?lmittee  may  purchase  fruit,  forest, 
trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  in  bulk,  and  resell 


them  at  cost  price,  including  carriage,  to  farmers, 
cottagers  and  other  residents  in  the  county.  As,  how- 
ever, it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department 
that  trees  and  plants  infested  with  disease  have  been 
imported  into  Ireland,  it  will  be  necessary  for  County 
Committees  who  intend  to  put  this  clause  into  opera- 
tion to  invite  from  nurserymen  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  trees,  &c.,  to  be  guaranteed  free  from  disease,  and 
before  acceptance  to  submit  the  tenders  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  examination.  The  Department,  may,  if 
they  think  it  advisable,  inspect  the  trees,  &c.,  that 
are  offered  for  sale,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
are  suitable  and  free  from  disease. 

(c.)  The  following  points  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  judge  in  making  his  awards : — 


Judicious  planting  of  shelter  belts,  etc. 
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connection  with  the 


Number  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  (other  than  Fruit  Trees)  planted 
Department’s  Scheme  of  Instruction  in  Horticulture. 


SECTION  A. 


(7)iReturn  showing 


APPENDIX  1. 


Number 

planted 

during 

season 


No. 

planted- 

season 

1805-6. 


No. 

planted 


Total. 


County. 


Antrim, 
Armagh,  ... 
Carlow,  ... 

ofn're?’  "! 
Cork, 

Donegal,  ... 
Down, 

Dublin.  ... 
Fermanagh, 
Galway,  ... 
Kerry, 
Kildare,  ... 
Kilkenny,  ... 
King’s,  ... 
Leitrim,  ... 
Limerick,  ... 
Londonderry, 
Longford,  ... 

Heath, 

Monaghan, 

Koscominon. 

Sligo, 

Tipperary,  N., 
Tipperary,  S„ 
Waterford!" 

Wexford,  ... 
Wicklow,  ... 


15,175 

40,472 

6,374 

18,426 

3,250 

9,406 

73,911 

10,083 

18,704 

14.979 


48 

2,842 

12,884 


86,469 

40.496 

2.400 


168,907 


Total, 


October,  1907. 


i distributed  was  277,703. 


NOTE.— The  number  of  frui 


(8)  Resolutions  with  reference  to  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  adopted  at  Meetings  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Sixth  Meeting.  Tenth  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  12th  April,  1904.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  27th  and  28th  November, 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  1906. 

Field,  h.p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  de  F.  Montgomery, 
and  adopted' : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Govern- 
ment should  amend  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
1829,  section  52,  so  as  to  enable  the  amount  of 
£15,636  now  funded  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock, 
arising  from  Irish  Quit  and  Crown  rents  re- 
deemed, to  form  the  nucleus  of  a fund  to  be 
appropriated,  and  assisted  with  further  grants, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ,a  Forestry  De- 
partment, with  a view  of  reafforesting  Ireland.” 

Eighth  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  14th  November,  1905. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr. 

William  Field,  m.p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  de  F. 

Montgomery,  and  passed  unanimously: — 

“ That  this  Council  approves  of  a practical  effort 
being  made  to  reafforest  suitable  areas  in  Ire- 
land ; and  that  the  Department  appoint  a 
Committee  to  advise  them  on  matters  relating 
thereto ; and  that  the  Treasury  be  requested  to 
refund  the  moneys  arising  from  Irish  Quit 
and  Crown  Rents  as  the  nucleus  of  a fund  for 
this  purpose.” 

Ninth  Meeting. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  15th  and;  16 th  May,  1906. 

Hie  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr. 

William  Field,  m.p.,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  de  F. 

-Montgomery,  and  passed  unanimously : — 

“ That  the  Government  be  requested  to  furnish 
an  account  of  the  money  collected  from  Crown 
and  Quit  Rents  in  Ireland,  and  how  it  has  been 
disbursed ; also  to  state  the  average  revenue 
to  be  expected  from  Crown  and  Quit  Rents. 

That  an  adequate  establishment  grant  be  given, 
together  with  a sufficient  annual  income  to 
establish  and  maintain  a Forestry  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.” 


The  following  resolution  was  proposed  _ by  • 
William  Field,  m.p.,  and  seconded  by  Major 
Connell  an: — 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  P?^j0I!verd 
Ireland  where  trees  formerly  flourished 
are  neither  plantations,  woods,  nor  'ore*tf’  j„ 
that  Ireland  is  the  most  treeless  country 
Europe,  we  call  upon  the  Government  t * t 
to  the  Irish  County  ’Councils  the  total*® ^ 
of  Irish  Quit  Rents  which  have  been  an?  ^ 
by  the  British  Treasury  ; and  " “^cilf 
the  General  Council  of  Irish  Coonty  ec0. 
should  consider  the  most  efficient  wast« 
nomical  manner  of  reafforesting,  , and 
lands,  hills,  and  mountains  of  ireiau  , 
raise  funds  for  that  purpose. 
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APPENDIX  2. 


Memorandum  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Woods,  forests,  and  Land  Kevemies  of  the  Crown, 
including  Quit,  &c.,  Bents  in  Ireland. 

(Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee). 


(I)  The  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 


ia.)  Parliamentary  Control  of  Land  Reverw.es  of  the 
Crown. 

The  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Crown  which  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  Parliament  by  the  King  for  the  period  of 
His  Majesty  s reign  in  return  for  a Civil  List,  are 
managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.  J 7 

The  Civil  List  is  fixed  at  £470,000.* 

(6.)  Number  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  etc. 

The  Commissioners  are  three  in  number. 

Two  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  Royal  War- 
rant under  the  Act  of  1851.  3 

By  the  Crown  Land,  Act,  1906,  it  is  enacted  by  the 
fiist  aUaon  thera>f  that  ‘'the  President  of  the  Board 

Sraf  oTtei  J Tfa!uofi*is  offioe-  b»  * Commia 
"Sit  „nWrth  “n  er  tbe , Crown  Lands  Act,  1851, 
1™“  40  the  Commissioner,  whom  Hi,  Majesty 
•aas  power  to  appoint  under  that  Act.”  J 3 

<a)  Management  of  separate  mftiais,  of  Land 
Revenues  assigned  to  each  Commissioner. 

Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  authorised 
<WCrown  ^nds  Act  1851  to  assijn  to  e^ch  of  the 
^ ^ management  of  separate 

By  Treasure  and  Land  Revenues. 

rj  3 reasuiy  Order  dated  7th  January,  1908  the 

as  ?E-l°f  the  Cro'wn  Properties  has  been  assigned 

havewt11'  Pr “Uent  of  ,Ke  Board  p/  Agril.uUure 

tafet  of  tlle  pgned  the  PrmciPal  agricultural  es- 
SrTenlL  f Crown,  amounting  to  60,263  .ere.  of 

The  chief  it  Slt„uated  in  Ireland, 

■of  these  Innd^t^  51®  ^'ansfer  of  the  management 
A»S,v»  d > n®  Prudent  of  the  Bolrd  of 
dated  27th  Tl»ngl?aUy1n^ade  by  Treasury  Order, 
tabhshmemt  of  W*  WaS  *1°  encouraSe  Aw  es- 

■ Treasunr^pf^L snia11  .holdings  where  possible.  The 
howeve/  last-mentioned  Order, 

cipal  w„thi  \ tbe  assignment  of  the  prin- 
is  nof’ggSg  et*ateS  rt°  a+Separate  Commissioner 
those  esfoteT  .1  *n  \ndlcate . an  intention  that 
estates  shall  be  maintained  for  agri- 


cultural purposes  only.  They  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  managed1  (as  they  have  been 
m the  past),  with  a view  to  making  them  as  profit- 
ably to  the  Crown  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable ; 
a?i  ally  P3,1^  °I  them  can  be  made  more  profit- 
able by  being  devoted  to  building  or  other  non- agri- 
cultural purposes  this  should  be  done.”  The  foHow- 
mg  are  particulars  of  the  lands  as  divided  in  1906 : — 
9 farms  of  1,000  acres  and  upwards. 

8 ,,  760  ,,  to  1,000  acres. 

25  » 500  „ „ 750  „ 

53  „ 250  „ „ 500  „ 

40  » 50  „ „ 250  „ 

44  small  holdings  of  5 to  50  acres. 

285  acres  let  in  allotments  of  less  than  5 acres. 

• 2-  To  E.  Stafford  Howard,  Esq.,  c.b.,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  are  assigned  the  Royal  Forests  and 
Woodlands  and  some  other  property  in  England 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  Crown  property  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  County  of 
Monmouth,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Alderney. 

The  Royal  Forests  and  Woodlands  are  described 
lii  a subsequent  paragraph. 

The  property  in  Ireland  consists  almost  entirely 
oi  Quit,  etc.,  Rents,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph  and  in  Appendix  6. 

The  other  properties  in  charge  of  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard  are  referred  to  in  Appendix  3. 

3.  To  G.  G.Leveson  Cower,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, are  assigned  (1)  Windsor  Great  Park  and 
Y\  oods,  and  property  at  Ascot,  Bagshot,  and  Vir- 
ginia Water,  etc.,  comprising  upwards  of  14  000 
acres,  of  which  about  2,680  are  let  to  tenants  and 
the  remainder  is  in  hand,  either  planted  and  under 
the  growth  of  timber,  heath  land,  or  in  the  Park  : 
(2)  about  110,850  acres  of  land  appropriated  to  agri- 
cultural purposes,  about  450  houses  let  at  rack- 
rents  or  at  rents  that  have  been  fined  down  from 
rack-rents,  about  6,400  houses  that  have  been  built 
by  Crown  Lessees  upon  land  let  upon  building 
leases  collieries  and  other  mines,  tolls  and  various 
miscellaneous  properties  including  fee-farm  rents 
manors  and  manorial  rights,  plantations  and  lands 
appropriated  for  the  growth  of  timber  and  under- 
wood comprising  about  4,000  acres.  All  these  pro- 
perties are  situated  in  England. 


King's  !"’ith  other  p^rHOTs  o^the  RecennVi‘f  the  maritim?  a0,1  military  forces.  Up  to  the  accession* 

r supplementary  funds 


“ “V=u  of  the  Crown’s  hereditary 
settled  on  William  UI.  of  £700  000 
; to  mo  accession  of  George  lit.  the  hereditarV 
) Civil  List,  which  inoluded,  in  addition  tt'-  7 


exceede-WVm  °f  ““  oXerTaSd  i,h°nsi^ 

Wake  ,S° .^reiitary revenues ^werl‘^MUfra?,apprj|:,rriatea  to  tha  Oivil  List,  ana  rarmuneut  uiu„ 
iauenaerrfle('le5oU' aD|l  if  t^iey  lxceeded  the?  In  h,  ' r'r- 'valagli'.icd  tha‘ if  they  should  fall  below  *3 


. TheOivii  r ?tiIiljastyat^70'000' 


-<  uuciata-i  in  itqi  7r‘sh  Parliament  in  lien  of  the  hereditary  revenues  in  Ireland  (which  warn 


al  Civil  List  in  Irela  id  forsubsequent 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


SECTION  A. 

AJWENDIX  2, 

(2)  Capital  of  the  Land  Revenue. 


(a.)  Thu  Groxvn  Property. 

The  property,  already  described,  in  the  charge  of 
the  Commissioners  is  comprised  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  Windsor  Parks  and  Woods. 

2.  Royal  Forests  and  Woodlands. 

3.  Land  Revenue,  i.e.,  Manors,  Farms,  Houses, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue.  Under  this  head  aie 
included  about  10,348  acres  in  Great  Britain  which 
are  under  timber. 


(b.)  Principle  on  which  the  “ Capital  of  the  Land 
Revenue”  is  managed. 

In  point  of  law  the  successor  to  the  reigning 
Sovereign  is  entitled  to  resume  possession  of  all  the 
hereditary  revenues.  On  behalf  of  the  Grown  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  'Commissioners  to  see  that  no  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  Land  Revenues  is  unduly  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  increase  the  immediate  income. 


The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  sell,  exchange, 
or  lease  any  portion  of  the  possessions  and  Land 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,  but,  in  accordance  with  the. 
above-mentioned  principle,  all  sums  thus  obtained 
must  be  either  (1)  expended  m the  purchase  of  land, 
or  other  hereditaments  and  leases,  or  in  the  re- 
demption of  land  tax,  and  of  the  expenses  incidental 
to  such  purchases,  etc.,  in  payments  for  equality  of 
exchange,  and  in  the  discharge  of  incumbrances  on 
Crown  property,  or  (2)  devoted  to  payments  for  im- 
provements  of  a permanent  nature  to  Crown  property. 
Any  expenditure,  however,  on  the  purchase  of  leases 
or  permanent  improvements  must  be  repaid  to  Capital 
from  Income,  and,  in  addition,  one-half  of  the  In- 
come from  Mines  must  be  credited  to  Capital.  The 
sums  paid  to  Capital  from  Income  are  expended  or 
invested  in  the  same  manner  .as  the  other  Capital 
monies.  Cash  capital  may  be  temporarily  invested 
in  Trustee  investments.  Treasury  authority  is  neces- 
sary before  any  sale  or  purchase  exceeding  £100  can 
be  made,  and  for  all  exchanges,  'leases,  and  grants 
A valuation  certified  by  a surveyor  is  also  required 
in  all  cases,  except  where  the  value  involved  is  incon- 
siderable or  a survey  is  impracticable. 


(3.)  Income  of  the  Land  Revenue. 


(a.)  Application  of  Income. 

Since  the  inceotion  of  the  practice  whereby  the 
Sovereign  surrenders  the  hereditary  revenues  to  Par- 
liament for  his  lifetime  in  consideration  of  a fixed 
Civil  List,  the  net  annual  income  of  the  Land 
Revenue  has,  by  direction,  of  Parliament,  been  paid  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  unless  otherwise  appropriated 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.  From  1793  up  to  the  union 
of  the  Exchequers  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in 
1817,  the  income  from  the  Crown  Revenues  in  Ireland 
was  paid  to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  After  that  date 
the  income  from  Ireland  has  been  merged  in  that 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  net  income  from  the 
whole  of  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Grown  (subject  as 
.hereafter  mentioned)  has  been  paid  into  the  .Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  legislative  appropriation  of 
-tlie  Land  Revenue  for  purposes  connected  with  Crown 
•property  in  London,  there  were  no  payments  into  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  the 
year  1838.  On  the  13th  July,  1837,  the  last  of  the 
incumbrances  raised  upon  the  security  of  the  Land 
Revenue  under  the  provisions  of  the  Regent-street 
and  Charing  Cross,  etc,,  Improvement  Acts  was  dis- 
charged, and  from  that  date  the  net  Income  has  been 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  Income  paid  annually  into  the  Consolidated 
Dund  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  general  taxation 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  portion  of  it  is  ear- 
marked for  any  particular  purpose.  The  yearly- 
payment  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
annual  receipts  (1)  the  total  of  the  annual  expendi- 
ture. including  the  amount  of  the  charges  on  Income 
referred  to  in  a foregoing  paragraph  relating  to 


the  Capital  of  the  Land  Revenue,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  the  balance  which  is  carried  forward  to  the  follow- 
ing year’s  account. 


(b.)  Expenditure  from  Income. 

The  annual  expenditure  includes,  in  addition  to  tlie 
;ost  of  repairs  and  reinstatement  of  the  Crown  pw- 
oerty,  the  (repayment  of  the  instalments  due  to  capi- 
:al  for  monies  advanced  for  permanent  lmprovemen 
>r  purchase  of  leaseholds,  and  the  re-planting,  ana 
general  maintenance,  management,  and  improvemen 
of  the  Crown  property. 

Until  the  yem-  1852  the  eipenditure 
annual  cost  of  the  Eoyil  Park,  and  Gr»de»  and  t 
Office  Establishment  now  provided  by  Act  of  Lai 
ment. 

From  1832  until  October,  1851,  the  Department  of 
Woods,  Forests  and  Land  Revenues  was  united 
that  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  an  airangem  ^ 
which  was  not  considered  satisfactory  an<‘ J und 
charges  for  public  works  being  placed  on  tne  ^ 
Revenues,  which  ought  to  have  been  ®ubm’tej ■ 
Parliament.  What  happened  under- the  com  ^ 
tion  of  these  offices  was  “that  when  larg  ffi3 
have  been  incurred  for  certain  public  work  , , 

were  raised  by  making  them  a charge  on  the  ^ 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,  whereas  the  ?blec*  rt  of 
formation  of  public  parks,  ,or  the  'mpiOT 
streets  in  the  Metropolis,  or  m Dublin  or  E |he 
the  expense  should  rather  have  been  tnrowi  # j{ 
general  revenue  of  the  country.  • ueen 

(the  arrangement)  was  certainly  calmlafed  to  / 
from  the  public  view  the  large  expenses  incur 
these  cases.” 
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APPENDIX  2. 


(4.)  Quit,  &c>,  Rents  in  Ireland. 


(a.)  Origin  and  history  of  Quit,  etc.,  Bents. 

The  Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  Quit,  etc.,  Rents,  the  origin  and  history  oi 
which  are  described  in  Appendix  No.  6. 

(b.)  Summary. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  Income  and  Redemption  Monies  received 
in  respect  of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  have  been  applied  : — 

Income. 

Prior  to  1699  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  alienate 
the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  was  subject  to  no  control. 

In  1699  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  were  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment declared  inalienable,  but  the  Sovereign  was  still 
subject  to  no  control  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Income.  , ., 

In  1793*  it  was  enacted  that  the  Income  01  tne 
Quit,  etc.,  Rents  should  be  paid  into  the  Irish.  Ex- 

In  1820,  on  the  accession  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  Income 
of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents,  with  the  rest  of  the  Grown  s 
hereditary  land  revenues,  avas  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

During  the  reigns  of  Geo.  IV.,  Will.  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  present  reign,  the 
Income  of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  has  been  merged  with 
the  Income  from  the  rest  of  the  Crown’s  possessions. 
The  annual  income  in  1793  Av.as  about  £60,000,  m 
1827  about  £57,000,  and  is  at  present  about  £30,000, 
the  reduction  being  due  to  the  redemption  of  portions 
of  the  Rents  during  the  period. 

Redemption  Monies. 

From  1699  up  to  1798  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  were 
inalienable,  but  in  the  latter  year  a statute  was 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  whereby  “ towards 
raising  the  supply  granted  to  His  Majesty”  (Geo. 
III.),  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  Ireland 


authorised,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  sell  any  of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents,  the 
proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

From  1798  to  1822,  a total  sum  of  £20,484  were 
received  for  the  redemption  of  Quit,  etc.,  Rents,  and 
the  monies  so  received  were  applied  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

In  1822  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  repealing  the  Act 
of  1798  the  Treasury  were  empowered  to  sell  Quit, 
etc.  Rents  in  Ireland,  but  the  redemption  monies, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  current  expenses,  were 
required  to  be  invested  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock, 
and  the  dividends  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
In  1827  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  etc.,  were  em- 
powered to  sell  any  portion  of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents, 
and  in  1829  the  Act  under  which  the  Crown  property 
is  at  present  managed  was  passed. 

From  1822  to  1907,  a total  sum  of  £796,062  11s.  5 d. 
was  received  for  the  redemption  of  Quit,  etc.,  Rents, 
and  this  sum  has  been  merged  in  the  General  Capital 
of  the  Land  Revenues,  and  invested  with  monies 
received  from  other  sources  in  the  purchase  of  estates 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  redemption  of  land  tax  and 
other  charges  on  Crown  Property  in  Great  Britain, 
with  the  exception  of  about  £77,600  re-invested  in 
Ireland  :n  the  purchase  of  Estates,  m cany  mg  out 
improvements,  or  in  the  purchase  of  stock. 

The  following  are  the  items  of  the  £77,bUl  re- 
invested in  Ireland  as  furnished  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  H.M.  Rent  Office  Dublin  : — 

Purchase  from  the  Wide  Streets  Commis- 
sioners let  under  4 Viet.,  c.  16,  and  5 and 

6 Viet.,  e.  62,  . . . . . ■ **,5!5 

Inchicore,  Longmeadow,  and  Chapelizod  pur- 
chases,   

Bank  of  Ireland'  Stock,  . . • • SI5.6-" 

Purchase  of  leasehold  interest  in  premises  at 

the  Curragh, ■ £1’lsu 

£77,601 


(5.)  Crown  Woodlands. 


(a.)  Boyal  Forests  and  Woodlands. 

The  extent  of  the  Royal  Forests  in  England  is 
indicated  in  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  1901 : — 


and  to  keep  them  enclosed  as  long  as  may  seem 
desirable.” 

(b)  Other  Croton  Woodlands. 

In  addition  to  the  woodlands  comprised  in  the  Royal 


T —Windsor  Great  Park  and  Woods.  Forests  and  Woodlands  the  Crown  property  in  Great 

-c  planta-  Britain  includes  10,348  acres  of  land  appropriated 


This  park,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  --- 

tions  surrounding  it,  together  with  the  estates  at  for  plantations. 

Ascot,  Bagshot,  and  Virginia  Water,  etc.,  con-  ^ 

taining  together  about  14,000  acres,  are  main- 
tained to  a great  extent  as  part  of  the  domain 
attached  to  the  residence  of  the  Sovereign,  and  are 
largely  used  by  the  public  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

The  income  arising  from,  and  the  expenditure 


The  Crown  has  at  present  no  woodlands  in  Ireland, 
and  there  has  been  no  expenditure  on  forestry  in  Ire- 
land from  the  Land  Revenues. 


(c.)  Purchases  of  Lands  tor  Forestry. 

,n.o  **•*'— > — - — - * , Apart  from  the  expenditure  on  the  management, 

upon,  this  property  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  mai£tenance,  planting  and  replanting  of  portions  ot 
as  a matter  solely  of  profit  and  loss.  t]le  Crown  lands  appropriated  for  the  growth  of  trees^ 

XI. — The  Royal  Forests  and  Woodlands.  the  Commissioners  have  from  time  to  time 

Excluding  the  land  belonging  to  individuals,  over  portion  of  the  Capital  monies  of  the  Land  Kew 
which  the  Crown  possesses  no  rights  whatever,  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  forestry  and  of  exi  » 
merely  a bare  forest'll  right,  the  Royal  Forests  and  woodlands. 

Woodlands,  exclusive  of  Windsor,  extend  to  about  f0nowing  are  some  of  these  purchases:  — 

98,000  acres.  . L ™ce' 

Of  that  quantity  a little  less  than  one-sixth  par.,  a * 

or  about  17,000  acres,  belong  to  the  Crown  abso- 
lutely, free  from  any  rights  of  common.  The  whole 
of  these  17,000  acres  (with  the  exception  of  some 
barren  heath  and  boggy  land  adjoining  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  Crown  plantations  at  Woolmer, 
which  land  is  let  to  the  War  Department)  are 
planted  or  otherwise  occupied. 

Upon  the  remaining  five-sixths,  which  are  sub- 
ject, when  unenclosed,  to  rights  of  common  by  a 
numerous  body  of  persons,  there  are  in  the  open 
forests  about  23,000  acres  covered  Avith  timber  or 
trees,  and  there  are  about  18,000  acres  of  growing 
timber  and  trees,  Avhich  have  been  planted  in  en- 
closures, under  the  provisions  of  various  Acts,  by 
which  the  CroAvn  is  empowered  to  enclose  and  plant 
certain  limited  quantities  of  the  commonable  land, 


Highmeadow  Estate  (Eng- 
land), 

Woodlands,  ipart  of  Tintem 
Estate  (England), 


155,863+ 


appro*1' 


Farms,  etc.  (Wales), 


Inverliever  Estate  (Scotland), 


and  certain  appro*1' 


,n  Crown 
3 of  Mr. 


Experiments  in  forestry  have  been  1 . , 

Lands  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (see  the  evidence 
Stafford  Howard,  q.  3264). 

• For  particulars  of  the  Civil  List  granted  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  CroA^in  Ireland,  we  » a|.g^te  was  not 
t £61,621  represented  the  value  of  the  timber.  3,064  acres  are  at  present  under  timber.  The  remainder  01  ru  foj.  the  Navy 

planting  and  was  sold  off.  The  Estate  was  bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  the  idea  of  supp  y 8 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  q 3217). 
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No.  O.E.  336. 

File  O.E.  222. 

Office  of  Woods,  &c., 

Temporary  Offices:  83  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
31st  October,  1907. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 
:Sir, 

I am  directed  by  Mr.  Stafford  Howard  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant, 
and,  with  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  17th 
instant,  I am  to  give  the  following  information  under 
the  heads  set  out  in  the  last  mentioned  letter. 

1 (a)  A statement  showing  the  annual  receipts 
from  Quit,  &c.,  Rents  in  Ireland  for  the  twelve  years, 
1896-1907,  is  forwarded  herewith  (Return  1,  pane 
.230). 

Returns  giving  the  amounts  received  for  the  re- 
demption of  Quit,  &c.,  Rents  from  1st  April,  1864, 
to  31st  March,  1905,  have  been  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  House  of  Lords,  respectively,  and 
prints  of  these  Returns  (Parliamentary  Papers  Nos. 
172  (H.C.)  of  1898  and  162  (H.L.)  of  1905)  are  sent 
herewith  ( Returns  2 and  3,  page  230). 

The  receipts  for  the  two  following  years  were:  — 

Up  to  31st  March  1906,  £23,350  13  1 
,,  1907,  £32,991  2 0 

(5)  The  receipts  from  leasehold  rents  in  Ireland 
for  the  year  to  31st  March,  1907,  amounted  to 
£1,432  7s.  9 d. 

(c)  The  receipts  for  the  same  period  from  mines 
amounted  to  £75  16.s.,  and  from  tithe-rent  charges 
to  £139  15s.  7 d. 

Similar  information  to  that  given  above  under 
(b)  and  (c)  for  previous  years  is  contained  in  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  in  Ireland  ap- 
pended to  the  Annual  Report  to  Parliament  by  this 
Department. 

2.  Particulars  of  the  Crown  lands  (now  under  the 
•charge  of  Lord  Carrington  and  Mr.  Horner,  respect- 
ively), all  of  which  are  in  England,  are  contained  in 
Appendix  No.  1 to  Mr.  Horner’s  Report  to  Parlia- 
ment, dated  28th  June,  1906.  A print  of  the  Report 
is  herewith. 

P*°Pei'iies  in  England  under  the  charge  of 
viz  b‘a®ord  Howard  include  three  Royal  Forests, 

a/Jnn  New  Fol'est>  a district  containing  in  all  about 
91,000  acres,  of  which  about  2,000  acres  are  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  Crown,  and  about  26,000  acres 
■ 6 “e  Pr°Pel'ty  °i  private  landowners,  the  remain- 
ln|i  acres  forming  the  New  Forest  proper. 

. S*™*  °f  F>ean  > a district  containing  in  all 
about  24,000  acres,  of  which  about  600  or  700  acres 
4 snn  6 ab!?lute  Property  of  the  Crown,  and  about 
remind?  Vo  of  Private  landowners,  the 

whiVli  der  M0  , formmg  the  Forest  proper,  with 
a^.  'le]d  the  Abbotswood  Estate  (627  a eras) 

ir  16  wlg  1 Meadow  Woods  (3,285  acres). 

Also 1 t n Forest’  containing  about  1,884  acres, 
vk  w following  areas  formerly  Crown  Forests, 
(1500  ®state  (2,060  acres),  Bere  Woods 

M?  £5res)’  Park  hurst  Woods  (1,160  acres), 
land, ' Irekndd  fif°  hfaS-,?harg®  of.  Properties  in  Scot- 

aud  the^Isle'of IA]derney.an,  ^ ^ M<“th’ 

°f  ‘h“  P'OP"41™  » 
income  derLJif  followmg  figures,  representing  the 
c u cerived  from  them  during  the  year  1906-7. 


APPENDIX  3. 

Letter  from  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c. 

Ireland. 


Quit  and  other  unimprovable 
rents,  .... 

Rents  of  lands,  etc., 

Rent  of  mines  (one-half  carried 
to  capital), 


Isle  of  Man. 

Lords’  rents,  fines,  tithes,  etc., 
Rents  of  lands,  etc., 
Plantations,  sales  of  produce,  . 
Rent  of  mines  (one-half  carried 
to  capital), 


£31,388 

10 

1 

1,422 

7 

9 

70 

15 

0 

£32,881 

12 

10 

£1,799 

3 

1 

933 

13 

6 

51 

6 

5 

1,234 

18 

0 

£4,018 

18 

0 

Wales  and  Monmouth. 

Fee-farm  and  other  unimprov- 
able rents,  .... 
Rents  of  lands,  shooting,  etc.,  . 
Plantations,  sale  of  produce,  . 
Rents  of  mines  (one-half  carried 
to  capital), 


Harbour  dues  and  pier  passes, 
Treziemes, 

Chief  rents,  fines,  etc., 

Rents  of  lands,  etc., 

Rents  of  quarries  (one-half  car- 
ried to  capital), 


£1,965  14 
11,668  3 
2,525  13 


£41  9 4 
678  18  2 
91  4 10 
17  18  3 
110  17  6 

293  12  1 


Scotland. 

Feuduties, 

Casualties, 

Surplus  Teinds,' 

1WS  °f  Jand  shootings,  etc.,  . 

B^fishinJ)linSS  (chie^y  salmon 


Rents  of 


m.in®s  (one-half  carried 


£11,180  0 10 
2,203  13  5 
1,756  0 8 
2,274  15  10 

8,220  5 6 


3.  No  forests  have  been  purchased  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods,  but  their  purchases  of  estates 
have  included  certain  areas  of  woodland,  the  most 
important  of  such  woodland  areas  purchased  recently 
being  2,846  acres  included  in  the  Tintern  Estate,  ac- 
quired from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  the  year  1900-1 

Lands  containing  655  acres  in  North  Wales  have 
also  been  purchased  by  the  Crown,  with  a view  to 
some  of  them  being  planted. 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Inverliever  Estate*  in  Argyllshire  con- 
taining about  12,530  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  gradual 
afforestation. 

No  purchases  of  parks  have  been  made  by  this 
Department,  the  management  of  Royal  Parks  in 
England  and  Scotland  being  under  the  charge  of 
the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc.  The  Inchi- 
core  North  and  Longmeadows  Estates,  County  Dublin 
were  purchased  during  the  year  1905-6,  with  the  view 
of  preserving  the  amenity  of  Phcenix  Park,  and  let 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
The  purchase  monies  amounted  to  £13,320. 

Purchases  of  other  properties,  either  for  rounding 
off  existing  estates  or  for  investment,  have  been  some- 
what numerous.  Details  of  these  purchases  are  given 
in  the  annual  reports  to  Parliament,  and  the  Report 
for  the  year  1900-1  contains  in  Appendix  No.  2 (a) 
particulars  of  the  total  sum  expended  during  each 
year,  from  1852-1901,  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  in- 
cluding payments  for  equalisation  of  exchange.  The 
total  so  expended  during  that  period  was  £4,448,166. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  same  way  since  1900-1  are 
as  follows :— 1901-2,  £179,727;  1902-3,  £77.761- 

1903-4,  £175,955  ; 1904-5,  £124,403  ; 1905-6,  £175  041- 
and  1906-7,  £33,127  10s.  Practically  all  the'  pro- 
perty purchased  down  to  the  year  1904-5  was  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  only  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland  of 
any  importance  is  that  referred  to  i 


to  capital), 


t SCe  Mr'  Stafford  Howard's  evidence,  q.  3297. 

Heats  of  la  H Cr0W”  Pr°Perty  * Eni?land  f0r  the  ?«*  MW-7 

Forests”  untoorow?Mthan  Jands  within  the  Royal 

- - ‘ <8S 

•s®  as  is 

of  Produce,  &£  1 Forests  (including  ren  1 1 sales  ’ 


D.  J.  M'Grath,  Esq. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  E.  Howlett. 


Miscellaneous  Receipts, 

_ of  farms  in  hand 

~ jpts  from  Alines,  including  those  within  Royal 


is  Receipts,  Sales  of  Stock,  and  produce 


Forests  (one-half  carried  to  capital) 
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APPENDIX  4. 

Returns  with  reference  to  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents. 

(I)  Statement  of  Quit,  &c.,  Rents  received.  Twelve  Years  ending  31st  March,  1907. 


Year  ending  31st  March,  1896 
„ ->  1897 

„ „ 1898 

„ „ 1899 

„ „ 1900 

„ „ 1901 

„ ..  1902 

„ » 1903 

„ „ 1904 

„ „ 1905 

,,  „ 1906 

„ „ 1907 


£38,043  19  0 
37,613  10  2 
37,034  9 2 
36,784  11  4 
36,113  4 9 
35,298  5 11 
35,071  0 6 
33,833  6 0 
32,906  19  5 
32,457  10  8 
31,927  13  9 
30,824  18  9 


Total  (12) 


...  £417,909 


5 


Average 


(2)  Return  respecting  the  Redemption  of  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in  Ireland. ' 
House  of  Lords  Paper,  dated  20th  July,  1905  (No.  162.) 


Year  ending  31stt  March,  1898 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Purchase  Moneys. 


Office  of  Woods,  etc., 

1st  August,  1905. 


. Stafford  Howard, 

Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Bcvemes. 


(3)  Return  to  an  Order  of  The  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  April,  1898  ; for 
Return  showing  all  Sums  received  for  the  Redemp- 
tion or  Purchase  of  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in 
Ireland  since  1863,  and  how  the  Capital  Sum  has 


Year  ending 


31st  March,  1864, 


1 Purchase  Moneys. 


3,652  3 6 
6.452  0 6 
3.910  19  0 
7,298  10  6 
3,556  1 6 
5 742  6 6 
" ~~2  17  6 


4,48! 


8 7 


. ,_j0  17  0 
40,123  11  10 
4,634  10  3 
3,778  9 0 
5,853  18  0 
9,608  14  0 
7,074  9 0 
3,145  7 2 
3,506  1 8 
2,747  15  0 
649  19  6 
146  15  3 
3,164  14  0 
144  11  0 
2.929  8 8 
782  12  4 
3.418  18  7 
13,353  1 0 
4,948  16  0 
16,831  18  6 
15,380  7 0 
12,119  19  6 
9,393  10  6 
15,823  10  11 
11,492  11  1 
9,558  13  1 


These  sums  have 
been  merged  in 
the  General 
Capital  of  the 
Land  Revenues 
of  the  Crown 
under  the  man- 
agement of  the 

of  ^Woods,  Ac* 

received  from 

the  purchase  of 
Estates  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the 
redemption 
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(4)  Return  showing  all  sums  received  in  respect  of  Sales  made  of  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in 
July,  1827,  and  31st  March,  1863,  inclusive. 


Ireland  between  2nd 


Section  a 


appendix  a 


Period  in  winch 
Conveyances  executed. 

Number 

ot 

Convey- 

Kents 

Purchase 

Monies. 

Period  in  which 
Con  veyances  executed. 

Number 

Convey- 

Soldf 

Purchase 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ *.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

2nd  July,  1827,  to  5th 

69 

650 

8 

111: 

16,896  9 6 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.. 

28 

170  1 

0 

4,440  0 

Period  ending  31st  Dec., 

49 

459 

4 

53 

11,970  10  0 

Year  ending  5th  Jan.. 

8 

139  1 

n 

3,560  6 

Period  ending  oth  Jan., 

41 

331 

18 

3J 

S,633  3 9 

6th  January,  1848,  to 

n 

•joi-  0 

n 

Year  ending6th  Jan.,  1832, 

22 

181 

s 

5 

4,722  7 6 

Year  ending  31st  March, 

39  11 

,n,n  , 

„ 1833, 

12 

64 

3 

7 

1,708  0 6 

Year  ending  31st  March, 

34 

312  11 

10 

fitxs  0 

„ 1834, 

30 

129 

14 

13 

4,578  10  0 

l3t  April,  1851,  to  9th 

19 

110  4 

03 

2,891  2 

6 

26 

«U  Q 

n 

„ 1836,  . 

21 

141 

17 

0 

HI 

3,674  1 0 

31st  March.  1852. 
Year  ending  31st  Mar.. 
1853, 

85 

918  2 

10i 

23,810  14 

0 

” 188V’ 

29 

179 

7 

58 

016  18 

0 

14,774  13 

„ 1838, 

11 

45 

0 

8 

1,201  8 0 

„ 1855, 

58 

601  8 

03 

16,833  0 

„ 1889, 

30 

292 

12 

8 

7,652  19  9 

,,  1856, 

60 

409  17 

23 

11,785  17 

„ i840, 

28 

304 

15 

7 

7,868  7 6 

„ 1857, 

04 

639  13 

18,287  17 

0 

1J' 

0 

11 

4,081  0 6 

„ 1858, 

43 

323  16 

U 

0,384  9' 

6 

1842, 

19 

374 

15 

oy 

9,678  2 0 

„ 1859, 

55 

892  6 

7i 

25,559  3 

0 

14 

146 

8 

0 

3,801  12  6 

„ 1860, 

52 

481  13 

10J 

13,729  9 

„ 1844, 

23 

422 

1 

6 

10,851  15  0 

„ 1861, 

34 

184  5 

0 

5,310  17 

» 1845’ 

18 

181 

6 10i 

4,706  9 6 

„ 1862, 

40 

189  18 

5,465  19 

6 

„ 1846, 

22 

192 

5 

73 

4,975  17  0 

„ 1803, 

33 

132  14 

3 

3,807  1. 

6 

11,007  10 

8i 

294,649  10 

0 

tJ;NOil£y  feretory-— The  total  sum  received  for  the  Redemption  of  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in 
from  1863  up  to  31st  March,  1907,  as  calculated  from  the  foregoing  Returns  is  £419,664  14s.  9d.) 


(5)  Return  showing  annual  amount  of  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  in  charge  at  the  date  of  the  Act  7 and 
8 George  IV.,  c.  68  (2nd  July,  1827),  when  the  Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  were  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  etc.,  about  . . £57, 000 


APPENDIX  5. 

xpenditure  on  Planting  in  England  and  Wales  by  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues  during  year  to  31st  March,  1907. 


SECTION  A. 
Appendix  5. 


Dean  Forest, 
Highmeadow, 
Abbotswood, 

Tintern, 

New  Forest, 

Alice  Holt, 

Bere, 

Wales  (Hawford  Tawr), 
Total, 


£ s.  d. 
. 557  19  5 
. 245  2 6 
. 185  6 7 
. 134  6 4 
. 197  4 7 
. 44  5 10 

15  13  6 
. 387  511 

£1,767  4 8 
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appendix  6.  Historical  Memorandum  on  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  by  J.  Harper  Scaife,  Esq..  LL.B, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Superintendent  of  H.M.  Quit  Rent  Office. 

QUIT  RENTS. 

fv,  oral  The  Quit  Rents  paid  to  the  Crown  out  of  lands  in  Ireland  form  part  of  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown 

° ' in  Ireland,  ,and  as  the  latter  are  now  governed  by  the  same  Statutes,  'and  subject  to  tire  same  a^imstea- 

tion  and  management,  as  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  m the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  to  give  a very  brief  account  of  the  Land  Revenues  as 
a whole, 'and  of  the  existing  statutory  enactments  for  then  application  and  administration. 

The  hereditary  The  Land  Revenues  are  one  branch  of  the  ancient  hereditary  revenues,  which  included  not  only  the  Land 
revenues  • Revenues  but  Customs,  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  Excise,  Pr.zage  on  Wines  etc,  all  of  which  were  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Crown,  and  out  of  which  the  Sovereign  m early  tunes  defrayed  not  only  his  persona 
expenditure,  but  also  .all  the  expenses  of  Government,  with  the  assistance  of  such  aids  and  additional 
duties  as  Parliament  from  time  to  time  granted. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  hereditary  revenues  began  to  be  regarded  as  appropriated  to 
the  personal  expenditure  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  civil  expenses  of  Government, 

The  Civil  Cist  Finally  the  hereditary  revenues  in  England  were  surrendered  to  the  public  by  Geoip  III  for  His 
Majesty’s  life,  and  in  return  a Civil  List  of  £800,000  a year  was  granted  to  the  King  for  lus  life  (1  Geo 
III,  c.  1),  and  in  Ireland  the  hereditary  revenues  were  similarly  surrendered  in  1793  in  return  for  a Civil 
List  (33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  34  (I.)). 

The  precedent  then  set  has  been  followed  by  each  successive  Sovereign. 

His  present  Majesty  having,  on  his  accession,  placed  the  .hereditary  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  were  by  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901,  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  pre- 
sent reign  and  for  a period  of  six  months  thereafter,  and  the  King  s Civil  List  was  fixed  at  £470,000. 

Although  in  point  of  law  the  successor  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  is  entitled  to  resume  possession  of  all 
tlie  hereditary  revenues,  the  uniform  practice  of  each  successive  Sovereign,  beginning  with  Geo.  Ill,  of 
surrendering  them  to  the  public  in  exchange  for  a Civil  List  has  probably  resulted  in  the  custom  almost 
becoming  one  of  the  “ conventions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Crown  had  the  absolute  right,  as  against  its  successors,  of  disposing  of  any  parte  of  the  Crown  lands, 
Cn  .x>.  t l ly  by  t;ll6  legislative  right,  occasionally  asserted  by  Parliament,  of  resuming  grants  of  lands 

Power  of  which  had  been  exorbitant  or  too  lavish  ; but  lands  so  resumed  were  again  subject  to  the  King  s power  to 
alienation  by  gixuit  them. 

This  power  of  alienation  in  England  was  unfettered  down  to  1702  when  by  the  Act  1 Anne,  c.  7,  the 
Crown  was  restrained  for  ever  from  alienating  any  part  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Crown,  though 
limited  powers  of  leasing  were  given. 

This  restraint  on  alienation  continued  until  the  appointment  (under  the  Act  50  Geo.  III.  c.  65)  ol 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  .and  Land  Revenues,  to  whom  by  that  Act  tlie  management  of  the  Drown 
Lands  in  England  was  committed,  with  limited  powers  of  selling  and  leasing  in  accordance  with  the  Act, 
due  prevision  being  made  for  the  application  of  monies  arising  from  sales. 

The  Management  of  the  Possessions  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  by  the  Commissioners  or 
Woods,  &c,  under  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  50,  and  thf.  Acts  Amending  the  same  (Crown  Lands  Acts,  1829 
to  1906). 

The  Land  Revenues  in  England  were  placed  under  the  management  of  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forest, 
and  Lnd  Revenues  by  the  Act  50  Geo.  Ill,  c.  65  ; the  Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  were  placed  under  the 
same  Management  by  tlie  Act  7 and  8 Geo.  IV,-  c.  68. 


lhc  Sovereign. 
Restrained  by 


Woods,  &c. 

10  Geo.  IV, , 


Both  Acts  were  repealed  by  the  Act  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  50  (Crown  Lands  Act,  1829). ’^ider 
(and  the  amending  Acts)  the  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  grant  leases  and  to  sell  or  excliange  any  pa 
of  the  possessions  and  Land  revenues  of  the  Crown  (the  Royal  Forests  excepted). 

They  are  also  authorised  to  purchase  any  lands  or  hereditaments  in  fee-simple,  any  rights  oi  c large- 
existing  in  or  over  the  Crown  Lands,  and  to  purchase  and  take  leases. 

Treasury  authority  is  necessary  before  any  sale  or  purchase  exceeding  £100 
exchanges,  leases,  and  grants  ; and  before  making  any  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  or  lease, 
fied  by°a  surveyor  must  be  made,  unless  the  value  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a survey  or  is 
considerable  as  not  to  be  worth  tlie  expense  of  a survey. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  to  observe  the  directions  given  to  them  by  the  Treasury  with 
execution  of  their  duties,  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Crown  Lands  Acts. 

Previously  to  the  year  1832  the  Department  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues 


be  made,  and  also  for  all 
a valuation  certi- 
known  to  be  so  in- 


regard to  the 
L-ano  xveveuueo  distinct  from 

that  V/'Works^and  Public  Buildings, r but  by  tlie  Act  2 Will.  IV,  c 1,  the  and  Build- 

time  united  under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Work.,  ana 

This  experimental  union  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years— viz,  until  October,  1851,  when  tee  ofiroes  * 
again  divided  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  14  and  15  Viet,  c.  42  (Crown  Lands  Act,  )•  ^ ^ 

port  and  intention  of  the  measure  may  be  gathered  from  the  lollowmg  statement  which 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Minister,  m introducing  a Bill  for  tne  sa 
pose,  but  differing  in  some  of  its  details,  in  a previous  session.  k 

“ Till  1832  there  were  different  offices  for  tlie  management  of  the  Land  Revenues  ofT^®  ex- 

Woods  and  Forests,  and  for  the  Department  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Works.  It  ■ combination 
pedient  to  unite  these  offices  under  three  Commissioners,  but  experience  has  shown  that  0f  the 

of  these  offices  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  very  large  and  undue  charges  oil  the  Land  i^ing  a 

Crown  for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  and  teat  the  First  Commissioner  of  Wcods  f .fment  of 

person  connected  with  a political  party,  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  management  of  t Jh 
tee  Woods  and  Forests  as  a person  would  be  who  was  totally  unconnected  with  a polit-ica  p 


t further  information  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Report  of  tlie  Select  Committee  i 
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Crown  La,uls  or  out  of  ft*  general  revenue  it  was  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  But  it  waTceSinlv  ml 
CU“a i nTP* Af  D,'11  ctf#U  *CTV1!eW  the  larSe  expenses  incurred  in  those  cases.”  ' 3 

According  to  Die  statement  I have  now  made,  the  Land  Revenues  will  lie  in  , , 

Department  of  the  Revenue.  The  persons  employed  in  that  X!  "m  , 111  f.utme  as  a 

SP?,».ntl| ;Sf  piS,Te'  P”P"*y  *°”M  thi"1  * ■*— * to  '«  «•  ».....sarui  and 


Section  a. 
APPENDIX  6. 


Income. 

Tie  income  from  the  Crown  Lend,  (including  any  fines  on  leases)  is  to  he  applied- 

1.  To  expenses  of  management.  11  • 

2.  To  payment  of  .any  annual  sums  or  pensions  or  principal  monies  and  interest  charged  thereon. 

3.  In  repayment  to  capital  of  sums  expended  on  permanent  improvements  or  in  the  purchase  oi  leases. 

Xrercim'i.Th0'11"’1.  t"”"1  “““  «nh*  tie  lifetime  of  tie  reigning 

Sp.  Thu  1 Consolidated  Fund,  and  after  the  death  of  tie  reign  in*  Sow! 


Capix, 


The  capital  monies  consist  of  all  sums  received  from  sales,  for  equality  of  exchange  one  moietv  of  the 
gross  income  from  mines,  and  sums  repaid  out  of  income  in  respec  of  monies  previously  exSnS  out  of 
capital  in  permanent  improvements  or  in  the  purchase  of  leases  previously  expended  out  ot 

The  capital  monies  are  to  be  applied  in : 

1.  Purchase  of  land  or  other  hereditaments. 

2.  Pin-chase  of  leases  of  any  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown 

And  of  the  expenses  connected  with  such  purchases. 

3.  Redemption  of  land  tax  on  Crown  lands. 

4.  Discharge  of  incumbrances  on  Crown  property. 

5.  In  any  of  the  investments  authorised  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

6.  In  payment  for  any  improvements  to  the  Crown  property  which  are  within  the  description  of 

improvements  contained  in  Section  25  of  The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882 Such ^ payments  are  to 
i lepaid  to  capital  out  of-  the  income  of  the  Land  Revenues,  in  such  manner  as  the  Treasurv 
may  piesmbe,  bnf  the  repayment  mnet  be  made  within  , period  not  eSSg  30  ye.re  1 

AmtifiSSttU*  ?,*«  “ «»  P—  - Broom 

fi"?  ‘h“‘  ',h“  of  the  StateT.9*°™W.r  Offi™  WoSe^ndfc 


Possessions  and  Land  Revenues  or  the  Crown  in  Ireland. 

«e™..L"hieh ' 'conrist  M : J?”  C”W"  “ '0’'m  “*  °*  »*  te“d'*s  °f  *h*  Ki»i’*  hereditary 

1.  The  Laud  Revenues. 

2.  Customs — Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

3.  Import  Excise. 

4.  Prizage  on  Wines. 

5-  Lighthouse  Duties. 

6-  Ale,  Wine,  and  Strong  Water  Licences. 

7.  Seizures  and  Forfeitures. 

8.  Hearth  Money. 

9-  Casual  Revenues  (fines,  waifs,  strays,  wrecks,  etc.). 

4* ^ to  itetaSu  wS&T  Mlave  kep\r  its  'J0~n  “y  considerable  portion  of  the  estates 
Prior  to  Tudor  ti JZZ?  \t°r{eltuie’  °r  otherwise-  They  were  granted  in  fee  to  subjects  a, id 
* Avenue  was*  Si  * resewing  py  rente ; but  as  they  were  held  on  Feudal  tenures 
Revenue  also  acevned  T thf  "?ual  Feudal  incidents  of  aids,  reliefs,  wardships,  etc.  A considerable 
‘^King’s  Lnds  °m  tame  t0  time  from  the  rents  profit,  of  the  lands  of  Vacant  Bishoprics  j£ 

a. Practice ^hieh1  JIIL,  il  bec,ame  the  practice  to  reserve  some  rent  on  the  grants  that  were  marl,, 

nearly  all  the  Crown  111  subsequent  reigns,  but  until  after  the  Restoration  there  is  no  doubt  that 

unimprovable  nature,  and  there  was 

'ands  werekftovCT*1  and’  +1°  th®  time  ,of  Char]es  II.,  of  the  lands  forfeited  in  1641,  it  was  found  that  some 
gutter  t£ '^ea"f^/ere subsequently  granted  by  the  King  on  leases,  reserving  rents ? in 1 ke 
h.ad  not  been  disnn^d  d,  {^‘feited  ln  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of  1688  there  were  some  lands  that 
*"“«*  of  Kfue  1 - and  they  a-,S°  were  let  on  lease  «ther  under  Letters  Patent  or  by  the  CoJr£- 


clicqucr,” 

Vol.  1,  28,  2» 
(Dublin,  1780) 


2 II  2 
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In  1806  the  rental  of  Crown  land,  let  on  determinable  leases 
stated  to  be  £1,226  Os.  lOM.,  but  it  appears  to  have  shrunk  to  £534  16s.  92d.  by  182q. 

These  rents  were  chiefly  out  of  lands  forfeited  in  1641,  and  the  remainder  sunn 
put  of  some  remnants  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Crown. 

The  rental  of  estates  forfeited  i ’ " 

to  have  been  £1,273  Os.  10£(/. 

The  total  rental  of  the  Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  for  the  year  to  5th  January,  1806,  was 


.pposed  to  have  issued 
and**held  under  determinable  leases  for  the  same  year  is  stated 


Quit  Rents, 

Crown  Rents, 

Plus  Rents, 
Composition  Rents. 


£ 

48,904  2 8§ 
14,514  19  5| 


£65,282  0 10  Irish 


Equal  to  £60,260  6s.  11c/.,  British.  ...... 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  Rental  of  Estates  forfeited  in  1 


18,  £1,273  0s.  10£<f. 


In  this  year  (1806)  a report  on  the  Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
“ Commissioners  of  Fees,  Gratuities,  &c.”*  which  deals  m considerable  detail  with  the  Crown  Lands 
held  under  determinable  leases.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  the  estates  had  not  been  well  managed 
and  that  the  existing  rents  were  much  below  the  then  value  of  the  lands.  The  Commissioners  recom- 
mended that  ,a  separate  rental  should  be  formed  of  all  the  Crown  lands  and  that  the  general  rental  should 
in  future  contain  only  the  unimprovable  rents.  They  also  recommended  that  all  the  lands  where  the 
leases  had  either  expired  or  were  near  expiring  should  be  valued  by  practical  Surveyors,  and  that  on  all 
new  leases  to  be  granted  the  best  rent  without  any  fine  should  be  reserved. 

It  would  appear  that  these  recommendations  were  not  carried  out  until  after  the  management  of  the 
Land  Revenues  in  Ireland  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  in  1827,  when  Surveys;  and 
Valuations  were  made,  improved  rents  obtained,  and  the  lands  gradually  sold  m pm-suance  of  the  policy 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1820  , 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  Land  Revenues  is  derived  from  the  perpetual  and  unimprovable  lents,  the 
origin,  nature,  and  history  of  those  rents  will  now  be  dealt  with. 

The  perpetual  unimprovable  rents  reserved  out  of  lands  or  other  hereditaments  gi  anted  in  fee  to  the 
subject  arc  usually  classed  under  three  heads:  — 

Crown  Rents. 

Composition  Rents. 

Quit  Rents. 

Cuown  Rents. 

These  are  the  ancient  rents  reserved  upon  Grants  made  by  the  Crown  of  its  demesne  lands  and  land  of 
inheritance,  fairs,  markets,  ferries,  and  fisheries.  . , . f 

They  arise,  with  few  exceptions,  under  grants  made  during  a period  commencing  with  the  reiDn 
Henry  VIII.  and  ending  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Composition  Rents. 

These  are  rents  reserved  in  the  Compositions  entered  into jn  the °*  Queen  Elizabeth  between  the 

existence  i 


Queen  and  the  Lords  and  Chieftains  of  Connaught  and  Thomond  (Clare). 

■ ’ ■ - « , — -i 4*4 — rents,  which  were 

i of  that  year  imu  . 

of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  they 


* A large  number  of  Crown  rents,  and  some  composition  rents,  which  were  in  existence  in t 1641 ■Jsfafd 
of  lands  which  were  forfeited  as  the  result  of  the  rebellion  _of_  that  year^  and . were  extinguished  _bj  sue: 


forfeiture,  but  on  the  regrant  of  the  lands, 
became  subject  to  Quit  Rents. 


l pursuai 


Quit  Rents. 

Quit  Rents  n the  rents  payable  to  the  Crown,  under  the  Acts  o £ Settlement  and  Explanstion,  out  ol 


the  lands  forfeited  hi  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641.  , , ,A  T c 33 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  quelling  the  rebellion  it  was  provided  by  the  Act  16  Chailes •> & 
(Statutes  of  the  Realm),  explained  and  amended  by  cc.  34,  35,  and  37,  that  lwo  ® il  “ l fo°  that 
acres  of  forfeited  lands  should  be  allotted  to  such  persons  as  should  advance  or  adventuic  money  foi 
purpose,  in  certain  proportions  as  mentioned  in  the  Act.  ,M1  ...  a*  any 

P The  Act  further  declared  that  the  lands  of  all  persons  in  rebellion  on  23id  Octobei,  1641, 
time  thereafter  should  be  forfeited  without  office  or  inquisition.  advanced 

The  persons  advancing  monies  were  called  “ adventurers”  because  the  sums  fesup- 

by  way  of  loan,  but  by  way  of  “ adventure,”  that  is  to  say  their  satisfaction  was  dependent  on  tne  P 
pression  of  the  rebellion.  , , , . , , „,,d  were 

The  lands  when  allotted  were  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  not  by  feudal  tenure,  a 
to  be  subject  to  a constant  yearly  rent  reserved  to  the  Crown  as  follows : 

Out  of  each  acre  in  Ulster,  . . • W. 

Connaught,  . • 

Munster,  . • 2|</. 

Leinster,  . .3c/. 

The  rate  in  Ulster  1 


the  Common- 
wealth 
Parliament 


5 afterwards  increased  to  2c/.  per  acre. 

The  rebellion  was  not  finally  repressed  until  1652,  in  which  year  an  “ Ordinance  t was  per- 

Commonwealth  Parliament  declaring  the  rebellion  to  be  ended  and  defining  the  classes  0 « satisfac- 

sons,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  estates  were  forfeited.  A further  Ordinance  in  looog  ^ other 
tion  of  the  adventurers  for  lands  in  Ireland  and  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiery  the  , ^ and 

publique  debts,”  charged  the  forfeited  lands  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  ot  tne  be 

with  the  satisfaction  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The  latter  clai 
satisfied  in  lands  at  the  same  rates  as  the  adventurers. 

* Fourth  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Fee6,&c.,  received  iu  certain  public  offices -in  a'ccaUnting 

“ to  examine  into  anv  abuses  wliichmay  exist  in  the  same  ; and  into  the  present  mode  of  receiving,  collecting,  1S5“ 

- for  public  money  in  Ireland,  180G.  (Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown.)”  Ordered  to  be  printed  20tli  December,  ^ Cr0*B 

+ “ Report,  dated  15th  March,  1823,  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  respecting  His  Majesty  a Q"'5 
Lands  in  Ireland”’  Ordered  to  be  printed  22nd  June,  1821.  (iso.  45 
Scobell's  Acts  and  Ordinance,  pt.  2,  p.  197 
§ Scobcll,  C 12,  p.  240. 
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By  an  Older  of  the  Council  of  S.ate  (1653)*  a commission  was  appointed  to  examine  and  determine  the  , 

claims  of  the.  adventurers  and  to  certify  what  proportions  of  land  they  were  entitled  to.  At  the  same  ' 

time  a commission  and  instructions!  were  issued  for  the  making  of  an  exact  and  perfect  survey  of  all  the  Appendix  6. 
forfeited  lands  all  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  1630,  or  since,  and  all  lands  “ late  belonging  to  any 
archbishop,  bishop,  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  office  belonging  to  that  hierarchy”  in  right  thereof. 

Great  difficulties  arose  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Settlement,  which  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration. 

Tie  Zing  ™>  «t  once  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  claims  of  his 
adherents,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  with  those  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlers,  many  of  whom  had 
entered  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  No  solution  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  the  King’s  Government 
was  endeavouring  during  the  next  five  or  six  years  to  find  a reasonably  satisfactory  compromise. 

W*  Pm'P°Je  toJg£?  % Ves?lfc  fay  stating  as  briefly  as  possible  the  general  The  Kestora- 
•effect  of  the  Act  ioi  the  better  execution  of  His  Majesties  gracious  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  the  tion  Settle 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  and  satisfaction  of  the  several  interests  of  adventurers,  souldiers,  and  other  his  sub-  ment. 
jecfe  there  14  and  15  Chas.  II.,  c.  2 (1662),  generally  known  as  the  Act  of  Settlement;  the  Act  of  17  Act  of  SettU- 
T Jr  ^teansmg  upon  the  former  Act,  .and  for  making  some  meat  14  and 

alterations  and  additions  thereto  (1665),  and  “ the  resolution  of  the  doubts  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  15,  Chas.  II., 
Council  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  thereof”  (9th  April,  1666).  c.  2. 

AH  lands  and  hereditaments  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  which  at  any  time  Act  of  Settle- 
thereafter  were  seized  or  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  the  late  or  then  King,  or  which  had  been  allotted  meat  and 
ot  distributed  except  lauds  which  (1)  on  the  23rd  October,  1641,  belonged  to  such  persons  as  already  had  Explanation, 
been  adjudged  innocent  ; (2)  had  been  specifically  restored  or  decreed  to  any  person  by  clauses  in  the  Act  of  17  and  I8< 
Settlement,  and  excepting  any  judgment  or  decree  obtained  by  Protestants  in  the  'late  Court  of  Claims  Choe-  H.,  c.  2. 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  any  of  the  four  Courts  in  Dublin,  were  forfeited  and  vested  in  the  King  witli- 
°nt  office  or  inquisition  to  the  uses  declared  by  the  said  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation 

The  soldiers,  adventurers,  and  Protestant  purchasers  from  transplanters  in  Connaught  or  Clare  were  to 
give  up  one-third  of  what  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to,  and  the  land  so  given  up,  or  retrenched,  formed 
the  fund  out  of  which  the  claims  of  other  persons  were  to  be  satisfied. 

SEBfft  &£  the  pi0™0”  «* 

The  Mkhers,  adventurers,  and  transplanters  were  obliged  to  claim,  in  order  to  divest-  the  lands,  which,  by 

' I were  empowered  to  issue  certificates  according  to 

order  from  the  King. 


the  vesting  clauses,  were  D oiii  ullcicu 

every  man’s  interest,  and  on  sudi  certificates  letters  patent  issued  ^without 


^im’  ^°ause  they  were  obliged  to  make  out  the 

cause  they 

Within  ..  ..  

to  Aw. payment  to  the  Crown  of  Quit  Rents  calculated  on  the  profitable  lands  '(English 'measurel  aTthe“ 

l-p  ill  P^«n.!iii«I,+  1.... 


!1w°AiA°f  i?,1locenco'  but  wh«\  tbe~v  “.afie  that  appear  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  out  patents,  be! 
e they  did  not  begin  any  new  title  from  the  King,  but  were  remitted  to  their  old  title  ‘ 

7iyT'Sn“e  Commissioners  had  distributed  almost  the  entire  of  the  forfeited  lands  subject 
■Ut  to  tile  Drown  of  On  it.  Rents  e-.ilcul.ufeA  on  tl,„  . l i.  /hi..  ..i;  , , 


rates  before  mentioned,  viz. — In  Ulster  twopence  per  < 
pence  three-farthings,  and  in  Leinster  threepence. 

A rent  roll  of  all  the  lands  subjected  to  Quit  Rent  w 
Anditor-Genenal. 


l Connaught  three-halfpence,  in  Munster  two- 
ii  drawn  up  and  lodged  in  the  office  of  the 


+;™J|niiaT1  P°1ffcion  °f  Q.'lit  Rellts  *rifs  fl;om  lallds  included  in  the  Grants  or  Decrees  above  men- 
dktvilitpAiL  t'V  C<lSeS  Jt  W?f.ifTo,  tbe,,whole  ?f  a denomination  had  not  been  granted.  These  un- 
mstnbuted  poitions  were  called  Plus  lands  or  ‘ Plus  acres,”  and  by  2nd  Anne,  c.  8.  were  vested  in 


the  persons  then  in  possession,  subject  to  the  s. 
denomination. 


■■  quit  rent  as  the  remainder  of  the  lands  i 


aoe  indude,d  in  the  Rent  RoU  as  object  to  Quit  Rents  under  the  description 
^Undisposed  Lands‘  These  are  denominations  of  waste  or  unprofitable  lands  which  were  not  dis- 

TevltuesTteTndoubtef11*  °f  Sovereign  to  alicn’ate  the  Crown  lands  (as  well  as  the  other  hereditary  . 

inTfLEfiKl-th?,  *»y  recessive  Sovereigns  of  the  Grown  domains  had  so  reduced  them  that  ' 

ALrl  if  w m-A?.  S°USe  °f  Comlnons  on  the  Settlement  of  the  revenue  of  King  William  and  Queen 
InmZl  n tf  T'd’  * I?v*“ue  of  ,the,  °yown  Lands  is  '^1  gone  ; it  is  aliened  from  the  King.”  William 
2KJ  grants  to  those  whofhSd  alded  him  222  tlle  revolution.  In  Ireland  extensive  forfeitures 

Elt  pf°irn  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  James  II.  ; but  the  King  having  made 
■ f $lem’  dlfferences  arose  with  the  Parliament,  which  desired  to  apply  these  forfeitures 
warns  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 

valteCT+i!iSSi°n<-0!  SfV6x  TaS  appointed  by  an  Act  of  the  10th  and  11th  Will.  III.  to  inquire 
Wl  iw  th°  forfeited  estates  which  had  been  granted  away,  and  the  considerations  on  which 
*<  made.  A report  signed  by  four  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented  to  Parliament 


some  points,  had  refused  to  sign  it,  sending  j 


the  Restraints  on 
which  such  grants  alienation, 
iament ; the  other  1 1 and  12, 
statement  of  their  William  HI., 


(I  j -v  -icport  signed  Dy 
nee  differing  from  their  colleagues  c 
reasons  to  both  Houses, 
following  on  this  report  an  Act  v 

PiovWnn?  ViS^d  ?be-  knds  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  1688  (with  certain' exceptions 
them  U unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  notice)  in  trustees,  with  directions  to  sell 

missioned  P <Tuce  of. thf  *fles  was  to  be  applied,  after  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Com- 
cojuip-i.;  ’ ? Payment  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  the  debts  incurred  in 
Pi  d 1 the  transP°rt,  etc.,  of  the  Army. 

bAiia  r?+T°'e0l£  werec  ^ remain  liable  to  such  Crown  or  Quit  Rents  as  they  were  subject  to  in  1688. 
beloiieiiL  Jii,  e™  • t 4ct  lvas  declal'ed  that  all  Crown  and  Quit  Rents  and  other  chief ries 

be  inaliMiahi  ,,  ™wii  in  Ireland  should  be  for  ever  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  and 
Hie  Omwi,  i i . antieipating,  by  a few  years,  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  which  rendered 
The  . i U S 111  EnS,and  inalienable. 

lands  were  1a!  °f  tJle  f°rfeited  lands  were  sold  within  a few  years  by  the  trustees,  and  the  unsold 


lands  were  i ii  V — ■■  «•  ye*™  u.y  mussees,  and  tue  unsold 

chequer  -r,,6'!?61  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue,  who  collected  the  rents  and  paid  them  into  the  Ex- 
Maiest.v  ckL..1?  , 21®  lsb  ■f0*'  Jf f •_>.  c-  46,  these  unsold  lands  were  declared  to  be  vested  an  His  33  Geo.  111. 

i Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  c.  46  (Eng-" 


ostv  c,  i • 7 e w '-•w.  in.,  i-.  tv,  uiese  uusoiu  lanus  v 

the'same  tIle  orders  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ; and  by  ; 

ment  of  Ireland  y Weie  vested  211  *be  King,  discharged  from  the  Orders  and  appointments  of  the  Parlia- 

‘ Whether  ttl.;=lTT’  1793{,  K,222g’s  message  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  signified  his  consent  that 

Civil  Governing?  -“Ouse&lial  1 ent©2  upon  the  consideration  of  making  provision  for  the  suuport  of  the 
Made  of  His  \r.  • °7  , ? Kingdom  and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  Crown  such  disposition  may  be 
an<l  satisfsoV  ,a  t x,S  lnt?2'?-'it  2n  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  utility 
“'-non  ot  the  public. 
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33  Geo.  111., 
c.  34 (Ireland). 

1793. 

The  Civil  List 
for  Ireland, 

1794. 


This  message  wets  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Act  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  34,  under  which  for  the  first  time, 
the  Civil  List  was  regulated  by  the  Irish  Parliament ; in  England  there  had  been  a 1 arliamentary  Civil 

^TM^Act  directed  that  the  hereditary  revenues,  including  therein  the  Crown  and  Quit  Rents  and  other 
Land  Revenues,  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  life  of  the  King  uda  Civil  List 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  was  granted  to  His  Majesty  for  life  of  £145,000  Irish  (£133,846  Os.  Orf. 
British),  as  from  25th  March,  1794. 

The  right  at  common  law  of  the  Sovereign  to  dispose  of  the  hereditary  revenues  lias  already  been  ad- 

^Thts  ri'«dit  was  exercised  not  alone  in  regard  to  the  Land  Revenues,  but  also  in  respect  of  other  branches 
of  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  although  subsequently  to  1688  restraints  were  placed  by  Parliament  on  the 
alienation  of  the  corpus,  the  Sovereign  was  subject  to  no  control  m the  expenditure  of  the  income  until 
1793,  when,  as  already  stated,  the  King  surrendered  the  hereditary  revenues  for  Jus  life  m return  for  a 
Civil  List. 


PO' 


0 Irish 


treasury  to 
sell  rents  ami 
lands,  38 
Geo.  III.,  c.  7 2 
(Ireland.) 
1798. 

39  Geo.  III., 
c.  33  (Ireland.) 


From  1699  to  1798  the  Quit  and  Crown  Rents  and  Crown  Lands  had  been  inalienable,  but  in  the  latter 
year  a Statute  of  the  Irish  Parliament  (38  Geo.  III.,  c.  72),  was  passed,  whereby,  “ Towards  raising  the 
supply  granted  to  His  Majesty”  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  m Ireland,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  were  authorised  to  sell  all  or  any  of  the  Quit,  Crown,  or  Composition  Rents,  and  any  of 
the  lands  and  hereditaments  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  rebellions  of  1641  and  1688  and  still  undis- 
posed of,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  An  amending  Act  was  passed  m the  next  your  (39 
Geo.  III.,  c.  33),  but  it  relates  merely  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  rents  and  lands,  and  to  valuations- 
of  the  lands.  , , ,,  , , , , 10fl, 

The  total  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  respect  of  sales  under  these  Acts  clown  to  180b  was 
£12,510  0s.  10 \d.  Irish,  equal  to  £11,547  14s.  7| d.  British. 

In  1806  a further  Act  was  passed  (-46  Geo.  III.,  c.  123),  which  enacted  that  it  sliould  be  lawful  to  make 
contracts  for  sale  of  the  Quit,  etc.,  Rents  and  Grown  Lands  (as  described  m the  Act  38  Geo.  II'I.,  c.  l2) 
for  a consideration  to  be  given  and  paid  in  5 per  cent.  Stock  in  the  Public  Annuities,  and  transferable  m 
Bank  of  Ireland  or  in  the  Public  Annuities  3^  per  cent.  Stock.  The  consideration  for  the  sale  to  be  so 
much  stock  as  would  yield  ail  annuity  greater  than  the  Quit  Rent,  etc.,  sold,  and  the  stock  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  reducing  the  National  Debt  of  Ireland. 

In  the  following  year  another  Act  (47  Geo.  III.,  c.  16),  repealed  so  much  of  the  Acts  38  Geo.  Ill  c. 
72  39  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  and  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  123,  as  authorised  the  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  and  heredita- 
ments forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  rebellions  of  1641  and  1688,  and  so  much  of  the  said  Acts  as 
directed  that  stock  or  annuities  should  be  given  for  the  sale  of  the  said  rents  and  _ forfeited  lands,  and 
enacted  that  all  stocks  or  annuities  given  and  paid  for  the  sale  of  Quit,  Crown,  and  Composition  Rents 
should  be  transferred  by  the  persons  paying  the  same  to  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  should  not  be  transferable  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The 
dividends  were  to  be  applied  to  same  uses  and  purposes  as  the  Quit,  Crown,  and  Composition  rents  were 
or  would  be  liable  to  be  appropriated  if  the  said  Acts  had  not  been  passed,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  be 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  lifetime  of  the  King. 

The  Act  of  1798,  which  authorised  the  sale  of  the  Land  Revenues  and  the  application  the  proceeds 
to  the  public  expenditure  was  a departure  from  the  policy  of  Section  24  of  the  11  and  12  will.  IV,  c.2, 
preserving  the  corpus  of  theland  revenues  intact.  The  following  recommendation  on  this  point  was  made 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1806,  before  referred  to:  — 

"We  cannot  but  approve  of  the  policy  of  selling  all  the  perpetual  Unimprovable  Rents,  and  most 
“ earnestly  recommend  that  the  Legislature  should  give  effect  to  that  measure  by  another  statute , bu , 
“at  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  with  great  deference,  that  these  rents  constitute  a part  ol 
“ the  Hereditary  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  that  by  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1793,  the  produce  thereo 
*•  forms  a part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  during  His  Majesty  s h» 
“ only  ; and  as  doubts  may  arise  whether  an  equivalent  for  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  Crown  in 
“ these  rents,  in  case  of  their  being  sold,  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  15th  Section  of  that  Act,  we 
“ take  tlie  liberty  of  suggesting  that  in  any  future  statute  for  their  sale  provision  should  be  made  tor 
“vesting  the  produce  thereof  in  Government  Securities,  the  interest  and  dividends  of  which  should  ix 
“ made  payable  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  His  Majesty’s  life,  and  afterwards  to  His  Heirs  ana 
“ Successors.  We  are  the  more  confident  in  this  recommendation  from  observing  that  the  same  provi 
“ sion  was  made  by  the  British  Legislature  in  an  Act  directing  the  Sale  of  the  Fee-Farm  Rents  i 
“ England.” 

Although  the  Act  of  1807,  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  16,  appears  to  contemplate  a return  to  the  policy  so  recom- 
mended, it  seems  probable  that  no  sales  were  made  in  consideration  of  stock,  hut  were  made  for  casll™ut‘ 
the  Act  of  1798,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  etc.,  in  their  6tli  Report  (1829)  state  that  H'^m 
26th  July,  1822,  rents  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  £1,034  17s.  U^d.  (Irish)  for  £22,191  15s.  3f  (Ir'slV’ 
equal  to  £20,484  14s.  Of d.  (Britisht),  the  purchase  monies  being  applied  to  the  current  services  oi 
years  in  which  they  were  received. 


George  III.  died  in  1820,  and  by  the  Act  1 Geo.  IV.,  c.  1,  the  hereditary  revenues  in  England  and  Ire- 
land were  directed  to  be  carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  a “ Civil  List”  was  graaue 
Majesty  of  £850,000  in  England  and  £207,000  in  Ireland  “ for  the  support  of  His  Majesty  s Housei 


and  of  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  Crown.” 

In  1822  by  the  Act3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  63,  which  repealed  38  Geo.  III.,  c.  72  (I.),  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  33  (I-),  . 
III.,  c.  123,  and  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  16,  the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  sell  Quit,  Grown,  and  Lomp os  _ 
Rents,  and  any  of  the  lands  and  hereditaments  the  property  of  His  Majesty,  and  to  demise  tne 
lands  for  any  term  up  to  21  years.  ^ 

All  monies  arising  from  sales  were  to  be  laid  out  in  stock  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  name  o 
Treasury,  and  not  to  he  transferable  without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  rid 

The  dividends  of  such  stock  to  be  deemed  in  law  as  part  of  the  Land  Revenues  of  tVe.  <_1?v ’pins nfidaW 
and  to  be  applied  and  appropriated  accordingly.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
Fund  under  1 Geo.  IV.,  c.  1.  , 

From  22n,l  July,  1822,  when  3 Geo.  IV,.  c.  63,  came  into  fora,  to  2nd  Jnlv,  1827,  „,t 

Revenues  in  Ireland  were  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  W oods,  <sc.,  naS 

received  from  the  sales  of  perpetual  rents  and  Crown  lands  in  pursuance  of  the  sai  . nI.,,j{jes. 
£81,748  6s.  8i<?.,  which  produced  when  invested  in  Stock  £83,851  19s.  Ad.  3J,-  per  cent.  Bank  .- 

In  order  to  further  carry  into  effect  the  uniformity  of  system  and  management  of  the  R«ven ^ ,?,jer  the 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  possessions  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  were  piac 


* Includes  the  £12,510  0s.  lOJd.  (Irish)  previously  mentioned, 
t Includes  the  £11,547  14s.  7 5 4.  (British)  previously  mentioned. 
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management  of  the  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty’s  Woods  Forests  and  Land  Revenues  by  the  Act  7 A,  8 

tosb&zusrsistt? tle  ,ra*iiOTiti  oi  a“  Tre")"r)'  *• 

mo”y  ■* w -f  c™™  ‘“-i  pm*  « 

Subject  to  such  application,  so  much  of  such  proceeds  as  the  Treasury  might  direct  to  be  annlied 
same  manner  as  monies  arising  from  fines  on  the  granting  of  leases  ar«  be  applied  in 

A,t  7 Geo.  IV.,  c.  77,  and  .subject  to  tho  several  T""*4  b?  •* 


sales  of  the  Possessions  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown  i 


i England. 

The  annual  income  including  therein  lines  on  grants  ot  leases  was  to  be  treated  i 
the  annual  income  of  the  English  Land  Revenues. 

The  Act  was  repealed  by  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  under  which  (and  the  Acts  amend i no-  ;n  ,i,0  r a 
Revenues  are  now  managed  and  administered.  V cs  amelKllng  !t)  the  Land 


proceeds  of 
the  same  way  as 


Tbs  mod.  ot  management  and  the  application  of  income  and  capital  under  these  Acts  b,m  .1™  a 
„ d.s.rjbed,  and  ,t  only  remain,  to  add  that  the  Und  Rsro..o/„,  th^Sw™  ££^“.1  .‘Sj 


SECTION  A. 
APPENDIX  o. 


Application  or  Quit  Rents  i 


r Ways  other  than  in  Pursuance 

REFERRED  TO. 


; Acts  of  Parliament  already 


Explanation,  and  Charles  IL  excirdsed  thi^right  toTlimited  Jxtenf611*5  by  **  ActS  °f  Settlement  and  Obaries  IJ 
Patent  S0SSib,e  t0  giTO  a COmplete  Hst  °f  these  ^ants  without 'an  exhaustive  search  through  the 

ofWoS  ?ndPPubi?c  Bufklin^^)vvrree  united ^in*  tme^conside^8 1*1^  W<>0dS  F°reStS  “d  W Venues,  and 
Revenues  of  the  Crown  in  public  works,  and  during’  tha  neriod  exPende.d,  out  of  the  Land 

undertaken  in  Ireland:—  g tlat  Penod  the  following  special  expenditure  was 

Wide  Street  Improvements. 

t »d  rt-Sf-  »<  certain  properties  lying  be-  , „.  „ „ 

building  a quay  wall.  J narracks  and  m ceita.n  improvements  for  straightening  the  riVer  and 

transactions  were  specially  authorised  by  the  Act.  4 Victoria,  cap.  16,  and  5 A 6 Viet.,  cap,  62.  * * 

King  William  stoion  Estate. 

pHHlS  ™ k- 

•I  Didialiow,  County  Cork),  “ «“  Bl.okw.ter  in  tho  Barony  * ”2’ 

vrj£z  fi?  ftr,i‘vi  s.ss 


LAND  REVENUES  IRELAND. 
Receipts  in  the  Years  1695  to  1702,  inclusive. 


«*;f.  1UW11  j| 


60,501  13  71  I 60,760  10  i 


63.070  6 2?  ( 60,527  12  9»  60,352  15  I)  j 64,424  19  7* 


^ Land  Revenues — Ireland. 

fer  to  the  Coninfissionere^f ^Woods)^—  January’  1829  (the  first  complete  financial  year  after  the  trans- 
The  Year’s  .Charge. 

LeasehoMWRA.1,^C'f  ®'en,ts  (including  acquittance  fees),  . 

0ld  Rents  from  lands  forfeited  in  1688. 


. *57,479  7 lg 
806  19  7 

Total,  . 58,286  6 8g 


* i^nts  to  the 


nn»al  amount  of  £572  7s.  l-W.  were  returned  in  this  year  as  “ insolvent  ” or  irrecoverable. 
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APPENDIX  7. 


letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Laud  Commission  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commission  in  the  matter  of  preventing  the  felling  of  timber  by  Porchasers  of  Estate, 
under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903. 


A.  69,851 17. 

The  Irish  Land  Commission, 

24.  Upper  Merrion-street, 

Dublin,  30th  October , 1907. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Irish  Land  Commis- 
sioner’s to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  the  22nd  instant,  and  to  say  that  the  Judicial 
Commissioner  referred  the  question  to  the  Chief 
Examiners,  and  I am  now  directed  to  furnish  a copy 
of  their  Report,  with  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Wylie  concurs. 


(Copy.) 

We  do  not  know  of  any  legal  powers  of  the  Land 
Commission  to  prevent  purchasers  of  estates,  or  of 
portions  thereof,  under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903, 
from  felling  timber  on  such  estates  to  a wasteful  or 
otherwise  injurious  extent.  If,  however,  the  Land 
Commission  have  advanced  money  on  the  security 
of  the  land,  and  the  same  has  not  been  repaid,  we 
apprehend  that  they  would  have  the  same  right  as 
an  ordinary  mortgagee  to  apply  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  purchaser  from  felling  timber,  where  it 
could  be  proved  that  his  doing  so  would  render  the 
moi'tgagee’s  security  insufficient. 


I am, 

Sir 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Franks. 


The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 


Henry  C.  Lynch. 
J.  Herbert  Shaw. 


18,  Nassau-street, 

Dublin,  28th  October, 


I concur  in  the  above  Memorandum. 

J.  0.  Wylie, 

29/10/07. 


SECTION  a.  APPENDIX  8. 

APPENDIX  8. 

Correspondence  with  the  Estates  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  operations  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts  as  affecting  Forestry. 

(i).  Letter  from  the  Committee  enclosing  Queries. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

Offices— 18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin,  18th  November,  1907. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  interview  on  the  8th  instant  between  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  some 
Members  of  this  Committee  and  to  previous  correspondence,  I am  directed  to  say  that  the  Committee 
will  be  glad  if  they  can  be  favoured  with  a statement  of  the  joint  views  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
on  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  queries. 

I am,  Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

Denis  J.  M'Grath, 

Secretary. 


The  Secretary, 

Estates  Commissioners, 

UppeT  Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 


(2).  Letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Estates  Commissioners. 


S.  33491/7. 


Estates  Commissioners’  Offices, 

Irish  Land  Commission, 

25  & 26,  Upper  Merrion-street, 

Dublin,  28th  November,  vw- 


Dear  Sir,  — I now  forward  you  Memorandum  prepared  by  the  directions  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
in  reply  to  the  queries  sent  by  you  on  the  18th  instant. 


Yours  faithfully, 
E. 


0’FABKEtl- 


Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18.  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 
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(3)-  Memorandum  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 


1.  Whether  in  the  case  of  negotiations  for  the  sale  n \ n ,1, x , 

•1  •»“*?  tto  Land  Purchase  Acts  the  Estates  framed?4  Tho^ori^imtiitio*0  .‘h“  as 

Commissioners  have  power  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  ference  to  g * ,Inay  have  re‘ 

timber  on  such  estates  by  the  tenant,  or  by  the  the  fcn.Ss  bstWee"  0wner  »"d 

otvners,  and  whether  any  amendments  in  the  present  cognizance  ’ or  the' °mmissioners  may  have  no 
law  are  desirable  in  order  to  discourage  the  ratting  Sr  “ rnffion  RV- be  ■ intol>ded  to 

of  timber  on  estates  ref-ardino-  ^ ? , ■ 10  Ul(L  Position  after  an  Origination  Annlica- 


Application  or  of  the  Request,  the  Commissioners6 
nave,  of  course,  no  power  to  intervene  for  the  pur- 
referred  to  in  the  question,  and  it  does  not 
appeal  how  it  would  be  practicable  to  confer  such  a 
power.  The  position  also  as  between  cases  of  Direct 
WhwJ  wh®fe  Originating  Applications  have  been 
lodged  and  Requests,  when  the  Commissioners  axe 
asked  to  purchase  an  estate,  is  different,  as  it  is  now 
proposed  to  explain  : — 

J-1?  ^he  °fse  °f  Direct  Sales,  Purchase  Agree- 
ments between  the  vendor  and  the  purchasers  of  hold- 
ings or  parcels  of  land  comprised  in  the  estate,  are 
when  executed,  lodged  with  the  Commissioners.  In 
such  cases,  if  there  are  plantations,  or  shelter  belts, 
included  m the  holding  so  agreed  to  be  sold  which 
were  the  property  of  the  tenant  before  the  agreement, 
they  remain  his  property ; if  they  belonged  to  the 
vendor,  unless  specially  excepted,  which  is  very  un- 
usual, on  the  completion  of  the  sale  they  pass  io  the 
purchaser,  and  in  such  cases,  so  soon  as  the  agreement 
has  been  executed  and  lodged  with  the  Commissioners, 
and  pending  the  making  or  refusing  of  the  advance, 
the  vendor  could  be  stopped  cutting  the  trees  by  the 
tenant,  who  is  the  equitable  purchaser.  Further,  the 
vendor,  during  this  period,  could  prevent  the  tenant 
cutting  the  trees  and  so  possibly  damaging  the  security 
pending  the  consideration  by  the  Land  Commission 
of  the  question  of  the  making  of  the  advance. 

The  Land  Commission  could  not,  as  the  law  now  is 
in  such  eases  intervene  and  prohibit  cutting  of  plan- 
tations or  trees  after  the  agreements  are  lodged, 
or  even  after  the  advances  are  made,  unless  they  could 
show  damage  amounting  to  waste  depreciating  the 
security  for  advances  made  or  about  to  be  made.  As 
to  whether,  if  a plantation  or  a shelter  belt  were  cut 
down,  after  a holding  had  been  inspected  for  security, 
the  Commissioners  could  refuse  the  advance,  (a)  in  a 
non-zone ; (6)  in  a zone  case,  and  exclude  the  holding 
from  the  declaration  of  the  estate,  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  advance  on  the  grounds  of  such  cutting, 
this  question  has  not  been  considered.  A discretion- 
ary power  might,  with  advantage,  be  given  to  the 
Irish  Land  Commission  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
timber  in  Direct  Sales  cases  without  leave  from  them, 
in  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  lodging  of  the 
agreements  and  the  refusal  or  making  of  the  advance, 
and  also  after  the  advance  has  been  made.  If  so,  it 
should  be  done  by  way  of  absolute  prohibition,  with 
a statutory  penalty  of  a definite  sum  for  every  tree 
cut  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission. If  the  penalty  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
Magistrate,  no  fine,,  or  some,  petty  fine,  less  than 
costs  of  prosecution,  would  be  imposed.  The  sums 
recovered,  less  costs,  could  be  payable  to  some  public 
body  for  some  public  purpose,  or  to  the  Reserve  I und 
mentioned  in  Sec.  43  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903. 

In  respect  of  small  plantations  and  hedgerow  trees  on 
holdings  vested  or  about  to  be  vested,  the  practical 
difficulty  of  supervision  or  of  the  exercise  of  discretion 
as  to  whether,  on  an  application  for  leave  to  cut, 
such  leave  should  be  given  or  not,  appears  almost  in- 
superable. Inspection  in  such  cases  from  any  Dublin 
office  is  Out  of  the  question,  and  even  local  inspection, 
save  in  very  rare  cases,  and  where  an  officer  happened 
actually  to  be  on  the  land  would  probably  cost  more 
than  the  subject  matter  was  worth.  The  trees  in 
such  cases,  as  a rule,  whether  cut  or  uncut,  are  the 
property  of  the  tenant-purchaser.  What  is  desired 
apparently  is  to  prevent  his  cutting  them  down  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  shelter  and  shade,  and 
possibly  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  area 
for  effective  supervision  would  have  to  be  within  a 
very  small  circuit  to  prevent  travelling  expenses  be- 
coming prohibitive.  Possibly  the  police  or  the 
officers  of  Rural  Councils  could  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  applications  for  liberty  to 
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Answer  1— continued. 

cut  timber,  but  prosecutions  for  cutting  without  leave 
would  have  to  be  directed  by  some  more  responsible 
authority.  , c,  . . , „ , „ 

(b.)  Where  the  sales  are  under  Sections  o,  7 and  8, 
the  proceedings  commence  either  with  the  “ Request” 
or.  with  an  application  for  a preliminary  inspection. 
Du rin"  the  period  of  previous  negotiation  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Land  Commission  to  prevent 
the  vendor . cutting  down  or  selling  to  timber  mer- 
chants such  trees  on  the  land  in  his  occupation  as  he 
may  wish,  or  of  selling  such  timber  to  any  public 
body  who  may  be  authorised  to  buy  it.  In  cases 
where  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  trees  >are  uncut,  the  vendors  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  to  buy  their  estates  as  they  stand, 
with  woods,  trees,  and  all  other  appurtenances  thereon 
at  the  date  of  the  application.  In  such  cases  the 
Commissioners  as  probable  purchasers  can  at  present 
make  it  a preliminary  condition,  pending  considera- 
tion by  them  as  to  how  the  woods  on  the  estate  can 
be  dealt  with  ; that  no  timber  is  to  be  cut  either  by 
the  vendor  or  his  servants  on  land  in  Iris,  occupation 
or  otherwise,  and  that  so  far  as  he  can  he  will  pre- 
vent the  tenants  cutting  same  on  their  holdings. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  could  not,  in  most 
cases,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  decide  whe- 
ther they  will  pay  money  for  woods  and  plantations 
on  land  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor,  and  which 
he  may  wish  to  sell.  They  are  not  a Forestry  Depart- 
ment, and  could  not  undertake  the  management  of 
woods  and  plantations,  and  could  only  include  the 
price  of  such  woods  and  plantations  in  the  price  they 
offer  for  the  estate  where  they  see  their  way  to  at  once 
realising  such  part  of  the  price  by  a sale  and  transfer 
of  the  woods  and  plantations  to  an  authorised 
Forestry  Department  or  County  Council  for  preser- 
vation and  management,  or  to  a timber  merchant 
who  would  probably  buy  to  cut  down. 

With  regard  to  holdings  and  parcels  of  land  on 
such  an  estate  which  it  is  proposed  to  sell  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  resale  to  and  vesting  in  the  tenants 
and  others  and  on  which  there  may  be  plantations 
and  hedgerow  timber,  conditions  against  cutting  the 
trees  might  be  inserted  in  the  undertakings,  and 
could  be  framed  to  apply  to  the  period  before,  as  well 
as  after  the  advances  to  them  are  made.  The  matter 
is  one  for  agreement  and  contract. 

This  suggested  dealing  with  the  matter  by  way  ot 
contract  might  also  be  supplemented  by  prohibitory 
statutory  provisions  on  the  lines  already  siigges 
against  the  cutting  of  trees  on  such  holding  without 
consent,  but,  as  before  stated,  the  practical  difficulty, 
is  supervision  and  control. 

Ordinary  official  supervision  to  guard  against  cut- 
ting of  single  trees  or  plantations  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, but,  if  there  was  statutory  prohibition  wittt 
a fixed  penalty  attached  for  breach  thereof  without 
previous  consent,  full  warning  could  be  given  . 
estate  at  the  commencement  of  the  sale  Pr<fe,e.  f' 
Such  warning  an  itself  would  be  a prevents 
most  oases.  Prosecution  in  a few  cases  where  tne 
warning  is  neglected  might  also  have  effect. 


2 Whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners should  be  given  legal  powers  to  enable 
them  to  insert  in  “ Vesting  Orders  ’ a Clause  ^serv- 
ing from  the  tenants  the  possession  of  trees  on  hold- 
ings vested  in  tenant  purchasers  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts. 


(2.)  In  the  case  of  direct  sales,  tlie  price  agreed 1 to 
l the  Purchase  Agreement,  covers  everything^  n 
ppurtenant  to  the  hold:ng,  not  expressly  .j 
3 the  vendor  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  (sy 
> the  Commissioners’  assent)  and  not  excl  e J_ 
he  terms  of  Section  13.  The  trees,  therefore  |gd 

ally  pass  to  the  tenant  purchaser  and  the^.^ 

lommission  cannot  exclude  them  m w0U]d 

rder  if  not  excluded  by  the  agreement.  „ ^ 
e desirable  that,  by  legislation,  p -,iants- 

iven  to  the  Commissioners  to  of 

ions  and  timber  m special  cases  foi  tne  P t0 
reservation,  but  presumably  someone  +,,, -,nt  or  to 
lay  the  assessed  value  of  the  same  to  ti  *scjusion  of 
;he  vendor,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  . would 

)lantat:ons  worth  excluding  for  preservation 
iffect  the  price.  e , 4 advances  can 

As  matters  now  are,  under  Section  , atjon  of 
le  made  to  trustees  for  planting  and  P inc]u<jed  in 

.voods,  but,  if  preservation  of  plantatio 

holdings  is  intended,  the  land  on  _ t],e  vesting 
tions  grow  should  be  also  excluded ) tion  is  i re- 
order of  the  holding,  otherwise  p cannot  ^ 

practicable.  This  Section  4,  therefore, 
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Query  2 — continued. 


Answer  2— continued. 


Section  a. 


applied  to  direct  sale  cases,  unless  the  land  on  which  AI>pr:NDix  « 
the  trees  grow  is  excluded  from  the  holding  vested,  a 
course  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  get  Bio  tenant 
to  agree  to  unless  liberally  compensated. 

If  the  Agricultural  Department  is  not  already 
wathan  the  scope  of  Section  4 referred  to,  it  might  be 
brought  within  it  by  legislation,  and  so  might  the 
County  Councils,  as  was  done  by  Section  20  of  the 
.Labourers  Act,  but  the  woods  and  trees,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  vendor  or  the  tenant- purchaser,  must 
be  paid  for,  and  the  Land  Commission  could  not  take 
over  from  the  vendor  and  pay  him  for  the  timber  as 
suggested,  unless  they  have  secured  a purchaser  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  find,  the  money  and  to  under- 
take management  and  preservation. 


3.  Whether  in  the  case  of  lands  vested  in  tenants 
the  Estates  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  small  woods 
on  such  lands  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  with  a view  to  the 
handing  over  of  these  woods  by  the  Department  to 
the  County  Council  of  the  County  in  which  the  woods 
are  situate,  the  County  Council  to  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  woods  so  transferred  to  them. 


(3.)  This  question  appears  to  refer  to  holdings 
already  vested  in  tenant-purchasers.  It  should  be 
realised  that  the  woods  or  plantations  on  such  hold- 
mgs  are  the  property  of  the  tenant-purchasers. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  County  Councils  power 
to  acquire  small  woods  or  plantations  in  such,  cases 
they  should  deal  direct  with  the  present  registered 
owners  for  the  purchase  of  them,  but  this  really  in- 
volves buying  the  land  on  which  the  plantations  and 
small  woods  grow.  The  Land  Commission  would  only 
come  in  as  having  a charge  on  such  lands  in  respect 
of  the  annuity,  which,  if  the  security  is  not  affected, 
they  would  probably  consent  to  release,  or  they  would 
apportion  the  annuity.  The  intervention  of  either 
the  Land  Commission  or  Agricultural  Department  in 
such  cases  would  not  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Where  the  Estate  Commissioners  buy  an  estate  for 
resale  under  Sections  6,  7,  and  8 the  position  will  be 
somewhat  different  than  in  cases  of  direct  sales  dealt 
with  in  previous  part  of  this  paragraph.  In  Section 
6 cases  it  is  the  Land  Commission  which  resell  to 
tenants  and  others,  but,  as  regards  tenants,  these  men 
cannot  be  ousted  from  the  land  on  which  the  small 
woods  grow  without  their  consent.  They  have  a right 
to  buy  their  holdings  as  they  stand  from  the  Commis- 
sioners. If  part  of  the  land  so  covered  with  small 
woods  in  their  holdings  is  taken  from  them,  they 
will  have  to  be  compensated  for  the  land  and  for  the 
trees,  in  excess  of  the  price  paid  the  vendor  for  the 
holding  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

However,  if  a wood  is  worth  so  buying  for  preserva- 
tion, and  the  Legislature  confers  the  power  suggested, 
presumably  the  Department  and  the  County  Councils 
will  be  adequately  financed  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  estates  so  bought  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  resale  where  the  plantation  or  wood  is  on 
land  not  held  by  a tenant,  the  Commissioners  can 
now  sell  such  land  with  the  wood  on  it  to  anyone 
who  will  and  can  adequately  pay  therefor.  Whether, 
having  regard  to  security,  advances  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  to  pay  the  purchase  price  for  woods 
and  plantations  should  be  made  is  a doubtful  question. 


4.  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  Estates 
f'C’mroishoners  upon  the  sale  of  estates  under  the 
Purchase  Acts  to  vest  in  a Tenants’  Committee 
?er™ e|ts  and  clumps  of  trees  which  are  too  small 
be  dealt  with  under  the  arrangements  suggested  in 
Paragraph  numbered  3. 


(4.)  This  question  directly  suggests  that  the  land  on 
which  shelter  belts  and  clumps  of  trees  .are  situated 
should  be  so  taken  away  from  the  tenant- 
purchasers,  and  vested  .in  a tenants’  com- 
mittee for  preservation  of  the  trees,  pre- 

sumably with  a right-of-way  to  such  committee 
over  other  portions  of  the  tenant’s  holding  for  pre- 
servation purposes.  The  suggestion  does  not  appear 
practicable,  for  even  leaving  out  of  consideration 
clumps  of  trees  on  land  surrounded  by  other  parts 
of  the  tenant’s  holding,  the  proposal  involves  the 
severance  of  the  lands  on  which  the  shelter  belts  are 
planted  from  the  rest  of  the  holding.  This  would 
have  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  estate, 
and  the  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  the  land  and 
trees  then  adjusted.  Even  if  a tenants’  committee 
could  be  found  to  undertake  such  a task,  and  would 
act  with  efficiency,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  they 
could  find  the  money  themselves  to  pay  for  the  land 
and  trees,  or  that  advances,  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts,  could  be  made  to  them  as  trustees  under  Section 
4 oh  a security  of  this  kind. 


Section  i 'f1,,111  case  of  the  sale  of  estates  under 
pronosorl  “le  Ircsh  Land  Act,  1903,  the  following 
sioners  an/+?nf?,ment  between  the  Estates  Commis- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 


(5.)  The  Estates  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
the  suggestion  as  made  is  not  practicable,  as  the  Com- 
missioners have  no  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  for 
the  sale  of  an  estate  direct  to  tenants  by  an  owner, 
2 12 
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Query  5 — continued. 

nical  Instruction  for  Ireland  would  be  practicable  so 
far  as  the  Estates  Commissioners  are  concerned:  — 
(o.)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  to  furnish 
from  time  to  time  the  Estates  Commissioners  with 
information  as  to  the  location  and  other  particu- 
lars of  woods  or  of  areas  of  land  in  Ireland  which 
the  Department,  as  advised  by  their  Forestry  Ex- 
pert, consider  to  be  suitable  for  acquisition  by  the 
State  for  forestry  purposes. 

(b.)  In  the  event  of  an  estate  on  which  an  area 
of  land  of  the  kind  indicated  in  paragraph  (a) 
above  is  situate  being  offered  for  sale  under  Section 
I ot  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Estates  Commissioners 
to  furnish  one  of  their  Inspectors  with  particulars 
of  the  wood  or  area  in  question  and  to  instruct 
him  to  advise  the  Vendor  to  reserve  or  exclude  from 
the  sale  of  the  estate  the  wood  or  area  in  question 
with  a view  to  its  acquisition  for  forestry  pur- 
by  the  State  on  reasonable  terms  as  regards  pur- 
chase. 

6.  Whether  in  the  case  of  estates  dealt  with  under 
Section  6 the  Estates  Commissioners  on  similar  in- 
formation from  the  Department  would  be  prepared 
to  reserve  from  sale  to  the  tenants  with  a view  to 
having  vested  in  the  Department  as  trustees  under 
Section  4,  or,  through  them,  in  County  Councils, 
woods  or  areas  of  the  kind  indicated  in  paragraph  5. 


7.  Whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners any  other  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  the 
powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
questions  relating  to  forestry  arising  in  connection 
with  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  are  desirable. 


Answer  5 — continued. 

until  the  agreements  for  purchase  are  lodged  in  the 
Commissioners’  offices.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the 
circumstances  stated  in  par.  (a)  of  this  question,  the 
more  convenient  course  would  be  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  having  acquired  the  information  re- 
ferred to,  should  themselves  approach  owners  who 
have  woods  or  areas  of  land  suitable  for  forestry  pur- 
poses, with  a view  to  the  Department  acquiring  such 
woods  or  lands  for  forestry  purposes  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  intervention  of  the  Commissioners  at  this 
early  stage  appears  unnecessary.  The  Department 
will  have  to  find  the  money  eventually,  as  the  De- 
partment, and  not  the  Land  Commissioners,  are  en- 
trusted with  the  development  of  forestry. 


(6  ) The  Estates  Commissioners  could  not  “reserve” 
from  sale  to  tenants  any  part  of  their  lands  in  their 
holdings  without  paying  compensation  for  the  tenant- 
right  interest  in  the  land.  When  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners have  had  the  estate  inspected  with  a view 
to  purchase,  they  can  inform  the  Department  whether 
any  of  the  untenanted  portion  thereof  is  suitable  for 
and  can  be  made  available  for  sale  to  the  Depart- 
ment, if  they  desire  to  purchase  it  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. 

(7.)  It  is  assumed  in  the  previous  replies  that  to 
properly  manage  and  preserve  plantations  and  shelter 
belts  now  included  in  the  holdings  of  tenants,  the 
land  on  which  the  trees  grow  would  have  to  be  divided 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  holding  and  vested  m the 
body  charged  with  such  management  and  preserva- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  tenant-purchasers  would  be 
very  hostile  to  .anything  of  the  kind,  unless  paid 
most  liberally  for  the  land,  and  most  probably  for 
the  trees  also,  and  it  does  not  appear  where  the 
money  for  such  compensation  can  be  obtained,  but 
if  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is  to  remain  part 
of’  the  holding,  the  statutory  prohibition  previously 
suggested  that  trees  are  not  to  be  cut  without  pre- 
vious leave  might  possibly  be  granted  by  Parliament 
without  much  opposition  ; while  any  proposal  to  di- 
vest the  tenants  of  any  part  of  the  land  comprised 
in  their  holdings  would  probably  meet  with 
the  strongest  opposition.  Prohibition  to  cut 
does  not  involve  and  imply  management  and 
preservation  for  forestry  purposes,  as  the  owiiersmp 
of  the  trees  on  the  holding  would  remain  m the 
tenant-purchaser,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Pariaa 
ment  would  assent  to  any  other  view  than  tha  • 
may  be  prohibited  from  cutting  trees  which  would 
deprive  the  holding  or  adjoining  holdings  of  sheit  • 
or  to  such  an  extent  .as  would  depreciate  the  value  o 
the  security  for  the  advance  made  for  the  purebas 
the  holding.  In  other  words,  that  waste  is  not  to  ^ 
committed.  If  the  tenant-purchaser  himself  wishes 
to  sell  the  land  on  which  plantations  stand  to  ^ 
Department,  or  to  the  County  Councils,  and  tuey  * 
provided  with  funds  to  buy  from  such  tenant-put 
chasers,  the  Land  Commission  presumably  worn 
facilitate  the  apportionment  of  the  annuity  i 
cases.  . . . „ii  „n- 

The  power  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  seu 
planted  untenanted  land  vested  in  them,  smUbletor 
forestry  for  the  purposes  indicated  is  a'readhy  the 
paratively  simple-.  The  question  as  to  whether 
price  or  part  of  the  price  for  existing  woods  or 
plantations  could  be  advanced  to  the  Dep  ta  ^ 
having  regard  to  the  question  of  secur  y.  T)ie 
which  will  require  very  careful  consideration  l 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  planting  suitable  land 
quired  or  of  paying  for  preserving  and  m{ 
existing  woods  and  plantations  m the  .ion  0f 
under  the  Purchase  Acts  will  be  the  p j^s 
funds.  Were  the  money  available  anc ™ the 
incidental  to  the  management  of  P'antauou  ^ 
pari  i vears  nrovided  for  there  would  „mose 


incidental  to  the  management  oi  p much 

earlier  years  provided  for  there  would  purpose 
difficulty  in  acquiring  land  suitable  f onFestafes 
of  forestry  or  transferring  existing  ' Purchase 

sold  or  proposed  to  be  sold  under  the  Land 
Acts  to  the  Department. 


H Fra*iks’ 

' Secretary- 


Estates  Commissioners’  Offices, 
Dublin,  28th  November,  190/. 
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Copy  of  Form  of  Scheme  for  transfer  of  lands  to  Trustees  under  Sections  4 and  5 
Land  Act,  1903. 


Estate  of— 
County  of- 


{See  the  Evidence  of  J.  L.  Figot,  Esq.,  q.  562,  p.  25.) 


— Record  No.  E.C.- 


SCHEME 

Under  Sections  4 and  20  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903. 
1.  In  These  Presents. 


containing  Statute  Measure 

or  thereabouts,  situate  in  the  Barony  of 

and  County  of  as  delineated  in  the 

map  annexed  to  these  presents  and  comprised  in  a 

certain  Vesting  Order*  dated  day  of 

19  , .and  subject  as  in  the  said  Vesting  Order 

mentioned. 

The  “ Trustees  ” shall  meant  of 


(c.)  To  raise  x upon  the  Trust  Estate  at  such 
sand  or  gravel  times  and  places,  and  in  such 
or  I quantities  and  subiect  to  such  con- 
ta.)  lo  cut  | ditions  as  to  payment  or  otherwise 
and  gather  sea-  and  generally  in  such  maimer  as 
ween  ) the  Trustees  may  from  time  to 

time  direct  or  prescribe. 

(e.)  To  plant  the  Trust  Estate  or  such  part  or 
parts  thereof,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees 
be  suitable  for  that  purpose,  with  timber  or  other 
trees,  and  to  preserve  the  timber  or  trees  so  planted 
(or  any  woods  or  plantations  that  may  now  be  grow- 
ing on  the  Trust  Estate  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof) 
thinning  out  the  same  in  a proper  manner  when 
necessary,  and  if  any  such  trees  (woods  or  planta- 
tions) should  at  any  time  hereafter  fall,  decay,  or 
become  ripe  for  cutting,  to  cut  down  and  remove 
the  same  or  any  of  them  and  to  sell  the  timber  or 
trees  so  cut  or  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trust 
Estate  and  to  replant  the  places  from  which  such 
trees  shall  have  been  removed  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  to  plant  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the  Trust 
Estate  at  their  own  sole  discretion. 


section  a. 
Appendix  8, 


or  trees' 
and  the 


planting  of 
the  sole 


object  of 

the  eon- 


Estatehos 
aider  Sec. 


and 

of  or  the  survivors  of  them  or 

other  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  these 
presents. 

The  “ Purchasers  ” shall  mean  the  sewral  parties 
whose  names  are  set  out  in  the  Schedule  hereunto 
annexed  or  other  the  persons  for  the  time  being 
respectively  entitled  to  the  several  holdings  described 
in  the  said  Schedule. 

2.  The  Trustees  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  Trust 
Estate  upon  the  Trusts  and  for  the  purposes  follow- 
ing:— 

("•)  To  permit  the  Purchasers  (and  when  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  Purchasers  shall  have 
been  provided  for,  such  other  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  to  the  Trustees  may  seem  fit)  to  cut, 
make,  and  save  turf  upon  the  Trust  Estate  at  such 
times  and  places,  upon  such  conditions,  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  to  payment  or  otherwise,  and 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing  turf  banks  or 
the  laying  out  of  new  banks  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the 
Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  direct  or  prescribe 
(and  in  particular  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
regulations  next  hereafter  set  out). 


_ ^ 1°  permit  the  Purchasers  (or  such  other 
persons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trust 
. ’ a*  to  the  Trustees  may  seem  fit)  to  depasture 

ami  6i°r  borses  l,P°n  the  Trust  Estate  at  such  times 
raent  aCeSLand.subiect  to  sucb  conditions  as  to  pay- 
f,-  ,°.r  otherwise  as  the  Trustees  may  from  time  to 

T*™  or  prescribe. 

resiriL*  To  permit  the  Purchasers  (or  other  the 
landlsltof°CCU^erS  *or  tbe  t™°  being  of  the  town- 


probnbly 

(/•)  To  preserve  all  game  and  fish  upon  the  Trust  Thepreser- 
Estate  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  take  such  pro-  ™tionof 
ceedmgs  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  for  fS“e  °r 
the  prosecution  of  persons  wrongfully  taking  or  in- 
juring the  same,  and  to  let  the  rights  of  shooting  or 
fishing  upon  or  over  the  Trust  Estate  to  such  persons 
and  for  such  periods  and  on  such  terms  as  to  pay- 
ment or  otherwise,  as  may  to  the  Trustees  from 
time  to  time  seem  fit. 

('/•)  For  all  purposes  connected  with  or  subsidiary  For  the 
to  the  building  of  labourers’  cottages  or  of  the  laying  imposes  or 
out  of  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  the  labourers 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Acts  as  amended  by  the  Irish  Aols- 
Land  Act,  1903,  or  bv  any  subsequent  act  or  acts.  Where  this 

object  of 
the  con- 
veyance in 

(letailed 

generally 


3.  Without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers  and 
authorities  vested  in  the  Trustees  under  these  presents, 
the  Trustees  shall  have  the  special  powers  following:  — 
(a.)  Power  to  determine  the  person  who  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  of  the  Purchasers  for  the  purpose 
of  representation  of  or  succession  to  any  of  the 
persons  whose  names  are  set  out  in  the  Schedule 
hereto. 

(6.)  Power  to  define  and  fix  the  portions  of  the 
Trust  Estate  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  used 
for  each  of  the  several  purposes  hereby  contemplated. 

(c.)  Power  to  employ  and  remunerate  any 
Solicitor,  Land  Agent,  Engineer,  Surveyor  (Game- 
keeper),  Bailiff  or  Caretaker,  or  any  other  agent  or 
servant  they  may  think  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
employ  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the 
trusts  of  these  presents. 

(d.)  Power  to  fix  according  to  an  uniform  scale, 
the  annual  or  other  contribution  to  be  made  bv  each 
of  the  Purchasers  towards  the  payment  of  the 
annuity  payable  in  respect  of  the  advance  made  by 
the  Irish  Land  Commission  to  enable  the  Trustees 
to  purchase  the  Trust  Estate  and  towards  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  or  incidental  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Trust  Estate  and  the  Conveyance  of  the  same  to  the 
Trustees  and  of  or  incidental  to  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  these  presents  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  trusts  thereof,  including  the  remunera- 
tion of  any  Agent  or  Servant  employed  by  the 
Trustees  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  payment 
of  all  rates,  taxes,  assessments,  impositions  and 
outgoings  charged  upon  the  Trust  Estate  or  properly 
payable  in  respect  thereof. 
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such  bo 

considered 

desirable, 


(e.)  Power  to  make,  do,  and  execute  all  such 
deeds,  acts,  and  things  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper  for  giving  effect  to  these  presents. 

4 (a.)  The  power  of  appointing  new  Trusttes  of 
these  presents  shall  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
but  no  person  shall  be  so  appointed  a Trustee  whose 
name  shall  not  have  been  previously  approved  of  by 
the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

(6.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  have  power  to 
remove  at  any  time  by  writing  under  his  hand  all  or 
any  of  the  Trustees  and  (subject  to  such  approval 
as  last  aforesaid)  to  appoint  a new  Trustee  or  new 
Trustees  in  place  of  the  person  or  persons  so  re- 
moved. 

(c.)  The  Purchasers  or  any  three  or  more  of  them 
shall  be  entitled  to  require  that  an  appointment  of 
new  Trustees  or  new  Trustee  shall  be  made  when- 
ever such  appointment  shall  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  number  of  Trustees  up  to  ( ). 

5.  The  Trustees  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  they  may  arrange  and  shall  enter. in  a book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  a record  of  all  proceedings  at 
their  meetings  and  a full  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived or  paid  by  them  in  the  execution  of  the  Trusts 
of  these  presents. 

6.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Trustees  that  may  not 
be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Annuity 
payable  in  respect  of  the  Trust  Estate  and  for  the 
payment  of  necessary  expenses  of  the  management 
thereof  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  Trustees  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  such  estate  with  a 
view  to  the  several  purposes  contemplated  by  these 

E resents,  or  otherwise  applied  by  them  as  the  Lord 
ieutenant  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct, 

7.  The  Trustees  shall  have  full  power  to  determine  all 
questions  and  matters  arising  in  the  execution  of  the 
trusts  of  these  presents,  and  eveiy  such  determination, 
whether  made  upon  a question  actually  raised  or 
implied  in  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Trustees, 
shall  (subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  next  hereinafter 
provided  for)  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  the  Pur- 
chasers and  each  of  them  and  all  other  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Trust  Estate  by  virtue  of  those  presents. 

8.  Any  Purchaser  or  other  person  aggrieved  by  any 
action  or  omission  of  the  Trustees  in  carrying  these 
presents  into  effect,  may  present  a Memorial,  in 
writing,  signed  by  such  Purchaser  or  other  person,  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating:  — 

(a.)  Tlie  locality  of  the  Trust  Estate  and  the 
interest  of  the  Memorialist  therein. 

(b.)  The  names  and  postal  addresses  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  these  presents. 

(c.)  The  precise  action  or  omission  by  the 
Trustees  of  which  the  Memorialist  complains,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  on  investigation  into  the 
matters  so  complained  of,  make  in  writing  under  his 
hand,  such  orders  in  the  premises  as  may  appear  to 
him  just  (including  an  Order  for  the  removal  from 
Office  of  all  or  any  of  the  Trustees  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  new  Trustees  or  a new  Trustee  as  the  case 
may  require,  whose  name  or  names  shall  have  been 
previously  approved  of  by  the  Irish  Land  Commis 
sion),  and  any  orders  so  made,  shall  thenceforth  be 
binding  on  the  Trustees,  and  on  all  other  parties 
interested  in  the  Trust  Estate. 

9.  The  powers  (other  than  the  power  of  appointing 
new  Trustees  of  these  presents)  and  authorities  and 
discretions  hereinbefore  vested  in  the  Trustees  may  be 
exercised  by  the  majority  of  them  for  the  time  being. 


10.  If  the  Trust  Estate  or  anv  part  or  parts  thereof 
shall  be  no  longer  required  for  any  of  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  these  presents,  the  same  may  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  such  public  puiposes  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  approve,  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds (if  any)  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  applied  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  shall  direct. 

11.  No  Purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  take  any  bene- 
fit under  these  presents  until  he,  or  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  title  to  his  holding,  shall  have  signed  an 
Agreement  in  writing,  undertaking  for  himself,  and 
liis  assigns,  to  pay  all  annual  or  other  contributions 
and  to  observe  and  perform  all  regulations,  that  may 
be. from  time  to  time,  lawfully  fixed  or  made  by  the 
Trustees  in  respect  of  the  Trust  Estate,  or  in  default 
thereof  to  forfeit  all  his  rights  hereunder,  and  any 
Purchaser  whom  the  Trustees  shall  declare,  in  writing, 
to  be  in  such  default,  shall,  as  from  the  date  of  such 
declaration  (but  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  herein- 
before provided  for),  cease  to  be  a Purchaser  within 
the  meaning  of  these  presents. 

12.  Save  as  herein  mentioned,  the  Purchasers,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  have  no  rights  or  interests  over  or 
in  respect  of  the  Trust  Estate,  or  the  rents  or  profits 
thereof,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  or  for  or 
in  respect  of  any  part  of  the  same  respectively. 

13.  The  Trusts  of  these  presents  shall  not  be  re- 
voked or  altered,  save  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of 
each  of  the  Purchasers,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Schedule  Annexed  to  the  Foregoing  Scheme. 


p.l. 

Valuation, 


Townland  (O.S.)  I 


Signed  by  the  said  Trustees  in' 
the  •presence  of 


•take  for  ourselves,  our 
and  each  of  us  hereby 
er  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
rtake  to  pay  all  annual 
observe  and  perform  all 
time  to  time  lawfully 
in  respect  of  the  Trust 
to  forfeit  all  rights 

We,  tlie  undersigned,  undei 
heirs,  executors  and  assigns, 
for  himself,  lierself,  liis  and  i 
ministrators  and  assigns,  unde 
or  other  contributions  and  to 
regulations  that  may  be  from 
fixed  or  made  by  the  Trustees 
Estate,  or  in  default  thereo 
hereunder. 

SIGNATURES 
(to  lie  in  the  order  of  names 
in  foregoing  Schedule). 

Dale  of 
Signature. 

Name.  Address,  and 
Description  ofliitnes 
to  Signature. 

Section  a. 

APPENDIX  10. 


APPENDIX  10- 

Decision  of  the  Court  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission  on  a question  of  Law  as  to  power  of  a Vendor  to  reserve 
to  himself  Timber  on  a Holding  being  sold  to  the  occupying  Tenant  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts. 

(Put  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Estates  Commissioners).  n 

(I.)  Question  of  Law  referred  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  ^eing 
23  (1)  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  as  to  power  of  a Vendor  to  reserve  to  himself  timber  growing  on  a nox  5 
sold  to  the  occupying  tenant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  • , ts 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  N.  Cookman,  with  the  right  to  him  and  to  them, 

Record  No.  E.C.  572,  County  Wexford.  and  workmen,  to  enter  and  remove  me  sa  ■ 

T ,,  . ,,  . , , -n  ,.77.  The  Estates  Commissioners  beg  to  relei  tn  . 


the  above  estate,  contains  the  following  clause : — 

“ The  vendor  reserves  to  himself,  liis  heirs, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  the  thirty-three  oak 
trees  growing  on  the  ditch  running  from  the  corner 
of  the  mill  field,  part  of  the  demesne  of  Mount,  in 
a westerly  direction  along  the  road  forming  the 
southern  ‘boundary  of  tlie  said  holding,  together 


decision : — ,,  . to  n 

Can  the  vendor,  ^'ber 


tenant  purchaser,  reserve  t 
on  the  holding?” 

(Signed), 

Estates  Commissioners’  Offices, 
Dublin,  30th  November,  1904. 


E.  O’Faree1'1- 
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(2.)  Decision  of  the  Court  c 
Before  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Meredith, 
Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  May,  1905. 

Whereas  the  matter  came  before  the  Court  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1905,  to  decide  the  following  ques- 
tion referred  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  for  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  viz.  : — “ Can 
the  vendor  when  he  sells  a holding  to  a tenant  pur- 
chaser reserve  to  himself  timber  growing  on  the 
holding.”  Whereupon,  and  on  reading  Memor- 
andum of  the  Estates  Commissioners  dated  the  30th 
day  of  November,  1904,  the  Originating  Application, 
filed  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1904,  and  the  Agreement 
for  purchase  between  the  vendor  and  Elizabeth  Ryan 
dated  the  19th  day  of  April,  1904,  and  upon  hearing 


the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

what  was  offered  by  Mr.  Oulton,  K.c.,  of  counsel  for 
the  vendor,  and  the  case  standing  for  judgment  to 
this  day,  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  on  the 
facts  apjiearing  in  the  particular  case1  the  vendor 
herein  is  not  entitled  to  reserve  to  himself  the  timber 
referred  to  in  the  said  Agreement  for  Purchase, 
signed  by  Elizabeth  Ryan,  doth  accordingly  answer 
the  said  question  in  the  negative.  The  vendor’s  costs 
of  argument  on  10th  January,  1905,  and  of  attending 
on  this  day  (with  counsel)  to  be  part  of  his  costs  in 
the  matter. 

(Signed),  Hugh  Pollock, 

Registrar. 
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Extract  from  the  Thirteenth  Report  (1904)  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  dealing  with  the  operations 
of  the  Board  in  regard  to  Forestry. 

(a.)  “ With  a view  to  an  experiment  in  forestry, 
and  incidentally  to  relieve  local  distress,  the  Irish 
Government  in  1890  purchased  the  townland  of 


Knockboy,  near  Carna,  Connemara,  consisting  of 
about  820  acres  of  rough  mountain  land  and  bog, 
with  an  additional  100  acres  of  lake.  Draining, 
fencing,  road-making,  and  some  planting  were  car- 
ried on  up  to  January,  1892,  when  the  land  was 
transferred  to  this  Board,  who  continued  these 
works  on  a larger  scale  and  appointed  an  ex- 
perienced forester.  In  a few  years  600  acres  were 
planted  with  various  kinds  of  hardy  trees,  but, 
owing  to  the  very  exposed  situation  and  peaty  soil, 
the  planting  has  not  been  successful,  and  in  1899 
the  Board  stopped  further  operations,  and  ceased 
to  employ  a forester.” 


(b.)  “In  1901  we  (the  Congested  Districts  Board 
adopted  a system  of  free  distribution  of  small 
quantities  of  forest  trees  for  shelter  purposes  on 
the  holdings  of  small  occupiers,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1903-4  the  number  of  trees  distributed 
exceeded  200,000.  Care  was  taken  in  all  cases  to 
see  that  the  ground  had  been  fenced  and  properly 
prepared  for  planting.” 

(Note  by  Secretary. — The  foregoing  extracts  are 
taken  from  a brief  summary  of  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  during  the  twelve  years  preceding 
the  arrangement  whereby  the  agricultural  business 
of  the  Board  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1904). 
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APPENDIX  12- 

Summary  of  regulations  and  other  information  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Works’  Loans 
for  the  planting  of  Trees. 


section  a. 

APPENDIX  12. 


(Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee). 


Loans  for  the  planting  of  trees  are  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  two  classes  of 
borrowers,  who  may  be  roughly  described  as  (a) 
owners,  and  (6)  occupiers. 

(a.)  Loans  to  Owners. 

In  the  year  1866  the  Landed  Property  Improve- 
ment (Ireland)  Act  (29  & 30  Vic.,  c.  40)  was  passed, 
which  added  “ planting  for  shelter”  to  the  purposes 
for  which  loans  might  be  made  under  the  Land  Im- 
provement  Acts,  a series  of  statutes  commencing  in 
1847  with  the  Act  10  Vic.  c.  32,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  encourage  agricultural  improvement  by  loans 
to  landowners.  The  Act  of  1866  also  enabled  loans 
to  be  repaid  in  certain  cases  by  a rent-charge  of  5 per 
cent,  pei  annum,  payable  for  a term  of  thirty-five 
years  as  an  alternative  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  1847  for  the  repayment  of  loans,  viz.  : 
L °I  twenty-two  years  and  a rent-charge  of 
« 10s.  per  annum. 

n 1880,  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Acts,  loans 
i authorised  to  be  made  for  the  improvement  of 

as  on  specially  favourable  terms,  the  rent-charge 
of  O7.no  thirty-five  years  and  being  at  the  rate 
in  ' Per  cent-  The  rate  of  interest  included 

, rent-eharge  is  1 per  cent.,  whereas  in  the 
of  eS,Uyder  the  Land  Improvement  Acts  the  rate 
£3  included  in  the  annuity  is  approximately 

lRftfi01*  thf,  PassinS  of  the  Act  of  1866— 28th  June, 
sand;  °j^e  31st  March,  1907 — there  have  been 
Knned<  14£  , ioans,  representing  a sum  of 
Kd’  ’ ioil  planting  for  shelter.  This  amount 
planf-  5 the  expenditure  on  more  or  less  extensive 
sums  fn*  °nei'ations,  and  does  not  comprise  small 
general  ; Planting  which  were  included  in  loans  for 
tree?  mProvements.  No  loan  for  the  planting  of 
Rezulat; granted  under  the  existing  Treasury 
simof  ia(,S  fPPl^ng  in  the  case  of  these  Acts  for  a 
gross  am<\S  * a?  ®100,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Property  °f  i loan.  *°  ^e.  made  in  respect  of 
loan  innef  * rendered  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
°i  su,,},  not  exceed  seven  years  of  the  annual  value 
filiation  °?ei  4K  3S  determined  by  the  Government 
the  Lanr]  p,,  i>the  (lase  of  tenant  purchasers  under 
<1°  not  as  „10  ,se  -^c‘s  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
’ rule,  make  loans  exceeding  five  times 


the  annual  value  of  the  holding.  Repayment  is 
secured  by  a charging  order  on  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land.  It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  Land  Im- 
provement Acts  loans  could  only  be  granted  for 
plantations  for  shelter,  a limitation  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  loans  to  “occupiers.”  The  removal  of 
the  limitation  has  been  pressed  for  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works,  and  has  recently  been  effected  by 
the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1907  (Ed.  VII.,  c.  36, 
sec.  8). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882  (45  & 46  Vic.,  c.  38),  landowners  may  apply 
to  the  Board  for  power  to  borrow  from  outside  bodies 
for  certain  purposes  allowed  by  the  Acts  which  include 
planting.  The  Board  of  Works  has  to  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  objects  of  the  loan  for  the  par- 
ticular estate,  and,  if  satisfied,  authorises  by  means  of 
a Provisional,  followed  in  due  course  by  a Final,  Order 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  these  purposes  as  a pre- 
ferential charge  on  the  estate.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  the  borrowing  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  planting  has  been 
very  small. 

(6.)  Loans  to  Occupiers. 

By  the  20th  section  of  the  Tramways  and  Public 
Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883  (46  & 47  Vic.,  c.  43), 
the  planting  of  trees  was  included  amongst  the  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  could  be  made  under  the  31st 
section  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881  (44  & 45 
Vic.,  c.  49).  The  number  of  loans  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  planting  under  the  latter  Act  appears  to  have 
been  not  more  than  six,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
£805,  and  all  these  were  made  to  “ owners  ” of  land 
who  happened  to  :be  also  “ occupiers.”  The  first  of 
these  loans  was  granted  in  1888.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, 137  loans,  which  included  planting  amongst 
other  purposes,  were  granted,  but  no  separate  account 
has  been  kept  of  the  amounts  expended  on  planting. 
These  amounts  were  in  most  cases  very  small. 

No  loan  under  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881, 
is  granted  for  a less  sum  than  £35,  nor,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  for  a greater  sum  than  three 
times  the  annual  value  of  the  holding  to  be  charged 
with  the  repayment  of  the  loan  as  determined  by  the 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  or  of  the  judicial  rent  fixed  by 
the  Land  Commissioners  provided  that  the  Board  of 
Works  are  satisfied  by  the  security  offered.  Advances 
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a under  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  are  rep ay- 
Seotxon  A.  ^ an  annuity  of  £6  10s.  per  cent.,  running  for 

appendix  n.  a fej-m  0f  twenty- two  years,  and  there  is  no  power 
to  extend  the  term  to  thirty-five  years.  Repayment 
of  these  loans  is  secured  by  a deed  from  the  tenant 
charging  his  tenancy  with  the  amount. 

(c.)  Summary. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  is  that  since  the  year 
1866  152  loans,  amounting  m the  whole  to  £34,4U&, 
have  been  made  to  landowners  for  the  purpose  of 
planting,  and  that  since  the  year  1881,  out  of  some 
19,000  loans  for  general  improvements  made  to 
“occupiers”  of  land,  137  have  included  small 
amounts  for  tree-planting.  * 

It  should  be  added  that  before  sanctioning  loans 
under  the  aforementioned  Acts,  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  insist  upon  the  applicant  agreeing 
to  fulfil  such  stipulations  as  the  Commissioners  In- 


spectors may  consider  proper  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  trees,  the  planting  operations,  the  fencing 
of  the  land,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  planta- 
tions. It  has  been  urged  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  that  these  stipulations  might, 
with  advantage,  be  liable  to  revision  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  the  discretion  of  the  In- 
spector. The  Commissioners  have  also  a power  to 
insist  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  plantations, 
but  this  power  does  not  appear  to  be  Systematically 
exercised,  as  adequate  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  the  inspection  of  the  plantations.  Under 
existing  arrangements,  the  condition  in  which  these 
plantations  are  being  maintained  can  only  be  in- 
spected at  uncertain  times,  when  the  duties  of  the 
Inspector  in  connection  with  other  loans  necessitate 
his  visiting  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  found 
that  these  casual  inspections  have  been  attended  with 
good  results. 


APPENDIX  13. 

Letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  statutory  provisions  dealins 
with  the  Rating  of  Woodlands  m Ireland. 

t ui  rwrnmenf  Board  Dublin,  latter  Section  makes  .a  similar  provision  as  regards 

23rd  October  1907.  sanitary  rates  in  certain  Urban  Districts. 

M e,x  o7A  1 Q07  Outside  towns  for  all  purposes,  and  inside  towns 

N®.  53,076 : 190/.  for  poor_rate  purposes,  woodlands  are  treated  as 

Miscellaneous.  ordinary  lands  assessable  on  their  valuation. 

Sir,  . . , T The  Board  cannot  find  that  woodlands  m Ireland 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  I were  at  time  allowed  any  further  exemption 

am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ire-  from  rates  than  that  indicated  above  in  the  oase  oi 
land  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Departmental  towns 
Committee  on  Irish  Forestry,  that  the  only  special  j ain>  gjrj 

statutory  provisions  dealing  with  the  rating  of  wood-  Your  obedient  servant-, 

lands  in  Ireland  are  those  contained  in  SectKra  oi  (Signed),  A.  R.  Barlas, 

of  the  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  1854,  and  (8  h Secretary. 

in  -Section  226  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 

mi.  C --.-.if,.  +i,„i  Murk  mewl  “ wood-  The  Secretary,  _ . . „ 


in  -Section  226  of  the  rublic  neaitn  (.ireianu,  , „ir 

1878  The  former  enacts  that  lands  used  as  wood-  The  Secretary, 
, .1.1,  ...  ..  f-i, ill  1m,  to  town  rate  on  Deipartmen 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),  A.  R.  Barms, 

Secretary. 


lands  ” in  a town  shall  be  assessed  to  town  rate  on 
one-fourth  of  the  valuation  of  such  lands.  The 


secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 


The  following  extract 


itter “PLANTATIONS  AND  WOODS. 
“154.  Land  under  adjoinlSf  lands  ^ unde 

aaasfc-* 


without  reference  to  the  timber.  II 


“ The  oak  requires  a strong  clayey  lcam.  tout  it  should  not  be  wot. 

.“x  «>■  *»  ">**• 

APPENDIX  14. 

! Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Estate  Duty  Office  with  reference  to  the  assessment  of  Deat 
L Duties  in  respect  of  Timber  and  Woodlands  in  Ireland. 


ie  landlord  usuaUy  reserves  the  right  of  cutting  tb 


Estate  Duty  Office, 

Somerset  House,  London,  W.O., 
31st  October,  1907. 

Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  inquiring, 
on  behalf  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish 
Forestry,  whether  the  Memorandum  (a  copy  of  which 
accompanied  your  letter),  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  British  Forestry,  appointed  in 
1902,  may  be  regarded  as  setting  forth  the  present 
official  practice  in  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of 
Death  Duties  in  respect  of  timber  and  woodlands  in 
Ireland,  having  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  I am  to  append  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  the  following  statement : 

Statf.ment. 

The  practice  followed  in  assessing  timber  and  wood- 
lands in  Ireland  to  Succession  Duty  in  cases  where 
the  successor  is  a tenant  for  life  is  as  stated  in  No. 
1 of  Mr.  Minchin’s  Memorandum  on  page  179  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  upon  British  Forestry,  issued  in  1903. 

But  the  practice  followed  in  assessing  Succession 


Duty,  where  the  successor  is  competent  to  d|g 
although  similar  to  that  followed  m assessi  g 
Duty  upon  timber  and  woodlands  in  jf0.  1 

irom  that  laid  down  in  the  last  P«  01 gUs- 

of  Mr  Minchin’s  Memorandum  as  Estate 

sion  Duty,  and  in  No.  2 thereof  as jega rds  * ^ 
Duty,  in  that,  for  the  purpose  of  such . ton  ^ 
sum  is  ever  added  to  the  principal  val  tirober 

themselves  by  reason  of  the  existence 
growing  thereon.  including  tlie 

The  principal  value  of  the  lands,  .e  ,0 

timber  growing  thereon,  is  arrived  at  y ^ ti,e 
many  years’  purchase  of  the  annual  regard 

Poor  Lav/  Valuation  as  is  appropriate,  l | con- 
to  the  situation  and  quality  oi  the  laud"  „ 

sideration,  but  the  number  of  years  p twenty 
case  exceeds,  and  but  rarely  approximates, 
five. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Free1®’ 

Secrete*!- 

Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq. 
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. Appendix 

Existing  Woodlands  and  lands  suitable  for  planting  in  Ireland— particulars  as  to 
their  extent,  location,  and  condition,  together  with  suggestions  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  woodlands  and  the  promotion  of  afforestation 
in  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  15. 

Report  on  the  Woods,  Plantations,  and  Waste  Lands  in  the  South-eastern  Counties  of  Ireland  (1903). 

( Furnished  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  by  J.  Nisbet, 
Esq.,  D.CEc.,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service.) 


Scope  of  Inspection. 

1.  Under  terms  of  the  instructions  contained  in  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  letter  No.  13585-03,  dated 
12th  June,  1903,  I have  inspected  most  of  the  woods 
and  plantations  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  together  with 
many  of  the  more  important  tracts  of  waste  land  and 
poor  pasturage  which  include  the  portions  suitable 
for  replanting  with  a fair  chance  of  yielding  a direct 
monetary  profit  on  the  capital  outlay  required.  At 
the  same  time  opportunities  were  also  taken  to  visit 


woodlands  ,and  wastes  of  special  interest  in  Cork, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  King’s  County,  and  Queen’s 
County.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  inspec- 
tion advice  was  given  as  regards  planting  and  manage- 
ment to  landowners  who  desired  to  have  such  advice. 

Agricultural  Status  of  S.  E.  Counties. 

2.  The  agricultural  status  of  the  five  south-eastern 
counties,  to  which  this  report  principally  refers,  is 
shown  by  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,  1902, 
to  be  as  follows: — 


Counties 

including 

nndclover 

g™. 

Fallow 

Woods 

Bog 

Marsh 

Barren 

Mountain 

Water 

Roads, 

Fences, 

etc. 

Total. 

Extent  i 

Statute  a 

res  under  the  above 

Wicklow, 

00, 288 

256,497 

220 

17,644 

6,634 

11,620 

98,912 

18,143 

499,958 

Wexford, 

190,628 

326,117 

329 

9,785 

450 

6,612 

16,469 

28,330 

578,720 

Carlow, 

71,343 

123,285 

129 

3,046 

714 

2,218 

10,540 

10,149 

221,424 

Kilkenny 

143,274 

312,719 

318 

9,995 

2,788 

4,241 

9,910 

26,004 

509,249 

Waterford,  . . 

77,417 

245,475 

231 

19,749 

1,937 

13,133 

75,631 

19,339 

452,912 

Total. 

672,950 

1,264,093 

1,227 

60,219 

12,523 

37,824 

211,462 

101,965 

2,262,268 

Proportion  per  ce 

nt.  under  the  above — 

Wicklow, 

18-1 

51-3 

0-1 

3-5 

1-3 

2-3 

19-8 

3-6 

_ 

Wexford, 

32-9 

56-4 

0-1 

1-6 

0-1 

11 

2-9 

4-9 

Carlow, 

32-2 

65-7 

_ 

1-4 

0-3 

1-0 

4-8 

4-6 

_ 

Kilkenny, 

28-1 

61-4 

0-1 

2-0 

0-6 

0-8  . 

1-9 

5-1 

— 

Waterford, 

17-1 

54-2 

- 

... 

0-4 

2-9 

16-7 

4-5 

~ 

Although  the  actual  acreage  of  the  woods  and 
plantations  in  Cork  (27,784),  Galway  (24,843),  Tip- 
perary (22,811),  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  five 
counties  to  which  the  closer  inspection  ex  ten  led,  yet 
wo  of  these  latter,  Waterford  and  WicKlow,  contain 
oy  far  the  largest  percentage  of  woods  and  planta- 
tions to  be  found  in  any  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, — 
the  general  average  being  only  1.5  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  while  the  uncultivated  areas  (23.6 
per  cent.)  amount  to  18.5  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of 
lurf  Bog,  Marsh,  and  Barren  Mountain  land,  and 
r;1  P®r.  cent  in  Water,  Roads,  Fences,  etc.  Even  for 
the  United  Kingdom  this  percentage  of  1.5  for  Ireland 
ace^renie,y  l°w  as  compared  with  5.1  for  England, 
tii  ttV  .^c°tland,  3.8  for  Wales,  and  4 per  cent,  for 
fa*  tv,mtect  ^-“g^om  generally.  Ireland  contains  by 
r the  smallest  percentage  of  woodlands  among  all 
■?  ® countries  in  Europe  (Portugal  ranking  next  with 
tho  cen*'  )>  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  probably 
po-t?10S*:+  P°p 1 1 y wooded  country  in  the  world  in  pro- 
arisin11 1 .area-  One  very  great  disadvantage 

the  si?  it™  want  of  woodlands  is  the  absence  of 
cold  7irr  t^y  would  afford  ‘ mechanically  against 
>n  a wi  wini-s  > and  such  shelter  is  badly  wanted 
in  the  n“"swePt  country  like  Ireland,  where  grazing 
the  lii.iT11  an(i  °n  the  unprotected  hillsides  is 
mam  method  of  stock-raising: 


Extent  of  Woodlands. 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Ireland  was  at  one  time  very  much  more 
heavily  wooded  than  is  now  the  case.  But  during  the 
last  fifty  years  there  has  probably  been  no  great  varia- 
tion in  the  area  under  woodlands.  As  is  shown  by 
the  table  given  on  page  2 of  the  Agricultural  Statistics, 
1902,  the  existing  acreage  under  woods  and  planta- 
tions was  about  the  same  in  1902  (303,023  acres)  as  it 
was  in  1851  (304,906  acres).  For  over  30  years  after 
the  great  Irish  famine,  the  woodland  area  gradually 
increased  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  1880  with 
339,858  acres.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
1881,  however,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  new 
planting,  while  there  has  been  a net  loss  of  36,835 
acres  of  woodlands  between  1880  and  1902  owing  to 
areas  having  been  cleared  of  timber  and  not  replanted  ; 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  most  (if  not  all)  of 
this  has  reverted  into  the  condition  of  poor,  unprofit- 
able waste  land.  And  with  regard  to  this  loss  of 
36,835  acres  in  woodlands,  it  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
thing  to  find  that  during  the  year  1901  to  1902  there 
was  an  apparent  decrease  of  6,718  acres,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  decrease  during 
the  last  50  years,  against  an  area  of  1,246  acres  re- 
turned as  cleared  during  the  year.  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy of  5,472  acres  may  no  doubt  be  in  great  part 
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due  to  unavoidable  errors  in  the  collection  of  statistics, 
as  is  suggested  on  page  xli  of  the  Agricultural 
Statistics ; but,  at  the  same  time,  rash  clearances  of 
shelter-belts  and  other  woodlands  are  rapidly  being 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  whenever  tenants 
acquire  possession  of  their  holdings. 

It  was  not  found  practicable  either  to  check  and 
correct  the  rough  statistical  returns  supplied  to  me 
regarding  the  five  counties  inspected,  or  to  make  any 
reliable  estimate  of  the  acreage  occupied  by  each  of 
the  various  kinds  of  timber  trees.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  woods  and  plantations  visited  were 
found  to  consist  of  mixed  trees,  in  which  larch  was  the 
principal  kind  in  woods  intended  to  be  worked  for 
profit,  and  oak  the  chief  tree  in  ornamental  and  other 
demesne  woods.  According  to  the  returns  collected 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  in  1902  the  total  woodland 
area  of  303,023  acres  was  estimated  to  consist  of 
153,899  acres  under  mixed  trees,  45,033  under  larch, 
32,998  under  fir,  14,976  under  spruce,  2,494  under 
pine,  26,611  under  oak,  6,987  under  ash,  10,095  under 
beech,  2,519  under  sycamore,  2709  under  elm,  and 
4,702  under  other  trees.  But  any  such  definite  return 
must  only  be  accepted  merely  as  s ■ rough  generalisa- 
tion ; because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  plantations  formed  during  the  last  50  or  60  years 
have  been  of  conifers,  in/  which  the  larch  has  usually 
been  the  chief  tree,  while  in  the  remnants  of  the 
.ancient  woods  oak  is  still  undoubtedly  the  principal 
tree  to  be  found. 

Classification  of  Woods  and  Plantations. 

4.  The  detailed  Inspection  Notes  (which  have  been 
separately  submitted,  and  many  of  which  are  of  a 
confidential  nature)  will  furnish  full  information  re- 
garding the  specific  nature  of  the  woods,  plantations 
and  waste  lands  visited  in  each  locality.  From  these 
notes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  woodlands  con- 
sist of  five  different  classes,  which  may  be  broadly 
distinguished  as  follows — 

A.  Remains  of  the  Original  Woods  and  of  old 
Plantations. 

1.  Demesne  woods  and  ornamental  plantations, 

usually  in  the  form  of  shelter-belts  near  the 
residence  on  large  estates. 

2.  Old  oak  copsewoods  or  coppice  under  standards, 

the  remnants  of  those  formerly  worked  for 
timber. 

3.  Old  oak  coppices  formerly  worked  for  bark,  and 

now  usually  either  (1)  interplanted  with 
conifers,  or  else  (2)  forming  scrub-oak  woods 
much  neglected  and  intermixed  with  self- 
sown  birch,  alder,  willow,  etc. 

B.  Plantations  formed  since  the  great  famine  of 
1846-7. 


undertaken  in  a purely  sporadic  and  mainly  hap- 
hazard wiay,  so  that  there  can  be  nothing  like 
definite  continuity  in  these  operations. 

(1.)  The  Demesne  woods  are  generally  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  large  residences,  and  are  of  a more 
or  less  ornamental  character.  Here  one  often  finds 
splendid  growth  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  larch,  Scots 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  silver  fir,  spruce,  and  the  various 
other  kinds  of  trees,  some  of  which  have  attained  un- 
usually large  and  fine  dimensions.  The  size  and  the 
bea-uty  of  many  of  these  ornamental  trees  are  often  so 
striking  as  at  once  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  timber  trees  will  not  grow  as 
well  in  the  climate  of  Ireland  as  in  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Many  of  these  demesne  woods 
appear  to  have  been  considerably  added  to  from  about 
80  to  120  years  ago,  by  the  formation  of  broad  shelter- 
belts  to  screen  the  residence  and  the  home-park  and 
adjoining  grazing  fields  from  cutting  winds.  In  woods 
of  this  class  the  removal  of  timber  usually  extends  of 
course  only  to  windfalls,  or  to  overmature  and  diseased 
trees  requiring  to  be  thinned  out.  Many  of  such 
woods  are  now  thin  from  old  age,  and  are  consequently 
far  less  effective  as  shelter-belts  than  they  once  were, 
when  the  trees  (being  younger,  more  shade-enduring 
and  more  energetic  in  leaf-production)  stood  thicker 
and  formed  a closer  cover. 

(2.)  The  old  oak  copsewoods,  which  probably  at  one 
time  formed  ai  large  proportion  of  the  woodlands 
in  Ireland,  are  now  only  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent. They  seem  confined  almost  entirely  to  some 
of  the  larger  estates,  where  they  stand  as  typical 
examples  of  the  old  national  system  of  growing  oak 
timber  for  shipbuilding.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
I saw  of  such  .a  wood  is  to  be  found  in  Reddenagh 
(177  acres)  near  Aughrim,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  Earl  Fitz- 
william’s  Shillelagh  estate.  The  management  of  such 
copses  or  coppices  under  standards,  with  regular  age- 
classes  of  standard  trees  growing  into  timber,  has 
now  become  entirely  a lost  art  in  Ireland  ; and  with 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  underwood  it  is  never  likely 
to  become  revived. 

(3.)  The  old  oak  coppices  now,  together  with  the 
coppices  under  standards,  form  the  chief  remnants  of 
the  ancient  woods  with  which  the  lowlands  of  south- 
eastern Ireland  must  once  have  been  to  a great  extent 
covered.  On  fairly  good  land  the  “ standard  ” system 
naturally  became  adopted,  as  permitting  the  growth  of 
timber  in  addition  to  yielding  a profitable  harvest  of 
bark  for  tanning,  and  of  small  wood  for  fuel ; while 
the  remaining  coppices  appear  to  have  been  grown, 
as  coppices  only,  on  all  steep  and  stony  parts  having 
poor  or  shallow  soil.  Evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  coppices  were  worked  about  130  years  ago 
is  contained  in  Arthur  Young’s  Tour  in.  Ireland, 
(1776-1779),  which  contains  the  following  description 
of  the  old  woods  (Part  II.,  Section  X — Timber 


4.  Plantations,  usually  of  coniferous  trees,  made 

for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  game 
coverts  or  else  to  act  as  shelter-belts,  and 
managed  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  game. 

5.  Plantations  of  larch,  Scots  pine  and  fir, 

formed  on  poor  land,  and  mainly  with  a view 
to  profit. 

It  might  perhaps  be  more  misleading  than  useful 
to  attempt  here  to  estimate  the  relative  area  or  pro- 
portion of  each  of  these  five  main  classes  of  wood- 
lands ; but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  certainly 
not  more  than  one-fo'urtli  to  one-third  of  the  existing 
woods  and  plantations  I visited  can  be  said  to  be  in- 
tended to  be  primarily  worked  for  profit.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  in  very  few  instances  which  came  under 
my  observation  was  there  any  serious  attempt  made  to 
secure  good  results  by  the  adoption  of  a well-considered 
working-plan  or  scheme  of  management.  Indeed,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Count  de  la  Poer’s  woods  at 
Gurteen-le-P  oer,  in  County  Waterford,  I found 
nothing  like  any  definite  plan  of  action  forming  a 
basis  for  the  continuation  of  work  from  year  to  year. 
And  seldom,  too,  even  on  the  largest  wooded  estates 
could  the  landowner  or  his  agent,  or  his  bailiff  or 
forester,  inform  me  off-hand  with  regal'd  to  the  exact 
acreage  of  any  given  wood  or  plantation,  or  even  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  estate,  or  give  such  details  as 
to  revenue  and  expenditure,  cost  of  planting,  etc.,  as 
might  be  expected  from  those  intimately  concerned 
with  the  working  of  the  woods.  There  being  no 
regular  scheme  of  management,  the  various  works  of 
tninning,  clearing,  and  replanting  are  all  apparently 


Planting)  : — 

The  (Oak)  woods  yet  remaining  in  that  Kingdom  are  what  in 
England  would  be  called  copses.  They  are  cut  down  at  various 
growths,  some  being  permitted  to  stand  forty  years.  Attentive  lanu- 
lord's  fence  when  they  cut,  to  preserve  the  future  shoots,  others  do 


At  that  time  oak  woods  were  often  the  most  profit- 
able portions  of  landed  estates ; and  in  estimating  the 
profit  they  obtained  from  timber,  bark,  and  under- 
wood, Arthur  Young  only  expressed,  in  somewhat 
unduly  exaggerated  terms,  it  is  true,  opinions  known 
to  be  well  founded  on  similar  economic  facts  in 
England,  when  he  added  : — 


I have  made  many  very  minute  calculations  of  the  expense,  growth, 
and  value  of  plantations  in  Ireland,  and  am  convinced  from  them  tnav 
there  is  no  application  of  the  best  land  in  that  Kingdom  will  equal 
the  profit  of  planting  the  worst  of  it. 


The  oak-bark  industry  has,  however,  along  with  the 
favourable  market  for  oak  timber  for  shipbuilding 
and  of  any  considerable  or  remunerative  demand  for 
fuel  and  oak  of  small  dimensions,  gone  under  many 
years  ago.  When  these  sources  of  previous  income 
became  unremunerative  many  landowners  appear 
simply  to  have  cleared  their  oak  woods  of  all  market- 
able trees  and  left  the  whole  of  the  old  crops  to  renew 
themselves  from  stoolshcots  thrown  out  froni  the 
stumps  of  the  trees  and  of  the  coppice  poles.  Other 
landowners,  and  these  the  more  prudent  and  for- 
tunate, appear  to  have  interplanted  larch  and  Son 
pine  among  the  oak  stools — most  likely  to  “ nurse  tn 
young  oak,  as  was  the  idea  from  30  to  80  years  ago , 
and  in  such  cases  the  larch,  having  just  about  tn 
most  favourable  natural  conditions  for  its  gr°'v 
developed  into  fine  healthy  trees  of  sound  timoe  • 
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Most  of  the  larch  trees  of  this  description  have  been 
cut  and  sold  during  the  last  20  to  30  years,  but  some 
retained  here  and  there  for  ornament  are  to  be  seen  in 
such  places  as  Lord  Carysfort’s  demesne  woods 
(Woodenbridge,  Co.  Wicklow),  and  they  show  how 
well  larch  can  grow  m Ireland  with  a suitable  environ- 
ment. Even  although  the  oak  stems  in  stool-shoot 
highwoods  of  this  class,  transformed  from  coppices 
often  only  girth  from  about  30  to  36  inches  (measured 
at  breast-height)  at  50  to  60  years  of  age,  and  but 
rarely  attain  a girth  of  over  5 feet  on  the  better 
qualities  of  land,  yet  they  ,are  mostly  now  already 
fully  mature,  and  the  standing  poles  and  trees  can 
never  be  expected  to  develop  further  into  large  and 
valuable  timber.  This  fact  has  been  very  amply 
proved  by  the  numerous  borings  I made  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  years  it  has  taken  such  stems  to  in- 
crease by  the  last  6 inches  of  girth,  measured  at 
breast-height.  I found  that  the  rate  of  increase  for 
such  coppice-grown  poles  and  small  trees  frequently 
was  so  slow  as  from  18  to  24  years  for  6 inches  of 
girth,  i.e.,  they  had  taken  18  to  24  years  to  increase 
by  the  last  inch  of  radius,  measured  at  breast-height 
There  is  a very  limited  market  for  small  oak  of  this 
class,  although  stems  of  about  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter  furnish  good  spokewood  for  cart-wheels. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  oak  woods  of  the 
copse  and . coppice  classes  and  the  highwoods  ffrown 
from  coppice  shoots  are  no  longer  remunerative^  and 
are  not  likely  again  to  be  so  in  anything  like  their 
present  form.  But  they  are  nearly  all  su-table  for 
transformation  into  mixed  conifer  crops,  the  form  of 
sylviculture  now  most  likely  to  prove  profitable  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  land  in  the  future.  Very  many  of 
these  poor  oak  woods  are,  however,  stocked  with  poles 
and  small  trees  of  a size  for  which  no  profitable 
market  exists  at  present,  and  unless,  or  until,  the 
present  stock  on  the  ground  can  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
vantage, the  landowners  concerned  can  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  desire  to  embark  on  new  invest- 
ments of  this  nature,  which  would  tie  up  capital  with- 
out giving  any  tangible  return  for  many  ye,ars  to 
come.  In  the  Glenealy,  Rathdrum,  and  Glendalouoh 
districts  of  Co.  Wicklow  alone,  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  poor  scrubby  oakwoods  of  this  description  are 
to  be  seen,  which  were  once  no  doubt  sources  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  their  owners,  but  have  now  lon^ 
slIJf  ceased  to  yi<?Id  any  annual  revenue.  If  com 
verted  into  mixed  conifer  crops,  these  .are  all  capable 
ot  giving  good  returns  in  money  besides  providing 
employment  for  a certain  proportion  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  vicinity. 

(4.)  The  conifer  plantations  intended  for  ornament 
mi  game  preservation  call  for  no  comment,  while  as 
regards  shelter-belts  (usually,  in  the  past,  formed  of 
l,9  Pine  ?nd  larch)  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as 
t iese  two  kinds  of  trees  grow  old  it  is  their  habit  to 
clean  themselves  of  their  lower  branches,  so  that  in 
**i of  £,me  they  afford  very  little  shelter  near  the 
ground.  They  consequently  need  to  be  underplanted 
and  thus  renewed : and  the  only  four  kinds  of  ever- 
green  trees  which  seem  to  be  really  well  suited  for  this 
in  p e,  south-eastern  counties  are  mountain 
pme  (a  dwarfish  kind),  spruce,  silver  fir,  and  Douglas 
nr-  These  have  the  thiekes*  foliar  ....  ® 


unir'i  Vtontwbions  made  of  larch,  pine,  and  fir  on 

far  alul  mainly  with  a view  to  profit*  form  by 

most  PvtTSt  lmP°rtant  group,  though  not  at  all  the 
Partm^tT1/6’  for  the  Purposes  of  the  present  De- 
The  existing  woodlands  of  this 


largest  possible  crop  per  acre  of  timber  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  purely  economic  view  of  sylviculture  (such 
as  obtains  generally  throughout  France  and  Germany) 
has  hitherto  found  just  as  little  practical  acceptance 
in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain,  because  special  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  game  preservation  and 
aesthetic  effect  are  almost  invariably  acted  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  greatly  depreciates  both  the  land  and  the 
crops  as  producers  of  revenue. 

Measurements  made  in  Timber  Crops. 

5.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  existing  condition 
and  the  actual  present  cubic  contents  and  value  of 
plantations  of  this  class,  numerous  measurements  of 
specially  selected  sample  acres  were  made  in  Counties 
Wicklow  and  Waterford. 

Indications  given  by  the  Measurements. 

6.  The  plantations  were  found  to  have  been  almost 
always  more  or  less  overthinned,  with  the  unavoidable 
consequence  that  they  have  recently  suffered  much 
greater  damage  from  wind  than  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably have  been  the  case.  Again,  the  total  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  crops  of  timber  on  the  ground  are  smaller, 
'fia.  the  lndividual  trees  are  larger  in  girth,  than 
if  the  average  distance  from  stem  to  stem  were  less, 
while  still  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  physiological  re- 
quirements of  the  trees.  But  two  of  the  most  import- 
ant practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  these  measurements  are  (1)  that,  with  the 
existing  want  of  actual  data  relative  to  the  contents 
of  home-grown  timber-crops  at  various  ages  and  their 
yield  when  harvested,  we  have  no  means  of  striking  a 
rational  average  of  what  standing  crops  ought  to  con- 
tain at  20,  30,  40,  or  50  years  of  age  on  woodland  soil 
classifiable  ,as  I.  (good),  II.  (fair),  III.  (medium), 
IV.  (inferior),  or  V.  (poor)  ; and  (2)  that  even  if  such 
data  were  available  to  a satisfactory  extent,  yet  the 
results  they  might  give  would  certainly  not  represent 
the  true  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  if  the  wood- 
lands were  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  treated  on 
purely  business  principles  for  the  production  of 
timber. 

Defects  of  Existing  Plantations. 

7.  Even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat  theo- 
retical and  academical,  it  seems  desirable  to  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  question 
of  thinning.  If  plantations  are  subjected  to  premature 
and  excessive  thinning  they  produce  smaller  and  less 
valuable  crops  of  big  timber  than  if  treated  more  con- 
servatively. The  British  hereditary  tendency  to  heavy 
thinning  is  partly  the  outcome  of  the  old  national 
system  of  growing  oak  for  shipbuilding,  ,and  is  partly 
due  to  considerations  as  to  ornamental  effect  and  the 
provisions  of  better  cover  for  game;  but  its  direct 
results  are  (1)  to  decrease  the  total  quantity  of  timber 
per  acre  at  from  30  to  50  years  of  age,  (2)  to  cause  the 
poles  and  trees  to  be  rougher  and  more  knotty  and 
branching  (and  consequently  of  less  value)  than  if 
grown  in  close  canopy,  and  (3)  to  render  the  woods  much 
more  liable  to  damage  during  heavy  gales— such  as 
that  .of  26th  February,  1903,  and  such  as  occur  at 
least  once  every  ten  years  or  so  on  the  average. 
Another  very  decided  drawback,  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  good  large  timber  is  concerned,  is  (4)  that  un- 
necessary thinning  of  this  description  leads  to  the 
necessity  for  the„crop  being  cleared  at  a much  earlier 
date  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The 
individual  stems,  having  a large  measure  of  light  and 


class  nrarfi,.anqU  ny'i  existlnS  woodlands  of  this  air,  thicken  in  girth  near  the  base  at  the  expense  of 
in  1846  (vn  wno  j date  ,om  between  the  great  famine  their  length  and  cleanness  of  stem  ; and  the  result  is 
thev  1-inrm  r *’  le  ^and  Act  of  1881,  so  that  that  the  culminating  point  as  to  rate  of  growth 

Inform"^  (m  19°^  from  about  22  to  56  years  in  age.  - - ; 1 1 

iSR T *as  ^ten  given  to  me  regarding  fine  old 
•Ms  of  larch  and  pine  which  wore  dearef  from  20 


SyfeW'rt  noy  ljins wasl*  ■nd  ■“  b»‘ 

^ve  debarred’  i”'  Acfc  of  1881  appears  to 

on  any  iarg0  Irisb  landowners  from  replanting 

^ imPortant  class  of  plantations, 
dncfiL  0f^Vomp0rtant  in,Tleland  90  far  as  the  pro- 
have  ^ldL*  aS  a rural  lndustry  is  concerned,  I 

in  any  y0U?S  CroP  of  25  to  30  J*«h  of 

which  has^iuit  South-Eastern  counties, 

<md  unnecessarily^1"0^0'  • sP°iled  by  premature 
the  chief  .f^  Jfhea7  thinning,  i.e.,  if  one  considers 
““  of  forestry  to  be  the  production  of  the 


stem,  and  per  acre  as  a crop,  is  reached  and  passed 
earlier  than  would  be  the  case  with  a more  conserva- 
tive and  economic  method  of  treatment  having  for  its 
aim  the  production  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
crop  of  timber  that  can  be  grown  on  the  given  soil  and 
situation. 

Now,  this  more  purely  national-economic  point  of 
view  is  not  one  which  any  private  landowner  can  be 
expected  to  accept  as  a matter  of  course.  The  few 
landowners  who  are  still  able  and  willing  to  invest 
money  in  plantations  are  certainly  entitled  to  adopt 
any  treatment  they  like  with  their  own  property  ; and 
it  is  very  easy  to  understand  their  desire  to  have  the 
young  woods  thinned  heavily  as  soon  as  the  poles  be- 
come marketable,  because  (1)  this  brings  in  some  re- 


• See  also  paragraphs  15  to  19. 
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turn  for  the  investment  made,  (2)  it  usually  makes  the 
woods  better  suited  for  game  preservation,  and  (3)  it 
renders  them  objects  of  greater  natural  beauty  than 
are  the  dense,  bare  pole-woods  worked  under  purely 
business  principles.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that, 
whenever  stout  poles  or  posts  are  wanted  either  for 
estate  work  or  by  a purchaser,  the  forester  goes  into 
the  woods  and  in  ,a  haphazard  sort  of  way  cuts  out 
whatever  number  is  required,  or  it  is  agreed  on  to  sell 
—and  the  poles  and  posts  taken  are  usually  selected 
from  the  best,  or  at  anv  rate  the  better,  class  of  poles. 
This  is  not  really  a thinning  at  all,  it  is  a premature 
utilisation  of  the  more  energetic  stems  which  should  be 
left  to  grow  on  and  form  the  ultimate  crop  of  timber 
for  harvesting  when  mature.  In  Forestry  the  term 
“ thinning  ” is  only  applied  properly  to  tne  removal  of 
diseased,  suppressed,  badly  grown,  or  otherwise  un- 
desirable stems  whose  removal  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  crop,  consisting  of  all  the  more  energetic 
and  the  healthier  individual  trees ; and  these  latter 
are  left  in  the  largest  possible  number  to  which  they 
can  find  the  proper  physiological  conditions  for 
healthy  growth  and  development,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  timber  under 
the  given  local  circumstances  as  to  soil,  elevation, 
aspect,  etc.  The  practice  of  so-called  “ thinning  ” 
which  obtains  in  the  S.  E.  of  Ireland,  however,  (m 
common  with  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom)  is  to  cut  out  prematurely  many  of  the 
more  energetic  poles  and  trees,  thus  leaving  to  the 
weaklings  “an  opportunity  of  coming  up,”  as  the 
explanation  is  often  given,  and  over-looking  the  fact 
that  by  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  largest  and 
best  poles,  etc.,  the  vitality,  the  productivity,  and  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  final  crop  are  most  distinctly, 
and  absolutely  irreparably,  prejudiced.  Mistakes  of 
this  sort,  once  made,  can  never  be  rectified.  It  is  just 
like  taking  the  cream  off  the  milk,  or  the  raisins  out 
of  a plum-pudding  or  a cake,  and  expecting  that  what 
is  left  may  still  be  ,as  rich  as  it  was  before— which  is 
absurd.  And,  again,  such  unnecessary  degree  of 
thinning,  by  inducing  a considerable  increase  in 
foliage,  increases  the  leverage  obtained  by  the  wind 
during  violent  gales  (such  as  that  of  26th  February, 
1903,  which  did  great  damage  all  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Ireland).*  It  also  greatly  diminishes  the 
mechanical  support  which  the  stems  and  crowns  of 
trees  afford  to  each  other  during  high  winds,  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  woods  heavily  thinned  are 
much  more  liable  to  windfall  than  those  that  are 
maintained  in  close  canopy.  But  what  would  be  the 
proper  system  of  management  for  a never-dying  pro- 
prietor like  the  State — the  only  landowner  whose 
tenure  need  never  terminate  or  be  subiect  to  the  de- 
mands of  death  or  estate  duties,  etc., — is  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  remunerative  way  of  growing  timber, 
and  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  woodlands,  for  the 
nobleman  or  country  gentleman  having  merely  a life 
interest  in  the  usufruct  of  his  estate.  And  the  prac- 
tical consequence  of  this  is  that  the  existing  wood- 
lands have  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  been 
thinned  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
intention  had  ever  existed  to  grow  crops  of  timber 
upon  purely  business  principles. 


the  biggest  poles  beimr  cut  out  as  well  as  all  the  smaller 
ones.  Then,  at  about  20  years  of  age,  the  plantations 
are  again  thinned  rather  freely,  and  once  more  at 
about  27  years  of  age,  ,and  then  finally  clear-felled 
when  about  33  to  35  years  of  age,  after  which  they  are 
re-planted  (with  larch  chiefly,  at  4 x 4 ft.).  This 
system  is  based  on  the  two  main  facts,  (1)  that  larch 
is  the  only  timber  which  can  at  present  be  easily  or 
profitably  disposed  of,  and  (2)  that  the  only  favourable 
market  at  present  is  for  pitwood  (down  to  3 inches 
diameter,  for  export  to  Wales)  ; and  it  yields  al- 
together about  115  tons  per  acre,  or  an  annual  average 
of  3 and  2-7th  tons  per  acre  per  annum  : but  the  land 
is  well  sheltered  and  of  a good  quality,  and  this  yield 
is  considerably  larger  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  plantations  on  waste  land  or  poor 
pastures.  Moreover,  this  system  could  only,  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  be  ventured  on  in  sheltered  situations, 
otherwise  the  heavy  thinnings  made  would  usually 
result  in  serious  damage  from  windfall  during  severe 
gales. 

Standpoint  of  the  Private  Landowner. 

9.  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  above  the 
private  landowner  may  often  find  it  most  advantageous 
to  thin  early,  repeatedly,  and  heavily,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  early  and  frequent  returns  from 
the  capital  invested  in  the  land  and  in  the  growing- 
stock  in  the  plantations.  Much  less  capital  as  to  the 
growing-stock  is  required  in  working  with  a rotation 
of  35  years  than  would  be  represented  by  any  timber 
crops  harvested  at  50  years  of  age,  and  the  landowner 
is  much  more  likely  in  the  former  case  to  have  sub- 
stantial returns  during  his  own  lifetime  from  the  in- 
vestments he  himself  may  have  made  ; while,  at  his 
decease,  the  next  life-tenant  succeeds  to  ,an  estate  not 
impoverished  by  “wastage”  of  mature  timber.  A 
minor  point  is  that  larch  of  25  to  35  years  of  age  is 
said  to  be  heavier  than  older  and  maturer  timber  ; and 
as  the  sales  are  usually  made  in  Ireland  by  ton 
weight,  this  also  makes  a low  rotation  of  benefit  to  the 
landowner.  That  this  extra  weight  is  useless  watery 
sap,  which  becomes  evaporated  during  the  process  of 
seasoning,  is  no  concern  of  the  seller’s ; while  it  also 
does  not  matter  very  much  to  the  buyer,  who  disposes 
of  the  poles  or  props  by  the  dozen,  score,  or  hundred 
in  England  and  Wales.  But  this  system  seems  wrong. 

It  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  woodlands  owned 
by  the  State,  which  ought  to  be  managed  on  national- 
economic  principles,  while  no  such  burden  can  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  private  landowner. 
If,  however,  owners  of  woodlands  at  any  given 
time  absolutely  require  returns  from  immature  crops 
of  timber  which  they  intend  should  be  managed  on 
business  principles,  it  would  appear  preferable  to  cal- 
culate how  many  acres  of  any  particular  wood  or 
plantation  are  necessary  for  furnishing  the  money  or 
timber  required,  and  to  clear-fell  the  same  to  that 
extent,  replanting  it  as  soon  as  convenient.  This 
certainly  seems  better  policy  than  the  present  system 
which  obtains  of  promiscuous  and  heavy  “thinning, 
by  means  of  which  the  future  value  of  the  crop  » 
usually  diminished,  while  the  danger  of  windfall  w 
increased. 


The  Question,  of  Profit  m Planting.  Want  of  Wood-consuming  Industries. 

8.  Sufficient  data  are  not  .available  to  enable  any  , . , . „_]v 

really  reliable  actuarial  calculations  to  be  made  for  the  10.  One  circumstance  which  militates  very  strong; 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prove  by  figures  whether,  against  the  existing  condition  of  woods  and  plantatio 
and  to  what  extent,  the  best  chance  of  profit  would  lie  in  Ireland,  and  which  weighs  heavily  against tlie  4 

in  partial  premature  clearance  of  the  timber  crops  or  tion  of  profit  as  regards  the  formation  of  large  P‘“" 

in  managing  them  conservatively  with  a view  to  tions  on  waste  lands  by  the  State,  is  the  fact  that  u 

obtaining  the  largest  return  on  clearing  the  mature  are  very  few  wood-consuming  industries  m itea  • 

crop.  Various  conditions,  always  liable  to  change,  Everywhere  I heard  the  same  tale,  that  larch  i 

are  involved  in  calculations  of  this  sort,  which  can  only  wood  which  can  be  readily  sold  or  profltaD  y 

really  only  be  considered  as  having  more  a theoretical  posed  of,  and  even  then  only  in  the  shape  oi  pi 

and  general  interest  than  any  exact  and  practical  for  props  in  the  Welsh  .and  English  mines,  hoi 

value.  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  inspection  I purpose  the  prices  given  for  larch  range  up  to  • 

found  no  estate  upon  which  more,  or  more  intelligent,  21s.  per  ton  delivered  on  the  pier  at  Wicklow  or 

attention  was  given  to  the  woodlands  than  at  Gurteen-  ford  for  the  larger  class  of  pitwood  measuring 

le-Poer,  the  property  of  Count  de  la  Poer,  in  Co.  to  5 in.  net  (or  6 inches  over  bark)  at  top  end,  an  r 

Waterford.  Here  a practical  course  has  been  con-  to  12s.  6 d.  to  15s.  per  ton  for  top-pieces  meas  _6 

sidered  and  adopted,  though  it  is  not  adhered  to  in  down  to  2£  inches  net  (or  three  inches  over  oa i ; g 

any  rigidly  systematic  manner.  The  woodlands  ex-  the  thin  end.  The  yield  from  such  tops  vanes 

tend  to  about  1,200  acres,  most  of  which  consist  of  to  8 tons,  or  about  5 tons  on  the  average,  P®  ’ 

plantations  of  larch,  Scots  pine,  and  spruce  under  40  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  vicinity  of  B*  ^ 

years  of  age,  those  of  about  20  years  old  predominat-  Co.  Wicklow,  for  instance,  at  9s.  to  11s.  Per  ’ 0f 

ing.  The  system  aimed  at  is  to  thin  freely  all  the  livered  1 cut  and  dressed  ’ in  the  woods,— tne  ^ ^ 

young  plantations  at  about  15  years  of  age,  some  of  handling  and  carting  thu9  amounting  to  3s.  o ■ ^ 

* Very  serious  damage  was  then  done  on  many  estates.  Captain  French  lost  20,000  trees,  mostly  of  larch,  at  Castle  Barnard,  Queen  s > 
lord  Inchiquin  lost  about  17,000  trees  at  Drumoland  Castle,  Co.  Clare. 
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a ton.  And  of  course  the  value  in  situ,  of  the  timber 
produced  in  woods  and  plantations  situated  far  from 
•convenient  ports  of  shipment  to  Cardiff  or  Liverpool 
declines  pari  passu  with  the  distance  and  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  quayhead.  Without  having  local  in- 
dustries in  the  interior  of  the  country  requiring  wood 
as  their  raw  material,  the  question  of  possible  profit  in 
planting  depends  to  a very  great  extent  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  land  from  some  fairly  assured  market. 
•On  this  point  the  following  note,  not  included  among 
my  daily  inspection  notes,  expresses  the  opinion 
formed  on  the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries  in  the  dis- 
-tricts  served  by  the  port  of  Wicklow:  — 

All  the  timber  from  the  Ashford,  Rathnew, 
Glenealy,  and  Rathdrum  districts  seems  to  go 
to  England  and  W ales  from  Wicklow. 
Apparently  there  are  no  local  industries  re- 
quiring timber  as  raw  material,  except  such 
little  elm  and  oak  as  may  be  needed  for 
coffins.  Consequently  prices  are  low,  as  there 
is  transport  by  road,  often  also  by  rail,  and 
shipment  to  Cardiff  or  Liverpool  before  the 
Irish  timber  can  compete  there  with  timber 
obtainable  locally.  Hence  larch  worth  li. 
per  cubic  foot  in  Scotland  and  England  often 
fetches  less  than  6 d.  a cubic  foot  in  Ireland, 


although  of  the  best  quality  but  not  of  large  section  B. 
dimensions.  Through  the  closure  of  the  Glen-  — 
dalough  Mines,  years  since,  the  conifer  plan-  Apphndix  is. 
tations  made  33  years  ago  (1870)  by  the  Ire- 
land Mining  Company  are  at  the  present 
moment  (owing  to  their  distance  from 
Wicklow)  hardly  worth  one-half  of  what  they 
would  now  have  been  worth  if  the  mines  were 
still  being  worked.  Again,  should  Earl  Fitz- 
william  be  successful  in  finding  the  workable 
seams  of  coal  which  are  supposed  to  exist  on 
his  Rathdrum  Estate,  the  demand  this  must 
create  for  pitwood  would  enhance  the  value  of 
his  conifer  woodlands  by  at  least  60  to  70  per 
cent,  over  their  present  monetary  value.  Such 
sawmills  as  there  are  in  these  districts  chiefly 
convert  small  timber  for  export  to  England 
(oak  spokes,  pit  pieces,  &c.),  the  larger  hard- 
wood logs  being  usually  exported  in  the  round. 

Timber  Prices  in  Ireland. 

11.  Some  general  idea  of  the  prices  obtainable  (1903) 
for  timber  in  different  localities  may  be  formed  from 
the  data  given  in  the  following  table  for  a few  of  the 
more  favourably  situated  woodlands  centres  in 
Counties  Wicklow,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary: 


Prices  obtainable  fer  ton  weight  for  timber 

: there  is  practically  no 

market  for  small  thin 

nings. 

Co.  WlOKLOW 

Co.  Waterford 

Co.  Tipperary 

Rathdrum 

Ashford 

Lismore 

Curraghmore 

Gurtecn-le-Poer  | 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Ash  and  Sycamore, 
18/-  to  24/-. 

larch,  Oak,  12/-  to 
16/-. 

Scots  Pine,  Spruce 
and  Silver  Fir, 
6/-  to  10/-. 

Larch,  12/-  net. 

Scots  Pine,  Spruce, 
Oak,  8/-  net. 

Silver  Fir,  7/-  net. 

Ash,  16/-,  down  to 
6 in.  diameter. 

Oak,  14/-,  down  to 
6 in.  diameter. 

Elm,  10/-,  down  to 
0 in.  diameter. 

Larch,  14/-,  down  to 
5 in.  diameter. 

Larch,  10/-,  down  to 
3 in.  diameter. 

Scots  Pine,  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir,  8/-,  down 
to  3 in.  diameter. 

Larch,  9/6  to  12/6  |_| 

Scots  Pine,  6/-  to  If  s 

Spruce  and  Silver  1 =•  5 
Fir,  6/-.  I % 

Hardwoods  (of  pit- 
wood  size  only)  6/- 

All  big  larch  and 
hardwood  timber 
trees  are  required 
for  estate  work. 

Larch,  10/-  to  12/- 
dowu  to  3 in. 
diameter. 

Scots  Pine,  5/6,  down 
to  3 in.  diameter. 

Elm,  Beech,  6/6  to 
7/-,  down  to  5 in. 
diameter. 

(Timber  sold  stand- 
ing). 

Larch,  9/-  to  12/-, 
down  to  3 in. 
diameter. 

Scots  Pine  and 
Spruce,  7/-  to  8/-, 
down  ^ to  3 in. 

Scrub  Oak  (for  pit- 
wood,  only  occa- 
sionally saleable), 
6/-  to  8/-.  down 
to  3 J in.  diameter. 

(Timber  sold  stand- 
ing). 

A comparison  of  these  prices  obtainable  in  somewhat 
favourable  localities,  and  therefore  above  the  general 
average  for  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  with  the  average 
Apjnoximate  Values  of  Timber,  1902,  in  England  (see 
page  171  of  Minutes  of  Evidence  . . . Departmental 
Committee  . . . British  Forestry  (C.D.  1565,  1903), 
will  show  at  what  a disadvantage  the  production  of 
timber  in  Ireland  as  a business  stands  owing  to  the 
absence  of  rural  industries  requiring  wood  as  a raw 
material.  These  averaging  English  values  are  as 
follows : — ’ 


Prices  obtainable  per  cubic  'foot  of  timber. 


Oak,  under  15  feet,  Is.  3d. 

,,  15  to  20  feet,  Is.  Sd. 

„ 25  to  50  feet,  2s. 

„ 50  feet  and  upwards,  2s.  6d 

Ash,  under  15  feet,  Is. 

„ 15  to  25  feet,  Is.  6d. 

,,  25  feet  and  upwards,  2s. 

Elm,  under  15  feet,  6d. 

,,  15  to  25  feet,  9d. 


i,  25  feet  and  upwards  Is.  6d.  [ 
larch,  9d.  to  Is.  2d. 

Scots  Pine,  6d.  to  9d. 

Spanish  Chestnut,  Is.  6d.,  and  I 


Spruce,  4d.  to  6d. 

Horse  Chestnut,  1/-  and  upwards. 
Walnut,  2s.,  and  upwards. 
Lime,  Is.  6d.,  and  upwards. 
Hornbeam,  2s.  and  upwards. 
Sycamore,  Is.  6d.  and  upwards. 
Willow,  Is.  3d.  and  upwards. 
Plane,  Is.  and  upwards. 

Poplar,  Italian  (black)  lOd. 
Birch,  Is.  and  upwards. 

Poplar,  Lombardy,  3d.  and 

Maple,  9d.  and  upwards. 

Cherry,  Is.  and  upwards. 

Acacia,  2s.  6d.  and  upwards. 
Box,  2s.  6d.  and  upwards. 
Holly,  2s.  and  upwards. 


Willow  (osier)  cultivation  has  been  tried  for  many 
years  along  the  Suir  and  the  Blackwater  rivers,  and 
wore  recently  at  Castlecomer,  in  counties  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford;  but  these  basket-  and  chair-making 
iS^Jstries  have  not  thriven,  and  now  the  osiers  at 
iddowin  and  Castlecomer  have  become  liable  to 
attacks  of  canker  and  of  insects,  which  spoil  the  rods. 


Timber  Trade  in  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  there  is  in  dis- 
posing of  timber  grown  locally  in  Ireland,  it  is  never- 
eiess  a fact  that  Ireland  imports  a considerable 


quantity  of  foreign  timber,  though  the  precise  extent 
to  which  she  participates  in  such  imports  now  (1903) 
aggregating  about  £25,000,000  a year  for  the  United 
Kingdom : for  1906  they  aggregated  £29,500,000)  is 
not  ascertainable  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
published.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  a place  like 
Enniscortliy,  for  instance — which  struck  me  as  being 
the  most  thriving  of  ,all  the  inland  towns  I visited — 
conversion  at  the  local  sawmill  was  confined  entirely 
to  foreign  timber.  And,  on  enquiry,  the  owner,  Mr. 
Donoghue,  informed  me  that  as  he  ran  the  mill  in 
connection  with  his  building  business  he  found  it  pre- 
ferable to  buy  foreign  timber  in  squares  and  convert  it 
to  his  requirements,  that  it  was  easier  and  more  satis- 
factory to  mill  foreign  than  local  timber,  and  that 
timber  could  always  be  obtained  in  Dublin  at  once  and 
railed  down  without  delay,  whereas  local  supplies 
could  not  always  be  depended  upon,  and  usually  in- 
volved also  a good  deal  more  work  and  worry. 

The  largest  timber  mills  I saw  in  inland  localities 
were  those  at  Carrick-on-Suir  and  at  Lismore.  The 
former  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  a large  con- 
cern, which,  besides  the  conversion  of  timber,  employed 
many  hands  in  chair-making  ,and  basket-work  for 
which  the  raw  material  was  provided  by  the  large 
willow-beds  in  the  river  near  Fiddown.  Unfortunately 
this  mill  and  the  workshops  connected  with  it  have 
had  to  stop  recently  ; and  I was  informed  that  this 
is  the  third  time  within  the  last  20  years  that  this 
particular  saw-mill  business  has  proved  a failure.  It 
will  again,  however,  I understand,  be  re-opened  in 
1904.  The  steam  sawmill  at  Lismore  was  erected  only 
within  the  last  two  years  ; but  it,  too,  had  to  suspend 
work  during  the  month  of  October,  1903. 

Small  Private  Saw-mills  sometimes  Profitable. 

12.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  report  that  such  saw-mills  as  those  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  K.P.,  at  Birr  (Queen’s  Co.),  by 
Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory  at  Doneraile  (Co. 
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Section  B.  Cork),  and  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Prior-Wandesforde,  D.L.,  at 
— ' Castlecomer  (Co.  Kilkenny),  although  intended 
Appendix  15.  primarily  for  converting  timber  for  estate  purposes, 
are  proving  profitable.  For  all  the  timber  that  can 
be  supplied  to  the  mill  at  Bin-  from  the  estate  a charge 
of  15s.  to  20s.  a ton  (according  to  quality)  is  made  for 
oak  and  larch,  about  10s.  a ton  for  Scots  pine  and 
spruce,  about  12s.  a ton  for  elm,  and  7s.  a ton  for 
beech  (only  converted  into  fuel), — which  are  above  the 
average  prices  obtainable  for  such  timber  in  Ireland. 
Besides  that,  about  1000  tons  of  other  timber  are 
annually  bought  from  adjoining  estates,  and  about 
another  1000  tons  are  also  converted  for  tenants  and 
the  outside  public ; and  though  there  are  no  large 
wood-consuming  industries  locally,  yet  there  exists  a 
constant  demand  on  a small  scale  which  enables  the 
- Birr  mill  to  be  worked  at  a fair  profit  as  a business 
concern. 

At  Doneraile  the  mill,  which  can  work  up  to 
3,000  tons  a year,  is  debited  with  8s.  to  12s.  a ton  for 
oak  (according  to  quality),  8s.  to  10s.  a ton  for  ash 
and  elm,  7s.  6 cl.  to  8s.  for  leech,  and  7s.  6 d.  for  larch, 
Scots  pine,  spruce,  and  silver  fir.  As  a sufficient 
quantity  of  timber  of  local  growth  is  not  Obtainable, 
the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  purchase  of 
American  deals.  As  a purely  business  concern  this 
sawmill  pays  well.  It  supplies  all.  local  requirements, 
and  Lord  Castletown’s  only  regret  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  sufficient  supplies  of  timber  are  not  avail- 
able locally  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  purchasing 
foreign  timber. 

Mr.  Prior-Wandesforde’s  saw-mill  at  Castlecomer  is 
capable  of  converting  a much  larger  quantity  of 
timber  than  can  be  supplied  from  his  own  woodlands 
(about  6 46  acres,  the  only  ones  in  that  vicinity)  ; and 
as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  timber  con- 
verted in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  estate  purposes, 
the  sawmill  is  proving  profitable. 

On  Lord  Duncannon’s  estate  at  Bessborough  (Co. 
Kilkenny)  there  is  also  a small  saw-mill  in  the  home 
farmyard,  worked  by  a steam-engine  also  used  for 
thrashing,  chaff-cutting,  etc.  Here  all  the  timber  re- 
quired for  estate  purposes  is  cut  up,  and  tenants  can 
have  wood  bought  by  them  converted  at  a charge  of  3s. 
per  hour  for  the  use  of  the  mill  and  mill  hands, — a 
charge  which  allows  of  a nominal  profit  of  about  Id.  to 
8 cl.  to  credit  to  the  mill. 

It  must  of  course  not  be  overlooked  that  these  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  saw-mills,  the  property  of  rich 
and  liberal-minded  landowners,  are  provided  with  the 
best  class  of  machinery  necessary  for  a comparatively 
small  business  ; and  in  this  respect  they  have  certainly 
a much  better  chance  of  being  worked  at  a profit  than 
if  they  had  been  built  and  worked  by  local  men  of 
small  capital,  inclined  to  economise  even  as  regards 
machinery. 

Prospect  of  Fuhi/re  Timber  Supplies. 

13.  Apart  from  the  question  of  reviving,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  wood-working  industries,  there  is  no 
reason,  so  far  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are 
concerned,  why  trees  should  not  be  grown  with  profit 
and  managed  as  crops  of  timber  according  to  the 
systematic  practice  of  applying  the  art  of  forestry  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  hardwood  trees  (oak, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  etc.),  are  in  many  pax-ts  to 
be  seen  of  fine  dimensions  and  of  vigorous  growth, 
while  softwoods  (willow,  poplar,  birch,  alder,  etc.), 
also  appear  to  thrive  in  the  situations  proper  to  their 
natural  requirements.  But  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future  it  is  mainly  the  coniferous  trees  (larch, 
pines,  spruce,  firs)  that  will  receive  the  chief  con- 
sideration in  any  scheme  of  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  profit,  whether  the  investor  be  a private 
landowner  or  the  State. 

The  timber  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
general  constructive  pui-poses  have  always,  during  the 
last  250  years,  consisted  mainly  of  the  light  wood  of 
coniferous  trees.  At  the  present  time  about  nine- 
tenths  of  oxir  impoi-ts  are  of  this  class  ; and  despite  the 
use  of  substitutes  of  various  sorts  by  the  building 
trades,  the  volume  and  the  value  of  such  timber 
imports  are  ever  steadily  increasing  with  the  gi-owth 
of  the  population.  Simultaneously  with  this  expan- 
sion, the  sources  of  supply  are  diminishing  as  the 
natural  forests  in  thinly-populated  countries  are  being 
cleared  for  pemianent  cultivation.  Land-locked  areas 
still  forest-clad  become  workable  only  when  the  price  of 
timber  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  felling,  transport, 


handling,  etc.,  so  as  to  leave  a profit  on  its  extraction 
for  sale.  But  there  are  limits  to  such  as  yet  un- 
tapped sources  of  future  supply  in  the  world ; and  the- 
time  is  comparatively  near  at  hand  when  there  will 
be  such  competition  for  timber  among  the  most  densely 
populated  counti-ies  that  woodland  plantations  may 
pei-haps  once  again  prove  the  most  profitable  portions 
of  landed  estates,  as  were  the  oak  woods  in  Arthur 
Young’s  time,  about  130  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  likely 
that  this  appx-eciation  in  value  will  make  a strong  ad- 
vance in  the  coui-se  of  the  next  thirty  years.  Of  hard- 
woods there  is  never  likely  to  be  lack,  for  many  parts, 
of  our  Empire  can  furnish  vast  quantities  of  fine 
hardwoods  for  which  no  profitable  market  yet  exists ; 
but  with  i-egard  to  conifers  this  is  not  the  case.  The- 
natui-al  supplies  of  the  pine  and  fir  tx-ibes  are  limited 
and  ever  decreasing,  while  the  demands  for  such  woods 
ax-e  already  vast  and  are  ever  increasing. 

Coniferous  Timber  Crops  most  likely  to  prove 
profitable.* 

14.  Both  for  the  private  landowner  and  for  the  State,, 
therefore,  the  planting,  management,  and  harvesting 
of  crops  of  coniferous  trees  form  the  centx-al  point  of 
the  question  of  forestry  as  affecting  Ireland.  The- 
hardwood  trees  will  always,  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
bo  grown  to  a large  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  country 
houses,  while  a certain  amount  of  softwoods  is  sure  to 
be  x-aised  in  low-lying,  wet  lands.  From  its  rapid 
early  growth,  the  value  of  its  timber  for  Agricultural 
aixd  other  purposes,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  of  use  and 
can  usually  be  easily  disposed  of  at  all  sizes  from  that 
of  a small  pole- upwards,  ash,  the  most  valuable  .and 
profitable  of  all  the  liax-dwoods,  is  certain  to  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  attention  in  all  places  that  seem  to- 
suit  it  and  to  enable  it  to  be  grown  free  from  the  black 
x-ot  caused  by  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima.  But  as 
regards  forestry  intended  to  be  followed  on  business- 
principles,  there  caxx  be  very  little  doubt  that  in 
general  the  main  crops  formed  will  consist  for  the  most 
pax-t  of  conifex-ous  trees.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land ax-e  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  they  have 
various  advantages  as  compared  with  crops  of  hard- 
wood trees.  They  can  be  gx-own  on  poorer  land  ; they 
become  marketable  and  reach  matux-ity  earlier  than 
crops  of  oak,  beech,  and  elm  ; they  yield  heavier  crops 
of  timber ; and  even  though  this  fetches  a less  sum  per 
cubic  foot  than  is  given  for  hardwoods,  yet  actuarial 
calculations  (unsatisfactory  as  these  very  often  are 
for  practical  purposes)  may  in  this  case  be  safely 
trusted  to  show  that  conifei'ous  crops  are  on  the  aver- 
age coxxsidex-ably  more  profitable  than  the  growing  of 
broad-leaved  trees,  whether  hardwood  or  softwood,  on 
any  large  scale. 

Condition  of  the  existing  Coniferous  CropsA 

15.  It  is  therefore  a point  of  the  first  importance  to 
know  in  what  conditions  the  existing  woods  and 
plantations  of  coniferous  trees  in  South  Eastern  Ire- 
land are,  and  to  consider  what  conditions  new  planta- 
tions might  attain  if  formed  and  worked  expressly 
with  a view  to  growing  timber  as  a business.  Taking 
them  all  round,  I found  the  existing  crops  of  larch, 
Scots  pine,  spx-uce,  and  silver  fir  not  at  all  in  so  satis- 
factory a conditioix  as  they  might  be.  This  result  is 
due  to  the  combined  effect  of  several  causes,  such  as 

(1.)  Neither  the  landowners,  nor  their  agents,  nor 
the  stewax’ds,  bailiffs,  foresters,  or  woodmen,  who  re- 
spectively order,  supervise,  and  cany  out  wox'k  in  the 
woods  have  ever  (save  in  very  exceptional  cases)  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  forestry, 
except  of  a rough,  rule-of  thumb  kind. 

(2.)  Even  such  knowledge  of  practical  forestry  as 
obtains  among  these  three  classes  is  usually  not  acted 
xxpon,  as  the  first  considerations  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  woods  usually  relate  to  game  preservation 
and  ornament. 

(3.)  Owing  to  the  want  of  wood-consuming  industries 
there  is  very  little  demand  and  sometimes  even  hardly 
any  market  for  Scots  pine,  spruce,  or  silver  fir  wood  ; 
while  the  price  obtainable  for  larch  is  sometimes  so 
small  that  the  woodlands  can  really  only  prove  re- 
munerative if  they  happen  to  lie  within  easy  reach  oi 
some  convenient  harbour  for  export  to  England  an 
Wales. 

(4.)  The  effects  of  these  three  causes  have  been 
premature  *nd  unnecessarily  heavy  thinning,  and  very 


* See  also  paragraph  22. 


tSee  also  paragraph  5. 
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thin  timber  crops,  among  the  older  of  which  the  more 
-valuable  larch  has  been  to  a large  extent  cleared  and 
realised,  leaving  chiefly  the  pine  and  fir  for  which  no 
favourable  market  exists. 

(5.)  In  consequence  of  (4)  the  timber  crops  give  a 
far  smaller  yield  per  acre  than  should  be  the°  case, 
while  their  value  per  cubic  foot  is  less  than  if  the 
trees  were  grown  closer  and  freer  from  large  branches 
and  knots. 

(6.)  Another  effect  of  (4)  is  that  the  woods  are 
much  more  liable  to,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  do  suffer, 
far  more  damage  from  windfall  than  would  otherwise 
probably  be  the  case. 

(7.)  And  yet  another  effect  of  (4)  is  that  the  coni- 
ferous plantations  are  forced  into  prematurity,  for  I 
have  found  that  (under  such  treatment)  larch  appears 
to  have  usually  completed  its  main  growth  in  the 
South  East  of  Ireland  at  about  35  to  40  years  of  age 
.after  which  the  increment  in  girth  falls ‘off  consider- 
ably. 


ford,  and  other  places).  This  is  the  direct  effect  of 
trying  to  grow  larch  under  different  conditions  from 
those  which  obtain  in  its  Alpine  home,  where  its 
natural  habit  is  to  occur  only  as  individual  trees,  or 
m small  family  groups  interspersed  among  other  kinds 
ot  trees.  Grown  pure  or  forming  the  bulk  of  a planta- 
as  ha.®  been  fche  tendency  to  grow  it  during  the 
last  30  or  40  yea’s  in  the  South-East  of  Ireland,  this 
has  simply  rendered  it  less,  capable  of  resisting  the 
insidious  attacks  of  the  canker  fungus,  while  the  damp 
and  comparatively  mild  climate  at  the  same  time 
favours  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  fungus.  Larch 
disease  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  Co.  Wicklow 
This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  larch  lias 
usually  been  grown  there  either  interplanted  among 
oak  scrub,  or  in  mixed  plantations  along  with  a large 
proportion  of  Scots  pine  and  sometimes  also  spruce 
and  silver  fir.  1 

Scots  Pine  Fungus  Disease. 


(8.)  Larch  being  the  tree  easiest  to  sell  and  fetching 
the  largest  price  per  ton,  there  has  been  an  easily  in" 
telligible  desire  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  grow 
larch  m preference  to  other  trees,  and  the  result  lias 
been  to  induce  attacks  of  canker  (due  to  the  fungus 
Fezziza.  Willkommii),  which  are  now  entirely  ruining 
young  plantations  of  great  promise  when  first  formed 
The  general  results  of  premature  ,and  unnecessary 
thinning  have  already  been  fully  referred  to  (para.  7) 
but  its  particular  result  in  reducing  the  most  profit- 
able rotation  to  about  35  to  40  years  is  one  that  is  of 
-considerable  importance.  Even  allowing  for  the  more 
rapid  thickening  in  girth  in  the  lower  half  of  the  stem 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  a miuh  larger  quantity 
and  a better  quality  of  timber  could  be  produced  with 
a closer  canopy  and  a longer  rotation  ; and  I can  see 
no  reason  why  coniferous  woods  under  conservative 
treatment  should  not  be  marketable  with  profit  in 
Ireland  with  a rotation  of  at  least  40  to  50  years  in 
general,  and  50  to  60  years,  or  60  to  70  years,  in  the 
more  favourable  soils  and  situations,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  larger  dimensions  of  timber— though  this,  of 
course,  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  not  of  private 
landowners.  I here  merely  desire  to  record  the  fact 
mat  m the  existing  plantations  I have  usually  found 
fi"  £>  culminate  in  its  rate  of  growth  and  profit 
fitest  7n  35  t°if°iTe¥*  of,age’  although  some  of  the 
SH  T7ea7ld  lai'ch  ti!nber  1 have  ever  seen  in  the 
united  Kingdom  was  included  in  that  portion  of  the 
.°L26tl"  reW.y,  1903,  ,t  Castle 
Barnard,  Queens  County,  which  consisted  of  larch 
u ,T°?g  old  oak’  larch’  etc->  in  the  demesne  woods 
vm  JaM  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  however). 

Larch  Disease. 

South-East  oj  Ireland  if 
bT  tlle  “nker  f"“Sus  has  only 
iqJ?  noticeable  during  the  last  twenty  years  (1883- 
„ „ ’ xt  1S  no  doubt  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
l nr  tmade,  between  1870  and  1881,  and  in 
bas  b.!  1,036  formed  s,ince  then,  a strong  preference 
and  s!!tS10Wn  V?  nmlang  these  plantations  chiefly, 
om!  ^ me?  entlrely>  of  larch.  In  nearly  every  one 
of  b!PUrt-p  antatl°ns  of  larch,  and  in  a good  many 
tree  tb!  Cf0nsist  of  about  half  or  more  of  this 

“ained  aker  fungus  unfortunately  appeal's  to  have 
Plantation!1^  foo!?u0ld‘  In  this  respect  the  larch 
diff"w  ? Ofsoutl!-eastern  Ireland  are  in  no  way 
thcueh  ,,  ro“. those  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
prevalent  t,  dlse?se  ls  fortunately  as  yet  much  less 
none  of  the  “i  mOSt,  p-arts  of  Great  Britain.  In 
other  coni ! M °a  < W00ds  interplanted  with  larch  and 
mixed  Weij  oa,ses  °f  stem-canker  seen  ; and  in 

appears  W,°ods  tl,le  attack>  when  noticeable  at  all, 
du!?tlCOn!ned  f°  ^ tops  and  branches  produced 
Plantation  #las*  20  years  5 while  hardly  any  young 
the  last  twent^ed  en,tl.rel^  or  mainly  of  larch  during 
this  destruotiv  V,?arS  (since  1883)  seems  to  have  escaped 
S ™ u“fC'  Sone  ot  ■»«»  tiers 

<0»S>  pure  lurch  at  Birr 

Castfe  CS’  12  5™  j «"»  ■ County)  and  at 
uhera  M Tears  ; County  Wexford), 

disease  ; T T:  crops  are  absolutely  ruined  ; but  the 
«I»W7  tain  . infrequent  in  mixed  plantations  of 
allowed  to  t,  ’ears  age  m which  woodbine  has  been 
at  yZg  ,taw,r0“d  “d  “*  W ,nt°  the  bark 
tions,  Co,  Kilkenny  *7  ^oo^ftock  plant; 


a.,  ovine  ui  wie  yv  uoa  stock  plant; 
; at  Newtownbarry,  County  We? 


. f-11  many  of  the  woods,  too,  the  Scots  pine  is 

found  to  be  attacked  bv  the  rotting  disease  due  to  the 
lungus  Fenaermum  pini.  It  has  done  a considerable 
amount  of  damage  m some  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s 
plantations  at  Shillelagh  (County  Wicklow),  but  the 
Cu,fSwa,s  in  a Pure  Plantation  of  Scots  pine 
at  Blackhill  Wood,  near  Oappagh,  County  Waterford, 
growing  on  poor  soil,  and  with  a south  and  west  ex- 
posure.  Here  again,  the  danger  of  disease  is  greatest 
wlien  the  plantation  is  formed  only  of  the  one  kind  of 
tree.  Spruce  and  silver  fir  have  also  fungus  diseases 
to  contend  against ; but  these  are  not  in  themselves  as 
destructive,  nor  do  they  occur  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  larch  canker,  or  even  as  the  pine  fungus. 


Squirrels. 

i8.  Squirrels,  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land before  1873,  have  now  in  some  instances  inflicted 
irreparable  damage  in  plantations,  attacking  chiefly 
the  soft  bark  of  the  poles  of  Scots  pine  in  plantations 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  Seated  on  a whorl  of 
small  branches,  they  gnaw  off  the  bark  all  the  way 
round  the  pole,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  whole 
crown  of  the  tree  dies  and  then  gets  broken  off  during 
a storm,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  becomes 
rotten  and  of  no  use  as  timber.  The  most  serious  in- 
stances of  damage  of  this  kind  that  came  under  my 
observation  were  in  some  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  woods 
at  Enniskerry,  and  of  Lord  Meath’s  near  Rathdrum 
(County  Wicklow),  in  Colonel  Tottenham’s  Diumden-y 
wood  at  Newtownbarry  (County  Wexford),  and  Mr. 
Bruen’s  Moneymamough  wood  between  Enniscorthy 
and  New  Ross  (County  Wexford).  This  kind  of 
damage  occurs  chiefly  after  years  in  which  the  seed- 
production  of  the  trees  forming  the  wood  is  below  the 
average,  when  the  squirrels,  unable  to  find  their  usual 
food  in  the  shape  of  seed  within  the  cones,  ascend  the 
stems  and  feed  on  the  soft  bark  of  the  upper  portions, 
apparently  always  preferring  the  Scots  pine.  This 
damage  can,  however,  without  much  difficulty,  be  kept 
in  check  by  shooting  down  the  squirrels,  particularly 
during  the  nesting  time  in  Spring. 


Babbits. 

19.  The  damage  done  to  woodlands  by  rabbits  is 
mainly  confined  to  young  plantations  during  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  their  growth  ; but  it  is  so  general 
and  so  serious,  that  in  most  part  of  the  counties  visited 
it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  money  to  try  and 
raise  crops  of  timber  without  incurring  the  heavy 
additional  expense  of  wire-netting;  and  this  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a reasonable  chance 
of  planting  with  profit  and  almost  a certainty  of  in- 
curring a dead  loss  (see  para.  25  below). 


Douglas  Fir. 

20.  A conifer  which  srems  well  suited  for  growing 
with  a view  to  profit  in  Ireland  is  the  Douglas  fir,  and 
especially  the  Pacific  or  dark  green  variety.  Its  rate 
of  growth  is  greater  than  that  of  larch,  while  it  is 
known  that  the  wood  it  produces  in  Scotland  is 
superior  to  Scots  pine  and  commands  a price  half  way 
between  pine  and  larch.  As  it  seems  desirable  to  pay 
attention  to  this  fine  timber  tree — in  my  opinion  the 
most  important  forest  tree  introduced  into  Europe 
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-q  during  the  nineteenth  century— in  the  event  of  the  on  such  land  until  the  bog  is  so  far  cut  away  that  the- 

Section  B.  repianting  some  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ire-  young  trees  can  get  their  roots  down  into  the  mineral 

4 imT.1  wtvty  IS.  ■?  i f nnnoiiliji-at.inn  nf  (InTfiTn-  soil. 


Appendix  15.  f„n(j  reCeiving  the  favourable  consideration  of  Govern-  soil.  , • , , . ., 

the  following  brief  notes  mode  on  tie  growth  In  the  eonnties  inspector!  by  me  I estimated  that  the 
of  the  Douglas  fir  in  County  Wicklow  may  perhaps  be  poor  lands  plantable  with  a reasonable  chance  of  direct 
of  some  practical  use,  as  well  as  merely  of  general  monetary  profit  amount  to  about  51,200  acres,  and  tips- 
interest . _ happens  to  work  out^to  just  ^about^  one-fitth^of  the 


„ _ „ . ...  _..  npar  Rothrtmn,  the  nrouertv  of  estimated  total  area  of  the  waste  lands  (261,809  acres) 

MrenLlttledaie  there  is  a small,  but  most  instructive,  plantation  of  excluding  water,  roads,  fences,  etc.  But  my  estimate- 

Douglas  Fir  of  kbout  it  acres,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  of  the  plantable  area,  I have  no  doubt,  includes  a con- 

liWPhV  T?ouS  Fii°tove  autooSrown  and  suppressed  the  siderable  acreage  of  poor  furze-grown  land,  really  little- 


» ssssH^sm siderable  acreage  °l poor  f"rze-girn  1tand>  real m 

Thuja,  and  now  form  splendid  stems  50  to  60  feet  high  and  girthing  or  nothing  better  than  waste,  and  m its  present  condi- 
up  to  27  inches  at  brcMt-height.  The i lower only  fit  for  planting,  which  may  quite  probably 
sho\ra°by\h^p’lantat^nethata^utg^^ir1SoSd^ehplanted  Ctoser  reaUy  be  classed  under  Grass  Lands  in  the  Agricul- 

than  g X 6 feet  in  order  to  have  the  stems  deurtw  ^ tui-al  statistics  issued  by  the  Department  Taking, 

eveniom  th^ ^mtaated  ttStaS  however,  this  apparent  ratio  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 

as  a first  and  necessary  thinning  of  the  trees  no  longer  required  to  form  estimated  area  of  waste  land  to  what  seemed  to  me 

part .of  the  leafy  canopy.  This  plantation  is ion  a good  l^hwoam  on  _iantaMe  waste,  or  impoverished  pasture  land,  and 


part  of  I?1)  frS=hiwclo^?iei?le^ere^om vdnd,^buttSs  plantable  waste,  or  impoverished  pasture  land  and 

is'httto'likely  to  affect  the  value  of  the  trees  as  to  total  yield  of  timber  applying  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
•y  ‘ --r  U,ffortunately  many  of  the  brat  p^es^ia^e  give  3,779,640  - 5 = 755,928  acres,  or  1,181 

,ntrbeaspo^dhat  1 square  miles,  as  the  total  area  of  waste  land  or  poor 

,ree  Douglas  Fir  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  pasturage  plantable  with  a reasonable  chance  of  direct 
irk  (Colonel  Tighe’s  in  the  Ashford  District)  monetary  profit  accruing  from  a national  investment 

r one  of  a small  group,  which  has  attained  48  of  this  sort,  which  would  (with  planting  operations- 

nal  oner  30  to  50  years)  most  likely  amount  to  a 


recently  been  marked  for  sale,  so  that  this  valuable  object  lesson  will 

•"A'srffissitfst  Bsssfw  ■. .... « »».t  b,..™  <* 

3SS  frjw 

inches  in  gWh  in  26.  ye»,.or  mi  average  of  nearly  2 inches  a year 


inches  in  girth  in  25  years,  oi ran .average >of  t^eSi  spread  over  30  to  50  years)  most  likely  amount  to  a 

of8\Vickiow  I meSured0 a^pedmen  gfrthing^8i  inches  (6  feet  9 inches)  total  actual  outlay  (disregarding  compound  or  other 

at  breast  height,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  spring  of  1877  (26i  interest)  of  about  £6  an  acre  (or  between  £4,500,000' 

•ml  ^OOMOM  fat  draining,  fencing,  and  planting 
nersistent  for  6 years,  but  the  young  plants  are  very  apt  to  suffer  exclusive  of  tile  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and  of 


' The  Douglas  Fir  is  distinctly  a sliade-bearer,  its  foliage  b( 

Btf*  satfff  s^dffsg 


stripped  of  needles  and  badly  injured,  or  killed  outright  by  tne 
whipping  from  the  thin  twigs  of  the  side  branches  of  the  larch  (e.ff. 
Paulbcg  plantation,  Earl  Fit-zwiiliam’s,  Coollattin  Woods,  Shillelagh). 


There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  the  Pacific  or  dark  ^een  and 

Colorado  or  light  green.  The  former,  from  the  sea-board  distri-.-,  ,,»«»»..  — -o  x , , 

is  tlie  quicker  hi  growth,  and  is  the  more  suitable  for  growing  In  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years.  This  estimate- 

damp  and  comparatively  mild  climate  of  Ireland.  doeg  ^ of  course>  include  every  piece  of  poor  and 

apparently  waste  land  suitable  for  planting,  because 
for  planting  with  a fair  chance  of  profit  it  is  essential 
Estimated  extent  to  which  waste  lands  are  plantable  to  form  large  compSCfc  blocks  of  woodlands.  Small 

with  a fair  chance  df  direct  profit.  scattered  plantations  of  20,  30,  40,  or  50  acres  cannot 

21  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  planting  of  be  made  or  managed  so  profitably  as  large  compact 

waste  lands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a very  large  blocks  of  500,  1,000,  or  2,000  acres  because  there  is 

field  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  the  just  the  same  sort  of  difference  as  between  manufac- 
production  of  crops  of  timber.  But  it  is  exceedingly  taring  on  a large  and  on  a small  . 75Q  000, 


exclusive  of  tlie  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and  ot 
maintaining  the  woods  and  plantations. 

If  once  large  woodlands  are  created  to  anything  like 
the  above  extent,  no  doubt  the  shelter  thus  provided 
would  enable  future  generations  to  increase  the  wooded 
area,  if  found  desirable  ; but  in  the  face  of  the  present 
conditions  the  above  seems  to  me  a reasonable  and 
prudent  estimate  of  what  might  be  planted  during  the 


difficult  to  express  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  ex-  In  addition  to  this  estimated  area  of  about  750,000 

tent  to  which  timber-growing  is  likely  to  prove  profit-  acres  as  suitable  for  planting  with  a view  to  timber 

able  if  arranged  for  and  worked  purely  as  a business  production  on  business  principles,  there  is  also,  how- 
concern  in  which  a sine  quit  non  is  the  ability  to  prove  ever,  scope  for  the  formation  of  many  thousands  ot 

the  fair  prospect  of  a direct  monetary  profit.  It  is  acres  of  slielter-helts  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  class 

stated  on  page  323  cf  Ireland,  Industrial  and  Agrioul • of  agriculturists  engaged  in  stock-raising  Bimng 

tm-al,  1902,  that : recent  years  many  valuable  shelter-belts  of  this  da* 

Dr  Schlicli  in  his  report*  on  the  Afforestation  of  Ireland,  1885,  formed  by  the  prudence  of  those  who  planted  them 

estimates  that  about  2,000,000  acres  of  the  total  waste  land  of  this  from  50  to  70  or  80  years  ago,  have  been  cut  down , 

country  could  be  made  available  for  plantations.  ancf  these  ought  to  be  replaced  and  increased  greatly 

• in  number  all  over  the  country. 


tm-al,  1902,  that : 

Dr.  Schlich  in  his  report*  on  the  Afforestation  of  Ireland,  1885, 
estimates  that  about  2,000,000  acres  of  tlie  total  waste  land  of  thu 
country  could  be  made  available  for  plantations. 

I do  not  know  upon  what  data  this  estimate  is 
formed  ; but  it  seems  to  me— judging  from  what  I have 
seen  of  the  five  south-eastern  counties  and  of  portions 
of  County  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Queen’s  County 
—to  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  could  actually  be 
planted  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  such  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  yielding  any  direct  monetary  profit. 

The  winds  are  so  strong,  especially  those  blowing  in 


of  County  Clare,  Limerick,  Cox-k,  and  Queen’s  County  Prospect  of  Planting  with  Profit,  f 

-to  be  very  much  in  excess  of  what  could  actually  be  ™mietarT 

planted  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  such  an  invest-  22  To  attempt  to  estimate  the  direct  monetg 
n.ent  of  capital  yielding  any  direct  monetary  profit.  profit  that  may  probably  jccrue  jrom  extens^ 

The  winds  are  so  strong,  especially  those  blowing  m plantations  formed  on  *a*te  koto  in 

from  tlie  Atlantic  on  the  south  and  west  and  prevail-  would  be  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to . serve  7 

ing  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  ful  purpose.  The  data  for  ^ch  actu^^jg 

absence  of  natural  shelter  is  usually  so  complete,  that  are  much  too  uncertain  to  be  of  any  really .P  * . 

vast  stretches  of  waste  lands  (otherwise  plantable)  use.  Tlie  apparent  exactness  obtained  o 1 P 

could  not  possibly,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  produce  proves  often  purely  fictitious  in  actual  J 

profitable  crops  of  timber,  even  allowing  for  a consider-  Markets  for  woodland  produce 

able  rise  in  the  market  value  of  timber  in  out-of-the-  greatly  during  the  next  fifty  years,  as thqy e 
wav  places  during  the  next  30  to  40  years.  from  time  to  time  in  the  past , Jind  the  ^eiaw  ^ 


wav  places  during  the  next  OU  to  w yeais.  nom  uiue  w 1 than  du» 

Eliminating  from  the  reckoning  the  1,027,927  acres  calculations  of  to-day  mar prove (little  better  than 
occupied  by  “ Water,  Roads,  Fences,  etc.,”  the  Waste  foolishness  when  criticised  a ^ration  hence.  ^ 
Lands  throughout  Ireland  are  estimated  to  aggregate  withstanding  the  satisfaction  to  be  cu > of 

3,779,640  acres,  of  which  1,124,111  acres  are  Turf  Bog,  making  apparently  reasonable  and  exact  «stim 
428,662  acres  Marsh,  and  2,226,867  Barren  Mountain  expenditure  and  income  and  shewing  tne  n v 
Land  ; and  to  estimate  that  more  than  half  of  this  area  available  on  the  total  luvestments  'vitli  interes^  ^ 
could  at  present  be  planted  with  profit  seems  taking  lated  at  3 per  cent.,  and  ^e  stiU  la  g P fc 

much  too  sanguine  a view.  if  2f  and  2£  per  cent,  be  accepted  as  the  rate  ^ 

There  are  1,672  square  miles,  or  1,070,000  acres  of  upon  which  such  calculations^  are  ba^.it,^  ^ 
land  above  the  1,000  feet  contour  (vide  Ireland,  In-  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  °*s  han  call  be 
dustriai  and  A q-i cultural,  page  28).  Most  of  this  » a broader  and  ^together  safer with 
no  doubt  included  within  the  waste  lands  area  ; and  obtained  by  making  interesting  tj,e  yield 

in  the  present  windswept,  unsheltered  condition  of  the  hypothetical  data  as  to  future  thmn = ,g  not  yet 
country,  very  little  of  this  could  possibly  now  be  and  value  of  the  mature  crops  supp°sl" 

planted  with  any  fair  chance  of  profit.  Again,  very  planted.  A financial  balance-s  (.]ie  facts 

little  of  the  1,124,111  acres  of  Turf  Bog  can  possibly  titious  nature  would  seem  absurd  m iaoe  ^ 2l9 

be  plantable  with  profit,  as  no  timber  crop  will  thrive  that,  over  a very  considerable  po 
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acres  of  woods  and  plantations  in  the  five  counties 
inspected  by  me,  there  exists  no  remunerative  market 
for  early  thinnings  yielding  only  small  material,  and 
that  in  some  places  Scots  pine,  spruce,  and  silver  fir 
timber  is  not  saleable  in  any  large  quantity  at  any- 
thing like  remunerative  rates. 

Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  as  tc  early  thin- 
nings in  Great  Britain,  but  Ireland  is  in  this  respect 
still  worse  off.  This  is  a matter  closely  affecting  the 
profit  of  woodlands,  in  which  no  comparison  whatever 
csn  be  drawn  between  forestry  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  timber-growing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  France  and  Germany  wood  forms  the  main  article 
of  fuel  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Many  trades,  too, 
have  sprung  up  there  which  ar-e  dependent  for  their 
raw  material  on  woodlands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; 
and  the  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  there  is  a 
constant  market  not  only  for  timber,  but  also  for  fuel, 
and  for  all  the  various  classes  of  small  stuff  cut  from 
woods  and  plantations  in  the  shape  of  early  thinnings. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  it  sometimes  proves 
profitable  to  have  the  roots  of  old  trees  grabbed  up  and 
sold  after  the  matui-e  timber  crop  has  been  felled  and 
cleared  away.  Unfortunately,  however,  landowners 
possessed  Of  woodlands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  no  such  favourable  conditions  for  disposing  of 
their  wood  ; and  the  only  hope  there  can  be  that  many 
-of  the  existing  woods  and  plantations  in  Ireland  might 
prove  (under  improved  management)  more  profitable 
than  at  present  lies  in  the  great  probability  there  is 
that  timber  will  in  the  near  future  increase  consider- 
ably in  value.  It  is  only  on  very  few  estates  indeed 
that  any  exact  system  of  book-keeping  has  been  main- 
tained relating  to  the  various  outgoings  and  incomings 
concerning  the  separate  woods  and  plantations  ; and 
even  if  such  details  were  available,  which  is  not  the 
case,  no  true  estimate  could  be  formed  from  them  as 
to  the  return  in  timber  and  money  which  might  be 
looked  for  if  the  woodlands  had  been  continuously 
managed  on  purely  business  principles  from  the  time 
of  their  formation  until  their  maturity. 

Wildly  sanguine  prophecies  have  frequently  been 
made  even  down  to  very  recent  years  about  the  profit  of 
planting  vast  stretches  of  wastfe  land  in  Ireland.  The 
opinion  of  Arthur  Young  in  1775  to  1779  has  already 
been  mentioned.  About  50  years  after  that,  in  1826, 
Mr.  Monteath,  at  that  time  recognised  as  an  authority 
on  planting  for  profit,  in  his  Survey  and  Report  of  the 
Woods  and  Plantations  on  the  Estate  and  Lands  of 
Powerscourt,  (Dublin,  1826,  page  91),  urged  with  re- 
gard to  Leakenderry  Hiil,  now  Lacken  Wood,  that:  — 


. h>ll  will  carry  trees  of  any  kind  for  the  most  part  of  it,  but 
ciui  “c  Panted  on  the  top  with  Evergreen  Firs,  running  the  planting 
oi  this  round  the  south  and  upper  side,  connecting  it  with  the  banks 

™ th“  'n  the  Glen:-" 

than  1,200  at 

locality  to  se..  0 „ _ _ 

■only  its  present  low  price,  when  properly  converted  into  Oak  coppice, 
in „ IP  yearly  hags  or  cuttings,  say  of  50  acres  yearly,  would  bring 
I““nuaUytpthe  proprietor  not  less  than  from  seven  to  eight  thousand 
pounds  British,  and  that  for  time  immemorial,  without  any  expense, 
?ut„ “*  enclosing  and  planting,  which  will  be  but  a trifle.  This 
«naCe~?™y  weli  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  the  proprietors 
IMmanagen  , of  the  Powerscourt  Estate,  that  by  laying  out  a few 
Pounds  of  the  rental  for  a very  few  years,  say  for  8 or  10  years 
forn’ii0?  t’"9,or  some  other  places,  it  would  ensure  to  the  property 
(“Ur1  time,  from  10  to  15  thousand  pounds  of  yearly  income,  from 
are  not  bringing  in  just  now  one  hundred  pounds  of  annual 
rental  to  the  property. 


!RAiw4boVe  raeiltioned  Lscken  Hill  was  planted  in 
obo  (o7  years  ago),  with  conifers,  and  it  is  now  a poor, 
over-thinned  crop,  whose  present  condition  has  been 
described  in  the  inspection  notes  dealing  with  the 
Powerscourt  woods  (Co.  Wicklow). 

. -Ir-  Monteath  also  threw  out  (op.  cit.  page  109)  a 
suggestion  which  has  recently  been  revived  (as  regards 
Scotland)  to  the  effect  that:  — 

<loMC^S°emh!£4onderin?  lhat,some  society,  or  joint  stock  company 
this  countrv^. sy?,era  of  Planting  waste  lauds,  especially  in 
*>e  got  foS  ,n1prlat'!(i  wher,e  exce,lf"t  land  for  rearing  timber  can 
bung  in  arpf  ‘on  6’  and  ®very  thousal>d  pounds  laid  out  would 
s m a return  in  20  years  of  more  than  £7,000." 


nain°i!,i\6?.  years  later  than  this  Mr.  Hartland  in  hi 
Ell\  Forest.Tree  Planting  hi  Ireland  (Cork,  1883 
tirnic  t Sav®  instances  of  some  very  favourable  re 
enSLir°mJPilant?tions  of  24  t0  48  Team  of  age,  an. 
there  a Med  to  stlmulate  interest  in  the  subject.  Bu 
r®  n°  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  hi 
obtaini’4  ■ 4®  ,rates  ,°f  timber  given  (on  page  19)  a 
one-half 4 v,n  Irel.and  in  1382-3'  are  from  one-third  t> 
trado  J aoove.  what  they  are  now.  It  was  mainly  i 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Hartland  being  a large  nursery 


man  ; and  the  figures  and  statements  contained  in  it 
are  in  any  case  not  of  much  practical  use  t-o-day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  object 
lessons  in  the  successful  planting  of  poor  land  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Garryduff  plantations  (473  acres)  near 
Ratlidrum  (Co.  Wicklow).  They  include  the  three 
townlands  of  Garryduff  (90  acres),  Barnbawn  (153 
acres),  and  Ballinastraw  (229  acres),  and  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  rounded  top  of  Garryduffhill  (ranging  up 
to  925  feet  above  sea-level)  which  has  a gentle  slope 
with  an  aspect  towards  every  point  of  the  compass. 
It  is  an  outstanding  hill  exposed  to  storms  from  every 
quarter.  These  plantations  are  now  (1903)  from  54 
to  57  years  of  age,  having  been  planted  during  1846  to 
1849  in  order  to  provide  work  for  some  of  the  poor 
during  the  famine  years.  The  land  was  then,  I am  in- 
formed, a rough  and  stony  grazing  tract  (with  outcrops 
of  granite),  the  whole  of  which  was  let  for  about  £11 
a year,  or  less  than  6<7.  per  acre.  It  was  planted  with 
larch  and  Scots  pine  chiefly,  with  spruce  in  moist 
patches  and  a few  silver  fir  here  and  there.  Pit-plant- 
ing was  the  method  adopted — the  only  method  suitable 
for  the  given  conditions.  The  plants  were  set  at  3g  x 3£ 
feet  on  the  poorer  and  more  exposed  parts,  and  at 
4x4  feet  elsewhere.  From  time  to  time  this  plantation 
has  suffered  damage  by  storms  from  the  S.W.  and  W., 
but  on  the  whole  it  forms  a valuable  property  as  the 
timber  stands  on  the  spot.  Since  it  was  about  20 
years  of  age  it  is  said  to  have  often  yielded  a tangible 
return  in  the  wav  of  windfall  timber  and  thinnings. 
No  regular  falls  were  made  during  the  10  years  1893 
. to  1902,  but  casual  thinnings  have  pi-oduced  about 
£621  against  an  expenditure  of  £599  for  the  general 
thinning,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  fences,  and  in- 
cluding also  the  special  charges  for  fencing  and  plant- 
ing 16  acres  of  waste  land.  A portion  of  the  N.W. 
corner,  measuring  60  acres,  and  recently  much  damaged 
by  the  storm  of  26th  February,  1903,  lias  been  sold 
standing  to  a timber  merchant  at  £3,050  for  60  acres 
(or  over  £50  an  acre),  although  the  crop  had  been 
much  thinned  by  storms  before  that;*  and  the  bujrer 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  the  finest  larch  he 
has  ever  bought  in  Ireland.  Large  blanks  had  been 
caused  hero  by  windfall,  but  many  of  the  treesi  were 
of  good  dimensions.  The  total  number  of  trees  on 
these  60  acres  was  found  to  be  over  17,500,  or  averag- 
ing about  291  per  acre,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were 
larch  and  one-third  Scots  pine  and  spruce. 

Through  windfalls  and  thinnings  the  crop  generally 
is  far  thinner  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  soil  is 
covered  with  grass,  moss,  and  bracken.  Many  of  the 
spruce  and  silver  fir  planted  along  with  the  larch  and 
pine  in  the  better  parts  were  scon  suppressed,  but  still 
exist  as  slirab-like  trees  giving  fine  cover  for  the  wild 
fallow-deer  and  other  game  abounding  here. 

No  record  is  available  as  to  the  cost  of  planting  ; but 
it  is  said  to  have  given  continuous  employment  to  36 
men,  their  wages  then  being  8 d.  to  10 d.  per  day.  The 
woods  are  about  8 miles  from  Wicklow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  county  road.  The  cost  of  felling 
and  cartage  to  that  port  is  6s.  per  ton,  with  delivery 
on  the  quays  at  Wicklow.  What  has  recently  been 
sold  and  felled  is  mostly  being  shipped  to  the  North  of 
England  for  colliery  pitwood  and  factory  work.  In 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  these  Garryduff  plantations 
the  larch  girth  28  to  40  inches,  the  largest  seen  being 
43  to  46  inches.  A windfall  stem  girthing  39  inches 
had  a total  length  of  70  feet,  and  a boring  made  in  it 
at  breast-height  showed  that  it  had  increased  by  the 
last  6 inches  in  girth  in  9 years  ; while  measurements 
made  on  another  larch  of  40  inches  girth  gave  11£ 
years  for  a similar  increase.  The  Scots  pine  in  th ' 
best  parts  girth  from  33  to  38  inches,  the  largest  stem 
seen  being  46  inches.  These  woods  appear  to  be  soon 
about  to  reach  maturity  and  will  probably  attain  it 
within  the  next  10  vears.  Even  in  the  least  open  parts 
the  soil  is  covered  with  grass,  and  in  other  places  with 
high  bracken. 

Some  of  the  Scots  pine  have  been  attacked  by  bark 
beetles,  and  of  course  such  stems  are  cat  as  soon  as  the 
damage  is  noticed.  The  woods  are  singularly  free 
from  larch  canker,  though  signs  of  it  occur  here  and 
there. 

National  Economic  Effects  of  Planting.  i 

23.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  any  large  exten- 
sion of  the  woodlands  throughout  Ireland  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  ought  to  be  considered  mainly  from  the 
broad  national-economic  point  of  view,  and  even  then 
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only  to  the  extent  to  which  planting  on  a large  scale 
can  be  undertaken  with  a fair  prospect  of  the  invest- 
ment proving  profitable  for  so  large  an  amount  of 
capital  as  would  be  necessary  for  a great  national 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  various  economic  points  of  view  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  The  facts  are  now  well  known  as  to  the 
general  climatic  effects  of  large  masses  of  woodlands, 
while  there  are  only  three  or  four  special  results  likely 
to  affect  Ireland.  These  various  effects  are:  — 

(a.)  In  General : — 

(1.)  To  equalise  the  atmospheric  and  soil  tempera- 
ture, and  to  diminish  extreme  differences. 

(2.)  To  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air, 
and  possibly  also  to  some  slight  extent  the 
rainfall. 

(3.)  To  store  up  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  thus 
tending  to  obviate  freshets  and  floods  and  to 
provide  for  the  perennial  flow  of  springs  and 
streams. 

(4.)  To  protect  the  surface  soil  from  erosion  during 
rainfall. 

(5.)  To  provide  sources  of  employment  to  a con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  rural  population 
engaged  in  planting,  thinning,  and  felling  the 
timber-crops,  in  handling  and  transporting 
timber  and  other  woodland  produce,  and  in 
preparing  it  for  market. 

(b.)  And  with  special  reference  to  Ireland : — 

(6.)  To  increase  trade  and  industry  generally  in 
sawmilling,,  transport  by  cart  and  railways, 
etc. 

(7.)  To  provide  home-grown  supplies  of  timber  in 
the  future,  and  thus  help  to  make  this  country 
less  dependent  on  foreign  timber  than  is  at 
present  the  case. 

(8.)  To  provide  the  shelter  from  wind  so  desirable 
in  a wind-swept  country,  in  which  grazing  is 
the  chief  branch  of  agricultural  industry, 

(9.)  To  increase  the  facilities  for  snort,  and  thus 
add  to  the  attractions  of  country  life  in  Ire- 
land. 


vide  employment  for  the  rural  population,  no  statistics 
appear  to  be  available.  In  Germany,  in  addition  to  all 
those  employed  in  planting,  thinning,  felling,  and' 
handling  the  woodland  produce  before  it  is  delivered  to 
the  buyer,  nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  industrial  classes 
throughout  the  empire  are  engaged  in  industries  de- 
pendent on  the  woodlands  for  the’r  raw  material ; 
and  this  represents  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total 
population.  But,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  con- 
tinental circumstances  connected  with  the  disposal  and 
utilization  of  woodland  produce  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  no. 
comparison  can  safely  be  made  either  on  the  basis  of 
woodland  area  or  of  population.  Hence  I would  par- 
ticularly urge  the  point  that,  even  under  the  best 
possible  management,  any  great  increase  in  the  present 
woodland  area  throughout  Ireland  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  improvement  of  existing  wood-consum- 
ing industries,  and  the  creation  and  fostering  of  new 
ones,  before  it  is  possible  that  any  large  investment  of 
national  capital  in  this  direction  can  prove  of  direct 
monetary  profit.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the 
recent  British  Forestry  Committee-  of  1902,*  it  is. 
stated  (page  14),  with  regard  to  planting  waste  lands 
in  Scotland  that:  — 

Every  1.000  acres  of  added  fore3t  would  provide  work  for  about 
16  men,  representing  a population  of  80  persons,  without  taking 
account  of  those  employed  in  the  transport  of  produce,  and  in  the 
various  industries  which  regularly  managed  woodlands  generally 
give  rise  to,”  and  again  (page  82)  “ that  in  the  Saxony  State  forest® 
the  labour  required  comes  to  about  83.  an  acre. 


But,  even  without  attempting  to  frame  any  possible 
forecast  (except  as  to  the  probable  cost  per  here  of 
forming  plantations,  as  given  below  in  para.  27)  for  a 
state  of  things  which  does  not  at  present  exist,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  anything  which  promises  to  pro- 
vide employment  to  a poor  and  rapidly  diminishing 
rural  population  seems  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  Government. 

The  work  of  planting  on  a large  scale  could  be  made 
to  provide  employment  during  the  late  autumn  and  the 
early  spring,  when  most  of  the  rural  industries  are 
slack  and  the  labouring  population  is  in  want  of  work. 
This  is  a kind  of  work,  too,  in  which  boys  and  girls 
can  assist  where  adult  labour  is  scarce  ; and,  m fact, 
the  deft  hands  of  young  boys  and  girls  are  best  suited 
for  manipulating  the  plants  and  fixing  the  earth  round 
them. 


Tt  has  been  calculated  for  the  dry  climate  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  where  vine  culture,  wheat  growing, 
and  similar  crops  form  the  chief  agricultural  in- 
dustries, that  the  beneficial  influence  of  forests  on  the 
climate  ceases  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  40 
inches.  Judged  by  such  a standard,  the  formation  of 
great  masses  of  new  woodlands  in  Ireland  would  have 
little  to  recommend  it ; but  in  a country  so  largely 
occupied  in  stock-raising,  now  the  main  branch  of  Irish 
agriculture,  a considerable  increase  in  the  woodland 
area  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  rather 
than  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  gener- 
ally. And  this  applies  with  by  far  the  greatest  force 
to  woodlands  (probably  otherwise  not  directly  profit- 
able) that  might  be  formed  as  protective  shelter-belts 
to  replace  those  recklessly  cut  down  in  recent  years 
(and  especially  since  1900)  by  tenants  who  have  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  extend  to 
larger  tracts  the  advantages  of  this  kind  so  badly 
needed  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  damp,  moist 
climate  of  Ireland  is  so  little  dependent  for  its  rain- 
fall on  conditions  obtaining  within  the  island  itself 
that  there  seems  very  little  chance  of  that  being 
materially  altered  by  the  formation  of  plantations  to 
the  extent  of  between  one  thousand  and  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  during  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  ; and 
as  regards  this  point  I concur  entirely  with  what  has 
been  said  by  Mr.  Kilroe  in  Ireland,  Industrial  and 
Agricultural,  1902,  (page  36),  to  the  effect  that:  — 


.irterial  drainage  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  has  tended  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  climatic  conditions.  These  have  been  pro- 
bably more  in  the  way  of  greater  drought  and  increased  light  and  heat 
in  summer,  and  greater  cold  in  winter,  than  in  the  alteration  of  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  island ; but  even  if  alterations 
in  the  former  respects  have  taken  place  it  must  have  been  to  a very 
slight  degree,  as  it  would  be  over-ridden  by  the  effects  of  much 
stronger  outside  influences,  which  no  drainage  within  would  effect, 
and  which  have  operated  uniformly  probably  for  many  centuries. 
One  great,  disadvantage  attendant  upon  the  clearing  of  forests  u 

the  lack  of  the  shelter  which  their  presence  would  afford,  a-  

of  no  mean  importance  where  stock  feeding  in  the  open  is 
practised  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 


As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  existing  303,023 
acres  or" 473  square  miles  of  wood  and  plantations  pro- 


Grazing  in  Plantations. 

24  There  is  a side-issue  connected  with  planting  in 
Ireland,  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. Owing  to  the  humid  climate  there  is  every- 
where a strong  tendency  for  the  soil  to  become  overrun 
with  luxuriant  and  often  more  or  less  rank  growth  01 
grass  and  weeds.  Even  in  plantations  kepi  m tairiy 
close  canopy,  grass  is  usually  to  be  found  m com  e 
woods  after  they  have  reached  about  20  years  ot  ag  • 
And  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  larch  woods, 
owing  to  the  light  and  cheqtfered  shade  cast  by  tins 
sparsely-foliaged  tree.  The  grass  under  these  com  e 
crops  is  thin  and  succulent,  though  not  of  the  mso 
quality,  and  it  is  said  to  be  apt  to  scour  cattle  before 
they  become  accustomed  to  it.  But  at  any  ra ® 
attains  a bulk  as  a grass  crop  (subsidiary  to  the  timoer 
crop)  far  larger  in  quantity  than  the  grazing  tnas  » 
to  be  found  on  the  adjoining  waste  land  m every 
similar  to  that  planted  ; and  when  the  timber  ciop 
cleared  there  is  really  first-class  and  valuable  grazin 
obtainable  for  the  next  three  or  four  years— wiiicn 
just  the  period  that  ought  to  elapse  before  repianta 
tion  takes  place,  in  order  to  obviate  damage  to  the 
timber-crop  from  the  pine  weevil  that  is  apt  to 
in  the  stumps  of  the  felled  trees.  in  no 

Hence  plantations  on  a large  scale  would  add  m . 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  grazing  capabilities  w 
waste  lands  from  the  time  the  plantations  attain 
aoe  of  20  to  25  years,  when  the  admission  ot 
would  do  no  injury  to  the  timber  crops. 

Sport  in  Woodlands. 

25.  The  question  of  sport  is  perhaps  really 
national  importance  in  Ireland,  where  so  m a ^ 

existing  woods  and  plantations  have  origins . y ^ 
formed,  and  have  always  been  managed,  maimr  jn 
a view  to  the  shooting  they  furnish.  Imp  . nt. 

the  management  of  the  existing  ki„d  of 

mg  on  a large  seal,  ‘ <* 
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new  plantations  would  increase  the  opportunities  for 
rough  woodland  shooting,  and  in  this  way  might  tend 
.to  mate  the  vicinity  of  waste  land  portions  of  Ireland 
more  agreeable  as  places  of  residence  for  country 
gentlemen.  Rough  woodland  shooting  in  France  and 
Germany  includes  most  kinds  of  game  from  snipe, 
woodcock,  wood-pigeons,  and  capercailzie,  up  to  roe- 
.deer,  red  deer,  and  wild  boar.  Owing  to  the  damage 
they  may  do,  hares  have  to  be  kept  well  in  check.  The 
only  form,  of  sport  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  profitable  forestry  is  the 
preservation  of  rabbits  for  shooting — because  rabbits 
are  vermin  so  far  as  plantations  are  concerned,  and 
timber-crops  can  not  possibly  be  grown  with  profit  if 
rabbits  abound.  I strongly  emphasise  this  fact. 

Unfortunately  they  are  net  included  as  vermin  in  the 
■conditions  attaching  to  gun  licenses.  On  most  cf  the 
-estates  I visited,  rabbits  swarm  ; and  if  Section  13  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  be  woiked  so  as  to  give 
vendors  the  right  of  protecting  rabbits,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  extensive  scheme  of  planting  for  profit 
•cannot  possibly  prove  profitable  in  a direct  monetary 
sense.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it 
means  a dead  loss  for  wire-fencing,  and  in  many  cases 
this  may  possibly  (and  often  probably)  mean  that  it 
removes  all  fair  chance  of  profit. 


Nature  of  Plantable  Waste  Lands. 

26.  Most  of  the  waste  lands  and  poor  pastures  re- 
ferred to  (in  para.  21  above)  as  suitable  for  planting 
with  a fair  chance  of  direct  monetary  profit,  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  cultivated,  before  the  great  flow 
of  emigration  commenced  after  the  potato  famine  in 
1846-49.  This  is  shown  by  the  old  stone  dykes  forming 
enclosures,  while  ridge  and  furrow  can  still  be  traced. 
Such  land  might  again,  it  is  true,  be  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  and  unprofitable  condition  into  which  it  has 
been  allowed  to  revert  during  the  last  two  generations. 
But,  with  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  still  going  on 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  actually  the  case,  any  such 
reclamation  of  poor  waste  tracks  seems  utterly  beyond 
reasonable  expectation  ; and  under  such  circumstances 
the  plantation  of  quick-growing  conifer  timber,  such 
as  will  likely  help  to  supply  a great  national  want  30 
•or  40  years  hence,  seems  to  be  the  best  and  often  the 
only  way  of  utilising  the  waste  lands.  In  each  of  the 
five  counties  I inspected,  but  especially  In  Wicklow 
and  Waterford,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
lands — once  partly  arable,  and  partly  grazing  land — 
which  through  sheer  neglect  have  reverted  into  poor 
land  only  fit  for  planting,  unless  reclaimed  at  con- 
siderable expense  not  in  the  least  likelv  to  be  incurred 
■by  the  present  owners.  Yet  many  parts  of  these 
wastes  are  often  of  very  fair  quality  for  planting  with 
mixed  conifer  crops  for  the  purpose  of  providing  home- 
grown supplies  of  pitwood  and  of  the  light  timber  re- 
quired for  constructive  purposes  in  future  years.  This 
latter  class  of  waste  land  is  usually  covered  with  furze 
and  bracken,  while  the  poorer  stretches  of  barren 
mountain  land  and  the  shallow-soiled  exposed  uplands 
are  generally  overgrown  with  heather  chiefly.  In  the 
Teat-bogs  and  their  vicinity,  too,  heath  and  heather 
are  usually  the  main  covering  of  the  soil ; but  it  is 
only  the  cut-away  parts  of  such  tracts  that  can  be 
planted  with  any  fair  chance  of  profit.  These  are, 
however,  just  the  parts  that  can  be  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, for  “ cut-away  bogs  in  many  places  could  be 
•easily  brought  under  profitable  cultivation.”  ( Ireland , 
Industnal  and  Agricultural,  1902,  page  35). 

Given  shelter,  the  first  and  most  essential  condition 
for  planting  with  profit  in  Ireland — and  if  there  be  no 
natural  shelter  on  land  otherwise  suitable,  artificial 
Protection  must  first  of  all  be  formed  by  planting 
■shelter-belts — land  on  which  furze  grows  luxuriantly 
is  certain  to  produce  good  crops  of  mixed  conifers  that 
ought  to  prove  a good  investment  of  capital.  Such 
land  is  generally  loamy  and  has  a good  natural  drain- 
age. Unless  the  furze  is  very  strong  stubbing  up  will 
w unnecessary  ; because  if  it  is  cut  over  with  a switch- 
rtU  m June  or  July  (after  the  Spring  flowering,  but 
before  the  seed-pods  ripen)  and  then  burnt  in  August 
f i'1  September,  it  will  usually  get  killed  out- 
ght.  Then  the  planting  holes  can  be  formed  in 
itumn,  and  the  planting  can  take  place  in  spring 
i a good  chance  of  success. 

• le  ^’astes  on  which  bracken  forms  the  charaefer- 
„ *o  son-cOTering  are  usually  not  of  such  good  quality 
' i*.  i /urze- covered  areas.  Still,  they  form'  good 
befiJ  *racts  ’ and  if  the  bracken  be  cut  in  June, 
6 tile  fronds  expand,  the  strength  of  its  growth 


remains  diminished  for  the  next  -three  or  four  years, 
by  which  time  the  young  plantations  should  establish 
themselves.  Except  to  the  comparatively  small  extent 
to  which  the  peat-bogs  have  been  cut  away,  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  planting  with  profit  on  land  of 
this  class ; because,  even  with  expensive  drainage  and 
ditching  deep  enough  to  break  through  the  thin  and 
impervious  moorpan,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the 
swampy  mcorland  condition  depends,  timber-crops 
(even  of  Scots  pine)  do  not  thrive  unless  their  roots 
can  soon  get  into  direct  contact  with  the  mineral  soil. 
It  is  just  as  impossible  to  grow  timber-crops  on  deep 
bog  in  Ireland  as  to  grow  them  on  bare,  windswept, 
barren  mountain  slopes  having  little  or  no  soil  left  on 
them.  This  fact  has  been  very  clearly  proved  by  the 
few  plantations  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspectr 
ing  on  bog-land  in  Queen’s  County,  King’s  County, 
and  Limerick.  And,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  the  class 
cf  land  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  receive  attention 
first  of  all,  in  any  large  scheme  of  planting  with  a view 
to  profit.  All  the  sheltered  dells  in  the  Wicklow, 
Waterford,  and  Tipperary  mountains,  and  in  other 
similar  places,  could  easily  bo  made  to  produce  good 
crops  of  coniferous  trees  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
prospect  of  profit  being  yielded  by  plantations  in  such 
out-of-the-way  parts,  without  simultaneous  creation 
of  local  wood-requiring  industries  ( e.a .,  pulp-mills). 
If  large  supplies  of  softwoods  suitable  for  pulping 
were  anywhere  available,  however,  then  spontaneous 
development  of  such  an  industry  weald  be  almost 
certain  ; large  supply  would  determine  the  creation  of 
a new  local  industry. 

The  class  of  waste  land  which  should  be  dealt  with 
first  of  all  in  any  great  national  scheme  of  planting 
is  that  forming  large  compact  areas  which,  in  addition 
to  suitability  of  soil,  are  within  tartly  easy  reach  of 
places  likely  to  prove  good  centres  for  the  disposing  of 
t'mber  in  the  future.  The  waste  lands  to  the  West 
and  South  of  Rathdrum  (Co.  Wicklow)  ; those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thomastown  end  between  New  Ross  and 
Mullinavat  and  further  westward,  and  around  Brandon 
Hill  (Co.  Kilkenny)  ; those  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Suir,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Knockmealdown  mountains  (Co.  Waterford),  and  prob- 
ably also  many  of  the  valleys  in  the  Galtee  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  hills  in  Co.  Tipperary ; those  to 
the  South  West  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  those  form- 
ing the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster  and  the  Black- 
rock  mountains  and  adjacent  slopes  (Counties  Carlow 
and  Wexford),  all  belong  to  this  class.  Where  drain- 
age is  necessary,  they  could  easily  be  drained  and 
rendered  suitable  for  planting.  One  tract  of  this  de- 
scription which  deserves  very  special  mention  is  a 
broad  belt  stretching  for  about  10  or  12  miles 
along  the  Ballyhoura  hills  in  the  North  of  the  Fermoy 
district,  in  County  Cork.  Here  there  are  at  least 
5,000  acres  of  good  plantable  land  wortli  little  or 
nothing  in  its  present  waste  condition,  which  (I  was 
informed)  can  be  purchased  in  fee  simple  at  a very 
reasonable  price.  The  soil  is  much  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  found  on  the  Southern  slopes  of  the  Knock- 
mealdown  hills  to  the  North  of  Lisniore  (Co.  Water- 
ford), and  no  doubt  similar  land  extends  all  the  way 
along  the  hills  through  Tipperary  into  County  Cork. 
It  is  to  lands  of  the  above  class  that  attention  should 
be  first  of  all  given,  if  the  Department  resolve  to  under- 
take a scheme  of  planting  on  a large  scale. 

Cost  of  Planting. 

27.  The  details  ascertained  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
planting  during  the  last  few  years  have  varied  greatly. 
In  most  instances  it  has  been  estimated  to  cost  from 
about  £4  to  £8  per  statute  acre ; but  the  following 
estimate  seems  as  near  as  one  may  venture  upon  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  underestimating:  — 

Average  cost  per  statute  acre  of  plmting  waste  lands. 


1.  Draining  and  fencing ; cutting 

and  burning  furze,  heather,  etc.  ; Per  acre, 
and  exterminating  rabbits.  ..£100 

2.  Cost  of  3,000  plants  (for  planting 

at  4 ft.  x 4 ft.  = 2,722  per  acre) 
including  carriage  3 10  0 

3.  Making  holes  (pits)  in  autumn, 

and  planting  in  spring  . . . 1 10  0 

4.  Beating  up  blanks,  and  weeding 
and  protecting  during  first  two 

years 100 


Total  £7  0 0 
2 L 2 
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riEOTios  B-  This  is  a full  and  liberal  estimate  ; but  if  planting 
— be  undertaken  systematically  on  any  large  scale  with 
Ar-KNMX  15.  the  materials  supplied  from  special  Departmental 
nurseries  formed  for  the  purpose,  it  would  probably 
reduce  the  average  cost  to  about  £6  an  acre,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a safe  basis  for  estimating  the  average 
cost  of  planting  per  acre.  This  provides  for  the  more 
expensive  method  of  pit  planting,  but  on  light  land 
suitable  for  notching  or  slitting  with  small  plants  a 
considerable  saving  could  be  n ade.  It  does  not  include 
any  special  allowance  for  wire  fencing  against  rabbits  ; 
and  if  rabbits  can  not  be  exteiminated  on  plantable 
areas,  their  presence  would  often  make  a reasonable 
chance  of  profit  in  planting  at  best  very  doubtful. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  such 
plantations  would  be  made,  the  actual  annual  grazing 
value  probably  in  many  cases  averages  only  about  one 
shilling  per  acre,  and  at  twenty-two  years’  purchase 
the  fee  simple  of  this  should  r.ot  cost  more  than  about 
22s.  6d.  on  the  average  per  statute  acre. 


The  Formation  of  Plantations. 

28.  As  already  remarked  incidentally  (in  para.  21), 
to  have  any  fair  chance  of  being  profitable  planting 
should  be  done  in  large  compact  blocks,  preferably  of 
not  less  than  one  thousand  acres.  Timber-crops  grow 
better  thus  than  in  small  woods  ; there  is  better  shelter 
from  wind  ; there  is  economy  in  reducing  the  outer 
boundaries  and  supervision,  for  one  forester  can 
take  better  care  of  one  compact  block  of  two  to  three 
thousand  acres  than  he  could  of  half  that  acreage  if 
scattered  about  in  blocks  ot  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  each. 

If  any  large  national  scheme  of  planting  be  resolved 
on,  attention  should  consequently  first  of  all  be  given 
to  districts  where  large  blocks  of  about  2,000  acres  or 
more  can  be  obtained  in  freehold.  And  no  planting  at 
all  should  be  done  until  a simple,  but  clear  and 
definite,  plan  of  operations  has  been  laid  down  and 
accepted,  after  thorough  consideration,  for  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Such  a scheme  or  plan  can  of 
course  be  modified  and  altered  at  any  time  when  cir- 
cumstances make  any  amendment  desirable ; but  there 
ought  to  be,  from  the  very  outset,  some  systematic 
regularity  if  the  Department  intends  to  comnrt  itself 
to  an  unchangeable  investment  of  this  nature.  It  is 
not  merely  sufficient  to  arrange  for  stocking  the  areas 
with  the  kinds  of  trees  which  should  thrive  on  the  given 
soils  and  situations  ; one  must  also  look  ahead  to  the 
time  when  these  plantations  will  become  mature  crops 
of  timber,  in  order  to  be  able  to  clear,  remove,  and 
realise  them  without  running  needless  risk  of  damage 
from  wind  and  insects — and  this  latter  is  an  im- 
portant point  which  seems  usually  to  have  been 
hitherto  quite  overlooked  in  making  large  plantations. 

Except  in  sheltered  valleys,  it  will  generally  be 
necessary  to  provide  artificial  shelter  by  means  of 
planting  shelter-belts  in  advance  for  the  protection  of 
young  timber  crops.  In  an  open  and  wind-swept 
country  like  Ireland,  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  large 
compact  areas  will  be  plantable  with  profit  without 
artificial  shelter  of  this'sort  being  provided  to  a greater 
or  less  extent ; and  on  extensive  stretches  of  hill  slopes 
mainly  with  southern  exposure  (such  as  the  tracts 
above  specially  referred  to  in  the  Fermoy  and  Lismore 
districts)  windbreaks  of  this  sort  are  absolutely  neces- 

As  soon  as  any  such  tract  has  been  obtained,  its 
boundaries  will  have  to  be  fenced  and  a network  of 
roads  laid  down  in  a manner  most  convenient  for  the 
transport  of  the  future  thinnings  and  the  mature 
timber  crop,  which  can  very  easily  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  the  contour  lines  on  the  large-scale  maps  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  This  road-system  should  be  so 
planned  that  the  whole  area  can  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions of  about  440  or  450  yards  square  (each  containing 
33  or  441,  acres)  and  having  one  side  at  right  angles  to 
the  most  dangerous  prevailing  wind  (in  Southern 
Ireland  generally  the  S.W.  wind).  Shelter-belts 
should  next  be  formed  to  a width  of  say  30  yards  along 
the  wind-swept  edge  of  each  section,  if  the  planting  of 
the  whole  area  is  intended  to  be  accomplished  within 
ten  years, — or  along  the  windward  edge  of  each  alter- 
nate' section,  if  it  be  desired  to  extend  the  planting 
over  20  years — and  the  intervening  stretch  of  430  or 
440  yards  (deduction  being,  of  course,  made  for  the 
roads)  can  be  marked  off  as  the  areas  to  be  successively 
planted  during  each  of  the  next  ten  years. 


The  planting  of  such  shelter-belts  (consisting  of 
quick-growing,  thickly-foliaged  pines,  spruces,  and 
firs),  which  will,  of  course  (except  along  the  extreme 
windward  edge),  form  part  of  the  mature  timber- 
crops,  should  precede  the  planting  of  the  rest  of  the 
area  by  at  least  five  years,  so  as  to  allow  the  belts  to 
establish  themselves  and  thus  become  able  to  afford 
substantial  protection  against  cutting  winds  to  the 
younger  strips  of  plantation  successively  formed  year 
by  year  to  the  leeward  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  (or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  as 
may  be  decided  on)  the  planting  (with  pine,  larch, 
spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  silver  fir  chiefly)  of  each  such 
area  taken  in  hand  will  be  completed.  With  regard  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  mature  timber-crops  forty,  or 
fifty,  or  sixty  years  hence,  however,  the  falls  should 
(to  have  the  best  protection  against  wind)  take  place 
in  just  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  working  up 
from  leeward  straight  against  the  most  dangerous 
wind.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  proper  direction  for  the 
shelter-belts  is  to  extend  from  N.  \V.  to  S.E.,  in  order 
to  offer  their  broadside  to  break  the  force  of  the  S.W. 
wind,  then  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  make  the 
annual  falls  of  timber  will  be  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
keeping  the  broad  side  of  the  fall  running  from  N.W. 
to  S.E. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  (under  the  circumstanced 
above  supposed),  while  the  planting  extends  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  the  falls  of  the  mature  timber  take  place 
from  N.E.  to  S.W., — or  in  other  words  that,  in  order 
to  secure  adequate  protection  against  wind,  one  will 
have  to  cut  down  the  youngest  timber  first  of  all.  If 
one  had  old  woods  to  deal  with  it  would  be  quite 
different,  but  where  new  plantations  are  concerned 
this  cannot  be  helped  ; some  sacrifice  is  necessary,  and 
the  above  slight  sacrifice  is  the  least  I can  suggest.  It 
need  only  mean — in  the  case  of  strip-planting  being 
completed  in  ten  years — either  the  cutting  down  of 
the  youngest  sect’ >n  five  years  before  it  is  fully 
mature,  and  the  oldest  five  years  after  it  really  has 
attained  maturity,  or  else  the  leaving  of  the  whole 
crop  till  the  youngest  portion  is  fully  mature  and  then 
harvesting  the  oldest  ten  years  later  ; and  that  means 
no  great  monetary  loss  in  either  case. 

In  order  to  secure  immunity,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  damage  from  the  pine-weevil,  which  is  apt  to 
breed  in  the  stumps  of  the  newly  felled  conifer  crops, 
it  is  best  to  try  and  arrange  that  falls  of  timber  should 
not  take  place  contiguously  at  less  intervals  than  ten 
years,  a system  brought  to  high  perfection  in  Saxony ; 
but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  give  here  even  the 
outlines  of  the  measures  adopted  for  securing  this. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that,  if  a planting 
scheme  of  this  sort  were  adopted  for  any  or  every 
county,  the  many  millions  of  plants  that  .would  ,be 
required  should  for  economy’s  sake  be  grown  in  special 
Departmental  nurseries  formed'  for  this  purpose. 


Acquisition  of  Waste  Zands. 

29.  Enquiries  were  not  usually  made  by  me  regard- 
ing the.  ownership  of  poor  lands  suitable  f°r  pianung. 
But  I heard  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  understand  tnao 
it  will  probably  prove  a very  difficult  matter  to  acquire 
such  land  on  anything:  like  reasonable  terms  ri  tensjg 
or  other  peasants  hare  any  sort  ot  tonnrn  or  rigns  « 
user  over  portions  of  it.  And  the  probab  lity  • 
national  scheme  of  planting  must  of  course  depend  on 

suitable  land  being  obtainable  upon  reasonable  t emu 

To  what  extent  Section  4 of  the  Irloh  the 

1903,  may  enable  arrangements  to  be  made 
planting  of  trees,  or  the  preservation  of  • • • ^ 

woods  or  plantations  I have  no  kno''1,  ° ’ por. 

though  this  may  suffice  to  give  Government  the  PP^ 

tunity  of  preserving  the  existing  woods  f .fer_ 
cleared,  and  may  facilitate  the  piantin  o s 
belts  for  the  benefit  of  the  grazing  lands,  ^ ira 
not  seem  likely  to  enable  the  Department  to  acq^ 
the  sole  ownership  of  great  compactblocks  l 
suitable  for  planting  with  a lair  chance  ffJ> 
What  seems  to  me  one  way  of  axm iff ■*«.  J realise 
is  suggested  in  paragraph  31  below  , ^ * as  0f 

that  to  attempt  to  acquire  large  compwt  ! 
plantable  waste,  under  any  Provl®ld“  P , , on]v  lead 
of  the  Land  Acquisition  Act  would  probably  oni. 
to  frict:on. 

.Vo  tMhernianto  offered  for  prioofe 

30.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  sushda^e  “ 
planting  as  appears  desirable  in  Ireland  can  K 
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taken  by  the  present  landowners.  Most  of  them  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  steps  are  taken  in 
the  direction  of  extensive  planting,  the  better  for  the 
country  and  for  the  people ; but  they  are  iust  as 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  work  should  either  be 
undertaken  directly  by  Government,  or  else  that  rea- 
sonable inducements  and  practical  assistance  should 
beheld  out  for  landowners  to  plant.  Very  few  of  the 
latter,  except  those  also  owing  rich  estates  or  coal 
mines,  etc.,  in  England,  have  the  ready  money  neces- 
sary for  making  immovable  investments  of  this  sort, 
bound  to  remain  unremunerative  for  many  years ; and 
Government  has  hitherto  offered  no  inducements  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  making  advances  on  easy  terms, 
re-payable  as  to  (interest  and  capital  only  when  the 
timber-crops  are  reaching  maturity,  or  of  remitting 
rates  and  taxes  on  the  land  planted,  or  of  granting 
partial  relief  as  regards  death'  and  estate  duties,  and 
enabling  such  charges  on  wooded  portions  of  estates 
to  remain  unpaid  until  the  timber-crops  become 
mature  and  marketable. 

But,  even  if  such  inducements  oould  be  offered,  there 
could  be  little,  or  no  guarantee  that  the  plantations 
formed  with  Government  assistance  would  be  managed 
upon  more  business-like  principles  than  are  the  exist- 
ing woods  and  plantations.  The  State  is  therefore  the 
only  possible  landowner  that  can  be  expected  to  create 
large,  compact  blocks  of  woodlands  ;n  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  be  managed  on  sylvicultural 
principles  with  the  two-fold  object  of  providing  supplies 
cf  timber  in  the  future  and  of  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing rural  and  wood-consuming  industries.  If  this  be 
a duty  at  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  not  of  the 
private  landowner.  The  State  is  the  only  landowner 
that  never*  dies  or  is  called  upon  to  pay  Estate  and 
Succession  Duty.  And  it  is  the  only  landowner  that 
can  make  large  investments  without  being  compelled 
to  demand  quick  returns  in  the  shape  of  income; 
hence  it  is  the  only  landowner  that  can  be  sure  of  re- 
maining free  from  the  temptation  to  thin  timber-crops 
at  an  early  age  and  to  a great  extent,  or,  in  short,  that 
can  afford  to  grow  the  best  classes  of  timber  on  rational 
principles.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  extensive  plant- 
ing could  ever  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  County 
or  District  Councils,  which  have  already  more  than 
enough  work  in  hand,  though  they  might  perhaps 
render  valuable  assistance  with  regard  to  the  planting 
of  shelter-belts.  This  matter  is  much  simpler,  though 
still  of  great  importance  ; for  even  peasant  proprietors 
could  probably  soon  be  made  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  planting  for  shelter,  and  to  give  practical  effect  to 
their  belief  in  the  same  if  they  were  to  be  supplied 
with  plants  free,  and  given  assistance  in  planting. 

Best  method  of  acquiring  large  blocks  of  land  for 
planting. 

31.  If  the  Government  of  Ireland  should  decide  in 
favour  of  the  inception  of  a national  scheme  of  plant- 
ln8j  f°  be  carried  out  gradually  and  systematically,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  form  a small  forestry  branch  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  make  the  head 
« it  responsible  for  the  whole  business  of  that 
ft'.,  Such  Officer  should,  perhaps,  be  ex-officio  one 
on  m . new  trustees  ” to  be  appointed  under  Section 
‘o  (1)  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903,  in  respect  of  woods 
a»d  plantations  and  land  suitable  for  planting  ac- 
quired and  retained  “ by  any  trustees  approved  of  by 


the  Land  Commission”  under  Section  4 (1).  But, 
besides  this  Departmental  Forest  Officer  there  should, 
perhaps,  also  be  other  two  “ new  trustees  ” for  each 
county  in  which  land  is  acquired ; and  probably  the 
most  suitable  persons  for  filling  such  an  honorary 
office  would  be  (1)  a leading  landowner,  to  bo  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  (2)  some  other  person  resident  within  the 
county  nominated  by  the  Rural  or  District  Council 
and  approved  of  by  ttlie  President  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  two  latter  “new  trustees,” 
having  special  and  intimate  local  knowledge,  would  be 
able  to  give  very  valuable  advice  and  assistance  as  to 
other  lands  (not  “ mainly  agricultural  or  pastoral” 
(Section  10)  and  therefore  not  such  as  can  be  acquired 
under  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903)  most  suitable  for 
planting,  and  most  likely  to  be  acquired  upon 
reasonable  terms ; while  the  Departmental  Officer,  co- 
operating with  these  co-trustees,  would  be  responsible 
for  all  technical  matters  and  for  arranging  for  the 
best  utilisation  of  the  funds  at  disposal  for  Forestry. 
This  seems  to  me  a simple  and  cheap  way  of  going  to 
work,  and  the  plan  least  likely  to  cause  friction. 

Tinder  such  a scheme  it  would  soon  become  apparent 
what  acreage  of  su; table  land  could  be  acquired  in  all 
the  different  counties ; and,  upon  the  data  thus  col- 
lected during  the  first  year  or  two,  well-considered 
detailed  schemes  of  drainagfe,  fencing,  laying  out  of 
road  systems,  planting,  etc.,  would  be  drawn  up,  and 
arrangements  made  for  providing  artificial  shelter 
(whenever  necessary)  and  for  also  raising  the  requi- 
site plants  in  large  departmental  nurseries  con- 
veniently situated. 


Technical  Instruction  in  Forestry. 

32.  Before  work  of  this  sort  could  be  undertaken  on 
any  large  scale  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  technical 
instruction  for  practical  foresters,  and  perhaps  also  to 
try  and  bring  teaching  in  forestry  within  the  reach  of 
land  stewards,  sub-agents,  and  agents.  One  forester 
could  not  properly,  even  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, look  after  more  than  about  2,500  acres  of  planta- 
tions ; and  for  .any  large  scheme  of  National  Afforesta- 
tion there  would  require  to  be  Superintendent  Foresters 
for  each  of  the  four  Provinces,  and  later  on  probably 
also  Forest  Rangers  for  each  of  the  counties  containing 
any  large  extent  of  national  woodlands.  And  for  the- 
technical  training  of  such  men  no  provision  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  Ireland. 

Apart  from  any  scheme  of  national  planting,  I have 
found  a unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
landowners  in  the  S.E.  counties  that  at  least  some  sort 
of  elementlary  technical  instruction  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Government.  Trained  foresters  are  not 
obtainable,  and  the  woods  and  plantations  suffer  in 
consequence — which  means  that,  while  the  income  from 
them  is  not  what  it  might  be,  their  capital  value  be- 
comes diminished  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  establishment  of  a small  technical  school  for 
the  training  of  practical  foresters,  neither  in  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Carlow,  nor  Kilkenny  have  I found  any 
centre  which  combines  so  many  advantages  as  Avondale 
House,  in  the  Rathdrum  district  of  Co.  Wicklow.* 

The  only  other  place  I have  seen  worthy  of  being 
considered  along  with  it  is  Carrick-on-Suir,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  large  weeds  and  plantations,  willow- 
beds,  and  sawmills  in  the  vicinity,  but  which  would 
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Forestry  expert. 

teclH  Se;  dal,cd  ,20tl?  August.  1903,  on  the  Avondale  Bouse  a/,il  Estate. 
on P,af,lc'?!  scll°°l  °l  Forestry  for  foresters.  Though  the  area  of 
....  - estate  itself,  there  is  abundance  of  furze-grown  waste  land  that  could, 


school  for  foresters  has  now  been  formed  there  under  the  management  of  a very  well-qualified 


on  a iiiKtl?!?; . _there.  H»  abundance  of  furze-grown  waste  land  that  could,  no  doubt,  be  cheaply  acquired  for  planting  demonstration  arc 
Arido^distrh'tlf  e h1™111  « ra')lus  °f  9 miles  the  Ashford,  Gleneaiy,  Rathdrum,  Glendalough.  Ballinacor,  Avoca,  Woodenbridge,  a 

compass™ Tt  b nnK.P„i,L?  iiab  h th,e  larg^st„a?d  most  instructive  types  of  woodlands  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Ireland  witliin  a similar 
Dublin,  and  would  he  IJ?lI,e3  Lrom  Kathdrum  station,  so  that  it  would  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

at  the  Royal  College ^ Science tc^,^°brlidemonstratlon  Purposes,  and  tor  agricultural  excursions  in  connection  with  a chair  of  forest^  if  founded 
Wtchenhand^rv=8i8c®  °f  entrance  hall  aiid  four  rooms  on  the  ground  hall,  and  five  bed  and  two  dressing  rooms  on  the  upper 
arrangementsar^cwppdinou,11!? Sn  a glo,omy  .vaullf“  basement  and  appear  of  a most  unhealthy  and  depressing  charade. 

'tug  round  tL  a Jlv?hand.mos5  "^equate,  and  the  whole  house  is  in  a state  of  disrepair,  while  a trench  w „„ 

built  bams  lom.  ^' .ifl,  and  led  to  the  edge  of  the  hillside,  to  keep  the  basement  dry.  With  the  exception  of  two  large  substantial  stonc- 
Mhool  ubr  J.  Sn a '1hlch ,?0uld  easily  be  transformed  into  a lecture  hall,  and  the  other,  about  140  to  150  feet  long,  *—  - ® 

frv>  an“  recreation  room),  the  offices  are  in  a -* — > -*  • 

l/?MUv8.e,abl.e  ,garden  for  the  house,  but  it  is  a d. 
in  S for?f.t  land.  could  either  be  sold,  or  could 
feresten  or  wm,ia1wTatl?nt  The  former  bailiff’s  house 
At  the  edve°ofdTibfi-s?ltablf  83  a residence  for  the  perso 
stork  d m„l0*«w?a.1Unirasna  wood  there  “ an  old  sawn..-  „„ 

• D e 'imber  on  the  estate  became  exhausted  (except  in  the  ornamental  demesne,  and  in 


r could  be  utilised  for  experimental  tillage,  g: 


•eeds  at  present.  A large  portion  of  the  estate  is  pasture  land,  which, 

1 *-•  *■■■—  —ass  and  stock-raising  experiments,  or  object 

.... — ..—  -..v  could  accommodate  from  10  to  12  student 

residence  for  the  person  in  charge  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  experiments. 

, ....  ...  ..  1 there  is  an  old  sawmill  on  the  Avonmore,  which  was  worked  up  to  about  six  months  ago.  when  the 

disrepair  aud  on- tlle,  ^tete  became  exhausted  (except  in  the  ornamental  demesne,  and  in  the  park  timber)  ; but  it  is  now  in 

lU^te  MrthSmsaC^,1i^ itbout1’!6 Veam  a 8maU  turl)ii‘e  3a«  ™taed 


min  its  QimipntiiD  — 1“  "“”“f  -5  years  ago,  and  tne  turbine  itself  is  lying  rusting  in  one  of  the  barns. 

Agriculture  desires  ta  t3le  a.?t|uisition  of  Avondale  as  the  site  for  the  School  of  Foresters,  which,  I understand,  the  Department  of 

taudence  of  the  late  V O ^hp»m»unw  seemf.  t0  me  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Haying  been  the  birthplace  and  the 

A fitting  memorial of  Famell,  M.P..  its  preservation  as  a place  of  instruction  in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  crops  would 
Only  interests  on La.  r*om  ,he  ,Rt-. Hon-  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  says  .in  his  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography,  (just  published)  that— 

, out-uie  politics,  lay  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  liis  country.” 
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be  beyond  easy  reach  of  good  teaching  in  botany, 

/oology,  geology,  etc.,  and  much  less  easy  of  access  to 

Appendix  15.  pilose  desirous  of  seeing  object  lessons  in  forestry,  such 
as  should  be  arranged  for  in  connection  with  a school 
for  foresters. 

If  such  a technical  school  be  founded  it  should,  ot 
course,  besides  the  woodlands,  have  a large  nursery 
attached  to  it,  in  which  a stock  of  several  millions  of 
plants  of  different  kinds  could  be  raised  sufficient  to 
supply  all  requirements  for  any  local  scheme  of  plant- 
ing approved  by  Government.  The  training  given 
should  be  of  a thoroughly  practical  nature,  the  appren- 
tices being  personally  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
nursery  and  of  planting  and  thinning  in  the  woods. 
This  outdoor  and  practical  work  under  an  experienced 
forester  should  form  the  main  portion  of  their  train- 
ing, while  the  indoor  and  theoretical  part,  though 
equally  essential,  should  be  made  subsidiary  and  sup- 
plementary to  that,  and  should  be  confined  mainly  to 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  outdoor  work  makes  the 
least  demand  on  the  time  and  the  energies  of  the 
apprentices.  And  at  the  same  time  arrangements  could 
also  be  made  to  have  short  elementary  courses  of  in- 
struction given  by  other  teachers  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  in  such  cognate  sciences  as 
vegetable  physiology  and  diseases  of  trees,  chemistry  of 
soil  and  plant,  zoology  (especially  the  natural  history 
of  woodland  animals,  game,  vermin,  and  insects),  con- 
struction of  simple  sawmills  and  buildings,  surveying, 
and  road-making.  Such  instruction  can  only  be  con- 
veniently provided  if  the  school  is  situated  within  easy 
reach  of  Dublin. 

For  stewards,  sub-agents,  and  agents,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  theoretical  or  class-room  course  may  be  more 
advanced,  while  the  practical  course  need  not  involve 
the  manual  work  of  planting,  etc.,  day  after  day,  over 
any  such  extended  period  as  is  so  necessary  m the  case 
of  the  apprentices.  . . . 

A thorough  course  of  outdoor  work  and  of  theoretical 
instruction  for  practical  foresters  would  take  from  18 
to  24  months,  and  during  that  time  the  apprentices 
should  receive  a small  weekly  wage  in  addition  to  their 
board  and  lodging  and  instruction.  The  school  would 
require  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a Director  (not  neces- 
sarily resident)  and  of  an  experienced  forester 
(resident).  The  latter  would  personally  supervise  the 
outdoor  work  ; while  the  former  might  easily,  along 
with  his  other  duties,  deliver  the  course  of  lectures 
forming  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  instruction,  lie 
might  also  be  able  to  give  a similar  or  a longer  and 
a more  advanced  course  of  lectures  in  forestry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  for  the  class  of 
stewards,  sub-agents,  and  agents  ; while  these  latter 
might  receive  a short  course  of  practical  instruction 
in  the  manual  work  of  planting,  thinning,  etc.,  at  the 
rural  technical  school. 


Cost  of  Technical  Instruction. 

33.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  any  reliable  estimate  as 
to  the  cost  of  such  a scheme  of  technical  instruction, 
until  it  be  known  exactly  wliafi  is  desired. 


Recapitulation  of  chief  points  in  Report. 

34.  As  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  the  chief  points 
in  the  above  report  recapitulated,  they  may  be  thus 
summarised  : — 

(1)  Only  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  existing  woods  ana 
plantations  in  the  five  S.E.  counties  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been 
originally  formed,  or  have  been  hitherto  worked,  primarily  with  a 


even  In  the  best  parts  of  plantations  intended  to  be  worked  for  profit 
is  much  less  than  it  might  be  ; while  such  over-thinned  crops  are  not 
only  much  exposed  to  windf  iU  during  storms,  but  also  yield  a smaller 
return  when  harvested  (paragraphs  5 to  7 and  la). 

(3)  The  market  for  home-grown  timber  is  at  present  very  bad  in 


is  imported,  and  the  prices  received  for  timber  by  the  Irish  landowners 
are  low  as  compared  witli  those  obtainable  in  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain  (paragraphs  8 to  11). 

(4)  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  small  sawmills  are 
worked  at  a satisfactory  profit,  and  could  convert  more  timber  than 
the  supplies  available  locally  (paragraph  12). 

(5)  Crops  of  coniferous  trees  (larch,  pines,  firs)  are  those  most 


16)  Poor  lands  seem  plantable  with  a fair  chance  of  direct  monetary 
profit  to  the  extent  of  about  51,200  acres,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  area  classified  as  waste  lands,  in  the  five  S.E.  counties  inspected; 


total  area  of  about  755,928  acres,  or  1.181  square  miles,  as  tile  extent 
of  waste  land  and  poor  pasturage  throughout  Ireland  capable  of 
being  planted  (at  present-)  with  a reasonable  chance  of  direct  monetary 
profit  (paragraph  21). 

(7)  Mixed  coniferous  plantations,  made  at  an  average  cost  not 


should  probably  prove  prontaoie  in  me  iumie  «•*»  “V 
and  reliable  actuarial  calculation  can  be  made  with  such  unknown 
factors  as  the  value  of  timber  20,  30,  40,  or  50  years  hence  (paragrapns 
14,  22,  26,  and  27). 

(8)  The  formation  of  large  compact  plantations,  as  also  of  special 
shelter-belts,  would,  besides  having  other  economic  advantage, 
doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  grass-lands,  and  to  the  stock- 
raising,  which  forms  the  chief  branch  _of  agricultural  industry 
(paragraplis  23  and  24). 

(9) .  Woodlands  managed  on  business  principles  provide  good 
shooting,  though  not  quite  of  the  same  character,  or  to  the  same 
extent,  as  those  worked  principally  with  a view  to  sport , out  it  is 
impossible  that  plantations  can  be  profitable  where  rabbits  abound 
(paragraplis  19  and  25). 

(10)  To  be  profitable,  plantations  should  be  made  in  large  compact 
blocks  (preferably  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres),  each  such  area  being 
dealt  with  systematically,  and  the  planting  operations  being ! 


dealt  with  systematically,  and  the  planting  operations  being  spread 
over  10,  15  or  20  years.  But,  owing  to  want  of  natural 
against  wind,  shelter-belts  should,  as  soon  as  tliefenciug  anddraimng 
and  the  projection  of  a road-system  have  been  dealt  with,  be  formed 


and  the  projection  of  a road-system  have  been  dealt  with,  be  formed 
about  five  years  in  advance  of  the  remaining  planting  operation! 
(paragraph  28). 

(11)  As  no  inducements  to  planting  are  offered  by ' Government 
to  private  owners,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  any  large  increase 
in  the  wooded  area  taking  place  unless  the  State  accept  tins  aui). 
If  u*  te  dedded  upon,  it  wM  perhaps  be 

Committee  of  three  members  (one  being  a Departmental  umceri 
for  each  county,  to  advise  as  to  plantable  waste  lands  that  inight  be 
acquired,  and  to  act  as  trustees  in  all  cases  coming  under  section 
4 (l)  and  20  (1)  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  1903.  But  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Irish  land  tenure,  it  may  not  be  easy ,!orJrhenf^mi 
acquire  large  compact  blocks  of  waste  land,  suitable  for  plantmg. 


upon  anything  like  reasonable  terms ; and  to  put  in  force 
provision  or  amendment  of  a Land  Acquisition  Act  for  such  a p P 
would  probably  only  lead  to  friction  (paragraphs  29  to  31). 


For  the^atter  alone  asu  mmer  course  of  100  to  120  lectures  in  forestry 
(with  fortnightly  excursions  to  wooded  centres)  could  be  Pro'ided 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  at  a cost  oi  about  tw 
year;  but  the  establishment  of  a small  techmcal  school  otforesW 
giving  a comprehensive  and  complete  couree  of  Practical 
theoretical  instruction  to  annual  batches  of elenientarv 


If  it  be  desired  not  to  undertake  any  great  national 
scheme  ot  planting  in  Ireland,  the  mere  technical 
education  of  foresters  can  be  arranged  for  in  the  cheap- 
est manner  by  sending  a certain  number  of  yotmg  men 
each  year  to  the  small  school  for  practical  foiesters 
now  being  organised  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 


lectures  on  the  cognate  sciences,  would  probably  cost  ' ut 

a year,  plus  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  requisite  bufidmgs.  Ato 
.£850  to  ,£900  of  this  would,  however,  represent  payment ffjggfg 
and  other  work,  that  would  proveremunrratiy  f State  Pianang  ^ 
undertaken  on  any  large  scale  The  most  suitable  centre  tor 
technical  school  for  practical  foresters  appears  to  be  a ™ Mth 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rathdrum,  County  Wicklow,  To  pro'i 
these  courses  of  instruction  would  probably  cost  about 
(paragraphs  32  and  33). 

(Signed)  JOHNNISBET.ii 

9th  February,  1904. 


APPENDIX  16. 


Reports  of  Surveys  of  Lands  in  Ireland,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 


(!).— Objects  of  the  Surveys  made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 


During  the  summer  ,and  autumn  of  1907  surveys  which  an  estimate  might  ^formed 
of  the  various  mountain  districts  of  Ireland  were  total  area  of  land  suitable  for  P r(*rarded  as 3 

made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  the  Department  tion.  The  inspections  thus  made  °jete  survey 

of  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Forbes,  f.h.a.s.,  Forestry  preliminary  to  * .more  detailed  ana  coni  Dur. 
Expert  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  at  some  u . jnf0rmat‘an 

object  in  view  was  the  collection  of  data  upon  ing  the  course  of  these  surveys  sumcien 
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was  obtained  to  enable  an  appuoxipiate  estimate  to 
be  made  of  the  area  of  mountain  land  suitable  for 
planting  in  certain  districts ; while  the  general 
character  of  the  mountain  land  in  Ireland  was  'as- 
certained sufficiently  to  pave  the  way  for  more  com- 
plete investigations  in  the  future.  Simultaneously 
-with  the  more  recent  of  these  surveys,  investigations 


of  selected  areas  were  made  for  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ellison,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a?t*1  * t -d,obn  Cunningham,  late  Resident  Inspector 
oi  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

The  following  reports  of  these  survevs  and  investi- 
gations have  been  made  : — 


Section  B. 
ArPENDJX  1?. 


(2).— Survey  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 


The  Wicklow  Mountains  consist  of  a tract  of  moun- 
tain land  occupying  portions  of  the  Counties  of 
Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kildare,  and  the 
whole  of  the  County  of  Wicklow,  with  the 
exception  of  a narrow  strip  adjoining  the 
Irish  Sea.  This  mountain  chain  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  3,039  feet  in  .Lugnaquilla,  and  forms  the  most 
elevated  tract  of  mountain  land  lin  Ireland.  Its 
geological  character  varies,  but  over  the  greater  part 
granite  .and  metamorphosed-  schist  prevail,  tlie  former 
being  confined  to  the  north,  while  the  schist  occurs 
over  the  whole  of  the  range.  From  near  Dublin  to  a 
point  south  of  Lugnaquilla  the  upper  portions  of  the 
range  are  covered  with  peat  to  varying  deptlis,  but 
above  1,000  feet  elevation  this  deposit  practically 
prohibits  all  attempts  at  -afforestation,  and  only  oc- 
casionally can  suitable  areas  be  found  above  that 
line.  The  southern  portions  of  the  range  are  com- 
paratively free  from  peat,  and  on  these  there  is  every 
indication  that  planting  might  be  attempted  with  a 
prospect  of  success. 

Til  inspecting  this  range  the  method  adopted  was 
that  of  traversing  as  much  of  the  mountain  land  on 
foot  as  time  would  allow,  for  only  by  such  means 
can  a true  idea  of  the  character  of  tire  soil  be  formed. 
Intersecting  roads  and  tracks  were  utilised  as  -much 
as  possible  for  journeys  by  car  and  bicycle ; but  while 
more  expedition  is  attained  by  such  means  of  locomo- 
tion the  character  of  land  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  such  roads  cannot  he  ascertained 
without  a closer  inspection  on  foot,  -and  the  process 
is  both  laborious  and  slow.  Special  attention  was 
directed  throughout  to  the  existence  of  large  areas  of 
503  acres  or  more  free  from  cultivated  holdings,  the 
assumption  being  that  -afforestation  on  economic  tines 
is  only  possible  on  -areas  of  that  size.  As  every 
valley  .intersecting  the  Quills  oam-fes  dusters  and 
gioups  of  such  holdings,  it  is  obvious  that  large  areas 
free  from  peat  and  cultivated  land  are  comparatively 
scarce,  -and  while  the  total  area  of  plantable  land 
may  extend  to  20  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  of  an 
entire  range,  the  area  occupied  by  large  blocks  only 


may  not  exceed  5 per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  In  this 
particular  instance  tire  latter  percentage  was  esti- 
mated to  be  the  approximate  extent  of  suitable  land 
m some  ten  or  twelve  centres,  making  altogether  a 
total  area  of  20,000  acres.  The  condition  of  this 
acreage  at  the  -present  time  may  be  described  as 
typical  sheep  pasturage,  the  soil  varying  from  clayey 
loam  to  rocky  or  sh-aley  rubble,  the  surface  vegetation 
being  grass  and  heather,  with  patches  of  bracken, 
gorse,  or  rushes,  accordsing  to  the  moisture  present 
in  the  soil  or  subsoil.  On  most  of  it  grazing  rights 
are  possessed  by  the  -holders  of  the  surrounding  land, 
and  these  would  render  the  -acquisition  of  certain 
centres  difficult.  The  population  carried  by  tire  cen- 
tral portions  of  this  chain  is  not  great ; while  the 
proportion  of  cultivated  or  tilled  land  is  very  small. 
Sheep-breeding  and  the  grazing  of  store  cattle  form 
the  main  brandies  of  industry,  -and  in  certain  seasons 
large  profits  are  made.  In  Appendix  35  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  relating  to  three  electoral  divisions  of 
the  Wicklow  Mountains  are  given,  -and  from  these  a 
general  idea  of  the  -manner  in  which  the  land  is  oc- 
cupied may  be  formed. 

The  existing  plantations  in  this  range  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  valleys  and  lower  slopes,  -and  only 
occasionally  is  -a  plantation  met  with  at  -an  elevation 
of  more  than  1,000  feet.  Where  such  occurs  the  trees 
seldom  attain  a larger  size  than  poles  or  pitwood, 
-and  in  any  general  scheme  of  planting  it  would  not 
-appear  advisable  to  oarry  on  the  work  generally  above 
that  level,  even  where  peat  is  absent,  -although  eastern 
slopes  are  capable  of  growing  timber  to  1,500 
feet  or  so.  In  a general  way  the  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  range  are  favourable  to  timber 
production,  the  distance  from  the  west  coast  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  worst  effects  of  the  -westerly 
winds  being  felt.  The  proximity  of  the  east  coast 
ports  of  Bray,  Wicklow,  Arklow,  etc.,  increase  the 
possibility  of  profitable  timber  production  in  these 
mountains,  and  under  existing  conditions  fairly  good 
returns  are  obtained  for  pitwood  grown  on  the  large 
estates  on  the  eastern  slopes. 


(3)- — General  Survey  of  Mountain  Ranges  in  Ireland. 


(a)  Report. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  a rapid  surve 
i the  mountain  land  lying  in  the  north,  south,  an 
' , 01  country  was  made  in  October  and  N< 
„ "If1'  °.f  l9,07-  During  the  course  of  the  surve 
. • , valuable  assistance  and  information  was  r< 
lr?m  Congested  Districts  Board’s  Inspec 
visited  T°Wf?1'S’  and  ot5ler  residenfs  in  the  localitie 
the  +),  ’ i thls  Seneral  survey  nothing  approachin 
were  ef°U?hnfss  with  which  the  Wicklow  Mountain 
able  wU.£ed  Could  be  attempted  in  the  time  avail 
in  Trel  i Skater  part  of  the  mountain  lan. 
County  of  travei;sed-f  . Beginning  with  th 

and  W-3fai7,  a brief" inspection  of  the  G-alte 
'"ounSns  urnk  w7'1  Moilntelns  was  made.  Thee, 
alreadv  +k£i°^b  7 carry  a larger  area  of  woodlanc 
from  the  r1.ny  , mouT|tain  land  in  Ireland,  anc 
them  few8JfVthc  of  arfh  and  other  timber  trees  or 
HmentTm,wLfafVOU1?bo  lo?alities  for  forestry  deve 
ing  subsoil « found.  Sandstones  form  the  prevail 
of' faSdSh^vS6  COVered  Wit]l  porous  gravel; 
,ePt  at  thehicrW?  httl®  orJ?°  Peat  exist  on  them  ex- 
wafer  run  n8  lest  points.  The  Rivers  Suir  and  Black- 
^ortdfetane/c^f^v6  base  of  these  hills,  or  within 
for  a considerate  and- both  rivers  are  navigable 

iord  >an<n3Wa!t  d)sta2£e  from  the  ports  of  Water- 
garvan.  The  local  climate  is  probably 


the  best  of  any  in  Ireland,  and,  as  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  the- prevailing  winds  are  not  so  inimical 
to  tree  growth  as  further  west. 

From  Tippenary,  the  Comeragh  Mountains  in 
Waterford,  the  Ballyhoum  Hills  in  'Cork,  and  ad- 
joining brill  ranges  were  visited.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Comeraghs  are,  in  many  places,  steep  and 
rocky,  but  a large  proportion  of  the  surface  appears 
to  be  suitable  for  planting,  although  grazing  rights 
are  more  or  less  general.  The  Ballyhoura  Hills,  as 
f.ar  as  their  southern  slopes  are  concerned,  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  suited  for  afforestation  purposes, 
the  surface  being  free  from  peat,  the  slope  gradual, 
and  the  land  chiefly  occupied  by  large  holders,  who 
make  little  use  of  the  surface. 

From  this  point  the  district  between  Head  ford  and 
Kenm-are  was  r-apiidly  examined.  Numerous  traces  of 
natural  forest  were  met  with  here,  and  in  the  valleys 
running  at  -right  angles  to  the  prevailing  wind,  con- 
siderable areas  of  suitable  planting  land  exist,  hut 
many  of  the  hills  are  steep,  rocky,  and  bare  of  sur- 
face soil.  Throughout  Kerry  generally  the  valleys 
appear  to  offer  many  opportunities  for  afforestation, 
but  the  existence  of  holdings  is  general,  and  in  many 
cases  these  would  prevent  the  -acquisition  of  land  in 
large  areas.  Between  Ken-mare  and  Glengariff,  and 
also  in  the  direction  of  Dereen,  it  is  probable  that 
much  could  be  done  on  a moderate  scale  to  increase 


sFtr  the  itinerary  followed  in  this  Survey  see  page  267. 
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the  area  of  woodland,  and  although  peat  is  plentiful, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  general  as  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Kenmare  River. 

Between  Kenmare  and  Glencar  plantations  of  large 
extent  could  only  be  formed  by  the  inclusion  of  hold- 
ings to  a certain  extent.  Near  Lackeen  Point  a num- 
ber of  experimental  clumps  and  plantations  were 
planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Maliony.  Those  growing  on 
the  natural  soil  have  grown  rapidly,  but  m peat 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  chief  species  used 
were  Austrian,  ‘Corsican,  and  Scotch  pines,  spruce, 
and  an  occasional  Douglas  fir  or  Sitka  spruce. 
Round  Glenoar  a natural  wood  of  oak,  ash,  alder, 
etc.,  exists,  but  the  general  ‘aspect  of  the  country 
is  bare  and  bleak,  and  peat  covers  a large  proportion 
of  the  surface.  Any  portions  free  from  peat  appear 
to  be  valued  too  highly  for  their  acquisition  for 
planting  purposes  to  prove  a profitable  undertaking. 
Along  the  shores  of  Caragli  Lake  and  at  Glenbeigli, 
now  purchased  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
thriving  plantations  exist,  but  mostly  on  ground  of  a 
better  quality  than  that  on  the  surrounding  hills 
and  mountain  land.  A portion  of  the  _ Dingle 
peninsula  between  Tralee  and  Castlegregory  junction 
was  inspected,  and  several  areas  were  noticed  upon 
which  planting  might  be  possible.  Near  the  junc- 
tion itself  several  small  plantations  of  ash,  sycamore, 
elm,  and  other  broad-leaved  trees  occur,  but  here 
again  mostly  on  ground  above  the  average  in  quality. 
Glenaskagheen  Wood,  about  three  miles  south  of 
Tralee,  occupies  a ravine  running  into  the  Slieve 
Mish  Mountains,  and  fairly  good  larch,  spruce,  and 
other-  timber  has  been  grown  here,  cf  which  the 
greater  part  has  now  been  cut.  Taking  the  peninsula 
throughout,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  little 
prospect  of  finding  suitable  land  apart  from  that 
already  occupied.  Both  here  and  in  districts  round 
Glenbeigli  the  pratiee  of  taking  off  the  peat  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  .appears  to  be  having  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  surface,  .as  the  finer  soil  par- 
ticles are  gradually  washed  away,  leaving  nothing 
but  coarse  gravel  and  stones  behind.  Probably  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  planting  noticed  here  was  the 
catchment  area  of  the  Tralee  Waterworks  reservoir, 
this  consisting  of  a deep  valley  running  into  the 
hills,  giving  a considerable  surface  of  well-sheltered 
land  fiee  from  peat. 

A considerable  extent  of  mountain  land  was  in- 
spected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killaloe,  and  in  the 
Counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  much  of 
which,  if  acquired,  could  be  profitably  planted,  to- 
gether with  the  Slieve.  Bloom  range  in  Queen’s 
County. 

From  Limerick,  portions  of  Clare  and  South  Gal- 
way were  visited.  In  the  former  county  a very  large 
area  of  thin  limestone ' soil  suitable  for  planting 
exists,  bnt  the  value  placed  upon  most  of  it  for  graz- 
ing purposes  would  probably  prove  a deterrent  to  ex- 
tensive' afforestation.  Portions  of  the  Slieve  Aughtv 
Mountains  in  Galway  are  fairly  suitable,  but  a large 
area  is  covered  with  peat,  and  upon  this  little  could 
be  done. 

The  thinly-wooded  region  of  Connemara  is  of 
special  interest  in  connection  with  any  scheme  of 
afforestation,  for  in  no  part  of  Ireland  would  a 
greater  change  be  effected  by  covering  vast  areas 
of  peat  and  rock  with  profitable  forests,  bringing 
various  industries  in  their  train.  But,  however  great 
the  desirability  of  such  a change  .may  be,  a brief  ‘in- 
spection of  that  region  is  sufficient  to  convince  a 
practical  forester  that  the  success  of  any  forestry 
operations  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  planting 
being  carried  out  on  the  areas  free  from  peat.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  ousting  woods  in  Connemara, 
which  have  frequently  been  referred  to  as  object 
lessons  of  what  might  be  done  on  a large  scale,  are 
growing  upon  natural  soil,  and  on  this  forestry  is 
attended  with  no  more  difficulty  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land than  elsewhere,  provided  a reasonable  amount 
of  natural  shelter  is  present.  But  not  only  is  the 
land  uncovered  by  peat  of  limited  extent  in  Conne- 
mara, but  all  the  better  portions  of  this  land  are 
already  occupied  by  small  holders,  the  remainder  being 
almost  bare  rock,  which  is  as  unsuited  for  forestry 
as  agriculture.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  affores- 
tation of  any  large  area  of  that  district  would  in- 
volve the  expropriation  of  a large  number  of  small 
holders,  and  whether  this  be  effected  by  mutual  ar- 
rangement or  by  compulsion,  the  policy  adopted 


would  be  very  far  from  being  what  it  has  hitherto  been 
represented,  viz.,  the  .afforestation  of  waste  land.  . 

That  the  waste  land  of  Connemara  is  not  generally 
•adapted  for  afforestation  is  proved  by  the  failure 
which  has  attended  the  Knockboy  experiment.  Hero 
over  1,000  .acres  af  typical  mountain  land,  so  far  as 
Connemara  us  concerned,  were  acquired  at  a nominal 
price,  securely  fenced,  thoroughly  drained,  and  every- 
thing done  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  necessary.  The  ground  was  planted  with  a 
large  variety  cf  species,  by  different  methods  of 
planting,  and  the  work  persevered  in  for  several 
years.  The  result  so  far  has  been  .an  entire  failure, 
apart  from  a few  patches  growing  on  natural  soil 
and  in  sheltered  positions,  and  a few  isolated  speci- 
mens of  the  maritime  pine,  the  only  tree  which  lias 
shown  .any  indication  of  thriving.  The  failure  of 
this  experiment  has  been  generally  attributed  to  ex- 
posure, but  while  this  -might  -account  for  the  trees 
failing  to  reach  their  normal  size,  as  is  the  case  over 
most  areas  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  only  reason  for  their  failure  over  a 
great  deal  of  the  ground.  The  principal  cause  must- 
be  found  in  the  unsuitability  of  the  peat  bog  for  tree 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  this  beg  received  no  pre- 
paration other  than  draining  -before  the  trees  were 
planted,  .and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that- 
similar  results  would  follow  the  wholesale  planting  of 
this  region  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  while  the  .above  facts  limit  the  work  of  af- 
forestation, -actual  and  prospective,  in  Connemara, 
there  are  many  districts  in  which  the  soil  is  both 
free  from  peat  and  unoccupied  by  -holdings  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  allow  work  to  proceed  on  moderate 
lines.  Between  Maam  and  Leenane  considerable  areas 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Maamturk  Mountains  have  every 
appearance  characteristic  of  good  planting  land,  -and 
there  are  probably  other  tracts  of  -a  similar  nature. 
Over  and  above  such  .areas,  the  importance  of  small 
plantations  .and  clumps  for  shelter  purposes  must 
not  he  forgotten,  and  although  economic  forestry  in 
this  portion  of  Ireland  may  not  be  capable  of  as  great 
development  as  elsewhere  the  provision  of  shelter  alone 
might  have  a very  great  influence  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  population  in  various  directions. 

The  condition  of  the  land  in  many  parts  of  Mayo 
and  Donegal  so  closely  resembles  that  of  Connemara, 
that  what  is  true  of  one  is  equally  true  of  the  others 
In  all  the  same  picture  of  wide  undulating  tracts  of 
wet  peat,  with  rugged  or  rounded-off  masses  of  bare 
rock  projecting  above  the  ordinary  level  occur,  broken 
here  -and  there  by  valleys  of  greater  fertility,  in 
which  a comparatively  thick  population  supports  it- 
self, .aided  by  grazing  rights  over  the  -adjoining 
waste.  Amongst  districts  .in  these  counties  which 
appear  capable  of  afforestation  may  be  mentioned  the 
country7  -between  Leenane  -and  Westport,  the  hill- 
between  Newport  and  Lough  Conn,  parts  of  the  0* 
Mountains  near  the  borders  of  Sligo,  the  Ardara  dis- 
triet  of  Donegal,  and  others,  which  a.11  need  a care- 
ful survey  before  .any  definite  conclusions  can  be  ai- 
rived  at  regarding  their  suitability  for  afforestation- 

The  mountains  of  Leitrim  and  Sl-igo  too  dose? 
resemble  those  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  be  class.' 
with  those  typical  of  the  West,  and  both  in  thos- 
oounties,  together  with  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Lonaon- 
derry,  Antium,  and  Down,  the  presence  of  " 


r idea  of 


the  hill-tops  and  higher  slopes  prevents  any  1 
afforestation  being  entertained  to  the  extent  i 
supposed.  In  all  of  these  counties,  however,  * 
om-i,  of  mountain  free  from  peat,  together  wit"  . 


adjoining  poor  pasture,  might  well  carry  a f“ir  P . 
centage  of  woodland  without  detriment  to  the  = 
cultural  interest,  and  the  theory  that  all  p a"  'V 
should  -be  confined  to  the  mountain  land  a o 
economically  unsound,  and  without  precedent  -in 
other  country.  , ^ 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  m rhe 
of  the  above  inspection-  were  -as  follows : 

1st.  The  most  suitable  mountain  districts  fj>r  ajj 
forestation  purposes  -are  those  _in  the  ooun.  __  ... 


forestation  purposes  -are  tnose  in  w-e  p -. 

Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  •and  Vr  ;s 


ill*  all  of  these  the  existence  of  -peat  _or.  of 


limited,  the  climate  mild  and  humid,  and  e ]t 
westerly  winds  upon  tree,  growth  co  pa-  jroin 
harmless,  while  the  existence  of  -large  areas  t 
holdings  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  t™J^gj)0ard 
2nd.  The  counties  adjoining  the  west®  ^ * tation 
possess  large  areas  of  peat,  upon  which  - are;a 
would  be  unprofitable,  if  not  impossible. 
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free  from  peat  are  thickly  occupied,  and  the  extent 
of  available  planting  land,  is  comparatively  limited. 
The  effect  of  westerly  winds  in  these  counties  is  more 
or  less  inimical  to  tree  growth,  and  aggravates  the 
influence  of  wet  or  poor  soil. 

3rd.  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
.probably  stand  midway  between  those  of  the  South 
•and  West  as  regards  their  suitability  for  afforesta- 
tion. Peat  is  invariably  found  at  high  elevations ; 
smail  holdings  are  numerous,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Antrim  and  Down,  difficulty  would  probably 
be  experienced  in  acquiring  areas  of  large  size. 

4th  Tire  extent  of  mountain  land,  exclusive  of 
poor  pasture,  existing  in  a suitable  form  and  condi- 
tion for  : afforestation,  is  probably  from  10  per  cent, 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  mountain  land  in  Ireland, 
representing  an  area  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres 
altogether. 


(b.)  Instances  of  felling  and  destruction  of  timber 
met  with  in  the  course  of  the  Survey. 

During  the  survey  attention  was  given,  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  to  the  extent  and  condition 
of  woodlands  in  the  various  districts,  and  to  any 
cases  of  timber-felling  or  destruction  of  woods  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  Land  Acts. 
Any  conclusions  arrived  at  on  this  point,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  incidental  only,  as  neither  time 
nor  opportunities  existed  for  inquiries  or  investiga- 
tions to  bo  made. 

In  the  course  of  the  survey  several  instances 
of  timber-felling  were  met  with,  but  two  only 
need  be  mentioned  where  the  effect  of  the 

Land  Act  was  clearly  recognisable  as  a first 
cause.  One  of  these  was  a wood  of  about  forty 
acres,  near  Donegal,  consisting  of  a crop  of  mixed 
trees  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Although  quite  im- 
mature, this  wood  had  been  sold  by  the  landlord  for  a 
sum  which  probably  represented  less  than  the  planting 
cost  of  the  crop  at  the  outset,  while  the  ground,  when 
cleared,  can  be  of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Another  and  more  striking  instance  of  felling  after 
the  sale  of  an  estate  was  met  with  near  Limerick, 
where  a fine  oak  wood,  originally  planted  for  orna- 
ment and  shelter,  was  in  process  of  destruction  pre- 
sumably for  the  purpose  of  adding  a few  acres  of 
worthless  land  to  a number  of  holdings  of  recent  crea- 
tion. Not  only  have  these  holdings  been  deprived  of 
the  shelter  the  woods  would  have  afforded  them,  but 
the  land  cleared  will  probably  never  be  anything  but 
a mass  of  weeds  and  brambles,  adding  a few  more 
acres  to  the  thousands  which  already  exist  in  every 
county  as  types  of  slovenly  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  two  instances  a demesne  in 
Donegal  was  met  with  which  was  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion under  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  creating  small  holdings. 
This  demesne  was  exceptionally  well-wooded  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a type  of  land  which  was  totally  in- 
capable of  cultivation  owing  to  rocks  and  the  wet 
nature  of  the  surface.  The  timber  on  it  was  prac- 
tically the  only  wood  for  many  miles  round,  and  the 
local  residents  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its  de- 
struction with  consternation.  In  this  instance,  as 
well  as  those  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
Land  Acts,  the  officials  of  both  the  Congested 
Districts  Board-  and  the  Estates  Commissioners 
deplore  the  steps  they  are  obliged  to  take  in 
the  way  of  timber  destruction,  but  appear 

helpless  to  prevent  it  under  the  existing  conditions 
imposed  by  legislation.  (See  letter  from  Mr.  Doran 
appended).  One  instance  of  the  tenants  oil  an  estate 
Mining  themselves  into  a committee  for  game  preser- 
vation came  under  notice,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
possible  means  of  preserving  woods  and  timber  when 
o ier  methods  fail.  On  an  estate  in  Donegal  a ten- 
' ■ ,s,  committee  has  raised  the  value  of  the  sporting 
vea  • frT?  to  'n  the  course  of  two  or  three 

V,.*?-  tf  similar  committees  were  organised  and 
sionov  °?i  t x6  of  an  estate  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
'f’  the  functions  of  which  would  be  the  care  and 
etc  rT  °f  s‘ame’  timber,  roads,  main  drainage, 
elpptJT i • ??t<itp,  many  duties  which  are  now  ne- 
iinmmie*  '^'’idual  tenants  might  be  undertaken  bv 

As  «vteS  fi01  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
missi,,iir.,m?  CS  °^.  'voocts  for  which  the  Estates  Com- 
timW  *tlajYe. either  to  find  u,  purchaser,  or  sell  the 
chasers  * C , me  up  the  land  amongst  tenant-pur- 
Couotv  m 1G  'mentioned  the  Dundrum  Weeds  in 
ipperar.y  And  the  Camel' n Woods  in  County 


Wexford,  which  are  situate  on  estates  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  the  Estates  Commissioners  .are  nego- 
tiating. 

The  Dundrum  Woods  form  part  of  the  Montalt 
Estate,  and  consist  of  one  large  block  of  700  acres,  and 
a number  of  smaller  woods  and  belts,  making  alto- 
gether a total  area  of  over  1,100  acres.  At  one  time 
these  woods  were  probably  as  well  managed  and  con- 
tained as  fine  timber  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  for  sport- 
ing purposes  had  the  highest  reputation.  Although 
a great  deal  of  the  more  valuable  timber  has  been 
removed,  there  still  remains  a large  quantity  of  oak, 
spruce,  beech,  and  other  trees,  the  commercial  value 
of  which  amounts  to  several  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  ground  varies  from  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  to  strong  loam  or  clay,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  highest  class  of  timber,  the  value  of  which 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  with  a station  at 
Dundrum,  passes,  through  the  centre  of  the  wooded 
area.  ^Tlie  surrounding  country  is  fairly  thickly 
populated,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  timber  is 
extremely  good,  a local  estate  saw-mill  having  been 
profitably  worked  for  many  years  until  quite  recently. 
The  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  these  woods 
has  greatly  retarded  the  work  of  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners in  taking  over  this  estate. 

Camolin  Woods,  in  County  Wexford,  form  part  of 
the  Foster  Estate,  and  stand  in  the  demesne  attached 
to  Camolin  Park  House.  These  consist  of  one  large 
block  of  about  500  acres,  and  a number  of  shelter  belts 
and  clumps  of  about  100  additional  acres.  About  50 
acres  of  the  latter  will  probably  be  thrown  into  hold- 
ings about  to  be  created  on  the  demesne,  but  efforts 
are  being  made  to  preserve  the  bulk  of  the  woods. 
The  timber  in  the  latter  varies  in  character  from 
scrub  oak  of  little  value  to  large  oak,  beech,  larch, 
Scots  pine,  and  other  timber  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality.  The  soil  over  the  greater  part  is  a fine,  well- 
drained  sandy  loam,  capable  of  growing  any  class  of 
timber,  and  a feature  of  the  existing  woods  is  the 
large  number  of  seedling  beech  which  have  come  up 
under  the  shade  of  the  older  trees,  and  which  will,  if 
preserved,  grow  into  a valuable  crop  after  the  mature 
timber  has  been  removed.  These  woods  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  Camolin  station  of  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern  Railway,  from  which  the  port  of  Wex- 
ford is  less  than  twenty  miles  distant.  The  local  de- 
mand for  timber  and  firewood  is  good,  and  both  here 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Dundrum  Woods,  the  commer- 
cial development  of  the  timber  crop  is  a matter  of 
importance  to  the  local  agricultural  population. 

These  instances  are  only  two  out  of  many  which 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future,  and  emphasise 
the  necessity  for  some  satisfactory  working  arrange- 
ment being  provided  for  between  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  some  Department  entrusted  with  the 
development  of  Irish  Forestry. 

The  following  is  a list  noted  during  the  course  of  the 
survey  of  localities  in  which  woods  have 
been  clear  felled  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  sites  of  which  still  remain  unplanted  : 


(c.)  Copy  of  Mr.  Forbes’s  Itinerary  from  14 th 
October  to  4 th  November,  1907,  indicating  the 
course  of  the  Survey. 

Monday,  14th  October. — Leave  Rathdrum  for  Water- 
ford. 

Tuesday,  15th  October. — Waterford  to  Dungarvan, 
to  Limerick  Junction  (two  days). 
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Thursday,  17th  October.— Limerick  Junction  to 
Kenmare,  to  Tralee  (two  days). 

Saturday,  19th  October.— Tralee  to  Ballvvaughan,  to 
Ennis,  to  Atihenry  (two  days). 

Monday,  21st  October.— A thenry  to  Maam  Cross,  to 
Westport  (two  days). 

Wednesday,  23rd  October.— Westport  to  Tubbercurry 
(two  days). 

Friday,  25th  October.— Tubbercurry  to  Donegal  (two 
days). 

Monday,  28th  October.— Donegal  to  Letterkenny 
(two  days). 


Wednesday,  30th  October. — Letterkenny  to  Strabane, 
to  Ballymena  (two  days). 

Friday,  1st  November. — Ballymena  to  Glens  of  An- 
trim, to  Belfast  (two  days). 

Monday,  4th  November. — Belfast  to  Mourne  Moun- 
tains, to  Dundalk  (two  days). 

(Note  by  Secretary. — Copies  of  this  itinerary  were 
furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  with  an 
intimation  that  if  any  members  of  the  Committee 
should  wish  to  join  Mr.  Forbes  in  any  of  the  inspec- 
tions, the  necessary  arrangements  would  be  made  by 
the  Secretary.) 


(4)— Surveys  of  Areas  selected  on  the  results  of  the  General  Survey,  as  specially  suitable  for  Afforestation, 
(a.) — Report. 


In  the  course  of  the  General  Survey  already  re- 
ported upon  areas  which  appeared  specially  suitable 
for  acquisition  in  the  event  of  any  scheme  of  affores- 
tation being  instituted  were  noted,  and  subsequent 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  areas  were  held,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  holders  to  part  with  their  title  or  right  to  the 
land  on  reasonable  terms. 

These  inquiries  were  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  John 
Cunningham,  late.  Resident  Inspector,  Irish  Land 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ellfson,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  instructions  issued  to 
these  gentlemen  were  to  the  effect  that  such  investi- 
gations should  be  made  as  would  be  necessary  in  the 
event  of  the  land  being  purchased.  Grazing  and 
other  rights  over  the  land  were  to  be  ascertained,  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  were  to  be  shown  on  the 
Ordnance  maps  of  the  district,  the  land  valued  on  an 
agricultural  basis,  and  the  price  at  which  the  owners 
would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  the  land  ascertained. 

In  all  about  twenty  areas  were  investigated  in  the 
above  manner.  In  ten  cases  the  owners  were  unwill- 
ing to  sell,  and  nothing  further  could  be  done  in  the 
matter.  In  the  remaining  ten  cases  either  the 
whole  or  considerable  portions  of  the  areas  were 
found  to  be  available  at  prices  which  were  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, t The  class  of  land  which  was  selected  for 
these  investigations  may  be  described  as  fairly  good 
grazing  land  for  sheep  or  store  cattle  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  of  an  average  annual  value  of  2s.  6 d.- 
5s.  per  acre.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  strictly  to  this  class  of  land, 
as  the  boundaries  of  individual  owner's  invariably 
follow  the  ridges  or  crests  of  hills  on  one  side  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  on  the  other.  In  acquir- 
ing any  large  and  compact  area,  therefore,  land 
must  be  acquired  which  is  either  useless  for  plant- 
ing purposes  on  account  of  its  exposure  and  sterility, 
or  which  falls  within  the  limit  of  good  agricultural 
land,  and  is  unplantable  on  economic  grounds.  This 
circumstance  points  to  the  necessity  for  a gradual  re- 
• adjustment  of  the  individual  portions  of  areas  ac- 
quired, so  that  good  land  may  be  reserved  for . agri- 
cultural purposes  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  use- 
less portions  eliminated  or  reserved  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, the  only  use  to  which  they  can  now  be  put. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  areas  was 
found  to  be  the  existence  of  grazing  rights  held  by 
small  holders  over  large  areas  of  mountain.  In 
many  cases  these  rights  are  of  little  value,  the  use 
made  of  them  extremely  limited,  and  their  existence 
constitutes  a serious  obstacle  to  all  forms  of  indivi- 


dual enterprise  in  land  development.  In  many  in- 
stances the  majority  of  the  right  holders  are  willing 
to  sell  their  rights,  but  the  refusal  of  one  or  two  to 
do  so  prevents  the  remainder  from  realising  the 
value  of  their  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ders large  tracts  of  land  unimprovable  in  any  form. 
Any  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  such  rights 
would  be  beneficent  to  all  rural  industries,  land  would 
facilitate  the  afforestation  of  mountain  districts  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

The  total  area  of  land  investigated  was  about 
50,000  acres,  and  the  area  found  to  be  available 
without  difficulty  was  nearly  20,000  acres,  of  which 
about  10,000  acres  were  in  Wicklow,  1,500  in  Car- 
low,  2,000  in  Waterford,  4,500  in  Cork,  and  1,500  in 
Down.  Individual  blocks  varied  from  4,500  to  about 
300  acres.  Smaller  areas  than  these  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  investigate  at  present.  It  was 
apparent,  however,  that  little  difficulty  would  be  en- 
countered in  obtaining  small  areas  of  100  to  300 
acres,  and  although  these  might  not  be  capable  of 
economical  working  alone,  their  administrative 
attachment  to  a larger  adjacent  area  might  easily 
be  effected  without  loss,  and  in  this  way  a forestry 
centre  could  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  class  of 
land  best  adapted  for  afforestation  acquired  without 
involving  the  purchase  of  land  needed  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  most  suitable  aim  investigated  by  Mr.  Ellison 
occupied  the  whole  of  two  adjoining  townlands  in 
County  Wicklow.  One  townland  consisted  of  about 
1,300  acres  of  land  made  up  principally  of  mountain 
and  woodland,  together  with’  a small  demesne.  The 
o tlier  townland  consisted  of  about  1,700  acres,  now 
used  as  a.  sheep  farm.  Both  townlands  form  a fairly 
compact  block  of  3,000  acres,  of  which  about  two 
thirds  may  be  considered  good  planting  land,  the  re- 
mainder being  too  high  and  exposed  for  growing  tim- 
ber. 

Of  the  areas  investigated  by  Mr.  Cunningham  a 
large  iarea  in  County  Cork,  consisting  of  four  'adjoin- 
ing townlands,  and  extending  altogether  to  over  4,000 
acres,  deserves  mention.  The  elevation  of  this  area 
reaches  about  1,300  feet,  and  the  ground  slopes  gently 
towards  the  south.  The  soil  is  a dry  heath-covered 
gravel,  practically  free  from  peat,  and  very  suiitabir 
for  growing  coniferous  timber,  and  already  carrying 
many  seedlings  of  Scots  pine,  birch,  etc.  No  hom- 
ings exist  on  three  of  tin;  townlands,  and  very  lit®1" 
use  is  made  of  tile  surface  for  grazing.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  (is  probably  .as  suitable  an  area  as  couW 
be  found  anywhere  in  Ireland. 


(b.) — Instructions  issued  by  direction  of  the  Committee  to  E.  Ellison  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  J.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  late  Resident  Inspector  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 


Departmental  Committee  ox 
Irish  Forestry, 

8th  November,  1907. 

INSPECTION  OF  PLANTABLE  AREAS. 
Mu.— 

Please  arrange  as  far  as  possible  to  conduct  your 
inspections  of  plantable  areas,  and  to  furnish  reports 
thereon,  with  regard  to  the  following  points:  — 


1.  Colouring  red  on  the  6 in.  Ordnance  Survey 
sheets  all  land  in  the  areas  which  could  be  purchase 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  numbering  each  area  in  tn 
order  in  which  inspected.  Sections  of  areas  to  .wui 
reference  is  made  in  the  reports  should  be  lettered 

" a,”  “ b,”  “ c,”  etc. 

2.  Indicating  by  a thick,  dotted,  or  broken  line  tjj® 
boundaries  which  you  think  should  be  followed  in 
event  of  purchase  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  area. 


t Copy  of  letter  issued  to  some  of  the  owners  of  areas  selected  as  suitable  for  afforestation  is  printed  at  page  269. 
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3.  Indicating  by  small,  red  crosses  all  land  ad- 
jacent to  or  adjoining  the  main  area  which  is  as  far 
as  you  can  judge  of  a similar  nature  to  the  latter. 


8.  Stating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  local  labour, 
and  the  character  of  any  small  holders  who  may  be 
living  on  the  area. 


Section 


4.  Furnishing  a detailed  statement  with  reference 
to  each  area,  setting  forth  the  names  of  individual 
owners,  occupiers,  and  holders  of  grazing,  turbary, 
and  other  rights,  distinguishing  between  those  willing 
or  unwilling  to  sell. 

5.  Stating  the  price  asked  or  expected  for  the  land, 
if  possible,  its  apparent  agricultural  value,  and  the 
Government  Valuation  of  each  area. 

6.  Describing  the  condition  of  existing  fences  on 
the  boundary  lines  of  each  area,  or  alongside  public 
roads  which  intersect  it,  and  the  class  of  fence  which 
would  be  most  suitable  under  the  existing  conditions. 

7.  Describing  the  condition  of  any  houses,  build- 
ings, or  other  erections  which  may  exist  on  the 
areas. 


9.  Stating  the  class  of  roads  leading  to  and  from 
the  area,  and  the  nearest  port  or  railway,  and  the 
distance. 

10.  Mentioning  any  other  details  which  may  be 
thought  of  importance. 

Areas  which  are  not  open  for  purchase  as  a whole, 
or  of  which  a small  portion  only  is  offered,  should 
be  marked  on  the  maps,  but  the  details  under  5-10 
inclusive  need  not  be  given. 

Maps  required  will  be  supplied  as  you  require  them 
upon  direct  application  to  T.  Butler,  Esq.,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland. 

A.  C.  Forbes. 


(c.) — Letter  to  Owners  of  Areas  selected  as  suitable  for  acquisition  for  forestry  purposes. 


Departmental  Committee  on 

Irish  Forestry, 

Orr i cbs  : — 18,  Lower  Baggot-stjrebt, 
Dublin, 

November,  1907. 

Sir  (or  Madam), — I am  directed  by  the  Committee 
on  Irish  Forestry  appointed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  informa- 
tion a copy  of  the  Minute  appointing  the  Committee, 
and  to  solicit  your  assistance  in  the  investigations 
which  they  are  at  present  making  regarding  the  con- 
ditions on  which  land  suitable  for  forestry  may  be 
acquired  for  public  purposes. 

As  you  will  observe,  the  Committee  are  not  em- 
powered to  purchase  lands  themselves,  but  they  are 
required  to  report  upon  the  financial  provisions  ne- 
cessary for  a comprehensive  scheme  of  afforestation 
in  Ireland. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  that  any  recommenda- 
tions of  a financial  nature  respecting  the  acquisition 
of  areas  for  forestry  that  they  may  see  their  way  to 
make,  shall,  ,as  far  as  practicable,  be  supported  by 
definite  information  regarding  the  terms  on  which 
such  lands  are  obtainable.  They  feel  that  their  re- 
commendations would  be  most  likely  to  have  practical 
effect  if  strengthened  by  evidence  indicating  that 
areas  of  land  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes 
of  the  scheme  above  referred  to  are  at  present  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  as  regards  purchase. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  you  may  be  able 
to  assist  them  in  this  matter,  as  they  are  .informed 


by  their  representative,  Mr. — , who  has  been 

making  inquiries  on  their  behalf  as  to  areas  of  land 
suitable  for  forestry  purposes,  that  you  would  prob- 
ably be  willing  to  sell  on  reasonable  terms  the  tract 
of  land  at  present  owned  by  you,  which  is  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map.  If  so,  the  Committee 
will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  make 
a provisional  offer  of  the  land  in  question  at  a stated 
price.  This  offer  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
strictly  confidential,  and  will  be  without  prejudice  to 
any  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  if  such 
should  Subsequently  ensue,  on  the  part  of  any  Body 
which,  as  the  result  of  the  Report  of  this  Committee, 
may  be  empowered  to  acquire  land  for  afforestation. 

It  will  be  a convenience  if  the  information  asked 
for  can  be  furnished  on  the  accompanying  Form.  It 
is  requested  that  this  Form  be  returned  to  me  in  the 
enclosed  envelope  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I am  to  add  that  your  kind  co-operation  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  Committee. 

I am, 

Sir  (or  Madam), 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Denis  J.  M'Grath, 

Secretary. 

To 


( Note  by  Secretary.— Beplies  containing  offers  of  lands  at  stated  prices  were  received  from  six  owners 
of  selected  areas,  amounting  to  a total  of  over  8,000  acres.  Other  offers  for  areas  amounting  to  about  12,000 
acres  were  also  received,  but  no  definite  prices  were  stated.) 


(5)  Survey  of  Woods  in  King’s  Co. 

f A^r?E' — ^le  winter  of  1907-8,  by  direction  of  the  Committee,  an  examination,  under  the  supervision 
. r"  y-  Forbes,  Esq.,  f.h.a.s.,  Forestry  Expert  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  made  of  the  woods 
Plantations  in  King’s  County  (selected  as  a representative  county  as  regards  woods),  for  the 
m'P°SU  of  ascertaining  (a.)  the  proportion  of  woodlands  lying  within  the  demesne  land  of  estates, 
U>)  the  proportion  lying  outside  demesne  lands,  (c)  the  number  and  individual  sizes  of  woods,  (d)  the 
classes  and  ages  of  the  trees  contained  in  them,  and  (e)  the  general  condition  of  all  woods  and  plantations 
Togards  the  stock  of  timber.  The  Tabular  Statement  on  the  next  page  (p.  270)  contains  the  results  of 
e surve>"  of  woods  in  this  county. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOODS*  IN  KING’S  COUNTY. 
CLASS  I.  (Well  Stocked  Woods.) 


SECTION  if. 


CLASS  II.  (Moderately  Stocked  Woods). 


Bkoadlb; 


Coniferous. 


Over  75 


lover  75 1 In  or  Out 
j years.  I Demesne. 


'Over  75 1 In  or  Out 

; years.  I Demesne. 


Totals, 


Total  Area  of  Class  II. = 1,043  Acres. 


CLASS  III.  (Badly  Stocked  Woods). 


CONIFEROUS. 


bver75 


( m.T75| 
years. 


Over  .76 
I years.  I 


acreb. 

12 


Totals, 


Total  Area  of  Class  III. 


SUMMARY. 


IN  DEMESNE. 
(39  Woods.) 


(41  Woods.) 


Total  Area  of  Class  I.. 


Totals 


Total 


Exclusivi 


small  clumps  and  shelter  belts. 
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CONIFEROUS. 

BHOADI.EAVED. 

MIXED. 

In  or  Out 
Demesne. 

1-25. 

»M0.  50-75.  “S’ 

ftSSt  i1* 

Over  75 

In  or  Out 
Demesne. 

1-25. 

25-50. 

50-75. 

S' 

■ 

i „/lyoo  1 norp<> 

!icres 

Out, 

aoies. 

20 

Out, 

10 

200 

11 

10 

30 

11 

150 

100 

100 

40 

200 

20 

10  ! 25 

In, 

Out, 

28 

■1  3 

Out 

140 

In. 

170 

30 

40  j 

In, 

20 

134 

179  25  23 

! i 1 

320 

180 

389 

635 

Total  Area  of  Class  L=l,885  Acres. 
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APPENDIX  17. 

Queries  issued  by  the  Committee. 


(i)  Copy  of  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Estates  Commissioners. 


Departmental  Committee  on 
Irish  Forestry, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 
Dublin,  10th  October,  1907. 

Sm, 

I am  directed  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
.Irish  Forestry  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  informa- 
tion a copy  of  the  Minute  appointing  the  Committee, 
and  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  required,  among  other  matters,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  means  whereby,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  existing  woods 
: may  be  preserved  and  lands  suitable  for  forestry  ac- 
quired for  public  purposes. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  desire  to  procure 
some  particulars  with  regard  to  the  location,  area, 
and  present  condition  of  existing  woodlands,  and  of 
lands  suitable  for  planting,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
be  informed  whether  the  Estates  Commissioners  will 
bo  so  good  as  to  assist  them  in  this  matter  by  obtain- 
ing from  their  Inspectors  replies  to  the  queries  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  form,  and  by  forwarding 
these  replies  to  me  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  at  as 
early  a date  as  practicable.  I am  to  add  that  the 


particulars  which  the  Committee  desire  at  the  present 
stage  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  hope  the  Inspec- 
tors may  be  in  a position,  from  the  general  know- 
ledge which  they  have  of  their  respective  districts,  to 
supply  the  information  without  having  to  conduct 
any  special  investigations  for  the  purpose.  What  is 
aimed  at  is  an  approximate  statement  approaching  to 
exactness  as  far  as  the  Inspector  can  make  it. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Inspector  should  in- 
clude in  his  report  a concise  statement  of  the  extent 
and  location  of  his  district,  sufficiently  detailed  to 
enable  the  Committee  subsequently  to  identify  the 
land  reported  upon. 


I am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Denis  J.  M'Grath, 

The  Secretary, 

Estates  Commissioners, 

Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin. 

(Note  by  Secretary. — A similar  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.) 


(2)  Copy  of  Advertisement  inserted  in  the  Newspapers. 


Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland  to  report  upon  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  Forestry  in  Ireland 
are  at  present  instituting  inquiries  with  regard  to 

(1)  the  location,  area,  and  existing  condition  of  lands 
in  Ireland  which  are  either  lying  waste  or  only 
partially  utilised  for  agricultural,  or  grazing  pur- 
P°ses>  and  which  might  be  used  for  planting;  and 

(2)  the  extent  and  condition  of  existing  woodlands. 
The  Committee  desire  to  give  Public  Notice  that 

they  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  to  consider 
written  statements  from  any  persons  or  bodies  who 
may  desire  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  informa- 
tion regarding  lands  of  the  nature  above  referred  to, 
provided  that  such  statements  are  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee,  18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 


Dublin,  prior  to  the  5th  November,  1907,  on  the  pre- 
scribed Form,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

(By  Order), 

Denis  J.  M'Grath, 

• Secretary. 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin,  12t/i.  October,  1907. 

(Note  by  Secretary.— The  foregoing  advertisement 
was  inserted  once  in  the  following  newspapers 
and  periodicals : — Freeman’s  Journal,  Irish  Times. 
Daily  Express,  Daily  Independent,  Belfast  News- 
Letter,  Northern  Whig,  Belfast  Irish  News,  Ulster 
Guardian,  Cork  Examiner,  Cork  Constitution,  Irish 
Farming  World,  Farmer’s  Gazette,  Irish  Homestead . 
and  The  Field.) 


<3)  Queries  as  set  forth  on  the  Form  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter  and  Advertisement. 


(1.)  What  is  the  approximate  extent  or  proportion 
wliiia*  • 011  ,-^states  coming  under  your  observation, 
for  .-S  e,itllel;  lyin«  waste  or  only  partially  utilised 
u.  . ^cultural  or  grazing  purposes,  and  which  n ' ’ 


night 


be  used  for  planting?  ’ 

iiroh'j^liUM event  of  such  land  existing,  is  there  any 
500  nr  lts  being  obtained  in  compact  blocks  of 

p i a 1?Ure  aci'es  1,1  extent,  and  if  so  at  what  price 

fai^as  ^ lS  t:Ile  Prese»t  condition  of  such  land,  as 
mg  pof^s  C“U  ““ember,  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ed £lleJ0Sure>  grazing  rights,  etc. 

^ *•  cond,ition>  e-V;  slope,  surface 

Oetation,  absence  or  presence  of  peat,  or 
(,.\  _ -tagnaiit  moisture,  etc. 

(A  n?'£e  ofr  elevation  above  sea-level. 

W Dlstance  from  Railway,  Canal,  or  Port? 


(4.)  What  is  the  approximate  extent  and  condition 
of  existing  timber — 

(«.)  Plantations  above  100  acres  in  extent, 

(b.)  Plantations  lor  purposes  of  shelter,  orna- 
ment, etc.,  on  Estates  coming  under  your 
observation  ? 


(5. ) To  what  extent  is  timber  felling  proceeding : — 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  woods  or  plantations  bought 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts ; or 
( b .)  In  connection  with  which  negotiations  for 
purchase  are  proceeding. 


(6.)  To  what  extent  is  timber  on  holdings  bought 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  being  felled  by  tenant 
purchasers  ? 
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Replies  from  the  Irish  Land  Commission’s  Inspectors  regarding  the  Queries  of  the  Committee  relative 
to  woodlands  and  lands  suitable  for  planting. 


(i)  Report  of  S.  Wil.on,  Esq.,  Resident  Inspector,  Lend  Commission,  on  the  replies  received  from  the 
' ' p Irish  Land  Commission’s  Inspectors. 


I have  read  the  replies  of  the  Inspectors  to  the 
queries*  forwarded  to  them,  and  have  endeavoured 
} firm  omimnarmw  schedule  the  lnfot- 


to  summarise  in  the  accompanying  schedule  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Inspectors. 

From  an  examination  of  these  replies,  it  would 
appear  that  the  approximate  extent  of  lands  suit- 
able for  planting  on  estates  coming  undei  the 
observation  of  Inspectors  in  the  counties  named  heit- 
after  is  somewhere  between  5 per  cent,  and  3U  pa 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  estates.  The  counties 
arc:  Londonderry,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Cavan, 


('  The^fn^pectors  are  agreed  that,  in  order  to  utilise 
these  lands  to  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
it,  would  be  necessary  to  incur  a large  expenditure  on 
surface  drainage,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  planting  as  a means 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  tenants  and  occu- 


On  this  point  one  of  the  Inspectors  states: 

“ So  far  as  the  owners  are  concerned  1 think 
there  would  lie  no  serious  difficulty  encountered 
The  most  serious  obstacle  would  probably  be 
from  the  adjoining  tenants,  who  have  beta 
rights  of  pasturage  from  time  immemorial;  those 
Hvhts  being  of  a very  trivial  and  intrinsically 


valueless  kind,  but  yet  of  great  relative  importance 
to  small  occupiers  who  are  trembling  neal'1the1‘1V 
of  physical  starvation.  On  nearly  all  the  lands 
suited  to  planting  there  are  grazing  rights 

Another  Inspector  states  that  Several  blocks 
of  from  100  to  200  acres  could  be  obtained,  but  none 
s„  extensive  as  500  acres  without  causing  incon- 
venience and  probable  injury  to  many  of  the  ton- 


ing. The  axe  and  saw  are  never  cool  in  their  work 
of  spoliation,  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to 
vandalism.  The  Valley  of  the  Blackwater,  once 
notorious  for  the  beauty  of  its  wooded  slopes,  seems 
doomed  to  be  dismantled  of  its  attractiveness. 
When  Kanturk  was  sold  under  the  Ashbourne  Act 
it  was  nestling  in  timber.  The  landlord  reserved 
his  right  to  the  latter  and  left  nude  stumps.” 
While,  with  regard  to  other  counties,  ho  states 
that  he  lias  not  observed  any  signs  of  timber-felling. 

Speaking,  generally,  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
the  majority  of  the'  Inspectors  are  of  opinion  that 
timber-felling  is  carried  on  extensively  on  lands  pur- 
chased or  in  course  of  purchase  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts.  One  of  the  Inspectors  observes:— 

“ (5)  A considerable  amount  of  felling  is  going 
on  all  over  the  country.  This  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
attributable  in  any  important  degree  to  the  wood- 
lands being  pm-chased  under  the  Land  Acts.  It  is 
almost  entirely  caused  by  the  owners’  effort  to 
realise  the  highest  sale  price.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  soil  of  a wood  be  value  for  £5  per  aero 
and  the  timber  worth  £50,  the  Land  Commission 
could  not  advance  any  considerable  sum  over  the 
soil  value  of  that  wood  on  such  a liquid  security  as 
timber,  and  the  vendor  is  reluctant  to  sell  both  soil 
and  crop  for  such  a sum  as  the  Land  Commission 
could  advance,  having  regard  to  the  security. 
Again,  the  timber  may  be  mature,  and,  if  so,  no 
great  State  sei-vice  is  done  by  preventing  the  owner 
cutting  and  selling,  although  I think  it  highly 
desirable  and  equitable  that  the  State  should  have 
power  to  compel  the  planting  of  young  trees  in  lieu 
of  matui-e  ones,  say,  three  to  one.” 

On  the  question  raised  at  (6)  the  majority  of  the 
Inspectors  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  tenant-pur- 


venienco  and  probable  congested--”  chasers  are  felling  timber  which  is  mature  and  which 

^utS’  adds.— "Some  estates  con-  interferes  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  hold- 


2S  “ I?  So  onneSio!.  an  I-peotor  states 


net  be  obtained  in  large  blocks,  and  until  the  to 


not  ue  ootauieu  m ; . , , 

barv  (averaging  about  three  feet  deep)  has  been 
removed  the  price  at  which  tire  land  could  be  ol> 
. , . i.i  u „„r.vAfita1*lp  for  nlantmg. 


tained  would  render  it  unprofitable  for  planting.” 
In  contrast  bi  the  foregoing  an  Inapeptor 
states:— “No  greater  boon  could  be  conferred 


S\an  the  reafforesting  of  these  large  tracts  (in  Cork 
Kerry  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Sligo  and  Roscommon) 
practically  worthless  in  their  present  condition 
In  fixing' rents  on  holdings  to  which  were  “ttadied 
rrrazin"  rights  on  mountain  and  mom  land  I nev-i 
put  more  than  1*.  per  acre  on  the  b^tof^t^nd  m 
many  instances  as  low  as  3d.  per  acre.  He  also 
states  that  “ a great  deal  of  the  waste  land  suit- 
able for  planting  is  rented  from  2s.  to  5s.per  a««- 
and  would  be  better  employed  growing  good,  hard- 
wood timber  than  practically  starving  store  cattle 
and  sheep.”  , 


“ (6)  I have  encountered  no  general  felling  of 
timber  by  tenant-purchasers,  although  in  a few 
cases  they  may  have  acted  recklessly.  It  is  only  the 
natural  rebound  from  the  very  stringent  conditions 
of  the  tenure,  as  regards  timber,  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  and  with  a little  restraint  and  direction  it  will 
not  assume  serious  proportions.” 

Some,  however,  of  the  Inspectors  assert  that  there 
wilful  destruction. 


On  the  general  question  of  forestry,  I append  the 
following  extracts  from  the  replies  of  the  Inspectors: 
(a.)  “ I am  convinced  that  tree  planting  would  be 
much  more  general  but  for  the  bad  example  and 


much  more  general  but.  for  the  bad  example  and 
disheartening  effect  of  the  many  failures  which  are 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  country,  and  which,  n 
the  majority  of  instances,  can  be  traced  to  one  or 
other  or  a combination  of  the  following  causes: 
Inadequate  fencing;  inattention  after  planting, 
damage  by  hares  and  rabbits ; neglect  of  thinning^ 


, - ■ „ c„wtote  it  will  be  seen  damage  bv  hares  and  rabbits ; neglect  ot  tninmi-g, 

From  the  accompanyi  g . several  counties  insufficient  drainage;  unsuitable  varieties  of  trees- 

that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  ™ X™  and  insufficient  area  when  situation  is  expend- 


which  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors,  be  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose  of  afforesting,  and  that  under 
properlv  prepared  schemes  several  of  the  estates ^ would 
provide  facilities,  not  only  for  experimental,  but  also 


Widespread  instruction  by  pamphlet  and  lecture. 


'"’orthetiiTtoS  at  4 („)  til.  Inspectors  rightly 
assume  that  plantations  within  demesnes  are  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  and  in  most  instance,  then 
replies  point  almost  to  an  entire  absence  of  laige 
tracts  of  “outlying”  plantations. 

The  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  is  divided  as  to  the 
extent,  and  condition  of  plantations  for  purposes  of 
shelter,  ornament,  etc.,  but  on  most  estates  coming 
under  review  there  appears  to  be  a considerable  extent 
of  such  plantations,  and  they  are  apparently  fairly 
woll  treated,  but  are  not  increasing  in  extent. 

With  regard  to  Question  (5)  (a)  one  of  the  Inspec- 
tors. speaking  of  County  Cork,  states:  — 


might  do  much  towards  removing  the  genera 
apathy  and  prejudice  which  at-  present  exist. 

(b.)  “The  queries  seem  to  point-  entirely  in  * 1 ‘ 
direction  of  departmental  or  communal  plan  1 o' 
and  both  of  these,  policies  have  my  sympathy, 
each  will,  T think,  be  productive  of  good  ■ .***  ,.r 
in  certain  localities,  while  in  certain  localities, 
local  reasons,  one  or  both  will  fail-  - * ‘-i 


local  reasons,  one  or  both  win  re*1-  - n 
auxiliary  method  I would  suggest  that  the  - , 

individual  planter  should  be  encourage 

assisted  by  prizes  or  by  the  remission  of 


“ Ornamental  timber,  mature  and  unripe  hardwood, 
growing  within  demesne  walls,  is  rapidly  disappear- 


A-c. , Ac.,  as  onlv  bv  this  means  will  tbe  poor  a 
of  North  Meath,  Longford,  Leitrim,  Aorta  ^ 
common,  and  Fermanagh  be  touched,  tot  ,jolB 
land  is  mainly  tenanted  and  the  holding 
and  small,  so  that  a Department  could 
acquire  sufficient  area  to  usefully  operate. 


* The. queries  are  printed  on  page  271.  Appendix  17,  document  (3\ 
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(c.)  “I  think  the  farmers  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  make  small  plantations  on  their 
holdings,  by  means  of  loans  at  a low  rate  of  in- 
terest. A great  deal  of  the  present  hedgerow  timber 
is  bound  to  go  in  ordinary  course,  and  I see  no 
chance  of  its  being  replaced.  The  question  of 
planting  should  be  specially  brought  under  the 
farmer’s  notice,  if  possible  by  a competent  person, 
who  would  explain  to  him  how  to  set  about  getting 
a loan  for  the  purpose,  and  would  also  advise  as 
to  the  test  portion  of  his  farm  to  plant  and 
the  best  kind  of  timber  to  put  in.  There  are  a 
great  many  small  bits  of  ground  scattered  through 
the  country,  growing  little  or  nothing  at  present, 
which  if  planted  and  taken  care  of  by  the  present 
occupier  would  pay  the  future  ones  well. 


The  solitary  trees  that  are  found  growing  in  the 
fields  here  and  there,  especially  on  large-sized  hold- 
ings, will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  dis- 
appear, and  I see  no  chance  of  any  effort  being 
made  to  replace  them.  In  many  instances  such 
timber  was  a great  improvement  to  the  general 
appearance  of  tile  country ; I don’t  think  any 
ordinary  farmer  would  think  of  planting  such  now, 
but  might  be  glad  to  plant  an  acre  here  or  there  for 
shelter  belts  and  after  use.” 


(Signed),  S.  Wilson, 


28 th  November,  1907. 


Section  B. 
APPENDIX  18. 


(2)  Summary  of  Replies  received  from  the  Irish  Land  Commission  Inspectors. 


(«■ ) Lands  suitable  for  ‘planting. 
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Appendix  18. 

(a.)  Lunds  suitable  for  planting— continued. 


County. 

Approximate  area  of  laud  • 
lying  waste  which  j 
might  he  used  for ! 
planting. 

1 Present  condition  oflands  referred  to 
Approximate  area  of  in  < 1)  and  (2)  with  reference  to  : - 

P compae  t blocks,  (a)  Enclosure,  grazing  rights,  Ac. , 

with  price  per  (i)  Surface  condition,  &e. 

acre  at  which  (<■)  Range  of  elevation  ; 

thev  might  be  «7)  Distance  from  rail,  canal,  or 

obtained.  P°r*. 

Name  of  Owner  of  Estate 
upon  which  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  (1)  and  (2) 
are  situate. 

(3.) i 

King’s, 

j 

170  acres  at  £1  10s.  (a)  Enclosed,  ..  ■ •; 

#n  „(.[•(,.  ! (6)  Limestone  upland,  dry  moor,  and  , 

natural  wood. 

\ (d)  Birr  Station,  3 miles. 

Mr.  Vaughan. 

Do.,  . . 

Thousands  of  acres  suit- 
able for  planting. 

1 (o)  Not  enclosed.  Tenants  have  tur-  j 

bary  and  grazing  rights. 

! ( b ) Heathy  and  green  pasture  on  dry  ■ 
moor  over  brownstone  rock.  j 

1 (<f)  Railways,  2 to  13  miles  ; canals  con-  , 

Lord  Boss  and  reps.  Major 
Bernard  are  principal 
owners. 

Galway, 

Do., 

Large  tracts  of  unenclosed 
fountain  grazing. 

£3  or  £4  per  acre.  1 (<f)  4 miles  irom  Ardrahan,  . . j 

: (n)  The  tenants  have  the  grazing  rights  | 

over  the  mountain  at  present.  ! 

Count  Blake, 

J,  D.  Daly  and  It.  Gal- 
braith Estates  (sold 
under  Irish  Land  Act, 
1903). 

Do., 

Large  tract  in  townland 
of  Dcrrydonnell. 

— 

| Miss  French,  who  is  ne- 
gotiating sale  of  estate 
under  Irish  Land  Act, 
1903. 

Do., 

Large  enclosed  tract,  of 
moory  grazing  (with 
some  plantations)  near 
Killimor,  Dallinasloc. 

; 

j M.  .1.  Monahan. 

I 

Mayo'aud  Connemara, 

Thousands  of  acres, 

Prom  Os.  to  40s.  an  i (a)  Wire  fences  withdropperswo^dbe 
, required  ; a great  deal  in  owner  s 

i hands,  and  let  on  grazing  lettings. 

(b ) Mostly  hilly,  with  moory  and  peaty 

! surface,  interspersed  with  largo 

areas  of  bogs,  which  would  rc- 
! quire  drainage. 

(c)  From  sea-level  up.  . . 

; ul)  A great  deal  fairly  convenient,  and 
! contiguous  to  Clitden,  Westport, 

and  AcliiU  lines,  and  Clifden, 
Cleggan, Westport,  Belmullet,  and 
Ballina  ports. 

1 

* 

(6.)  Existing  Woodlands. 
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(c).  Felling  of  Timber  on  lands  sold  or  in  course  of  sale  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  with  the  Inspector's 
remarks  thereon. 
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remarks  thereon — continued. 


Instances  of  the  failing  of  Timber  by  Vendors  under  the  Land  Purch 


Name  in  full  of  Estate, 
and  County  or  Counties  in 
which  it  is  situate. 


articulars  of  the  felling  of  timber,  specifying  in 
each  case  the  approximate  acreage  covered  by  the 
woods  which  have  been  felled. 


Hilltowu  portion  of  the 
Dowushire  Estate,  in 
the  county  of  Down. 


Kinahaila  plantation,  160  acres,  in  the  townland  of 
Coward;  Ordnance  Sheet  48.  Moneyscalp  plan- 
tation, 22  acres,  in  the  townland  of  Moneyscalp ; 
Ordnance  Sheet  43.  A considerable  portion  of 
this  estate  has  been  sold  under  the  1003  Act,  and 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  sale  of 
the  remainder. 


Gerard  Bird,  co.  Fermanagh  i 
The  Drapers’  Co.,  co.  Derry.  I 
Win.  Auckotill,  co.  Mon-  , I 

Col.  **!'.*"  Mansfield,  co.  j | 
Donegal.  > 

H.  Cl.  Murray-Stewart,  oo.  | | 
Donegal. 

Duke  of  Abercorn,  co.  ; 
Donegal. 

William  Clilmour.  co.  Derry.  | 
W.  F.  Bigger,  Londonderry, 


n my  inspection  of  this  estate  I found  a very  small 
strip  of  a few  perches  of  plantation  nad  been 
removed  on  the  holding  occupied  by  llliam 
John  Gray,  Donnydeade.  On  another  farm, 
occupied  by  J.  R.  M‘ Donald,  Tempanroe,  a 
number  of  large  trees  were  felled.  These  were 
principally  in  the  hedgerows.  This  tenant  said 
he  would  plant  young  trees  instead.  At  another 
place  about  half-a-mile  out  of  Dungannon, 
large  jj — — * 


„ These  had  been  growing 

n the  fence  along  county  road  at  Coolhill.  This 
s all  the  felling  of  timber  I havi 
mless  some  stop  can  be 
nore  destruction  may  oc 
tale,  I believe,  for  timber 


there  is  a ready 
particular  place. 


^ve  or  si ; acres  sold  bv  vendor  to  a timber  merchant 
who  paid  cash,  but  had  not  commenced  felling  ai 
date  of  my  inspection,  several  months  ago. 


R.  S.  Smith,  co.  Cavan,  . 


About  5 acres  sold  by  vendor,  by  public  auction  i 
November  last,  for  cash,  and  about  2 J acres  ■ 
which,  are  already  felled. 


Small  isolated  plantations  scattered  about  over 
estate.  The  land  on  which  the  trees  were  or 
are  growing  is  beiug  sold  to  adjoining  tenants. 
Cannot  give  area,  but  the  acreage  would  be 


S About  30  acres 
The  wood  w 
mature 


1e  in  full  of  Estate, 

and  County  or  Counties  ii 
,-liich  it  is  situate. 


i Particulars  of  the  felling  of  timber,  specifying  ^ 
each  case  the  approximate  acreage  covered  by 
the  woods  which  have  been  felled.  Cases  of  the 
felling  of  hedgerow  timber  should  be  mentioned, 


Congested  Districts  Board  \ Plantations  being  cleared  l*i°*  ated^tina 


(Comyn).-co.  Galwa; 


(formerly  untenanted)  to  migrated  tenants. 
Cannot  give  area.  From  recollection,  would  say 
about  20  acres  at  least. 


“ Curly’s  Wood  ” sold  to  an 
'''English  firm  who  are  just  starting  to  fell  the 
timber.  Sold  for  £500.  This  wood  was,  it  is 
believed,  actually  sold  some  years  ago  wnen 
estate  was  in  the  Laud  Judge’s  Court,  and  before 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  purchased  what 
was  not  sold  at  that  time.  Also  belt  of  planta- 
tion along  both  " ' 

v being  sold 


. Bolton, 
Samuel  Brizzle, 
Johu  M‘ Shane, 
i John  M‘ Carroll, 

I John  Cassidy, 
Charles  M’Grath, 
Joseph  Collins, 
Robert  Graham, 
i John  Kinney, 


Do., 


Moneygrau, 

Movanagher, 
Knockneill, 
Swatragh,  . . 


Capt.  G.  Lyle,  co.  Donegal,  Cutting  plantations  and  selling  the  ti 


Ironmongers'  Co.,  co.  Cutting  hedgerow  tin! 


irs'  Co.,  co.  Derry,  f Cutting  hedgerow 


. Cutting  plantations  and  hedgerow  timber. 


n Grimshaw-Bigger  About  3 acres  felled  at  date  of  inspection,  several 
Londonderry.  months  ago. 


Lord  AimaBy,  co.  Long- 
ford. 


Large  woods  in  townland  of  Kntbcline  and  °tta 
near  Lanesborough.  Timber  sold  by  tenautp" 
chasers.  Cannot  give  area,  limber  in  pro 


Harter,  Galway- 


entire  plantation  was  cut  down,  ana 


ed  by  the  tenant  purchasers 
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APPENDIX  19. 


Sbotion  Ji. 
appendix  19. 


Replies  received  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  Inspectors  regarding  the  Queries*  of  the 
Committee  relative  to  Woodlands  and  Lands  suitable  for  Planting. 

lit  List  of  Plantations  on  Congested  Districts  Boards’s  Estates  proposed  to  be  sold  to  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Doran,  Chief  Land  Inspector  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  g.  2167.) 


* The  queries  are  printed  at  page  271,  Appendix  17,  document  (3). 
§ Tenants  have  rights  of  grazing  over  these  plantations. 
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(2)  Supplementary  Statements. 


Suction 

Appendix 


C.  Perceval  Bolton,  Esq., 

Brook  Lodge,  Halfway  House, 

W aterford. 


ing  it  for  firewood,  even  removing  trees  not  inter- 
fering with  agricultural  pursuits,  but  a great  benefit 
as  shelter  to  their  stock,  which  are  all  out-fed. 


There  is  a wood  of  about  150  acres  called  Mount 
Bolton  on  the  old  Ordnance  Maps  (but  Crehanagh  on 
the  new  survey),  about  lg  miles  from  Carrick-on-Suir 
station,  and  close  to  the  River  Suir.  It  is  com- 
posed of  oak  and  birch  ; parts  of  it  have  been  thinned 
from  time  to  time.  I have  it  in  my  own  hands  at 
present ; the  rest  of  the  estate  has  been  sold  to  the 
tenants,  and  I intend1  selling  this  as  soon  as  the 
tenants’  sales  have  been  completed ; and  as  I saw  the 
advertisement  in  the  Irish  Times,  I thought  I would 
let  you  know  about  this  wood. 


1 have,  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  Horticultural 
Instructor,  which  includes  giving  advice  and  aid  as 
to  planting  shelter-belts  of  forest  trees,  found  a great 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  who  recently  purchased 
their  holdings,  to  plant  any  waste  lands  which  have 
come  into  their  possession  if  they  get  support  and 
encouragement  from  some  source. 


13 th  November,  1907. 


October  17  th,  1907. 


R.  Clayton  Care w , Esq. 

Ballindud  House,  Waterford. 


The  Waterford  Rural  District  (No.  1)  contains 
about  half-a-dozen  important  residential  demesnes 
which  are  well  wooded,  but  no  skill  whatever  is 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  woods,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  entirely  neglected.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  forestry  and  woodcraft 
both  on  the  part  of  owners  and  workitieii. 


Outside  the  residential  demesnes  the  country  is 
practically  denuded  of  trees.  The  few  “clumps” 
that  exist  tend  to  disappear  as  land  purchase  ex- 
tends, being  cut  down  for  fuel  and  to  prevent  shad- 
ing on  pasture  or  arable  land.  Farmers,  almost 
without  exception,  possess  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  economic  value  of  timber  or  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  plantations  generally.  I believe  there  is  a 
very  ample  supply  of  land  possessing  little  or  no 
economic  value  in  this  district,  particulars  of  which 
could  be  easily  ascertained,  and  which  could  be  ac- 
quired by  the  State  in  considerable  areas  .four  plant- 
ing end  management  under  expert  control. 


If  the  above  suggestions  were  carried  out,  not  only 
would  these  State-owned  woods  prove  valuable  as 
schools  of,  and  object  lessons  in,  forestry  to  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  where  utter  ignorance  at 
present  prevails,  but  they  would  give  employment 
both  now,  and  still  more  in  Hie  future,  at  a time  of 
year  when  work  is  slack.  The  supply  of  cheap  home- 
grown  timber  would  tend  to  increase  as  time  went 
on.  Shelter-belts  could  be  created,  and,  provided  the 
woods  were  managed  on  proper  lines,  a good  profit 
hereafter  could  hardly  fail  to  be  realised. 


I believe  the  matter  to  be  one  of  unquestionable 
urgency,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  look  to  private  in- 
dividuals (either  by  a system  of  bonuses  or  other- 
use)  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated.  Recent 
lunges  in  land  tenure  and  absence  of  any  know- 
“e  °l  arboriculture  on  commercial  lines  would 
il"?  any  scheme  based  on  individual  effort  quite 
oorcive  under  existing  conditions. 

October  18  th.  1907. 


Courthouse,  Nenagh. 


drwl  , a,cfoss  people  who  sold  two  and  three  hun- 
Dlant  P,°Un<*  worth  of  timber  and  did  not  so  far 
tenant® ne  i e‘  • Kiloskelane,  Templemore,  the 
are  clearing  the  lands  of  all  timber  and  sell- 


C.  M.  Curtin,  Esq., 

Stagmount,  Rockchapel, 

Abbeyfeale. 

Some  very  good  land  for  growing  timber  would  be 
obtained  in  this  district  for  a small  price  in  lots  of 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres,  without  compulsory 
powers.  The  occupiers  in  some  cases  would  give  land 
gratis  for  planting  shelter  belts.  Some  sheltered 
glens  which  seem  to  be  adopted  by  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose abound  in  the  district.  The  land  is  dry  enough 
to  produce  timber  in  mostly  all  places  where  it  could 
be  acquired,  without  drainage. 


James  Dermot  Daly,  Esq., 

Castle  Daly,  Loughrea, 

Co.  Galway. 

I desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  a large  tract  of  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood which  is  eminently  suitable  for  forestry 
purposes.  This  tract  of  land  is  portion  of  the  Castle 
Daly  Estate,  which  was  sold  last  year  to  the  Estates 
Commissioners  under  Section  6 of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1903.  It  is  situated  in  South  Galway,  about 
ten  miles  from  Loughrea,  and  about  six  miles 
from  Gort.  As  part  of  the  estate  sold  consisted  of 
mountain  holdings,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  an 
improvement  scheme.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
moving  the  occupiers  of  the  uneconomic  mountain 
holdings,  to  better  land.  This  scheme  is  at  present 
being  carried  out  in  an  admirable  manner  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and  several  of  the.  mountain 
tenants  have  already  been  moved  from  the  mountain 
and  given  new  holdings  of  good  land  lower  down. 
When  further  unoccupied  land  becomes  available,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  remaining  occupiers  should 
also  be  moved,  as  the  land  which  they  hold  at  present 
is  unsuitable  for  tillage.  When  this  improvement  has 
Been  effected,  as  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  an  area 
of  about  2,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  could  be  made 
available,  freed  from  adverse  rights.  Of  this  area, 
at  least  1,000  acres  are  suitable  for  forestry  purposes. 
I am  advised  that  the  conditions  of  soil  and  aspect 
are  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  timber. 

I suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  remaining  occu- 
piers have  been  moved  to  better  holdings  this  large 
area  should  be  immediately  acquired  from  the  Estates 
Commissioners  by  the  Forestry  Authority  and  gradu- 
ally afforested. 

Furthermore,  there  are  large  woods  on  estates  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  area  to  which  I refer.  If  these 
estates  are  sold  it  is  most  important  that  the  woods 
thereon  should  be  preserved.  Their  destruction  would 
be  simply  deplorable.  I suggest,  then,  that  if  the 
estates  are  sold  the  woods  should  be  acquired  by  the 
Forestry  Authority,  and  worked  conjointly  with  the 
afforestation  scheme  on  the  Castle  Daly  Estate. 

I submit  that  this  matter  is  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. The  scheme  could  be  undertaken  at 
a very  small  expenditure,  and  the  existing  woods,  if 
available,  would  be  a source  of  income  from  the  start. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a place  where  a forestry  scheme  could  be 
put  into  operation  more  advantageously  than  here. 

March,  1908. 
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J.  Ernest  Grubb,  Esq.,  j.p., 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

IZth  December,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  yours  of  11th  instant; 
I now  enclose  some  more  information  for  your  Com- 
mittee. I may  add  to  the  tabular  statement  that  the 
county  horticulturalist  informs  me  that  the  applica- 
tions for  trees  for  this  season’s  planting  far  exceed 
the  quantity  planted  last  season. 

In  each  season  very  many  trees  were  obtained  direct 
by  the  planters  from  the  nurserymen,  and  our  horti- 
culturalist only  superintended  the  planting ; our 
committee  did  not  provide  the  trees,  lienee  this  large, 
but  unknown,  quantity  should  be  added  to  the 
enclosed  tabular  statement. 

Further,  several  planters,  as  Lord  Ormonde,  the 
representatives  of  Count  Moore,  Lord  Donoughmore, 
&c.,  &c.,  planted  extensively,  and  of  course  these 
plantings  are  not  in  the  tabular  return. 

The  trees  planted  by  farmers  were  mainly  as  belts 
to  shelter  cattle  ; a few  plantations  of  a quarter  to 
half  an  acre  were  made.  Most  of  the  planting  super- 


intended lias  been  in  and  near  the  Suir  valley,  say, 
between  Banslia  and  Carrick-on-Suir. 

Mr.  Peacocke,  nurseryman,  &c.,  Clonmel,  states 
that  he  has  supplied  during  the  last  three  seasons  a 
total  of  nearly  one  million  trees,  mostly  larch,  for 
planting  in  the  South  Riding.  Other  firms  have  also 
supplied  large  quantities.  I am  informed  that  three 
landlords  are  arranging  to  plant  sixty-six  acres  this 
season,  and  in  this  is  not  included  what  may  be 
planted  by  Lords  Ormonde  and  Donoughmore.  One 
farmer  proposes  to  plant  twenty  acres  if  he  can 
obtain  a loan  to  do  so  on  favourable  terms,  and  two 
farmers  are  about  planting  one  acre  each  this  season. 

You  will  understand  that  all  these  remarks  apply 
to  County  Tipperary  South  Riding.  I reside  within 
the  bounds  of  the  County  Waterford,  and  I regret  to 
say  that  in  this  district  of  this  county  little  or  no 
planting  is  being  done. 

I am,  yours  truly. 

J.  Ernest  Grubb. 

Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


(Tabular  Statement  referred  to  in  foregoing  letter.) 

Trees,  &c.,  purchased  by  Tipperary  South  Riding  Committee  of  Agriculture. 


- 

Austrian 

Spruce. 

ji.  M 

Douglas 

Pine. 

Scotch  Fir. 

Alder, 

Beech. 

Silver  Fir.  | <|g£X 

1905-6, 

300 

695 

4,205 

320 

•460 

100 

100 

— 2,507 

1900-7. 

1,540 

2,532 

12,935 

312 

1,845 

- 

2,085  4,306 

Total  for  1905-6,  S,GS7.  Total  for  1900-7,  25.655. 


S.  M.  Macrory, 

Limavady,  'Londondbr ry, 

4th  December,  1907. 

Sir, — Reading  the  evidence  given  before  your  Com- 
mission on  Forestry,  it  lias  occurred;  to  myself  and  my 
friends  that  if  the  Government  mean  to  take  up  any 
forest  land  we  could1  supply  ia  suitable  place  with 
timber  of  all  ages  and  of  varied  classes. 

In  the  year  1886  the  Fishmongers’  Company  of  Lon- 
don, who  held  considerable  lands  in  this  county 
(Derry),  sold  their  estates  to  the  occupying  tenants, 
and  upon  the  estate  was  ,a  large  wood  of  some  200 
•acres,  which  was  about  to  be  sold  to  timber  merchants, 
•and  would  have  .been  cut  down. 

Living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thinking  the 
absolute  abolition  of  the  wood1  would  be  not  only  an 
eyesore,  but  a loss  to  the  country,  some  five  of  us 
formed  ,a  syndicate  and  bought  the  wood  from  the 
company.  Portions  of  it  have  been  cut  down  in  1893, 
and  replanted  with  larch  at  a cost  of  nearly  £800. 
Other  portions  of  oaks  also  were  cut,  and  there  are 
now  a quantity  of  very  fine  oak  saplings  growing. 

The  wood  consists  of  oak,  beech,  larch  of  various 
ages,  some  birch  and  holly..  It  is  situate  adjacent  to 
Oarrickhue  Railway  Station  and  to  Lough  Foyle, 
where  the  timber  oan  be  shipped. 

If  the  Department  would  purchase  the  place  we 
would  be  pleased  to  treat  with  them.  The  timber  is 
of  all  ages— from  very  old  oak  and  beech  down  to 
larch  about  thirty  years  and  fourteen  years  planted. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  M.  Macrory. 

To  T.  P.  Gill,  Esq., 

Chairman  Forestry  Commission, 

Agricultural  Department,  Upper  Merrion 
street,  Dublin. 

Charles  Gallagher,  Esq., 

Moneygar,  Trillick, 

Co.  Tyrone. 

This  whole  district  is  very  bare  of  timber  or  shelter 
of  any  sort,  and  I think  there  could  be  a good'  deal 
of  it  planted  in  patches  and  belts,  if  it  was  done  by 
some  public  authority,  and  I am  sure  the  people 
would  give  the  land  at  a reasonable  price. 


Alexander  Heskin.  Esq., 

Clerk’s  Office,  Lismore  Union, 

, Lismore. 

^'L,1 Insmore  Rural  District  there  are  approximate 
^J.UOO  acres  of  waste  and  mountain  land,  mainlv  in  t 
portion  of  the  district  north  of  the  river  Blackwat. 


Of  this  15,000  are  in  the  hands  of  landlords,  and 
remainder  held  by  tenant  farmers,  in  most  cases 
forming  part  of  and  included  in  their  holdings. 

In  iny  opinion  this  land  could  not  be  acquired 
ex  ept  compulsorily,  .and  if  thus  acquired  it  could 
be  laid  out  in  much  larger  blocks  for  planting  than 
mentioned  in  query  (viz.,  500  acres),  as  it  runs  al- 
most continuously  for  several  miles,  and  more  than 
half  its  length  forms  the  southern  slope  of  Knock- 
mealdown  Mountains. 

The  plantations  owned  by  the  several  landlords  ill 
the  district  are  contiguous,  and  if  acquired  and  con- 
trolled by  a central  authority  such  as  a Forestry  De- 
partment could  be  profitably  and  economically  man- 
aged. 

In  the  North  Section  the  waste  land  is  adjacent  to 
existing  plantations;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
small  quantity  of  waste  land,  about  100  acres,  in 
the  Centre  Section.  In  the  South  Section  the  waste 
land,  .about  1,500  .acres,  is  not  in  quite  as  close 
proximity  to  the  plantations,  but  adjoins  a large 
area  of  the  same  quality  of  land  in  the  Youghal 
No.  1 Rural  District,  Co.  Cork,  and  Youghal  No.  2 
District,  Co.  Waterford;  and,  in  contrast  to  the 
waste  land  in  North  Section,  the  surface  is  quite 
flat. 

In  the  other  districts  of  the  county  the  plantations 
and  waste  lands  are  not  quite  as  extensive,  but  there 
are  large  areas  of  waste  lands  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Dungarvan  and  Kilmactliomas,  and  pretty  con- 
siderable areas  under  plantations.  The  slopes  of  the 
Comeragh  Mountains  are  comprised  in  those  dis- 
tricts. There  is  also  a considerable  quantity  of 
such  land  in  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clonmel  No.  2 
Rural  Districts,  chiefly  northern  aspect. 

There  are  also  several  isolated  patches  of  land, 
such  as  ravines  and  glens,  in  the  occupation  of  far- 
mers that  could  be  profitably  planted.  I would  ad- 
vocate the  granting  of  a small  State  contribution  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  such  land,  but  would  com- 
pel the  occupiers  to  submit  to  proper  supervision 
and  bind  them  not  to  cut  the  timber  while  immature. 

Of  the  waste  land  in  the  hands  of  tenant  occupiers, 
about  100  acres  are  described  in  the  Rate  Book  ®s 
cutaway  plantations ; in  such  cases  the  timber  was 
cut  and  sold  by  the  landlords,  and  the  land  let  to 
adjoining  tenants. 

4th  December,  1907.  . 
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In  this  locality  it  is  most  unusual  for  the 
Vendor  to  obtain  any  price  for  timber  from  the 
occupier  on  the  different  holdings,  on  his  estate 
prior  to  transfer  under  Purchase  Acts,  indeed  a 
wood  of  any  consequence  is  exceptional  on  such 
tenanted  land.  The  value  of  timber  for  shelter,  etc., 
is  little  recognised. 

Generally  speaking  all  timber  on  holdings  bought 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  is  being  felled  in  this 
neighbourhood.  No  planting  is  being  carried  out 
on  such  holdings.  Even  pending  completion  of 
sales  a very  strong  desire  is  shown  by  occupiers  to 
cut  and  dispose  of  any  timber  on  their  farms. 

To  the  production  of  most  varieties  of  British 
timber  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  West  Riding 
of  the  County  Cork  is  admirably  suited,  but  seems 
specially  adapted  to  conifers,  which  produce  timber 
at  a most  rapid  rate,  particularly  in  their  earlier 
stages— larch  having  almost  a complete  immunity 
from  disease.  At  present  timber  is  being  sold  in 
great  quantities  both  by  landlords,  from  woods  in  their 
own  occupation,  and  by  occupiers  who  have  acquired 
their  lands,  and  little  or  no  planting  is  being  en- 
gaged in.  Even  where  carried  out  anything  like 
careful  supervision  is,  as  a rule,  wanting,  great 
losses  occurring  in  the  earlier  life  of  the  plants 
through  the  luxuriant  surface  growth  of  coarse 
grasses,  gorse,  ferns,  &c.,  which  this  climate  en- 
courages in  a marked  degree. 

At  the  few  scattered  saw-mills  in  the  district 
native  timber  is  not  much  in  favour  as  it  comes  up 
in  varying  lengths  and  diameters  and  is  considered 
wasteful  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  Nothing  in  the 
direction  of  standardising  is  attempted. 

Thus  remunerative  prices  for  gross  timber,  unless 
very  favourably  circumstanced,  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, the  cost  of  carriage  to  rail  or  port  being  so 
serious  an  item.  As  a rule  small  steam  colliers  oi 
sailing  ships  of  80  to  200  tons  from  English  or 
Welsh  port  carry  timber  in  the  round  on  their  re- 
turn journey.  As  a proof  of  the  quality  of  the 
timber  produced  here  I may  mention  that  larch, 
Scotch  fir,  ^ and  spruce  boards  sent  by  me  to  the 
Forestry  Exhibition  at  Peebles  last  year  were 
awarded  a special  Silver  Medal.  A water  supply  as 
motive  power  is  available  in  many  places  over  West 
Riding  of  County  Cork. 

14/7i  December,  1907. 

Nb  wry  Union'. 

Counties  of  Armagh  and  Down. 

Clerk’s  Office, 

Workhouse,  Newry, 

ZOtli  January,  1908. 

i am  by  the  Newry  No.  2 Rural  Dis- 

trict Council  to  communicate  with  you  relative  to  the 
plantatf  W'ilS*e  iia'ncls  ,alld  the  replanting  of  former 

A11  t'jjj8  rural  district  where  estates  have  been  held 
e!’  Land  Acts,  plantations  have  been  entirely 
cut  down,  especially  in  the  Porkhill  district. 
iwy  ,Younci1  is  of  opinion  that  it  is.  very  desirable 
w a l 'vafte  tends  should  be  planted  with  suitable 
, and  for  that  purpose  that  the  County  Council 
tv,  ‘ should  strike  a small  rate  for  the  pur- 

L;  ,*  should  he  supplemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment. of  Agriculture. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


tee  Secretary, 

Forestry  Commission,  Dublin. 

Ibish  Forestry  Society, 

»£  uLr£k«ot  “d  iW’So 

landowners  lL?1®  Irlfh  Forestl'y  Society  to  Irish 
chants  ,J  agente>  nurserymen,  timber  mer- 

luestions  °Ahei's  lnviting  answers  to  two  lists  of 
obtain  inf,,,  °‘  these  lists  was  drawn  up  to 
under  m.at'01'  as  to  what  areas  of  land  were, 
and  inmiv.tiii1' conditions,  more  or  less  waste 
afforestaLnn  whicli  were  suitable  for 

’ could  actually  be  acquired  at  the  date 


of  the  Return  for  the  purpose  of  making  a start  with 
planting. 

The  subjoined  Schedule  compiled  from  the  answers 
received  by  the  Society  contains  between  40,000  and 
50,000  acres  meeting  all  the  requirements,  including 
as  a sine  qua  non  that  there  should  be  no  grazing  or 
other  subsidiary  rights  attaching  to  the  lands  to 
hamper,  a clear  title.  A number  of  large  and  well- 
known  estates  are  omitted,  the  owners— or  their 
agents — of  which  promised  to  furnish  particulars 
later  on. 

Schedule — Query  (2). 


| • — Connolly 
Lord  Castletown 
[ Dr.  Sealy 
; Reps.  Pyne 


Lady  M.  Fitzgerald 
' Sir  Hervey  Bruce 
: Mr.  Villiers  Stuart 
Sir  H.  D.  Hodgson 

Various  • 

; Lord  Clanricarde 
[ Captain  Persse 
I Sir  M.  Fitzgerald 

l Marquis  of  Sligo 
Sir  D.  Dixon  . 


! 1,000  (and  over) 
; i,ooo 

: 1,000  (and  over) 


For  the  Irish  Forestry  Society, 

J.  Scott  Kerr, 

Joint  Hon.  Secretary. 

William  Guthrie,  Esq., 

Oraig-na-Breda,  G ortnessy, 
Londonderry, 

13 th  January , 1908. 

Irish  Forestry  Conference,  2nd  inst. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  address,  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed  e,t  the  above  meeting  on  this  important 
matter,  I beg  to  bring  before  you  circumstances  exist- 
ing regarding  ,a  plantation  in  this  district  at  present 
being  cut  down,  and  to  ask  what  steps  might  be  avail- 
able for  a preservation  of  timber  thereon. 

The  property  referred  to  is  known  as  the  Muff 
Glen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eglinton. 

This  glen  was  planted  by  the  “ Grocers’  Company  ” 
about-  the  year  1825.  On©  side  of  it  was  purchased 
in  the  Land  Court  about  twenty  years  ago  by  a Lon- 
donderry gentleman,  now  deceased,  and  the  property, 
and  the  timber  thereon,  has  recently  been  sold  to  a 
firm  of  timber  merchants  in  the  above-mentioned  city, 
who  are  iat  present  cutting  down  the  timber. 

It  is  thought  by  a number  of  people  in  this  district 
tliat  while  it  may  probably  be  too  late  to  arrange 
any  important  modification  of  felling  the  more  valu- 
able timber,  the  circumstances  should  be  very  favour- 
able for  a scheme  of  partial  or  future  preservation, 
such  as  indicated  at  the  important  Conference  pre- 
sided over  by  you  on  the  2nd  inst ; and  I am  directed 
to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favour  them 
with  your  recommendations  for  effecting  this  object. 

Hoping  for  the  favour  of  a reply  at  as  early  a date 
as  convenient  to  you, 

T have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Guthrie. 

To  T.  P.  Gill,  Esq., 

Chairman, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish 
Forestry,  Dublin. 

John  Keuoe,  Esq., 
Moortown, 

Bally  mitty, 

Wexford. 

No  timber  is  being  felled  by  tenant  purchasers, 
and  a few  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  are  planting 
in  a small  way  for  ornament  and  shelter. 


Section  b. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Srotion  I!. 
Appendix  20. 


What  I particularly  wish  to  draw  the  Committee  s 
attention  to  is  the  threatened  destruction  of  a wood 

of  about  60  acres  in  extent  on  estate. 

The  property  lias  recently  been  sold  to  the  tenants, 
and  the  forms  of  agreement  to  purchase  have  been 
signed  within  the  last  two  months. 

The  timber  on  the  demesne,  which  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  landlord,  who  is  an  absentee,  and  whose 
mansion  is  in  ruins,  was  actually  sold  some  time 
ago ; but,  owing  to  $ome  dispute  between  the  parties 
concerned,  the  agreement  was  broken  and  the  trees 
are  still  standing. 

I am  'informed  that  the  trustees  of  the  property 
are  still  anxious  to  receive  offers  from  timber  mer- 
chants and  would  be  prepared  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

This  timber  was  nicely  planted  in  groves,  here  and 
there,  over  a demesne  comprising  about  200  acres 
in  extent;  and  if  felled,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, it  will  give  the  whole  country  round  a 
bleak  and  dreary  aspect. 

In  the  circumstances  it  would  be  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  locality  if  your  Committee  would 
exercise  whatever  powers  are  available  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  this  plantation. 

1st  Nor  ember.  1907. 


C.  Langley,  Esq., 

Kilmacthomas, 

Co.  Waterford. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  now  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  with  any  success  the  good  work 
they  desire,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  acquire  the 
land  under  the  present  Land  Acts.  The  landlords 
cannot  even  hold  the  lands  they  are  farming,  and 
the  tenant  purchasers  or  otherwise  will  not  part  with 
an  acre.  They  do  not  understand  the  value  of  plant- 
ing, or  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  adjoining  lands.  If 
they  could  be  educated  and  shown  the  advantage  of 
planting  much  good  might  be  the  result.  I can  show 
where  timber  grew  at  foot,  of  Comeragh  Mountain, 
which,  when  cut,  paid  £60  per  statute  acre,  besides 
improving  the  adjoining  lands.  In  my  opinion  one- 
third  of  the  County  Waterford  ought  to  be  planted, 
but  the  land  cannot  be  acquired. 

28th  November,  1907 


Rev.  J.  M'Cann,  p.p., 

Ring,  Dungarvan, 

Co,  W aterford. 


our  people  and  country;  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  owners  would  be  only  too  willing  to  give  the  land. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  held  from  the 
landlords  on  judicial  leases,  and  very  little  of  it  has 
been  purchased.  It  is  rather  flat,  or  slightly  sloping 
from  the  sea.  In  part  of  a light  calcareous  subsoil, 
part  muddy  retentive  soil,  and  a good  deal  of  a peaty 
nature;  all  badly  drained1  and  unsheltered,  with  a 
slight  elevation  to  an  average  of  500  feet  over  the 
sea.  No  port,  so  to  speak,  in  this  locality,  but  we 
have  a defective  narrow-gauge  railway — worse  than 


I have  always  held  that  it  is  a very  great  pity  the 
Government  would  not  give  in  times  of  distress 
money  at  a cheap  rate  to  farmers  to  encourage  them 
to  plant  timber  on  their  farms.  It  would  so  improve 
the  country  in  many  ways,  as  I have  stated  before,  and 
would  give  so  much  needed  labour  of  a kind,  too,  that 
does  not  require  much  technical  knowledge.  It  would 
educate  our  people  in  the  value  of  timber.  Why,  at 
present,  we  in  this  part  of  the  country  could  not  tell 
one  speaies  of  tree  from  another.  In  a very  few 
years  this  should  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  insure  a store  for  future  develop- 
ment. Now  that  the  Government  is  granting  oppor- 
tunities to  our  young  peojde  to  be  technically 
trained,  see  the  vast  amount  of  employment  there  is 
in  Germany  and  the  Continent  from  their  store  of 
timber.  The  old  and  the  young  and  the  imbeciles 
are  earning  and  kept  at  work,  adding  so  much  com- 
fort to  the  household.  Whether  the  weather  be  wet 
or  dry  they  have  something  to  do ; and  their  public 
institutions,  such  as  poorhouses  or  those  of  industry, 
are  self-supporting  when  they  have  one.  Contrast 
those  with  our  workhouses  or  houses  of  industry. 
Why,  for  the  want  of  an  industry  of  any  kind  they 
are  the  worst  institutions  in  the  world. 

23rd  October.  1907. 


Patk.  Malone,  Esq.. 

Gortn  ascreen  a , W h itegate, 
Limerick. 


There  have  been  very  few  woods  or  plantations 
transferred  under  the  Land  Pur-chase  Act  in  this 
county ; but  in  any  case,  where  they  were,  the  timber 
is  not  protected’  as  it  seemingly  is  a great  defect  in 
the  land  law ; nor  has  the  Irish  Land  Commission 
given  any  attention  to  its  improvement  or  preserra- 


1 st  November , 1907. 


In  the  locality  there  are  vales  and  glens  suitable 
for  planting,  and  though  the  seaboard  on  this  coast 
is  tame  there  is  a great,  dearth  of  trees  to  be  noticed 
everywhere  from  Helvick  Head  to  Ardmore  Pier,  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  The  decay  of  agriculture  is 
everywhere  visible,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
yearly  becoming  rough  and  unsuitable  for  pasture. 

Many  properties  are  sold  in  this  parish,  and  occu- 
piers hold  from  10  to  15  uninhabited  farms;  many 
of  such  holders  would  resell  those  farms,  so  ill-suited 
for  pasture  because  of  neglected  cultivation.  Many 
bold  from  100  to  500  acres,  and  shelter  from  the 
growth  of  trees  would  benefit  the  land  all  round. 
There  are  yet  a few  properties  unsold,  on  which 
land  may  be  had  for  tree  planting. 

22?id  October,  1907. 


James  MacClancy,  Esq., 

Miltown  Malbay. 

We  have,  very  little  waste  land  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  trees  or  plantations  of  any 
kind.  The  country  is  very  bare,  bleak,  and  unshel- 
tered, and  every  Intelligent  person  admits  it  is  a 
great  pity,  for  the  drainage,  shelter,  appearance,  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  that  clumps  of  trees,  here 
and  there,  or  I would  suggest  a belt  of  trees  planted 
around  each  townland,  would  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage. Such  would  give  immediate,  employment  to 
many  sorely  in  need  of  it.  It  would  improve, 
shelter,  and  "drain  a great  part  of  the  country  and 
be  of  immense  advantage  lo  the  future  prosperity  of 


A.  E.  Moekan,  Esq., 

Portumna,  Co.  Galway. 

I am  acquainted  with  most  of  the  Centre,  West, 
and  South  of  Ireland. 

I know  of  perhaps  a dozen  such  areas  from  500  to 
3,000  acres  ranging  in  price  from  perhaps  10s.  Per 
acre  to,  say,  £5. 

Only  one  of  these  areas  is  completely  fenced,  but 
all  are  fenced  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  there  are  no 
grazing  rights  by  anyone  but  the  owner  on  any  ot 
them. 

There  are  no  conditions  to  prohibit  successful  plant- 
ing that  I am  aware  of  on  any  of  these  areas,  tin 
some  lack  of  shelter  would  be  felt,  and  where  this  » 
combined,  as  it  may  be,  with  very  thin  soil  or  wit  > 
wet  peat,  the  conditions  may  be  too  unfavourabi , 
but  in  several  cases  no  such  questions  arise,  as  ti 
shelter  is  sufficient  and  the  soil  conditions  good. 

Elevation  is  from  200  feet  to  900  feet.  . . 

On  several  of  the  areas  .referred  to  .above  tim 
now  stands,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  natural  scrub  0 
with  some  planted  Scots  fir. 

This  scrub  oak,  while  of  little  saleable  value  to  * 
timber  merchant,  would  be  of  great  importance 
providing  ample  shelter  for  replanting. 

The  most  suitable  area  outside  Galway  that-  1 
of  is  one  of  about  1,300  acres  (to  which  add1 
could  probably  be  made  adjoining)  in  County  fmII, 
trim,  adjoining  County  Sligo,  and  nine  nules 
the  town  of  S'ligo,  on  the  east  end  of  L°uSh^ 

This  area  is  completely  fenced  with  r 
wall,  and  requires  draining  only  i 
lively  small  spots. 


good  stone 
few  corapara 
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It  is  a mountain  sheep  farm,  containing  rocky  and 
poor  to  medium  quality  grazing  at  a.n  average  value 
of,  say,  4s.  6 d.  per  acre.  There  are  steep  bluffs  on 
the  exposed  side  of  which  only  scrub  would  grow,  but 
these  same  bluffs  provide  shelter  on  the  lee  side  for 
some  distance.  This  area,  together  with  about  1,500 
acres  in  two  other  blocks,  is  on  one  property,  but  I 
am  not  authorised  in  any  way  to  6peak  as  to  condi- 
tions for  sale. 


William  Morrissey,  Esq., 

The  Pike, 

Dungarvan. 


Timber  is  being  felled  much  too  rapidly,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  plantations,  which  are  cut  as 
soon  as  fit  for  pitwood,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
develop  and  come  to  proper  maturity. 

In  timber  countries,  such  as  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  timber  grown  is  con- 
verted into  planks,  boards,  and  wood  pulp,  the  export 
of  which  brings  a considerable  amount  of  money  into 
the  country.  In  Sweden  what  is  not  fit  to  be  worked 
up  in  any  other  way  is  made  into  charcoal  for  smelt- 
ing and  forging  iron,  which  in  a great  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  superiority  of  Swedish  iron. 

It  is  a pity  to  see  a great  deal  of  fine  timber  of  good 
quality  being  exported  in  the  round  and  inferior  con- 
verted stuff  imported.  If  it  could  be  worked  at  home 
it  would  give  a great  deal  of  employment,  and  also 
keep  a lot  of  money  in  the  country. 

November  9th,  1907. 


Robert  Mowbray,  Esq.,  m.d.,  j.p., 

Castlederg,  County  Tyrone- 
5th  October , 1 907. 

To  the  Chairman, 

Forestry  Committee. 

Sir, 

I see  by  your  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Inquiry  that 
you  are  willing  to  receive  either  suggestions  or  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

I beg  to  express  my  opinions  after  having  rather  closely 
observed,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  tree  planting  in  Ulster  on 
a rather  extended  scale. 

(1)  Very  little  of  the  waste  land  ofthe  North  of  Ireland 
is  suitable  for  tree  planting. 

(2)  As  a rule,  trees  will  not  grow  nor  thrive,  on  any 
soil  which  does  not  throw  up  natural  grass. 

(3)  Trees  will  not  grow  on  bog  of  any  depth,  unless  its 
surface  be  enriched  by  'renching  and  throwing  up  clay, 
or  a iding  lime  or  basic  slag.  There  is  in  all  bogs  an 
acid  inimical  to  growth  of  trees,  which  must  be  neutral- 
ised before  these  will  grow  Besides,  deep  bogs  are  worth 
so  much  for  fuel  that  land  to  plant  could  not  be  bought 
for  any  moderate  price,  and  after  a few  years  the  agita- 
tion lor  the  fuel  could  not  be  resisted. 

(4)  Trees,  for  want  of  shelter,  will  not  grow  all  over 
a mountain,  but  only  at  the  base  and  in  sheltered  valleys 
and  ravines. 


(5)  There  are  several  whole  townlands  in  mountai: 
districts  in  the  hands  of  one  owner,  who  grazes  upo; 
‘hem-  A thousand*  acres  here  and  there  might  be  pm- 
chased  by  the  State  and  planted.  The  objection  wouh 
be  that  on  the  deep  bog,  where  no  trees  would  grow,  th 
land  would  need  to  be  set  to  adjoining  occupiers  for  turf 
the  resort  caused  by  cutting  and  carrying  them  wouh 
injure  game — the  only  annual  benefit  to  be  got  out  o 
the  land  for  many  years. 

When  land  is  planted  and  grazing  stopped  th. 
earner  furze,  and  brushwood  grow  and  form  a splendic 
material  for  a big  bonfire  in  March  or  April.  Thousand 
.,  .a?re?  are  thus  burnt  in  Ireland  every  year,  as  tenant 
j t,le  autumn  grazing  improved  by  the  spring  burn 


■ The  great  cost  in  plantations  is  making  and  keo 
wnni’i  t le  *®nces-  Only  fairly  large  and  isolated  pi 
U°"id  P^’  as  "here  rights  of  wav  are  through  it  fenci 
lb  excessive.  ' ’ ° 


(9)  Trees  on  bog — larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch — have 
such  a superficial  hold  that  a hurricane  once  in  ten  years 
or  so  mows  them  down. 

(.l'O  Great  inland  countries  like  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia  and  India,  can  have  State  forests.  They  are  not 
swamped  by  foreign  timber  as  Ireland  is  ; but  in  fifty 
years  every  coun-ry  will  have  to  rely  on  its  own  growing 
and  timber  planted  now  oujht  to  pay. 

(1 1)  What  to  do  : — Send  an  expert  round  the  farms  ; 
let  him  show  the  occupier  a strip  of  land  suitable  for 
timber,  ornament  and  shelter;  encouraue  him  to  plant 
by  giving  him  trees  free,  or  lend  him  the  cost  of  thorough 
fencing,  to  be  paid  back  in  ten  years  without  interest;  or 
give  some  other  eneouiagement.  I read  Mr.  Forbes’ 
evidence  of  yesterday. 

Tours  truly. 

Robert  Mowbray,  m.d.,  j.p. 


John  O’Neill,  Esq., 

Forkhill,  Co,-  Armagh, 

16 th  October,  1907. 

T.  P.  Gill,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin. 

Sir, — About  two  years  ago  the  Forkhill  Estate  was 
purchased  by  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Act.  The 
village  of  Forkhill  is  beautifully  situated  in  a valley 
and  sin-rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  While 
negotiations  regarding  the  sale  of  the  Estate  were 
pending  the  landlord’s  agent  sold  some  beautiful 
plantations  to  a Scotch  firm.  The  tenants  resented 
this  very  much,  and  did  all  they  could  to  save  the 
timber  from  destruction,  but  the  sale  to  this  firm 
being  completed  before  the  tenants  became  aware  of 
it  they  were  unable  to  prevent  their  removal. 

However,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  grounds  on 
which  the  trees  3tood  vested  in  a small  committee,  to 
be  used  by  them  as  they  think  proper.  These  grounds 
contain  well  over  a hundred  acres,  and  the  people 
are  most  hopeful  to  see  them  planted  once  more. 

As  the  Department  seems  most  anxious  to  foster  the 
growth  of  plantations,  and  a re-afforestation  com- 
mittee is  now  inquiring  into  the  best  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  project,  I am  directed  to  bring  these 
facts  before  you  and  to  inform  you  at  the  same  time 
that  your  Department  can  have  these  grounds  for 
nothing  if  you  will  undertake  to  plant  them  again. 

I may  add  that  my  committee  will  give  you  all  the 
assistance  that  lies  in  their  power  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme. 


Yours  truly, 

John  O’Neill, 
Secretary  (pro  tern.). 


S.  G.  Parker-Hutchinson,  Esq,, 

Timoney  Park, 

Roscrea. 

The  woodsi  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  notes 
were  planted  in  1814,  and  are  situated  in  County  Tip- 
perary, at  an  elevation  of  from  480  to  550  feet.  They 
are  in  an  exposed  position,  being  on  practically  tho 
highest  ground  for  many  miles  around.  The  land  is 
very  rocky,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  woods  there  is 
only  about  14  inches  of  surface  over  the  rock.  What 
soil  there  is  may  be  described  as  good,  but  there  are 
several  acres  with  a mixture  of  peat  over  the  rock. 
The  land,  owing  to  its  exposed  position,  does  not 
favour  a rapid  growth  of  timber.  The  chief  trees 
planted  were  larch,  Scotch  fir,  and  spruce,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  larch  to  five  Scotch  and 
spruce.  The  planting  was  done  mostly  in  groups  of 
each  kind,  but  in  parts  there  is  a mixture  of  the 
three  species. 

About  52  statute  acres  were  blown  down  in  the 
storm  of  1903,  and  nearly  all  the  timber  has  now 
been  removed,  the  greater  part  being  sold  by  the  ton 
(3,200  tons).  A certain  portion  was  sold  by  the  tree 
2 P 
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„ „ „ . and  in  small  lots,  and  the  amount  of  this  is  estimated 

SB0,fi  ' at  1,400  tons,  making  a total  of  about  4,700  tons. 
appendix  20.  The  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  timber, 
including  a small  portion  used  on  the  estate,  was 
£1,250,  or  about  £24  an  acre.  This  return  is  not 
large,  but  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  woods  had  been  fairly  heavily  thinned  from  time 
to  time  and  that  the  timber  was  sold  at  a low  price 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  timber  after  the 
storm  of  1903.  It  was  two  years  before  a buyer 
could  be  got  for  any  quantity  of  spruce,  and  even  then 
the  price  was  very  small.  If  these  woods  had  been 
planted  originally  with  a larger  proportion  of  larch, 
the  value  of  the  crop  might  easily  have  been  1011  per 
cent,  higher,  as  the  price  of  larch  is  almost  three 
t imes  that  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce,  and  the  thinnings 
would  have  been  of  more  value.  Some  of  the  larch 
fetched  £1  a tree,  and  this  was  off  land'  which  prob- 
ably would  not  be  worth  2s.  an  acre  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  reason  why  this  land  should  not 
be  capable  of  producing  timber  worth  at  least  £50  an 


Planting  Peat  Bog. 

As  far  as  planting  deep  bog  is  concerned,  I do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  return  much  or  indeed  any  profit 
on  the  expenditure  incurred.  There  is  an  instance 
(here  of  a small  Scotch  fir  plantation  on  a deep  but 
fairly  drained  bog.  It  was  planted  83  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  trees  only  average  24  feet  in  height, 
with  a girth  at  4 feet  of  30  inches. 

Larch  planted  in  deep  bog  appears  to  die  off  after 
8 or  10  years,  though  they  will  grow  well  if  there 
is  depth  of  only  3 feet  or  so  over  the  clay  and  if  the 
land  is  fairly  well  drained. 


Land  suitable  for  Planting. 

There  are  certain  lands  on  the  side  of  the  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains  in  the  Queen’s  County  very  suitable 
for  planting  and  which  I have  reason  to  believe 
could  be  acquired  at  a low  price.  In  one  case  1,900 
acres  were  sold  about  two  years  ago  for  £3.500,  and 
joining  this  property  about  1,000  acres  of  mountain 
grazing  were  sold  by  me  to  the  tenant  for  £400.  The 
distance  from  the  nearest  station  is  about  8 miles. 


James  Penrose,  Esq., 

Lismore  Castle,  Lismore. 
(Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire), 


H.  C.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  d.l., 

Dromana,  Cappoquin. 


The  portion  that  has  been  experimentally  planted 
by  my  father  and  myself  has  done  very  fairly  well, 
and  I had  meant  to  plant  a great  deal,  but  on  account 
of  recent  and  threatened  legislation  I do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  now  prudent  to  do  so.  I should,  how- 
ever, like  to  see  it  done  by  a public  department,  on 
whom  now  these  duties  should  devolve,  and  if  the 
Department  are  really  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up 
I would  sell  them  a block  of,  say,  from  500  to  1,000 
acres  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Planting  pays  very  fairly  well  in  the  end  if  near 
water  carriage,  but  on  the  class  of  land  in  question, 
unless  for  wood  pulp,  it  would  take  50  years  to  grow 
sizeable  pit  props,  but  then,  of  course,  the  return 
would  be  very  good. 

I consider  it  pays  me  to  plant  as  long  as  it  is  in 
my  own  demesne. 

22nd  October,  1907. 


Thomas  Towey,  Esq., 

Derinacarta,  Cloontea, 

Ballaghadereen. 

What  is  required  in  this  district  is  to  plant  Shelter 
belts  in  each  holding  to  the  extent  of  one  rood  up  to 
an  acre  or  two,  which  the  people  willingly  will  do  if 
they  get  the  plants  from  the  Department.  They  are 
very  anxious  for  planting  shelter  belts,  as  we  live  ill 
a bare  district,  without  hedges  or  trees. 

5th  November,  1907. 


Edmond  Wall,  Esq., 

Shanballyanne, 

Ballvmacarbry. 

In  my  opinion  much  good  could  be  done  to  add  to 
the  scenic  beauty  of  this  locality  if  the  Departmental 
Committee  could  see  their  way  to  offer  a fair  figure  to 
the  occupiers  of  these  cutaway  woods  I have  referred 
to  in  the  queries.  The  disused  woods  are  utterly  use- 
less to  the  owners  for  grazing  purposes,  and  they 
afford  very  little  shelter.  The  soil,  too,  of  the  dis- 
used woods  on  the Estate  is  admirably  suited  to 

the  growth  of  oak. 


(a)  Outside  the  Duke’s  Estate  an  enormous  amount 
of  timber  is  being  cut  in  this  neighbourhood.  Where 
the  land  is  owned  by  “landlords”  it  is  to  a cer- 
tain extent  being  replanted,  but  in  some  cases  it  has 
not  been  replanted.  I know  of  no  case  in  which  a 
“peasant  proprietor”  has  replanted  after  cutting. 

(5)  Efforts  are  being  made  by  tenants  to  cut 
the  hedgerow  timber  after  signing  of  purchase  agree- 
ment and  before  the  making  of  the  vesting  order. 


A considerable  amount  of  timber  is  sold  off  The 
Duke’s  Estate  every  year.  Some  years  ago  I induced 
two  timber  merchants  to  start  saw-mills  in  the  town 
(Lismore)  in  order  to  save  carriage  on  the  waste 
timber.  These  mills  give  a good  deal  of  employment 
in  the  district. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  clear  a space  in  the  woods 
the  ground  is  replanted  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
ground  is  left  vacant  for  any  time  the  briars  and 
undergrowth  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  they  interfere 
with  the  young  trees. 

I am  about  to  make  a small  plantation  (about  1,500 
trees)  of  Douglas  Pines,  planted  4 feet  apart,  in  a 

flen  where  they  will  be  sheltered  by  old  plantations, 
also  intend  to  make  a plantation  of  Japanese  larch. 
I find  the  Douglas  Pines  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
grow  two  leaders  and  to  become  “ whippy  ” at  the  top 
if  planted  in  exposed  positions. 

The  larch  in  this  district  are  remarkably  free  from 
the  larch  disease. 

18 th  October,  1907. 


October  22nd,  1907. 


Tiios.  W.  Webber,  Esq., 

Killyville,  Athy. 

Landlords  who  have  waited  for  their  woods  to  grow 
during  long  years  naturally  take  their  crop  before 
selling.  They  cannot  afford  to  grow  timber  and  then 
leave  it  for  others  to  cut  down,  and  they  are  quire 
justified  in  realising  their  timber  before  they  sell 
their  estates. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  areas  of  planting 
have  been  made  or  are  being  made  on  the  estates  oi 
Lord  de  Yesci.  Lord  Drogheda,.  Lord  Portarhngton, 
Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Sir  Hunt  Walsh,  Colonel  Cosby, 
and  Mr.  Young  in  Queen’s  County.  No  tenants  that 
I am  aware  have  done  any  planting,  except  hall-a- 
dozen  trees  perhaps  near  their  houses,  and  even  the 
old  apple  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  burnt, 
timber  merchant  (Mr.  Pierce  O’Keeffe)  informs  nj 
that  so  much  timber  has  come  all  together  into  t 
market  owing  to  the  recent  storm  and  also  to 
landlords  selling  what  they  can  preparatory  to 
posing  of  their  estates,  that  the  price  procurable  ^ 
timber  is  abnormally  depressed,  but  that  in  a e 
years  there  will  be  no  more  ash,  beech,  larch,  sy 
more  or  elm  left  in  the  country,  when  the  prices  m 
go  up  excessively.  As  to  quality  of  timber  grown  <je 
this  neighbourhood,  I may  mention  that  in  “.qq 
Vesci’s  woods  are  still  standing  magnificent  oa ks , , 

years  old,  of  the  indigenous  forest;  also  at  Lon 
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are  splendid  Dermust  oaks,  Quercias  sesileflora,  100  to 
the  acre,  single  straight  stems  containing  60  to  200 
cubic  feet  of  timber  of  the  finest  quality.  In  Bally- 
kilcavan  are  very  large  oaks  ( Pedunculata ) 18  ’ feet 
in  girth,  also  chestnuts,  and  a walnut  15  feet  in 
girth.  The  beech  which  stood  at  Kellyville  in  a wood 
60  to  the  acre,  which  were  120  years  old,  thrown  by 
the  storm,  were  90  feet  high,  straight  stems  6 to  9 
feet  in  girth,  and  fetched,  I am  informed  in  London, 
for  making  pianos,  over  £5  per  stem  ; second  quality 
beech  went  to  Woolwich  to  make  army  pack  saddles. 
Ash  timber  from  the  same  place  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  the  best  quality  for  bending,  and  I 
have  sold  ash  trees  60  years  old  at  30s.  to 
40s.  each  for  making  lawn  tennis  racquets  of 
best  grade.  Some  of  the  larch  trees,  120  years 
old,  growing  mixed  with  beech,  were  sold  for  £5  each, 
100  feet  high  and  10  feet  girth,  of  the  best  quality. 
Spruce  grown  in  the  county  stone  wood  were  very 
large,  gross,  and  heavy,  and  produced  coarse,  knotty 
timber,  decayed  at  the  butt;  very  little  value.  A 
silver  fir  grown  on  a hill  at  Ballykilcavan,  80  years 
old,  was  exhibited  in  the  Irish  Exhibition,  100  feet 
high  and  14  feet  in  girth,  which  is  good  timber  for 
boarding,  but  would  be  better  if  slower  grown  and 
close  together. 

16th  November , 1907. 


A.  B.  B.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 

Drumbrae,  Bantry, 

Co.  Cork. 


There  are  large  tracts  of  land,  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  round  Bantry  Bay,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  100  feet  to  500  feet ; where  Scotch 
fir,  larch,  and  birch,  would  grow  extremely  well  and 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  would  be  very  small'. 
It  is  at  present  covered  with  heather  and  coarse 
grass,  and  being  on  a slope  the  cost  of  surface  drain- 
age would  not  be  much. 

There  are  good  roads  through  most  of  the  valleys, 
following  the  courses  .of  the  rivers  and  leading  to  the 
shores  of  Bantry  Bay.  There  is  hardly  any  strand 
along  the  Bay,  deep  water  coming  to  the  shore  almost 
everywhere,  so  as  regards  the  future  value  of  timber 
grown  in  the  locality,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  and 
expense  in  shipping  it,  and  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  acquiring,  fencing,  and  planting  blocks  of  from 
300  to  600  acres  would  be  amply  repaid  in  years  to 
come. 
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APPENDIX  21. 


( Put  in  by  H.  de  Montgomery,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Member  of  the  Committee.) 
(i)  Memorandum. 


Rather  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  cutting  of 
timber  by  selling  landlords  and  purchasing  tenants 
under  the  Land  Act,  1903. 

Some  of  the  small  woods  which  landlords  have  cut  down 
were  bound  to  disappear.  The  only  question  for  the 
landlord  was  whether  he  was  to  realise  something  for 
the  timber  (to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties — caused 
by  loss  of  income  under  the  Land  Acts),  or  make  a 
present  of  it  to  the  tenant  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
bargain  the  tenant  was  making  under  the  terms  of 
purchase  for  his  land. 

As  regards  some  of  the  larger  woods,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  cut,  if  remote  from  the  selling  landlord’s 
residence  no  way  was  open  by  which  they  could  be 
preserved,  except  at  an  expense  to  the  landlord  out 
of  proportion  to  the  prospect  of  profit.  The  way 
timber  bought  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  has  been 
treated  in  certain  instances,  and  by  tenants  in  many 
instances,  left  the  selling  owner  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  “ Shall  I forego  such  money  as  I can  get 
for  the  standing  timber  for  barren  sentiment,  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  my 
self-denial  leading  to  the  permanent  preservation  of 
the  wood?  ” 

As  regards  the  undue  cutting  of  hedgerow  and 
shelter  timber  by  purchasing  tenants,  I believe  that, 


where  this  has  taken  place,  it  is  due  to  the  neglect 
of  those  whose  advice  would  have  had  weight  with 
the  tenants  to  take  the  trouble  to  advise  them. 

My  tenanted  estate  in  Tyrone  is  fairly  well  tim- 
bered. The  leases  granted  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  by  my  great-grandfather  contained  covenants 
binding  the  tenants  to  plant  trees  (among  other 
things).  During  the  thirty-eight  years  that  I owned 
the  property,  up  to  the  date  of  the  sale  under  the 
Act  of  1903,  I had  in  perhaps  a score  of  cases  to  find 
fault  with  tenants  for  unauthorized  cutting  of  trees, 
I think  I had  two  cases  which  had  to  go  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  order  to  make  my  rights  in  the  matter 
under  the  Land  Acts  clear. 

After  the  agreements  for  sale  had  been  signed  and 
lodged  in  1904.  I heard  that  some  timber  merchants 
were  going  round  making  tempting  offers  to  the  pur- 
chasing tenants. 

I then  issued  the  accompanying  circular. 

It  is  more  than  a year  and  a half  since  the  holdings 
were  vested  in  the  tenants,  and  I have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  any  improper  or  uncalled  for  cutting  of 
trees  on  the  estate. 


H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 

10/12/07 


(2)  Circular  referred  to  in  foregoing  Memorandum. 
LAND  ACT,  1903. 


Manor  op  Blessing  bourne. 


Please  Take  Notice  that  the  Holdings  purchased 
under  this  Act,  and  their  appurtenances,  do  not 
Become  the  property  of  the  Purchasing  Tenants  till 
>e  issue  of  the  Vesting  Order  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sion. B J 


. • TiU  ^.en  'bb0  Tenants  are  not  at  liberty  to  cut 
mber  without  the  Landlord’s  permission. 

Tc„„b,av®. n0t  reserved  to  myself  any  legal  rights  as 
, tln)ber  on  purchased  holdings  (with  one  ex- 
1 0 ) after  the  date  of  the  Vesting  Orders,  but  I 
immi, ,°PP°rtunity  of  expressing  a hope  that  as 
the  Jr  .anc*  Pleasure  will  be  taken  in  future  by 
bv  (?smS  tenants  as  has  hitherto  been  taken 
m the  attractive  appearance  which  the  scattered 


ornamental  timber  gives  to  this  district,  in  contrast 
to  the  bare  and  desolate  appearance  of  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  will  not  unnecessarily  and 
hastily  cut  down,  for  the  sake  of  a few  shillings, 
handsome  trees  that  have  taken  50  or  100  years  to 
grow,  and  which  afford  shelter  as  well  as  adornment  to 
the  country  side. 

H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 

Blessingbourne, 

May  25t/i,  1904. 

Note. — This  circular  was  issued  before  I was  made 
aware  that  the  Land  Commissioners  refused  to  pass 
agreements  in  which  timber  was  reserved. — H.  M. 
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Section  b. 

for  forestry  and  other  purposes  of  general  public  utility. 

(Put  in  by  1.  1.  Bigot,  ®>J.,  Chief  of  the  Mapping  and  Survey  Branch  of  the  Iri.li  land  Comm i„i,n.) 
(i)  First  Memorandum. 

■ The  reservation  to,  ,nd  the  managemejt ,b,  the  State  ^J'STfe^TitSeU  fiSSS 

for  purposes  of  forestry or  in  8'™1*1  a*|or  pasturage  almost  free  of  cost  on  the  purchase-account.  Possibly, 
mountain  and  bog  hafeart  **g»*  jjg  on  th8  other  hand,  such  a wood  ought  properly  to 


r,TSTc„“ur.  i«  & » a 'necessity  if  the  land 
is  to  be  economically  utilised.  Because 
(a.)  There  are  immense  tracts  of  such  land. 


almost  free  of  cost  on  tne  puiui.ist.-iK.uutiuc. 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a wood  ought  properly  to 
disappear,  having  regard  to  its  prospective  value  or 
to  the  superior  requirements  of  agriculture  m the 

• • •,  rni i,.  Leu.r.™,.  rmhndv.  no  aSenCV  01' 


m w vu.  — - , to  tne  superior  requiiemein.3  u*  

(o.)  There  are  immense  tracts  of  such.  land.  vicinity.  There  is,  however,  nobody,  no  agency  or 

(h  ) The  best,  if  not  the  only  use  to  which  much  of  gtate  department  to  decide  or  to  advise  with  authority, 

the  “ waste”  land  can  be  applied  is  the  production  of  The  woodj  belng  an  incubus  to  the  vendor  who  can 

timber  or  of  minor  forest  products  such  as  osiers  fox  find  nQ  purchaser  save  a timber  merchant,  consequently 
the  fishing  industry.  ^ . ^appears,  ^n^^^the 


ie  fishing  industry.  disappears,  often  while  the  trees  are  stui  immature. 

(r  \ Tt  is  accented,  as  the  result  of  various  govern-  The  draining  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  may  have 

Jni?  and  parlfamentary  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  been  paid  for  by  a loan  from  public  funds.  I learned 

forests P propSly  managed  under  the  conditions  of  on£  case  where,  a dispute  having  occurred  between 

as  to  soil  and? climate  whicli  obtain  generally  in  Ire-  tiie  vendor  and  his  tenants  (who  had  signed  pure  lase- 

land  are  in  themTelves  a sound  financial  investment,  agreements)  regarding  the  rights  to  the  timber,  vendor 

apart  from  many  economic  advantages  derivable  from  a|d  tenants  in  competition  removed  and  sold  all  the 

thpir  existence  * While,  in  the  case  of  turf  bogs  of  available  trees  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

Hree  extent  It  is  very ’doubtful  whether  reclamation  0nce  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  is  vested  in  j 
for*  aericulture  can  be  really  economically  effected  tenant-purchaser,  the  latter  has  full  right  to  fell  and 

proprietor  wbo  & VJ3| 

eon  iflord  to  meal  Aftffjag1.  £ LonfcommiaaS  h.fthe*  right  to  intervene  ft  lock, 

reclamation  on  an  extensive  scale,  wno  to  prevent.  Consequently,  trees  on  pur- 


can  anora  to  mum  uw  x 

reclamation  on  an  extensive  scale  ; who  can  affoid  to 
wait  until  the  woods,  etc.,  begin  to  yield  interest  on 
the  capital  invested;  and  who,  above  all,  perhaps, 
is  in  a position  to  secure  that  continuity  in  Ihe  syste  i. 
of  management  which,  in  the  case  of  forestry  at  least, 
is  a condition  essential  to  success. 

These  considerations  have,  no  doubt,  all  along  ap- 


Land  Commission  nas  me  ngm.  iaj  lu 

the  power  to  prevent.  Consequently,  trees  on  pur- 
chased holdings  are  being  felled  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  rate,  and  often  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the  real 
value  of  the  timber  for  purposes  of  shelter,  con- 
struction, etc.  , . 

The  presence  of  outlying,  scattered  woods  may,  so 


a ex-  m «««. aw**?* 


ms 

never  " while  eetotee  «e,  in  the  main,  sold 

mder  arrangements  made  directly  between  vendor 


never.  Bor  once  uuow  such  wnu  ™ ^ — 

S“S,"of “SSrinl 


&&Jiz 

U°  fnr  flip  Innrl  t'  > ,f  1, rtl rl i r. trs  nr  in  schemes  Of 


. ‘ ■’i  f'  " purchased,  not  merely  such  land  as  might  immeaiaici.i 

Ireland  ^ foimerly  well-wooded  and  noted  for  the  serve  for  the  enlargement  of  holdings  or  m schemes  of 

sste£*“£S; sraans  "wan* «•«% ?< 

NomtaTit  irveiy  tovourably  circumstanced  for  the  or  plantations  would  be  increased  proportionally  to 
practice’  of  eoinonuc  forestry/  Potentially  one  of  the  the  greater  wooded  a rea 

best  timber-growing  countries,  it  now  is,  with  the  ex-  mission,  the  planting  would 

iSISiSliyis 

great  a scale  are  ever  likely  to  recur.  Neglect;  tu 


B'or  not  merely  nas  me  working  ui  me 

to  the  rapid,  reckless  and  improvident  felling  of  trees,  ^egiec  - 

and  to  the  permanent  destruction  of  woodland  crops  great  i scale  are  ever  likely  to  them^with  a 

and  outlying  woods  of  considerable  extent  which  pointed  m 1902,  °n/rltlsV  ^ 
might,  without  undue  cost,  be  preserved  by  vendors  brought  out  that  The  gieat  au.ea  of ! ' ®^d  wift 

for  sporting  or  oilier  purposes,  many  of  the  lands  these  islands,  which  might  be  ias  been  led, 

already  planted  are  so  small  in  area  or  so  situated  “ regard  to  which  such  valuable  evidence ; has  been 
that  they  could  not  be  effectually  protected  from  thus  becomes  a matter  of  grave  “timri  “nc 

injury,  still  less  preserved  for  game/ once  the  sur-  The  land  which  might  become  available  or  t ^ 


injury,  still  less  preserved  for  game,  once  the  sur-  The  land  which  might  become  avaiiablefor 
rounding  tenanted  or  grass  lands  are  sold.  A wood  of  planting  on  an  extensive  scale  may,  perhap 

this  class  may  be  on  rough  mountain  land,  or  on  conveniently  classed  asunder, 
shallow  or  partly  drained  bog,  and  might  with  ad-  (a)  Mountain  and  heath  land, 

vantage  to  the  neighbourhood  or  to  the  country  as  a (b)  Turf  bogs.  . 0r 

whole  be  preserved  or  added  to,  were  there  any  person  (c)  Narrow  ravines,  steep  slopes,  and  roc  y 

or  public  body  directly  interested  in  safeguarding  it.  poor  land  in  sub-montane  or  low-iy  b 

Experience  has  already  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  districts  generally, 

estates  purchased  by  the  Land  Commission  under  , , ,,  . -„mnrisine  in 

Section  6 of  the  Act,  the  increased  value  of  the  estate  The  mountain  and  heath  land  , P u best- 
.C4.„„  „„  fi,„  uji™  nanA  fi,Q  some  21  million  acres,  are  the  tracts  naturauj. 


Section  6 of  the  Act,  the  increased  value  of  the  estate  The  mountain  and  heath  land  , P rauy  best- 
after  re-arrangement  of  the  holdings  and  the  sub-  some  2-i  million  acres,  are  th  before  plant- 

division  of  untenanted  lands  may  allow  of  woods  of  suited  to  economic  forestry.  Drai  g, 

• Wcded  ecu  Id  Ir.l,»d  1-5  M BrM.h  Teles  1 per  met..  MM  U P»t  M.  Germ..?  X per  ceet. 
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jne  is  usually  unnecessary  or  inexpensive ; fencing 
ana  general  protection  may  be  economically  arranged 
for  wherever  blocks  of  land  sufficiently  large  and 
with  suitable  boundaries  can  be  secured  ; while  con- 
ditions as  to  soil  and  climate  are  certainly  not  less 
favourable  than  in  other  European  countries  where 
forestry  for  very  many  years  has  been  successfully 
practised  on  similar  lands.  The  slopes  of  ravines,  and 
also  rocky  land,  are  often  eminently  suited  to  profit- 
able tree-planting.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
mountain  land  in  Ireland  at  one  time  comprised  vast 
tracts  of  natural  forest,  whose  restoration  would 
greatly  improve  the  natural  drainage  of  the  whole 
country.  Whatever  measure  of  fact  may  underlie  the 
various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bogs  in  Ireland, 
it  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  in  historic  times,  and  especially  the 
denudation  of  the  hillsides  and  ravines,  must  have 
aggravated  the  condition  of  the  bogs  and  of  low-lying 
lands,  and  that  re- afforestation  could  not  fail  in  in- 
ducing a contrary  effect  and  in  improving  generally 
the  arterial  drainage  of  the  country. 

The  total  area  of  turf  bog  is  returned  at  about 

1,100,000  acres,*  of  which  (according  to  a statement 
prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Estates  Commissioners) 
only  390,000  acres  are  untenanted.  Of  the  total  area, 
about  6/7ths  are,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Bog 
Commissioners,  1810,  comprised  between  two  straight 
lines  drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  and  from 
Wicklow  Head  to  Galway.  Large  areas  of  turf  bog 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  available  for  planting. 
But  planting  on  a bog  deeper  than  three  or  four  feet 
is  generally  hazardous  culturally  and  unprofitable 
financially.  Timber  of  good  quality,  but  usually  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  can,  no  doubt,  be  grown  on  deep 
bog  which  has  been  drained  and  to  some  extent 
gravelled  or  otherwise  manured.  Yet  in  bog  land 
generally,  the  acidity  and  inertness  of  the  bog  sub- 
stance and  the  absence  of  mineral  nutrients  must  be 
overcome  before  plants  which  strike  deep  into  the  soil 
can  thrive.  The  draining  and  manuring  necessary 
to  secure  this  condition  entail,  in  forestry,  an  original 
capital  debt  so  heavy  that  financial  profit  can  usually 
not  be  expected.  But  I think  the  weightiest  argument 
against  any  attempt  to  afforest  cn  a large  scale  Irish 
turf  bogs  is  that  these  latter,  unlike  high  mountain 
and  moor  lands,  may  possibly  hereafter  be  profitably 
reclaimed  for  pasture  and  field  crops.  The  Bog  Com- 
m'ssioners  stated  (3rd  Report,  1814),  in  connection 
with  improvements  undertaken  on  the  Dillon  and 
French  Estates,  that  “ the  red  bogs  may  all  be  reduced 
“to  tracts  of  profitable  pasture  and  meadow,  and  in 
“many  cases  may  be  applied  to  the  produce  of  oats 
“and  potatoes,  if  gravel  can  be  had  from  the  under 
‘strata,  as  at  Aughalour.”  In  their  final  report 
(1814)  the  Commissioners  said:  — 

“From  all  the  above  data  we  can  confidently  pro- 
nounce that  the  extent  of  Peat  Soil  in  Ireland  ex- 
i(  ceeds  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
“"d  English  acres,  of  which  we  have  shown  at  least 
u 1,576,000  to  consist  of  flat  red  bog,  all  of  which, 
^according  to  the  opinions  above  detailed,  might  be 
£ converted  to  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture ; 
,,  e remaining  1,255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of 
,i  jnountains,  of  which  a very  large  proportion  might 
„ “8  unproved  at  a small  expense,  for  pasture,  or 
_ stall  more  beneficially  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
„ Plantation : we  wish,  indeed,  it  were  possible  for 
„ our  Reports  to  fix  the  attention  of  their  proprietors 
'■2Poar»  . 8 suljject,  so  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.” 

At  that  time  the  wonderful  results  obtained  cheaply 
rr  .{“P/cving  waste  land  (as  in  Luxembourg  and 
, an“)  the  use  of  lupins  and  artificial  manures, 

• , a-S  kaT?  anf*  basic  slag,  were  unknown.  With 
in-  r?  cu^tvation  and  quick  returns  on  capital  out- 
wiL-  e tur^  bogs  may  hereafter  pay  well  in  agriculture 
ni.j.e  success  in  forestry  must  at  best  be  doubtful  or 
natiirfn6'  extensive  mountain  tracts,  then, 

as  adapted  to  forest  culture,  I would  rule  out 

or  to  tvee'Planting  all  bogs  of  large  extent 

or  more  than  a few  feet  deep. 

to  imPossible  to  forecast,  with  any  approach 

land  mi  a£i’ , "drat  total  area  of  mountain  or  moor 
aeripnit,?  i be  acciuired  for  forestry  purposes.  The 
Thus  #.* ro turns  afford  no  precise  indications, 
land’’  r*  "liRion  acres -of  “barren  mountain 

mountain  , reland>,  R appears  that  (excluding  such 
354  000  aS  may  be  included  in  “ demesnes  ”1  Milt 


acres  are  untenanted. 


demesnes”)  only 
In  addition,  there  are 


286.000  acres  of  untenanted  land,  with  a Poor  Law 
valuation  ranging  up  to  2s.  6 d.  per  acre,  some  or  most 
of  which  is  probably  mountain  pasture.  I think  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  waste  land  for  forestry 
purposes  should  be  sought  for  only  amongst  these 

640.000  acres  of  untenanted  land.  Land  of  this  class 
may  be  tenanted  one  year  and  untenanted  the  next. 

The  Poor  Law  valuation  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  present  utility  of  these  tracts.  The  valuation  of 
the  entire  area  of  354,000  acres  of  un tenanted  moun- 
tain is,  on  the  average,  5£cZ.  per  acre ; that  of  the 

286.000  acres  valued  up  to  2s.  6 d.  is,  all  round,  only 
8 id.  an  acre.  In  evidence  which  applied  to  the 
West  generally,  from  West  Cork  to  Donegal,  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Forestry,  1887,  it  was 
stated  that  immense  areas  could  be  acquired  for  about 
10s.  an  acre,  and  that  the  people — in  Connemara  at 
least — would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  reservation  for 
forestry  purposes  on  account  of  the  betterment  of 
their  holdings  and  the  provision  of  forest  produce 
which  tree-planting  would  secure.  The  result  of  my 
own  inquiries  certainly  does  not  accord  with  that 
evidence.  Yet  there  are  two  outstanding  propositions 
in  point.  First,  that  the  real  value  of  much  of  this 
lapd  to  the  peasantry  must  often  be  very  small, 
and  compensation  for  disturbance,  if  paid  in  cash, 
would  be  correspondingly  low.  And,  secondly,  that 
many  people  may  be  expected  to  relinquish  willingly 
their  poor  rights,  enabling  them  to  pasture  a few 
animals  over  large  tracts,  in  exchange  for  a very 
much  smaller  area  of  good  land  near  to  their  home- 
steads. Compulsory  sale,  the  division  of  untenanted 
pasture  lands,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  holdings 
would  give  opportunities  of  effecting  such  exchanges. 
It  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
tracts  of  suitable  waste  land,  much  in  excess  of  the 
area  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  plant  within, 
say,  fifty  years,  might  be  acquired  at  a low  cost  pea- 
acre.  There  are  at  present,  according  to  the  agri- 
cultural returns,  301,000  acres  of  woods  and  planta- 
tions, of  which  95,000  acres  are  classed  as  untenanted, 
the  balance  (206,000  acres)  being  presumably  in- 
cluded for  the  most  part  in  demesne  land.  Assum- 
ing that  all  these  woods  ought  to  be  permanently 
maintained — a very  improbable  contingency — and 
that  it  were  desired  to  increase  the  area-percentage  of 
forested  land  in  Ireland  to  the  figure  for  the  United 
Kingdom  (4  per  cent.),  the  present  total  wooded  area 
should  be  increased  from  301,000  to  773,000  acres. 
Apart  from  mountain  and  bog,  there  are,  as  noted 
above,  some  286,000  acres  of  untenanted  land,  not 
suited  for  the  enlargement  of  uneconomic  holdings, 
of  which  the  total  valuation  is  only  £10,135.  The 
whole  of  this  might  possibly  be  acquired  for  a payment 
of  from  £100,000  to  £200,000.  In  countries  such  as 
Germany,  or  even  in  small  States  like  Belgium, 
where  the  value  of  forests  in  rural  and  national 
economy  is  well  understood  by  those  in  authority 
who  are  supported  by  informed  public  opinion,  oppor- 
tunities such  as  these  of  adding  to  the  national  forest 
wealth  would  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  more  land  than 
could  in  reason  be  utilised  in  forestry  might  be 
secured  on  easy  terms.  Thus  in  poor  estates  in  the 
West,  where  the  sporting  rights  may  bring  in  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  total  rental,  a proprietor  might 
eagerly  embrace  any  opportunity  of  parting  with 
mountain,  provided  he  retained  the  sporting  rights 
which  in  many  cases  are  much  enhanced  in  value  as 
a result  of  planting.  The  acquisition  of  large 
blocks  of  land  is  desirable  in  connection  with 
economical  forest  management,  and  this  object  might 
be  seriously  interfered  ■with  were  it  possible  to  deal 
only  with  the  mountain  waste  included  in  one  or  in 
several  disconnected  estates  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Yet,  while  large  tracts  seem  generally  desir- 
able for  forestry,  I think  it  would,  for  various 
reasons,  be  well  to  commence  any  great  scheme  of 
planting  with  smaller  areas,  say,  of  about  500  acres, 
situated  not  far  from  villages  or  supplies  of  labour. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Forestry  reported  (1887),  amongst  other  matters, 
that  strong  evidence  had  been  given  before  them  that 
large  tracts  of  land,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, might  be  planted  with  advantage.  The  Com- 
mittee referred  to  the  considerable  social  and 
economic  advantages  which,  apart  from  any  im- 
mediate pecuniary  benefits,  would  accrue  from  a*i 
extensive  system  of  planting,  especially  on  the  West 
side  of  Ireland,  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 


of  398.000  acres  of  marsh,  as  well  as,  presumably,  of  all  shallow  bog  on  “ barren  mountain  land.” 
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tree>-planting  as  an  accessory  to  agriculture.  The 
Departmental  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1902  to  report  upon  British  forestry, 
did  not  specially  extend  its  inquiries  to  Ireland.  It 
reported  that,  on  the  highest  authority,  there  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom  a very  large  area  of  waste, 
heather  and  rough  pasture,  or  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, amounting  in  all  to  21,000,000  acres,  on  a 
large  proportion  of  which  forestry  could  be  profitably 
undertaken ; that,  even  with  indifferent  management, 
excellent  returns  had  often  been  obtained  from  plan- 
tations formed  on  land  of  little  or  no  value  for  any 
other  purpose ; that  the  possibilities  of  forestry  as 
a means  of  furnishing  remunerative  labour  to  an  in- 
creased rural  population  are  great;  and  that  the 
proper  utilisation  of  waste  lands  had  become  a matter 
of  grave  national  concern.  At  that  time  the  present 
rapid  disintegration  of  landed  interests  in  Ireland 
has  not  commenced,  and  the  Committee  did  “not 
feel  justified  in  urging  the  Government  to  embark 
forthwith  upon  any  general  scheme  of  State  forests 
under  present  circumstances.”  The  general  import- 
ance of  the  question  lias  since  been  further  recognised 
by  regular  grants  from  the  Treasury  for  aiding  in- 
struction in  forestry.  * 

With  the  exception  of  a few  woods  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Section  4 of  the  Land 
Act  of  1903  has  proved  inoperative  in  preserving 
woods  and  plantations  or  in  the  setting  apart  of 
lands  for  planting.  In  1904  that  Department  repre- 
sented to  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  it  had  pre- 
viously been  debarred  from  exercising  its  functions 
in  the  matter  of  forestry  because  suitable  land  was 
almost  entirely  in  private  hands,  but  that  the  Act 
of  1903  had  fundamentally  changed  the  conditions. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  whereby  the 
Department  should  be  given  the  option  of  purchasing 
any  woods  or  lands  suited  to  planting  offered  for  sale 
to  the  Commissioners.  But  nothing  was  done  owing, 
not  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  acquire  suitable  lands, 
but  to  want  of  funds,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  is  unprovided  with  any  proper 
agency  for  dealing  with  the  forestry  question.  Under 


the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1899,  County  Councils  are  empowered  to  strike  a rate 
for  forestry  purposes,  but  only  a few  of  the  counties 
appear  to  have  moved  in  the  matter.  In  this  case 
also  funds  were  wanting,  apart  from  other  difficulties, 
and  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  drew  the 
attention  of  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  to 
“ the  present  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  trees  in 
many  districts  of  Ireland,  where  trees  are  being  cut 
down  without  regard  to  their  present  usefulness  for 
shelter  or  ornament,  or  to  their  value  as  timber 
when  felled”  ; and  the  Committees  were  invited  to 
co-operate  in  “ arresting  the  general  policy  of  destruc- 
tion,” and  to  encourage  tree-planting.  Such  circulars 
can  be  of  little  avail.  The  evil  cannot  be  treated  by 
posting  up  warning  notices  at  the  constabulary  bar- 
racks. 

Section  4 of  the  Act  of  1903  presumably  aimed  at 
the  reservation,  for  management  in  public  or  general 
interests,  of  portions  of  estates  which  can  be  more 
economically  utilised  for  forestry  and  other  purposes 
named  than  by  being  sold  to  individuals.  In  this 
aim,  so  far  as  forestry  is  concerned,  not  merely  has 
the  Act  signally  failed — it  has  operated  in  the 
directly  contrary  direction.  The  actions  of  vendors, 
tenant  purchasers,  and  of  the  Land  Commission  all 
tend  to  destroy  or  lessen  the  timber  resources,  already 
so  inadequate,  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  administrative  department,  expressly  constituted 
by  the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  subject,  practically 
acknowledges  its  impotence  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
it  deplores,  or  to  profit  by  the  openings  given  by  the 
Land  Act. 

The  western  counties  offer  the  greatest  scope  both 
for  the  protection  of  existing  woodlands  and  for  the 
reservation  to  the  State  of  lands  for  afforestation. 
The  following  tabular  statement  compares  the  areas 
of  wood,  bog,  mountain,  and  of  untenanted  land 
valued  at  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  or  less,  for  each  of  the  ad- 
ministrative counties  comprising  congested  electoral 
divisions,  with  the  corresponding  areas  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland : — 


Donegal, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Kerry. 

Cork. 


Totai,  Area  (Acres). 


09,963 

137,487 

24,267 

199,980 

71,867 


342,089 

215,488 

30,435 

317,621 

6,850 


UNTEXANTED  (Acres). 


Bog  Bam* 

and  valued 

Woods.  j “ Bog  , Mountain.  1 at  2s.  64. 


12,671 

18,243 


23,725 

58,178 

2,088 


Total  areas  abstracted  from  Agricultural  Statistics  (Ireland)  1905.  Untenanted  areas  taken  from  a statement  prepared  in  the  office  J 
of  the  Estates  Commissioners  from  a Return  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation. 


These  counties  contain  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
wooded  area  in  Ireland,  and  of  “ mountain”  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  area  classed  as  such  ; while  they 
include  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  untenanted  land  valued 
at  not  more  than  2s.  6 cl. 

Assuming  that  a scheme  of  compulsory  purchase, 
such  as  that  proposed  to  the  Commission*  were 
applied,  the  State  would  become  the  proprietor 
of  practically  all  the  waste  lands  in  these  dis- 
tricts. No  re-arrangement  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings could  possibly  deal  finally  with  all  these  lands  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  until  the  holdings  were  in 
course  of  re-arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
definitely  what  lands  are  or  are  not  “waste,”  or 
where  and  how  much  of  the  waste  is  best  suited  to 
profitable  tree-planting.  All  that  seems  possible  to 
predict  is  that,  in  the  course  of  such  a scheme  of 


land-purchase,  the  agency  responsible  for  distributing 
the  lands  will  find  itself  compelled  to  set  apart  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  waste  moor  and  mountain,  ana 
the  lands  so  set  apart  will  ultimately  prove  m°.r® 
less  suited  to  economic  forestry  according  as  J1  i 
measures  are  taken,  while  the  general  land-settle 
of  the  country  is  still  in  progress,  to  inspect 
classify  them,  and  to  arrange  suitable  botmdarres 
well  as  the  rights  of  user  to  which  they  must  re 
subject.  Very  possibly  larger  areas  might  w 
apart  than  the  State  itself  could  reasonably  e.p* 
ever  to  plant  up.  That  would  be,  I think,  no  * 
why  the  State  should  not  temporarily  hoia  - 
waste  lands  for  subsequent  disposal.  j 

The  permanent  conservancy  of  existing  woo 
the  afforestation  of  waste  lands  on  a large  scale  i vojfe 
congested  district  counties  would  seem  to 


c Pee  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commission  [Cd.  3114,  1907],  p.  119,  q.  15632. 
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somethin"  more  than  the  “ improvement”  of  estates 

rchasea  by  the  Land  Commission,  as  contemplated 
bv  the  Act  of  1903.  But  forestry,  according  to  the 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject,  would  im- 
prove generally  the  condition  of  the  West,  and  was 
within  the  purview  of  the  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  The  agency  administering  compul- 
sory purchase  in  the  congested  districts  could,  no 
doubt,  if  properly  equipped,  undertake  new  planting 
and  manage  existing  woods.  But  such  an  agency 
could  only  touch  one  side  of  the  forest  question  in 
Ireland.  It  would  not  hinder  the  rapid  and  reck- 
less destruction  of  timber  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  direct  sales  of  land, 
vendors  are  now  constantly  selling  to  tenants  lands 
some  of  which  are,  economically,  surplus  lands  for 
the  tenants’  purposes,  and  are  thus  perpetuating  and 
increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  properly 
utilising  such  lands.  The  obstacles  at  present  in  the 
way  of  preserving  outlying  woods,  surrounded  by 
newly-purchased  tenanted  lands,  are  not  experienced 
in  the  West  only.  And  in  other  parts  there  are  ex- 
tensive mountain  tracts,  some  of  which  are  known 
to  be  suited  to  planting,  as  in  Tipperary  (68,000 
acres)  and  Tyrone  (102,000  acres). 

Again,  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  State  forestry 
must  be  permanent  in  its  nature,  and  could  only 
mature  financially  a century  or  two  hence,  when 
the  problem  of  congestion  will  have  been  forgotten. 
From  the  financial  standpoint,  money  carefully  in- 
vested in  forestry  may  offer  as  good  security  as  (in 
the  opinion  of  some  it  offers  security  better  than)  an 
investment  secured  on  agricultural ' land.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  advances  made  by  the  State  for 
purposes  of  economic  forestry  (i.e.,  forestry  so  regu- 
lated as  to  give  the  highest  possible  nett  return  in 
money  on  the  capital  invested)  could  not  be  re- 
covered with  the  certainty  and  regularity  expected  in 
the  case  of  Irish  land-purchase  advances. 

The  cost  of  forestry  operations  embraces  capital 
and  maintenance  charges.  The  former  include  the 
cost  of  the  land  (a  very  important  item),  draining 
(if  needed),  fencing  and  planting.  These  charges,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  profit,  vary  so  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  situation  and  extent  of  the  land, 
quality  of  the  soil,  kind  of  trees  planted,  labour 
facilities,  &c.,  that  no  all-round  rates  or  estimates 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  leading  British  authority, 
Dr.  Sclilich,  when  reporting  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  1895,  estimated  the  cost  as  follows 
per  acre  for  planting  in  Galway:  — 

Draining £1  10  0 

Fencing.  . £0  10  0 

Planting,  . . .£200 


He  subsequently  estimated  the  cost  of  planting 
mountain  and  heath  land  per  acre  generally  at  rates 
janSmg  from  £3  10s.  0 d.  for  Spruce,  to  £6  0s.  0 cl. 
lor  Ash  and  Oak,  and  set  the  cost  of  fencing  against 
snooting  rents.  Looking  after  the  woods,  as  well  as 
rates  and  taxes,  he  estimated  at  a total  of  4s.  an 
acre  yearly.  On  these  data  he  showed  (“Forestry  in 
10  United  Kingdom,”  Chap.  3)  that,  on  mountain 
and  heath  land  of  average  quality,  valued  at  £2  an 
acre>  money  invested  on  planting  would  yield  com- 
pound interest  as  follows  : — 

Larch  planting,  . 5‘1  per  cent. 

....  4-5  per  cent. 

Scots  pine,  . . . 3-8  per  cent. 

Spruce,  . . . . 3‘6  per.  cent. 

Beech,  oak,  . . . 3'2  per  cent. 

,*)as  boon  calculated  on  a cautious  basis  that 
ltabte  land  of  average  quality,  bought  for  £2  an 
vipW  aiK  Panted  with  (say)  Scots’  Pine,  would 
/.  ■ . nearly  4 per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the 
.at  £4  °,ut]ay.  The  first  cost  of  planting  is  taken 
a„_  ’ the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  at  4s.  per 
•soidpu,!,  return  in  money  would  be  collected 

Plantinj*  '!P  *°  the  ?*"  »ft“' 

wiiv.ii  me  t.rooe  wo  assumed  to  become 


•mature. 


’•Scots  Pine 
jer  acre. 


Thinnings  at  30th  year, 
j Thinnings  at  40th  year, 
Thinnings  at  50th  year, 
| Thinnings  at  60th-  year, 
Thinnings  at  70th  year, 
Final  felling,  80th  year, 


£174  0 0 


This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
timber  of  large  dimensions  is  required.  But  if,  as 
would  often  be  the  case,  the  scheme  of  management 
provided  only  for  small  timber,  poles  and  pitwood 
(for  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  demand),  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  might  well  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  four  per  cent.  Thus  were 
larch  to  be  grown  on  fairly  good  land,  thinned  out 
at  the  20th  and  30tli  years  after  planting,  and  finally 
felled  at  the  40th,  the  investment  might  yield  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay.  Less  valuable 
timber,  like  spruce  and  pine,  similarly  treated,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  five  or  six  per  cent. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
gave  in  detail  his  reasons  for  believing  that  mixed 
pine  and  larch,  properly  grown  on  mountain  pasture 
land,  which  now  lets  at  2s.  an  acre,  would  bring  in 
annually,  on  the  average,  37s.  6 d.  an  acre.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  beech  and  oak,  the  interest  on 
capital  would  be  lower,  and  the  final  return  might 
not  be  obtainable  before  100  or  150  years  after 
planting. 

The  profit  obtainable  thus  depends  largely  on  the 
kind  and  size  of  timber  required,  as  well  as  on  the 
situation  and  quality  of  the  land.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  question  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
afforestation  of  waste  lands  can  be  easily  defended  on 
financial  grounds,  provided  sites  for  planting  are 
judiciously  selected,  and  the  management  is  through- 
out really  economical.  Subject  to  this  limitation, 
expenditure  by  the  State  on  forestry  would  be  in  no 
sense  a grant  but  an  advance  recoverable  with  inte- 
rest. The  period  of  loan,  however,  as  well  as  the 
rate  of  interest  obtained,  would  necessarily  vary,  as 
the  nature  of  the  forests  and  their  treatment  varied 
from  place  to  place.  Until,  therefore,  the  lands 
were  definitely  selected,  and  plans  of  work  sketched 
for  each  locality,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  frame 
a general  estimate  governing  all  cases. 

Assuming  that  250,000  acres  of  suitable  land  were 
to  be  acquired  forthwith  by  the  State,  and  set  apart 
for  afforestation,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
major  part  of  the  area  selected  would  remain  un- 
planted for  many  years  to  come.  The  cost  of  man- 
agement would  lessen  as  the  area  planted  annually 
or  up-to-date  was  increased.  But,  assuming  that 
the  forest  budget  for  expenditure  (apart  from  the 
cost  of  the  land)  were  limited  for  the  next  twenty 
years  to  £20,000  annually,  the  charges  might,  very 
roughly,  be  apportioned  as  follows  yearly : — 
Administration  and  supervision  of 

works, £2,000 

New  planting,  3,000  acres  annually  at 

£5  an  acre, £15,000 

Maintenance,  repairs,  protection,  &c.,  £3,000 


£20,000 

At  that  rate  more  than  eighty  years  would  be 
necessary  for  afforesting  the  250,000  acres  set  apart, 
and  more  than  100  would  elapse  ere  the  plantations 
generally  would  be  returning  profit  on  the  capital. 
With  double  the  expenditure  the  period  of  waiting 
would  be  halved.  The  figures  indicate  that  if  the 
State  waits  to  acquire  the  land  until  the  money  for 
planting  is  made  available,  it  will  probably  never 
secure  the  land  or  need  the  money  for  planting. 

Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  I 
think  that  a special  Forestry  Branch  should  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Industries.  The  Department  would  take 
over  (and  plant  up  as  funds  permitted)  surplus 
Crown  waste  lands  previously  ascertained  to  be  suit- 
able for  afforestation,  as  well  as  any  plantations 
purchased  under  the  Act  (by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Congested  Districts  Board)  which  ought 
to  be  permanently  preserved.  The  Department  should 
also  be  in  a position  to  purchase  waste  land  or  formed 
woods  direct  from  vendors  of  land.  It  would  further 
be  charged  with  the  management  of  Crown  woods  now 
existing,  as  well  as  with  such  sylvicultural  or  arbori- 
cultural  work  as  is  now  performed  under  various 
Government  authorities.  Amongst  its  more  impor- 
tant duties  would  be  the  collection  and  diffusion  of 
useful  information  bearing  upon  tree-planting  in  re- 
lation to  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock,  as  is 
done  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Department,  in  short,  would  deal 
with  forestry  as  part  of  the  general  question  of  land- 
settlement,  with  a view  to  improve  agriculture  and 
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develop  industries  by  assisting  in  arboriculture  on 
farms  and  by  creating  a national  forest  property. 

With  the  exception  of  a very  small  quantity, 
relatively,  of  fancy  and  hard  woods,  Ireland  might 
not  merely  supply  herself  with  all  the  timber  she  now 
imports  or  could  consume  but  might  export  to  Britain. 
Prices  are  rising  and  the  sources  of  timber-supply 
steadily  lessening.  Already  the  annual  value  of  tim- 
ber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  approaches  30 
millions  sterling,  of  which  sum  nine-tenths,  according 
to  the  experts,  represents  timber  which  might  equally 
well  be  grown  at  home.  Evidence  before  the  Forestry 
Commissions  showed  how  industrial  development  would 
follow  upon  the  afforestation  of  waste  lands.  The 
chair-making  industry  in  Buckinghamshire  owes  its 
existence  to,  though  it  no  longer  depends  solely  upon 
the  local  woods,  and  it  supports  tens  of  thousands  of 
people.  Wood-pulp  to  the  value  of  2£  million 
sterling  is  annually  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, and,  as  a writer  on  the  subject  remarks,  “ Surely 
“if  we  can  grow  anything,  we  can  grow  timber  fit  for 
“ wood-pulp !” 


I am  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  financial  ques- 
tions which  would  be  involved  in  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  scheme  of  forest  work  outlined  above. 
Funds  to  a certain  minimum  amount  should  be  ear- 
marked for  new  planting  for  instructional  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  Crown  quit  rents  and  the  sums  for  which 
they  are  redeemed  under  the  Land  Act  might  be  so 
utilised.  It  is  understood  that  practically  the  wliqje 
of  the  large  sums  received  as  Quit  Rents  have  been 
applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
in  the  acquisition  or  development  of  Crown  property 
in  England.  The  main  duty  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  regard  to  forestry  would,  as  I conceive, 
be  to  acquire  suitable  lands  while  it  is  still  possible 
to  acquire  them  at  all.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
national  forestry  in  Ireland  can  only  be  secured  if 
a sufficient  area  of  suitable  land  is  obtained  fairly 
cheaply  in  advance.  And  further,  if,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  very  large  tracts  of  suitable  land  may  be 
secured  very  cheaply,  money  invested  in  their  pur- 
chase must  be  the  best  possible  investment  at  the 
present  time  in  any  large  scheme  of  national-economic 
forestry. 


I think  the  protection  of  isolated  trees  or  of  shelter- 
belt  timber  in  holdings  vested  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Acts  should  be  rendered  easier  or  possible  by 
a change  in  the  law.  As  affecting  the  security  for  the 
advance,  or  the  real  interest  of  the  tenant-purchaser, 
or  the  amenities  of  country  life  generally,  it  seems 
deplorable  to  leave  the  door  open  for  the  present  wide- 
spread destruction  of  hedgerow  and  other  trees.  But 
it  may  be  noted  that  former  laws,  or  the  terms  on 
which  the  tenantry  were  required  to  plant  or  to 
refrain  from  cutting  timber  trees,  often  operated  very 
harshly.  This  is  particularly  so  with  Ash  (a  very 
common  tree),  whether  isolated  or  planted  in  hedges, 
especially  on  tillage  farms.  This  tree  (though  so 
valuable  when  grown  in  plantations)  poisons  the  soil 
for  pasture  and  tillage  by  its  root-system,  apart 
from  the  damage  which  may  result  from  its  shade 
I would  not  lightly  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  o. 
the  removal  of  such  agricultural  pests. 

I have  stated  above  that  I would  rule  out  as  un- 
suited to  profitable  tree-planting  all  large  or  deep 
surplus  turf  bogs.  Nevertheless,  as  for  surplus  moun- 
tain lands,  I think  that  the  State  should  temporarily 
hold  surplus  turf  bogs  of  large  extent  which  may  come 
into  its  possession,  and  should  retain  them  in  conditions 
allowing  of  economical  schemes  of  reclamation,  re- 
sale, or  utilisation  hereafter.  Fifty  years  hence  com- 
pressed turf  may  be  as  valuable  in  Ireland  for  railway 
fuel  as  it  now  is  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  in  reclaiming  turf 
bogs  for  agriculture  or  pasture  during  the  past  century 
is  by  itself  no  augury  of  the  results  of  the  next,  or 
sufficient  ground  for  argument  that  the  schemes  of 
the  Bog  Commissioners,  prepared  after  such  exhaustive 
inquiry  in  1810-14,  were  visionary. 

J.  L.  PIGOT. 

( Irish  Zand  Commission,  in  charge  of  Survey 
and  Mapping  Department — Graduate  of 
the  French  National  Forestry  College  of 
Nancy  — Formerly  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  of  Forests  with  the  Government 
of  India,  and  head  of  the  Ceylon  Forest 
Service .) 

16th  January,  1907. 


(2)  Second  Memorandum. 


In  a note  prepared  for  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
in  January  last,  I commented  upon  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1903,  as  bearing  upon  what  has  been 
officially  termed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
“ the  present  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  trees 
in  Ireland.”  In  the  same  connection,  the  following 
points  appear  noteworthy. 

Woodlands  are  landed  property  of  a special  kind. 
The  Land  Act  passed  them  by  altogether,  save  by 
Section  4,  which  has  had  practically  no  beneficial  effect, 
either  in  facilitating  the  transfer  of  or  in  protecting 
woods. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Vendors  of  land 
are  felling  their  timber  and  destroying  plantations 
simply  because  they  are  unable  to  find  anybody  who 
will  buy  the  woods  for  preservation  as  such  ; or  else 
they  sell  small  plantations,  wind-screens,  etc.,  to 
tenant-purchasers,  who  thereupon  fell  and  sell  the 
timber.  In  other  cases  the  purchasing  tenants  decline 
to  buy  adjoining  woodlands,  yet  strongly  object  to  the 
Vendor  cutting  the  timber,  as  the  lands  would  suffer 
thereby.  A notable  instance  in  point  was  reported 
yesterday.  The  landlord  is  “ clearing  out  of  the 
country.”  He  is  practically  forced  to  sell  the  wooded 
residue  of  his  estate,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble 
with  his  tenants,  he  is  asking  the  Land  Commission 
to  buy  the  woods. 

The  current  destruction  of  plantations  not  merely 
means  a waste  of  material  (where  immature  woods  are 
felled),  but  entails,  in  many  cases,  a senseless  and 
permanent  reduction  in  the  productive  capacity  and 
utility  of  the  soil.  Last  week  I inspected  iii  Co. 
Galway  extensive  and  neglected  vet  valuable  woods 
which  will  very  probably  be  felled.  The  land  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  large  boulders  ; yet  the 
soil  produces  fine  healthy  larch,  oak,  etc.,  and  in  this 
way  might  bring  in  eventually  at  least  7s.  6 d,  an  acre 


yearly.  If  the  timber  be  felled,  a dense  growth  of 
useless ’scrub  will  spring  up.  And  if  all  roots  were 
stubbed  out,  (the  cost  would  be  prohibitive)  the  lands 
would  not  be  worth  Is.  an  acre  for  grazing.  This  is 
a typical  instance  of  what  may  often  be  seen  in 
Ireland. 

Many  of  the  plantations  now  being  destroyed  have 
been  formed  at  great  expense.  The  fencing  is  still  there, 
and  the  initial  and  often  costly  difficulties  of  draining 
and  planting  have  been  overcome.  All  this  is  usually 
wasted  if  the  plantation  ’S  destroyed ; whereas,  were 
the  wood  bought  for  permanent  management  as  sucli, 
what  would  be  paid  fox- — what  is  now  in  practice  pai 
for — is  the  standing  crop  of  trees  only.  The  crop 
often  of  little  present  value ; and  forced  sales  lia 
gi-eatly  reduced  prices  for  timber.  Woodlands  ca  , 
therefore,  just  at  present  be  purchased  in  Ireland 
extraoi-dinax-y  cheap  prices. 

Neither  the  Depai-tment  of  Agi-iculture  nor  the 
County  Councils  have  legal  powers  and  funds 
acquiie,  safely  hold,  or  maintain  woods,  save  for  P 
poses  of  experiment  or  instruction  or  to  a very  l1®1  . 
extent-.  The  funds  which  might  have  been  usea,, 
this  manner  are  in  a great  measure  already  hypotn  - 
cated  for  other  pux-poses.  And  although  the  Land  -• 
has,  in  Section  4,  adopted  the  principle  that  the  » a 
may  advance  moneys  for  the  purchase  of  woods  win 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  general  interests,  no  adeqiw 
provision  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  management^ 
for  appointing  trustes  qualified  to  manage  and  P 
serve  woods.  Section  4 of  the  Act  has  had  practice  | 
no  effect  whatever  in  preserving  woodlands,  and, 
think,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any. 

Some  of  the  woods  which  have  been  purchased  f 
the  Commissioners  are  not  merely  ample  security  {'• 
of  standing  timber  only  considei-ed)  for  the  price  pa  • 
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but  if  properly  managed,  would  return  in  perpetuity 
much  more  than  3J  per  cent,  on  that  price. 

Although  the  State  has  not  yet  effectively  intervened 
to  hinder  the  “general  policy  of  destruction,”  it 
appears  certain  that  some  steps  must  sooner  or  later 
be  taken  to  stop,  so  senseless  a waste  of  land,  money, 
and  of  material.  Meanwhile  what  I venture  to  urge 
is  that  the  Land  Commission  should  have  power  to 
buy  woodlands,  to  hold  and  protect  them  temporarily, 
and  to  vest  them  hereafter  in  trustees  or  in  some  public 
body,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  per- 
manent preservation  as  State  forests.  Some  of  the. 
plantations  so  purchased  would,  no  doubt,  be  felled, 
stripped,  re-sold,  etc.,  along  with  other  neighbouring 
lands.  But  the  felling  would  not  be  practically 
obligatory,  as  so  often  is  the  case.  The  decision  to 
fell  would  be  an  alternative  course,  arrived  at  after 
due  enquiry.  There  would  no  longer  be  forced  sales 
of  large  quantities  of  timber  at  low  prices  ; and  the 
Land  Commission  would  obtain,  by  judicious  sales  at 
favourable  times,  better  prices  for  timber  which  must 
unavoidably  be  cut.  In  connection  with  untenanted 
and  demesne  lands  purchased  by  the  Commissioners, 
there  appears  to  be  a lamentable  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision by  which  shelter  belts  and  plantations,  of 
general  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood,  can  be 
properly  protected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Land 
Commission,  as  mortgagees  and  rent  collector's  on  so 
huge  a scale,  are  in  a strong  position,  without  enter- 
taining any  petty  officials  or  applying  inquisitorial 
or  irksome  regulations,  to  do  much  and  very  cheaply 
in  protecting  woodlands  formally  declared  to  be  re- 
served to  the  State. 

I think,  therefore,  that  any  Act  amending  the  Land 
Act  of  1903,  should  : — 

(«.)  Empower  the  Land  Commission  to  buy  woods 
and  other  untenanted  land  either  for  per- 
manent retention  by  the  State  or  for  re-sale, 
as  might  thereafter  be  determined ; provided 
that  the  property,  considered  as  woodland  or 
otherwise,  is  certified  to  be  full  security  for 
the  purchase  price. 

(6.)  Create  a special  fund  to  the  credit  of  which 
all  sums  realized  by  the  Land  Commission  by 
the  sale  of  timber  on  any  estate  purchased  by 
it  are  to  be  placed.  It  would  probably  be  neces- 


sary, (if  receipts  from  timber  sales  already 
effected  are  not  available  for  the  purpose)  to 
start  the  fund  by  a small  grant.  Payments 
made  under  (c.)  and  (<Z.)  would  be  debited  to 
the  fund. 

(c.)  Authorise  interest  due  on  land  purchase  ad- 
vances for  woodlands  to  be  suspended  if 
necessary.  Interest  to  be  paid  at  intervals  to 
be  determined,  having  regard  in  each  case  to 
the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  planta- 
tions bought. 

(d.)  Authorise  the  Land  Commission  to  incur 
expenditure  on  the  fencing,  watch  and  ward, 
survey,  valuation,  general  protection  and 
mangement  of  woods  purchased  by  it. 
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This  would  be  admittedly  a provisional  measure, 
and,  I think,  a most  imperfect  measure.  But  it 
would,  I believe,  operate  at  once  extensively  in  staying 
destruction.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
security  against  the  State  suffering  financial"  loss 
should  not,  in  many  cases,  be  made  really  effective. 
But  the  greater  the  immediate  security  required,  the 
more  would  reliance  have  to  be  placed  on  the  present 
selling  value;  of  the  timber  crops ; whereas  many 
plantations  which  ought  to  be  preserved  are  immature, 
and  have  a prospective  rather  than  a present  value. 
One  certain  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Act 
would  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  prices  at  which 
woodlands  can  now  be  bought  in  Ireland.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  economy  and  woodland  con- 
servancy, such  a rise  could  hardly  fail  to  be  beneficial. 
Tenant  purchasers,  again,  cannot  be  expecfed  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  their  trees,  wind-screens, 
etc.,  so  long  as  they  see  some  Government  Departments 
felling  woods  while,  another  urges  them  to  plant  with 
trees  part  of  their  lands.  But  if  the  State  gives  the 
lead  by  acquiring  woodlands  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion, the  position  will  be  wholly  changed.  It  is  beyond 
question,  I submit,  that  if  the  woodlands  are  to  be 
saved  the  State  must  intervene,  and  soon. 

Signed. 

J.  L.  PlGOT. 

6 th  June,  1907. 
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Statement  submitted  by  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  P.C. 


(*) 


The  Coppice,  RathdSum, 

October  14  th,  1907. 

To  Hie  Secretary,  Departmental  Committee 
on  Irish  Forestry. 

Sis, 

insto^T  r®ference  ,to  your  letters  of  the  3rd  and  7t 
i °W  encf°se  a report  on  the  woods  on  m 
tosh  ’ T«a'in- Up  ky  my  Scotch  forester,  Mr.  Mackir 
attention  * 01?,g  50  1 think  i4  right  to  draw  you 
•on  to  the  following  facts:  — 

*»  far  m hi 

He  has  not  ^Cem,ed’  does  11  ot  apply  to  my  estafi 
estate  has  atfcemPt€d  to  say  whether  forestry  on  thi 
••as  proved  remunerative  or  the  reverse. 

in  his  hypothetical  calculi 
was  free  f t 'at  three-fourths  of  the  land  plante 
^ed  As  far  as  this  estate  is  cor 

cases  almost^  la£ger,  Proportion— indeed  in  som 
has  been  covered  wteT  }and  take,n  up  from  tenants- 
c,eared  off  uf  ,lth  .furze-  aUd  ^is  has  had  to  b 
“i016  planting  could  commence. 

tha*  h»  hypothetic. 
“ of  •“*  ot  Scotch  fir,  vhidi  fetch  th 


Letter. 

highest  prices.  On  this  estate  large  portions  have 
been  overgrown  before  my  succession  with  other  kinds 
of  timber,  which  fetch  inferior  prices. 

4.  I think  it  well  also  to  point  out  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  question  of  ultimate  loss 
or  profit  on  planting  during  the  assumed  life  of  a 
seventy  years’  old  plantation. 

5.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  first  thirty  years 
no  interest  is  forthcoming  on  the  assumed  expenditure 
of  £10,452. 

Before  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  forestry  is  a 
paying  investment,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  return 
upon  the  outlay  after  seventy  years  (the  age  at  which 
the  wood  is  finally  assumed  to  be  cut)  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  which  could  be  obtained,  calculated 
with  compound  interest,  on  a sum  equal  to  she  outlay 
if  invested  in  some  recognised  safe  stock,  say,  at 
3 per  cent. 


I am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Meath. 
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(2)  Report  of  the  Forester  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  P.C. 

(a)  The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Meath's  Estate,  County  Wicklow. 

Thinning  Systematic. — A hard  arid  fast  rule  can- 
not be  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  time  to  thin,  but 
i^turns,  ' and  General  generally  the  first  thinning  takes  place  at  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  demand  for  this  clas6  of 
thinnings  is  poor,  the  defective  and  overgrown,  trees 
being  removed.  . ,,  . , 

The  next  thinnings,  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  will  be  suitable  for  fencing,  rustic  work, 
garden  arches,  etc.,  and  in  most  places  the  demand  is 

g°If  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable,  the  principal 
thinning  takes  place  about  thirty-five,  to  forty  years 
of  a«e  of  sizes  suitable  for  pitwood.  The  demand  for 
larch  for  pitwood  is  very  good,  and  good  prices  can 
be  obtained.  This  thinning  should  be  carefully  done, 
as  otherwise  the  entire  plantation  may  be  blown 
down,  a common  occurrence  after  a severe  thinning. 

Final  Crop.— The  final  cutting  on  this  estate  takes 
place  when  the  timber  is  ripe— in  some  cases  at  fifty 
heavy  crop  years  of  age  on  poor,  dry  soil ; on  good  soil  up  to 
eighty  years.  _ 

The  prices  obtained  for  an  acre  of  larch  at  eighty 
years  has  been  £100 ; but,  of  course,  timber  growing 
to  this  age  ie  over  the  average. 

Scotch  fir  yields  about  £50  per  acre  and  the  thin- 
nings, until  suitable  for  stavewood,  do  not  command 
a price.  . 

Quality  of  Timber.— The  quality  of  timber  grown 
on  this  estate  is  first-class  in  the  following  cases:— 
Larch,  sliver  fir,  and  Scotch  fir.  The  timber  of  the 
silver  fir  is  certainly  better  than  most  imported  white- 
wood  when  allowed  to  grow  to  a good  age.  This  tree 
arows  to  a great  size,  and  regenerates  itself  naturally. 
° Among  hardwoodfe,  the  principal  trees  are  ash, 
sycamore,  and  elm,  all  of  which  grow  rapidly,  and 
give  a good  quality  of  timber.  The  prices  and  de- 
mand show  these  trees  as  very  suitable  for  forests 
(economic).  . ... 

The  poplars  grow  very  well,  and  give  a quick 
return,  outstripping  all  other  hardwoods  in  this. 

The  timber  on  the  estate  being  put  up  for  sale  in 
small  quantities  does  not  admit  of  a timber  merchant 
setting  up  a saw-mill  in  the  woods,  and  the  timber  is 
shipped  in  the  round  or  unmanufactured  state.  The 
price  suffers  on  this  account  considerably. 

Large  Areas.— The  area  of  plantations  should  te 
large  for  commercial  timbers,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  obtain  an  extensive  tract  of  suitable  land  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

End  of  the  Beport  on  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Estate. 


October,  1907. 

Repout  on  Woods,  their  Formation,  Cost,^  Mainten- 
ance, Timber  Grown,  " 

Notes.  . 

When  the  Earl  of  Meath  took  over  the  estate,  in 
1887,  the  plantations  thereon  consisted  of  about  708 
acres,  as  follows : —Miscellaneous  Hardwoods,  42 
acres ; Coppice  Oak,  322  acres ; Conifers  (Scotch  Fir, 
Larch,  Silver  Fir),  344  acres. 

Since  that  date  an  additional  area  has  been  planted, 
viz.  :— Conifers  (chiefly  Larch  and  Scotch  Iir),  34y 
acres,  Miscellaneous  Hardwoods,  10  acres,  the  area 
now  under  woods  being  over  1,000  acres. 

Cost.—  This  349  acres  of  conifers  planted  during 
last  twenty  years  cost  about  £4,000,  first  cost,  or 
about  £12  per  acre.  The  plantations  formed  at  this 
rate  are  in  plots  of  10  acres  upwards. 

The  land  has  been  acquired  from  tenants,  after 
being  neglected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  ”* 

as  grazing  land,  being  covered  over  with 
of  furze  and  briars,  and  fences  in  ruin. 

The  converting  of  such  land  into  plantations  is  as 
follows : —Clearing  from  furze,  £4  10's,  per  acre; 
Fencing  and  Wire  Netting,  £2  per  acre;  Trees  and 
Planting  (Scotch  Fir  and  Larch),  £5  10s.  per  acre. 

Method  of  Planting.— The  planting  in  this  case  is 
by  slitting  or  notching.  This  method  is  cheap,  and 
when  carefully  done,  and  in  suitable  soil,  is  success- 
ful. Of  course  when  using  a laager  class  of  tree  pit- 
planting is  adopted.  In  larger  areas  the  ccst  of 
fencing  is  very  much  reduced. 

A number  of  these  plantations  are  for  ornamental 
as  well  as  useful  purposes,  but  from  a commercial 
point  of  view  the  larger  areas  are  the  best. 

Altitude. — In  one  plantation  of  larch  and  Scotch 
fir  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet,  and  very  much  ex- 
posed, the  proportion  taken  up  as  shelter  screen  is 
very  much  larger  than  on  lower  plantations,  and  the 
trees  in  this  margin  are  of  little  value  as  timber. 
Apart  from  the  shelter  screen,  the  timber  is  good  and 
the  trees  thriving,  but  in  dry,  poor  soil  the  larch 
shows  signs  of  dry  rot,  and  will  have  to  be  removed 
as  pitwod  when  large  enough  for  that  purpose. 

Upkeep. — The  upkeep  of  young  plantations  until 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  is  an  expensive  item,  con- 
stant care  being  necessary  to  keep  down  undergrowths, 
chiefly  fern,  and  also,  a check  kepi  on  ground  game, 
especially  the  rabbit,  who  will,  from  time  to  time, 
break  in  and  amuse  himself  by  cutting  the  tops  of 
the  young  trees,  and  at  a later  stage  the  squirrel  is 
very  destructive. 


(b)  General  Bemarks. 


The  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  generally  used 
as  common  grazing  by  several  tenants  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  tenants,  as  a rule,  place  a very 
high  value  on  what  comprises  their  interest.  The 
best  quality  of  this  class  of  land  is  suitable  for  plant- 
ing and  the  following  is  an  estimate  of  expenditure 
and  returns  which  might  be  expected  from  a forest 
of  300  acres  : — 


Expenditure. 


EXPENDITURE. 

£ 

Purchase  of  land  (300  acres).  . 

3.380 

Fence— Iron,  C-wire  and  wire-netted, 

471 

! 

Prepare  land— drains,  clearing, 

300 

( 

Plant,  Parch  (chiefly),  and  Scotoh  Fir, 

1,368 

) 

Upkeep  for  first  15  years, 

3,093 

6,732 

be  reduced  on  larger  areas). 

RECEIPTS  (PRESENT  DEMAND). 

Thinning  at  25  to  30  years.  . 

375 

„ 10  „ 45  years,  . 

4,500 

Final  crap,  70  years,  . . 

18,000 

1 and  still  to  credit,  less  depreciation, 

2,000 

21,875 

on  the  estate,  but  is  given  as  an  f f 
> figures,  therefore,  do  not  apply  to  the  h 


l the  following:- 


The  above  300  acres,  in 
exist  on  the  estate,  but  is  given  ^ 

These  f _ 

Meath’s  Estate. 

This  estimate  is  misleading  in  we  _ent 

Cost  of  upkeep  (including  necessary  pel  “ . 
staff)  for  thirty  years,  £3,670,  is  for  a sinS.  it], 
in  the  locality,  but  when  taken  m conjuncti 
several  large  areas,  at  no  great  distance  lr  haif 
other,  the  cost  per  acre  is  lessened  to  about 
in  1,000  acres.  , -*00  acres  « 

The  reason  for  giving  an  example  ol  caw  ^ 
that  on  liie  lordship’s  estate  the  areas  are  **  ion 
and  downwards,  and  assuming  that  an 
would  not  take  place  in  small  lots. 

R.  Mackintosh- 
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Section  k 
APPENDIX  24 


(Put  in  by  1/.  Munro-Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P.) 


No  VAR,  EvANTON,  ItOSS-SHIRE, 

26 th  November,  1907. 


Dear  Mr.  Ferguson, — In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Blackstock’s  letter  of  23rd  inst.,  I beg  to  enclose  a 
memorandum  of  the  cost  of  planting  in  the  various 
ways  Mr.  Blackstock  specified. 

The  value  of  a full  crop  at  the  final  felling  in  the 
Dailgheal  Plantation,  chiefly  composed  of  larch,  was 
£180  per  acre,  and  the  previous  thinnings  would  be 
equal  to  £40  per  acre.  On  the  south  slope  of  the 
Meann  Clmoc,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir,  a fair 
crop  at  the  final  felling  of  ninety  trees  per  acre, 
averaging  70  cubic  feet,  would  realise  £157  10s.  per 
acre,  and  the  previous  thinnings  would  be  worth  £30 
per  acre.  As  you  are  aware  from  these  places  these 
data  are  based  upon  very  favourable  circumstances. 

The  cost  of  fencing  50  acres  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances:— £ s. 

2,010  yards,  @ 6c/.  per  yard,  . 50  5 

100  acres  2,810  „ ,,  „ . 70  5 

500  „ 6,840  ,,  .,  . 171  o 

1,000  „ 8,840  ,,  „ „ . 221  0 


This,  of  course,  is  wooden  posts  and  ordinary  wire 
fence. 

The  cost  of  a creosoting  taaik  and  the  necessary 
appliances,  including  a small  engine  and  boiler, 
would  be  at  the  present  time  about  £400. 

The  cost  of  creosoting  per  cubic  foot  would  be  about 
4 d.,  and  the  life  of  Scotch  fir  would  be  increased  by 
the  process  at  least  six-fold.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition it  would  last  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  and  by  being  properly  seasoned  and  creosoted 
with  a gallon  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  it  would  last  from 
60  to  80  years. 

I enclose  the  reports  for  both  estates  for  the  past 
week  and  an  envelope  to  return  them. 


R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Hooker  Hall, 

Carkin  Cartmel, 

*nc'5-  Lancashire. 


John  J.  R.  Meiklejohn. 


Cost  oe  Planting,  Pitting  and  Notching  per  Acre. 


Pitting. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Digging  3,500  Pits,  . . .239 

Putting  in  Plants  at  3J,  ft.  apart,  0 15  9 
Purchase  of  2 yr.,  1 yr.  Scotch  firs, 

at  10s.  per  1,000,  . . 1 15  0 

4 14  6 

Notching. 

3,500  in  bare  ground,  3£  ft.  apart,  0 12  3 
Cost  of  Plants,  2 yr.,  1 vr.  at  10s. 

per  1,000,  . .'  . 1 15  0 

2 7 3 

Dibbling. 

Larch,  3,500  Seedlings  at  5s.  per 

1,000, 0 17  6 

Cleaning  and  dibbling  at  15s.,  0 15  0 

1 12  6 

Scotch  Fir. 

4,800  2 yr.  Seedlings  at  4s.  per 

1,000,  . . 0 18  2 

Cleaning  and  dibbling  at  18s.,  0 18  0 

1 16  2 

If  the  ground  is  bare  and  no 
turfing  or  cleaning  required,  it 
cculd  be  planted  with  seedlings  at 
from  25 s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

Under  Planting. 

2,000  Plants,  2 yr.  Seedlings  or 

2 yr.,  1 yr. 'at  10s.,  . .10  0 

Dibbling  or  notching,  4J,  ft.  apart,  0 10  0 

1 10  0 

The  under  planting  with  Douglas,  Menziesii, 
Albert,  Lawsoniana,  Grandis  and  Thuya  Gigantea 
cannot  be  done  at  the  above  prices  unless  raised  from 
seed  in  the  home  nursery. 


(Note  by  Secretary. — In  reply  to  a 
case  of  the  Dailghgal  plantation  w; 
tation,  £1  15s.  per  acre. ) 


inquiry,  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  intimated  that  the  net  -profit  in  the 
roughly,  £2  per  acre,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Meann  Chnoc  plan- 


APPENDIX  25. 

Memorandum  with  regard  to  timber  on  Estates. 

(Put  in  by  Captain  Hamilton,  Woodstock  Estate  Office,  Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny.) 


hii  ,F®brual'y-  1888>  timber  realising  £9,897  has 
wWi,S°rC  by  me  off  one  of  the  principal  estates  over 
'■'A?,,  A.  am  agent.  A large  proportion  of  this  con- 
DlJnLi  ,°Ver  r!pe  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  which  was 
men,.’  late  owner  during  the  period  com- 

S l£S  , 8.°9  “a  ™di"S  1879-  “<*  therefore. 


1888,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age. 
between  June,  1879,  and  February,  1888,  when  I 
timhevP&01H-  ,agent  ?ver  the  estate,  very  little 
Dlant-w-  tllls  o ascription,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
least  ,a,nd  screens  Panted  on  the  higher  and 

down  K °^ab  ,e  Portions  of  the  estate,  had  been  cut 
a°wn  by  the  late  agent. 

Passpfl^f-  v*s*t>ng  them  I found  that  the  larch  had 
and  tw  * growtlli  and  was  'becoming  dry  and  dozed, 
cut  and  ,!’®  ,at  once  recommended  the  then  owner  to 
demand  “ at  that  time  there  was  a great 

^ pient  time  * °f  timber’  aS  there  is  aIso  at 
oft  rl*flnder  of  the  timber  sold  were  thinnings 
standL  .®5116  woods’  wllich.  had  been  sold  either 
time  in  thl  jS  manufactured  timber  from  time  to 
squares  aft  i course  of  forestry,  and  clearings  of 
es  ot  oak  coppice  or  scrub  oak,  forming  a large 


portion  of  these  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting 
bark,  when  a profitable  price  for  it  was  obtainable, 
and  ^substituting  larch  as  a more  profitable  invest- 

Between  1888  and  1901  over  110  acres  of  these  lands 
had  been  replanted  with  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  chiefly 
larch,  the  greater  proportion  of  these  lands  being 
inside  the  demesne,  where,  owing  to  the  soil  being 
formed  by  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  the  oak,  shed 
during  hundreds  of  years,  the  growth  has  proved  satis- 
factory beyond  expectations,  and  a return  is  already 
being  obtained  from  them  by  thinnings  for  paling 
poles,  gate  posts,  etc.,  etc. 

The  squares  in  the  demesne  were  planted  between 
1889  and  1896,  the  replanting  of  the  outlying  planta- 
tion having,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  beeifleft  to  a 
later  date,  so  as  to  give  the  land  a rest,  and  prevent 
any  danger  of  the  new  plantations  being  destroyed 
by  the  larch  fly. 

All  this  timber  was  either  sold  standing,  or  locally 
as  manufactured  timber  from  the  estate  saw  mill. 

My  experience  is  that  where  it  is  possible  to  place 
this  timber  direct  on  the  English  or  Scotch  market, 
the  profit  on  the  timber  sold  is  far  greater’ 
See  also  Appendix  £4, 

2 Q 2 
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as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  through  the 
timber  ring  and  get  anything  like  the  full  stand- 
ing value  of  the  timber.  The  value  of  soft  timber, 
sold  standing,  within  a convenient  distance  of  rail  or 
river,  is,  in  the  locality  I refer  to,  from  six  shillings 
to  eight  shillings  a ton.  Hard  wood,  according 
to  size  and  quality,  from  eight  shillings  to  ten 
shillings.  If  placed  on  the  Liverpool,  Garston,  or 
Newport  markets  the  same  timber  would  fetch  prices 
varying  from  sixteen  shillings  to  thirty-six  shillings 
a ton.  The  cost  of  delivery  would  be  from  seven  to 
nine  shillings  a ton,  so  that  in  any  large  scheme  for 
the  management  of  Irish  woods  the  middleman  should 
if  possible  be  avoided. 

There  is  always  a great  demand  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  for  home  grown  manufactured  timber  for 
paling  poles,  carts,  gates,  and  repairing  purposes, 
so  that  to  work  woods  to  profit  no  wooded  district 
should  be  without  a saw  mill,  worked  either  by  water 
or  steam. 

In  most  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  timber  going  to 
waste  for  want  of  cutting,  and  deteriorating  for  want 
of  proper  thinning  and  brushing,  as  well  as  waste 
lands,  which  can  be  profitably  and  advantageously 
planted.  If  some  means  could  be  arrived  at  by  which 
a proper  supervision  would  be  obtained  over  existing 
woods,  which  are  passing  cut  of  the  present  owners’ 
hands  by  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts, 
combined  with  the  acquisition  of  waste  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  planting,  and  if  by  Act  of  Parliament 
they  could  be  vested  in  a Wood  and  Forest  Depart- 
ment, which,  by  using  local  experience  and  labour, 
to  organise  each  district  under  a common  centre,  so 
as  to  farm  the  timber  to  the  best  advantage,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  a very  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country  at  a very  moderate  expendi- 
ture. 


In  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  an  estate 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  tenants  under  the 
Land  Act  (Ireland),  1903,  the  occupiers  are  already 
cutting  the  timber  recklessly  for  firewood  and  other 
purposes.  , . 

Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  their  incomes  through 
the  various  Land  Acts,  the  vendors  of  estates  are' 
either  not  in  a position  to,  or  disinclined  to,  spend 
money  on  replanting  during  the  time  that  they  are 
waiting  for  the  purchase  money,  and  consequently 
land  which  might  be  profitably  replanted  is  lying 
idle,  while  they  will  doubtless,  if  they  continue  to 
live  in  the  country,  have  to  draw  on  the  woods  still 
uncut  to  supplement  their  reduced  incomes  pending 
the  completion  of  the  sale  of  their  estates.  The 
loans  obtainable  from  the  Board  of  Works  are  at 
an  almost  prohibitive  rate  of  interest,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  can  only'  be  had  for  the  purpose 
of  making  screens  and  sheltering  plantations,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  replanting  for  profit. 

To  meet  the  circumstances  created  by  laud  legisla- 
tion, the  timber  on  lands  purchased  by  the  tenants 
should  be  vested  in  some  public  authority,  indepen- 
dent of  local  influence,  and  resident  owners  of  woods 
should  be  encouraged  to  replant,  by  advances  being 
made  to  them,  carrying  interest  at  a lower  rate 
during,  at  all  events,  the  first  twenty  unproductive 

y There  is  no  doubt  that  larch,  Scotch  fir,  and  spruce 
plantations  will  ultimately  give  a very  fair  return 
for  the  money  orginally  invested  in  planting  them. 
The  earlier  plantations,  planted,  as  already  referred 
to,  between  1889  and  1896,  will  be  fit  for  pit  wood 
in  between  eight  and  ten  years  from  this  date,  when, 
should  prices  continue  as  at  present,  they  should 
realise  a net  profit  of  at  least  £25  to  £30  per  statute 
acre,  the  land  value  of  which  is  between  five  and  s x 
shillings. 
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Memorandum  with  regard  to  Woods  on  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Digbys  Estate. 


(Put  in  by  The  Bight  Hon. 

Clonad,  Tullamore,  King’s  County, 

12 th  October , 1907. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH 
FORESTRY. 


Genti.emkn, 

From  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Digby,  I here- 
with give  you  approximate  area  of  woods  on  this  estate, 
which  have  been  planted  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
about  300  acres,  including  cut-away  bog,  some  for  shelter, 
and  others  as  future  woods  ; also  waste  pieces  of  upland, 
which  were  useless  to  the  tenants,  through  neglect  of 
cutting  down  the  furze  and  other  scrub  which  had  over- 
grown  the  land. 

° The  class  of  trees  planted  in  the  cut-away  bogs  are 
mostly  Scotch  fir,  with  a mixture  of  birch  and  alder,  and 
some  larches,  where  we  found  any  trace  of  gravel.  They 
vary  in  growth  very  much  : some  trees  planted  twenty-five 
years  a"0  are  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  others  about- 
3 feet ; In  some  places  they  have  died  away.  The  high 
bogs,  as  they  are  generally  called,  should  never  be  planted, 
although  in  some  places  may  be  seen  some  self-sown  Scotch 
and  birch,  scattered  over  the  bog,  and  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  trees. 

Wo  have  also  tried  the  sowing  of  the  seed  on  some  of  the 
cutaway  bogs,  and  find  that  they  are  likely  to  be  a success, 
especially  the  Scotch  fir  and  birch  ; spruce  does  not  do  so 
well.  The  method  adopted  was  by  spreading  some  good  earth 
on  the  surface.  W hen  sowing  the  seeds  wc  scattered  some 
old  grass  seeds  along  with  them,  and  used  about  5 cwt.  of 
basic  slag  to  the  acre,  which  we  find  has  a most  wonderful 
effect  on  the  trees. 

All  bogs  were  thoroughly  drained  previous  to  planting. 
As  regards  the  upland  parts  which  have  been  planted  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-six  years,  they  have  done  wonderful,  some 
trees  over  40  feet  high,  which  include  larch,  spruce,  ash,  syca 
more,  and  Norway  maple ; the  Scotch  got  suppressed  by 
the  othei  s,  except  in  some  places  where  h had  plenty  of 
room.  We  have  also  planted  many  acres  in  some  of  the 


Lord  Digby’s  Forester.) 

existing  woods,  and  cut  down  and  replanted  others.  All 
these  are  doing  splendidly.  Classes  of  trees  used  in  planting 
were  larch,  ash,  sycamore,  spruce,  Norway  maple,  Douglas 
fir,  and  Japanese  larch.  We  find  that  the  Douglas  ni 
does  very  well  here.  Some  trees  planted  about  twenty- 
five  ytars  ago  arc  about  60  feet  high,  but  these  were  only 
planted  as  ornamental.  Since  then  we  are  planting  them 
more  extensively.  1 ast  season  we  planted  about  1 0,000, 
about  3 acres  pure  Douglas.  The  Japanese  larch  seems  to 
do  well,  and  likely  to  become  a good  forest  tree  under 
favourable  conditions.  . , 

The  total  area  of  woods  on  this  estate  is  over  1,00J 
acres,  scattered  all  over,  varying  in  size  from  360  acres  down 
to  3 acres  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  about  one-and-a- 
lialf  million  trees  have  been  planted. 

We  are  experimenting  with  trees  planted  at  3.  31,4,  ami 
5 feet  apart,  and  as  far  as  I can  see  the  most  favourable 
distance  is  4 feet.  . . 

We  always  make  pits  for  the  trees  when  planting  man} 
of  the  existing  woods  that  have  been  cleared. 

Since  the  storm  of  1 903,  which  caused  many  a blank  space, 
we  have  had  a lot  of  re-planting ; these  pits  cost  Is-  “«• 
per  100  for  the  small  and  2s.  6 d.  per  100  for  the  large ; _ 
course  there  is  a great  deal  of  old  roots  10  cont® 
with;  in  the  bogs  where  pits  were  made  lOd.  and  is.  p 
100,  but  they  are  generally  notched  where  the  surlacc 
clear  of  heather. 

We  are  sometimes  troubled  with  fires  during  a aiy 5 
mer,  and  have  lost  a good  many  trees  at  times.  , 

If  woods  and  forests  in  this  country  are  to  be  prese 
and  new  areas  secured  for  planting,  the  sooner  the  Go 
ment  took  it  in  hand  the  better,  as  there  is  no  encourV 
ment  for  the  landlords  to  go  on  planting  only  to  cut , 
all  they  can  and  flee  from  the  country.  Where  lan  0 j 
have  an  interest  in  the  country,  with  their  finedemesn  a 
residence,  these  should  get  all  possible  assistance  tr 
Government  to  plant  up  every  available  space  wher 
could  grow;  others  may  be  obliged  to  sell  0“*“°  * -on 
grounds,  in  such  cases  let  the  Government  take  p ^ 
the  house  could  be  occupied  by  a superintenden  , 
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doubt  house-room  could  be  got  for  some  assistants,  who 
-would  always  be  about  the  woods  employed  with  local 
hands. 

It  will  be  hard  to  induce  the  farmers  to  go  into  any  ex- 
tensive planting,  unless  a few  of  the  better-off  class,  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  plant  a small  shelter  belt  or  corner 
,0f  a field. 

I believe  every  facility  is  offered  to  those  inclined  to  plant 
by  the  Department.  Where  the  tenants  have  purchased 
their  holdings  I find  there  is  a great  inclination  to  cut  down 
■the  fine  old  hedge' ow  trees  or  any  small  clump  that  they  can 
possibly  sell.  I know  that  the  ash  is  a very  injurious  tree 
on  an  arable  farm,  and  where  there  are  several  in  the  one 
s-ow  it  means  a considerable  loss. 


In  securing  a large  area  for  planting,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  in  view  the  proximity  to  railways  and  waterways ; 
also  the  amount  of  local  help  that  could  be  had  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Where  hands  have  to  be  imported  it  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  working  expenses. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  climate  of  this  country'  is  ad- 
mirable for  tree  growth,  judging  from  the  remains  of  the  fine 
edd  Scotch,  oak,  and  yew  that  are  found  in  the  bogs  while 
cutting  turf. 

I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully', 

William  Henderson. 
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Letter  from  Major  John  Alexander,  J.P.,  Milford,  Co.  Carlow,  with  regard  to  planting  at 
Milford,  Co.  Carlow. 


Milford,  Co.  Carlow, 

4th  October,  1907. 

Sir, 

I stai-ted  planting  an  area  of  forty  statute  acres 
last  year.  It  was  inspected  by  your  forestry  expert, 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  under  his  advice  I put  in  60,000 
trees  in  the  first  half,  or  twenty  acres.  They  have 
•done  well,  and  the  forty  acres,  when  finished,  will 
form  an  ideal  object  lesson.  For  the  land*  is  part  of 
a tract  of  poor,  upland  country,  worth  little  or 
nothing  for  other  purposes,  that,  if  acquired  by  the 
State  and  planted,  would  not  only  prove  of  great 
value  and  afford  considerable  employment,  but  also  it 
would  shelter  an  area  that  is  now  bleak  and  poverty- 


stricken,  which  nature  intended  for  forest.  I find 
60,000  trees  were  not  enough  for  the  twenty  acres,  and 
so  I am  putting  40,000  more  into  it  this  autumn. 
But  the  remaining  twenty  acres  will  have  to  wait 
unless  I can  get  a loan  to  plant  it  this  year.  If  I 
could  get  £200  from  the  Board  of  Works  I would  plant 
that  twenty  acres  ■with  100,000  trees  this  winter,  and 
the  forty  acres  would  then  form  a splendid  experiment 
for  the  Government,  and  practically  co3t  nothing, 
as  the  Board  of  Works’  £200  would  bring  in  its 
interest  at  6J,  per  cent,  as  usual.  Your  expert  can 
tell  you  of  the  place  and  its  suitability. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Alexander. 

T.  P.  Gill,  Esq. 
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Extracts  from  Speeches  made  by  H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Member  of  the  Committee,  at  meetings 
of  the  Irish  Landowners’  Convention  in  1888  and  1889. 


ArPENPIX  28. 


(i)— Meeting  held  on  27th  April,  1888. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Landowners’  Conven- 
tion held  on  the  27th  of  April,  1888,  in  proposing 
•a  resolution  " Tliiat  this  Convention  requests  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  appoint  a Royal  Commis- 
si°™  mquire  into  the  desirability  and  possibility 
m the  creation  of  State  Forests  in  Ireland,” 

. > • de  F.  Montgomery  said  lie  did  not  propose 

10  ask  the  Convention  to  pass  a resolution  in  favour  of 
°1r'ra*10u  of  State  Forests  in  Ireland,  but  ho 
■oionf  . 16  in  ,a  few  minutes  show  them  suffi- 

the  f01'  ■asking  for  a thorough  inquiry  into 

Ilia  If4’  Z''  ®e^ecf‘  Committee  had  sat  to  consider 
ho  nnir..  f'4.  had  Practically  done  nothing,  and 
no  now  wanted  them  to  ask  for  a Royal  Commission. 
DositiJffT  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 

tries  ae  ■ Ilf!an<?  compared,  to  other  European  coun- 
legards  the  proportion  borne  by  land  under 
3r  plantation  to  the  total  area  of  the  ocuntry : 


This 


1877  in  Great  Britain 
1°76  in  Denmark, 

1875  in  Holland, 

1874  in  Italy. 

1866  in  Belgium, 

1874  in  France, 

,877  in  Switzerland, 

?n  -Prussia, 

1875  in  Austria, 

1876  in  Wurtemburg, 
1876  in  Baden,  “ 

1879  -n  £weden- 
1872  in  Russia  (in 

» » fSt 


Per  Cent. 

. 3-92 
. 4-25 
. 6-27 
. 12-34 
. 14-82 

. 15-79  I Excluding 
. 18-64  , • and  rock,  27 
. 22-3  > 

. 23-35 
. 28-24 
. 31-39 
. 31-22 
; 35-90 
. 40-43  ) 


We  know  that  in  a state  of  nature  Ireland  was  a 
very  fully  wooded  country. 

We  find  that  in  its  present  state  Ireland,  with  a 
large  and  tolerably  regular  rainfall,  has  a very  ir- 
regular water  supply. 

After  a few  weeks  of  fine  weather  we  hear  an  out- 
cry for  water  in  all  directions,  while  the  lands  along 
all  our  rivers  are  liable  to  sudden  and  injurious 
floods.  The  Public  Works  Commission,  dealing  with 
arterial  drainage,  reports  that  these  floodings  are  on 
the  increase,  and  that  the  outflow  is  impeded  by  tlie 
silting  up  of  the  beds  of  rivers. 

One  of  tlie  chief  means  of  dealing  with  these 
various  evils  in  all  Continental  countries  is  the  pre- 
servation or  creation  of  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the 
catchment  basin,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
whole  Report  and  evidence  printed  by  the  Commission 
on  Arterial  Drainage  there  is  not  a word  about  this 
remedy. 

The  objections  to  the  proposal  that  the  State  should 
plant  woods  in  Ireland  are  that  on  the  lands  avail- 
able for  planting— bad  land — trees  will  not  grow,  and 
that  what  timber  does  grow  cannot  be  sold  at  a re- 
munerative price — in  short,  that  planting  in  Ireland 
will  not  pay. 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  timber  cannot  be  sold  at 
a remunerative  price,  but  for  many  sorts  of  hard- 
wood and  for  larch  a fair  price  can  be  obtained. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  these  ob- 
jections to  prevent  private  individuals  from  planting 
on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  be  successful,  and 
this  makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  the  question  o- 
planting  by  the  State  should  be  gone  into  if  planting 
is  really  desirable  for  the  good  of  tlie  country. 

The  non-success  of  many  of  tlie  attempts  at  plant- 
ing no  doubt  arises  from  its  being  undertaken  on  too 
small  a scale,  being  ill  done,  insufficiently  looked 
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.ti  r .1  „„„„  tlip  rvvpsent  .moment.  The  Government  has,  indeed,. 

a»d  .also,  probably,  from  the  mong  f , "Lr.  to  the  necessity  of  ymmhi 


— sort  of  trees  being  chosen. 
appendix  28.  The  aboriginal  woods  of  Ireland  no  doubt  grew  in 
oreat  part  on  the  better  lands — though  the  remains  of 
fair-sized  trees  are  to  be  found  in  bogs  at  considerable 
altitudes— but  among  the  great  variety  of  comfired 


awakened  of  late  years  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
and  replanting  both  public  and  private  lands,  but 
Russian  -methods  of  Government  and  the  state  of 
Russian  finance  are  enough  to  prevent  much  being 
accomplished  in  this  direction  for  a good  while. 

•In  the  United  States  it  was  estimated  a few  years 


introduced  from  different  parts  of : the  .ag^that  10,000,000  acres ^f  forest  was  being  consumed 

of  America  it  is  probable  that  several  wiU  be  found  , Q a<jres  planted. 

suitable  for  the  more  barren  parts  of  ^ ’^and.  ^ J,  Canada  is  also  being  rapidly  worked 

™ ^:£2£Xl:  mp  ipcSly  am  »«»  ^ 

. ' ...  .i  -r. i a/. a l rimm.nnyl  4.n.ilv  increases. 


by  private  persons  - --  . , 

this  country,  but  only  by  a Governmental  Depart- 
ment. 


local  demand  daily  increases. 

In  addition  to  'the  demand  for  c 


:port  which  is  c 


The  Governments 


Fmnce  .nd  G.~,  have  tom  to  exist  hy  Urn  time 


thought  it  worth  while  to  persist  in  raising  trees  on 
the  most  unpromising  soils,  in  sandy  dunes  and 
swampy  lands,  and  though  :in  many  cases  the  first 
crop  is  a failure  the  results  are  ultimately  good. 

If  the  various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  creating  ex- 
tensive forests  in  Ireland  can  once  he  got  over  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a respectable  revenue  from 
them  in  the  future. 

Ireland  lies  at  the  door  of  the  two  greatest,  timber- 
importing  countries.  England  imports  annually 
290,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  France,  70,000,000. 


have  a crop  ready  to  cut,  a large  local  demand  must 
inevitably  arise  for  purposes  highly  beneficial  to  the- 
country.  The  existence  of  an  ample  supply  of  timber 
will  in  Ireland,  as  in  Germany  and  other  countries, 
<,ive  rise  to  numbers  of  local  industries,  while  the 
domestic  .architecture  of  the  people  will  be  beneficially 
modified.  In  no  country  is  shelter  for  crop  and.  stock 
more  desirable,  in  no  country  are  the  farm  'buildings 
of  the  peasantry  so  miserably  insufficient,  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  great  measure  to  tile  .absence  of  .any  cheap 
building  material  such  as  timber  .affords  iin  most  parts 


pLt  I^Hie^ght^of  ^ Sfbtt  one^an  SuM  be^ep^ 

"SrZSi  -M.  fir™  em  ™JSi«'to  ttaj.  con.i^tio^  H m.J  V 

ploying  men  by  the  hundred,  «1  dealing  wUk  1™-  pomteel  out.  that  the  turf  mhrn  "J 

d veils  of  thousands  of  laree  timber  trees  per  annum.  exhaustible,  and  that  the  coal  that  is  found  m a le 
^jj^aaMlyElgX  establishment  of  planes  ihMrf  a q«U1r  to  'SI 


special  means  of  carrying  the  timber  to  the  coast  prac- 
ticable—with  such  a country  it  is  worth  while  trad- 
ing— while  the  buying  of  small  lots  of  timber  in  the 
interior  of  Ireland  as  not  worth  the  trouble. 

But  the  diminution  of  the  timber  in  the  countries 
from  which  England  now  supplies  her  wants  render 
the  ultimate  profit  from  forests  in  Ireland  a cer- 
tainty. Germany,  in  spite  of  the  large  proportion 


a<ll,  .and  that  the  day  will  probably  come  when  a 
lai'ge  part  of  the  rural  population  will  be  glad  to 
have  a supply  of  wood  fuel  to  fall  'back  upon. 

Planting  is  unpopular  with  the  peasantry  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  now,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  land  available  for  them  to 
live  on  and  by.  . , . , . . 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  -in  the  long^  run  forests 


oFits  area  coveiFl  by  forests,  no  longer  supplies  its  will,  by  the  occupation  given  directly  and  mdirectlyj 
own  wants,  but  imports  40,000,000  cubic  feet  per  support a larger  population _ m comfort  than  caul 

annum  The  supply  from  Norway  and  Sweden  has  by  cultivation  of  the  inferior  land  which  it  pro- 

greatly  fallen  off.  The  forests  in  Russia  are  esti-  posed  should  be  planted, 
mated  to  luave  diminished  25  per  cent,  since  the  end  , . , 

of  the  last  century,  and  are  being  rapidly  diminished  The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 


(2).— Meeting  held  on  19th  December,  1889. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Irish  Landowners’  -Convention 
held  on  the  10th  December,  1889,  the  above  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  confirmed  and  the  following 
resolution  unanimously  passed  : — 

Powers  should  be  given  to  the  Land  Commission, 
or  to  some  Commission  or  department  specially  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose,  to  purchase  estates  or  por- 
tions of  estates  (especially  estates  offered  for  sale  in 
the  Land  Judges  Court,  and  in  congested  districts), 
including  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  and 
small  holdings  such  as  would  not,  taken  by  them- 
selves, offer  sufficient  security  for  the  purchase  money, 
for  the  following  purposes:  — 

(1)  To  convey  to  persons,  other  than  the  occupying 
tenant,  with  a view  to  enlarging  holdings,  relieving 
congestion,  and  for  cognate  purposes  ; 

(2)  To  reserve  and  hold,  or  vest  in  some  other 
public  body,  waste  lands,  turf  bogs,  plantations, 
roads,  main  drains,  mountain  pastures,  and  other 
lands,  whether  in  the  occupation  of  landlord  or 
tenants,  forming  parts  of  estates  so  purchased,  to- 
gether with,  rights  of  turbary,  pasturage,  way,  water, 
shooting  .and  fishing,  .and  other  easements  or  manorial 
rights,  and  to  arrange  for  the  administration  and  im- 
provement of  property  so  purchased  and  received,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  of  -residents  on  any  pro- 
perty, or  in  any  district,  as  may  seem  advisable. 

In  moving  the  above  resolution  Mr.  Montgomery 
made  .a  speech,  in  which  the  following  paragraphs 


A resolution  in  most,  respects  identical  with  this 
has  been  passed  at  two  former  meetings.  It  was 
passed  unanimously,  but  it  did  not,  I think,  attract 
the  attention  it  deserved.  Its  importance  was  not,  I 

think,  realised — partly,  perhaps,  because  it  gave  rise  doing  what  wo  urge 


to  110  discussion,  partly  because  the  interest  of  land- 
owners in  the  matter  is  a little  more  remote  than  m 
some  of  the  subjects  we  have  had  under  discussion. 
It  really  involves  a very  important  modification  in 
the  scope  and  methods  of  a land  purchase  meas^; 
What  we  say  is,  in  substance,  this:— That  to  eifect 
the  object  the  Government  have  in  view,  to  place  ti 
tenure  of  Irish  land  on  a satisfactory  footing,  it  » 
not  suffice,  merely  to  provide  facilities  for  the  transfer 
of  the  ownership  of  Irish  land  and  all  that  Per™' 
to  it  in  the  lump  from  the  landlord  to  the  sitting 
tenant,  but  that  the  State  must  undertake  the  owner- 
ship and  administration,  for  a time  at  any  rate, 

.a  considerable,  though  not  an  enormous,  amount .01 
Irish  landed  property.  It  seems  to  me  very  snort 
sighted  to  regard  tills  as  of  little  interest  to  the  1 
owners  of  Ireland,  or  outside  the  scope  of  the  busni 
of  this  Convention.  The  bed  that  will  he  made  by  tne 
measure  is  that  which  we  an 
This  measure 

will  start,  or,  rather,  will  continue,  .an  operation 
which  will  in  time  remodel  the  constitution  of  1 
society  in  this  country.  We  have  passed  a resolu 
affirming  our  desire  to  continue  to  live > . 
this  country,  and  perform  our  duties  as  con  W 
gentlemen.  We  and  our  children  shall,  be  meniDe 
and  I hope  we  shall  be  leading  members,  of  the 
munity  in  this  country,  whatever  shape  -is 
(hear,  hear)  ; and  the  higher  position  we  can  n 
tain  ourselves  in, ' the  more  property  we  °an^ 


coming  land  purcha: 

children  shall  have  to  lie  : 


in  our  hands,  the  more  shall  we  «aiv»  — - , . 0f 
benefit  by  everything  that  promotes  the  'veLI7^ifiat, 
the  community,  and  the  more  we  shall  suner  Dy 
— — hinders  its  well-being.  The  opportune} 

• this  resolution  is  now  open  w 
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-our  rulers.  If  they  neglect  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  recur.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  press  upon  them  in  the  strongest  way 
we  can  the  obligation  not  to  let  it  pass.  What  was 
really  the  original  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
trouble  about  land  tenure  in  Ireland  ? . I do  not  refer 
to  recent  legislation  and  agitation.  I refer  to  that 
which  was  unsound  in  the  condition  of  tilings  before 
1870,  and  which  made  this  legislation  and  agitation 
possible  (hear,  hear).  Roughly  speaking,  it  was  the 
attempt,  continued  during  several  centuries  and  cul- 
minating in  1860,  to  apply  the  land  law  of  a country 
in  one  state  of  development,  with  too  little  modifica- 
tion, to  a country  in  a quite  different  and  much  more 
backward  state  of  development  (hear,  hear).  Hence 
much  of  the  confusion  which  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  which  in  past  time  inflicted 
hardship  and  in  some  cases  injustice  on  tenants,  and 
which  during  the  last  eight  years  has  brought  about 
such  serious  injustice  to  landlords  (hear,  hear).  The 
policy  which  began  with  the  Bright  clauses,  and 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act, 
and  which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  coming 
Land  Purchase  Bill  to  push  still  further,  is  virtually 
an  attempt  to  substitute  by  degrees  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system—  -which  is  the  result  of  blunder- 
ing attempts  to  amend  the  former  Anglo-Irish  sys- 
tem—a system  analogous  to  those  existing  in  Con- 
tinental countries,  where  the  history  of  land  tenure 
has  run  a more  normal  course  than  it  has  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  Ireland.  Now,  we  want  them  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  commit  the  old  error  in  a new 
shape,  that  they  do  not  apply  to  this  country  an 
imitation  of  Continental  agrarian  institutions  in  the 
wrong  phase,  at  the  wrong  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, m a phase  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  this 
country,  or  to  that  of  many  parts  of  this  country. 
It  is  1°  Germany  that  we  mostly  look  in  this  matter. 
What  had  happened  there  was  briefly  this:  An 
ancient  tribal  system,  not  unlike  that  which  existed  in 
Ireland  before  the  introduction  of  English  law,  de- 
veloped into  a communal  system— that  is,  a system  of 

peasant  proprietorship,  of  private  ownership  of  home- 
steads and  certain  appurtenances,  and  common  owner- 
ship (or  ownership  subject  to  common  uses)  of  agri- 
cultural, grazing,  and  forest  land.  Feudal  lordship 
was  superimposed  on  this  without  destroying  it. 

j-cS  tle  lasfc  two  cen*imes  tlie  system  has  been 
modified  by  the  enclosure  and  division  of  commons, 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  feudal  over-lordship  and 
the  various  services  and  dues  claimed  by  it,  with  full 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  such  feudal  rights, 
either  in  land,  in  kind,  or  in  money.  Towards  the 
middle  of  this  century  State  credit,  and,  in  many 
cases.  State  cash,  was  devoted  to  paying  off  what 
rmained  of  the  old  feudal  obligations.  The  shape 


taken  by  the  new  system  differed  much  in  different, 
districts.  In  Switzerland  and  South-Western  Ger- 
many much  land  remains  public  property,  the  com- 
munes owning  woods,  mountain  pastures,  and  allot- 
ment lands.  In  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  in  the  Rhine 
country  generally  below  Mayence,  there  is  liittle  or 
lmt  , and  outside  S'tate  forests  and  domains  ; 
vafJTe-*U1<*  a £ood  deal  °f  wood  and  other  land  culti- 
S m common  by  the  peasants,  who  own  it  in 
vat«l  t le  parcels  thrown  together  and  culti- 

-v  associations  of  owners,  some  voluntary  and 
Taking  this  rafcher  artificial  state 
aLr«ci  ’-t0rt6r  ,wlth  the  °Pinion  1 havo  heard 
J^Tdr  Switzerland,  where  the  feudal  yoke  was 
of  fnmn,0  very  early  and  the  enclosure  and  division 
cloLT°Tj°°k  P13^  vel7  gradually,  that  this  en- 
what  tfc  h chvif',ou  T,las  111  many  places  gone  beyond 
has  Wn  <k®rabl&)  I conclude  that  this  same  process 
that  ™ parried  too  far  in  the  Lower  Rhine  country : 
top  PaS,7»e‘'sh,iP  of  land  was  there  put  an  end 
tions and.  tJla-t  these  “compulsory  associa- 
te Of  tr  Jf611  'nrtoduced  as  the  best  available 
seem  to\volkete1S(.tiUS  !?istake-  111  P^tice  they 
to  this  for  t 1 tjlere’  -the  peasants  taking  kindly 
blows  co-operation ; but  I ask  anyone  who 

Artemi ve  t,nf  ,nary  Irish,  fa"  to  6ay  whether  an 
timber  is  likelv^S?  i°r  a hl^'s,df  .capable  of  growing 
Public  authoriL  o^.m09t  managed  by  a 

ity  (in  +1,  °l  the  agent  of  some  public  author- 

tiV’’4Xalr’Ce  °f  a la,ullr)’  or  by  an  “ associa- 
have  been  or  .compulsory— of  tenants  who 

•separate  nS  ProPn'etors  of  such  land  or  bog  in 
Prussia  we  find ...  Now>  ]1'1  the  home  provinoes  of 
extent,  nor  J1.ei,t?lei‘  public  communal  land,  to  any 
associations  of  this  kind.  This  is  owing 


to  various  causes.  The  Prussian  political  economists, 
fanatical  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  who  held  that 
eveiy  form  of  common  ownership  was  injurious  to 
the  commonweal,  had  free  play  in  these  districts, 
Further,  the  feudal  duties  of  the  farmers  in  these 
provinces  were  largely  redeemed  by  payment  in  land, 
so  that  much  of  what  in  South-west  Germany  would 
be  common  land  became  here  part  of  the  farm  of  the 
larger  proprietor.  We  find  it  recorded  that  many 
communes,  by  the  advice  of  Stein,  sold  their  common 
property  to  pay  the  outrageous  requisitions  of  the 
French  after  1806,  rather  than  incur  debts  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest.  Lastly,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  demesne 
farms,  the  institution  of  public  land  is  less  called  for 
there  than  in  hilly  countries.  Now,  different  parts 
of  Ireland  differ  a,t  least  as  much  as  different  pants 
of  Germany;  and  the  question  arises — would  the  best 
system  for  all  Ireland  be  that  existing  in  the  central 
parts  of  Prussia,  minus  the  large  proportion  of  pro- 
prietary farms  of  from  200  to  2,000  acres  that  exist 
there,  or  one  more  like  that  which  existed  in  Switzer- 
land and  South-west  Germany  ? Some  districts  the 
Prussian,  system  would  suit;  most,  I think,  it  would 
not.  It  would  suit  many  districts  in  the  eastern 
parts  very  well.  It  would  not  suit  the  more  back- 
ward districts  in  the  west  and  centre.  The  success 
in  many  respects  of  the  important  experiment  made 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  had  been  very  properly 
strongly  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  support  a further 
scheme  for  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  to  the  oc- 
cupier. But  the  instances  of  partial  failure,  the 
indications  of  the  points  .where  a more  extended  ap- 
plication of  the  process  taking  place  under  that  Act 
would  be  likely  to  create  serious  evils,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Many  of  us  could  cite  cases  in  point 
from  personal  observation.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  public  if  1 refer  to  the  observations 
of  an  impartial  witness,  already  in  print.  The 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Times,  in  his  letter  on 
the  Fishmongers’  Estate,  published  in  that  paper  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1888,  and  since  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  “Peasant  Proprietors  in  Ireland  ” says:  — 

“Fishmongers’  Estate.— The  woods  which  were 
sold  with  the  farmers  have  in  many  cases  been  dis- 
posed of  to  timber  merchants  and  ruthlessly  cut 
down ; the  roads  and  drains,  which  were  kept  in 
order  by  the  company  have,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
fallen  into  disrepair.  Near  Ballykelly  is  a fine 
oak  wood  of  about  200  acres  on  either ‘side  of  the 
old  coach  road  between  Deny  and  Belfast,  which 
has  been  bought  by  a syndicate  of  four  gentlemen 
wuh  a view  of  preserving  it.*  The  meaning  of 
Derry  is  The  Oakwood,’  but  this  is  the  only  one 
of  the  old  woods  still  standing.  Skinners’  Com- 
pany Estate — Some  fine  old  trees  which  sheltered 
the  market  place  of  Dungiven  have  been  cut  down 
by  some  of  the  tenants  since  the  sale  by  the  com- 
pany. Salters’  Estate— A drain  about  a mile  long 
which  has  become  neglected  since  it  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  company,  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs  was  flooded  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  the  drain  was  made.” 

An  instance  of  the  danger — though  not  so  strictly 
to  the  point  as  this — came  into  my  hands  this  morn- 
ing in  a letter  from  the  agent  of  an  outlying  pro- 
perty, concerning  the  case  of  a tenant  who  appeals 
to  his  landlord  for  help  and  allowances  owing  to  the 
flooding  of  his  farm.  “Some  years  ago,”  the  agent 
writes— “you  expended  large  sums  in  cleaning  de- 
posits out  of  the  adjoining  rivers,  and  a culvert  was 
built,  but  the  tenants  quite  neglected  keeping  the 
watercourses  cleaned  out — although  frequently  desired 
to  do  so — hence  the  sudden  floods.”  Another  diffi- 
culty bearing  on  another  branch  of  the  subject  was 
mentioned  the  other  day  in  some  Northern  news- 
papers. The  sale  of  an  estate  is  stated  to  have  fallen 
through  owing  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  tenants 
to  allow  their  common  pasture  to  lie  divided  into 
separate  lots.  The  tenants  may  have  been  quite 
wrong  in  then-  objection ; on  the  other  hand  they  may 
have  been  quite  right.  In  any  case  a good  Land 
Purchase  Bill  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  such 
a case  (cheers).  The  case  where  the  necessity  of 
some  such  provision  as  we  here  ask  for  is  most  obvious 
of  all  is  that  of  peat  bog.  I have  been  told  by  a 
member  of  a Swiss  commune  that  they  look  upon  their 
parish  bog  as  a gold  mine,  though  they  also  owned  a 
considerable  area  of  forest,  which  yields  them  a con- 
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stant  supply  of  wood  fuel.  Of  how  much  more  value  is 
the  peat  supply  to  Ireland  ? (Hear,  hear.)  I ask 
anyone  to  compare  a well  administered  peat  bog  .with 
one  on  which  a number  of  tenants  are  allowed  to  cut 
in  the  several  plots  allotted  to  them  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  and  also  to  compare  even  tolerably  well- 
managed  peat  bogs  in  this  country  with  the  best- 
managed  communal  peat  bogs  on  the  Continent,  and 
I think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  system  of 
parcelling  out  of  peat  bogs  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened under  a measure  simply  carrying  further,  as 
regards  such  matters,  the  operation  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne's Act  involves  a waste  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  wealth  and  general  comfort  in 
Ireland  that  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal 
(hear,  hear).  In  some  cases  of  sales  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  the  immediate  difficulty  has  been 
met  by  the  vesting  of  the  peat  bog  used  by  the  ten- 
ants in  trustees;  and  this  may  work  very  well  in 
many  cases,  but  the  matter  should  not  be  left  to  the 
chance  of  such  an  arrangement  being  come  to.  More- 
over, as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  only  applied  to  tur- 
bary actually  in  use  by  the  purchasing  tenants  con- 
cerned. Large  areas  of  reserve  peat  supply  are  not 
touched  by  it — some  of  them  in  the  landowner’s 
hands,  some  measured  into  tenants’  farms.  It  may 
suit'  some  landlords  to  hold  and  manage  such  bogs 
now  in  hand;  others  it  may  not  suit.  If  there  is  no 
other  market,  they  will  sell  them  in  the  way  to  bring 
them  the  highest  price,  i.e..  in  small  plots  to  farmers, 
whereby  this  source  of  national  wealth  and  well-being 
will  be  mismanaged  and  wasted.  The  same  point  ap- 
plies to  valuable  turbary,  measured  into  tenants’ 
farms.  We  need  not  now  discuss  whether  it  was  al- 
together well  to  give  tenants  judicial  leases  of  farms 
into  which,  in  some  cases,  such  turbary,  in  other  cases 
wide  tracts  of  mountain  waste  aaid  grazing,  were 
measured  for  temporary  convenience  at  a time  when 
it  was  not  supposed  for  a moment  that  by  so  measur- 
ing them  a perpetual  tenure  of  them  was  being  con- 
ferred on  the  tenants.  But  there  is  a great  difference 
between  giving  a tenant  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  surface 
of  the  land  on  certain  conditions,  reserving  to  the 
landlord  the  timber,  turbary,  minerals,  and  so  forth, 
and  giving  the  same  tenant  the  fee-simple  of  the  same 
land  with  all  that  grows  on  it  and  lies  under  it  (hear, 
hear).  I have  taken,  not  as  the  most  stinking  in- 
stance that  might  be  found,  but  as  the  first  that  came 
under  my  hand  in  a convenient  form,  a rental  of  an 
estate  which  was  offered  for  sale  in  a South-western 
Ulster  county  a good  many  years  ago.  That  rental 
includes,  among  others,  the  following  holdings:  — 


Arable  and  Pasture.  Mountain  or  Bojj 


50 

54 

61 

63 


2 0 0 23  1 26 

3 0 0 24  2 13 

33  1 37  87  1 15 

26  0 34  131  0 34 

9 1 20  24  0 10 

7 2 11  20  3 27 

5 3 21  35  2 29 

100  0 0 450  0 0 

17  3 13  209  2 32 

12  0 16  42  0 15 


In  some  cases  landlords  took  up  these  large  moun- 
tain appendages  to  small  farms  before  1870 ; in  others 
they  did  not.  When  they  did,  the  question  arises 
what  should  be  done  with  them,  if  landlords  do  not- 
desire  to  retain  them  when  selling  the  rest  of  their 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  I think  a public  de- 
partment should  have  the  power  and  the  means  to- 
take  them  over  to  make  the  best  of  by  planting,  or  by 
preserving  and  letting  the  shooting,  by  letting  the- 
grazing,  etc.,  for  the  public  benefit  (hear,  hear).  But 
this  is  not  the  pressing  point.  That  can  be  done- 
later.  The  point  to  which  we  want  to  draw  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  those  concerned  is  the  inex- 
pediency of  passing  a measure  under  which,  if  sale  is- 
to  take  place  at  all  in  such  cases,  these  tracts— these 
long  tails  to  small  farms— will  be  handed  in  fee- 
simple  at  a nominal  price  to  the  sitting  tenant.  The 
whole  or  part  of  these  mountain  tracts,  if  held  to- 
gether in  the  hands  of  a landlord,  or  of  a public  body, 
may  or  may  nob  be  rendered  very  valuable  by  plant- 
ing as  forest,  by  preserving  as  shooting,  and  possibly 
in  other  ways.  In  the  hands  of  these  small  tenants- 
,a  few  acres  may  from  time  to  time  be  broken  in  and 
reclaimed,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  in  the  world 
to  leaving  an  ample  amount  of  mountain  land  for 
this  purpose  attached  to  these  farms.  The  bulk  of  it 
would  in  almost  all  cases  remain  for  ever  mere  waste, 
affording  poor  grazing  to  a few  beasts.  Of  course  we 
do  not  attempt  to  go  into  details  here  as  to  the  exact 
course  which  should  be  taken  in  such  cases.  We  ask 
in  the  fifteenth  resolution  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
planting  of  woods  by  the  State  in  this  country,  and 
our  report  gives  reasons  for  it.  But  the  inquiry  will 
be  of  little  avail — an  affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry 
will  come  too  late — -if  the  Land  Commission,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  have  allowed  the  lands  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  to  slip  through  their  fingers, 
or  even  portions  of  land  necessary  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  planting  operations  on  a large  scale 
by  the  State  to  pass  out  of  their  power. 


APPENDIX  29. 


Report  on  some  Irish  Woodlands. 


(Put  in  by  IF.  P.  Fisher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Delegate  for  Instruction  in  Forestry  at  Oxford  University,  and 
Member  of  the  Committee.) 


My  own  observations  in  Irish  woodlands  are  very 
limited  ; they  are  confined  to  short  visits  to  woods 
of  the  Earl  of  Meath  and  of  Viscount  Powerscourt 
near  Bray  ; to  various  estates  in  County  Wicklow,  in 
the  picturesque  country  near  “ The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters”;  to  the  Marquis  of  Headford’s  place  in 
Westmeath ; Lord  Castletown’s  estate  at  Doneraile, 
County  Cork ; and  finally  to  Viscount  Gough’s  beau- 
tiful place  on  Lough  Cutra,  and  to  some  adjoining 
woods  near-  Gort,  in  County  Galway ; also  to  the 
Forest  School  at  Rathdrum. 

In  March,  1899,  I read  a paper  on  Irish  forestry 
before  the  Roy-al  Dublin  Society,  and  then,  thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners,  I saw 
reports  on  woodlands  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  that 
were  written  in  1891  by  twenty  Irish  landowners,  and 
dealt  with  10,300  acres  of  coniferous  and  broad-leaved 
woods.  It  was  there  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Erne  had 
600  acres  of  coppice  with  standards  worked  on  -a 
regular  rotation,  in  which  ash  w.as  the  -most  valuable 
species  both  as  standards  and  underwood.  This  is  the 
only  instance  I know  of  in  Ireland  where  a woodland 
is  managed  so  that  equal  -areas  are  cut  annually  ; it 
was  stated  that  there  was  very  little  profit  after  de- 


ducting expenses  ; but  if  this  -area  is  still  managed 
as  in  1891  it  would  be  a valuable  object  lesson  for  the 
Rathdrum  students,  who  should  be  taken  to  see 
most  interesting  woodlands  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain.  Apparently  all  other  Irish  woods,  a? 
far  as  I know,  .are  cut  when  mature  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  realise  a steady  annua 
revenue. 


Evidently  existing  Irish  woodlands,  all  of  wkic  , 
with  trifling  exceptions,  are  in  private 
are  unimportant  financially,  and  are  .^a]r 
by  their  owners  chiefly  for  the  amenity  • 
afford  ■ to  the  estates,  as  well  as  for 
sporting  value.  It  is  very  important 
Die  beauty  of  Die  countryside  should  be  m 
tained,  especially  as  many  of  Diese  woodlands 
picturesque  localities  that  are  opened  to  the  P . 
by  the  kindness  of  their  owners,  -and  to  this  e 
merit  State  assistance.  The  very  wise  Belgian  U ^ 
ment  has  a separate  Department  that  deals  ‘ 
the  maintenance  of  specially  beautiful  parts  , 
country,  which  it  will  not  allow  to  be  disngur  , 
such  care  is  specially  needed  in  the  beautiful 
of  Ireland.  Under  present  conditions,  howev  , 
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'State  is  the  principal  landowner  in  Ireland,  and  as 
such  should  keep  the  country  properly  wooded,  as 
agriculture  and  industry  generally  will  not  flourish, 
without  a sufficient  supply  of  home  timber,  and  even 
of  firewood.  Bogs  are  certainly  over-abundant  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  in  certain  localities,  such 
as  County  Kildare,  peat  is  becoming  scarce,  while 
during  a wet  summer,  such  as  that  of  1907,  peat  may 
be  cut,  but  will  not  dry,  so  that  firewood  becomes  a 
necessity.  During  the  present  winter  wood-fuel  is 
being  sold  in  County  Galway  ,at  3s.  9 d.  and  5s.  a load 
in  the  woods,  the  latter  for  cut-up  pieces,  while  the 
purchasers  cart  it  home  from  the  woods  at  their  own 
expense.  > 

The  establishment  of  a Forest  School  at  Rathdrum 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a very  wise  measure, 
as  without  trained  woodmen  no  .advance  in  forestry 
oan  be  made,  and  there  should  be  no  need  for  import- 
ing woodmen  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  .all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  formerly  existing  woods, 
except  worthless  underwood,  were  cut  at  Rathdrum 
before  the  State  .acquired  possession,  but  the  land 
there  is  good  enough  to  produce  all  the  species  that 
are  likely  to  be  grown  dn  Ireland;  there  successful 
plantations  can  be  raised  easily,  .and  they  will  form 
polewoods  for  instruction  in  thinning,  and  mature 
crops  ready  for  felling,  much  sooner  than  if  a poorer 
locality  had  been  selected.  The  buildings  at  Rath- 
drum are  also  very  suitable  for  a school,  and  the 
position  in  the  S’.E.  of  Ireland  is  in  the  midst  of 
country  that,  owing  to  the  existence  of  large  tracts 
of  waste  mountain  land,  is  most  suitable  for  the 
formation  of  State  woods.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  keep  in  view  interesting  woodland  areas  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  either  under  private  or  State 
management,  where  thinnings  and  fellings  may  be 
taught  to  the  students  now,  and  until  the  Rathdrum 
woods  are  sufficiently  old,  and  where  even  after  this 
has  happened  planting  may  be  taught  under  more 
difficult  conditions  than  at  Rathdrum. 


2.  All  trees  when  properly  mixed  with  beech  grow 
straight,  tall,  cylindrical,  .and  free  from  knots,  and 
thus  produce  high-class  timber. 


section  b. 
a it  end  rx  *9. 


3.  Mixing  with  beech  renders  a crop  of  tree  wind- 
firm,  the  importance  of  which  is  shown  by  the  destruc- 
tive gale  of  1893. 


Sessile  Oak. 

Sessile  oak  is  indigenous  in  Ireland  and  in  all  the 
western  and  more  rocky  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In 
still  existing  crops  of  native  Irish  woodland,  usually 
on  very  stony  .ground,  this  tree  with  hazel,  birch, 
and  ash  underwood  usually  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
standards.  In  such  places  the  boles  of  the  oaks  are 
short,  .and  their  rate  of  growth  after  sixty  years  very 
slow,  so  that  for  a foot  in  diameter  under  bark  at 
chest-height,  there  are  .about  sixty  annual  zones  of 
heartwood  and  forty  of  sapwood,  the  latter  not  ex- 
ceeding two  indlies  on  the  diameter.  This  very  slow 
growth  is  due  to  the  bad  locality  in  which  these  scrub 
oaks  grow,  but  I have  seen  very  good  sessile  oaks 
near  “ The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  and  before  con- 
demning the  Irish  oak  as  a slow  .and  unremunerative 
grower  countings  of  the  rings  of  well-grown  trees 
should  be  made.  In  Wales  on  moderately  good  rocky 
soils  and  at  altitudes  of  about  500  feet,  the  sessile  oak 
.attains  a growth  under  bark  at  chest-height  of  21 
inches  in  diameter  with  2 inches  of  sapwood  in  eighty 
years,  and  its  rate  of  growth  on  similar  soil  in  Ire- 
land should  at  least  equal  this. 

The  stunted  oaks  also  yield  valuable  timber,  as  I 
saw  near  Lough  Cutra,  and  their  regeneration  is 
always  from  fallen  acorns,  and  therefore  easy  and 
economical. 


Ash. 


It  is  .also  essential  that  a good  museum  of  forestry, 
including  specimens  of  timber  grown  on  different 
soils  ancl  at  different  .altitudes,  of  destructive  fungi, 
insects,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  various  industrial  uses 
of  timber  and  other  forest  produce,  may  be  ex- 
hibited. The  best  museum  that  I know  of  this  kind 
is  at  Nancy,  but  there  is  also  a veoy  well-arranged 
one  at  Brussels. 

I propose  _to  give  here  a short  account  of  trees  that 
are  now  grown  in  Ireland,  omitting  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  any  further  introduction  of 
exotics. 


Beech. 


Ash  is  the  most  valuable  indigenous  broadleaved 
tree  in  Ireland,  and  its  natural  regeneration  is  abun- 
dant wherever  rabbits  are  kept  down.  I have  visited'  a 
wood  near  Gort,  'County  Galway,  where  1,500  ash 
trees  have  just  been  felled,  the  wood  being  considered 
good  enough  for  tennis-racquets.  The  best  quality  of 
ash-wood  in  the  world  is  grown  in  the  British  Isles, 
Continental  countries,  such  as  Europe  generally, 
and  America  produce  somewhat  brittle  ash-wood.  It 
is  usually  a mistake  to  keep  ash  standing  too  long, 
as  its  heart  is  liable  to  become  dark  and  brittle.  The 
trees  just  ref  erred  to  are  seventy  years  old,  and  about 
fourteen  inches  diameter  .at  the  base  of  the  felled 
logs.  Ash  that  is  not  too  old,  after  it  is  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm,  is  serviceable  for  many  useful  purposes. 


Beech  is  especially  suited  to  Ireland,  as  the  tree 
thrives  m a moist  climate,  and  on  calcareous  soils, 
however  shallow,  though  it  will  grow  on  almost  any 
sou  that  is  not  absolutely  poor  or  sour.  I'  have  seen 
magnificent  beech  trees  at  Lord  Meath’s,  and  at 
JJoneraile,  and  also  in  Westmeath.  Though  at  Lough 
Ultra  the  beech  trees  are  strangely  forked  and  very 
ranchy,  I believe  that  is  due  to  bad  treatment  when 
tfi  v3,  are  y°un8>  as  there  are  a few  straight  and 
sail  beeches  there.  The  species  is  not  indigenous  in 
Ireland,  but  that  is  due  to  its  not  having  arrived  here 
the  sea  separated  Ireland  from  Great  Britain 
na  the  Continent.  It  is  now  thoroughly  at  home 
” Deland,  .and  reproduces  itself  freely  by  natural 
reecuings  wherever  rabbits  are  kept  down.  ' 

ort  ^jev.e  that  the  prejudice  .against  planting  beech, 
ving  to  its  alleged  unsaleableness,  is  because  a sunl- 
it |.^uarltity  of  the  timber  is  not  available  in  any 
i a 'PD  ,and  because  frequently  the  trees  are  too 
croJc'  y'  • 'Dein*"ds  for  beechwood  are  steadily  in- 
ln§  ln  Great  Britain,  .and  many  of  the  reports 
chant  -u>y  ^,e  F°restry  Committee  from  wood  mer- 
-|.i„  s'10w  that  Irish  beech  is  already  quin,  sale- 

nlant;  irrespective,  however,  of  its  sale-price,  the 
esn  • of  .beech  in  mixture  with  other  trees,  and 
iZ  r*  Wltk  conifers>  is  advisable  for  the  follow- 
ing  reasons : 

wlficVjl  formation  of  mild  liumns  by  its  dead  leaves, 
ground  ?n°/?fcam  rn?isture  near  the  surface  of  the 
cron  -Jp  n? . . m which  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the 
obtain  perennial  supplies  of  nutriment. 


Sycamore. 

Sycamore  is  .another  very  valuable  tree,  but  I can- 
not remember  having  seen  any  fine  trees  of  this 
species  in  Ireland,  though  its  natural  seedlings 
abound  in  some  of  the  woods  I have  visited.  Pro- 
bably the  fine  sycamores  in  Ireland  have  been  cut  .and 
sold,  as  wood-merchants  will  go  any  distance  to  secure 
them. 


Sweet  Chestnut. 

The  sweet  chestnut  grows  to  a great  size  on  lands 
that  do  not  contain  four  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  in  Ire- 
land the  wood  does  not  become  shaky,  even  when  of 
large  dimensions,  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  showed  at 
Rathdrum.  There  is  very  little  sapwood,  even  dn 
quite  young  chestnut  poles,  and  the  wood  when  uti- 
lized is  extremely  durable,  as  in  fences  and  posts  for 
wire-railing,  the  best  tests  for  the  durability  of  tim- 
ber. 


Alder  and  Birch. 

In  the  reports  drawn  up  in  1891  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  then  1,000  acres  of  alder-wood  at  Ken- 
mare.  Both  alder  and  birch  (the  latter  growing 
everywhere,  even  on  the  edges  of  bogs)  are  used  for 
clog-making  and  bobbins.  In  Lord  Gough’s  wood. 
Gortcanane,  about  15  years  -ago,  clogs  were  made  of 
birch  and  ash,  and  a weighbridge  still  exists  where 
the  roughly-hewn  clogs  were  weighed,  the  produce 
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being  sold  by  the  ton.  There  is  an  interesting  crop 
of  grey  alder  at  Doneraile,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  its  suckers.  This  species  is  particularly  useful 
on  very  stony  ground. 

In  a previous  report  to  the  Committee  I have  dealt 
with  poplars  and  willows,  while  elms  are  chiefly 
grown  as  hedgerow  >and  avenue  trees.  Robinia  is 
easily  grown  on  sandy  soil,  and  is  now  coming  into 
use  for  spokes  for  motors. 


Larch. 

Among  conifers  larch  is  facile  princeps.  This  tree 
thrives  in  Ireland,  but  is  usually  out  too  young  to 
■attain  large  dimensions.  There  are,  however,  splendid 
old  larches  at  Doneraile  and  Lough  Cutra,  and  doubt- 
less also  in  many  of  the  beautiful  parks  in  Ireland. 
It  is,  more  particularly,  free  from  disease  ( Dasys - 
cypha  calycina),  and  I cannot  say  that  I have  no- 
ticed any  diseased  trees,  though  such  exist  in  County 
Sligo  and  elsewhere.  Given  suitable  soil  and  proper 
treatment,  including  early  thinnings  and  subsequent 
covering  of  the  ground  by  underplanting  the  crop  in 
the  shade-bearers,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  planting 
larch  on  a large  scale  in  Ireland.  My  own  exper- 
ience is  that  the  growth  of  larch  is  immensely  bene- 
fitted  by  mixing  it  with  beech,  either  on  starting  a 
plantation  or  by  growing  it  pure  at  first  and  under- 
planting  with  beech  after  the  first  thinning.  Cal- 
careous soil  and  a suitable  altitude  are  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  quality  of  larch-wood ; the  wood  is 
redder,  'heavier  and  harder,  and  the  trees  are  much 
more  wind-firm  on  calcareous  than  on  silicious  soils, 
while  in  County  Cork,  on  the  Ballyhoura  hills  the 
quality  of  the  hill  larch-wood  is  said  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  that  grown  lower  down,  and  it  was  sold 
recently,  standing,  at  12s.  6 d.  a ton.  I measured  the 
rate  of  growth  of  samples  of  700  larch  trees  that  had 
recently  been  felled  near  Gort  on  mountain  lime- 
stone, and  it  was  about  20  inches  in  diameter  under 
bark  at  the  base  of  felled  logs  in  65  years,  45  years 
heartwood,  and  20  years  sapwood,  the  latter  measur- 
ing only  two  inches  on  the  diameter.  Mr.  Bagot,  at 
Ballycheran,  near  Lough  Cutra,  had  some  fine  larch, 
which  unfortunately  I did  not  see,  but  for  which  he 
was  offered  £2  a tree.  The  usual  mixture  of  larch 
and  common  pine  is  useless,  as  the  latter  becomes 
very  branchy  and  is  soon  dominated'  by  the  larch. 
This  I saw  at  Ballereigh  (Lord  Powerscourt’s),  where 
also  there  are  some  giant  thuya  growing  with  the 
larch,  and  the  thuya  is  increasing  in  diameter  faster 
than  the  larch. 

Instances  of  good  prices  for  larch  are  common  near 
Bray,  one  being  supplied  me  in  1899  by  Colonel  Bay- 
ley,  of  Ballyarthur,  Co.  Wicklow.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop,  64  years  old,  on  1£  acres,  was  £190,  or 
£127  per  acre.  All  the  trees  were  sold  except  seventy 
trees  worth  £50,  so  that  £93  per  acre  was  actually 
realised,  after  paying  10s.  a ton  for  felling  and  tran- 
sport to  Liverpool. 


red  and  were  rapidly  losing  all  their  needles,  while 
mountain  pines  growing  with  them  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  Unfortunately  the  dwarf  variety  of  moun- 
tain pine  had  been  chosen.  For  wet,  high,  shallow 
boggy  land  in  Ireland  there  is  no  better  tree  than 
the  erect  variety  of  mountain  pine  (P inUs  montana 
uncinata,  var.  rostrata)  that  has  been  so  admirably 
described-  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  in  the  January  No., 
1908,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arborieultural  Society’s 
Proceedings.  Its  wood  is  very  tough  and  elastic,  and 
as  it  resists  snow  admirably,  it  must  be  very  wind- 
firm,  while  it  grows  straight  and  fairly  tall  and  with 
very  few  small  branches.  The  seed  can  be  obtained 
through  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  from  the 
French  Government. 


Corsican  Pine. 

The  Corsican  pine  appears  to  be  little  cultivated 
in  Ireland,  where  the  branchy  Austrian  pine  is 
sometimes  planted  in  shelter-belts.  No  tree  stands 
gales  better  than  the  Corsican  pine;  its  growth  is 
fairly  rapid,  it  will  grow  on  poor  soil,  and  its  seed 
germinates  most  freely,  so  that  it  is  a cheap  species 
to  sow.  Transplants  are  costly  to  buy  in  commer- 
cial nurseries,  but  can  be  grown  easily  enough  in 
home  nurseries.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  plant- 
ing this  species,  but  experience  in  Wales  shows  that 
small  transplants  are  easier  to  plant  than  larger 
ones,  and  that  they  force  their  way  readily  through 
herbage.  It  is  quite  possible  to  sow  this  species  di- 
rectly on  a felling-area,  or  on  waste  land,  when  the 
heather  is  not  too  strong. 


Silver-fir. 

The  silver-fir  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  Irish 
climate  and  is  indifferent  as  to  soils,  provided-  they 
are  not  sour  and  the  roots  can  get  down  to  a moist 
substratum.  It  reproduces  itself  freely  from  seed, 
wherever  there  are  no  rabbits  and  the  undergrowth 
is  sufficiently  kept  down,  and  it  withstands  shade 
better  than  any  other  economic  conifer.  Near  Gort, 
on  mountain  limestone,  this  species  at  the  base  of 
felled  logs  attains  27  inches  in  diameter  under  bark 
in  50  years,  the  wood  being  perfectly  sound.  I have 
not  noticed  in  Ireland — where  the  tree  always  ap- 
pears particularly  healthy — any  attacks  by  aphis; 
but  in  the  drier  climate  of  Fifeshire,  as  also  m 
Surrey  and  the  English  Midlands,  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  the  common  silver-fir,  owing  to  this  pest,  though 
Abies  grandis  appears  to  be  immune,  both  in  Fife- 
shire and  near  Oxford.  -Common  silver-fir  has  been 
successfully  sown  under  larch  at  Yyniwy,  in  A 
Wales. 


Spruce. 


Common  Pine. 

The  name  Scots  pine  for  a tree,  which  grows  all 
•over  Europe  from  Spain  to  Russia,  seems  very  inap- 
propriate, and  I propose  in  future  to  call  it  “ the 
common  pine.”  This  tree  is  indigenous  in  Ireland, 
and  the  red  heartwood  on  stumps  of  old  pines  may- 
be seen  anywhere  under  shallow  bogs  in  the  Wicklow 
Mountains,  as  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  Forbes.  There 
are  some  immense  pines  at  Doneraile,  which  are  said 
to  be  indigenous  and  have  a different  habit  from  any' 
pines  I have  hitherto  seen.  It  is  hoped  that  Lord 
Castletown  will  be  -able  to  keep  up  the  race 
of  these  pines.  Near  Gort,  on  mountain  lime- 
stone, this  species  attains  28  inches  diameter  -at 
the  base  of  logs  in  ninety  years.  The  species  grows 
everywhere  in  Ireland,  on  rising  ground  above  the 
bogs  and  in  the  bogs,  provided  they  are  not  too  wet, 
and  reproduces  itself  naturally  from  seed.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  best  species  to  start  with  on  cut-away  bogs, 
as  the  fall  of  needles  greatly  improves  the  surface 
soil,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  old  enough  for  pit- 
props,  the  crop  may  be  felled  and  the  land  used  for 
agriculture.  The  common  pine  was  a complete  fai- 
lure on  some  wet  land  on  the  old  red-sandstone  in  a 
plantation  called  Burned  Wood  that  I saw  near 
Lough  Cutra.  The  common  pine  plants  had  turned 


Spruce  near  Gort,  on  mountain  limestone,  had  all 
died  from  red-rot.,  and  when  one  considers  the  great- 
liability  of  this  tree  to  windfall  and  to  red-rot,  when 
over  fifty  years  old,  its  plantation,  except  on 
sicilious  or  clay  soils,  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  ex- 
cept for  early  use  for  paper-pulp.  The  fact  is,  tna 
in  its  native  countries,  except  in  the  extreme  nort  , 
it  grows  at  higher  altitudes  than  silver -fir,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  expected  to  thrive  in  the  lowlan 
Menzies  spruce  ( Picea  Sitchensis)  is  a plains  tree, 
and  therefore  probably  more  suitable  for  lowlai 
than  Norway  spruce. 


I have  seen  hardly  any  Douglas  fir  in 


though  a few  : 


e growing  fairly  well  near  W 
Cutra.  This  species  does  not  thrive  on  calcare 
id  cannot  withstand  gales.  In  sheltered  P 


soil,  and  cannot  wiuisianu  gaies.  j.u  --  * -(s 

and  on  deep  loam  or  clay,  or  even  on  peaty  san  > 
rate  of  growth  is  very  rapid,  provided  Pacific, 
not  Colorado  Douglas,  be  chosen,  and  its  timoe 
second  in  quality  only  to  larch.  In  the  ^ rep0  _ 
1891,  already  alluded  to,  it  is  said  that  ; 
Douglas  firs  had  been  planted  .at  Keiunare,  an  ^ 
present  condition  of  these  trees  is  of  interest 
Rathdrum  students. 
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Woods  near  Gort. 

While  I stayed  at  Lough  Cutra  Castle  Lord  Gough 
kindly  showed  me  some  woods  that  are  highly  inte- 
resting, as  they  illustrate  what  may  be  done  with 
natural  Galway  scrubs. 

The  country  between  Gort  and-  the  sea  consists  of  a 
stony  tract  of  mountain  limestone,  the  surface  often 
being  acres  of  bare  rock  and  gradually  rising  in  ter- 
races to  1,300  feet  altitude  in  the  mountains  above 
Galway  Bay.  The  only  trace  of  vegetation  on  these 
rocks  are  an  occasional  holly  or  procumbent  juniper, 
from  seeds  that  have  germinated  in  a crevice.  There 
are  a number  of  large  patches  of  bog  in  depressions 
in  the  limestone ; other  tracts  where  there  are 
meadows  .are  liable  to  inundations  during  win- 
ter, but  in  ia  normal  summer  the  surface-water  dis- 
appears, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  water  for  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  district.  Even  the  Owendalulleegh 
River,  which  rises  in  moorland  on  the  old  red-sand- 
stone and  flows  through  Lough  Cutra,  plunges  into 
the  limestone  at  the  Punchbowl,  after  traversing  a 
deep  and  most  picturesque  glen.  This  glen  is  well 
stocked  with  trees — beech,  larch,  pines,  oaks  and  ash, 
the  oldest  of  which  were  planted  in  1760,  but  have 
been  somewhat  thinned  by  the  gale  of  1903.  This 
glen  also  contains,  on  an  eminence,  a prehistoric  cir- 
cular camp  with  subterranean  dwelling-places. 
Across  the  river  there  are  about  200  acres  of  scrub, 
chiefly  hazel  and  ash. 

It  is  fortunate  that  when  the  adjoining  farms 
were  acquired  by  the  tenants,  the  glen  and  its  wood- 
lands were  resei-ved  by  Lord  Gough,  who  maintains 
the  whole  of  this  picturesque  place  'and  the  foot- 
paths through  it,  while  it  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
river  re-appears  in  several  deep  hollows  and  disap- 
pears again  several  times,  but-  comes  out  above  Gort, 
and  flows  for  a few  miles  till  it  again  plunges  into 
the  limestone  and  proceeds  underground  to  the  sea. 

On  this  limestone,  with  a soil  of  variable  depth, 
usually  shallow,  and  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  rock  under  the  humus  of  an  old  native  oak  wood, 
there  is  a wood  of  about  350  acres,  named1  Garyland, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Shawe-Taylor.  It  was  originally 
stocked  with  sessile  oak,  ash,  hazel  and  birch,  with 
some  holly  and  an  occasional  old  yew-tree,  the  latter 
where  the  rock  is  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
About  ninety  years  ago  the  area  was  interplanted 
with  common  pine  and  beech.  The  keeper  said  that 
about  seventy  years  ago  much  oak  was  felled  here  and 
sold  for  £10,000.  Further  re-planting  witli  larch, 
pine,  silver-fir  and  beech  followed  this  felling. 

Last  year  3,214  trees  were  carefully  marked  for 
felling,  by  Mr.  Moeran,  of  the  Irish  Forestry  So- 
ciet}',  and  were  sold  standing,  by  private  contract,  to 
a Scotch  timber-merchant,  who  lias  ia  temporary  saw- 
mill in  the  wood.  The  following  trees  have  been 
felled. 


Ash 

Larch 

Common  pine 
Sycamore  ( ?) 
Oak 

Silver-fir 

Beech 


1,502 

717 

493 

204 

171 

73 

54 


Total  ...  ...  3,214 


Owing  to  the  shallow  soil  the  length  of  bole  of 
i rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet;  their  diameter 
growth  has  been  .already  described.  They  were  all 
ipe  for  felling,  though  perhaps  the  silver-fir  might 
e been  left  to  help  sow  up  the  ground.  There  is 
SB«  natural  regeneration  of  ash,  beech,  and 
sovnm0r0TCand  plenty  of  y°unS  oaks,  also  naturally 
sba  useless  hazel  underwood  and  badly- 

nm?,In  , s,  were  removed,  and  the  promising  oaks 
pans  i \e  larch  and  silver-fir  were  planted  in  the 
this  maj  oy  tire  felling,  the  future  prosperity  of 
‘“is  wood  would  be  securld. 

for  ab!?nC0  of  rabbits  from  Garyland  is  accounted 
0p  y a disease  said  to  kill  them  off  every  five  years 
not  ^ wllic'h-  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 

- become  immune.  When  they  feed  on  the  wet 


herbage  in  the  turloughs  or  calloughs,  as  the  annually  section  is. 
flooded  meadows  are  called,  the  rabbits  are  infected  — 
with  flukes  from  certain  gasteropods,  the  species  of  Appendix  zb. 
which  I do  not  know.  These  flukes  eventually  de- 
stroy the  rabbits’  livers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  kinds  of  sawn 
material  that  are  being  prepared  at  the  mill.  The 
ash,  of  very  good  quality,  had  been  nearly  all  re- 
moved, and  was  chiefly  to  be  used  for  tennis-racquets ; 
the  oak  logs  were  being  converted  into  16-feet  plank- 
ing for  railway-wagons,  or  into  short  palings  ; the 
larch  into  four-foot  sleepers  for  tram-lines  in  coal- 
mines, or  into  planks  for  pit-lorries.  I did  not  no- 
tice any  of  the  sycamore.  All  the  side-pieces  were 
being  sold  at  the  saw-mill  for  firewood,  the  pur- 
chasers carting  them  home  after  paying  5s.  a load 
for  slabs  sawn  up  into  short  pieces,  and  3s.  9 d.  a 
load  for  full  length  slabs.  The  merchants  also  sold 
short  pieces  at  the  reduced  price  of  3s.  9 d.  a load  to 
a charitable  society  that  was  supplying  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood  with  firewood,  as  fuel  is  very 
scarce  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  drying  peat  last 
summer. 

I visited,  another  wood  called  Gortcanane,  that  be- 
longs to  Lord  Gough  and  is  a famous  woodcock  cover. 

Its  area  is  about  300  acres  on  old  red-sandstone  rock ; 
it  is  also  a natural  wood,  but  the  sessile  oak  is  even 
more  stunted  than  in  Garyland,  except  to  the  north, 
where  there  is  more  soil,  and  the  trees  are  straighter, 
taller,  and  larger ; there  is  also  much  birch  and 
hazel,  with  some  ash.  Beyond  the  wood,  to  the 
north,  is  the  River  Owendalluleegh,  which  winds 
considerably  among  the  low  sandstone  hills  before 
passing  into  Lough  Cutra.  On  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  wood  is  pure  birch  and  an  extensive 
bog,  of  which  the  wood  itself,  like  that  of  Garyland, 
is  entirely  free.  Gortoanane  is,  however,  very  wet, 
and  its  soil,  where  insufficiently  stocked  with  under- 
wood, produces  bilberry  and  bracken.  There  is  a 
small  plantation  of  larch  about  thirty  years  old  and 
35  feet  high,  that  requires  thinning.  I also  noticed 
a Douglas  fir  that  was  growing  well,  and  a few 
vigorous  young  silver-firs.  From  the  higher  ground 
north  of  the  wood  I saw  a much  better  woodland, 

Chevychase,  well  stocked  with  conifers,  but  had  no 
time  to  visit  it.  Beyond  the  bog  are  extensive  tracts 
of  hill  moorland  without  any  trees  and  used  for 
cattle-grazing,  though  not,  I should  imagine,  of  much 
value  for  that. 

It  was  from  this  wood  that  fifteen  years  ago  clogs 
were  exported.  It  would  be  best  now  to  clear  the 
wood'  in  about  twenty  years,  15  acres  .annually,  leav- 
ing straight  oak  and  ash  saplings,  and  plant  it  up 
with  larch  and  silver-fir,  and  some  beech  wherever 
the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  that  species. 

Besides  the  above  woods  there  are  some  fine  plan- 
tations of  larch,  silver-fir  and  other  trees  at  Mr. 

Bagot’s  place,  Ballycheran,  which  I did  not  visit, 
and  there  are  several  tracts  of  hazel  and  ash  scrub, 
besides  a few  coniferous  plantations  belonging  to 
Lord  Gough.  It  is  clear  that  the  stock  of  trees  in 
this  district  is  quite  insufficient  even  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  all  existing  woodlands  should  be  main- 
tained, and  their  stock  improved.  It  would  also  be 
worth  while  ascertaining  whether  there  are  suitable 
areas  for  plantations  in  the  vast  wild  surrounding 
moorlands,  or  even  on  the  rocky  mountain  limestone, 
which,  wherever  there  is  any  soil  on  it,  will  produce 
excellent  larch,  beech  and  silver-fir. 

There  is  .a  wood  about  three  miles  long,  also  on 
mountain  limestone,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  where 
larch,  ash,  beech,  and  pedunculate  oak  grow  well, 
while  outside  the  wood  the  rock  is  almost  .as  bare  as 
near  Gort,  the  heartwood  of  the  larch  being  as  red  as 
at  Garymore  and  the  larch  trees  just  as  wind-firm. 

Larch  is  also  very  wind-firm  on  the  oolitic  rock  in  the 
Cotswold  hills,  thus  confirming  my  statement  about 
the  suitability  of  limestone  for  larch. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Lord  Gough  for  having  pre- 
sented a plot  of  rough  woodland  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  Kildare,  and  thus  having  helped  to  inaugurate 
a system  of  forest  management  by  County  Councils 
in  Ireland. 


W.  R.  Fisher. 
2 R 2 
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APPENDIX  30. 


APPENDIX  33. 


Memorandum  on  a scheme  for  acquiring  land  suitable  for  planting  by  the 
encouraging  private  indivduals  to  plant ; and  notes  as  to  qualifications 
Department. 


State ; the  means  of 
needed  for  a Forestry 


( put  in  by  St.  C.  M.  Dobbs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Representative  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society.) 


Scheme  for  acquiring  land  suitable  for  Planting  by  the  State. 


In  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  public  bodies  usually  pay 
too  much  for  land.  Landlords  and  tenants  are 
equally  exorbitant,  e.g.,  Labourers  Acts  prices,  often 
£50  per  acre. 

But  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Land.  Act  of  1903 
provide  an  absolutely  unique  .and  satisfactory  way 
of  getting  the  land.  Neither  landlord  nor  tenant 
can  complain  if  the  State  reserves  to  itself  all  land 
suitable  for  planting,  nor  can  they  put  a fancy  price 
on  their  respective  interests,  especially  as  under  the 
scheme  I propose  only  land  nearly  valueless  for  farm- 
ing would  be  reserved.  The  instalments  on  such 
land  could  be  met  by  setting  it  as  grazing  until  it 
could  be  planted. 


Procedure  Proposed. 

First  a Department  of  Forestry  (hereinafter  called 
“the  Department”)  should  be  established.  (Imma- 
terial for  present  purposes  whether  >a  separate  Board, 
or  subordinate  to  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to 
Estates  Commissioners.) 

(1).  Estates  Commissioners  should  submit  maps 
and  particulars  of  all  estates  to  Department  before 
completing  sale. 

(2.)  The  Department  to  consult  with  Estates  Com- 
missioners’ Inspectors,  and,  if  necessary,  inspect  them- 
selves, as  to  what  portions  (if  any)  of  each  such  es- 
tate were  suitable  for  planting. 

(3) .  Such  lands  should  be  vested  in  Land  Com- 
mission (same  as  minerals),  or  in  Department,  as 
thought  advisable,  or  in  County  Councils. 

(4) .  Said  areas  to  be  let  as  grazing  until  the  De- 
partment were  ready  to  plant. 

(5) .  All  fencing,  clearing,  and  planting  and  care 
for  first  three  years  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment acting  through  a local  committee  (such  as  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  Parish  Committees). 

(6) .  All  subsequent  caretaking  (not  including  thin- 
ning) to  be  carried  out  by  County  Surveyor,  with  the 
Department  to  advise  him  on  technical  points  and 
the  local  committee  on  local  ones. 

The  planting  to  be  absolutely  under  control  of 
County  Council  for,  say,  twenty  years  or  so,  according 
to  nature  of  trees  planted. 

Initial  expenditure  to  be  paid  out  of  Department’s 
funds.  Upkeep  out  of  County  Rate. 

When  the  planting  matures  the  first  charge  to  be  a 
repayment  to  the  Department  of  expenditure  in 
planting.  Second  charge,  repayment  to  County 
Council  of  caretaking  expenses.  Thirdly,  any  bal- 
ance to  go  to  district,  so  that  the  farmers  might  know 
that  they  would  be  the  losers  by  any  damage  to,  or 
stealing  from  the  plantings. 


Finance. 

Of  course  the  one  crucial  point  is : Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  There  is  only  one  answer: 
From  the  Imperial  Exchequer;  probably  by  way  of 
loan. 

Two  points  should  be  noticed. 

(1).  Loans  to  Ireland  pay  the  Treasury. 

I believe  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  with  such  a 
record  for  honesty  and  punctuality  in  paying  its 
debts  to  the  Exchequer  as  Ireland,  and  especially  the 
Irish  tenant  farmer,  e.g..  Tithes;  (2)  Tenants’  In- 
stalments ; (3)  Board  of  Works’  loans. 


(2).  Indirect  Gains. 

The  lands  suitable  for  planting  lie  mainly  on  the 
congested  seaboard  of  Ireland. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for  subsidising 
industries  in  these  districts. 

Afforestation  is  free  from  the  economic  objections 
which  apply  to  all  other  industries.  It  does  not 
compete  with  private  firms.  It  provides  the  maxi- 
mum of  employment  at  the  minimum  of  cost  to  the 
State  in  precisely  the  districts  where  such  employment 
is  most  needed,  and  it  provides  work  in  the  winter, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  small  farmer  needs. 

Again,  we  have  in  Ireland  an  immense  advantage 
over  England  and  Scotland  as  to  labour. 

Those  for  whom  employment  is  needed  here  are  not 
the  wastrels  of  the  towns,  but  a farming  population, 
who  only  ask  work  to  enable  them  to  remain  on  the 
land  they  love  so  well.  They  know  nothing  of 
forestry,  of  course,  but  they  know  about  soil,  climate, 
winds,  plants,  etc.  ; in  short,  they  can  be  made  into 
woodmen  in  as  many  days  as  it  would  take  months  to 
teach  a townsman. 


Conditions  for  Successful  Planting. 

(1) .  Land  must  be  nearly  worthless  for  agriculture. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  bad  soil,  as  much  good 
land  is  too  steep  to  either  till  or  even  graze.  These 
hillsides  are  just  the  places  to  plant.  Anything  valued 
at  Is.  to  3s.  an  acre  by  Sub-Commissioners  is  probably 
suitable. 

(2) .  Must  be  sheltered  from  West.  See  Knockboy. 

(3) .  Must  be  near  sea  or  river  carriage.  Irish  rail- 
way rates  prohibitive. 

(4) .  There  must  be  a really  energetic  reliable  local 
committee.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  essential 
of  all. 

No  amount  of  expert  advice  from  Dublin  will  pre- 
vent the  fences  from  breaking  down,  or  save  the  young 
trees  from  being  eaten  by  stock  or  game,  and  later  on 
from  being  cut  and  appropriated  by  the  adjoining 
small  farmers  unless  there  is  really  efficient  local 
supervision.  The  average  District  Councillor  is  quite 
unsuitable  of  course.  The  best  I can  think  of  would 
be  a small  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
and  the  County  Council  jointly,  and  acting  in  unison 
with  the  County  Surveyor’s  office. 

When  a tract  suited  for  planting  had  been  laid  off 
the  tenants’  interests  and  rights  would  have  to  be 
next  considered. 

It  would  be  no  use  planting  without  securing  the 
goodwill  of  all  those  whose  previous  grazing  was  taken 
to  plaint  upon.  The  local  committee  would  have  to 
interview  personally  and  explain  fully  to  every  smgle 
tenant  the  benefits  which  he  and  the  whole  district 
would  derive  in  employment,  etc.,  and  that  if  10 
made  difficulties  all  the  money  would  go  elsewhere. 
This  educative  process  would  require  an  inhn  te 
amount  of  trouble  and  tact  and  could  only  be  don 
by  local  men  whom  the  countryside  trusted  thoroughly- 

It  would  probably  take  several  years  to  get  all 
line.  If,  however,  three-quarters  agreed,  then  m 
scheme  should  not  ibe  stopped  for  the  sake  of  one® 
two  impracticable  men  there  will  always  be.  At  1 1 - 
moment  incalculable  damage  is  being  done  all  °v  . 
Ireland,  because  some  one  farmer  will  not  clear  o 
his  share  of  a drain  which  floods  ten  others.  . , 

I believe  Ireland  will  never  be  planted  or  dram 
properly  without  compulsion,  and  the  last  man 
object  to  such  is  the  Irish  tenant  farmer. 
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Means  of  Encouraging  Private  individuals  to  Plant. 


SECTION  15. 


(1) .  All  land  planted  to  be  free  of  all  taxes  for 
twenty  years.  Area  and  value  could  be  got  from 
Valuation  Office  and  Pink  Paper. 

(2) .  Department’s  advice  to  be  given  free  to  anyone 
who  can  satisfy  them  that  he  is  planting  for  commer- 
■cial  purposes 

(3) .  Where  anyone  proposes  to  plant  in  a district 
certified  by  Congested  Board  as  one  where  employ- 
ment is  needed,  then  if  the  planter  borrows  from 
Board  of  Works  for  fencing  and  planting  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  to  have  power  to  pay  half  his 
instalments,  as  is  done  with  schools.  This,  of  course, 


amounts  to  subsidising  a private  industry,  but  the  Aitendix  30. 
great  objection  that  the  State  would  be  competing 
with  private  industry  does  not  apply. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  cash  expended 
on  material  is,  in  forestry  as  compared  with  other 
subsidised  industries,  very  small.  The  amount  of 
labour  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  large. 

In  short,  if  the  State  is  to  subsidise  any  industry 
at  all,  then  it  gets  more  value  for  less  money  in 
forestry  than  in  any  industry,  and  also  it  is  the  only 
industry  in  whicli  it  does  not  compete  with  private 


Notes  as  to  qualifications  needed  in  Forestry  Department. 


(1) .  Practical  knowledge  of  trees  ' in  Ireland. 
Theories  based  on  experience  gained  in  other  countries 
have  again  and  again  proved  disastrous  mistakes  in 
Ireland.  Nor  would  mere  office  capacity  of  the  usual 
•Government  official  type  be  sufficient. 

(2) .  Knowledge  of  Irish  Land  Laws  essential. 


(3).  Capacity  for  speaking  to  and  dealing  with 
Irishmen  of  all  sorts,  as  the  functions  of  the  Board 
would  be  largely  educative ; this  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  qualification  of  all. 

For  years  to  come  the  chief  function  of  the  Forestry 
Department  would  be  to  arouse  and  enlighten  jtublic 
opinion  as  to  the  benefits  of  afforestation. 


APPENDIX  31- 


Section  B. 


Extracts  from  Lectures  delivered  by  A.  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.H.A.S.,  Forestry  Expert  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  1907. 


Lectuee  II. — June  20th,  1907. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  the  earliest  times  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  that  forests  covered  the 
entire  country  apart  from  hill  tops  or  exposed  points 
round  the  coast.  These  forests  disappeared  gradually 
as  in  other  countries,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
•century  only  a small  remnant  remained.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  replace  them,  but  from  the 
writings  of  Arthur  Young  and  others  about  1780 
planting  was  then  proceeding  on  many  estates 
throughout  the  country  in  a small  way,  and  many  of 
the  hedgerow  and  park  trees  of  Ireland  date  from 
that  century. 

Since  1851,  the  first  year  of  the  present  series  of 
systematic  returns,  Irish  woods  have  both  increased 
and  decreased  in  extent.  From  1851  to  1880  the  acre- 
age increased  from  304,000  to  339,000.  From  1881 
to  1905  it  decreased  again  to  301,000,  a little  short 
of  its  level  in  1851.  Other  changes  taking  place  in 
that  period  were  the  gradual  replanting  of  the  old 
oak  woodland  with  coniferous  trees,  especially  larch, 
„e  ““ter  forming  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  woods 
cently  planted.  The  average  area  planted  or  re- 
P anted  annually  does  not  exceed  about  one  thousand 
“?>  ,01'  onl7  '38  per  cent,  of  the  woodland  area, 
woods  al  °W  *s  necessary  to  maintain  existing 

Comparing  Ireland  with  England,  Scotland  and 
nnni*eS’  • 13  eydent  that  the  first-named  is  very  much 
LT  ln  wo°ds  than  the  other  three.  During  the  last 
over  I!  years  England  has  increased  her  woods  by 
j undred  thousand  acres,  and  Wales  by  nine 
have  acres>  wtiile  Scotch  woods  in  the  same  period 
by  |f„hS ei  ,by  thirty-seven  thousand,  and  Irish 
CLZ  thousand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
plantineHy  En?laiJd  and  Wales  is  largely  due  to 
that  it  n tor  landscape  effect  and  game  cover,  and 
a t ..  as  tittle  to  do  with  economic  forestry, 
woods  k ?res®nt  time  the  condition  of  many  Irish 
non-residentf  i "1  satisfactory,  especially  those  on 

<l«meSeof  tL  ?tate\  or,  which  lie  outside  thp 

dearinp  i,QC  the  ,lar&er  landowners.  Although  actual 
the  thinninrr  a Pr°ceeded  to  an  alarming  extent, 
valuabl°  ti™i,0Ut'and  removal  of  the  best  and  most 
•older  and  ls  a , characteristic  of  most  of  the 

work  has  ,™lcldle'a2ed  woods  in  the  country.  This 
surround  enc°uraged  by'  the  conditions  which 
districts  tbo  at  „the  Present  moment.  In  most 
“P  an  aderintilent  of,woodland  is  too  small  to  keep 
^ ‘ suPPly  for  public  sales,  and  when 


the  latter  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
young  and  immature  woods  are  frequently  broken 
into  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  mature  timber. 
The  absence  of  local  wood-consuming  industries 
necessitates  the  export  of  much  Irish  timber,  the 
bulk  of  which  goes  to  British  colleries.  Pit  wood 
being  used  of  a small  size,  and  small  timber  and 
poles  being  more  easily  handled  than  mature  trees, 
an  inducement  exists  for  owners  to  cut  or  sell  their 
woods  before  the  timber  reaches  maturity.  This  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  premature  thinning  and  clearing, 
and  timber  crops  thus  treated  cannot  return  the 
money  invested  in  them,  while  the  price  received  by 
the  seller  is  considerably  reduced  to  allow  for  the  cost 
of  a long  carriage  by  rail,  road  and  water.  Estate 
owners  working  up  their  own  timber  in  private  saw- 
mills probably  have  an  advantage  over  those  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  timber  merchant,  as  they  can 
work  up  inferior  timber  which  the  latter  usually 
refuses  to  take,  and  which  is  often  allowed  to  go  to 
waste. 

Species  which  succeed  remarkably  well  in  the  Irish 
climate  are  ash,  beech,  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir. 
Amongst  more  recent  introductions,  the  Douglas  fir 
may  be  mentioned,  which  appears  likely  to  prove 
the  most  profitable  coniferous  tree  in  the  country, 
while  Weymouth  pine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
imported  woods,  succeeds  in  most  places. 

LecttjTie  III. — June  27th,  1907. 

Although  the  question  of  increasing  the  woodland 
area  of  Ireland  has  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  advancing  any 
scheme  which  is  at  all  practicable  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  land  tenure.  Evidence  was  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Forestry  in  1886  by  .witnesses 
representing  Irish  Forestry,  but  chiefly  with  a view  to 
the  formation  of  a forest  school  in  some  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Previous  to  that,  M.  Howitz,  a 
Danish  forestry  expert,  reported  on  the  re-afforesting 
of  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  and  a year  or  two  later 
Dr.  Sclilich,  of  Coopers  Hill,  dealt  with  the  same 
question.  More  recently  still  various  other  advocates 
of  afforestation  have  expressed  their  opinions  more  or 
less  forcibly,  but  no  actual  steps  have  as  yet  been 
taken  along  the  lines  advocated,  viz.,  that  some  two 
millions  of  acres  of  barren  mountain  land  and  about 
one  million  acres  of  turf  bog  should  be  more  or  less 
covered  with  trees. 

The  question  of  afforestation  may  be  dealt  with 
under  two  heads — (1)  the  extension  of  woodland  by 
planting  hitherto  unwooded  land,  and  (2)  the  re- 
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RvrrToN  B planting  and  maintenance  of  the  existing  300,000 
section  a.  £creg  of  woods  and  plantations  m the  country.  Of 


Lectuee  IV. — July  4th,  1907. 


trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  more  Southern  lati- 
tudes to  exist,  which  are  usually  considered  too  tender 


times  be ' piant^l  successfully  up  to  1,500  fee^ez- 
£el!Si  ?n  the  United 


Keny,  and  muen  m tne  iniee  m u ,mp  or  two  North  American  species  which  experience 


it“i.  aPiffi-  L too  great  a diction  ft 


•oulcl  be  profitably  planted.  “ . 

The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  the  planting  of 


be  met  with  so  far  as  their  economic  value  is  con- 
cerned. One  of  these  may  be  described  as  the  “poor 


nominally1 waS  la^TThe  securing  of  large  com-  land”  'type,  containing  a number  of  trees  which  will 
pact  blocks,  which  do  not  include  holdings  on  the  one  grow  and  produce 

hand  and  large  areas  of  unproductive  land  on  the  usually  attaining  to  smaH  size  and  low  value  onl^ 


hand  and  large  areas  of  unproductive  land  on  the 
other.  In  districts  best  adapted  for  tree  growth. 


The  other  type  of  forest  tree  will  only  mature  i 


without  much  of  high  value,  The  success  or  non-success  of  planting 
I„  dSStbB  localities,  smh  as  the  depends  very  much  upon  the  judgment  she™  a 

expense.  ^ in  uniaiou  a f . allotting  to  each  type  its  proper  soils  and  situations. 


West  of  Ireland,  large  areas  of  mountain  land  i 


beech,  birch,  aid#  and  others,  will 

is  Ihe  iact  mat  much  of  the  land  is  lot  actnally  and  situations  where  the  majomty  ol  broad-leavcj 

waste,  but  is  utilised  for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing,  trees,  such  as  oak,  ash,  eim  &n  would  prove  a 

pmcesr'nmoh  JS  to£S,  if  ft  peaty  lowlands, 

more"1  difficult  than  is  u.u’.lly  burned.  A »M-  are  not  adapted  for  the  successful  growth  of  oak,  ash. 


accomplished  very  gradually,  and  by  a process  much  Exposed 
more  difficult  than  is  usually  assumed.  A satis-  are,not, 
factory  advance  in  afforesting  this  class  of  land  can  and  otn 
only  be  effected  by  the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  -greatest 
1,000  to  5,000  or  more  acres  in  extent  by  the  State.  more  te: 
Arrangements  could  then  be  made  with  the  occupiers  country, 
of  small  holdings  which  would  allow  the  latter  to  Of  th 
retain  the  best  land  and  liberate  the  remainder  for  profitab 
planting  purposes.  Larch,  : 


and  other  species  of  that  nature,  which  attain  their; 
greatest  development  in  Ireland  in  the  richer  and 
more  fertile  districts  in  the  East  and  South  of  the 


Of  the  species  which  give  most  prospect  of  being 
profitably  grown,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:— 
Larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  Scotch,  Corsican,  and  Wey- 


The  maintenance  of  existing  woods  in  Ireland  mouth  pines,  and  the  Douglas  fir  amongst  conifers 


will  always  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  owners,  and  ash,  black  Italian  poplar,  willow  and  beech 


which  may  be  influenced  by  various  factors.  With  among  broad-leaved  trees.  Oak  requires  too  much 

an  increasing  tendency  to  split  up  large  estates  the  time  to  mature,  and  also  needs  too  good  land  to  be 


disappearance  of  many  of  the  smaller  or  outlying  ranked  as  a tree  which  can  be  extensively  planted, 
woods  will  of  necessity  follow  unless  means  are  taken  but  on  dry  warm  soils  and  southern  aspects,  the 

to  preserve  them.  Probably  a bonus  equal  to  about  Spanish  chestnut  can  often  be  profitably  grown  in  its 


half  the  cost  might  stimulate  replanting,  but  the  place. 


fact  would  still  remain  that  the  woodland  owner  Qf  coniferous  trees  the  iarch  ciaims  the  most  im- 

benefits  Ins  successors  rather  than  himself  by  this  ^ t lace  for  aU_round  purposes.  It  matures 

work.  The  continued  existence  of  Irish  woods  would  1 i<M  ftlls  readily,  and  succeeds  on  soils  which 


work.  The  continued  existence  ot  insn  woods  wouia  * kkl  ,ells  readil 

benefit  the  small  owner  by  supplying  him  with  shelter  ^ seldom  of  great  v 


...  ...  — — - . . * » ~ . , , are  seldom  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

for  stock  and  cheap  timber  for  repairs,  and  the  ex-  m weakness  lies  in  its  liability  to  disease  both  in  the 


penditure  of  public  money  in  the  manner  indicated  form  0f 


and  heart  rot,  and  for  this  reason 


would  be  justified  on  public  grounds.  sllould  never"  be  planted  as  a’  pure  crop,  but  as  a 

The  planting  of  shelter  belts  and  hedgerow  trees  mixture  with  otherr  trees.  silver  fir  and  spruce  both 


might  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  energetic  action  oduce  he  crops  0f  ‘timber,  but  at  present  sell 
of  County  Councils  who  have  the  power  of  buying  probabiy  on  account  of  poor  quality  and  bad 

and  reselling  at  cost  price  to  the  small  owner,  io  n™,  Son+oli  florsican.  and 


this  might  be  added  free  instruction  and  assistance  pine|  should  an'  be  profitable  trees 


nagement  in  growing  them.  Scotch.  Corsican,  and 


in  the  work  of  planting,  at  present  a stumbling  block 
to  many  attempting  this  work. 


poor  soil,  but  must  be  grown  on  a large  scale  to  create 
a market  for  the  timber.  In  sheltered  situations  ana 


The  cost  of  a satisfactory  scheme  for  promoting  and  in  dl.y  soiis  free  from  much  lime  Douglas  fir  appears 

extending  Irish  forestry  need  not  be  great.  An  likely  to  turn  out  more  profitable  than  any  conifer, 


ual  grant  of  £20,000  to  £30,000  wbuld  go  a long  except  larch. 


way  towards  doing  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  at 
present.  The  great  desideratum  is  a continuous  and 


Of  the  broad-leaved  trees,  ash  is  usually  found 


present.  The  great  desideratum  is  a continuous  and  ur  xne  oioaa-ieaveu  ut*»,  asu 
progressive  poliev  which  is  elastic  enough  to  allow  all  most  profitable  owing  to  quick  growth  ancl  the 
’ ’ for  the  timber.  Clean-grown  ash  from  forty  to ^sixij 


classes  to  participate  in  the  work. 


le  ximuer.  v^iuaii-giuwii  mmi  a-.™ -v 
of  age,  and  grown  on  good  soil,  can  be  prontafi y 


The  financial  returns  which  might  be  expected  from.  d gn’  most  demesne  lands,  and  in  small  woods 

afforestation  would  be  deferred  for  a long  period  and  ¥ , ,.,  dis+_ifit.  but  much  inferi0r  timber  is  placed 


i the  poorer  classes  of  land  will  not  be  high  at  any 


fertile  districts,  but  much  inferior  timber  is  plac 
the  market.  Clean-grown  beech  of  large  size 


mon;tarvBretnran  areTl  ^ another  tree  which  might  be  profitably  produced 


monetary  return  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  an 
improved  landscape,  an  increase  of  shelter,  an 
adequate  supply  of  useful  timber  in  rural  districts, 
and  a field  for  labour  during  the  winter  months  in 


Irish  demesnes  if  not  too  far  from  rail  o 


Probably  the  profitable  planting  of  demesne  lan^ 


and  a field  for  labour  during  the  winter  months  in  must  be  principally  effected  with  larch,  ash, 
poverty-stricken  localities.  The  actual  percentage  of  Douglas  fir  or  Weymouth  pine,  leaving  the  trees  wiuc« 
woodlands  reouired  bv  Ireland  to  brinp-  these  benefits  „ i lnreer  areas 


woodlands  required  by  Ireland  to  bring  these  benefits  reqirire  "rowing  on  a large  scale  to  the  larger  areas 
into  existence  would  probably  not  exceed  4 to  5 per  mountain  land  which  await  the  action  of  the  bta 

cent-,  at  the  most,  and  a steady  increase  of  one  to  two  before  their  afforestation  can  be  accomplished, 
thousand  acres  annually  in  the  woodland  area  could  , 

be  effected  without  throwing  any  strain  on  the  finances  Trees  suitable  for  hedgerow  or  shelter  belt  P13.^), 
of  the  country.  Work  must  be  done  slowly  and  cau-  are  fairly  numerous.  In  hedgerows,  however,  , 

a:—  n-A  a....  a.  ai.....  inw.Uiro-.jrlinn  w of  a aimil.ir  character,  snou 


tiously,  and  the  suggestion  that  two  to  three  millions  and  low-spreading  trees  of  a similar  character,  s 

of  acres  of  waste  land  are  available  for  profitable  never  be  used,  although  such  trees  are  often  sui 


planting  is  based  more  upon  imagination  than  fact.  for  shelter  in  small  clumps  c 
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Memorandum  on  Irish  Forestry. 

(Put  in  by  Augustine  Henry,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Header  in  Forestry,  Cambridge  University.) 

1.  During  the  past  five  years  I have  visited  nearly  'memorandum  on  the  afforestation  of  Ireland , prepared 
•every  county  in  Ireland,  and  have  paid  especial  art-  by  the  Danish  forester,  Mi-.  Howitz,  some  years  ago, 
tention  to  the  growth  of  the  different  species  of  trees,  he  enumerated  thirty-six  species  of  conifers  as  suit- 
amassing  statistics  for  publication  in  the  book  en-  able.  He  based  the  choice  on  theoretical  principles, 
titled  “The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  and  fell  into  extraordinary  errors.  Continental  ex- 
which  is  now  appearing  under  the  joint  authorship  perienco  on  the  choice  of  trees  for  Ireland  is  entirely 
of  H.  J.  Elwes,  E.R.S.,  and  myself.  I have  studied  misleading.  We  should  base  our  choice  on  the  know- 

the  question  of  the  .afforestation  of  waste  land,  and  ledge  we  have  gained  by  a study  of  tire  species  as 


have  come  to  some  conclusions  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  planting  with  profit  the  large  areas  of  bog- 
land,  which  are  now  unproductive., 

2.  With  regard  to  paragraph  2 of  Mr.  Russell’s 


grown  for  many  years  in  Ireland.  English  forestry 
eveir  is  no  sure  guide  to  Ireland.  It  is  a fact  that 
the  natural  flora  of  Norfolk  is  more  akin  to  that  of 
Corea  than  to  that  of  Kerry.  Trees  that  do  well  in 


minute,  “ The  means  whereby  in  connection  with  the  Norfolk  or  on  the  Continent  may  do  badly  in  Ireland, 
operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  existing  woods  and  vice  versa. 


may  be  preserved,”  I do  not  consider  that  much  can 
be  done  so  long  a®  these  woods  pass  into  the  hands  of 


7.  The  results  of  my  observations  show  that  we  may 
accept  as  a general  law  that  all  trees  native  of  the 


private  ewners.  Compulsory  restrictions  m to  tire  fell-  Pa<.ific  Am(.rioa  fro„  Alasllu.  to  <j 

„,g  of  timber  are  out  of  U,o  quotum  being  irksome  to  „„  „itabIo  f„  in  Mand  where  tl 

cany  out  und  often  unjust.  Tlie  Department  liow-  ,maeingly.  This  regret  is  the  great  forest  region  of 

eser,  could  volunteer  Whnual  udyice,  free  of  charge,  ,ho  Hdrthern  temperate  sene,  where  the  fori  are 

and  also  encourage  the  Inch  Forestry  Society  to  ex-  „„t  extensive,  where  they  produce  the  greatest 

'tend  its  sphere  of  operations.  Jts  excursions  might  be  quantity  of  timber  to  the  ate,  and  where  the  trees 

made  qujsi-officml  n,.,  should  be  condncted  and  gm,.  fastest.  All  these  Pacific  slope  tree,  have  been 

planned  by  a forest  officer  of  the  Department.  These  fried  in  Ireland,  and  have  done  will.  They  find  in 
ocnm.ons  m.ght  be  made  highly  educational  A tee, I-  Maud  , climate  exactly  like  that  in  which  they  occur 

iriicj  ., ration  for  forest  trees  should  be  established.  home.  They  produce  timber  twice  a,  fast  fh. 


•7  w-xi.  * s . * , i , , r , , at  home.  They  produce  timber  twice  as  fast  as  the 

3.  With  regard  to  the  next  part  of  the  same  pain-  native  species.  Many  trees  of  the  Mediterranean 
graph,  how  land  suitable  for  afforestation  should  be  region  also  grow  fast  in  Ireland— as  Corsican  pine 
acquired  for  public  purposes,  public  opimon  m lie-  Quercus  ilex  What  I wish  to  insist  on  is  that  it  is 
land  is  now  ripe  for  drMtio  a^nd  famiwachingpi-opiwaln  essential  we  should  choose  the  fast-orowma  specks. 
Dnder  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  large  There  is  no  wisdom  in  sticking  to  conservaLo  prin- 
traets  of  mountain  land,  peat  bogs,  etc.,  are  passing  dples  here.  Tho  most  profitable  tree,  hitherto,  ha. 
into  the  hands  of  peasant,  without  capital  or  know-  been  an  exotic  specie.,  namely-the  European  torch, 
ledge.  The  ownership  of  land  useless  for  remunera-  a native  of  tlie  Alps  and  Carpathians, 
tive  pasture  or  agriculture  only  stereotypes  a senes 

of  uneconomical  holdings,  and  brings  misery,  and  not  8.  Other  exotic  species  than  the  larch,  though 
happiness,  to  those  concerned.  A simple  amendment  hitherto  only  tried  on  a small  scale,  give  equally  good 


to  tlie  Acts  is  required,  providing  that  all  land  about 
to  be  sold  by  landlord  to  tenant  that  shall  be  worth 


e by  Griffith’s  valuation  shall  be  without 


•esults ; and  such  as  have  been  found  to  be  hardy,  easy 
o plant,  healthy,  and  fast-growing  should  be  selected 


;iving.  The  principle 


scheduled  by  the  Department,  and  be  transferred  to  simple.  For  the  afforestation  of  waste  lands  conifers 
the  ownership  of  the  County  Councils  for  purposes  of  practically  should  be  exclusively  employed,  and  we 
forestry  and  general  improvement ; the  County  Coun-  select  pines,  larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  Douglas,  thuya, 
oils  to  be  empowered  to  borrow  for  such  purposes,  and  etc.,  according  to  soil,  exposure,  and  climate.  One 
to  levy  a rate  for  expenses  of  planting,  etc.  The  species  of  a genus,*  as  a rule,  gives  as  good  timber  as 
County  Councils  should  be  simply  trustees,  bound  to  another;  and  there  is  no  sense  in  using  a slow-growing 
follow  the  plans  of  planting  and  forest  management  species  when  a fast-growing  one  is  available.  For 
laid  down  by  the  Department,  but  they  should  have  example,  the  Sitka  spruce  produces  twice  tho  volume 
all  other  rights  of  ownership.  This  is  an  imitation  °f  timber  per  acre  that  the  common  spruce  does  in 
-of  the  Continental  system  of  communal  owner-ship  of  wet  soil  and  in  a wet  climate  in  Ireland,  and  should 
forest  land,  by  which  waste  land,  in  the  hands  of  be  exclusively  employed  in  such  situations.  And  the 
•communes  and  other  public  bodies,  is  afforested  under  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  other  genera.  New 
the  guidance  of  the  State  Forest  Department.  This  types  of  trees,  as  the  Douglas,  thuya,  redwood,  etc., 
-system  throws  the  entire  expense  on  the  locality,  and  should  be  freely  used  in  suitable  conditions. 

vides  work^n^the  ^winter*  for  ^he*3 local  labourer  9'  ,Tber3  is.a  prejudice  against  exotic  trees,  due  to 
Public  opinion  in  Ireland  would  Ire  in  favour  of  such  have  ,beG11 


a scheme. 

, 1'  Waste  mountain  land. — I need  not  enter  into 


praised.  Many  are  useless.  The  useful  ones  have 
distinctive  definite  requirements  as  to  soil  and  climate. 


technical  details  of  planting,  nor  into  the  question  of  If  T*  r P the  wleaVrom 

*ke  areas  vuji.ahlq  for  afforestation.  AhvoiTb  who  ha.  cl“?'  ?,1<I  ? * '*4  "'"th  remarks  of  safe 

travelled  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galwa,.  etc  , know,  that  J1”'  tr“  wlU  S™  large 

them  are  la™,  track  which  are  suitable  for  afto-reto  of  1,1  fort,  to  sixty  years,  and  will 

*»■  I Crtr™ ZS am  p reparetto  g " tXt  W by  >”■““&  *>*  »».  Our 

? "™r*1  points;  bit  before  meSioning  thS  T*.  1 ““"i  W *'.th 

Ima,  state  that  it  is  nSeles,  to  aconiro  hlrefe  of X ‘™b'r|  *°  *,he  requirement,  of  fifty 

“■•n  1,000  acre,.  EliS  i.  mS  J“*  f b“? 

and  its  coat  is  mnoh  lees  in  Sortion  a.  the  *>**9  *"**■>»■*«  •*«»  w Mto  investing 

tk  *stSLSt “? of  etc-  ■ ~rs;e0on”lMt  “fe' “ «■ qnife 

•object  • a . estatlon  °f  waste  lands  the  mam 

w 'f.  t<>  cover  the  ground  with  species  of  10-  Ma,,y  of  these  exotlc  toees  are  difficult  to  pro- 

shori  * ' ,Rha11  9ive  large  amounts  of  timber  in  a cure  at  the  moment  sufficiently  cheap,  but  this  is  no 

little  7 years-  The  quality  of  the  timber  is  of  obstacle.  Seeds,  e.g.,  of  tlie  Sitka  spruce  can  be  ob- 

»nife^  Glw™  dense  masses,  suitable  ' ""  ’ ' 

Jarge  Quant;*- pro^uc.e  tbe  wefc  climate  of  Ireland 
this  timber  win  tlmbfr  in  f°rty  to  sixty  years,  and 
ter  use  in  rW-  h®  g0°d  enough  for  many  purposes — 

Pglpoles,  iXjXpX™'™7  Sl“P“'  *01'- 

Qiilivw.  6 ®bmce  of  species  is  all  i in  nor  font.  Tine  ™ 


Grown  in  dense  masses,  suitable  tained  just  as  readily  from  Briitsh  Columbia  as  seed 
ice  in  the  wet  climate  of  Ireland  ,,f  the  common  spruce  from  England  or  the  Alps,  and 

timber  in  forty  to  sixty  years,  and  *“elr  laiang  bl  a uureerv  is  equally  easy  and  equally 

• good  enough  for  many  purposes — cheap. 

wood  pulp,  railway  sleepers,  tele-  11.  The  non-trial  of  the  fast-growing  trees  on  a 
ig,  etc.  . large  scale  is  simply  due  to  the  innate  conservatism 

__  species  is  all  important.  This  re-  of  these  islands,  backed  up  by  imperfect  knowledge  of 


quires  a .ij*xi  , is  an  important.  Tins  re-  ot  tnese  islands,  oacKed  up  by  imperfect  knowledge  of 

, j elucidation.  In  the  very  elaborate  the  remarkable  and  peculiar  features  of  the  climate 

‘“each  secUon^have  °ste^lar  bgenera’  as  tbe  oak,  the  different  sections  of  the  genus  have  different  timber:  but  the  species 
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Suction  b. 
Apphndix  32. 


of  Ireland.  Th©  only  parallel  to  the  climaite  of  Ire- 
land is  that  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America  and 
that  of  tihe  maritime  regions  of  Western  France  and 
Portugal.  No  countries  are  more  different  in  regard 
to  tree  growth  than  Ireland,  and,  say,  eastern  France 
and  all  Germany.  The  -well-known  gardens  in  Ire- 
land, which  are  now  famous  throughout  the  world; 
Castlewellan  (an  Down),  Mount  Usher  and  Kil- 
macurragh  (in  Wicklow),  Dereen  (in  Kerry),  and 
Fota  (in  Cork),  show  an  amazing  variety  of 
luxuriantly  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  species  that  you 
cannot  find  at  all  in  most  parts  of  England  and  never 
in  Germany  or  Austria.  All  questions  as  to  suitable 
species  of  trees,  rate  of  tree-growth,  etc.,  must  be 
settled  by  experience  in  Ireland,  and  this  knowledge 
I have  been  trying  to  obtain.  The  yield-tables  of 
German  standard  books  axe  useless  for  application  in 
Ireland. 

12.  Shelter  Belts— There  .are  two  lands  of  shelter 
belts,  those  commonly  known  as  such,  which  axe 
planted  to  ward  off  gales  and  cutting  winds  on  the 
sea  coast  and  on  storm-swept  plateaus;  and  another 
kind,  viz.,  the  upper  band  of  any  wood  on  the  side  of 
a mountain,  which  is  known  to  the  French  as  the 
zone  of  protection.  The  latter  is  extremely  important, 
and  requires  special  treatment. 

13.  Ordinary  shelter  belts  in  Ireland  are  necessary 
where  plantations  are  made  close  to  the  sea,  and  should 
consist'  of  rapidly  aaid  densely -growing  species,  like 
pinus  insignis,  Onpressvis macrocar pa  and  the  Austrian 
pine.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  woods  can- 
not be  grown  profitably  dose  to  the  sea ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  there  that  they  thrive  best;  but  adequate 
shelter  belts  must  first  be  established.  I remember 
being  shown  a wind-swept  plateau  on  th©  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  where  a plantation  had  completely 
failed  owing  to  want  of  a shelter'  belt,  though  there 
were  fine  woods  in  the  same  district.  This  also  explains 
in  part  the  disastrous  failure  at  Knockboy. 

14.  The  zone  of  protection  is  little  understood.  In 
every  wood  on  a mountain  slope  the  uppermost  band 
of  trees  is  wind-swept,  poor  and  stunted  in  growth, 
sparse  on  the  ground.  If  this  band  is  cut  down  the 
next  band  below  speedily  becomes  the  zone  of  protec- 
tion, i.e.,  the  trees  there  in  turn  become  stunted  in 
growth,  many  are  blown  down,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no 
telling  the  exact  limit  or  altitude  to  which  profitable 
planting  can  be  done  in  Ireland,  as  zones  of  protection, 
are  never  considered.  For  such  upper  limits  the 
splendid  variety  of  pinus  moniana,  growing  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is  admirably  adapted  (c/.  paraghaph  19). 

15.  To  recapitulate,  for  afforestation  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland  (which  are  not  peat-mosseS  requiring 
special  treatment),  the  main  principles  are:  — 

(1.)  Large  blocks,  not  less  than  1,000  acres,  must 
be  planted. 

(2.)  Correct  choice  of  fast-growing  conifers. 

(3.)  Adequate  fencing  against  ground  game  and 
cattle. 

(4.)  Shelter  belts,  established  before  the  main 
plantations  are  done,  botli  on  the  lower  and  upper 
limits  of  mountain  slopes ; and  on  the  seaward  side 
in  coast  planting. 

Planting  on  Peat-hogs. 

16.  The  Knockboy  plantations  turned  out  a disas- 
trous failure,  for  very  simple  reasons.  No  shelter 
belts,  to  protect  the  young  plantations  from  the 
fierce  gales,  were  established  in  advance.  The  bog  was 
inadequately  drained  and  planted  with  unsuitable 
species.  A good  deal  of  evidence  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  trees  will  grow  and  thrive  in  Ire- 
land on  deep  peat-moss,  i.e.,  on  peat  so  deep  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  never  penetrate  into  the  stratum  of 
clay  underlying  the  peat.  So  far  as  I can  judge 
success  or  failure  depends  on  the  amount  of  drainage. 
If  this  is  too  great  the  ti-ees  die  of  drought  at  their 
roots  ; if  it  is  too  little,  they  are  killed  by  the  stagnant 
water.  Proper  drainage,  the  addition  of  soil  to  the 
pits  in  which  the  young  trees  are  planted,  and  the 
help  of  manures  rich  in  salts  of  potash  render  the 


plantations  successful  at  the  start.  Once  the  young-, 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the 
peat  decomposition  sets  in,  and  the  upper  layer  of 
peat  becomes,  in  a few  years,  converted  into  forest  soil, 
and  continued  growth  of  timber  is  ensured. 

17.  The  best  example  which  I have  seen  of  successful 
tree  growth  on  pure  peat-bog  is  at  Chur-chill  jn 
Armagh.  Here,  even  the  oak  flourishes  in  black  moss. 

I can  show  a photograph  of  an  oak,  4 feet  in  girth, 
which  had  been  blown  down  ; the  roots  are  entirely 
superficial,  yet  growth  was  very  rapid,  showing  how 
the  oak  will  thrive  in  the  humus  made  here  by  the- 
decay  of  the  leaves  of  the  pines  planted  in  the  moss. 
The  species  which  succeeded  best  at  Churchill  are  the 
alder,  Scots  pine,  and  Lawson  Cypress.  I measured 
an  alder  growing  in  deep,  pure  peat,  which  was,  in 
1905,  94  feet  in  height  and  6 feet  4 inches  in  girth, 
The  Scots  nine  invariably  succeeded,  and  there  was 
also  excellent  larch,  averaging,  at  30  years  old,  44 
feet  in  length  and  2 feet  8 inches  to  3 feet  4 inches 
in  girth.  Lawson  Cypress  throve  well,  and  there  wero 
natural  seedlings  of' this  species  all  over  the  bog.  I 
believe  that  Thuya  gigantea  would  be  still  more  suit- 
able than  Lawson  Cypress,  as  I have  noticed  it  doing 
well  on  several  bogs,  notably  at  Dereen.  In  planting, 
peat-bog,  our  main  reliance  must  b©  on  Scots  pine, 
alder,  and  Sitka  spruce,  with  which  the  plantation 
should  be  started.  Afterwards  when  these  trees  have 
caused  transformation  of  the  upper  layer  of  peat  into 
forest  soil,  thuya  and  larch  should  be  introduced, 
which  would  remain  the  final  and  more  remunerative 
crop. 

18.  Equally  good-  results  with  Scots  pine  on  peat- 
bogs can  be  seen  at  Abbeyleix,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cast-ledawson,  in  Derry,  and  I am  also  informed, 
on  Mr.  Mooney’s  property  at  the  Doon,  King’s 
County,  but  I have  not  seen  the  latter.  I have  seen 
good  larch  on  bog  at  Glenomera,  in  Limerick,  and  at 
Penrhyn,  in  North  Wales,  where  the  climate  is  like 
that  of  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  at  Keillour,  on  peat, 
Sitka  spruce  had.  in  1904,  attained  86  feet  high  and 
15  feet  9 inches  in  girth,  a tree  which  was  planted 
in  1835.  Abies  grandis  in  the  same  place  has  attained 
90  feet,  by  7 feet  3 inches.  At  Clonbrock,  in  County 
Galway,  Scots  pine  does  well  on  over-cut  bog,  where 
2 to  3 feet  deep  of  peat  still  remains,  and  it  stands  the 
wind.  At  Claremorris,  on  Lord  Oranmore’s  property, 
Scots  pine  and  alder  are  the  most  thriving  species  on 
deep  peat-moss. 

19.  In  planting  peat-bog  we  can  obtain  some  prac- 
tical hints  from  the  extensive  plantations  which  have 
been  made  in  Belgium,  especially  as  regards  the  use 
of  manures  to  help  to  start  the  young  plantations, 
but  we  shall  require  to  do  a good  deal  of  experimental 
work  in  Ireland  before  solving  the  problem  satis- 
factorily. On  high  mountain  bogs  the  zones  of  pro- 
tection should  be  made  of  Pinus  montana,  selecting 
the  tall-growing  variety,  which  is  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  seeds  can  be  readily  procured  from  the 
French  forestry  station  at  Prades  ( Pyrenees  orien- 
tates). 

To  sum  up,  bog-planting  for  profit  is  no  chimaera. 
It  has  been  done.  The  sole  difficulty  is  in  the  starting 
of  the  plantations,  and,  as  in  planting  elsewhere,  the 
choice  of  species  is  important.  Close  planting  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  obtain,  as  speedily  as  possible,  » 
large  amount  of  detritus  of  leaves,  to  ensure  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  peat. 


Fast-growing  Trees* 

Thuya  gigantea  yields  valuable  timber,  grows  veiy 
fast,  is  a shade  bearer,  suitable  for  mixture  with  larc. 
and  Douglas,  is  easy  to  raise  and  transplant,  and '5 
invariably  healthy  in  our  climate.  It  has  succeeae 
as  a forest  tree  at  Dartrey  in  Monaghan,  and  at 
more  in  Argyllshire.  At  Dartrey,  planted  m 1 ■ 

in  mixture  wtih  larch,  Douglas,  and  spruce  it-  gav®i 
1904,  after  22  years’  growth,  the  most  timber 
the  four-  species  averaging  40  to  50  feet  in  heig 
and  4-i  feet  in  girth,  the  Douglas  being  about  the  sa 
height  and  3i  feet  in  girth.  Lord  Dartrey  consider 


* In  many  of  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  the  evidence  as  to  their  rate  of  growth  is  derived  from  ^ 
trees,  as  plantations  could  not  be  found.  This  evidence  cits  in  two  ways — specimen  trees  are  often  grown  on  better  soi  ^ 
that  on  which  plantations  will  be  made  ; and  the  rate  of  growth  taken  from  statistics  of  single  trees  is  exaggerated  ^ 
account.  But,  against  this  may  beset  the  fact,  that  in  a plantation  50  years  old,  covering  say  an  acre,  and  contnini  „ 
trees  to  be  measured,  that  these  trees  are  the  survivors  of  the  4,000  young  trees  that  were  planted,  and  have  surpresse  ^ 
3,800  trees  which  were  less  vigorous  ingrowth.  In  specimen  trees  the  chances  are  20  to  1 acainst  the  trees  being  ' . 0; 

vigorous  possible,  and  measurements  of  isolated  trees  err  in  this  way  in  being  taken  from  possibly  trees  o?  inferior 
growth  Balancing  the  two  errors,  we  obtain  from  isolated  trees  a fair  idea  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  species. 
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the  timber  of  thuya,  grown  on  his  estate,  to  be  Sitka  Spruce  (Ficea  sitchensis). 

superior  to  that  oi  the  best  larch.  At  Benmore,  after  m,  • , . Section  B. 

24  years’  growth,  thuya  has  attained  50  feet  high  and  s spruce  ls  much  superior  in  Ireland,  generally,  „ 

3 feet  in  girth.  The  timber  there  is  better  than  larch  c°mmon  European  spruce.  On  moist  soil  ' 32* 

for  planking  and  fencing,  being  less  liable  to  warp  and  b0SSY  situations  it  is  remarkably  fast  in 

ciack.  growth  It  requires  for  good  development  both  a 

Thuya  is  extremely  hardy  and  healthy.  It  should  ^—S+i ?*i an<  ..a.  molst,  soil-  I_t  appears  to  be 
not  be  planted  on  poor  sand.  It  thrives  best  in  moist-  +~f™.7y  ,lea,t,;Vl  ltTls  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
laden  air,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  frosty  hollows,  77^?  - te  .weJ.L.  **  does  well  at  high  elevations, 

and  for  general  admixture  with  light-demanding  t^urns,  an  At»rdeensliire,  there  is  a plantation  of 
trees  like  the  larch.  It  gives  natural  seedlings  at  i®’  ™3xed  with  Scots  pine  and  common  spruce, 

Dereen,  Powerscourt,  Brockley  Park  (Queen’s  Countv),  j j_s  “ years  old ; soil,  sandy  peat ; elevation. 


etc.,  and  appears  to  thrive 
Thuya  gigan\ 


i bogs. 


1901  Meath, 
1901  j Armagh, 
1903  | Limerick, 
Antrim, 
1891-  Kilkenny, 
Wicklow, 


; Shane’s  Castle. 
) Woodstock, 
Powerscourt, 


Average  Height.  Average  Girth. 
Sitka  spruce,  . 33  feet  2 feet 

Common  spruce,  . 26  feet  10^  inches 

the  latter  species  in  most  parts  of  the  plantation 
being  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Sitka 
spruce  It  thrives  well  on  pure  bog,  as  at  Keillour, 
in  Perthshire.  In  Ireland  it  grows  splendidly.  Its 
timber  is  of  equal  value  -with  the  Common  spruce, 
and  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  growth,  which  should 
be  slackened  by  close  planting,  and  thus  produce  trees 
tree  from  branches,  and  timber  free  of  knots. 


Nutka  Cypress  ( Cupressus  noothaensis.) 

This  tree  has  hardly  anywhere  been  tried  under 
forest  conditions,  but  it  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
of  Thuya  gigantea,  though  it  is  slower  in  growth. 

It  grows  vigorously  on  limestone  soil,  and  may  be 
used  on  such  soils  in  mixture  with  other  trees,  as  it 
an  excellent  shade-bearer.  It  is  extraordinarily 
healthy,  and  produces  a beautiful  timber,  suitable  for 
cabinet  work.  The- only  difficulty  is  apparently  in 
tne  procuring  of  good  seed  from  British  Columbia.  It 
can  be  raised,  however,  from  cuttings,  which  seem  to 
give  good,  healthy  trees. 

Pirns  insignis. 

Grows  extraordinarily  fast  in  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land, but  succeeds  best  in  low  altitudes  near  the  sea, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  shelter  belts  on  the  sea  coast, 
it  grows  fast  in  youth  ; planted  out  at  4 feet  high  it 
will  often  make  shoots  of  2 or  3 feet  for  several  years 
in  succession.  It  will  not  stand  severe  frost.  It  does  Douglas  Ft 
"'ell  on  limestone  soil.  Has  produced  fertile  seed  at 
numerous  places  in  the  British  Isles.  If  planted 
close  will  produce  as  good  timber  as  any  other  pine. 


If 

a 

County. 

Place. 

planted. 

Height 

Girth  at 
6 feet 
fromtlie 
ground. 

1905 

Waterford,  . 

Ourraghmore.  . 

10C 

Ft.  in. 
12  0 

1905 

Limerick,  . 

Mount  Shannon, 

- 

79 

12  O 

1901 

Galway, 

56 

t C 

1891 

Antrim, 

bog. 

Silane's  Castle,  . 

40 

1891 

Kilkenny,  . 

Woodstock, 

42 

8 a 

1591 

Queen’s  Co., . 

Abboyleix, 

65 

65 

8 9 

1891 

Sligo, 

Markree  Castle, . 

27 

75 

4 10 

1891 

Tyrone, 

Baron’s  Court,  . 

25 

45 

2 8 

1831 

Wicklow. 

Coollaltir, 

45 

80 

9 0 

The  measurements  dated  1891  are  taken  from  “ Journal,"  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  XIV.,  pp.  618,  seq.  (1882).  The  others  were 
*«--  - - Curraglimore  verified  by  him 


made  by  A.  Henry,  the  oi 


Statistics. 


si 

Place. 

Years 

Planted. 

Height 

at  5 ft. 

giound. 

1904  j Wicklow,  . 

Powerscourt, 

39 

97 

Ft.  in. 

1804  D0. 

Kilruddery, 

__  . 

82 

1904  ■ Galway, 

Clonbrock, 

53 

■901  Cork,  . 

Fota,  . 

57 

81 

1904  | Kerry,  . 

Muckross.  . 

42 

’901  Wicklow,  . 

Ohnrleville, 

_ 

1904  Waterford,  . 

Curraghmore,*  . 

_ 

•901  j Limerick,  . 

Mount  Shannon, 

_ 

89 

IS  , 

*901  Meath, 

Hamwood, 

58 

1904  . Do. 

Do. 

28 

ground. 

Boss  Island,  Kil- 

10  0 

1903  j Limerick,  . 

^larney. 

1903  , Do. 

Glenstnl,  . 

15  0 

,1905  1 Mayo,0 

Ballycroy,  . 

_ 

13  5 . Dublin, 

Glenageary 

18 

42 

5 0 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  Douglas  fir, 
and  its  success  as  a rapid  producer  of  timber  in  suit- 
able situations  is  so  well  established,  that  I need  not  en- 
large on  its  merits  here.  At  Powerscourt,  the  late  Lord 
Powerscourt  planted  a young  tree  of  this  with  his  own 
hands  m 1865,  and  in  1904  it  had  attained  100  feet 
in  height  and  feet  in  girth.  The  plantation  at 
Taymount,  in  Perthshire,  is  well  known,  but  various 
errors  were  committed  in  the  treatment  of  this,  and 
the  results,  though  excellent,  do  not  give  a fair  idea 
of  what  the  tree  is  capable  of  doing.  At  Benmore,  in 
Argyllshire,  and  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  it  has  been  planted  in  close  order,  the  results 
are  very  striking.  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to 
its  liability  to  lose  its  leading  shoot,  but  this  is 
simply  due  to  want  of  shelter.  It  requires,  to  grow 
fast,  a moist  climate,  and  this  it  obtains  in  Ireland. 


Corsican  Pine  (Pin 


. Corsicana). 


c Ourraghmore  laken  by 


No  pine  is  more  suitable  for  general  planting  in 
Ireland  than  the  Corsican  pine,  which,  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  surpasses  the  Scotch  pine.  It  has  certain  other 
merits,  notably,  its  freedom  from  attack  by  rabbits. 
It  thrives  amazingly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  resists 
wind,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  attacks  of  insects 
and  fungi.  Its  only  defect  is  the  difficulty  often  found 
in  transplanting  it,  so  that  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
plantation  of  Corsican  pine  is  often  much  higher  than 
in  the  case  of  Scots  pine.  At  Holkham,  Norfolk 
where  much  planting  of  this  pine  has  been  done,  Cap- 
tain Coke  finds  no  difficulty  whatever,  as  he  raises 
the  pines  in  sand,  in  which  they  develop  a good, 
rooting  system,  and  transplants  them  without  delay 
the  best  season  being  about  the  first  week  in  April. 
In  other  words,  this  pine  should  be  raised  in  th& 

2 S 
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home  nursery,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  trans-  In  many  localities,  whi 
{erring  the  ^plants  to  the  situation  where  they  are  rainfall  is  only  model  a 
appendix  32.  uitimatelv  to  Stand.  The  timber  grown  under  similar  remarkable  growth,  as  in 

cfslf  ■■  “ fots  p'- 

Austrian  Fine  (Pinus  Lancio,  var.  Austiiaca).  shelter,  but  in  such  situa 

This  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  shelter  belts  m g.ye  amount  0f  timber  i 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  central  plain  ,‘ixtures  as  a shade-beari 
where  the  limestone  soil  proves  difficult  to  certain 

trees.  The  merits  of  the  Austrian  pine  are  too  well-  Wellingtonia  (Sequoia  gi 
known  to  need  any  proof  from  me,  but  its  use  should  Should  be  tried  as  a 
be  limited  to  serving  for  the  establishment  of  shelter  Is  hardier  than  Sequoia 
belts.  shallow  limestone.  Can 

With  regard  to  limestone  soil,  attention  may  be  cellent  results  in  Englai 

drawn  to  the  Servian  spruce,  Pice  a Omorica,  which  order,  as  at  Ashton  Cli 

promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  spruces,  and  four  trees,  standing  on 

thrives  with  remarkable  vigour  on  poor  limestone  diameter,  now,  after  37  ; 

soils  when  planted  in  England.  70  feet  high  and  6 feet  ii 

belts  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  on  the  sea  coast.  It  tation  theie  bemQ . 

grows  with  great  rapidity  from  early  youth,  and  is  Wellingtonia,  6 ft. 

easily  raised  from  seed.  It  grows  equally  well  on  ° 

sand,  limestone  soil,  or  peat.  It  may  be  looked  upon  bpruce,  . . o w. 

as  perfectly  hardy  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Ireland,  Larch,  . . 4 ft. 

though  it  suffered  severely  from  frost  and  was  killed  Austrian  Pine  5 ft 

in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  severe  Austrian  1 me, 

winter  of  1860-1861.  , In  Inland  it  grows  w 

Natural  seedlings  occur  at  Dereen,  where  the  tree 
thrives  with  good  vigour.  It  does  well  on  very  shallow  Wellingtonia. 


SECTION  B. 


soil  at  Adare,  Limerick. 


Girth 


Year  I 
Planted 


Heigbt.j 


County. 


Castle  Martyn, 
Churchill, 


Galway,  . Kylemore, 
Waterford,  . Curraghmore, 
Wexford,  . Courtown,  . 
Wicklow,  . Coollaltin,  . 


° Measurements  made  by  A.  Henry, 
t "Journal”  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  XIV.  (1892). 

Beclwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens). 

Suitable  for  growth  in  dense  stands  in  the  milder 
and  most  humid  parts  of  Ireland.  Will  grow  faster 
than  almost  any  other  tree.  Produces  good  timber, 
which  has  been  used  for  cabinet  work  at  Woodstock, 
Kilkenny.  Is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  In  Here- 
fordshire, eleven  trees  planted  on  an  area  of  25  yards 
square  are  from  95  feet  high  by  12  feet  girth  to  85 
feet  high  by  9 feet  girth,  averaging  120  cubic  feet  per 
tree,  or  giving  on  an  acre  8,000  to  10,000  cubic  feet 
in  fifty  years.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  this  tree 
would  produce  in  the  same  time  15,000  cubic  feet  per 


» Measured  by  Dr.  Some: 
t Measured  by  A.  Henry. 

J ‘‘Journal"  Royal  Horti 

Larch. 

So  much  has  been 
of  larch  in  Ireland 
upon  to  add  more, 
larch  often  does  well  in 
that  Larix  Americana, 


Lao  LcoA  said  about  the  successful  growth 
Ireland  that  I do  not  think  I am  called 
I may  state  that  the  European 
peat-bogs,  and  would  suggest 
that  juanx  Americana,  the  small-coned  larch  of  t» 
Eastern  United  States,  should  be  experimented  wi  n 
on  peat-mosses,  as  it  is  a swamp-loving  tree,  it  w 
not,  however,  grow  fast  or  attain  large  dimensi  ■ 
The  best  of  all  the  larches  is  Larix  occidentahs,  , 
Western  larch,  a native  of  Idaho,  Montana, 
British  Columbia,  and  as  soon  as  I am  able  to  oDI  , 
seeds  in  quantity  I shall  have  experiments  made  w«“ 
it  in  Ireland.  In  1906  I made  a special  trip  ™ 


(Girth  a 
' 5 feet. 


* Taken  by  A.  Henry.  t Woods  and  Forests. 
’Journal”  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  XIV.  (1892). 


County. 

p,“ 

planted. 

Cork, 

• 

Castlemartyr,  . 

_ ' 

Do. 

Fota,  . 

- 

Wicklow, 

Coollaltin, 

- 

Meath, 

Hamwood, 

58 

Kilkenny,  . 

Woodstock, 

- 

Armagh, 

Ohurchill,  in  a 

22 

Antrim, 

Shane  s Castle,  . 

26 

Galway, 

Clonbrock, 

35 

Wexford, 

Courtown, 

27 

Wicklow,  . 

Powerscourt, 

26 

Year 

measured. 

County. 

Year 

Planted. 

Height. 

Girth 
at  5 ft. 
from 
ground. 

1903 

Tipperary,  . 

Shanbally,  . 

16 

Si 

Ft  In. 
11  3 * 

1906 

Queen’s  Co., . 

Ballykilloavan,  . 

95 

10  10) 

1907 

Do. 

Brockley  Park,  . 

- 

73 

10  9 

Emo  Park,  slial- 

(avenue) 

70 

10  0 

low  limestone 
Emo  Park,  on  the 

81 

A 

10  4 

1905 

Armagh, 

lawn. 

Churchill,  in  a 

- 

67 

1:  0 

1906 

Wicklow, 

Coollaltin, 

- 

78 

12  0, 

1891 

Galway, 

Clonbrock. 

35 

42 

8 i) 

1891 

Do. 

Garbally,  . 

33 

50 

6 4 

1891 

Do. 

Kylemore, 

25 

40 

4 6 

1891 

Kilkenny,  . 

Woodstock, 

27 

60 

6 4 

1891 

Queen's  Co , . 

Abbeyleix,  . 

25 

45 

6 o>; 

1891 

Roscommon, 

Rockingham, 

22 

42 

1391 

Sligo.  . 

Markree, 

30 

55 

4 5 

1591 

Tyrone, 

Baron’s  Court.  . 

25 

51 

1891 

Wicklow, 

Powerscourt, 

to 

52 
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APPENDIX  33. 

Letter  on  the  subject  of  afforestation  from  R.  Munro-Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Sections, 
appendix  J». 


Raith, 

Kirkcaldy,  22nd  November  1907. 


Denis  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 


Dear  Mr.  M'Grath,— I shall  be  very  glad  to  give 
tout  Committee  any  information  that  I have  regard- 
ing costs  of  planting,  profits  from  fellings,  and  systems 
of 'afforestation,  as  the  Chairman  suggests. 

As  regards  the  general  question  in  Ireland,  I tried 
to  obtain  .recognition  for  sylviculture  during  the 
passing  of  the  last  Land  Purchase  Act,  but  failed. 
To  initiate  sylviculture  is  now  a much  more  difficult 
business.  It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  some  real 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
national  policy  of  afforestation  before  anything  effec- 
tive can  be  accomplished.  If  some  representative  Irish 
body  or  society  could  answer  for  support  to  such  a 
policy,  it  would  remove  many  difficulties  from  the 
forester’s  path.  Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  afforest 
on  any  large  scale  in  a country  of  small  owners  with- 
out a central  administration  possessing  public  con- 
fidence, and  where  there  is  so  demonstrative  an  opinion 
against  the  holding  by  individuals  of  large  areas  of 
land.  So  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  exceptional  diffi- 
culties in  acquiring  land  in  large  blocks  at  moderate 
prices  to  initiate  and  to  secure  a comprehensive,  con- 
tinuous sylvicultural  policy. 

A survey  to  schedule  lands  suited  to  sylviculture  and 
an  estimate  of  probable  cost  are  even  more  necessary  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  for  to  expropriate  a few 
large  owners  in  Scotland  is  a trifling  affair  compared 
with  that  of  taking  over  rough  grazings  from  a multi- 
tude of  small  owners  or  occupiers. 

It  was  prudent  to  start,  as  you  have  done,  with  the 
training  of  foresters  at  Avondale  rather  than  with 
any  promiscuous  creation  of  State  forests,  or  any 
patch-up  of  existing  woodlands,  most  of  which  are 
economic  failures.  The  greatest  difficulty  under  which 
forestry  labours  is  the  absence  of  really  trained  men. 
Most  of  them  are  trained  in  private  woodlands  where 
there  is  little  scientific  forestry.  The  training  of  com- 
petent foresters  is  a necessary  safeguard  against  waste 
and  disappointment. 

No  doubt  Ireland  is  exceptionally  fitted  for  sylvi- 
culture. There  are  endless  examples  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  Irish  soil,  from  the  oak  in  Wicklow,  or  the 
many  Aboretums  of  Coniferae,  to  the  natural  re- 
generation of  ash  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  over  thirty  millions 
worth  of  timber  and  timber  products  a year,  twenty- 
five  millions  of  which  could  be  grown  at  home.  How 
much.  Ireland  could  produce  I cannot  tell,  but  it 
should  be  a fair  proportion. 


1 witl1  obstacles  to  the  State  acquisition  of 

land  the  wet  lands  would  cost  too  much  to  drain  and 
are  otherwise  unsuitable,  so  that  probably  the  land 
that  could  be  profitably  afforested  is  less  than  is  often 
supposed.  Yet  there  must  be  a great  deal  ’of  Irish 
land  worth  less  than  2s.  6rZ.  rent,  which  would  pay 
tar  better  under  timber  and  give  much  more  employ- 
ment not  to  speak  of  the  labour  required  eventually 
for  attendant  industries. 

i„Jn,  Scotland  two  or  three  million  acres  could  be 
™ at . to  40s.  an  acre,  and  planted  for  less 


Ireland  there  is  nothing  like  thi 
^Ta  scale,  but  that  there 
also>  1 do  not  doubt. 


i opportunity  on  so 
great  opening  here, 


alonpeCtlVe  s-’Iviculture  can  be  prosecuted  bv  the  State 
being  esrentia?7  SCalG’  cofltini,ous  Sood  management 


Whether  you  can  undertake  a Board  of  Forestry 
to  deal  with  afforestation  on  a large  scale,  assured  of 
sufficient  public  support  to  guarantee  success,  I do  not 
know. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Committee  to  master  the 
French  and  German  systems  of  joint,  communal,  and 
State  control  of  woodland,  and  advise  as  to  whether 
a Board  of  Forestry  and  County  Councils  could  work 
on  the  Continental  lines  in  Ireland  to  make  more  sure 
of  enlisting  public  co-operation.  If  you  have  in  con- 
templation any  considerable  scheme,  say,  for  100,000 
acres  and  upwards,  then  you  want  a Board  of  Forestry 
with  an  advisory  'Council.  It  would  have  an  excellent 
centre  at  Avondale  and  should  be  able  to  buy  land 
suited  to  sylviculture  in  large  blocks.  In  my  country 
I should  recommend  compulsory  purchase ; here  I 
should  advocate  voluntary  arrangement,  at  any  rate, 
to  begin  with.  Its  first  function  would  be  to  make 
an  afforestation  survey  for  Ireland  from  the  Mourae 
Mountains  to  Killarney.  To  secure  success  in  sylvi- 
culture it  is  necessary,  once  a scheme  of  operations  is 
agreed  upon,  to  give  a free  hand  to  the  responsible 
management.  Where  forestry  is  a private  under- 
taking, owners  might  club  together  on  co-operative 
lines — a form  of  enterprise  for  which  Ireland  shows 
great  capacity — appoint  a joint  expert,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  carry  out  his  rulings.  The  State  could  give 
them  expert  advice.  When  the  State  acts,  it  is  for  its 
representative  men  to  agree  with  experts  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  expert  should1  be  left  free  to  carry 
it  out.  County  Council  management  may  be  possible, 
but  only  under  guidance  and  control,  as  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  where  the  communal  forests  are  really 
under  State  forest  officers.  A scheme  is  possible 
under  which  a Board  of  Forestry  might 

(a)  Provide  expert  advice  to  private  owners  ; 

(b)  Co-operate  with  County  Councils  as  regards 
derelict,  woodlands ; and 

(c)  Itself  afforest  rough  land  suited  to  timber,  in 
considerable  areas. 

Ireland’s  interest  in  the  whole  question  is  considerable. 
Such  questions  arise  here  as : — 

Wood  fuel. 

Nursery  gardening  for  home  and  other  markets. 

(Even  in  the  North  of  Scotland  I have  found 
a nursery  profitable,  and  I would  far  rather 
run  it  in  Ireland  for  pleasure  or  profit). 

The  comparative  absence  of  larch  disease. 

The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  Irish  labour  on 
contract — and  much  forestry  can  be  done  by  contract. 

Cheap  building  in  timber — for  houses  and  out- 
buildings. 

Sylviculture  is  another  likely  field  for  co-operation 
of  all  classes,  authorities  and  interests  in  Ireland. 

As  you  may  desire  I can  give  you  my  experience  .as. 
to : — 

Various  methods  of  forming  plantations ; 

Their  cost ; 

Early  and  deferred  revenue  from  plantations  ; 

Systems  of  control ; 

N urserv  work  ; 

Experiments  with  various  species,  native  and 
exotic ; 

Employment  afforded  by  timber  growing  and 
manufacture. 

I have  observed  the  growth  and  utilisation  of  forest 
products  at  home,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
whilst  I generally  concur  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  evidence  and  report  of  the  1902  Committee  on 
F ores  try,  of  which  I was  Chairman. 

And  believe  me, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Munro -Ferguson. 

2 S 2 
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Append  ix  34. 


APPENDIX  34. 

Abstract  of  Evidence  by  J.  P.  Pye,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.U.I.,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


(1.)  What  I want  to  speak  of  is — not  big  schemes  of 
re-afforesting  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State — but  such 
work  as  can  be  done  by  individuals  drawing  from  the 
State  nothing  but  funds  at  the  current  rate  of  interest 
for  Public  Works,  with,  possibly,  a special  provision 
to  meet  the  deferred  profits  of  forest  work. 

(2.)  It  would  be  well  to  define  clearly  why  tree- 
planting is  desirable. 

I think  loose  statements  in  this  connection  are  re- 
sponsible to  some  extent  for  the  hesitation  shown  by 
the  Government  and  by  public  bodies,  generally,  to 
take  up  proposed  scheme. 

Reasons  why. 

As  a paying  concern. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  twenty  millions  should 
be  expended  on  a National  scheme.  This  money  must 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Tim  prospect  of  financial  return  is  not  at  all  clear. 

Comparison  with  countries  with  Protection  is  not 
fair. 

As  to  this  country,  the  assumption  from  experience 
is  the  other  way. 

Or 

If  it  can  be  shown  (on  paper)  that,  say,  after  30 
years  a financial  success  may  be  looked  for,  any  such 
scheme  must  be  compared  with  known  results  from 
the  use  of  land  for  farming  with  certain  results  after 
one  year. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant 
land  value  for  more  than  one  shilling  an  acre,  and, 
even  then,  such  land  may  be  made  to  yield  a better 
return  in  a shorter  time  by  improved  agriculture. 

(3.)  To  change  the  climate. 

I cannot  follow  the  arguments  advanced  under  this 
head. 

To  retain  moisture  is  not  beneficial  in  Ireland.  It 
may  bo  in  India.  There  are  not  so  many  mountain 
slopes  as  in  countries  like  Switzerland,  where  the  hills 
would  be  bared  to  the  rock  if  they  were  not  kept 
planted. 

Again,  to  cool  the  ground  is  nob  desirable  here.  We 
want  all  the  heat  we  can  get. 

(4.)  Aesthetic. 

This  is  really  the  strong  point. 

A Government  may,  and  I think  should,  do  what  it 
can  to  beautify  a country.  So  should  individuals. 

In  the  past  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  landlords  to  take  the  lead  in  this  way.  Now  that 
the  Government  is  to  be  landlord  for  60  years,  it 
should  and  I think  must,  take  over  that  duty  and 
others  corresponding,  until  at  least  the  new  purchasers 
have  educated  themselves  or  been  educated  to  the 
extent  of  developing  what  seems  to  be  dormant  in 
Ireland — the  aesthetic  sense. 

Dormant ; or — worse — developed  the  wrong  way,  that 
sense  is  likely  to  be  while  the  present  vicious  edu- 
cational systems  continue. 

Turning  now  to  constructive  methods,  the  desiderata 
would  seem  to  be — assuming  a consensus  of  opinion  :n 
favour  of  tree-planting — and  whether  the  work  is  to 
bo  undertaken  on  a large  scale  by  the  State,  or, 
(preferably)  on  a smaller  scale  by  Irish  farmers  in- 
dividually. 

Reasonable  security  against  loss  on  the  transaction. 

Immediate,  or  fairly  quick,  return  on  outlay. 

The  30  years  named  by  expert  foresters  is  far  too 
long  for  private  owners. 

Any  scheme  that  is  likely  to  command  itself  to 
private  enterprise  must  offer  a fair  prospect  of  success 
and  financial  return,  say,  within  10  years  at  the  out- 
side. 

That  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  scheme  I advo- 

I submitted  such  a scheme  : — 

(1.)  To  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

(2.)  To  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  scheme  submitted  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  was  made  prior  to  the  unfortunate  Knockboy 
experiment.  My  scheme  was  condemned  by  the  emi- 
nent expert  acting  for  the  Board.  On  the  advice  of  that 
expert  they  went  into  the  Knockboy  scheme.  It  failed, 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  the  failure  prejudiced  the 
Board  against  any  further  forestry  work  in  Conne- 


The  scheme  I submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  also  condemned  by  an  expert  on  the 
curious  ground,  I believe,  that  the  land  was  too  shal 
low. 

I belieye  two  experts  went  over  the  ground  ; I only 
saw  one,  and  I certainly  showed  him  the  shallowest 
bogland  on  my  farm.  I always  understood,  and  be- 
lieve still,  that  planting  deep  bogland  is  throwing 
away  money,  while,  as  to  deep  arable,  planting  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Anyone  can  grow  trees  in 
Meath  or  Kildare,  but  better  things  should  be  grown 
there. 

The  substance  of  the  scheme  was  this:  — 

To  combine  tree-planting  with  reclamation. 

It  is  said  that  trees  form  a good  preparation  for 
tillage. 

Yes,  if  the  trees  grow,  and  if  you  wait  long  enough 
for  your  tillage. 

I advocate  the  opposite  plan. 

Get  the  ground  into  such  a state  that  it  will  grow, 
say,  a good  crop  of  Fiorin  grass,  and  that  is  a matter 
of  two  years,  and  then  plant. 

^ Reclamation  and  Planting. 

Shelter  wails  (sod  mounds)  with  furze — a bit  of 
planting  in  itself. 

Reclaim— as  all  land  in  the  West  has  been  brought 
in — by  cottier  tenants  and  spade  cultivation,  grow- 
ing:— 

Bent  (Agrostis). 

Potato — best  thing  to  reclaim  with. 

Then  Coppice  Wood. 

And  finally, 

Standards. 

The  money  expended  should  begin  to  give  a return 
in  two  years,  and  a judicious  management  would  en- 
sure a continuance  of  that  return  till  the  full  30 
years  named  by  the  foresters,  while  even  if  the  Stan- 
dards failed  absolutely,  the  reclamation  and  Coppice 
Wood  would  provide  (a)  interest  on  outlay  and  (b) 
employment  for  large  numbers  which  could  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  slack  time  of  farm  life,  or  period  of 
exceptional  distress,  and  (c)  what  seems  to  me  so  far 
as  Connemara  is  concerned,  not  simply  the  best,  but 
the  only  practicable  plan  of  dealing  with  congestion 
and  emigration. 

Connemara  people — a mixed  agricultural  and  sea- 
faring people— with  friends  all  over  America,  will 
not  be  migrated  to  the  flat  inlands  of  Ireland  ; if  they 
go  anywhere  they  will  go  to  America,  and  it  would 
take  some  generations  to  learn  how  to  live  on  the 
plains. 

With  a well-considered  reclamation  and  planting 
scheme  there  is  room  enough— and  to  spare— in  Conne- 
mara for  its  own  people  for  the  next  100  years  and 
more. 

Summary. 

The  draft  of  my  evidence  is : — 

1.  That  forestry  does  not  pay  on  good  land. 

2.  That  on  waste  (mountain  or  bog)  land  prelimi- 
nary reclamation,  partial  at  least,  is  a condition 
for  success  in  tree-planting. 

3.  That  there  is  a large  tract  of  waste  land  in  the 
West  affording  a good  field  for  a combined  reclamation- 
planting  scheme. 

4.  That  (incidentally)  such  a scheme  would  relieve 
congestion  by  practically  creating  new  farms  ; would 
provide  employment  of  a reproductive  character  (to 
meet  exceptional  distress),  generaliy,  would  add  to 
the  we  aim  of  the  country^. 

5.  That  private  enterprise  (owners  or  occupiers) 
should  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  process ; public 
money  being  advanced  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
Purchase  Acts. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  is  invited  to  a 
Resolution  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Council  of 
Agriculture.  I forget  the  year ; it  was  proposed  by 

me  and  seconded  by  Lord  Mayo : — 

“ That  the  attention  of  the  Department  be  invited 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  new  industries, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  and  re-afforestation.” 

The  Committee  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  (re- 
ported) purchase  of  12,000  acres  of  waste  land  near 
Lough  Awe'  by  the  Scottish  Government  for  affores- 
tation 
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letter  from  Professor  Selliei  CXB  F.R.S..  and  copies  of  Ms  Report  on  tire  afforestation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Report  on  the  Knockboy  Plantation. 


(i)  Letter  from  Professor  Schlich. 


Ferlys  Lodge, 

29,  Banbury-road,  Oxford, 

26th  October,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  you  ask  me  to 
favour  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry 
with  a statement  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  then- 
inquiry. 

In  reply  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  reports  on  Irish  Forestry,  which  I have 
-drawn  up  on  previous  occasions:  — 

(1.)  “Afforestation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland” 
—a  pamphlet  which  I submitted  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  week  of 
the  month  of  January,  1886.  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  paragraphs  46  to  52  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
deal  with  the  second  item  in  the  Committee’s  pro- 
gramme. 

(2.)  “ A report  on  the  Plantations  in  Knockboy 
(County  Galway),”  which  I submitted  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in,  I think,  the  year  1895. 

I have  no  copies  left  of  those  papers,  but  they 
might  possibly  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  or  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 


I he  first-mentioned  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  the 
Indian  1'orestev  of  April,  1886.  Of  that  I could  send 
you  a copy  if  required. 

In  the  above-mentioned  two  documents  I have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  Irish  forestry,  and  I do  not 
know  that  I have  much  altered  my  view  since  then 
as  regards  the  general  principles.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations have,  however,  necessitated  my  changing 
many  of  the  statistical  data  given  in  my  Report  of 
January,  1886,  as  a reference  to  the  latest  edition  of 
m.y  Manual  of  Forestry  ” will  show.  On  the 
whole,  I am  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
extended.  afforestation  in  Ireland  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed,  during  so  many 
years,  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  that  I think  what 
is  wanted  is  “action,”  rather  than  further  discussion. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Schlich. 

Denis  M‘Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 
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REPORTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER.. 


(i)  Report  on  the  Afforestation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


{January,  1906). 


L — General  Considerations. 

3.  Forests  are,  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  ol 
Man,  of  direct  and  indirect  value ; the  former  through 
then-  products,  and  the  latter  through  the  influence 
wmch  they  exercise  upon  climate,  the  regulation  of  the 
water  supply,  the  healthiness  of  a country,  and  allied 
subjects  The  principal  points  are,  without  going 
into  full  detail,  the  following:  — 

(1.)  Forests  supply  timber,  fuel,  and  other  forest 

products. 

(2.)  They  provide  work  and  tend  to  produce  a 
variety  of  industries. 

'(3.)  They  tend  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  and  the  air,  and  to  render  the  climate 
more  equable. 

(4.)  They  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air, 
and  probably  reduce  evaporation. 

(5.)  They  tend  to  increase  the  rainfall. 

{(>■)  They  regulate  the  water  supply,  insure  a 
more  sustained  yield  of  springs,  reduce  the 
violence  of  sudden  floods,  and  render  the 
now  of  water  in  rivers  more  continuous. 

{!■)  They  prevent  landslips,  the  formation  of 
avalanches,  the  silting  up  of  rivers,  and  they 
arrest  moving  sand. 

(8.)  They  reduce  the  velocity  of  winds,  and  afford 
protection  to  adjoining  fields.  * 

(9-)  They  afford  shelter  to  cattle  and  to  useful 
birds. 

(10.)  They  assist  in  the  production  of  oxygen,  and 
especially  of  ozone. 

1L)  They  may,  under  certain  conditions,  im- 
prove the  healthiness  of  a country,  and,  under 
others,  reduce  it. 

•)  Finally  they  increase  the  artistic  beauty  of  a 
country.  J 

4 if  • 

which  *ntfn(led  to  give  here  the  details  upon 

another  occas?^CluSj°  rS  ,rest  ’ 1 hoPe  *°  do  this  on 
thing  has  u,!"’  a,?c  sh.a11  now  only  state  that  no- 
■which  is  not  lncroded  in  the  above  twelve  points 
supported  by  accurate  observations. 


1.  Direct  Effects  of  Forests. 

5.  As  regards  the  direct  effects  of  forests,  men- 
tioned above  under  first  and  second,  the  most  impor- 
tant points  for  consideration  are : — 

(a.)  The  position  of  a country,  its  communica- 
tions with  other  countries,  and  the  control 
exercised  by  one  country  over  others. 

(6.)  The  quality  and  quantity  of  substitutes  for 
forest  products  available  in  a country. 

(c.)  The  value  of  land  and  labour,  and  the  re- 
turn which  land  yields  as  field,  grass-land,  or 
forest,  respectively. 

(d.)  The  density  of  population  of  a country. 


6.  A country  so  situated  that  the  importation  of 
wood  and  other  forest  products  is  comparatively  easy 
and  cheap  (sea-bound,  or  traversed  by  navigable  fivers 
coming  from  a country  rich  in  forests,  or  intersected 
by  numerous  railways  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation), or  which  has  control  over  other  countries, 
especially  colonies  rich  in  forests,  can  dispense  with 
extensive  forests.  In  a country  which  is  rich  in  coal, 
lignite,  or  peat,  the  production  of  firewood  is  of  subor- 
dinate importance.  Where  iron  or  other  substitutes 
for  timber  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  a low  rate  are 
available,  forests  are  not  required  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  a country  which  does  not  enjoy  such  advantages. 
Where  land  under  cereals  or  grass  yields,  even  if 
forest  produce  is  imported,  more  valuable  returns 
(higher  interest  on  capital)  than  under  forest,  the 
latter  would  in  this  respect,  be  out  of  place.  If  the 
population  of  a country  is  very  dense,  and  all  land  is 
required  for  the  production  of  food,  forests  will  not 
find  a place.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  waste  lands 
exist  which  are  not  required  or  unsuited  for  cultiva- 
tion and  grass-lands,  anjf  where  the  population 
is  in  want  of  additional  work,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
create  forests,  and  thus  provide  occupation  through 
the  operations  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  forests  and  the  industries,  which  the  existence  of 
forests  tends  to  create. 
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2.  Indirect  Effects  of  Forests. 


which  I reproduce  below.  Some  of  the  data  require- 
confirmation,  But  on  the  whole  they  give  a fair  idea 


7 In  considering  the  indirect  effects  of  forests,  the  0f  the  areas.  I have  added  two  columns  showing  the 
. . u . . V .....  ’ Ai. ..  of  th«  total  area  of  each  country  under 


most  important  factors  are  the  climate  and  configure 


more  important  beebmes,  as  a rule,  the  forest  question, 
and  the  further  north  the  less  important.  While 
forests  may  in  a hot  country,  with  distinct  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  extreme  heat  and  dryness  during  certain 
parts  of  the  year,  and  the  regulation  of  the  How  ol 
water  in  springs  and  rivers,  they  may  be  injurious  in 
a northern  country,  which  is  already  too  cold  and 
damp.  Similarly,  a continental  country  may  re- 
quire forests,  while  a sea-bound  country  may  be 
better  without  them,  as  far  as  climatic  considerations 
are  concerned.  A mountainous  country  is  much  more 
in  need  of  forests  than  a level  country,  on  account 
of  their  beneficial  action  as  regards  landslips,  ava- 
lanches, the  carrying  away  of  debris,  the  silting  up 
of  rivers  and  low  lands,  sudden  floods,  and  the  sus- 
tained feeding  of  springs.  The  action  in  this  respect 
is  produced  in  the  following  manner : 


percentage  of  the  total  area  of  each  country  under 
K . ° -i  .i-  - * per  head  of  population:— 


the  force  of  the  falling  rain,  and  retain 
a portion  of  it  which  evaporates. 

(2.)  The  covering  of  forest  soil  and  the  roots  of 
the  trees  prevent  the  gliding  down  of  earth 
and  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  avalanches 
on  hillsides. 

(3.)  The  covering  of  forest  soil  (humus  or  leaf- 
mould,  mosses,  shrubs,  etc.,)  possesses  a 


high  degree  the  faculty  of.  absorbing  water 
and  of  retaining  it  for  a time.  Tt  has.  for 


instance,  been  proved  that  mosses  of  the  genus 
Hypnum  absorb  three  and  a half  to  five  times 
their  weight  of  water,  and  peat  mosses  of 
the  genus  Sphagnum  even  nine  times  their 
weight,  while  the  leaf-mould  found  in  a 
middle-aged,  well-stocked  and  well-preserved 
beech  forest  is  capable  of  retaining,  for  a 
time,  five  inches  of  rain.  The  water  thus 
absorbed  reduces  the  quantity  which  rushes 
down  sloping  ground  during  rain  ; it  partly 


Area  in  Square  Miles.  ! 

Per-  ^ j 

of  Forests 

Country. 

Total 

Under 
Woods  and 
Forests. 

Total 
Area  under 
Woods  and 
Forests. 

Head  of 
ropulation 
n Statute 
Acres. 

Russia  in  Europe, 

1,944,321 

824.104 

« 

61 

Sweden, 

157,055 

66,197 

42 

9'1 

Austria  Proper, 

108,420 

36,376 

3,  j 

L2 

Hungary, 

180,008 

35,179 

27  i 

Germany, 

207,931 

53,109 

26 

0-8 

Norway, 

119,870 

29,563 

25 

99 

France,  . • 

203,996 

35,450 

17 

0'6 

Belgium, 

11,376 

1,677 

15 

02 

Italy, 

111,362 

11,111 

12 

0-3 

Holland, 

12,515 

832 

7 

01 

Denmark, 

13,396 

623 

6 

02 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

120,312* 

4,360t 

4 

01  • 

Total. 

3,113,565 

1,101,881 

35 

" 

United  States  o£ 

3,680,212 

593,750 

17 

76 

penetrates  into  the  ground, _ and  the  rest 
it  rri  iron  nri  Well-preserved  forests,  with 


slowly  given  up.  ..  — L- 

a good  layer  of  leaf-mould,  act,  therefore, 
like  huge  water  reservoirs,  which  increase  the 


11.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  percentage  of 
land  under  forest  required  for  a country  situated 
and  populated  like  the  centre  of  Germany,  may  be 
put  down  at  about  25  per  cent,  of  thetotal  area, 
Judging  by  this  standard,  and  assuming  that  the  data- 
given  in  tlie  above  table  are  approximately  correct, 
it  would  appear  that  Russia  and  Sweden  have  as 
yet  more  land  under  forest,  than  is  absolutely  ie- 
quired.  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  a very  small  percentage  of  land  under  woods,  but 
they  are  not  only  seabound  but  also  situated  under  a 
northern  latitude,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  con- 


quantity  of  water  penetrating  the  soil,,  and  clude  at  first  sjght  that  their  forest  areas 


which  render  the  flow  of  water 
fluctuating. 


8.  As  regards  the  protection  against  strong  winds, 
shelter  to  cattle  and  useful  birds,  forests  act  bene- 
ficially in  any  country. 


small. 

12.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  well  supplied 
with  coal  and  peat,  and  the  production  of  firewM« 
is  of  very  little  importance.  As  a matter  ot  » > 
firewood  is  unsaleable  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


Tin  applying  these  facts  to  Great  Britain  and  The  question  of  the  supply 

eland  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  climate  and  detailed  no  ice.  g ^ P ~ , Britain  and 


Ireland  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  climate  and  ^ Great  Britain  and 

rainfall  of  these  countries  is  principally  governed  enormous,  ^ ^ amounted  in  1883  to 

by  their  insular  position,  .which  exposes  them  to  Ireland y the  same  ?ear  the  value  of 


strong  air  currents  coming  direct  from  the  sea.  Com-  6,447,211+  loads,  xor  f Jf  t produce  a 

pared  with  their  effects  those  of  forests,  even  if  they  home  produetaon  1 


occupied  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  would 
be  found  to  be  comparatively  small.  Again,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  waste  lands  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  covered  with  heath,  and  a considerable 
portion  with  peat  mosses,  which  are  most  powerful 
agents  in  the  retention  of  water  ; moreover  afforesta- 
tion would,  in  many  cases,  be  accompanied  by  the 
draining  of  the  soil,  which  would  counteract  the 
effects  of  forests  ; hence  afforestation  in  these  islands 
would  not  produce,  comparatively,  the  same  effect, 
as  in  a country  where  unafforested  soil  has  generally 
no  covering. 


given  m round  figures,  as  follows : 

Estimated  value  of  wood  produced 
in  the  country, 

Value  of  imported  wood, 


21,000,000' 


14,000,000 


3.  Area  of  Forests. 

10.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  showing 
whether  forests  are  required  in  a country  or  what 
percentage  of  the  area  should  be  so  stocked.  lhe 
forest  question  must  be  determined  on  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  each  country.  Dr.  Lyons  published  a 
short  time  ago  a statement  showing  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  the  forest  areas  in  a number  of  countries, 


Total  value  of  wood, 

Value  of  minor  § forest  produce,  as 
bark,  dye  woods,  wood  pulp, 
galls,  turpentine,  pitch  and  tar, 
resin,  lac,  gum,  caoutchouc, 
gutta  percha,  fibres,  &c.,  im- 
ported,   

Grand  Total,  £35,000,000 

The  total  value  is  equivalent  to  about  one  PounJ 
per  head  of  population,  per  annum.  timber 

13.  It  appears  that  of  the  total  quantity  /aC. 
required  by  the  country,  only  about  oiie-se 
cording  to  value),  is  produced  at  home,  if . iiy  it 
of  the  required  timber  were  to  be  grown  forest 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  area  un 


* This  is  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Lyons  ; it  does  not  quite  agree  with  those  found  further  on. 
t Dr.  Lyons  gives  only  4,009  square  miles  ; he  has  apparently  omitted  the  woodlands  ot  \V  ales. 

t Simmons,  in  the  Journal  of  lhe  Society  oj  Arts,  19tli  December,  1S84.  ...  i.;.],  s obtained  fr 

5 In  Forest  terminology,  major  produce  means  wood  (timber  and  firewood);  minor  produce,  all  otnei  . 
forests. 
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■to  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country, 
■or  say,  to  24,000  square  miles.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  imports  consists,  however,  of  teak,  fancy 
woods,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  grown  in  these 
islands.  Still,  after  making  allowance  for  these,  an 
area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  present  area,  would  be  required. 

14.  The  question  of  the  future  timber  supply  comes 
to  this : — “ Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  increase 
the  area  under  forest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  a view  of  meeting  future  requirements  of 
timber,  or  can  colonies  and  other  countries  be  relied 
on  to  meet  the  demand  ” ? This  question  has  been 
■extensively  discussed  of  late,  and  I shall  restrict  my 
remarks  to  the  most  obvious  point,  the  supply  of 
those  ordinary  kinds  of  timber,  which  will  readily 
grow  in  the  climate  of  these  islands. 

° 15.  Of  the  6,447,211  loads  of  wood  imported  in  1883, 
the  following  quantities  came  from  the  more  impor- 
tant sources : — 


From  Sweden,  .....  1,600,000 

,,  Russia,  .....  1,350,000 

„ Norway, 750,000 

„ Germany 430,000 

The  United  States  of  America,  400,000 

Total,  . 4,530,000 
,,  Canada,  .....  1,540,000 


Grand  Total,  . 6,070,000 


In  round  figures,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
•ceived  one  and  a half  million  loads  from  the  Dominion 
■of  Canada,  over  which  the  Government  of  this  country 
has  a certain  control,  and  four  and  a half  million 
loads  from  countries  over  which  it  has  no  control. 
Although  these  data  refer  only  to  one  year,  1883,  they 
approximate  to  the  average  imports  of  the  last  five 
years  sufficiently  close  for  the  present  argument. 
As  far  as  the  available  information  goes,  it  seems 


almost  certain,  that  the  supply  from  the  United 
States  of  America  will  die  away  at  an  early  date, 
thus  reducing  the  available  quantity  by  400,000  tons. 
'Of  the  foregoing  European  States  a sustained  yield 
is  at  present  only  secured  from  Germany,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  forests  is  under  systematic  management 
and  control ; indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  imports 
•can  easily  be  increased,  especially  from  the  forests 
in  East  Prussia.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia, 
the  forest  conservancy  measures  so  far  introduced  do 
not,  if  I am  correctly  informed,  ensure  a sustained 
yield  of  the  quantities  removed  of  late  years,  though 
the  falling  off  in  the  supplies  may  not  be  so  rapid 
as  has  been  assumed.,  These  sources,  then,  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  furnish  for  any  length  of  time 
3,700,000  loads  annually,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the 
total  imports,  even  if  the  supplies  from  Germany 
should  somewhat  increase.  None  of  the  other  large 
European  countries  will  materially  help  to  cover  the 
deficiency,  any  surplus  material  available  in  Austria 
being  required  by  France  and  other  countries. 

16,  Canada  has  sent  about  one  and  a half  million 
loads  annually,  but  gloomy  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  extensive  destruction  of  forests  in  that 
country.  The  matter  is  said  to  receive  new  attention, 
and  if,  as  has  been  stated,  the  area  of  timber  lands 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  ten  per  cent  .of  the  total 
area,  it  is  high  time  to  take  energetic  steps  towards 
the  introduction  of  proper  forest  conservancy  mea- 
sures and  the  reproduction  of  the  forests.  Large  areas, 
otherwise  not  required,  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  Government  of  England  should  use  all  pos- 
sible influence  to  bring  about  the  setting  aside  for 
wrest  purposes  of  suitable  areas  on  a large  scale. 

17.  In  how  far  South  America  and  Africa  can 
make  good  any  deficiency  of  timber  in  Europe,  is  not 
known  at  present.  Australia  can  probably  do  very 
nttle  m this  respect.  The  imports  from  India  have 
45  000*?  '3een  restricted'  to  that  of  teak  (maximum 

loads)  and  of  a small  quantity  of  fancy  woods, 
the  price  0f  timber  rises,  with  decreasing  supplies, 
°t‘ier  kinds  of  useful  timber  may  be  added,  but  the 
f P™SfS  'vill  always  be  comparatively  high,  apart 
,■  i the  foot,  that  India  is  likely  to  require  as  much 

“n'V*  I™1""*- 

ti  ' u the  wllole>  although  I am  far  from  joining 
•quest'  ° •'V0U^  create  a panic  on  the  timber  supply 
l°n,  it  seems  fairly  certain,  that  any  woods  now 


planted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  yield  a 
fair  return,  by  the  time  that  they  are  ripe  for  the 
axe.  At  present  prices  are  very  low,  but  that  should 
not  induce  the  present  generation  to  disregard  the 
future.  Wood  is  an  article  which  requires  a long 
time  to  mature,  and  forethought  as  regards  future 
supplies  of  it  is  more  necessary  than  in  respect  of  any 
other  article. 

19.  From  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  1884  and 
1885,  I gather  that  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  distributed  as  follows:  — 


England  and  Wales,  . 59,469  square  miles. 

Scotland,  . . . 30,902  ,, 

Ireland,  . . . 32,531  ,, 


Total,  . 122,902 

These  figures  include  all  water  and  foreshores. 

The  total  area  of  all  waste  lands  amounts  to  41,809 
square  miles.  I am  not  in  a position  to  state,  at 
present,  what  proportion  of  this  area  is  fit  and  avail- 
able for  forests,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be 
estimated  at  one-half,  or  20,000  square  miles,  in 
round  figures.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  sufficient  room  for  a considerable  extension  of  the 
woodlands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

4.  Forests  as  objects  of  Industry. 

20.  Forests  are-  important  objects  of  industry  ; they 
require  labour  in  their  creation,  preservation  and  the 
removal  of  the  produce.  A great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions depend  on  the  products  of  forests  as  their  prime 
materials — not  only  as  regards  construction,  manufac- 
ture, furniture  making,  etc.,  and  the  industries  using 
minor  forest  produce,  which  would  be  in  existence  in 
any  case,  whether  the  material  is  imported  or  pro- 
duced locally — but  also  as  regards  special  industries, 
which  cannot  spring  into  existence  except  in  and 
around  large  forests  with  a substantial  and  regular 
yield.  The  articles  produced  by  the  latter  are  now 
mostly  imported,  but  they  could,  to  a considerable 
extent,  be  made  by  local  labour,  if  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  extensive  forests. 

21.  The  quantity  of  labour  required  for  forest  opera- 
tions varies  with  the  value  of  the  products,  and  the 
consequent  greater  or  less  minuteness  of  the  system 
of  management.  The  number  of  persons  required  for 
the  ordinary  work  in  the  forests,  administration, 
creation,  preservation,  cutting  of  wood,  and  collection 
of  minor  products,  has,  for  forests  situated  like  those 
of  Germany,  been  variously  estimated  at  one  adult 
labourer  for  every  100  to  500  English  acres.  This 
estimate  refers  to  forests  already  in  existence,  in 
which,  perhaps,  one  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  annually 
cleared  and  restocked,  and  a great  portion  of  which 
is  of  small  value.  For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  about  one  adult  labourer  will 
be  inquired  for  every  100  acres,  after  the  forests  have 
been  created  ; while  the  initial  planting  work  is  going 
on,  about  every  15  to  20  acres  would  supply  work 
for  one  labourer  throughout  the  year,  what  with  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  draining,  nursery  work,  planting, 
sowing,  fencing,  etc.  Assuming  that  the  forest  area  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were,  during  the  next 
20  years,  increased  from  4,360  to  20,000  square  miles. 


* This  is  the  area  given  in  the  Agricultural  Statistics. 
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SECTION  B.  it  would  be  necessary  to  plant  annually  some  500,000 
— . . acres,  which  would  fully  occupy  at  least  25,000  la- 
afpendix  3 . koarerS)  corresponding  to  a population  of  125,000 
people.  After  the  forests  had  been  created,  they 
would  give  employment  to  about  100,000  labourers, 
corresponding  to  a population  of  half  a million. 
Large  as  these  figures  are,  it  will  be  seen  that  forests 
give  but  small  employment  when  compared  with 
agriculture,  and  it  follows  that,  ordinarily,  all  lands 
required  for  agriculture  could,  as  regards  the  labour 
question,  not  be  made  available*  for  forests.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  restricted  to  surplus,  areas  or  to  lands 
not  suited  for  agriculture,  as  long  as  the  forest  pro- 
ducts are  obtainable  at  a reasonable  rate  from  out- 
side sources. 

22.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  the  following  infor- 
mation may  find  a place  here: — Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
have  a combined  population  of  40,644,736  people.  The 
labour  connected  with  the  forests  of  these  countries, 
and  their  products,  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  : — 

Labour  in  the  forest,  . . £4,550,000 

Carriage  of  wood,  etc.,  . . 3,900,000 

Collection  of  minor  products,  . 1,000,000 

Total,  . £9,450,000 

These  earnings  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  about 
300,000  families,  or  one  and  a half  million  people. 
It  has  further  been  estimated  that  the  prime  material 
yielded  by  the  forest  occupies  upwards  of  four  millions 
people1,  so  that  forests  and  industries  dependent  on 
them  provide  work  for  nearly  seven  millions  people, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries. 

5.  Forest  Revenue. 

23.  Although  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here  in 
full  detail  the  revenue  derivable  from  forests,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  .the 
subject.  It  has  been  put  forward,  from  various 
quarters,  that  forests  in  England  can  be  made  to  pay 
better  than  land  under  cultivation.  This  may  be  the 
case*  under  very  special  conditions,  but  generally  I do 
not  believe  it  to  be  possible.  Data  have  been  produced 
showing  that  land  under  forest  has  yielded  higher 
returns  than  would  have  been  obtained  by  letting  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  in  these  cases, 
it  has  generally  been  overlooked,  that  the  return  in 
the  one  case  represents  the  interest  on  a much  higher 
capital  than  in  the  other.  I shall  do  best  to  ex- 
plain this  by  an  example,  which  I shall  for  conveni- 
ence sake,  make  as  simple  as  possible,  assuming  that 
certain  land  yields,  if  let  for  agriculture,  6s.  an  acre 
a year.  The  purchase  value  of  this  land  would  be 
£10  an  acre,  calculating  with  3 per  cent.,  and  this 
is  the  capital  of  which  6s.  represents  the  annual  in- 
terest. If  the  land  is,  instead  of  letting  it,  put  under 
forest,  it  will  yield  no  return  for  a series  of  years, 
and,  in  addition,  a certain  sum  must  be  spent  in 
creating  the  forest;  both  items  with  their  compound 
interest  must  be  added  to  the  invested  capital.  Or- 
dinarily newly  created  forests  must  be  closed  for 
say,  thirty  years,  during  which  time  they  yield  little 
or  no  return.  Assuming  that  the  returns  from 
thinnings  made  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth 
year  cover  the  expense  of  maintenance  for  the  whole 
fifty  years  and  that  the  full  returns  commence  with 
the  fiftieth  year,  a most  favourable  and  rare  case, 
the  account  would  stand  as  follows,  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years : — 

Value  of  land,  per  acre,  with  compound 
interest  at  3 per  cent,  for  50  years — 

£ s.  cl. 

S = 10x1-0350  . . . 43  16  9 

Value  of  land,  per  acre,  with  compound 
forest,  say  £3  per  acre — 

S = 3x  1-0350  . . . 13  3 0 

Total,  . 56  19  0 


land.  Except  under  very  special  circumstances  (osier 
beds,  etc.,)  such  returns  would  not  be  obtained,  and 
I am  satisfied  that  ordinarily  land  fit  for  cultivation 
will,  if  used  in  this  way,  yield  higher  interest  on  the 
invested  capital,  than  if  stocked  with  wood. 

24.  I have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
reliable  data  regarding  the  returns  obtained  from 
forests  in  GreatJBritain  and  Ireland.  Inquiries  made 
by  me  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the  gx-eat  forest 
estates  in  Scotland  do  at  present  not  yield,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  about  five  shillings  an  acre,  which, 
at  three  per  cent,  interest  and  according  to  the  above 
assumptions,  corresponds  to  an  average  purchase  value 
of  the  land  equal  to  £1 10s.  an  acre,  or  an  annual  land 
revenue  of  about  lid.  an  acre.  Some  of  the  lands  are 
perhaps,  not  worth  more,  some  even  less,  but  the 
average  value  is  decidedly  higher,  and  a good  portion 
would  yield  ten  and  twenty  times  eleven  pence  a year, 
if  let  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  above-mentioned 
return  of  five  shillings  an  acre  does  not  include  the 
receipts  which  some  of  the  Scotch  proprietors  at  pre- 
sent obtain  by  letting  the  land  for  deer  shooting,  but 
that  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a somewhat  abnormal  source 
of  income,  which  may  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  has 
sprung  into  existence. 

25.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  price  of  timber  is. 
very  low  at  present,  and  that  it  may  and  probably 
will  rise  as  trade  revives  and  foreign  supplies  of  tim- 
ber become  exhausted.  That  may  be  so,  but  other 
items  may  also  change,  and  it  would  be  undesirable- 
to  rest  a calculation  on  uncertain  future  events. 

6.  Summary  of  Conclusions. 

26.  In  summing  up  these  general  considerations,  the- 
following  principal  conclusions  may  be  drawn  up  in 
respect  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

(1.)  As  the  imports  of  wood  and  other  forest  pro- 
duce are  very  great,  and  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  sufficient  supplies  can  be  permanently 
obtained  from  other  countries,  the  extension 
of  the  home  forest  area  can  be  strongly  re- 
commended, provided  it  is  carried  out  on  sur- 
plus lands.  The  additional  wood-lands  may 
safely  be  expected  to  yield  fair  returns  on  the 
invested  capital,  if  the  work  of  creation  and 
administration  of  the  forests  is  done  in  an 
economic  manner. 

(2.)  The  surplus  area  is  so  great,  that  extensive- 
tracts  can  be  set  aside  for  forests,  without 
trenching  on  the  land  required  for  agricul- 
ture (fields  and  grass-lands). 

(3.)  The  tendency  of  the  forests  to.  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  air,  to  in- 
crease the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  and  the 
rainfall,  is  of  subordinate  importance  in 
these  islands,  which  are,  owing  to  their  geo- 
graphical and  sea-bound  position,  subject  to- 
influences,  in  comparison  with  which  those 
of  forests  are  small. 

(4.)  The  increase  of  the  forest  area  will  act  very 
beneficially  in  reducing  the  effects  of  winds  on 
adjoining  lands  under  cultivation,  and  nr 
affording  shelter  to  cattle  and  useful  birds. 

(5.)  The  extension  of  the  area  under  forest  will 
provide  additional  work,  without  interfering: 
with  existing  sources  of  occupation. 

I am  not  at  present  prepared  to  go  beyond  what 
has  been  stated  in  the  above  five  points,  but  I believe 
it  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a fair  field  for  judicious 
enterprise  exists  in  the  extension  of  the  wood-lands, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

II. — The  Afforestation  of  Ireland. 

27.  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I have  dealt  with 
the  forest  question  generally  in  respect  of  Great  Bx'1' 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  I shall  now  proceed  to  oner 
some  remarks  with  special  reference  to  Ireland,  com- 
mencing with  the  consideration  of  the  indirect  enec 
of  forests. 


In  a i-ound  sum,  £57  represents  the  forest  capital, 
and  if  the  concern  is  to  yield  three  per  cent,  on  the 
invested  capital,  the  returns  from  the  forest  must 
amount  to  £1  14s.  2d.  an  acre  a year,  or  about  five 
and  a half  times  the  rent  obtainable  by  letting  the 


1.  Forests  in  relation  to  Topography  and,  Drainage - 

28.  Ireland  has  been  described*  as  an  island  con- 
sisting of  a great  central  plain,  bounded  near 
coast  by  groups  of  mountains,  though  not  entir  ) 


* Hull,  “ The  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Ireland  ’’  page  120. 
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surrounded  by  them.  Along  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  central 
plain  is  intersected  by  numerous  lakes  and  sluggish 
rivers  which  find  their  way  out  to  sea  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  and  estuaries.  A line  drawn  across  the 
centre  of  the  country  from  Dublin  or  Dundalk  Bay, 
on  the  east,  to  Galway  Bay,  on  the  west,  will  meet 
with  no  higher  elevation  than  that  of  about  250  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  a section  in  every  other  direction 
will  be  found  to  cross  a mountainous  ridge  bounding 
at  each  extremity  the  central  undulating  plain.  The 
mountain  group  surrounding  this  plain  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  following:  — 

(1.)  The  north-western  highlands  of  Donegal  and 

(2.)  The  western  highlands  of  Mayo  and  Galway. 

(3.)  Tlie  south-western  highlands  of  Kerry  and 
Cork. 

(4.)  The  south-eastern  highlands  of  Wicklow  and 
Dublin. 

(5.)  The  north-eastern  highlands  of  Mourne,  Car- 
lingford,  and  Slieve  Gullion. 

Many  minor  hill  ranges  exist,  besides  the  above, 
but  it  would  lead  too  far  to  mention  them  here  in  de- 
tail. 


29.  The  central  plain  is  described  as  being  under- 
laid throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  area  by 
Carboniferous  limestone,  except  near  local  distur- 
bances. The  limestone  is  only  occasionally  visible, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  overspread 
by  beds  of  limestone  gravel,  or  boulder  clay,  or  by 
shallow  lakes  and  streams.  Extensive  peat  mosses  are 
a still  more  recent  covering.  It  is  believed  that  this 
limestone  plain  was  originally  covered  throughout 
its  area  by  coal  measures,  which  denudation  in  the 
course  of  time  has  reduced  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  originally  vast  Upper  Carboniferous  beds  are  now 
represented  by  only  a few  scraps  left  here  and  there. 
Coal-fields  are  found  at  Tyrone  in  the  north,  and  at 
Killenaule  and  Castlecomer  in  the  south. 

30.  The  north-xeestern  and  western  highlands  are 
formed  of  Lower  Silurian  beds  generally  converted 
by  metamorphism  into  crystalline  schists,  quartzites, 
and  gneiss.  The  highest  elevation  in  these  two  ranges 
is  reached  at  Muilrea,  2,688  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
south-eastern  highlands  are  formed  of  Granite  which 
penetrates  Lower  Silurian  beds,  the  latter  being  con 
siderably  metamorphosed  ; they  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  3,039  feet  at  Lugnaquila.  In  the  south-western 
highlands  the  rocks  are  disposed  in  long  parallel 
bands,  ranging  nearly  east  and  west.  The  narrower 
bands  are  formed  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  the  broader 
of  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; the  former  occupy  the  valleys 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  the  latter  rise  into  mountainous 
tracts.  These  ranges  include  the  loftiest  elevations 
in  Ireland,  the  ridge  of  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks  rising 
to  a height  of  3,414  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
north-eastern  highlands  are  old  volcanic,  and  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  variety  of  rocks  and 
minerals  which  they  possess  ; the  highest  elevation, 
Slieve  Donard,  is  2,796  feet  above  the  sea. 

31.  Ireland  is  drained  by  226  separate  rivers,  with 
Numerous  feeders.  The  following  are  the  twelve 
largest  drainage  basins  : — 

Drainage 


(1-) 

(2.) 

(3.) 


(4.) 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

,(9.) 

(10.) 

(11.) 

(12.) 


square  mile?. 


The  River  Shannon,  in  the  centre 

and  west 6,060 

The"  Suir,  Barrow,  and  Nore,  in 

the  south-east,  ....  3,555 
The  Bann,  Main,  Moyola,  Ballin- 
derry,  and  Blackwater,  with 
Lough  Neagh,  in  the  north-east,  2,242 
The  Erne,  in  the  north-west,  . 1,689 
The  Blackwater,  in  the  south,  . 1,284 

The  Corrib,  in  the  west,  . . 1,212 

The  Foyle,  in  the  north,  . . 1,129 

The  Boyne,  in  the  east,  . . 1,040 

The  Moy,  in  the  west,  . . 805 

The  Slaney,  in  the  south-east,  . 680 

The  Liffey,  in  the  east,  . . 529 

The  Lee,  in  the  south,  . . 484 


Total, 


20,709 


These  twelve  basins  drain  abc 
a?a;  while  the  remaining 
gst  the  other  214  rivers. 


two-thirds  of  the 
e-third  is  divided 


32.  In  addition  to  the  rivers,  Ireland  has  a large 
number  of  lakes,  both  situated  among  the  mountains 
and  in  the  plains.  The  largest  of  these  is  Lougli 
Neagh,  with  an  area  of  over  150  square  miles  forming 
part  of  the  Bann  River  drainage  basin.  The  Shannon, 
in  its  course  of  160  miles  length,  passes  through  a. 
series  of  lakes ; the  Corrib  and  Moy  include  also  large 
lakes  in  their  drainage  basins. 

33.  Although  the  principal  mountains  are  grouped 
along  the  coast,  Ireland  has  a distinct  main  watershed, 
low  as  it  may  be,  which  commences  near  I.-ough 
Foyle,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
ends  near  Ban  try.  This  low  watershed  divides  the 
waters  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

34.  After  these  premises  I shall  proceed  to  consider 
in  how  far  afforestation  is  called  for  with  reference  to 
the  regulation  of  moisture,  and  the  prevention  of 

.floods  and  landslips.  If  Ireland  was  situated  in  a 
more  southern  latitude  or  removed  from  the  sea  its 
configuration  would  probably  make  afforestation  a ne- 
cessity ; but,  owing  to  the  existing  climate  of  the 
country,  all  the  waste  lands  in  the1  lower  part  of  the 
country,  and  along  the  lower  and  even  portions  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  hill  ranges  are  naturally  co- 
vered with  a dense  growth  of  heath,  grass,  and  mosses, 
which  act  as  most  powerful  retainers  of  moisture,  and 
bind  the  surface  soil  together.  Anyonewhohas  travel- 
led in  Ireland  must  have  noticed  that  this  covering  of 
the  soil  is,  after  rain,  saturated  with  water  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  addition  of  trees  would  make  com- 
paratively little  difference.  Moreover,  as  already 
mentioned,  afforestation  would  necessitate  the  artifi- 
cial draining  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  land, 
and  I am,  in  the  absence  of  statistics  on  the  subject, 
very  doubtful  whether  the  operation  of  afforestation 
would,  on  the  whole,  act  beneficially  as  regards  the 
regulation  of  moisture.  The  comparatively  small  ad- 
ditional effect  of  the  forest  growth  would  probably 
he  neutralized  by  the  draining  of  the  soil. 

35.  The  upper  part  of  the  hill  ranges  consist  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  rock,  much  of  which  is  at  pre- 
sent bare.  Hero  afforestation  would  probably  pro- 
duce some  good  effects,  but  the  undertaking  would 
never  pay,  and  it  could  only  be  justified  on  public 
grounds,  if  the  damage  done  by  the  rushing  down  of 
the  rainwater  was  great.  I have,  during  my  late  tour 
in  Ireland,  seen  traces  of  such  damage,  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  much.  The  rock  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently consistent  to  resist  any  appreciable  eroding 
action  of  the  rain  water.  To  sum  up,  as  regards  the 
denudation  of  the  hill  sides,  afforestation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  at  present  not  called  for  ; at  any  rate  the 
question  is  neither  urgent  nor  very  important,  as 
long  as  erosion  is  not  artificially  assisted  by  the  act 
of  man. 


36.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  rain  water 
which  falls  in  Ireland  is  carried  into  the  sea  by 
226  separate  river  basins.  Here,  then,  is  already  a 
great  division  of  the  waters,  which  in  itself  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  catastrophies  like  those  which  were 
reported  some  years  ago  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
in  France.  Some  damage  is  no  doubt  done,  but  I feel 
satisfied  that  it  will  be  much  cheaper  to  face  the  loss 
which  is  occasionally  caused  by  inundation,  than  to 
attempt  its  prevention  by  the  afforestation  of  rocky 
hill  sides.  A good  deal  of  relief  has  already  been 
given  by  engineering  works,  and  more  can,  no  doubt, 
be  done  in  this  way,  where  necessary,  at  an  outlay 
much  more  commensurate  with  the  effect,  than  if 
attempted  by  afforestation. 

37.  Much  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the 
effects  of  forests  on  sudden  floods,  and  the  afforestation 
of  Ireland  has  been  strongly  urged  on  this  ground, 
the  drainage  area  of  Lough  Neagh  being  used  as  an 
illustration.  I regret  that  I cannot  support  what  has 
been  advanced  in  this  respect,  because  the  effects  of 
forests  in  Ireland  have  been  decidedly  over-estimated. 
I shall  attempt  to  illustrate  this  statement  in  the 
case  of  Lough  Neagh. 

Square  miles. 

The  area  of  Lough  Neagh  is  given  as  . 153 

,,  ,,  drainage  basin  . 1,712 

Total,  . 1,865 

Proportion  of  lake  area  to  total  area,  • 1 : 12 
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If  1 inch  of  rain  falls  within  24  hours  and  one- 
HEOTion  B.  1]liri  oi  it  sinlts  into  the  ground  or  evaporates  while 
r.  two-thirds  reach  the  lake  witlim  24  hours,  the  level  of 
the  lake  will  be  raised  by  8 inches  minus  what  is 
taken  away  by  the  Lower  Bann,  or  say  6 inches. 
Supposing  100,000  acres,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the 
drainage  area,  was  planted  with  forest  and  these 

planted  areas  retained  twice  the  quantity  of  wate 

two-thirds  of  the  fall  instead  of  one-third,  the 
level  of  the  lake  would  thereby  be  reduced  by  ~ 4 

of  an  inch.  If  250,000  acres  were  planted,  equal  to 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  the  reduction  of 
the  level  of  the  lake  would  amount  to  B x * — S oi  an 
inch.  In  reality,  however,  the  effect  would  be  much 
smaller  for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  I doubt 
whether  the  planting  of  500,000  acres,  or  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  would,  during  a fall  of 
vain  of  1 inch  within  24  hours,  reduce  the  level  of 
the  lake  by  more  than  1 inch.  Moreover,  it  is,  in 
several  instances,  not  clear  to  me  how  the  areas  to  be 
planted  ate  to  be  obtained.  It  lias  for  instance, 
been  proposed  to  plant  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Bann 
River  an  area  of  not  less  than  51,200  acres  (80  square 
miles)  but  I find  that  the  whole  County  Down  con- 
tains only  51,158  acres  of  waste  lands.  Assuming 
that  of  this  area  30,000  acres  are  situated  in  the 
Upper  Bann  drainage  basin,  and  that  of  these  ^,uuu 
acres  are  found  fit  for  planting  (a  moat  favourable 
proportion)  ; it  would  be  necessary  to  take  at  least 
30,000  acres  out  of  the  grass  or  cultivated  lands,  an 
inroad  on  the  food  and  fodder  resources  which  could 
scarcely  be  justified  or  approved.  Armagh  again, 
which  adjoins  County  Down,  and  is  situated  m the 
Blackwater  drainage  basin,  has  only  15,739  acres  of 
waste  lands,  and  here  also  planting  could  only  be 
done  on  a limited  scale.  On  the  whole,  I believe  that 
it  will  be  wise  to  leave  the  case  of  Lough  Neagh,  tor 
the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer. 

38.  I trust  that  I shall  not  be  misunderstood  Where 
unafforested  waste  lands  are  generally  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, afforestation  will  have  a powerful  effect,  but 
where  such  lands  are  covered  with  a growth  of  heath, 
grass,  and  mosses,  as  in  Ireland,  an  effect  similar  to 
that  produced  by  afforestation  is  already  in  existence, 
and  the  addition  of  trees  will  not  appreciably  increase 
it,  especially  if  the  planting  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  artificial  draining  of  the  ground.  I fully  believe 
in  the  beneficial  effects  of  forests  on  the  regulation  of 
water  as  a general  principle,  but  I demur  to  the  ap- 
plication of  that  principle  without  due  consideration 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  each  country. 


2.  Forests  in  relation  to  climate. 

39.  Ireland  is  situated  between  the  51st  and  56th 
degrees  northern  latitude,  and  the  5tli  and  11th  de- 
grees western  longitude  ; it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  sea,  and  subject  to  strong  wind  currents, 
more  especially  along  the  western  coast.  The  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1884  contain  detailed 
data  regarding  meteorological  observations  made  at 
Dublin  (at  51  feet  above  the  sea),  during  the  years 
1864  to  1884,  from  which  I have  compiled  the  follow- 
ing table:  — 


DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


41  per  cent. 


— I 

Annual  Average  of  20  Y ears’ 
Observations,  1864-84. 

Observations  of  1884  only. 

SEASON. 

Tempera-!  1 

ture  in  Number  Rainfall 
Degrees  lot'  Rainy  in 
i Fahren- 1 Days.  Inches. 

Barome- 
trical |i 
Pressure  i 
in 

Inches. 

Tension 
of  Va  pour 
in  the  air 

Inches. 

Relative 
Humidity 
of  the  air 

Percent. 

Spring,  . 

46-9 

40  0 

601S 

29873 

•260 

! 77-4 

Summer, 

j 5ST 

47-8 

7-338 

29-980 

•393 

76-8 

Autumn, 

l 493 

48  5 

7.62G 

30  038 

■313 

810 

Winter,  . 

414 

, 517 

, 7 003 

29  845 

■238 

845 

Mean  or 
Total  of 

| 4S'9 

194-6 

28  015 

29-942 

■301 

807 

The  temperature,  measured  4 feet  above  the  ground, 
is  given  as  deducted  from  the  maxima  and  minima 
readings  of  the  thermometer  by  Kaemtz  s formula:  — 
[Min.  + (max.— min.  -41)=  mean  temperature]. 
Spring  comprises  here  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May.  . . T T . 

Summer  comprises  here  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August.  ' ' . . , 

Autumn  comprises  here  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November. 

Winter  comprises  here  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February. 

The  mean  or  totals  of  the  year  are  correct,  as  given 
in  the  Agricultural  Statistics,  but  the  means  for  the 
four  seasons  have  been  calculated  from  the  means 
of  the  several  months,  and  they  are,  therefore,  liable 
to  slight  corrections;  the  differences,  if  any,  are, 
however,  small. 

40.  The  wind  directions,  according  to  the  observa- 

tions made  in  1884,  are  as  follow— if  the  numbers 
given  for  north-west  are  equally  divided  between 
north  and  west,  those  given  for  north-east  equally 
between  north  and  east,  and  so  on  : : 

West  winds, 

South  winds, 

East  winds, 

North  winds, 

Calm, 

Total,  . . 100 

41.  Dublin  is  situated  on  the  east  coast,  and  its 
climate  does  not  represent  the  average  of  Ireland. 
Data,  similar  to  those  given  above,  for  a station  on 
the  west  coast  are  not  at  my  disposal,  but  sufficient 
is  known  to  justify  my  stating,  that  the  rainfall  on 
the  west  coast  is  much  heavier  than  that  at  Dublin, 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  also  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  air. 

The  following  data  shows  the  rainfall  for  a number 
of  stations  : — , . , 

Cork,  annual  average  of  1860-80,  36  inches. 
Waterford,  ,,  „ .43  ,, 

Kilkenny,  ,,  ,,  .43  ,, 

Armagh,  ,,  ,,  .31  ,, 

Antrim,  ,,  ,,  .35  ,, 

The  average  rainfall  for  all  Ireland  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  range  from  38  to  40  inches  a year. 

42.  Compared  with  continental  European  countries 
of  equal  latitude,  Ireland  has  comparatively  small 
range  of  temperature  during  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  a low  temperature  during  summer,  a high 
rainfall,  and  a damp  atmosphere.  It  follows  that 
the  tendency  of  forests  to  reduce  the  temperature,  to 
increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air,  and  also 
perhaps  the  rainfall,  is  not  only  not  required  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  it  would  be  actually  injurious  if  it 
were  not  very  small  compared  with  the  action  of  moist 
sea  winds.  * In  this  respect,  then,  afforestation  is 
not  required  in  Ireland. 

3.  Forests  in  relation  to  Winds. 

43.  The  action  of  forests  on  winds  and  the  protec- 
tion which  woodlands  afford  to  cattle  and  useful  birds 
deserve  great  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  tne 
strong  sea  breezes  which  sweep  over  Ireland,  especially 
along  the  western  coast,  impede  to  a considerable 
tent  the  successful  prosecution  of  agricultural  oper  - 
tions,  and  any  measure  which  would  reduce  this  ban 
ful  effect  must  be  beneficial.  I do  not  advocate 
planting  of  a continuous  long  belt  of  forest  along 
western  coast  as  has  been  suggested,  because  su 
a measure  seems  to  me  actually  impracticable,  ana 
practicable  and  carried  out  it  would  protect  the  ne 
behind  it  only  for  a certain  distance,  when  anotn 
belt  would  be  required  for  the  fields  further  inland 

so  on.  I believe,  however,  that  much  good  could 
done  in  this  respect  by  a judicious  distributio 
forest  blocks  over  the  country,  more  especially  i* 
coast  districts,  without  attempting  to  create  com 

°U441>eThe  protection  which  forests  afford  to  cattle  i- 
also  highly  beneficial  in  a country  like  ireia 
have  been  assured  that  Scotch  farmers  PaJ>  , jan(js 
cases,  twice  as  much  for  the  grazing  in  - t|,e 
as  in  open  lands  ; not  as  much  perhaps,  thrive 
former  yield  more  fodder,  but  because  the  came  ^ 
better  owing  to  the  protection  which  the  trees 
to  them. 
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4.  Forests  in  relation  to  Wood  Production. 

45.  The  question  of  wood  production  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  repeat  here  that  Ireland  is  rich  in  peat,  and 
that  coal  can  be  laid  down  at  a low  rate ; hence  the 
production  of  firewood  is  at  present  of  little  or  no 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  attempted'  to 
show  that  the  production  of  timber  is  likely  to  pay 
fairly  by  the  time  forests  now  planted  are  ripe  for  the 
axe,  provided  the  work  is  done  in  a judicious  and 
economic  manner. 

5.  Forests  in  relation  to  Labour. 

46.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  forests,  if  estab- 
lished on  surplus  lands,  bring  additional  work  to  the 
people  of  a country,  not  only  through  their  ordinary 
administration  and  working,  but  also  by  the  springing 
up  of  a variety  of  industries  connected  with  forest 
products.  It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  this 
question  must  be  of  importance  to  a country  like 
Ireland,  where  the  following  remarkable  facts  face 
each  other:  — 

On  the  one  hand,  Ireland  has  large  areas  of  waste 
land,  which  would  easily  be  converted  into  useful 
cultivated  tracts; 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
steadily  decreased  during  the  last  forty  years, 
chiefly  by  emigration,  in  round  figures  from  eight 
to  five  millions ; even  now  emigration  continues ; 
a certain  number  of  agricultural  labourers  seek, 
during  part  of  each  year,  work  elsewhere;  and 
generally  a good  deal  of  poverty  prevails,  espe- 
cially in  the  coast  districts.. 


What  is  the  cause  of  this?  There  is  a problem 
which  has  been,  for  years  past,  one  of  strong  conten- 
tion in  political  circles.  It  is  not  my  intention,  nor 
have  I any  desire,  to  discuss  the  Irish  question  gene- 
rally, but,  in  order  to  deal  with  afforestation  in 
relation  to  labour,  I am  constrained  to  offer  a few 
remarks  on  it,  with  due  deference  to  those  who  are 
better  qualified  to  judge. 

47.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Irish  rural  population 
is  lazily  inclined;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
Irishman  is  a first-class  workman  when  employed 
elsewhere.  Why  should  he  work  hard  in  England, 
and  why  not  in  Ireland  ? Surely  only  for  this  reason, 
that  it  pays  him  to  do  so  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other.  Emigration  has,  even  of  late,  been 
encouraged.  To  get  rid  of  a number  of  troublesome 
people  may  be  very  convenient  for  the  moment,  but 
such  a measure  cannot  produce  any  lasting  good 
effect ; to  establish  peace  in  a country  by  depopulating 
it  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of 
national  economy.  As  long  as  waste  lands  fit  for 
cultivation  are  available  in  a country,  emigration 
should  be  discouraged  and  not  encouraged.  The  cause 
of  the  evil  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  the  cure 
attempted  by  other  means.  It  cannot,  for  a moment, 
be  supposed  that  Providence  made  the  Irishman  essen- 
tially different  from  those  around  him;  there  must 
be  some  cause  inherent  to  the  country  in  which  he 
fives,  which  has  by  slow  degrees,  made  him  what  he 
now  is.  This  I believe  to  be  the  peculiar  climate  of 
me  country  combined  with  the  state  of  proprietor- 
s ip  of  the  land.  Nature  has  produced  the  former, 
thLaCt  0f  man  the  latter. 

I?-  According  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
Ir,1?h  cultivator  is  expected  to  earn  a live- 
i °?d  *or  himself  and  his  family,  and  to  pay  rent 
rlnt  proprietors  of  the  land-  If  the  climate  of  the 

• . Was  more  favourable  for  ^agricultural  pur- 

ts  than  it  is,  the  cultivator  might  be  able  to  meet 
win  aemands  permanently;  in  reality,  and  especially 
well  • poorer  parts  of  the  country,  he  gets  on  fairly 
in  flood  times,  but  he  breaks  more  or  less  down 
of  trnn^V0Ura^le  ^mes’  because  the  surplus  earnings 
over  iT  ,y®ars  are  n°t  sufficient  to  carry  him  safely 
(treat  ,.times;  In  other  words,  the  climate  of  a 
to  nrrvi„rtl0n  IreJand  is  not  sufficiently  favourable 
tenant  ,which  wil1  permanently  support  the 

soil  tv,  d yie  ^ targe  rents  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
sufficient  i ®onseT“ence  is  that  the  tenant,  not  having 
the  peai  "feItSt  111  h?s  ho.lding-  and  consequently  in 
fate  and  il  the  C0°ntr.Jr>  ls  ea3lIy  persuaded  to  agi- 
grea'ter  nr  ll!  PJ°Prietor  must  forego  his  rents  in  a 
means  be  mn!  df8?e®-  Could  the  cultivator  by  fair 
means  would  1I‘to  the  owner  of  the  land,  his 

Paid,  and  U 1,6  i?eater  by  the  amount  of  rent  now 
Wr  rosiHnnTld  with  his  family  and  be  in  a 
all,  he  would V°  Weath,er  unfavourable  years.  Above 
would  have  a substantial  interest  in  the  peace 


and  quietness  of  the  country,  and  lie  would  soon  learn 
to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  the  agitator. 

49.  The  Legislature  of  this  country  has  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  assisting  the  Irish  tenants  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
The  last  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act  of  1881  contains 
provisions  to  regulate  the  rents  chargeable  on  land, 
and  to  facilitate  the  purchase  by  the  tenants  of  their 
holdings  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Section  26  of  that  Act  empowers  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission to  purchase  any  estate  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
selling to  the  tenants  comprised  in  such  estate  their 
respective  holdings,  if  the  Land  Commission  is  satis- 
fied with  the  expediency  of  the  purchase,  and  is 
further  satisfied  that  a body  of  tenants  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number,  and  who  pay  in 
rent  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  rent  of  the 
estate,  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their  hold 
ings.  The  condition  as  to  three-fourths  of  the  number 
of  tenants  may  be  relaxed  on  special  grounds,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of  tenants, 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase,  be  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number.  The  Act  provides  fur- 
ther, that  the  Land  Commission  may  sell  any  parcels 
of  a purchased  estate,  which  it  does  not  sell  to  the 
tenants  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit;  the 
Land  Commission  may  also  advance  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  money  to  any  tenant  who 
buys  his  holding,  the  sum  thus  advanced  being  re- 
covered in  instalments. 

50.  I understand  that,  although  many  proprietors 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  sell  their  estates,  little 
advantage  has,  up  to  date,  been  taken  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  to  the  tenants  to  become  the  proprietors  of 
their  holdings.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a considerable 
extent,  due  to  the  acute  agitation  at  present  pre- 
vailing in  Ireland,  but  partly  also  to  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  whole  estates.  A few  tenants  may 
offer  to  buy  their  holdings,  but  the  proprietor  natu- 
rally hesitates  to  dispose  of  these,  perhaps  the  best, 
holdings,  and  have  the  rest,  in  a cut-up  condition, 
left  on  his  hands.  Again,  the  Land  Commission 
cannot  act  unless  three-fourths,  and  under  special  cir- 
cumstances one-half,  of  the  total  number  of  tenants 
are  able  and  willing  to  buy  their  holdings.  This 
limitation  was,  apparently,  inserted  in  the  Act,  be- 
cause the  Legislature  did  not  wish  to  encumber  tho 
Executive  Government  with  extensive  areas  which 
might  be  left  on  its  hands,  and  from  which  no  suit- 
able returns  would  be  obtained.  It  is  here  that  affo- 
restation may  become  an  useful  auxiliary  in  solving 
the  Irish  land  question,  especially  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  country.  Assuming  that  more  extended 
powers  were  given  to  the  Land  Commission,  and  it 
bought  a large  estate,  say  in  Connemara  or  Mayo,  it 
would  proceed  to  sell  to  the  tenants  as  many  of  their 
holdings  as  they  were  able  and  willing  to  purchase, 
and  perhaps  sell  additional  parcels  to  outsiders. 
This  operation  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  “give  and  take,”  and  suitable  compensation,  if 
necessary,  given  for  rights  in  outlying  parts,  so  as  to 
round  off  the  area  disposed  of.  Of  the  remaining 
lands  some  may  consist  of  holdings,  the  tenants  of 
which  are  neither  willing  to  purchase,  nor  would  it 
be  advisable  to  evict  them,  and  they  would  have  to 
be  kept  for  a time,  as  Government  tenants,  until 
they  became  able  and  willing  to  acquire  their  hold- 
ings, or  give  them  up ; but  if  the  proceedings  aro 
conducted  on  the  right  lines,  it  will  doubtless  bo 
possible  to  reduce  their  number  to  a minimum 
All  lands  then  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, which  would  be  principally  situated  on  the 
hill  ranges,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  converted  into 
State  forests,  as  far  as  they  are  fit  for  the  purpose. 
The  surplus  lands  would  represent  only  a compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  as  they 
would  comprise  the  less  valuable  parts  of  the  estate. 
In  this  manner  Government  would  be  able  to  utilize 
all  surplus  lands  in  an  economic  manner. 

51.  It  has  been  said  above,  that  agriculture  in  Ire- 
land does  not  yield  returns  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
the  cultivator  to  live  and  to  pay  rent  permanently 
and  now  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall,  over  and  above’ 
purchase  his  holding.  The  task  is  of  course  beset 
by  great  difficulties,  but  I believe  that  it  can  be 
accomplished,  if  the  State  recovers  the  purchase 
money  under  the  system  of  a sinking  fund,  calculat- 
lng  the  annual  payments  with  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  the  State  can  borrow  money,  and  if  in  the 
poorer  districts  some  additional  work  can ’be  pro- 
vided, which  enables  the  new  small  proprietor  to 
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earn  something  in  his  spare  time.  If  the  State  is 
determined  to  take  steps  which  will  go  at  the  root 
of  the  Irish  difficulty,  and  effectually  interfere  m 
the  land  question  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  annual  payment  under  the 
system  of  a Government  sinking  fund,  to  be  made  by 
the  cultivator,  would  little,  or  not  at  all,  exceed  the 
rent  which  he  has  now  to  pay,  owing  to  the  low 
interest  at  which  Government  can  borrow ; the  cul- 
tivator would  not  be  worse  off  than  hitherto,  and 
after  a series  of  years  his  payments  to  Government 
would  cease  altogether.  In  order  to  pilot  him  safely 
over  the  transition  period,  additional  work  is  re- 
quired, and  this  must  be  of  such  a nature  that  it 
will  fit  in  with  agricultural  requirements.  Ordinary 
industries  will,  as  a rule,  not  do  this,  because  they 
produce  a separate  class  of  workmen,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  special  work.  Afforestation  of  the 
surplus  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  found  to 
suit  the  case.  Every  acre  of  land  planted  with  forest 
will  involve  an  outlay  of  £2  to  £3  in  wages,  which 
can  be  earned  by  the  surrounding  population;  and 
after  the  forests  have  been  created,  work  connected 
with  their  management  and  forest  industries  will  re- 
place that  provided  by  the  original  planting.  Ex- 
cepting the  duties  performed  by  the  administrative 
staff,  the  work  connected  with  forest  operations  can 
be  done  when  agricultural  operations  are  slack,  and 
the  small  cultivator  can  take  advantage  of  every  spare 
day  to  earn  a day’s  wages  by  work  in  the  forest,  or 
by  devoting  it  to  simple  forest  industries,  and  thus 
increase  his  income  and  capability  of  meeting  the 
annual  payment  when  it  becomes  due.  The  labourer 
can  in  most  cases  live  in  his  own  home,  and  he  can 
put  by  the  whole  of  the  extra  earnings ; if  he  has  to 
go  to  some  distance  for  extra  work,  he  must  spend 
a great  part  of  his  earnings  before  he  returns  home. 

I believe  that,  as  regards  the  solving  of  the  Irish 
land  question,  and  through  it  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  quietness  in  the  country,  the  affo- 
restation of  surplus  lands,  especially  in  the  coast 
districts,  will  be  found  of  considerable  importance. 

52.  Dr.  Lyons,  Sir  Thomas  M‘Clure,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Brooks  prepared  and  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1884,  a Bill  for  the  re-afforesta- 
tion of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  work  through  the  agency 
of  occupiers  of  waste  lands,  tenants  of  land  for  statu- 
tory .terms,  owners,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  Govern- 
ment. This  is  as  it  should  be;  but  the  returns  from 
■newly  planted  lands  are  so  distant,  and  the  planta- 
tions have  to  be  closed  against  grazing  for  such  a 
long  period,  that  tenants  are  not  likely  to  render 
much  assistance.  More  may  be  done  by  proprietors, 
though  many  will  be  unwilling  to  invest  further  funds 
in  Ireland,  and  others  may  be  unable  to  do  so.  Some- 
thing will  probably  be  done  by  Boards  of  Guardians, 
but  in  many  cases,  I feel  satisfied.  Government  will 
have  to  take  the  initiative.  Objections  might  be 
raised  to  Government  becoming  in  this  way  the  pro- 
pnetors  of  extensive  lands,  but  I do  not  propose  that 
it  should  interfere,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
present  proprietors  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  keep 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  At  any  rate  Ireland 
has  now  drifted  into  such  a condition  that  some 
sacrifice  must  be  made.  Much  weight  has  also  been 
attached  to  the  springing  up  of  forest  industries, 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  created  unless  the  supply 
of  the  necessary  forest  produce  is  regular  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  will  be  the 
case  as  long  as  the  woodlands  are  all  held  by  tenants 
and  private  owners;  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
lliat  at  any  rate  a portion  of  the  forest  area  should 
be  under  the  permanent  control  of  Government. 


6.  Areas  available  for  Forests  in  Ireland. 

53.  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I have  given 
the  general  distribution  of  the  land  in  Ireland  ; it 
will  be  useful  to  add  here  a somewhat  more  detailed 
record  of  it.  The  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland 
for  1884  give  the  area  of  waste  lands  as  follows:  — 
Statute  acres. 

Bog  and  Marsh,  ....  1,738,751 
Barren  Mountain  Land,  . . 2,164,403 

Water,  Roads,  Fences,  &c.,  . . 850,332 


4,753,486 


This  total  does  not  include  an  area  of  494,726 
acres  under  the  larger  rivers,  lakes,  and  tideways. 
The  area  of  850,332  acres  under  water,  roads,  and 


fences,  &c.,  may  be  at  once  left  out  of  consideration, 
there  remain  then  3,903,154  acres.  Assuming  that 
one-half  of  this  area  is  fit  and  available  for  planting, 
an  area  of  2,000,000  acres  in  round  figures  ( = 3,125 
square  miles),  could  be  converted  into  forests.  The 
above  areas  are  distributed  amongst  the  several 
counties  in  the  following  manner:  — 


Donegal, 

Galway, 
Sligo, 

King’s, 
Tyrone, 
Wicklow, 
Waterford, 
Cork, 
Londonderry 
Leitrim, 
Longford, 
Boseommon, 
Clare, 
Antrim, 
Tipperary, 
Queen’s, 
Fermanagh, 
Kildare.  . 
Westmeath, 

Cavan, 
Louth, 
Carlow, 
Limerick, 
Wexford, 
Dublin,  . 
Kilkenny, 
Armagh, 
Monaghan, 
Meath, 


Total  of  all  Ireland, 


and  Mountain  Land.  ! per. 

I centage 

j of  Grass 
In  Per  ! Lands 
cent,  of  to  Total 
the  Total  J Area. 


515,915 

381,694 

459,897 

109,030 

117,664 

183,637 

117,955 

97,574 

334,418 

90,872 

60,992 

40,896 

86,330 

109,102 


40,989 

51,158 

37,425 

15,119 

15,708 

46,363 

35,280 

13,191 


of  Land 
Crops 
to  Total 
Area. 


54.  In  the  above  table  the  counties  have  been  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  proportion  of  waste  land  to 
the  total  area.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  examine  in  detail  the  points  on  which 
afforestation  depends,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  do 
so  without  a minute  examination  of  such  locality, 
but,  in  a general  way,  it  may  be  said  to  be  governed 
by  the  extent  of  waste  land  and  its  proportion  to  the 
total  area.  The  proportion  of  land  under  crops  to 
the  area  of  grass  land  is  also  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Donegal,  Mayo,  Kerry,  and  Galway  head  the 
list  just  given,  their  percentage  of  waste  land  ranging 
from  43  to  31.  The  proportion  of  land  under  crops 
to  grass  land  in  all  Ireland  is  24-51,  or  about  1:2; 


in  the  above  four  counties  it  is  as  follows  : — 
In  Donegal,  . . . .18-33 

„ Mayo, 13-40 

„ Kerry, 13-49 

,,  Galway,  . . . . 13  50 


On  the  whole  about  . . . . 14  -43  = 1 '3 


Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  waste  land  in  these  counties, 
amounting  to  1,896,008  acres,  could  at  once  be  made 
available  for  afforestation.  At  any  rate,  I feel  sure 
to  be  within  the  mark  by  counting  on  1,000,000  acres, 
or  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  waste  area, 
which  would  be  distributed  somewhat  in  the  following 


way :- — 


To  Donegal, 
„ Mayo, 

,,  Galway, 


Statute  Acres, 


250.000 

300.000 

200.000 

250,000 


Total,  . 1,000,000 
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Sligo  is  likely  to  provide  50,000  and  Cork  150,000 
acres,  while  the  remaining  twenty-six  counties  would 
be  able  to  contribute  the  remaining  800,000  acres  of 
the  total  estimated  area  of  2,000,000  acres,  without 
trenching  to  an  appreciable  extent  on  the  fodder  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  afforestation  could  only 
be  carried  out  by  degrees,  and  the  areas  would  not  be 
closed  against  grazing  until  they  are  actually  taken 
in  hand.  After  the  forests  have  been  created,  only 
about  one-third  of  their  area  need  be  closed  at  one 
time,  the  other  two-thirds  being  available  for  grazing. 
There,  then,  is  a field  for  action,  whether  it  be  under- 
taken by  Government,  corporations,  proprietors,  or 
tenants.  The  returns  which  the  waste  lands  yield  in 
their  present  condition  are,  on  the  whole,  small,  and 
afforestation  could,  I have  no  doubt,  be  made  to  pay 
fairly,  apart  from  the  benefit  which  the  people  in 
the  poorer  coast  districts  would  derive  from  the  in- 
crease of  work  afforded  near  their  homes,  and  the 
protection  which  the  forests  would  give  to  the  ad- 
joining fields  and  to  cattle. 


7. — Organization. 

55.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  carry  on  afforestation 
in  Ireland  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  a central  authority,  which  can  direct  the 
operations  on  the  right  lines.  The  Bill  for  the  “ Re- 
afforestation of  the  Waste  Lands  of  Ireland,”  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  52,  proposes  the  following  or- 
ganization: — 

(1.)  A fit  and  proper  person,  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
forestry,  shall  be  appointed  to  be  Chief  Forest 
Conservator  for  Ireland. 

(2.)  Five  persons  shall  be  appointed  to  be  Commis- 
sioners of  forestry  for  Ireland,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  for 
Ireland  for  the  time  being,  one  shall  be  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
one  shall  be  the  aforesaid  Chief  Forest  Con- 
servator for  Ireland,  and  two  shalf  be  such 
persons,  one  eminent  in  the  law  and  one  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  forestry,  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  select  and  appoint,  and  who 
shall  be  willing  to  act  as  unpaid  Commissioners. 
These  five  Commissioners  shall  constitute  the 
Forest  Department  of  Ireland. 

(3.)  The  Forest  Department  of  Ireland,  as  consti- 
tuted above,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  appoint  a Secretary,  and  such  As- 
sistant Forest  Conservators,  Inspectors,  and 
other  necessary  Officers,  as  the  Treasury  shall 
sanction. 


56.  The  principal  duties  of  the  Irish  Forest  De- 
partment are  described  in  the  Bill  as  follow : — 

(u.)  The  Forest  Department  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, or  rent  for  terms  of  years,  suitable 
lands  for  forest  purposes,  wherever  forests 
may  be  required  for  shade  or  shelter,  as  wind- 
brakes,  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
land,  for  the  control  or  regulation  of  the 
water  supply,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
soil,  for  the  remedy  of  floods  and  torrents, 
or  for  the  improvement  of  any  other  of  the 
physical  conditions  subservient  to  animal  or 
vegetable  life. 


(6.) 


(c.) 


W.) 


The  Forest  Department  may,  in  the  same  way, 
acquire  suitable  lands  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  forest  area  of  Ireland  generally 
up  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  total 
area,  and  constitute  such  lands  State  forests 
of  Ireland. 


The  Forest  Department  may_  accept  the  tem- 
porary assignment  of  waste  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  reafforesting  them,  or  it  may 
undertake  the  care,  management,  and  felling 
to  *°?ests  growing  on  lands  so  assigned 
it,  or  the  care,  direction,  and  management 
oi  any  existing  forests  in  Ireland. 

lan^tu  and  torrents  prevail  in  Ire- 

. Forest  Department  may  institute 
n .V  competent  Officers  into  the 

torw  °nglJn’  and  extent  of  such  floods  and 
tiiA?  . ajnd  PrePare  a scheme  for  the  effec- 
and  tbe  same-  The  proprietors 

occupiers  of  such  a flood  district  may 


be  summoned  together  by  the  Forest  Depart-  section  B. 
ment,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a syndi-  — 
cate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  APPE;''D,X  35. 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Forest  Department. 

On  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  to  constitute  such  a syndicate 
within  twelve  months,  ■ the  Forest  Depart- 
ment may  apply  for  an  order  to  the  Local 

• Government  Board  to  enter  on  the  said 
lands,  and  carry  out  the  necessary  opera- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  the  lands. 

(e.)  The  Forest  Department  shall  furnish  any 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  carrying  out 
reafforestation  operations,  with  a detailed 
scheme  for  the  planting  operations  most  suit- 
able to  the  locality  to  be  planted,  and  depute 
an  officer  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  and 
report  on  such  works. 

(/.)  The  Forest  Department  may  establish  a School 
of  Forestry  for  Ireland,  conduct  examinations 
in  forestry,  and  confer  diplomas  in  forestry. 

57.  These  provisions  were  the  principal  ground. 

What  final  shape  the  organization  would  have  to  take 
depends  on  the  results  of  Irish  legislation,  which,  I 
understand,  is  now  pending.  There  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  a central  authority  in  Dublin,  to 
which  a Commissioner  for  Forests  could  be  attached. 

The  Commissioner  must,  of  course,  be  a person  emi- 
nent in  the  science  and  practice  of  forestry,  and  he 
should  be  a member  of  a Board  constituted  on  the 
lines  given  in  the  above  mentioned  Bill.  That  Board 
would  be  the  Forest  Department  of  Ireland.  As  re- 
gards the  subordinate  staff  it  is,  at  present,  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  members  must  be  carefully 
selected,  so  as  to  insure  success  at  the  start.  Pro- 
bably operations  would  be  commenced  in  one  or  two 
localities  only,  and  they  would  afford  opportunity 
for  training  a number  of  young  Irishmen,  who  could 
then  be  drafted  to  commence  work  in  other  localities. 

8.  A few  Sylvicultural  Notes. 

58.  The  methods,  according  to  which  afforestation 
shall  be  carried  out,  and  the  species  of  trees  to  be 
planted  must  be  determined  and  selected  by  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  each  place.  I found  everywhere  evidence,  not  only 
of  forests  which  grew  in  Ireland  in  former  times 
and  the  remnants  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
peat  bogs,  but  also  that  forests  can  be  grown  and 
will  thrive  in  the  present  day.  Even  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  west  coast  I saw  well-grown 
woods.  Solitary  trees  are,  when  exposed  to  strong 
winds,  much  deformed,  but  wherever  they  are  grown 
in  masses  and  the  ground  is  well  stocked,  only  those 
directly  exposed  to  the  wind  are  injured  in  their 
growth,  while  they  afford  the  necessary  protection  to 
those  standing  behind  them.  The  depth  of  the  in- 
jured belt  differs  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  the  general  exposure  of  the  locality,  but,  under 
proper  treatment,  it  need  not  be  very  great,  and  the 
loss  of  growth  on  this  account  would  not  be  serious. 

59.  As  regards  the  species  of  trees  to  be  grown,  I 
desire  to  add  a word  of  warning.  I have  seen  long 
lists  of  exotic  trees,  which  are  recommended  for  plant- 
ing in  Ireland.  If  anything  of  this  kind  were  at- 
tempted at  the  outset,  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  operations,  and  I feel  satisfied  that  no 
forester  of  experience  would  countenance  any  such 
steps.  The  main  story  of  the  operations  for  years 
to  come  must  be  the  species,  of  which  it  is  known  that 
they  will  thrive  and  produce  good  serviceable  timber 
in  Ireland.  After  the  business  has  been  got  into 
working  order,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  ex- 
periments, on  a small  scale,  with  exotic  species  which 
promise  well,  but  I should  deprecate  any  large  ex- 
penditure under  this  head,  until  experience  has  proved 
that  a species  is  suited  to  the  climate  of  Ireland. 

60.  Of  the  indigenous  and  well-established  species, 
the  Scotch  fir  will  be  the  ruling  tree  in  the  dryer 
localities,  and  spruce  in  the  moister  places.  Alder 
may  be  planted  in  wet  situations,  in  so  far  as  they 
cannot ' be  used  for  osier  buds.  Oak  and  silver  fir 
may  be  grown  in  suitable  localities  and  soils.  Larch 
will,  on  account  of  its  quick  growth  and  superior 
timber,  deserve  attention,  provided  it  can  be  mixed 
with  other  suitable  trees  in  a proportion  ordinarily 
not  exceeding  one  in  four.  Birch  will  come  in  useful 
in  many  exposed  localities,  especially  in  protecting' 
belts.  Sycamore  and  other  - useful  trees  may  be 
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sprinkled  into  the  forest  in  suitable  localities.  Beech 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  tree  from  a sylvicultural 
point  of  view,,  but  it  yields  chiefly  firewood;  never- 
theless, its  cultivation  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
especially  as  some  of  the  forest  industries  depend  on 
the  supply  of  beech  wood. 

More  I do  not  desire  to  say  at  present  under  this 
head. 


61.  Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a conclusion,  I 
desire  to  repeat  that  it  makes  no  pretension  at  being, 
exhaustive.  Still,  it  may  be  found  to  contain  some 
remarks  which  will  be  useful  in  considering  and 
solving  an  economic  question  of  some  importance  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  to 
the  latter  country.  „ „ 

W.  SCHLICH. 


(3.)- Report  on  the  Knockboy  Plantation. 


Having  been  invited  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  Ireland,  to  visit  and  report  on  Knockboy 
Plantation,  I left  Cooper’s  Hill  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th  July,  and  reached  Dublin  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  I proceeded  with 
Mr.  T.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  to  Gal- 
wav,  and  thence  to  Curraghreeva,  where  we  inspected 
several  plantations  belonging  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Corrib.  On  the  10th 
we  proceeded  to  Knockboy,  and  inspected  part  of  the 
plantation.  On  the  11th  the  inspection  was  continued. 
On  the  12th  we  drove  to  Ballinahmch,  and  inspected 
the  old  and  new  plantations  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  pro- 
perty, Mr.  Inglis,  the  Manager,  accompanying  us ; 
in  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Oughterard,  and  in- 
spected the  lands  of  Derrada,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whittaker  and  let  to  Mr.  Berndge.  On  the  13th  July 
we  inspected  the  woods  on  Mr.  Burke  s property  m 
the  townland  of  Clooch,  and  then  visited  parts  of  the 
lands  of  Seacor,  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  property ; in  the 
evening  I returned  to  Dublin.  On  Sunday,  the  14th, 
I preceeded  to  London  and  Cooper’s  Hill,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  July. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  I have  not  only 
inspected  the  Knockboy  plantation,  but  that  I have, 
also  seen  a number  of  older  plantations  and  several 
blocks  of  land  which  may  become  available  for  further 
planting  operations,  areas  which  are  situated  at  vary- 
ing distances  from  the  seaboard — that  is  to  say,  from 
nought  to  twenty -five  miles  in  a straight  line.  This 
point  should  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  re- 
marks which  I am  now  about  to  offer  for  the  Board  s 
consideration.  I shall  divide  the  subject  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections : — 

1.  Past  operations  at  Knockboy ; 

2.  Points  to  be  considered  in  ol  anting  in  County 

Galway ; 

3.  Proposals  regarding  future  operations. 


1st. — Fast  Operations  at  Knoclcboy. 

The  general  conditions  of  Knockboy  are  so  well 
known  to-  the  Board,  that  I need  not  enter  into  any 
elaborate  details.  The  property  consists  of  a block 
of  land  914  acres  in  extent,  of  which  about  sixty-two 
acres  are  water.  It  has  a compact  shape,  about  three- 
tenths  of  its  boundary  pointing  to  the  north-west, 
three-tenths  to  the  south-west,  and  four-tenths  to  the 
east.  The  topographical  features  are  as  follows: — A 
hill  of  moderate  height  is  found  in  the  northern  part, 
which  is  connected  by  a ridge  with  a higher  hill  situ- 
ated outside  the  estate.  Knockboy  hill  slopes  down  to 
the  west,  south,  and  east,  the  slope  being  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  thus  producing  various  smaller 
hillocks,  until  it  runs  out  into  bog  up  to 
ten  feet  deep  on  the  south  and  east  boun- 
daries. There  are  several  small  loughs  on  the 

south-west  and  east  boundaries.  The  underlying  rock 
is  granite,  which  appears  in  solid  masses  in  the  more 
elevated  parts,  but  is  generally  broken  up  into  a 
coarse  sand  near  the  surface.  The  soil  is  peaty 
throughout  and  differs  very  considerably  in  depths. 
On  the  slopes  the  peaty  soil  reaches  only  a moderate 
depth,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  everywhere  fit  for 
planting.  On  the  more  level  parts  the  bog  attains 
various  depths  up  to  ten  fc-et,  if  not  more. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  the  immediate  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  Knockboy  is  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
strong  westerly  gales  and  the  accompanying  spray  of 
salt  water.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  top  and 
western  and  south-western  slopes  of  Knockboy  hill, 
but  owing  to  the  moderate  height  of  the  hill,  these 
effects  are  also  visible  on  the  eastern  slope,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent. 

’ Fencing. — The  area  has  been  fenced  in,  the  fencing 
consisting  mostly  of  galvanized  iron  posts  and  wire, 
erected  on  the  Carrimony  system ; the  posts  are  gener- 
ally butted  into  stone.  Part  of  the  fence,  on  the  west, 


consists  of  a turf  dyke  with  two  wires  on  the  top.  r 
understand  that  the  fencing  costs  about  Is.  per  running 
yard. 

Draining. — On  the  slopes,  where  the  peaty  soil  is- 
sh allow,  surface  drains  have  .been  cut,  wherever 
required;  these  drains  are,  naturally,  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  the  area.  On  the  boggy  parts  the  drams, 
are  thirty  feet  apart,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep, 
according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  give  everywhere 
a sufficient  gradient.  The  drainage  water  goes  into- 
the  various  loughs.  The  cost  of  draining  differs  very, 
considerably,  having  ranged  between  ten  and  forty 
shillings  an  acre. 

Planting  operations  were  carried  out  over  the  follow- 
ing areas : — 

Season  1891-’92  about  90  acres. 

1892- ’93  „ 200  „ 

1893- ’94  „ 200  „ 


Total  about,  490  ,, 

A great  variety  of  trees  were  planted,  as 
seen  from  the  following  list:  — 

Broad-Leaved  No.  ot 

Species.  Trees. 


Alder,  black, 

,,  white, 

Ash,  common, 

,,  mountain, 

Beech,  

Birch,  

Buckthorn, 

Chestnut,  Spanish, 

Elder,  

Elm,  

Oak , 

Poplar,  black, 

,,  white  , 

Sycamore,  

Willow,  Gort, 

,,  Huntington, 


...  56,000 
...  57,600 
...  13,500 
...  18,000 
...  11,000 
...  42,500 
...  40,000 
...  1,000 
...  38,900 
...  11,500 
...  3,000 

...  41.400 
...  24,000 
...  60,700 
...  18,500 
...  17,000 


will  b* 


454,600 


Conifers— 

Fir,  Silver,  

Larch,  

Pine,  Austri  an,  

,,  Corsican,  

„ Hooked,  

,,  Maritime  (Pinaster), 

,,  Pumilio,  

,,  Scotch,  

Spruce,  Norway, 

,,  white,  American, 


...  5,000 

...  443,900 
...  35,400 
...  9,000 

...  10,000 

...  3,000 

...  94,400 
...  943,300 
...  419,600 

...  10,000 

! — 1,973,600 


Grand  Total,  2,428,200 


The  planting  was  generally  done  according  to  the 
notching  system,  partly  in  Autumn,  and  part  y 
Spring. 

The  Results  of  Planting  are  so  far  disappointing; 
Beginning  with  the  broad-leaved  species.  I may  3 
that — 


Birch, 

Elder, 

Mountain  Ash, 
Willows, 

Sea  Buckthorn, 


^ are  practically  all  dead. 


The  remaining  broad-leaved  trees  hav®S^20od 
verely,  dying  from  the  top  downwards ; sun  b 
any  are  alive,  and  these  should  be  cut  back  W 
e growing  season  of  1896  commences.  <Jn  y « 
Ider,  here  and  there,  are  doing  well.  Some 
?ech  are  alive,  but  nothing  can  be  expected  0 
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Of  the  Conifers:  — 

Coriscan  Pine,  ) 

Maritime  Pine,  \ are  practically  all  dead. 

Silver  Fir,  J 

Larch  is  dying  down  from  the  top. 

Spruce  is  partly  dead,  still  a good  proportion  is 
alive,  though  most  of  these  look  miserable,  having 
only  the  last  season’s  needles  on.  Only  in  a few  boggy 
parts,  where  grass  grows,  have  they  done  better. 

Austrian  Fine  has  done  fairly  well. 

Scotch  Pine  differs  very  much  in  different  parts. 
In  some  places  they  have  done  fairly  well,  in  others 
they  look  weedy  and  lanky ; still  the  vacancies  are  not 
-very  numerous. 

Mountain  Pines  (Pumilio  as  well  as  Hooked),  have 
■done  best  of  all;  they  look  very  well;  it  should  be 
noted  that  they  have  only  been  planted  lately. 

To  sum  up  So  far  only  Mountain,  Austrian,  and 
Scotch  Pines  have  proved  that  they  will  thrive  in  a 
locality  like  Knockboy.  Of  these  the  Scotch  Pine  is 
the  most  valuable  timber  tree.  Austrian  Pine  comes 
next,  and  the  Mountain  Pine  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  anything  but  shelter  and  finally  firewood.  As 
regards  the  remaining  species  the  experiment  is  not 
conclusive.  As  far  as  I could  observe,  the  various 
works  connected  with  this  plantation  have  been  care- 
fully carried  out  by  the  Forester  in  charge,  but  I 
■could,  of  course,  not  judge  in  how  far  the  plants  had 
suffered  in  transit  before  they  reached  Knockboy  and 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  Forester.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  many  of  the  plants  must  have  arrived 
in  a condition  which  made  them  unfit  to  cope  with 
conditions  so  unfavourable  as  those  found  at  Knock- 
boy. At  least  I cannot  explain  in  anv  other  way  why 
such  species  as  Alder,  Birch,  and  Willow  should  have 
proved  such  failures. 


2nd. — Points  to  he  considered  in  Planting  in  County 
Galway. 

In  considering  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  con- 
tinuing planting  operations  in  a district  like  County 
Oahvay,  three  main  points  require  special  considera- 
tion, and  these  are  : — 


(a.)  The  salt  spray  carried  inland  by  the  sea 
winds ; 

(6.)  The  heavy  westerly  gales  to  which  the  dis- 
trict is  exposed ; 

(c.)  The  boggy  nature  of  the  soil. 


As  regard  the  first  and  second  points,  I arrived  at 
definite  conclusions  during  my  visit  to  Galway.  The 
tnird  point  was  of  a much  more  difficult  nature,  and 
t considered  it  desirable  to  go  and  see  same  older 
plantations  on  bog  lands  of  varying  depth.  For  this 
purpose  I visited  a number  of  places  situated  in  the 
ftortli  of  Germany,  between  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
cuxhaven  on  the  North.  Sea.  There  I examined  planta- 
ions  on  bog  lands  up  to  twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  I 
am  now  in  a position  to  express  a definite  opinion. 


(«■)  The  Salt.  Spray. 

The  strong  westerly  winds  blowing  direct  from  the 
« so  heavily  laden  with  salt  spray,  that  they 
/f  J118?  a most  injurious  effect  upon  the  young  trees 
“osfc  secies.  Indeed,  the  Forester  of  Knockboy  in- 
t.llat>  frequently  after  one  day’s  gale,  the 
fr,°e  0 -J,  Planbs  looked  burned  up.  The  effect  de- 
jt  ; 8 W|th  the  distance  from  the  sea  shore,  so  that 
direct Pr°bar  y nofc  *elt  beyond  live  miles  or  so  in  a 
jr_  .,lne  *roiP  the  sea.  Unfortunately  the  whole  of 
as  thp  °‘V  1S  Sltuatcd  within  that  distance.  As  far 
effect  ■ Present  experiment  goes,  it  appears  that  the 
than  “,n\°re  severe  in  the  case  of  broad-leaved  species, 
SnrucA  ck0nilel’s-,  At  any  rate  °nly  the  Pines  and 
fliience  h,?JnT  to,  haYe  withstood  this  injurious  ia- 
Perienno  * should  not  be  surprised  if  further  ex- 
crorcome  itereAii°*.ur°Vl that  Alder  and  Birch  will  also 
hard  stnvLi  th?  other  timber  trees  will  always  have  a 
such  an  this.  injm%  and  in  parts  to 

of  the  nno«*‘  ’ that  1 consider  profitable  forestry  out 
facing  the  west'ccn  t^  S*°BeS  w*”c'‘  are  immediately 


(6.)  The  Westerly  Gales. 

The  strong  winds  generally  blow  from  a direction 
which  lies  between  south-west  and  north-west,  hence 
woods  growing  on  such  aspects  are  specially  liable  to 
be  thrown  or  crippled  in  their  development.  The 
effect  decreases  on  going  inland  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. I he  conclusion  to  De  drawn  is,  that  immediately 
near  the  sea  shore  profitable  forestry  is  only  possible 
on  slopes  with  an  aspect  between  south-east  and  north- 
east,  and  on  level  land  lying  to  the  east  of  fairly  high 
hiiis.  With  increasing  distance  from  the  coast, 
northern  and  southern  slopes  may  be  added,  and  under 
proper  arangements  also  western  aspects.  Knockboy 
Hill,  being  of  very  moderate  height,  gives  little  pro- 
tection  even  to  ns  eastern  slope.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  JSallinabmch,  already  profitable  forestry  can  bo 
earned  on  in  spite  of  the  westerly  gales,  a fact  which 
is  proved  by  the  fine  woods  (including  Oaks  and  Silver 
1'irs),  winch  have  been  there  produced.  And  on  the 
slopes  running  down  towards  Lough  Corrib,  as  well  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oughterard  generally,  very  promis- 
ing woods  of  various  species,  more  especially  of  Larch, 
Scotch  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir,  have  been  pro- 
duced. 1 

(c.)  The  boggy  nature  of  the  Soil. 

The  soil  throughout  the  Knockboy  estate  may  be  de- 
senbed  as  more  or  less  boggy,  except  small  portions  on 
tUe  lnil  where  the  rock  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
depth  of  bog  varies  from  a few  inches  to  over  ten  feet. 

ar’  ^las  11  been  possible  to  observe  any  decided 
difference  in  the  progress  of  the  young  trees  on  shallow 
and  on  deep  bog.  The  oldest  plantation  is,  however, 
only  four  years  old,  and  this  particular  area  is  exposed 
to  other  very  unfavourable  conditions  described  under 
(a)  and  (h).  Of  the  older  plantations  which  I saw  in 
County  Galway,  none  are  situated  on  deep  bog  land, 
so  that  they  do  not  teach  us  in  how  far  success  on 
deep  bog  may  be  looked  for.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I had  to  look  elsewhere  for  evidence,  and  this 
I found  in  a number  of  bogs  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  There  I visited  more  par- 
ticularly the  reclamation  works  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  bogs  of  Hellwege,  Augustendorf,  and 
Burgrittensen. 


Hellweger  Bog. 

This  bog  has  a depth  of  up  to  twenty-five  feet.  On 
parts  where  the  peat  had  been  cut,  and  the  upper  only 
unfit  for  fuel,  left  on  the  mineral  soil,  I found  very 
flourishing  woods  of  Oak,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Pine.  On 
the  uncut  bog  of  an  original  depth  of  twenty-four  feet, 
wl  ere  draining  operations  were  commenced  nearly 
100  years  ago,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a settlement,  I 
found  very  fine  Spruce  and  Oak  woods.  Both  were 
about  forty-two  years  old,  and  cbe  trees  showed  the 
following  average  dimensions:  — 

Spruce. — Height  54  feet,  diameter =12  inches 
measured  at  4 feet  from  the  ground.  The 
trees  were  straight  and  in  every  wav  well 
grown. 

Oak. — Height  45  feet,  diameter  = 16  inches, 
measured i at  4 feet  from  the  ground,  with 
clean  boles  up  to  23  feet  long. 

I also  found  Apple  trees  close  by  laden  with  fruit. 

All  these  trees  were  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  settlement  on  an  area  which  had  been 
drained  for  a considerable  number  of  years  before  the 
trees  were  planted.  Cattle,  pigs,  geese,  and  fowls 
were  constantly  straying  into  these  woods,  so  that  the 
soil  had  the  benefit  of  their  droppings. 

Here  then  is  an  instance  which  shows  that  good 
trees  can  be  grown  on  bog  land  which  has  been  drained 
for  some  time,  and  which  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
manured. 

Augustendorf er  Bog. 

Of  this  bog  an  area  of  about  2,800  acres  has  been 
planted  up  with  forest  trees. 

The  depth  of  the  bog  ranges  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  its  composition  resembled  in  every  way 
the  deeper  bogs  found  in  County  Galway.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  heather,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  grass.  Under  the  heather  lies  a thin  layer  of 
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Section  ij.  hnmus  produced  by  the  heather,  then  comes  a layer 
— of  light  yellowish  brown  peat  (used  for  the  manufac- 

Appkndix  35.  ture  of  litfcerj}  and  this  goes  gradually  over  into  a 
darker  mass,  which  is  cut  and  used  as  fuel. 

The  process  of  cultivation  was  as  follows: 

The  area  was  drained,  so  that  the  ditches  divided 
it  into  strips  thirty  feet  broad.  The  ditches  on  each 
side  of  the  strips  were  two  feet  deep,  while  the  mam 
ditches  were  of  sufficient  depth  to  carry  off  the  water. 
During  six  years  the  surface  layer  of  the  soil  was 
lightlv  burned,  and  buck  wheat  grown.  After  the 
harvesting  of  the  sixth  crop,  the  ditches  were  deepened 
to  three  feet,  and  each  strip  was  divided  into  two 
fifteen-feet  broad  strips  by  an  additional  ditch.  _ The 
soil  taken  out  of  the  ditches  was  spread  over  the  inter- 
vening areas.  Then  forest  trees  were  planted,  especi- 
ally Oak,  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine;  and  later  on  also, 
Larch,  Weymouth  Pine,,  and  Austrian  Pine,  while 
Birch  appeared  in  large  numbers  from  seed  brought 
by  the  wind. 

'The  first  forest  plantation  was  made  m 1868,  so 
that  it  is  now  twenty-seven  years  old ; the  youngest  is 
eight  years  old. 

These  plantations  did  at  first  very  well,  so  that  very 
promising  results  were  expected.  At  the  age  of  ten  to 
twelve  years,  however,  the  trees  began  to  fall  off,  and 
now  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  must  be  put  down  as  a 
failure.  The  Oaks  have  mostly  disappeared,  and 
those  which  still  exist  are  miserable  specimens  of  the 
species.  The  Spruce  also  has  done  very  badly.  The 
Scotch  Pine  suffers  dreadfully  from  the  leaf-shedding 
disease,  and  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  (he tuna 
buoliana) ; in  a few  places  it  has  done  better,  where 
the  bog  is  less  deep,  but  even  here  it  is  very  branchy. 
Larch  looked  miserable  in  most  parts,  and  only  fairly 
well  in  a few.  Austrian  Pine,  of  which  only  a few 
specimens  existed,  had  done  fairly  well,  but  it  had 
a very  bushy  appearance.  Weymouth  Pine  had,  up 
to  an  age  of  fifteen  years,  done  better  than  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  pines.  Best  of  all  had,  no  doubt, 
done  Birch.  That  tree  was  at  first  cut  away,  because 
it  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  other  species ; now 
it  is  being  sown  in  strips,  to  replace  them,  where  they 
have  failed. 

The  result  of  my  inspection  of  the  Augustendorfer 
bog  is,  that  profitable  forestry  without  artificial 
manuring  is  not  practicable  on  deep  bogs. 

Burgrittensen  Bog. 

I next  visited  this  bog,  where  I was  told  plantations 
have  been  established  on  varying  depths  of  bog-land. 
Here  the  land  had  been  drained  by  ditches  fifteen  feet 
apart,  and  the  species  grown  were  the  same  as  on  the 
Augustendorfer  bog.  The  depth  of  bog  ran  from  per- 
haps eighteen  inches  to  several  feet.  I went  carefully 
through  the  plantations  which  ran  up  to  an  age  of 
about  thirty  years,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
success  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  depth  of  the 
bog.  Wherever  it  was  not  more  than  about  three 
feet,  the  plantations  did  well ; as  soon  as  the  depth 
increased  beyond  a yard,  the  growth  of  the  trees  fell 
off  at  once.  Places  with  a depth  of  four  and  a half 
or  five  feet  could  be  picked  out  at  a glance  by  the  in- 
ferior development  of  the  trees.  This  I consider  a 
very  important  lesson,  which  I learned  on  this  tour. 

As  regards  species,  Burgrittensen  showed  that 
splendid  Oak  can  be  produced  on  bog  not  more  than 
two  feet  deep,  and  fair  Oak  up  to  three  feet  deep,  but 
not  beyond.  Weymouth  Pine  here  also  has  done  par- 
ticularly well;  Scotch  Pine  came  next,  and  then 
Spruce.  Of  Larch  not  much  was  seen  here. 

The  Conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  above  notes 
may  be  thus  worded  : — 

“ On  old  drained  and  manured  bog-lands  profit- 
able forestry  can  be  carried  on,  irrespective  of 
their  depth  ; on  newly  drained  bog-lands  profitable 
forestry  ceases  with  a depth  of  bog  of  about  three 
feet,  unless  such  land  is  manured  or  improved  by 
bringing  mineral  soil  on  to  it." 

' 3rd. — Proposals  regarding  future  Operations. 

(a.)  Knockboy. 

Guided  by  the  considerations  described  .above,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  profitable  forestry, 
as  far  as  the  production  of  timber  is  concerned,  is 
not  likely  to  be  practicable  on  the  Knockboy  estate, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  salt  spray  and  the  strong 


westerly  gales,  but  that  it  is  practicable  a little  further 
away  from  the  western  sea-board,  especially  on  lands 
which  are  somewhat  protected  against  the  severe  gales. 

At  the  same  time,  as  already  a considerable  outlay 
has  been  incurred  at  Knockboy,  I should  not  abandon 
the  experiment,  because,  with  a comparatively  small 
additional  outlay,  final  conclusions  will  be  arrived  at, 
The  land  is  fenced  and  drained,  and  the  re-planting  of 
parts  of  the  area  will  not  cost  much.  Should  the 
production  of  useful  timber  prove  ultimately  impos- 
sible, then,  at  any  rate,  a valuable  shooting  preserve 
will  have  been  established,  which  is  not  unlikely  to 
yield  an  adequate  return  on  the  outlay.  With  ihis 
object  in  view  I should  propose  the  following  opera- 
tions : — 

The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  give  shelter 
against  the  strong  winds,  and  the  accompanying  salt 
spray.  A single  shelter-belt  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  estate  will  not  give  this,  because  it  would  take  a 
great  number  of  years  to  produce  it,  and  then  its 
effect  would  only  reach  a comparatively  short  distance. 
Shelter  must  be  provided  all  over  the  area,  and  this 
had  best  be  done  by  growing  strips  of  suitable  trees, 
at  intervals  of,  say,  ten  feet.  So  far  we  have  no  final 
evidence  which  tree  will  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
but  I think  a trial  should  be  made  with  Birch,  Alder, 
and  Mountain  Pins.  I propose,  therefore,  to  sow 
strips  of  these  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  operations  to 
be  commenced  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  estate, 
and  the  strips  to  run  north  and  south.  As  I believe 
sowings  will  succeed  better  than  planting,  I propose 
that  the  turf  be  lightly  taken  off  in  strips  about  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  broad,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  heather, 
and  that  the  seeds  be  sown  on  these  and  lightly  raked 
in.  Alder  and  Mountain  Pine  should  be  sown  in 
Spring ; Birch  in  Summer,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe. 
The  percentage  of  seeds  of  Birch  and  Alder  which 
germinate  is  small,  hence  they  should  be  sown  rather 
dense.  There  should  be  a number  of  rows  of  Birch, 
Alder,  and  Pine,  each  separately,  so  as  to  see  which 
succeeds  best. 

At  first  only  a limited  area  should  be  thus  treated. 
If  the  experiment  succeeds,  more  valuable  species  can 
be  introduced  between  the  rows,  when  they  have  reached 
a sufficient  height  to  give  the  necessary  shelter, 

Although  I believe  that  sowings  will  succeed  best 
in  this  case,  it  is  desirable  to  make  another  attempt 
with  planting.  I propose,  therefore,  to  plant  a uum- 
of  rows  with  two-year  old  seedlings.  For  this  purpose 
the  plants  should  be  raised  on  a sheltered  spot  in 
specially  prepared  soil,  and,  when  two  years  old, 
planted  out  with  a peg  or  a narrow  long  spade,  so  as 
to  get  their  roots  down  as  deep  as  possible. 

In  the  present  instance  I should  sow  on  bog  of  any 
depth  that  may  come  into  the  way,  as  the  object  is  to 
find  out  by  experiment  what  can  be  done  on  such  land. 
In  the  case  of  any  new  areas  being  taken  up,  I shall 
make  different  proposals. 


(6.)  The  County  of  Galway  generally. 

As  early  as  December-,  1885,  I pointed  out,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  at  the  request  of  the  late  Earl  ol 
Carnarvon,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  that  afforestation 
might  prove  of  great  value  to  Ireland,  and  I shouia 
invite  special  attention  to  pages  23-26  of  » 
pamphlet  (printed  in  January,  1886,  by  Alex,  rhom 
& Co.,  Queen’s  Printers,  Dublin),  where  I have  deal 
with  the  labour  question  in  connection  with  afforesta- 
tion. 

I still  hold  the  views  then  expressed,  and  I am  mor® 
than  ever  convinced  that  afforestation  may  .becom® 
powerful  help  in  settling  the  Irish  land  question. 
the  Government  can  help  in  this  respect,  I propose 
illustrate  in  the  case  of  County  Galway:  — 

The  county  has,  according  to  the  returns  for  r > 
Area  Percentage01 

Lands  under  Crops,  including  Acres.  To,“^  'e 

Meadows,  . • nnn  ' 

Land  under  Grass, 

Land,  Fallow,.  . . . 

Woods  and  Plantations,  25,147 

Turf  Bog,  ....  154,185 
Marsh,  ....  69,074 

Barren  Mountain  Land,  . 261,483 

Water,  Roads,  Fences,  . . 64,136 

Total,  . . 1,502,362 


1-7 
10  3 
4 -6 
17-4 
4-3 
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Land  used  for  Agricultural 
purposes, 

Woods  and  Plantations, 
Waste  Land  generally 
Water,  Roads,  and  Fences,  . 

Total, 


328,337  61-7 

. 25,147  1:7 

. 484,742  32-3 

64,136  4-3 

.1,502.362  100-0 


In  other  words,  484,742  acres,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  county,  consists  of  waste  land  which  gives  very 
little,  or  no  return,  the  only  income  derived  from  it 
consisting  of  shooting  or  low  grazing  rents.  I maintain 
that  a considerable  portion  of  this  area  could  be  used 
more  profitably  by  putting  it  under  forest. 

It  is  generally  argued  against  such  a measure,  that 
the  price  for  timber  already  produced  in  County  Gal- 
way rules  very  low,  and  that  in  consequence  it  does 
not  pay  to  plant.  Such  an  argument  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  result  of  short-sightedness.  As  long  as 
timber  is  brought  into  the  market  in  small  quantities 
and  at  irregular  intervals  in  an  cut  of  the  way  locality, 
fair  prices  cannot  possibly  be  expected,  because  re- 
munerative local  industries  cannot  spring  up.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  large  quantities  are  offered  for  sale 
regularly  every  year,  a steady  trade  in  timber  will 
spring  up,  and  above  all  local  industries  will  develop. 
The  returns  showing  the  imports  of  timber  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  give  their  value  as  about 
£18.000,000  annually.  And,  again,  the  value  of  wood 
pulp  imported  annually  reaches  a large  figux-e  (I  be- 
lieve considerably  over  a million  pounds  in  value). 
Now,  amongst  the  imports  of  timber  are  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  Birch  from  America,  which  is  used  for 
bobbins  and  such  like  articles.  Why  could  they  not 
be  produced  in  a district  like  Galway?  Or,  take 
Spruce  and  Scotch  Pine  of  which  the  wood  pulp  is 
made,  which  comes  from  abroad.  There  is  no  reason 
why  wood  pulp  factories  should  not  spring  up  in  Gal- 
way, especially  where  water  power  is  available,  if  there 
was  an  annual  outturn  of  say  at  least  20,000  tons  of 
Spruce  and  Scotch  Pine  timber.  Again,  the  demand  fox- 
mining  props  in  England  and  Wales  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  prices  are  not  likely  to  remain  always  as 
low  as  they  happen  to  be  at  present.  Nor  are  the  im- 
ports of  large  timber  likely  to  continue  as  freely  and  at 
such  low  rates  as  at  present.  Within  a very  limited 
space  of  time,  the  United  States  of  America  will  want 
every  stick  which  Canada  can  spare,  thus  reducing  the 
imports  into  Britain  by  about  one  and  a half  millions 
of  tons,  while  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
countries  around  the  Baltic  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  send  us  as  much  timber  as  of  late. 

■ On  the  whole  then  I am  more  satisfied  than  ever  that 
afforestation,  if  done  economically  and  judiciously, 
will  pay  in  Ireland,  especially  in  districts  like  County 

A«y’  .ere  water  carriage  is  close  at  hand. 

Afforestation  may  be  undertaken  by  the  State  or 
7 private  persons.  Whether  under  existing  circum- 
stances much  will  be  done  by  the  latter  is  doubtful, 
ecause  times  are  bad,  and  many  private  owners  are 


short  of  cash.  It 


a question  worth  considering, 
advances^16  ^ace  cou^d  n°t  help  by  making  suitable 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  holdings,  the  State,  I 
raaerstand  advances  money  which  is  repaid,  capital 
ln  a number  of  years  by  annual  pay- 
ents  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  advanced.  The 
the^if  Can  do,this  33  reaps  his  first  crop  at 
hancl  to.  \year'  ,In  the  case  of  forests  011  the  other 
hn«e  f returns  do  nofc  commence  until  after  the 
, 3 ^es  of  years,  and  few  proprietors  could 
Se  f™  V/':'  ar'  °”ce  £™  Pet  “”t-  *».y  advance 

fo«  h 01  Planting.  I should,  th.re. 

•dviS  *?. Go™r™™‘  question  whether 

'ewing  coSitions”-g  ^ the  fo1' 

(inV  ^3t  the  amount  advanced  shall  be  sufficient 
p]an™°re)  meefc  the  cost  of  draining,  fencing, 

cent  ^ m!at  thd  ProPrietor  shall  pay  two-a-half  per 
monmtV  8 ra£  at  which  Government  can  borrow 
tioni Tv,  annuaHy  on  such  advance,  until  the  nlanta- 
toaf  _ m,nence  to  yield  a return,  commencing  from 
dentil annual  payment  to  be  raised  suffi- 
period  Si™*7  c’mita1  a,ld  ’"terest  within  a limited 
P d of  t,me-  Example  :-In  the  case  of  a larch  or 


Scotch  pine  plantation,  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  section  B. 

might  be  paid  during  the  first  twenty-five  years ; after  

that  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  until  the  capital  and  APPENDIX  3o' 
interest  are  paid  off. 

(3.)  Government  to  have  a lien  on  the  plantation 
until  the  advance  is  paid  back,  and  consequently  a 
certain  control  over  the  management. 

If  Government  were  willing  to  coxxsider  any  such 
plan  the  details  of  the  scheme  could  easily  be  worked 
out. 

Meanwhile  the  State  might  set  an  example  by  ac- 
quiring suitable  lands,  either  by  purchase  or  on  lease, 
and  putting  them  under  forest.  For  this  purpose  I 
should  propose  Oughterard  as  the  centre  of  operations 
In  that  vicinity  I have  seen  various  blocks  of  waste 
land  fit  for  planting,  and  an  effort  might  be  made  to 
seeux-e  a certain  area,  say  5,000  acres  to  begin  with. 

The  land  need  not  be  in  one  block;  on  tile  contrary, 
it  should  be  composed  of  a number  of  blocks  to  be 
taken  up  where  suitable  land  is  available.  It  would, 
however,  be  advisable  not  to  go  below  a certain  mini- 
mum size  for  each  block,  say  abou't  500  acres. 

Of  the  land  so  secured,  a certain  proportion  would, 
in  all  probability,  consist  of  deep  bog.  In  planting, 
this  should  for  the  present  be  passed  over,  if  more  than 
three  feet  deep,  and  occurring  in  large  patches.  Small 
patches,  up  to  four  or  even  five  feet  deep,  might  be 
planted. 

The  draining  of  the  land  should  be  done  in  strips 
thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  ditches 
should  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  intermediate 
strips,  especially  if  tlxe  soil  so  taken  out  consists  partly 
of  mineral  substances.  Draining  need,  at  the  outset, 
aiot  be  done  deeper  than  two  feet,  and  the  ditches 
should  be  laid  out  systematically  so  that  all  parts  re- 
main accessible.  With  this  end  in  view,  roads  should 
be  laid  out  in  the  first  place,  whenever  possible,  east 
and  west,  and  tlxe  thirty  feet  broad  strips  should  run 
at  right  angles  to  the  roads,  that  is  to  say,  north  and 
south.  Of  course  the  special  configuration  of  the 
groxuxd  may  necessitate  deviations  from  this  plan. 

Assuming  that  a daily  wage  of  2s.  for  a man,  the 
draixxing  should  not  casit  more  than  30s.  an  acre. 

And  intervening  patches  of  deep  bog  may  be  partially 
drained  by  a few  ditches,  so  as  to  prepare  them  fox- 
future  planting,  should  further  experience  be  encourag- 
ing. 

Fencing,  at  Is.  the  running  yard,  may  be  put  down 
at  10s.  an  acre  all  round. 

Draining  and  fencing,  together  equal  about  £2  an 
acre. 

The  details  of  the  planting  as  regards  species  and 
method  cannot  be  given  once  and  for  all ; they  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  situation,  soil,  and  other  coix- 
ditions  in  each  case.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  cost  more  than  £2  an  acre. 

Total  estimated  cost  about  £4  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  supervision  need  not  be  high.  Mr. 

Robertson,  the  Forester  at  Knoc-kboy,  if  transferred 
to  Oughterard,  could  carry  out  the  works  here  con- 
templated, if  occasionally  advised  by  an  expert  of 
wider  experience  than  he  has  as  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
quire. At  the  outset,  however,  a definite  plan  of 
action  for  each  block  should  be  drawn  up. 

The  important  point  as  regards  any  direct  action  on 
the  part  of  Government,  is  that  forests  should  not  be 
created  in  large  blocks,  where  special  forest  labourers 
would  be  required.  What  I am  specially  looking  for 
is  the  establishment  of  moderate  sized  blocks  scattered 
over  the  country,  lying  between  the  cultivated  fields 
and  grazing  grounds  of  the  small  peasantry.  In  the 
latter  case  the  man  who  cultivates  a few  acres  of  land 
has  an  opportunity  of  earning  some  additional  money 
by  working  in  the  plantations  during  winter,  when 
his  fields  do  not  require  his  attention.  This  is  a 
point  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  because  its  realiza- 
tion will  much  contribute  towards  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  it  will  help  to  cut  away  the  ground  under 
the  feet  of  the  political  agitator. 

The  above  is  a short  sketch  of  the  measux-es  which  I 
should  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  If  the  Board  decides  to  take  actios 
on  the  lines  here  indicated,  and  desires  it,  I shall  b* 
happy  to  assist  it  in  drawing  up  a detailed  scheme, 
and  in  advising  it  as  the  work  proceeds. 

W.  Schlic'h 

October,  1895. 

2 TJ 
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APPENDIX  36. 

tjEOTIOfi  B. 

appendix  38.  A Scheme  for  Afforestation. 

(Put  in  by  Thomas  W.  Webber,  Esq.,  late  Forest  Surveyor,  N.W.P.,  India,  and  Member  of  the  Irish 
K J Forestry  Society.) 


1.  Appoint  a Forest  Director  and  staff,  who  will 
be  officers  of  the  State. 

2.  Take  up  from  the  tenants  and  landlords,  say 

20,000  acres  in  each  province,  by  legislation,  out  of 
the  six  millions  in  Ireland  now  lying  waste  or  only 
grazing  one  sheep  to  the  acre.  - 

3.  Employ  those  tenants  in  demarcating  and 
fencing  same,  also  planting  operations. 

4 Divide  the  area  into  divisions  on  the  German 
high  wood  system  of  1,000  acres  each,  with  selected 
centre  for  saw  mill  and  other  timber  industry. 

5.  Plant  on  that  system  at  the  rate  of  two-tenths  or 
one- tenth  every  decennial  period,  making  the  rotation 
50  years  for  larch  and  other  conifers,  and  100  years 
for  saleable  hard  wood  trees,  ash,  sycamore— the  former 
on  rocky  hills,  the  latter  on  plains— and  poplar, 
for  paper  manufacture,  on  wet,  undrained  places. 

6.  Finance  this  expenditure,  not  by  rates  or  public 

grants,  but  on  the  same  principle  that  other  indus- 
trial enterprises  are  financed,  by  borrowing,  on  3 per 
cent,  debentures,  with  Treasury  guarantee,  the  in- 
terest to  be  increased  to  3£  per  cent,  as  soon  as  the 
forests  pay.  , , , , , , . 

7.  As  only  one-fifth  of  the  area  would  be  planted  in 

the  first  decennial  period,  the  money  would  not  be 
required  except  by  slow  degrees.  Some  revenue 
towards  interest  would  at  once  accrue  by  the  issue 
of  licences  to  graze  on  the  unplanted  area  and  to  clear 
away  rubbish  for  firewood.  . . „ . . 

8.  The  State  would  be  the  proprietor  of  the  forests, 
as  security  for  the  advance  to  the  Forest  Office  for 
current  expenses.  The  fact  that  in  Germany  the 
forest,  after  employing  a large  population  on  timber 
industries,  is  returning  a substantial  revenue,  proves 
without  doubt  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  m this 
country.  The  standing  crop  in  Germany  is  valued  at 
900  million  sterling.  In  India  the  forests  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  the  Government  solved  its  diffi- 
culties by  establishing  a Forest  Department  and 


taking  up  the  forests.  The  revenue  now  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  all  expenses  have  been  refunded. 

9.  The  present  lamentable  condition  of  Ireland, 
where  out  of  15  million  acres  only  4-J,  millions  are 
under  cultivation,  is  the  outcome  of  a Free  Trade 
policy  ; but  symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  the 
Labour  Party  is  anxious  to  grow  at  home  both  timber 
and  other  products  of  the  soil,  which  would  give  em- 
ployment to  the  people,  rather  than  purchase  the 
fruit  of  foreign  labour  abroad.  Thus  the  Government 
would,  by  adopting  a fiscal  policy  more  favourable 
to  home  industry,  retain  the  power  of  making  the 
forests  pay  back  the  advances  with  interest.  At 
present  150  millions  is  spent  annually  in  buying 
foreign  products  of  the  soil,  which  could  be  mostly 
produced  at  home. 

10.  The  example  of  all  countries  such  as  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  where  the  forests  are  State  property, 
worked  by  the  State,  points  to  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment is  thus  found  in  winter,  which  keeps  the  people 
at  home.  These  countries  are  prosperous  while  the 
countries  where  the  forests  were  destroyed,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  parts  of  Italy,  and  Ireland  are  miserably 
poor  and  the  population  emigrating.  The  soil  for 
want  of  humus  is  being  exhausted  and  the  fertility 
worked  away.  This  is  shown  by  the  contrast  of  the 
West  of  Ireland  where  there  are  no  trees,  yet  the 
climate  is  damper  and  the  soil  soaked  and  more  un- 
fertile so  than  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Ireland, 
where  the  land  is  drier,  more  sheltered,  and  more 
fertile. 

11.  I consider  that  little  good  can  come  of  relying 
on  private  enterprise,  or  on  county  management,  as 
the  financing  of  forest  schemes  extending  over  several 
centuries  is  a matter  only  for  a State  Department. 

Thomas  W.  Webber. 

Late  Forest  Surveyor,  N.W.P.  India. 
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(Put 


by  Thomas  Adair,  Esq.,  127,  W ellesley-avenue,  Belfast.) 


Historical. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a Committee  to  inquire 
and  report  on  certain  matters  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  Forestry  in  Ireland  raises  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  affecting  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  yet  broached  'by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  It  touches 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  artisan, 
the  mill-owner,  the  builder— indeed,  ultimately  every 
class  in  the  community.  It  does  so  because  it  affects 
industry  in  many  departments ; it  affects  rainfall, 
climate,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  Irish  people.  The  ques- 
tions bearing  on  this  inquiry  m>ay  be  approached 
from  various  standpoints — the  geographical,  topo- 
graphical, scientific,  the  historic,  and  the  industrial, 
none  of  which  should  be  overlooked.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Committee,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  as  regards  tim- 
ber ; the  causes  that  have  led!  to  this  condition  ; the 
scientific  basis  of  afforestation ; the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at — as  shelter,  improvement  of  climate,  in- 
dustries, and,  finally,  the  best  methods  for  carrying 
out  the  aims  of  the  Government,  which  all  must 
pronounce  far-sighted  and  beneficent. 

My  statements  have  special  reference  to  Ulster — 
my  native  province,  with  which  I am  best  acquainted, 
though  what  I have  to  say  will  apply,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 


No  one  travelling  through  Ulster  can  fail  to  l» 
struck  by  a fact  which  has  impressed  itself  on  mj 
mind  from  early  boyhood— the  extreme  bareness  ana 
bleak  character  of  the  landscape,  when  (me  Pas 
from  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns,  the  aimcsa 
entire  absence  of  trees  properly  so  called.  1 d0  ” 
mean  thorn-hedges,  of  which  there  are  usually  so 
when  the  fences  are  not  entirely  of  stone.  I\ 
especially  is  this  true,  and  I had  long  obser 
that  the  absence  of  timber  is  most  observable  in 
Catholic  districts  of  Ireland.  I was  at  first  mean 
to  assign  as  the  cause  the  extreme  poverty  ol 
people,  leading  them  in  bad  years  to  use  uP.8r0  . 
timber  for  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes  m 
farming,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  account 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  , 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Ireland  was 
one  time  a well-wooded  country.  The  peasa  . 
still  dig  up  from  their  bogs  immense  quantities 
roots  of  fir  trees,  which,  from  the  resin  m > 
afford,  in  many  cases,  almost  the  only  light  oi 
poor  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  resin 
preserved  the  roots  of  all  varieties  of  the  P1?  ’ 
all  other  fossil  woods  (except  oak)  have  decay 
almost  entirely.  Near  Castleblayney,  very  ^ 
canoes  have  been  found  cut  out  of  solid  trees, 
paddles  and  all  complete,  as  among  the 
American  Indians.  I have  observed  others  l 
lin,  at  the  International  Exhibition,  and  . . 
seum  of  Antiquities  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
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One  of  them  is  forty-five  feet  long  and  .three  feet 
broad.  At  Annawachy,  on  the  Dundalk  road,  near 
Castleblayney,  I saw,  about  the  year  1855,  a strange 
sight.  The  navvies,  in  making  the  railway  there, 
had  removed  all  the  beg  to  construct  the  embank- 
ment, and  there  were  to  be  seen  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive generations  of  trees — one  growing  apparently 
from  the  roots  of  another.  I examined  these  roots, 
»nd  the  parts  of  the  trunk  above  the  roots  seemed 
jeMuved  by  fire.  This  was  east  of  the  town.  But 
later  it  was  my  privilege  to  examine  a giant  fossil 
oak,  which  had  been  stripped  of  the  peat  in  the  Cur- 
racloghan  Bog,  at  the  foot  of  Dmmmullard  Hill, 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  At  the  base  its  diameter  was 
about  from  five  to  six  feet.  The  roots  had  been  sawn 
off,  and  as  it  extended  diagonally  across  three  bog 
banks,  it  could  not  be  less  than  120  feet  long,  and 
eighty  of  these  were  without  a single  branch.  When 
we  know  that  such  straight,  tall,  and  beautiful  tim- 
ber can  now  be  grown  only  along  with  other  trees, 
this  implies  the  existence  of  a forest  of  such  trees 
growing  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill,  for,  as 
the  tree  had  its  root  originally  attached,  it  could 
not  have  been  easily  floated  to  where  it  lay.  In  the 
Canadian  section  of  tire  Irish  International  Exhibi- 
tion is  part  of  a tree  six  feet  in  diameter  at  200 
feet  from  the  root,  where  it  was  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter. This  tree  was  350  feet  high.  Now,  this  Irish 
fossil  oak  was  not  so  gigantic,  but  in  fair  propor- 
tion it  may  have  been  from  130  to  150  feet  high. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  at 
one  time  well-wooded,  even  more  so  than  England  or 
Scotland  at  present.  Why,  then,  this  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  timber  trees  ? To  discover  the  real  cause  we 
must  go  back  to  a period  somewhat  antedating  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  abundant  woods  and  forests  of  Ire- 
land being  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
plete military  conquest  of  the  country,  we  read  that 
an  order  was  issued  for  the  cutting  down  of  these 
forests,  which  were  said  to  afford  a too  ready  shelter 
“for  the  wolf  and  the  wood  kerne.1’  This  work  was 
done  so  completely  in  the  country  districts  that  little 
remained,  save  some  “lone  trees,”  or  “bushes,” 
which  the  imaginative  Celtic  people  assigned  as  the 
abode  of  the  fairies  or  “good  people,”  and  to  this 
day  it  is  regarded  as  unlucky  to  disturb  one  of 
these  last  survivals  of  the  general  destruction  of 
woods  in  Ulster  by  orders  from  England.  Thus  the 
predominant  partner  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
loss  of  the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland  in  later  years, 
but  also  for  the  generally  bare  and  bleak  character 
of  our  landscapes  and  countrysides. 


I have  alluded  to  the  great  bareness  of  the  Catho- 
lic districts.  A friend  of  mine  has  kindly  placed  at 
my  service  valuable  information  bearing  on  this 
point.  His  father  had  preserved  many  old  leases 
issued  to  his  ancestors  subsequent  to  the  plantation 
period.  These  leases  imposed  certain  conditions  upon 
the  grantees,  among  others  the  planting  of  timber, 
the  various  kinds  being  specified  ; also  strict  regula- 
tions as  to  the  preservation  of  this  timber.  Now,  we 
know  that  the  condition  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  prohibited  the  “ undertakers,”  or  landlords, 
who  received  grants  of  land  on  the  estates  lately  con- 
fiscated by  the  Crown,  from  leasing  to  Catholics 
under  the  heavy  penalty  of  having  the  grants  with- 
drawn; so  there  were  no  such  “estates”  or  leases 
granted  to  the  mere  Irish  Catholics,  or  rebels.  The 
late  Mr.  Peden,  Petty  Sessions  Clerk  at  Temple- 
patrick,  informs  us  that  this  rule  was  strictly  ear- 
ned out  only  on  one  estate  in  Antrim,  that  of  Lord 
empletown,  where,  in  Mr.  Peden’s  day,  there  were 
11  Uatholie  tenants.  But  the  “undertakers,”  who 
g°t  2,000  and  1,500  acres  from  the  Crown,  soon 
ound  it  impossible  to  let  all  their  lands  to  Protes- 
a,  ’ ay*d  got  into  the  habit  of  letting  to  the  origi- 
1 t » 'C  people  of  Ulster,  but  giving  them  no 
i or  leases,  only  tenancies  at  will.  Had 

* panted,  it  might  have  led  to  the  for- 
^ re  °j  their  own  estates.  Hence  the  absence  of 
ter  f generally  bleak  and  depressing  charac- 

districtsS  6 *aC0  t^le  country  in  these  purely  Catholic 


SnUcl1  ^urs  to  me  as  I write.  It  is  the  Baro 
the  111  bounty  Monaghan,  on  the  estate 

fortunate  Upnr?f  ?tth’  origiually  granted  to  the  t 
beth  Essex,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli: 

'°ee  lrench’s  Realities  of  Irish  Life.)  I 


miles  along  the  Dundalk  road  from  Castleblayney, 
one  could  not  see  (1853)  a single  tree  on  any  farm. 
It  was  all  bleak,  bare,  and  treeless.  Indeed,  at  one 
point  in  the  road  is  a place — then  of  evil  repute — 
called  “ Fedher  N.a  Buish,”  probably  at  one  time 
the  abode  of  a man  called  Peter,  who  lived  at  the 
bush,  so  that  a single  large  and  ancient  bush  became 
a landmark  in  the  district.  Such  was  the  desolation 
wrought  by  the  vile  policy  adopted  towards  Ireland 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  con- 
tinued, unhappily,  by  force  of  habit,  into  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

And,  in  regard  to  the  native  Celtic  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  lone  bushes  and  trees,  it  is  in  it- 
self a very  interesting  fact,  a revelation  of  character. 
But  whence  this  reverence  came  and  the  fairy  le- 
gends, I have  never  been  fully  able  to  learn.  That 
their  English  conquerors  had  ruthlessly  destroyed 
almost  the  last  vestiges  of  their  ancient  forests  and 
trees  may  have  aroused  a certain  sympathy  for  the 
last  of  a noble  race  ; but  why  the  fairy  element  should 
come  into  it  is  a different  thing,  and,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely ancient,  it  probably  extends  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Druids.  I shall  return  to  this  when 
examining  the  influence  of  trees  and  woods  upon 
climate,  when  we  may  discover  the  true  origin  of 
these  fairy  legends. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  our  trees  and  forests 
has  had  some  very  injurious  effects  on  our  country. 
It  has  been  morally  depressing,  also  physically  so, 
as,  by  giving  us  cloudy  weather,  it  has  interfered 
with  crops,  owing  to  incessant  clouds  and  rain,  and 
so  deprived  us  of  the  sunshine  so  essential  to  sound 
physical  health  and  the  joy  of  life.  And  this  joy  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  Irish  people 
as  in  all  the  races  of  the  sunny  lands  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  it  has  almost  departed  from  amongst 
us,  with  the  constant  tide  of  emigration  to  other 
lands  across  the  seas.  And  so  carelessly  was  this 
destruction  accomplished,  that  to  it  is  largely  due 
the  immense  peat  bogs  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
— trees  cut  or  burned  down,  and,  falling  where  they 
grew,  dammed  up  the  natural  water  channels  and 
flooded  large  tracts  of  low-lying  land,  where  grew 
sphagnum  and  other  mosses  and  coarse  grasses,  the 
basis  of  our  bogs  or  peat  mosses.  (See  Geiltie’s 
Geology.) 

Then,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  the  periodical 
flooding  caused  by  the  Upper  Bann  and  other  rivers 
is  traceable  to  the  same  source. 

Many  Irish  landlords,  before  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  carrying  out  a system  of  leases  in  accordance 
with  the  Plantation  Settlement,  made  provision  on 
their  estates  for  nurseries  of  young  trees,  and  lat- 
terly quicks  and  saplings  were  sometimes  supplied 
even  to  tenants  -at  will ; but  since  the  landlords  be- 
came mere  rent-chargers,  this  kindly  interest  in  the 
tenants  has  largely  disappeared ; also  estate  plough- 
ing matches,  aids  to  building  and  drainage  opera- 
tions. Vesting  orders  made  out  to  the  new  peasant 
proprietors — some  of  them,  indeed  most,  ignorant  of 
the  importance  of  trees  and  plantations,  and  very 
anxious  to  use  their  newly-found  liberty — have  often 
made  short  work  of  all  valuable  timber  on  the  farms. 
Oppressed  .and  harassed  as  they  were  under  the  old 
regime  by  office  regulations,  they  have  rushed  to  the 
other  extreme  of  wanton  destruction — some  for  a 
ready  supply  of  fuel,  some  for  a little  ready  money, 
and  others  for  making  ploughs,  gates,  harrows,  and 
farm  implements.  All  this  will  now  complete  the 
work  so  ruthlessly  carried  on  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  The  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  smaller  peat  bogs  in  most  of  our  northern 
counties  is  very  unfavourable  to  growing  timber, 
especially  where  the  price  of  coal  is  high.  This  sort 
of  thing  points  to  the  great  need  of  strict  rules  for 
the  preservation  of  existing  timber,  or  at  least  for 
replanting'  where  trees  are  cut  down.  This  is  en- 
tirely in  the  public  interest. 

THE  REAFFORESTATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Rainfall  and  Improvement  of  Climate. 

An  important  purpose  served  by  planting  trees  is 
the  improvement  of  climate.  This  arises  from  a 
modification  of  the  rainfall,  and  a better  and  more 
equable  distribution  of  the  showers.  To  many  this 
seems  absurd ; indeed,  there  are  people  I have  met 
who  regard  the  idea  as  preposterous,  or  even  blasphe- 
mous, an  unrighteous  interference  with  the  ways 
2 TJ  2 
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of  Providence,  who  “ sends  His  rain  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust.”  But  these  people  should  equally  object 
to  doctors  when  children  are  ill,  or  to  the  man  who 
brings  water  to  put  out  the  fire  threatening  to  burn 
up  his  house. 

In  Africa  and  the  tropics,  so  important  is  ram, 
that  among  the  natives  there  have  always  been 
11  medicine  men”  or  ‘ rain-makers,”  and  they  are 
well  paid  for  the  business.  The  more  advanced  Yan- 
kee proposes  firing  cannon  at  the  clouds.  But  I trust 
I am  not  to  be  classed  among  these. 

The  rainfall  and  sunshine  of  any  country  depend 
on  natural  laws  as  strict  and  fixed  as  may  be.  All 
depends  on  the  conditions.  Nature  has  already  done 
most  of  the  work  herself,  but  has  still  left  something 
that  man  can  do  to  improve  his  surroundings. 

Ireland  has  a moist  climate,  lying  as  it  does  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  western,  northern,  and  southern 
counties  are  much  wetter  than  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties.  More  rain  falls  in  mountainous 
and  elevated  districts  than  on  those  lower,  as  in 
plains.  Where  any  district  of  country  is  sheltered 
by  mountains,  the  rainfall  is  usually  less  as  is  the 
case  among  the  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire. 
The  mountains  of  South  Wales  catch  the  rain  clouds 
and  empty  them  of  their  rain.  For  the  same  reason, 
West  Down  is  comparatively  dry,  if  not  the  driest 
in  Ulster,  because  of  the  Mourne  range.  There  are 
rainless  districts  in  Egypt,  Mexico  and  Peru,  for 
the  same  reason. 

Now  why  should  mountains  and  high  hills  draw 
the  rain  clouds?  Because  they  are  nearer  these 
clouds,  and,  for  that  reason,  serve  as  conductors  for 
the  lightning  in  thunder  storms.  These  are  usually 
attended  by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  electric 
fluid  is  one  of  the  main  agents  in  bringing  down  the 
rain.  The  small  vesicles  of  watery  vapour  are  kept 
apart  by  it  until  it  discharges  into  the  mountain, 
if  near  enough,  when  great  rain-drops  are  formed 
at  once,  and  if  the  discharge  be  very  violent,  these 
drops  often  become  hail,  sometimes  of  great  size,  as 
at  Lenaderg  and  Dromore  in  County  Down  (July, 
1907),  where  the  hailstones  were  as  large  as  pigeons' 
eggs,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  glass  of  conser- 
vatories and  weaving  sheds.  The  thunder  and  hail 
are  due  to  the  sudden  collapse  of  clouds,  in  this 
way  causing  a temporary  vacuum,  and  therefore 
great  cold  in  some  cases.  The  cold  can  be  seen  first 
causing  fog  in  the  exhausting  receiver  of  an  air 
pump.  The  thermometer  inside  is  seen  to  fall  more 
and  more  as  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  the  receiver, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  remaining  air. 

But  there  are  some  other  important  points,  and  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  great  importance  of  trees  as 
affecting  rainfall,  we  cannot  afiord  to  overlook  them. 
Clouds  are  seen  clinging  to  mountains.  We  say  the 
rain  is  near — that  is,  the  clouds  are  low  and  heavy, 
being  full  of  rain.  But  if  the  mountain  top,  say  of 
Slieve  Donard,  is  clear,  we  say  it  will  be  a fair  day 
at  Newcastle.  Then  the  clouds  are  high  and  light 
having  little  if  any  rain  to  fall  in  them.  Why 
should  this  be  so?  After  a fine,  warm  day  in  sum- 
mer, we  see  heavy  dews  in  the  morning.  Where  has 
the  water'  come  from  ? From  the  moist  warm  air-, 
because  the  earth  has  oooled.  No  dew  falls  where 
there  is  no  grass  or  growing  plants,  because  the 
pointed  grass  aids  the  cooling  process,  and  therefore 
the  falling  of  the  dew.  Apply  this  to  the  mountains. 
Its  top  is  cold,  the  cloud  over  it  is  cooled,  descends 
into  striking  distance,  and  the  rain  falls  in  abund- 
ance. Were  the  mountain  top  hot,  the  cloud  would 
be  driven  higher,  and  no  rain  would  fall. 

We  now  come  to  the  trees.  They  afford  shade  to 
the  earth,  .and  so  keep  it  moist  and  cool.  But  the 
great  evaporation  from  their  myriad  leaves  is  atten- 
ded by  cold  (water  becoming  watery  vapour,  unseen, 
and  therefore  really  in  gaseous  form).  When  snow 
and  salt  melt,  two  solids  become  liquid  and  there 
is  great  cold,  from  the  absorption  by  the  liquid  of 
the  sensible  heat  which  becomes  latent.  The  same 
is  true  when  water  becomes  steam,  the  gaseous  form 
of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  gas  becomes 
liquid,  or  any  liquid  becomes  a solid  body,  latent 
heat  is  given  out  by  the  gas  or  liquid.  It  becomes 
sensible.  We  find  it  much  warmer  when  it  freezes 
than  when  it  thaws. 

Now  we  shall  return  to  the  trees.  They  keep  the 
earth  cool,  and  are  probably  themselves  cooler  still. 
They,  too,  like  the  grass  points  drawing  the  dew, 
draw  the  rain  clouds  nearer ; without  them  the 


clouds  would  remain  higher.  Both  mountains  and 
trees  favour  rainfall,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
India  has  long  been  subject  to  terrible  famines  due 
to  the  destruction  of  trees  by  an  ignorant  and  poor 
people — the  ryots.  Fuel  is  scarce,  and,  just  as  in 
Rathlin  Island,  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  they 
are  too  poor  to  buy  coal,  dried  cow-dung  is  largely 
used  as  fuel.  There  is  a famine  in  India  as  there 
is  no  rain  over  the  great  plains,  and  there  is  no 
rain  because  there  are  no  trees,  or  not  enough  trees. 
Over  enormous  tracts,  the  heated  atmosphere  rises 
like  a sirocco,  often  attended  by  mirage,  into  the 
upper  air.  The  kindly  clouds  are  thus  dispelled— 
chased  away.  No  rain  falls  for  months,  and  there 
are  little  or  no  crops,  save  where  there  are  wells  to 
irrigate  them. 

Now,  happily,  we  have  no  scarcity  of  rain  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  the  other  way.  Some  years  ago,  at  Dun- 
arnon,  in  Belfast,  the  residence  of  my  friend  the 
late  James  Johnston,  J.P.,  there  were  present  the 
late  Mr.  M.  McCartan,  M.P.  ; T.  P.  O’Connor, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  M.P.,  one  of  the 
members  for  Islington.  Mr.  Lough  strongly  advo- 
cated the  reafforestation  of  Ireland.  I replied  then: 
“ I fear  it  would  make  matters  worse.  It  might 
only  increase  the  rainfall.”  And  there  the  matter 
ended.  But  the  truth  is,  the  effect  of  timber,  of 
woods  and  forests  is  not  to  increase  the  rainfall, 
but  to  alter  its  distribution.  If  more  rain  falls  in 
one  place,  less  will  fall  in  another.  The  level  plains 
get  too  little,  also  the  bare  hills.  The  mountainous 
.and  well-wooded  places  get  over  much. 

During  this  summer  (1907),  my  attention  was 
greatly  drawn  to  this  subject.  Travelling  through 
places  where  heavy  rains  had  fallen,  we  suddenly 
came  on  the  rest  of  our  road  quite  dry.  How  was 
this?  We  know  now.  In  the  end  of  June,  a friend 
lost  a large  part  of  eighteen  acres  of  excellent  flax 
on  his  farm  in  County  Armagh  from  a violent  hail- 
shower  lasting  an  hour  or  more.  The  County  Ar- 
magh, originally  planted  from  England,  is  fairly 
well  wooded.  In  this  case,  the  district  was  getting 
more  than  its  share  of  electrical  discharges,  because 
of  its  trees.  So  also  of  Dromore  and  Lenaderg,  in 
County  Down,  where  there  was  a sort  of  ice  ava- 
ls,nch  in  the  month  of  July. 

Travelling  by  the  foot  of  Deehommed  Mountain 
(1.050  feet)  in  South  Down  in  the  end  of  June,  at 
Moneysland  and  Closkelt,  we  arrived  after  a great 
hail  shower.  Immense  drills  of  hailstones  lay  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  This  was  due  to  the  moun- 


tain. Had  part  of  the  electrical  discharge  been 
drawn  off  by  other  places,  before  the  clouds  reached 
Deehommed,  there  might  have  been  merely  a heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  no  hail  at  all.  All  was  dis- 
charged by  the  mountain  intensely  and  violently, 
converting  the  kindly  warm  rain  into  destructive 
hail.  This  heavy  hail-storm  was  followed  by  much 
brilliant  sunshine,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

In  tlie  year  1853,  we  travelled  along  the  Dundalk 
road  through  the  bare  and  bleak  barony  of  Farney 
(already  mentioned),  to  Black  Rock,  near  Dundalk. 
The  day  before  there  had  been  a most  destructive 
hail-shower.  We  saw  signs  of  it  on  all  sides,  p>e 
leaves  all  beaten  off  the  growing  potatoes,  leaving 
bare  stalks,  and  the  young  cabbage  plants  all  des- 
troyed and  cut  away  by  the  hailstones,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  “ kail  runts  ” for  the  poor  small  fa™® 
of  the  district.  It  was  treeless,  but  there  were  otnei 
elements  in  the  case.  It  was  high  and  rocky,  wi 
much  bog,  and  therefore  cold.  Two  or  three  child 
had  been  killed  by  tire  hail,  being  unable  to  reach  a J 
shelter  in  time.  The  ravages  once  begun,  extenaea 
into  adjoining  districts.  Not  till  we  reached  Oas 
town  near  Dundalk,  did  the  disastrous  effects  o 
this  storm  end,  reminding  one  of  the  spread  o 
ranching  disturbances  in  the  West  from  certain 
great  storm  centres  at  present.  . ,■ 

Dui'ing  this  summer,  I was  having  a longer  ' 
day  than  usual,  and  when  one’s  curiosity  is  ar0“  ’ 
it  is  indeed  wonderful  how  much  more  one  ca  ^ 
and  observe  to  some  purpose  than  at  other  times-  - 
Parkmount,  near  Banbridge,  there  is  a gooa  ‘ 
of  timber.  I was  often  struck  by  the  curious  la 
a fine  rain  falling  at  the  house  and  in  the  gro  ’ 
and  its  ceasing  entirely  on  our  leaving  the  ^ 
and  reaching  the  open  oountry.  On  Sunday,  ^ 
September,  when  going  to  church  at  . al  ^n.  Jj 
along  the  Bann  side,  it  rained  a fine  ram  on 
long  as  we  remained  among  Mr.  Crawfords 
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.at  Ballievy ; I told  my  companion  there  would  be 
no  rain  when  we  left  the  plantations,  and  it  was  so. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  fact  I observed  at  the 
Knock  Iveagh  Hill.  We  had.  driven  out  from 
Monteith  by  the  Rathfriland  road  from  Banbridge. 
We  reached  May’s  corner  Post  Office  at  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  road,  nearly  Tinder  the  hill. 
Par  away  to  the  south-east  lay  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains, capped  with  clouds  and  silvery  mist.  Now, 
it  soon  became  evident  from  the  troubled  sky  that 
the  hill,  not  a very  high  one — it  is  only  785  feet — 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  mountains,  and  was  ne- 
gotiating a heavy  shower.  The  frightened  birds  fled 
westwards  to  the  light,  to  avoid  the  storm.  But  it 
was  not  very  successful.  A few  drops  fell  on  us  when 
returning.  Had  the  hill  been  clothed  with  such  trees 
as  tall  Scotch  firs,  it  would  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  doing  its  works. 

I have  referred  to  the  fairy  romances  regarding 
strange  spirits  frequenting  ancient  “ f orths  ” and 
hill  tops  in  great  numbers,  a part  of  the  Druidic 
lore  of  Ireland,  because  it  is  the  tops  of  hills  and 
mountains  that  mostly  bring  down  the  kindly  rains. 
The  electric  discharges  and  the  attraction  of  clouds 
by  mountains  and  tree-clad  hill-tops  are  the  bene- 
ficent fairies  or  “ good  people,”  hard  at  work 
attracting  the  clouds  and  bringing  down  the  rain. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  it,  how  scarce  the  fairies  are 
becoming  from  day  to  day.  They  and  the  lively 
imagination  that  created  them  seem  to  be  vanishing 
with  our  young  emigrants  across  l lie  wild  Atlantic. 
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gested  Districts  Boards  and  ranching  disturbances,  seotion 
very  pathetic  and  well-intentioned,  but  not  altogether  — 
wise.  If  the  lost  woollen  industries  are  to  be  re-  ApPENDrx 
covered — and  why  not? — we  would  need  wool  and 
many  sheep  farms  to  supply  it.  And  so  of  cattle, 
the  raw  material  of  many  other  industries,  if  slaugh- 
tered at  home.  Often  there  is  much  short-sightedness 
and  want  of  thought  in  the  present  agitation.  In 
a well-ordered  community,  everybody  should  be  free  to 
live.  I would  therefore  impress  on  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  great  moral  maxim  of  Ulster,  “ Live  and 
let  live.”  Mr.  Parnell  thought  there  should  be  room 
in  Ireland  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Irishmen, 

Irish  labourers,  .artisans,  peasant  farmers,  and,  I 
would  add,  even  attenuated  Irish  landlords  with  the 
capital  values  of  their  landed  estates  in  their  pockets. 

Ireland  cannot  afford  to  frighten  away  all  capital 
and  intelligence  from  the  country,  especially  Irish 
capital,  much  of  it  in  the  hands  of  clever  men — 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  And  there  might  be 
room,  under  the  new  regime  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, for  even  a few  decent  graziers  and  ranchers. 

There  is,  indeed,  a gleam  of  hope,  therefore,  ■ ven  if, 
for  the  present,  it  be  a little  deferred,  for  these  poor 
congested  regions  in  the  general  reafforestation  of 
these  poor  and  wild  districts  of  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Ireland.  Without  the  potato  they  cannot 
live,  but  the  potato  has  failed  them  so  often,  it  is 
high  time  its  cultivation  were  discontinued  there, 
for  it  fails  them  three  years  in  every  four.  Why  not 
try  fruit  farming  instead  (the  fruit,  jam,  and  con- 
serve industry  would  employ  many  hands),  or  fish- 
curing and  bacon  factories? 


And  here  arises  a matter  of  some  interest  and 
moment.  A gentleman  to  whom  I explained  the 
importance  of  rainfall,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 
take  a large  view  of  things,  makes  the  following 
suggestion : “If,  as  you  say,  the  rainfall  is  so  much 
heavier  on  the  north,  south,  .and  west  coasts  of  Ire- 
land, then  why  not  increase  the  rainfall  there 
where  the  land  is  poor,  mountainous  and  bad,  and 
very  little  of  it  worth  cultivating  ? Why  not  plant  the 
highlands  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Kerry,  West  Cork, 
and  North  Antrim,  and  other  such  districts,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  might  get  less  rain  and  more 
sunshine?” 


Now  the  average  rainfall  varies  from  25  inches 
on  the  east  coast  to  35  inches  on  the  western  sea- 
board ; but  in  many  places,  mostly  mountainous 
and  near  the  sea,  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  what  my  friend  says  is  true  to  a 
great  extent.  Much  of  the  land  in  these  congested 
districts  is  hardly  worth  cultivating.  Certainly, 
Englishmen  and  shrewd,  and  canny  Scotchmen  would 
not  attempt  to  cultivate  it.  And  but  for  the  land 
hunger,  it  would  not  be  farmed  even  in  Ireland, 
the  holdings  are  usually  not  economic  as  a decent 
livelihood  cannot  be  had  from  them.  They  are  in- 
habited largely  by  migratory  labourers  going  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Now,  what  advantages  would  it 
f'kLt0  conver*'  bheee  districts  into  forests  of  good 
timber?  Many  every  way.  Presently,  it  would  give 
much  needed  employment  in  fencing,  planting  and 
_ ln®lnS  out  these  national  forests.  And  this 
ould  last  for  some  years.  The  increased  rainfall 
ouia  supply  good  water-power,  especially  with  im- 
**g  reservoirs,  and,  as  the  natural  tendency 
nnt  f6Se  . sfcricts  is  towards  labour  and  wages,  and 
thev  ™ln^>  these  congested  districts — the  wages 
com6  bG1Ug  1?wer  and  tempting  capital — might  te- 
0 great  industrial  centres.  The  water-power 
trip  easily  b®  converted  by  dynamos  into  the  elec- 
tor ,,^Urren^  readjly  transferable  to  suitable  sites 
owno,-ritUS  manufactures.  I would  not  disturb  the 
great  n° VaUyi  sPla^  economic  patch  of  land  in  these 
wonl3  atlonal  forests,  for  the  good  supply  of  timber 
the  ,iiff°°n  burnish  employment  to  some  members  of 
eh*\vhfevpre  q ^a’,dNes,  as  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
less  i !'10usands  of  these  practically  land- 
hit  i cm  „ 80016  °f  them  now  bordering  on  desti- 

cessive  nl? . a source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  suc- 

dastrial  Work1^^’  J?ight  find  el?Ployment  in  in- 

very  ' , , sufficiently  remunerative  to  make  them 

made  bv^  \S  Ire^and  spring  from  the  attempts 
Payment  fnra  stafcesmen  and  others  to  find  cm- 
is  evidentlv  , • ?uf.  P^P16  in  tilling  the  land.  This 
- < violation  of  natural  law.  Hence  Con- 


Shelter. 

Another  of  the  great  purposes  of  tree  planting  is 
shelter.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  much  more 
productive  are  fields  sheltered  from  winds  than  the 
same  class  of  soil  in  exposed  positions.  Of  course 
all  can  appreciate  the  utility  of  shelter  for  a dwel- 
linghouse  and  farm  buildings  in  storms.  But  the 
shelter  I mean  is  that  afforded  to  the  growing  crops, 
especially  in  the  spring.  Sheltered  valleys  are  more 
desirable  for  farming  than  bleak  hill-sides.  Of 
course,  Nature,  through  long  years  of  luxurious  vege- 
table growth,  has  supplied  valley  farms,  especially 
those  facing  the  south  and  south-west,  with  soils 
more  rich  in  humus,  and  generally  more  fertile.  As 
a compensation,  in  winter,  the  frosts  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  soils  at  a greater  elevation,  and  especi- 
ally those  facing  the  north  and  north-west.  These 
places  have,  perhaps,  deeper  soils,  but  are  less  rich 
in  humus,  and  those  valuable  elements  required  by 
all  growing  farm  crops.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
fertility  in  valleys  and  sheltered  places  is  the  greater 
amount  of  heat  ’n  the  soil  increased  by  its  darker 
colour.  On  high,  'bare  hills  the  strong  winds  carry 
off  the  surface-heat  produced  by  the  sun’s  rays,  so 
that  vegetation  is  slower,  and  usually  the  harvest  is 
later  in  these  places. 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Samuel  McCurdy  Greer, 
writing  in  the  Londonderry  Standard,  stated  that, 
owing  to  his  having  planted  trees  so  as  to  shelter 
certain  high  and  bare  farms  of  his  in  Co.  Donegal, 
the  produce  of  the  fields  had  increased  after  some 
years  in  a ration  of  10  to  6,  i.e.,  sixty-six  per  cent. 
This  gives  the  farmers  a proper  idea  of  the  great 
importance  of  shelter  to  their  fields  and  farms. 

And  Ireland,  being  at  all  times  a great  stock 
raising  country,  of  no  less  importance  is  the  shade 
of  trees  to  cattle  pursued  by  vicious  flies  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  A couple  of  good  umbrageous  shelter 
trees  planted  in  the  oomers  of  grazing  fields  are 
indeed  a harbour  of  refuge  to  all  cattle  irritated  by 
these  noxious  flies.  The  health  of  cows  in  calf  is 
thereby  uninjured,  and  many  eggs  and  larvse,  as 
those  of  the  bott  fly,  prevented  finding  a lodgment 
in  the  stomachs  and  hides  of  cattle. 

In  ancient  Ireland,  well-wooded,  and  therefore 
watered,  as  it  admittedly  was,  the  benign  influenee 
of  trees  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  observed 
in  pre-Christian  times.  The  Druid  priests  were 
versed  in  many  natural  sciences.  They  were  indeed 
accurate  observers  of  natural  phenomena,  especially 
all  those  having  to  do  with  sunshine  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  they  worshipped,  and  therefore  of 
plant  growth  and  vegetation,  the  sheltering  influence 
of  trees  causing  greater  luxuriance  in  all  gardens 
and  fields  protected  by  them.  Hence  among  the 
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Section  B ancient  Irish  arose  the  belief  in  fairies  (benign  and  ^ gbst>1Tifere  ^re^^owever,  many  ^beautiful 
section  B k.ndly  influ6nces)  ^ciated  with  trees  whose  pro-  ^"^^Xch  do  not  overhang  gardens,  e.g, 
appendix  31  tectors  they  became,  so  that  any  man  mjming  upright  yews,  the  most  ancient  of  all  Irish 

tree  they  regarded  as  accursed  and  pursued  by  an  P 2 h only  one  known  to  ancient 

evil  destiny.  Such  I believe  to  be  the  originofthe  tr^  bemg^ino^a  ^ ^ so  called  from  its 

fairy  legendary  lore  regarding  lone  trees  and  bushes  JndCTit’vevra  (“  Yure  Kin  Tragh,”  the  town  of  the 

There  are  in  many  parts  of  Ulster  what  are  called  vew  trees  at  the  head  of  the  strand).  From  the 

“windy  gaps.”  The  words  have  become  in  some  'right  yew  were  made  the  long  and  cros3  bows  of 

places  the  name  of  the  locality.  All  such  gaps  ^ men  wll0  fought  at  Cre?y  and.  Agmcourt,  and 

should  be  filled  by  pretty  large  plantations  of  shelter  h famed  in  the  ballads  of  that  good  old  Saxon 

trees  , . knidit,  Robin  Hood.  In  Ireland,  unhappily,  this 

The  county  of  Down  is  so  called  from  tlieshape  of  ^m^’clesiastical  tree  has  long  been  associated 

its  low,  round  hills  (dunes).  In  County  Monaghan  with  graveyards.  There  are,  however,  other  kindi-^ 

though  in  the  same  clay  slate  formation,  the  hills  t Bvarieties  of  the  cypress,  asthe  deodar,  which 

ar»  different,  being  higher.  This  arises  from  ...  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  m eight 


are  different,  being  higher-.  This  arises  from  attain  a height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  m eight 
geological  causes.  In  several  counties  inland,  I 0J,  nine  years.  There  is  a garden  I know  where 

have,  from  the  same  cause,  observed  a tendency  of  these  upright  specimens  of  shelter  trees  break  the 

the  hills  to  be  more  elongated,  with  an  oval  section  northern  and  eastern  blasts,  where  flowers  and  fruit 

in  length,  and  that  many  of  them  inn  parallel  to  are  abundant.  In  County  Down  many  ancient 

one  another,  leaving  deep  valleys  between.  This  houses  and  cottages  have  got  one  or  two  M these 

conformation  affords  great  facilities  for  planting  the  ancient  upright  Irish  yews  growing  at  the  northern 

gaps  or  entrances  into  these  districts  with  trees  to  and  exposed  comer  of  the  house,  so  protecting  the 

afford  shelter.  This  is  for  the  general  good,  and  porch  from  the  wintry  blast.  These  are  usually  twenty 


quite  independent  or  planting  on  smgre  *«■«*»•  v,re  feet  high.  It  is  sombre,  but  the  cottager  relieves 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  generally  south-  that  by  bright  red  or  white  roses  and  succession  beds 

west,  can  easily  be  recognised  by  the  lean  of  the  o{  pblox  or  stock  planted  near  the  bottom  of  the 

tree  tops  in  every  district,  and  invariably  the  trees.  -phe  effect  is  pleasing,  and  then  in  oeptem- 


northern  side  from  the  growth  of  lichens  and  mosses  ber  tropaeolum  invariably  climbs  all  the  widowed 
on  the  north  side  of  any  trees  that  may  be  found.  gf^s  0f  the  rose  trees. 

By  filling  up  these  “windy  gaps”  with  good  shelter 
trees,  two  districts  will  often  benefit,  one  on  each 

side.  The  best  trees  for  this  purpose  are  those  so-  _ _ *RSVNf,E  nT 

called  evergreen  trees  which  retain  the  old  leaves  The  Bank  Flooding  an  Effect 
for  some  time  until  the  new  ones  are  formed,  spruce,  Trees. 


Scotch  fir,  silver  fir,  and  the  beech,  which  when  young  nf 

retains  its  withered  oopper-coloured  leaves  long  into  Omitting  for  the  Pj“*  “ 1 old 

the  spring.  On  large  open  plains,  parallel  shelter  trees,  I tTimk  I should  herespeak  Loueh  NeaRh 
belts,  not  necessarily  broad,  should  be  planted,  and  m grievance  m URter,  flying  of  gh  ^eag 

all  cases  the  undergrowth  of  common  laurel  &c„  by  the  Upper  Bann,  the 

should  be  encouraged,  and  even  such  trees  as  Portu-  Maine,  Moyola,  and  othei  rivers.  f.g 

guese  laurel,  ,a  fine  shelter  free,  should  be  inter-  again  this  vexed 

spersed.  And  near  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  I lands  around  this  Lough  catchment 

would  be  glad  to  see  the  rhododendron,  which  would  tent),  with  portions  of  five  counties  an|§j _ . J; 

have  a refining,  hopeful,  and  elevating  tendency  on  areas  m seven  counties  has  been  m PaiiiamenL 

the  minds  of  the  cottagers.  These  also  afford  shelter  Grants  have  been  asked  and  conceded,  engineers 

to  gardens,  relieving  the  monotony  or  distressful  have  reported  taxes  have  been  levied  and  r ctantty 

sameness  and  bareness  which  have  so  depressing  an  paid,  and  still  the  flooding  rpaffnrpstation  of  the 

effect  on  the  human  mind.  Care  should  be  taken  to  the  remedy  may  be  found  m reafiorestation  of  th 

avoid  planting  trees  in  any  district  where  lead  ore  mountains  and  hills  at  the  head  waters . of  the 

is  found  near  the  surface,  as  failure  is  sure  to  tributaries  of  the  rivers  entering  ge  Lough  m 

attend  one’s  efforts.  pounding  for  some  time  most  of  these  waters  « 

About  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  farm-  Upper  Bann.  ^ My  friend  Alexander  Mulligan, 

houses  and  cottages,  I observe  them  usually  over-  • ™ Katesbridge,  has  given  me  some  yalu- 

shadowed  by  large  trees,  ash,  elm,  or  mountain  ash.  ffT-,  " „amnhlet  bv  Jno.  Smyth,  jun, 

These  gardens,  where  small,  are  of  little  use,  the  able  facts  a Pamphlet^bv  ^ 

■rPr,to  Pf  1 arffft  51-nrl  st.rnr,ffpr  trees  almost  com-  1 t-.  „ I,.,*  howl 


the  minds  of  the  cottagers,  inese  also  anoia  sneitei  uriauia  , . , . , y _„i„«+!,n+lv 

to  gardens,  relieving  the  monotony  or  distressful  have  reported  taxes  have  been  levied  and  r cte  Wy 

sameness  and  bareness  which  have  so  depressing  an  paid,  and  still  the  flooding  rpaffnrpstetion  of  the 
effect  on  the  human  mind.  Care  should  be  taken  to  the  remedy  may  be  found  m reafforestation  Of  » 

avoid  planting  trees  in  any  district  tvhere  lead  ore  mountain,  and h.l  U »t  £ 


is  found  near  the  surface,  as  failure  is  sure  to  tributaries  of  the  rivers  entei  g j„ 

attend  one’s  efforts.  pounding  for  some  time  most  of  these  waters  “ 

About  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  farm-  dh^Upper  Bann. US  My  frtenPd°  Alexander  Mulligan, 

houses  and  cottages,  I observe  them  usually  over-  • ™ f Katesbridge,  has  given  me  some  yalu- 

shadowed  by  large  trees,  ash,  elm,  or  mountain  ash.  ffT-,  , „amnhlet  bv  Jno.  Smyth,  jun., 

Those  garden.,  where  small,  are  of  little  »*,  the  M-  ««*  Vp”£r  real  before  the  British 
roots  of  the  large  and  stronger  trees  almost  com-  ” • ^ in  1B74.  It  seems  no  river  has  beer 

pletely  using  up  any  plant  food  in  the  gardens  and  ^ ^ ,or  wated  min,  thm  the  Bann.  From 

orchards.  Besides  the  overshadowing  is  fatal  to  all  “J*.  Brid  Mo,allon,  there  were  tlm 

vigorous  plant  growth  Flowers  Mipecially  refuse  to  « fiv0  f0l,  corn  Ban-spinning,  and  bleach- 

appear,  save  in  a sickly  form  under  -trees.  I would  JAnd  though  an  example  to  .« 

advise  the  gradual  cutting  down  of  these  larger  b ->  h ntilioation  of  water  power,  is  f 

trees.  When  thus  removed,  there  arise  possibility  d # mi  ht  haTe  bee„.  There  ore  only  » 
inthecaseef  an  old  garden  or  orchard  known  to  hut  ; one,  Lough  Island  Heavy,  which 

few.  These  trees  have  really  improved  the  soil,  and  catchment  area,  is  only  live  square  miles  a 

their  roots  decaying,  serve  as  smail  drains  to  remove  » d c b ^ reservoir,  about  a qns* 

superfluous  water,  the  decay  of  tile  roots  of  „„,t  “ > j in  and  , 0,tchment  are.  "i 

tree,  supply  some  v.lnable  plant  food  for  the  shrubs  ? miles  Jn  Sood  time  the  water  ft- 

and  fruit  frees  remaining  m ones  garden.  The  de-  y T.  , , ; 1.  n0rbet 


and  fruit  ti-ees  remaining  in  one’s  garden.  The  de-  7 squ  . b a cul  into  Corbet 

caying  roots  and  trunks  of  ash  and  cither  trees  will  i„Ptime  for  starting  the  mills  on  Moadfl 

be  found  phosphorescent,  showing  the  pmsence  of  when  Corbe,  s„p“  ly  is  exhausted,  »* 

phosphorus,  and  its  becoming  phosphorous  and  nwnun-  „ •_  +„rripd  on.  The 

phosphoric  arid.  Longh  Island  Ee.vy  supply  is  “■  a , 


phosphoric  acid. 
A remarkable 


A remarKainie  case  occurs  to  me  of  the  revival,  --rr-j  ---  a.  ovieinauy 

indeed  complete  renovation,  of  an  old  apple  tree  quarter  feet  deep,  an  g ’Lough  Island 

when  some  firs,  planted  for  shelter,  and  removed  intended  by  S r . • , doen.^  None  of 

when  about  fifteen  years  old,  were  cut  down  to  make  Reavy  Reservoir  is  38  - Pi  have  been 

fencing.  Not  one  of  us  from  childhood  had  ever  the  . embankments  are  as  ! li) ,gh  ^y  mighi thave^ 

eaten  an  apple  from  this  particular  tree.  It  seemed  made.  Had  they  been  ig  ei,  Tough  Neagb 

dwarfed  and  stunted  as  tliough  planted  in  a heavy,  ™n  wastefully  and  destructively  into  Dough  « ^ 

wet,  and  uncongenial  soil.  The  first  year  after  the  before  it  had  time  to  empty  1 • . Lough 

cutting  down  of  the  trees,  some  yards  distant,  it  least  are  required  to  bring  tae11  w„f  feet  ex- 

revealed  its  true  character  as  the  best  variety  of  Island  Reavy  to  Moyallen  a fail  ol  i further 
fruit  tree  in  the  old  orchard.  The  second  year  it  did  tending  over  twenty-one  miles,  len  mues^  ^ 


the  Corbet  Reservoir 


eleven  and  » 
fc,  as  originally 


wonders.  It  was  a small"  tree,  but"  Yt  filled  several  on>  the  river  enters  LouS,h  Neagh,  so  that  it  jo  ^ 

large  baskets  of  very  fine  fruit  such  as  I had  never  take  about  three-  or  four  days  for  the  heaa  ^ 

seen  in  the  orchard  before,  a fine  large  elongated  enter  the  Lough,  an  average  flow  o 

fruit  having  five  or  six  facets  on  the  sides,  and  of  a miles  an  hour,  or  sixty  feet  pen  mmute.  illto 

beautiful  golden  colour.  This  tree  has  since  con-  Now,  I need  hardly  say  I would  not  nave  g the 
tinued  bearing  from  year  to  year.  this  matter  at  such  length  were  it  not . n<jugtrial 

It  may  be  that  some  might  consider  it  necessary  Bann  water  has  been  fairly  well  used  f.°?  * DdiDg 
to  sacrifice  the  garden  or  orchard  to  shelter,  but  it  purposes,  and  to  show  the  importance  ox  in  P 
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reservoirs,  and  also  of  delaying  the  arrival  of  the 
water  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  so  giving  it  time  to 
empty  itself  by  the  Lower  Bann.  The  Upper  Bann 
is  hardly  responsible  for  the  flooding  of  the  Lough, 
as  are  the  Blackwater  and  other  rivers  entering  the 
Lough,  as  they  have  a catchment  area  sixteen  times 
greater  than  the  Upper  Bann,  little  or  no  use  being 
made  of  the  water,  and  few  or  no  impounding  reser- 
voirs being  provided  on  these  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. 

And  now  the  tree  planting  comes  in.  Were  more 
trees  and  woods  found  near  the  head  waters  of  these 
rivers,  more  rain  would  fall  there,  and  less  in  places 
farther  down  ; this  wafer,  having  farther  to  travel, 
would  not  arrive  in  Lough  Neagh  until  it  had  time 
to  empty  itself,  in  great  part,  by  the  Lower  Bann. 
Thus,  there  would  be  more  economy  of  water  for 
industrial  purposes  and  less  destructive  flooding. 

What  I have  said  of  the  River  Bann  applies  also 
to  all  the  other  great  rivers  of  Ireland,  the  Shannon, 
the  Nor e and  Suir,  &c.,  where,  if  industries  are  to 
be  established,  Ireland’s  great  water  power  must  not 
be  neglected.  But,  apart  from  industries  and  better 
drainage,  one  great  aim  should  ever  be  kept  in  view, 
the  improvement  of  the  climate  of  Ireland.  This 
can  be  effected  by  a more  rapid  precipitation  of 
rain  from  the  clouds,  which  ever  seem  to  float  over 
the  country,  and  are  ever  weeping  out  an  eternal 
drizzle,  without  permitting  the  great  beneficent  sun- 
shine of  God,  save  in  all  too  transient  gleams,  to 
visit  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  homes  and  hearts, 
of  our  poor  people,  smitten  by  sore  suffering  in  the 
past,  and  now  apparently  doomed  to  extinction  by 
emigration,  and  the  breath  of  that  white  scourge 
and  angel  of  death  to  many,  tuberculosis,  or  con- 
sumption. In  fighting  the  latter,  it  seems  to  me, 
Dr.  Osier  notwithstanding,  more  sunshine  in  the 
fields  and  homes  of  Ireland  would  greatly  aid  the 
work  of  the  sanitoriums.  If  there  is  to  be  more  joy 
in  Ireland,  we  must  have  more  sunshine.  The  crops 
would  be  better  for  shelter,  and  the  increased  heat 
and  the  rain  better  distributed.  The  scientists  in- 
form us  that  heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  great 
instruments  of  vegetation. 


busy.  And  in  Italy  the  Carbonari  are  so  numerous, 
they  have  ere  now  aided  in  making  history.  The 
communal  forests  of  France  are  of  immense  value. 
The  sale  of  timber  and  brushwood  often  lowers  taxes. 
And  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  these  national 
woods  and  forests  pay  almost  all  the  taxes  required. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  uses  of  good  timber."  It 
probably  originates  more  industries  than  any  other 
product  of  the  soil.  Among  others,  may  we  hope  ere 
long  to  see  the  revival  of  many  Irish  trades  now 
almost  extinct,  that  of  the  rural  sawyer,  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  wood  turner,  chair-maker,  wood-carver, 
cabinet-maker,  and  last,  not  least,  the  basket-maker, 
so  useful  to  all,  from  the  farmer  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  ? 

Ireland  has  become  a great  butter-producing  coun- 
try, so  there  is  a constant  demand  for  timber  for 
firkins,  “keels,”  or  “cools,”  for  which  a light,  clean, 
scentless  white  wood  is  in  great  demand.  The  Irish 
butter  is  now  competing  with  the  Danish  in  the 
English  markets.  Now  I have  always  recognised 
Danish  butter  by  its  peculiar  flavour  got  from  the 
wood  in  which  it  is  imported.  In  Ireland,  sycamore 
has  long  been  in  use  for  dairy  utensils,  but  it  is  a 
heavy  wood,  and  rather  dear.  Poplar  is  a light, 
white  wood,  almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose, 
except  paper  manufacture.  The  ordinary  poplar  is, 
however,  soft,  and  a bad  tree  to  grow.  It  is  almost 
always  broken  off  by  the  wind,  but  the  Lombardy 
poplar  is  not  so.  I believe  its  wood  is  better  also. 
In  Italy  it  makes  excellent  flooring,  which  does  not 
readily  catch  fire.  Most  trees  have  overhanging 
branches,  and,  if  used  in  fences,  injure  crops  on 
each  side  of  the  fence.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows 
erect  without  spreading  branches,  and  is  therefore 
a good  tree  for  fences,  as  it  does  little  or  no  damage 
to  growing  crops  by  its  shade.  In  France  and  Italy, 
rows  of  these  trees  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  small 
farms,  and  there  are  few  fences,  as  we  understand 
them.  These  trees  are  also  much  used  in  the  vine- 
yards to  support  the  vines.  They  are  cut  off  at  six 
or  eight  feet,  the  tops  are  fixed  on  the  stumps,  and 
the  vines  run  along  these.  I believe,  in  this  way, 
an  excellent  fence  could  be  made  in  Ireland  from 
these  trees,  aided  by  the  wild  Irish  vine,  the  common 
blackberry. 


Industrial  Uses  of  Timber. 

I have  now  to  deal  with  the  industrial  uses  of 
timber  in  Ireland.  The  world’s  supply  of  timber  is 
now  rapidly  running  short.  Canada  is  now  the  main 
source  of  supply,  but  Canada  is  filling  up  from  the 
home  countries  and  from  the  United  States.  Several 
acres  of  timber  are  now  needed  to  provide  the  paper 
for  the  daily  issue  of  the  Times,  and  the  same  of 
our  other  large  dailies.  Timber,  like  wool,  has  been 
rising  in  price,  and  the  building  trades  are  now  being 
hit  very  hard,  not  to  speak  of  other  trades  all 
dependent  on  a cheap  supply  of  timber.  Tree  plant- 
^ w theirfwe  at  present  a good  investment.  In  a 

ort  time,  timber  of  all  kinds  will  be  very  valuable. 

' nat  an  advantage  if  Ireland  could  have  her  sup- 
in  v * jC0?*.  Price  • The  Government  has  therefore 
initiated  this  Committee  of  .Inquiry  at  a good  time, 
better*  ”**een  years  ago  it  would  have  been  even 


Many  New  Industries 

IRQ?6  o V\nd  bounding  in  trees.  I remember  in 
out  of  +1  °/  Aile11  we  passed  on  the  railway 

Scotian  it'  ?gnciu,tural  districts  of  the  Lowlands  of 
chS" 'V  0 the  Highlands.  There  was  a great 
tur«8  tL-  scenery.  And  there  were  other  novel  fea- 

failwav  c+t+SaW  p . .of  freshly-sawn  wood  at  the 
dish-int  awaiting  transport  to  the  southern 

some  roiiffJiatmjls  f<?'  hurdles,  gates,  palings  and 
tricts  a°  i and  undressed  timber  for  mining  dis- 
l°PPed  off  11  CVen  brushwood  and  branches,  when 
of  the  T?;„T?re  i10*  ne8^ected.  These  southern  slopes 
EvenLrvglllands,.,Were  indeed  a hive  of  industry, 
fbere  wero  ®ee'Jled-  busy,  happy  and  contented,  as 
In  the  Qng<^T  7a-ges  and  plenty  to  eat, 
coal  from  ti?  \0  France,  the  making  of  wood  char- 
forests  is  a 6 brusbwood  and  -offal  of  the  communal 
and  dear  pVeT-T  ancient  industry.  Coal  is  scarce 
Wo°d  from  + - ,y  tlle  Poor  timber  and  brush- 
ed the  ln  ®harge  of  the  woods  and  forests, 

coal  makers  and  iron  smelters  are  kept 


There  is  an  important  new  American  tree,  the 
Catalpa,  which  is  now  grown  by  some  United  States 
railway  companies  in  their  land  concessions  for  mak- 
ing railway  sleepers.  The  wood,  however,  is  hard, 
and  often  used  in  cabinet-making.  The  tree  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  has  a commercial  value  when 
eight  years  old.  I examined  my  physical  atlas  for 
the  isothermal  line  of  its  habitat,  and  I found  that 
the  same  line  passes  through  Ireland.  I have  had 
a letter  from  the  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew.  He  says  it  grows  well  there,  has  home  seed, 
and  already  (1905)  young  quicks  and  saplings  have 
been  supplied  to  gentlemen  having  nurseries  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  any  scheme  of  Irish  re-afforesta- 
tion,  the  new  Department  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
this  important  tree. 

In  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
I think  the  eucalyptus  or  blue  gum  tree,  which  I 
have  seen  growing  well  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
should  be  encouraged.  It  is  especially  useful  in  low- 
lying  and  marshy  districts,  where  malaria  and  low 
fevers  prevail.  It  banishes  these  fevers  almost  en- 
tirely. Among  the  natives  of  North  Africa,  the 
Arabs  and  Moors,  in  these  cases  no  doctor  is  ever 
called  in  to  see  a patient.  The  poor  people  pull  off 
branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree,  and  hang  them 
around  the  patient’s  bed. 

Then,  as  a means  of  providing  for  our  peasantry, 
the  small  farmers  and  labouring  classes  generally  a 
valuable  food,  I desire  to  put  in  a good  word  for 
another  stranger,  the  Siberian  crab-apple.  It  is  not 
unlike  our  own  crab-tree,  but  it  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  as  indeed  is  time  of 
that  of  our  own  crab,  all  experts  admit  furnishes 
perhaps  the  very  best  fruit  jelly,  even  superior  to 
that  from  apples.  But  if  a perfect  jelly,  for  use  as 
a good  substitute  for  butter  at  tea-time,  be  desired 
get  some  fresh  fruit  of  the  common  blackberry  and 
combine  the  two  in  certain  proportions.  The  result 
is  excellent.  I might  call  this  fruit  conserve  ambro- 
sial, being  indeed  food  fit,  not  merely  for  Irish 
peasants,  but  even  for  the  gods ! 

The  common  blackberry  has  been,  alas,  greatly 
neglected  in  Ireland.  In  the  district  where  I write. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


however,  last  year  one  family  made  £3  during  the 
month  or  so  in  which  the  berries  can  be  gathered, 
i.e.  the  time  of  the  corn  harvest.  All  the  children 
were  employed  every  day  in.  gathering,  as  there  were 
universal  holidays  in  the  National  schools  This 
matter  is  more  important  than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 
Kent  has  its  hop-picking,  where  city  children  get 
good  health.  Why  not  send  the  Irish  town  children 
for  a fortnight’s  holiday  to  friends  in  the  country? 
They  would  pay  for  their  keep  by  gathering  these 
berries,  along  with  others.  And  if  they  ate  some  of 
the  fruit  it  would  do  them  good.  The  late  Captain 
Viponte,  a mining  agent  from  Cumberland,  years 
ago  informed  me  he  had  been  a pupil  of  Von  Liebig, 
the  great  German  chemist,  who  had  told  his  pupils 
these  berries  were  most  wholesome  and  health-giving, 
as  they  contained  a large  proportion  of  iron  in  the 
form  most  easily  assimilated.  Could  anything  be 
better  for  the  puny,  anaemic  children  of  our  city 
slums?  And  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  I am 
certain  the  patients  using  the  compound  jelly of 
Siberian  crab  and  blackberry  would  have  a decided 
advantage  over  others  in  our  sanitonums.  The 
Siberian  crab  will  grow  anywhere.  It  has  a dense 
growth,  and  affords  good  shelter  for  cottages  from 
the  winds  of  winter  and  spring. 


Administrative  Methods. 

As  in  France  and  Switzerland,  the  national  plan- 
tations and  forests  should  belong  to  the  people.  The 
County  Council  should,  I believe,  own  all  the  public 
timber  in  the  county.  But,  as  forestry  involves 
scientific  procedure  by  skilled  experts,  there  should 
be  a National  Forestry  Department,  that  would  sup- 
ply our  County  Councils  with  men  having  the  neces- 
sary training  and  experience.  A staff  of  men  m 
each  county,  under  proper  direction  and  supervision, 
should  have  the  control  of  the  work  of  planting  and 
thinning  the  plantations.  And  the  care  of  the  tim- 
ber should  devolve  on  the  District  Council.  Local 
Committees  appointed  by  the  District  Council  should 
receive  applications  and  complaints,  and  report  to 
the  District  Council.  These  might  be  called  “Guar- 
dians of  Local  Plantations.”  The  outlay,  unlike 
that  on  public  roads,  would  in  time  become  repro- 
ductive expenditure,  the  profits  from  sales  of  timber, 
thinnings,  brushwoods,  &c.,  after  paying  various 
necessary  expenses,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  taxation. 


The  Lands  to  Plant. 

This  is  of  great  importance.  I am  afraid  the  rights 
of  the  new  proprietor's  may  conflict  with  the  public 
good  ; but  though  handing  over  the  land  to  the  coun- 
try by  vesting  orders,  under  the  Act  of  1903  and 
other  Acts— -some  of  the  new  owners  being  very  igno- 
rant, and  little  comprehending  the  great  public 
issues  involved  in  a question  of  this  kind  is  a 
serious  matter,  I think,  with  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  they  will  soon  come  to  see  the  advantage 
to  themselves  and  their  neighbours  of  surrendering 
such  lands  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  acting  through  the  County 
Councils  and  District  Councils. 

Briefly,  I would  say  these  lands  will  be  required. 
1°.  All  lands  having  a gradient  of  one  in  four  or 
more  (22£°).  Those  are  little  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture. The  soil  is  usually  thin  in  such  places,  and 
even  grazing  is  not  good.  2°.  All  lands  of  a rough 
and  wild  character,  not  cultivated  during  the  seven 
years  preceding  1907.  3°.  All  deep  glens,  moun- 

tain gorges,  and  the  ancient  banks  of  all  our  larger 
rivers.  This  latter  is  a place  for  the  growth  of  the 
tallest  and  finest  timber.  4°.  Waste  lands  bv  the 
sea-sliore.  This  is  the  natural  habitat  of  all  the 
widow  tribe,  as  are  all  moist,  undrained,  and  low- 
lying-  marshy  lands.  Here,  in  a few  years,  basket- 
making  would  flourish.  Many  islands,  as  Rathlin 
and  others  on  the  Irish  coast,  are  poor  and  tree- 
less. Willows  could  be  grown.  The  taller  species  of 
willow  trees  will  also  grow  there,  and  supply  good 
shelter  for  later  plantations  of  better  sorts  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  the  fuchsia,  japonica,  and  escallonias, 
which  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  salt  sea  air. 


Under  the  second  head  would  fall  all  cut-away 
bog  not  reclaimed,  or  if  so,  not  paying  the  cost  of 
reclamation.  Originally  these  places  grew  excellent 
timber. 

There  should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  the  necessary  lands,  with  pro- 
visions for  compensation,  a thing  likely  to  popu- 
larise forestry  in  a country  where  capital  is  unfor- 
tunately so  scarce.  The  lands  required  should  not 
cost  very  much,  as  they  are  ill-adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  them  could  not  appreciably 
diminish  the  value  of  the  arable  land.  And  though 
this  is  not  directly  connected  with  reafforestation,  it 
is  indirectly.  Powers  should  be  taken  to  secure  sites 
for  impounding  reservoirs  along  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle reaches  of  all  our  great  rivers.  Such  sites  are 
usually  a lake  or  marsh,  and  practically  these  would 
not  cost  much,  but  the  embankment  of  these  reser- 
voirs is  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  in  utilising 
the  water-power  of  Ireland.  One  such  reservoir  at 
least  should  be  found  near  the  banks  of  all  our  larger 
rivers.  The  rent  for  the  use  of  the  water-power  would 
recoup  a great  part  of  the  outlay  by  the  County 
Councils.  These  reservoirs  would  greatly  abate  the 
flooding  of  low-lying  lands. 

Mr.  Jno.  Smyth,  c.e.,  says  the  total  cost  of  the 
Corbet  Reservoir,  including  site  and  law  expenses, 
was  only  £9,000.  There  are  in  all  about  nine  larger 
rivers  in  Ireland.  With  one  reservoir  to  each  river 
at  present,  the  cost  would  be  only  £100,000,  to  each 
County  Council  a sum  of  £3,000.  To  construct  the 
great  dams  at  Assouan  and  Assiout  on  the  Nile  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  Egyptian  farmers 
(“fellahs”),  the  British  Government  in  1898,  fif- 
teen years  after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
sanctioned  an  outlay  of  £4,800,000.  But  the  poor 
fellows  of  Ireland  have  had  to  wait  about  350  years 
since  the  first  deafforestation  and  military  conquest 
of  their  country  for  impounding  reservoirs  to  save 
the  enormous  water-power  of  Ireland,  though  the 
expense  .would  only  have  been  about  one-fiftieth  of 
the  cost  of  these  Egyptian  dams.  And  remember 
Great  Britain  owed  little  or  nothing  to  these  Egyp- 
tian fellaheen. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  planting  of  timber  by 
private  owners,  some  relaxation  of  the  law  as  to 
compulsory  talcing  of  lands  might  be  necessary.  This 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  waste  lands,  but  to  those 
lands  not  mixed  with  waste,  which  are  now  in  culti- 
vation. If  the  owner  prefer,  such  lands  may  tie 
planted  by  himself  at  his  own  cost,  and  they  would 
be  his  own  private  plantations.  But,  in  all  cases, 
such  plantations  should  be  made  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
for  a period  of  at  least  twenty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  agreement ; and  if  at  any  time  between 
this  date  and  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years  afore- 
said, after  due  warning  from  the  proper  authori.y, 
the  person  so  planting  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
regulations,  or  be  found  making  wilful  waste  or 
destruction,  or  neglecting  the  plantations,  sucn  plan- 
tation should  become  the  property  of  the  county, 
without  any  compensation  whatever.  This  seems  a 
drastic  discipline,  but  its  sole  aim  is  to  prevent 
abuse  of  this  relaxation  after  the  Department  haa 
incurred  trouble  and  expense  in  fostering  such  plan- 
tations. And  if  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
any  larger  trees  be  cut  down,  they  should,  as  soon  a 
possible,  be  replaced  by  other  similar  trees,  planteu 
in  the  same  place,  when  made  sufficiently  open  t 
the  purpose.  This  is  entirely  distinct  from  trees ■ re- 
moved by  thinning  out.  Of  course,  the  registrati 
of  all  trees,  so  planted  should  be  compulsory,  so  tnai 
the  Department  may  be  able  to  exercise  sumci 
control,  and  no  thinning  out  should  be  allowed  wi 
out  permission.  The  general  and  permanent  sup  - 
vision  of  these  plantations  by  the  Department  m j. 
however,  be  necessary  if  personal  greed  is  dot 
undo  a great  work  done  in  the  public  interest,  an 


Thomas  Adair,  b.a. 


127,  Wellesley-avenue,  Belfast. 
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Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Ballymena  Rural  District  Council 
Irish  Forestry. 


Section  b. 

for  developing  Aw?BNDIX  ** 


Ballymena, 

9th  December,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  5th  ultimo, 
Mr.  MacAuley  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  re- 
plantation is  another  phase  of  the  reafforesting  ques- 
tion which  is  deserving  of  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration and  is  capable  of  very  great  develop- 
ment, and  can  be  given  a great  impetus  along  safe 
and  popular  lines,  and  which  he  believes  is  capable 
ot  great  development  and  he  would  offer  evidence 
accordingly : — 

That  every  occupier  get  the  grant  of  a loan  not  to 
exceed  double  the  poor  law  valuation  of  his  holding 
at  a rate  not  exceeding  5 per  cent.  ; to  repay  the  loan 
in  a fixed  number  of  years.  The  procedure  to  be 
carried  out  something  like  the  following:  — 

I.— The  farmer  to  make  application  to  the  Rural 
Council  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  on  which 
he  proposes  to  plant  is  situated,  at  a quarterly  meeting 
his  application  to  be  published  in  the  “ List  of 
Applications  ” to  come  before  the  Council. 

II-  The  Council  to  make  a provisional  proposal  or 
reject  the  application. 

HI-— If  the  application  is  made  a provisional  pro- 
posal by  the  Council  the  Forestry  Department  shall 
be  notified  accordingly,  and  they  shall  cause  an  In- 
spector to  examine  and  report  at  the  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  District  Council.  In  his  report  he 
shall  state  the  estimated  amount  that  ought  to  be 
sanctioned,  and  for  what  purpose,  such  as  fencing, 
opening  holes  and  planting  the  trees  and  the  number  of 


trees.  The  report  shall  also  state  any  other  circum- 
stances that  the  Inspector  considers  would  be  useful 
to  the  Council  in  coming  to  a decision  oil  the  appli- 
cation. 

ly— After  hearing  the  report  of  the  Inspector  the 
District  Council  may  formulate  a proposal  which  shall 
come  before  the  County  Council  in  due  course  for 
sanction  or  rejection,  but  if  no  parties  interested, 
such  as  an  owner  or  mortgagee,  oppose,  then  the 
bounty  Council  shall  pass  the  application  and  apply 
tor  the  loan  and  become  guarantors  to  the  Department. 

v-— All  loss  sustained  by  the  County  Council  shall 
be  chargeable  to  the  District  Council  which  formulated 
the  proposal. 

VI.— The  plantation  charge  to  be  first  charge 
against  the  fawn.  6 

for  fencinS  °r  planting  to  be  certi- 
hed  by  the  Inspector  and  paid  by  the  Rural  Council 
nom  time  to  time  as  the  work  proceeds. 

. i yiIL^T!',e  Plant*tion  instalment  shall  be  paid 
along  with  the  Poor  Rate  and  recovered  as  such  by  the 
Poor  Rate  Collectors. 


Lours  truly, 

Chas.  Johnston, 

Clerk  of  Council. 

The  Secretary, 

Depaitmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


APPENDIX  39. 


Statement  on  the  Forestry  Question  in  Ireland. 


(Put  in  by  J.  J.  Maguire,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  4,  North  Great  George’ s-street,  Dublin.) 


The  forestry  question  in  Ireland  is  a great  am 
pressing  one,  and  especially  so  when  we  consider  th 
circumstances  of  the  country,  with  a damp  and  humii 
climate  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  Atlantic  storms 
ana  thus  peculiarly  needing  protection  by  having  it 
woods  not  alone  preserved,  but  extended.  The  mos 
unous  feature  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  si 
ltue  attention  has  been  given  to  it,  if  w< 
3 a few  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliamem 
passed  over  a hundred  years  ago.  We  havi 
piacticaliy  nothing  done  by  Parliament  either  t< 
XT v - woods  of  the  ^ntry  or  to  extend 
+l  ■ "■  * anous  causes  may  have  conspired  to  produce 

wJ T®  .olafiarrs,  but  in  the  main  they  can  be 
I- J°  indifference  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
an,d  the  consequence  is  that  we  have  a 
ot,*!  m?re  denuded  of  timber  perhaps  than  any 
varLfrUtl7-oln  ?uroPe-  Since  the  Passing  of  the 
has  anr,  andl  -Purchase  Acts  the  destruction  of  timbei 
chaste]  +w\  ai?!!C,e'  T^e  tenunts  when  they  have  pur- 
the  timkieU'  holdings  have,  in  many  cases,  cut  down 
their  0n,  samet  and  the  landlords  when  selling 
with  tbn  +fS|  laVe  d<!11®  likewise,  to  a great  extent, 
that  having61'  J£eir.  demesnes— the  reason  being 

wishing  to^LnV  further  interest  m the  country  and 
the  timber  btfmf 6 aS  “Uch  as  PosslbIe  by  the  sale  of 
country  Tn  severing  their  connection  with  the 
have  bwm  t.n  any  other  country  immediate  steps  would 
but  in  this  „6n  b°  Put  a stop  to  this  state  of  affaire, 
to  apply  euntry  the  policy  of  laissez  faire  seems 
v«y  reniarkahll  Government  is  concerned.  A 

cited,  when  ,^iUStoncal  example  in  France  can  be 
‘be  destruction  ofr+iSOniSwIld?  circumstances 

b-T  the  Promnf  7i-the  F,'?nch  forests  was  prevented 
t!>e  year  180n  !i  “V  the  Government.  I refer  to 
'"ben  he  softenS^  N,aPoleon  was  First  Consul,  and 
tened  the  laws  against  the  emigrants  so 


much  that  numbers  of  them  returned  and  were  allowed 
by  him  to  resume  such  portions  of  their  estates  as 
had  not  been  previously  alienated,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  concessions  made  to  them,  proceeded  at  once 
to  cut  down  the  forests  in  order  to  supply  their  neces- 
sities. Napoleon  at  once  took  measures  to  stop  these 
practices,  stating  that  he  would,  on  no  account,  permit 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  country.  The 
English  idea  unfortunately  has  been  to  treat  woods 
as  private  property  entirely,  leaving  out  of  account 
entirely  their  value  to  the  community  at  large  differ- 
ing entirely  from  Continental  States  in  this  respect. 
Consequently  in  this  country  waste  is  allowed  to  go 
unpunished  and  nothing  is  done  either  to  preserve  or 
extend  our  woods. 

The  principal  Acts  dealing  with  trees  in  Ireland  are 
the  various  planting  Acts  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment between  1732  and  1786.  The  last  Act  passed 
by  that  Parliament  dealing  with  timber  being  the 
23  and  24  Geo.,  c.  39,  being  the  principal  Act  of  the 
series,  which,  after  reciting  in  its  preamble  that  the 
laws  hitherto  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  ten- 
ants to  plant  timber  trees  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
enacted  that  certain  classes  of  tenants,  principally 
tenants  for  lives  and  years  of  which  fourteen  should 
be  unexpired,  should  have  power  to  plant  trees  and 
register  them  under  the  Act  when  they  became  their 
property,  subject,  however,  to  the  clauses  in  the  Act 
for  the  “ Protection  of  Reversioners  and  the  Power 
of  Purchase  ” given  to  them.  These  Acts  have  been 
availed  of  to  some  extent,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent 
anticipated,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  They  only 
applied  up  to  the  year  1889,  when  an  amending  Act 
was  passed  extending  them  to  judicial  tenants,  to 
tenants  for  lives,  and  years  above-mentioned,  and  con- 
sequently they  had  no  operation  as  regards  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  nor  in  addition  to  tenants  evicted 
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for  non-payment  of  rent.  However  they  remain  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  Parliament  m 
• watching  over  the  preservation  of  a great  national 
asset  in  order  to  protect  the  woods  of  the  country  and 
encourage  their  increase.  It  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  have  any  woods  at  all  and  it  we  are 
to  increase  those  we  have,  that  some  public  authority 
should  at  once,  take  steps  to  see  to  the  matter  idis 
requires  legislation,  and  the  sooner  such  legislation  is 
attempted  fthe  better.  The  form  it  should  assume 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  laws  existing  m Con- 
tinental States.  The  instances  of  successful  legis- 


lation would  be  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  Ger- 
many and  France  afford  examples  upon  which  legis- 
lation could  be  based,  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the 
special  requirements  of  this  country.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  in  Germany  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  is  a subject  of  admiration  to  all 
inquirers.  The  forests  there  alone  cover  17  millions 
of  acres.  By  means  of  them  large  tracts  of  country 
hitherto  covered  with  heather  and  sand  have  been 
converted  into  forests,  yielding  not  alone  a large 
return  to  the  State,  but  fertilising  the  soil  m ad- 
dition. 
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APPENDIX  40. 

Statement  with  reference  to  Irish  Forestry. 

i by  B.  M.  Slattery,  2'sq.,  Derrynahiela,  Fcakle,  Go.  Clare). 


Derrynahiela,  Feakle,  Co.  Clare. 

D.  J.  M'Grath,  Esq. 

arterial  drainage  of  the  county  or  country  at  IaiQe 
ihfq3o»  of  the  of  taW. 

Both  in  an  economical  and  ornamental  way  it 
serving  of  deep  attention.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who 
are  in  a.  position  to  judge  that  Ireland,  m the  mattei 
of  timber,  is  the  most  naked  country  in  E^P®;  b2 
is  also  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  ^tle  timter 
we  do  possess  is  finding  its  way  to  the  Enghsh  and 
Welsh  coal  mines  and  railroads,  and  if  things  a 
allowed  to  go  on  as  at  present  we  will  nothavea 
plank  for  home  use  before  the  land  ^ trans- 

ferred from  one  class  of  owner  to  anothei.  That  is 
a matter  that  should  engage  the  attention  of i the » two 
Departments  who  have  the  most  important  duties  to 
perform  with  present  and  future  transfers  ofland 
viz.  Estates  Commissioners  and  Congested  Distncte 
Board.  Both  these  bodies  are  in  a position,  or  should 
be  to  have  a controlling  voice  in  the  preservation  ol 
existing  woods  and  should  not  be  delicate  a,bout  using 
that  voice  for  the  prevention  of  the  mdiscnminate 
cutting  down  of  the  timber  on  such  properties  as  come 
into  them  or  through,  them  to  other  owners  If  they 
have  not  the  power  I allude  to,  legislation  should,  at 
once,  place  them  in  possession  of  it.  I believe  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  the  body  en- 
trusted with  the  powers  necessary  to  the  realization 
of  Forestry  scheme.  It  should  be  m a position  to 
acquire  certain  lands  for  the  purpose  and  should  have 
funds  at  its  disposal  to  encourage  the  planting  ot 
trees  on  farms  whose  owners  would  be  willing  to 
devote  to  that  purpose.  County  Councils  should  be 
empowered  to  levy  a small  local  rate  in  aid  ot  the 
scheme,  and  if  that  rate  were  substantially  supple- 


.U  by  the  Department  of  A,.riarfc.»,  say  both 
contributions  amounting  to  from  £700  to  id,  000  a 
year  for  each  county  for  fifteen  or  twenty,  years,  if 
iudiciously  spent,  would  go  a great  way  m putting 
Ireland  in  a satisfactory  way  in  regard  to  timbei. 
There  should  be  an  Inspector  of  Forests,  with  such  a 
staff  as  could  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the  woik 
instructors  on  planting,  etc.,  and  the  Department 
“ these  ready  to  hand.  Every  farm  exceeding 
15  or  20  acres  should  have  its  enclosed  acre  oi  more, 
if  the  owner  so  desired,  of  plantation  Ruthless  or 
wanton  cutting  down  of  timber  by  the  ownei  oi 
others  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  “das  ttereaio 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  what  ^ybecalled 
waste  in  the  country  funds  should  be  found  foi  the 
Department  to  acquire  and  plant  all  such  lands  and 
hold  them  in  trust  for  the  nation,  thereby  cieatin  a 
most  valuable  asset  for  future  generations  of  Irish- 
men. Timber  does  not  grow  m a seaso"’ 
population  and  their  requirements  mciease  in  those 
countries  from  whence  we  now  draw  our-  supplies  m 
the  course  of  years,  if  we  have  not  the  material  of 
our  own,  we  will  be  m a poor  way.  We  send,  l 
believe,  millions  of  money  out  of  the  country  now  ‘ot 
timber  and  by-and-bye  if  we  do  not  look  to  ouiselves 
we  won’t  be  able  to  get  what  we  require  foi  any 
money  if  perpetual  planting  is  not  carried  on. 

Our  turf  bogs  are  a diminishing  quantity , coal 
mines  will  be  exhausted,  and  if  science  does  not 
discover  a substitute  fires  will  be  a luxury  few  can 
revel  in.  There  are  thousands  of  reasons  why  we 
should  plant;  there  is  not  one  why  we  should  not. 
Trusting  your  inquiry  will  lead  to  something  pra  - 
tical  and  that  the  legislature  will  immediately  put 
your  conclusions  in  force. 

I am,  respectfully 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edmond  M.  Slattery. 

Dated  2nd  November,  1907. 
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Letter  from  Hector  S.  Vandeleor,  Esq.,  H.M.L,  with  resard  to  the 
in  Co.  Glare. 


damage  done  by  goats  to  trees 


Cahiracon,  Ennis, 

Co.  Clare,  Sept.  24 th,  1907. 

Finding  that  there  is  no  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  think  it  wise  to  indite  this  letter 
to  you  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

I wish  to  inform  the  members  of  the  Board,  who, 
no  doubt,  take  a considerable  interest  in  forestry, 
that  unless  there  is  some  stringent  legislation  made 
to  stop  the  damages  done  by  goats,  planting  trees  and 
re-afforesting,  certainly  Clare,  would  be  of  little 
avail.  These  animals  bite  the  young  shoots  off  every- 
thing that  comes  within  their  reach;  not  only  that, 


ut  as  they  are  usually  linked  togethei  in  p 
liey  force  their  way  through  fences,  tearing  ^ 
11  opposition ; they  are  allowed  to  stragJ' e *^itionS 
oads  of  their  own  sweet  will  Under  such  c d 
e-afforesting,  unless  a check  is  put  on  fe 
— i.„  o.  „ ft  at  nf  lost  labour. 


I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hector  S'.  Vandeletjr,  h.m-1. 

To  T.  P.  Gill,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Board  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX  42. 

Returns  as  to  the  acreage  of  woods  in  Ireland  and  of  the  various  classes  of  land, 

(Put  in  by  A.  G.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.H.A.8.,  Forestry  Expert,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 


TABLE  I.— PRINCIPAL  FLUCTUATIONS*  IN  ACREAGE  OF  WOODS,  1851-1905. 
(Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics.) 


1851  t 

0 1880. 

1880-1891 

1891-1905. 

1851-1905. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

.Decrease, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre,. 

Kerry, 

6,300 

- 

- 

3,800 

- 

— 

2,367 

— 

Tipperary,  ... 

6,200 

- 

- 

6,000 

2,400 

— 

1,916 

— 

Galway, 

5,000 

- 

1,500 

- 

— • 

1,700 

4,827 

— 

Down, 

4,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,400 

2,375 

— 

Mayo, 

3,600 

- 

1,000 

- 

2,400 

— 

— 

Wicklow,  ...  ... 

3,000 

- 

- 

3,000 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Sligo,  

2,300 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,323 

Queen’s  County, 

1,900 

- 

- 

1,800  j 

— 

— 

— 

Donegal, 

1,900 

- 

- 

1.100 ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Roscommon, 

1,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,582 

— 

Wexford 

- 

2,000 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

— 

3,269 

Kilkenny 

- 

1,700 

- 

• - 

- 

- 

— 

2,773 

Cavan, 

- 

1,200 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1,260 

Dublin, 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

1,917 

Cork, 

- 

- 

— 

3,000 

- 

1,800 

— 

4,142 

Antrim, 

- 

— 

— 

1,600 

- 

- 

— 

1,646 

Kildare,  

- 

— 

- 

1,600 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Clare, 

- 

— 

— 

1,200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Armagh,  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1,309 

Westmeath, 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1,221 

Limerick,  

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,021 

35,500 

5,900 

1,500  1 

25,100 

2,400  ' 

7,300 

16,390 

18,558 

Nett 

Increase, 

29,600 

Nett 

Decrease, 

23,600 

Nett 

Decrease, 

4,900 

Nett 

Decrease, 

2,168 

* When  the  fluctuations  in  a county  were  less  than  1,003  acres,  the  figures  are  not  shown  in  tliis  Table. 

2X2 
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TABLE  II.- ACREAGE  PLANTED  AND  CLEARED.  1890-1905. 
(Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics.) 


1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 

1896, 

1897, 

1898, 

1899, 

1900, 

1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 

1905, 


Planted. 


1,488 

1,886 

1,198 

1,111 

1,492 

1,243 

1,070 

1,134 

1,431 

856 

629 

1,740 

935 

1,096 

776 

635 


Cleared. 


1,399 

1,191 

1,296 

1,552 

1,679 

809 

1,126 

1,102 

1,008 

1,354 

1,451 

1,212 

1,246 

2,872 

886 

896 


TABLE  HI. ACREAGE  UNDER  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  WOODLAND  AND  SPECIES  OF  TREES.  I7<ri-i9°5 

(Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics.) 


Period  in  -which  Planted. 

Oalc. 

Ash. 

Elm- 

Beech. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Previous  to  1791,  ... 
1791-1800, 
1801-1810, 
1811-1820, 
1821-1830, 
1831-1840, 

Acres. 

22,784 

1,493 

1,327 

1,393 

1,342 

1,197 

Acres. 

2,677 

927 

689 

679 

442 

628 

Acres. 

497 

135 

134 

131 

140 

38.0 

Acres. 

939 

384 

342 

279 

730 

600 

Acres. 

1,612 

1,243 

2,691 

5,496 

7,684 

6,573 

Acres. 

76,587 

22,399 

31,087 

42,878 

51,456 

55,689 

Acres. 
105,096 
26,581 
36,270 
50,856  • 
61,794 
65,007 

Total, 

29,536 

6,042 

1,417 

3,274 

25,239 

280,096 

345,604 

I 

1811. 

1891. 

1905. 

Increase 
(1905  compar 

Decrease 

ed  with  1811). 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Larch,  ...  ... 

Fir,  

Spruce, 

Pine, 

Oak,  

Ash, 

Beech, 

Sycamore, 

Elm, 

Mixed, 

Other  Trees,  ... 

- 25,239 

29,536 

6,042 

3,274 

1,417 

280,096 

( 49,528 

j 36,338 
\ 17,018 

l 4,334 
31,454 
9,898 
12,453 
3,366 
3,778 
138,844 
4,543 

46,953  1 

32,175  1 

15,465  j 
2,852  J 
24,867 
7,470 
9,776 
2,731 
3,051 
155,143 
3,569 

72,206 

1 628 
6,502 

1,634 

4,669 

124,953 

Total,  ... 

345,604 

311,554 

301,132 

- 

- 

Area  estimated  to  be  covered 
with  Detached  Trees. 

111,564 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE  IV.-POOR  LAW  UNIONS  IN  IRELAND  WITH  25  PER  CENT.  OR  MORE  OF  MOUNTAIN  LAND,  SHOWING  aE0Tt0W  B- 
TOTAL  AREA,  GRASS,  WOODS,  MOUNTAIN  LAND,  AND  CATTLE^  SHEEP,  POPULATION,  AND  POOR  LAW  Appendix  42. 
VALUATION  PER  100  ACRES  IN  1904. 


Total  Area. 

Woods. 

Barren  Mountain 

Per  100  acres. 

Cattle. 

Stop. 

Popu- 

lation 

(1301). 

Pool- Law 
Valuation 
(Land). 

iantry, 

hherciveen,  ... 

Jastlederg, 

Jastletown, 

Men, 

'logheen, 

Jingle, 

Donegal, 

)unfanaghy,  ... 
Jalway, 
llenties, 
nishowen, 

[enniare, 

lilkeel, 

(illarney, 
Lctterkenny,  ... 
imavady, 
lilford, 
lughterard 
itranorlar, 
festport, 

Acres. 

106,854 

198,130 

91,786 

73,445 

193,782- 

117,422 

126,459 

160,411 

125,678 

198,536 

257,474 

159,418 

198,416 

81,834 

251,430 

101,245 

152,711 

111,334 

173,506 

121,151 

347,819 

Number  of  Acres  and 
Percentage  of  Total 

39,983  (37-4%) 
80.404  (40-6  „ ) 
27,497  (30-0  „) 
29-607  (40-3  „ 1 
260,687  (31-3  ) 
52-972  (45-1  „ ) 
59,223  (46-8  „ ) 
71,995  (44-9  „ ) 
26,239  (20-9  „ ) 
84,672  (42-6  „ ) 
84,901  (33-0  „ ) 
51,250  (32-2  „) 
76,149  (38-4  „) 
26,478  (32-3  ) 
104,579  (41-6  „ ) 
28,486  (28  1 „ ) 
55,096  (36  1 „ ) 
39,576  (35-5  „) 
56,638  (32-6  „ ) 
35,503  (29-3  ., ) 
97,579  (28  l'„) 

N umber  of  Acres  and 
Percentage  of  Total 

1,003  (2-4  %) 
1,732  (0-9  „ ) 
447  (0-5  „ ) 
170  (0-2  „ ) 
1,514  (0-8  „ ) 
4,355  (3-7  „ ) 
94  (0-1  „ 
1,198  (0-7  „ ) 
866  (0-7  „ ) 
2,314  (1-2  „ ) 
70 

458  (0-3  „ ) 
2,400  (1-2'  „ ) 
3,328  (4-1  „ ) 
8,279  (3-3  „ ) 
578  (0-6  „ ) 
1,045  (0-7  „ ) 
1,059  (1-0  „ ) 
1,669  (1-0  „ ) 
886  (0-7  „ ) 
1,065  (0-3  „ ) 

Number  of  Acres  and 
Percentage  of  Total 

44,751  (41  %) 
71,229  (35  „ ) 
25,588  (27  „ ) 
30,567  (41  „ ) 
70,378  (36  „ ) 
32,634  (27  „ ) 
45,647  (36  „ ) 
46,880  (29  ',  ) 
53,316  (42  „ ) 
52,817  (26  „ ) 
87,256  (33  „ ) 
46,415  (29  „ ) 
82,003  (41  „ ) 

29.664  (36  „ ) 

71.665  (28  „ ) 
39,457  (39  „ ) 
40,106  (26  „ ) 
31,875  (28  „ ) 
70,834  (40  „ ) 
39,898  (32  „ ) 
14,086  (32  „ ) 

19 
18 
18 

20 
8 

22 

19 

15 
9 

12 

11 

11 

16 
15 
21 
15 

17 

18 
9 

14 

10 

5 

13 

7 

15 

21 

34 

26 

13 

17 
31 
20 
20 
13 
40 

7 

15 

23 

18 
31 

16 

24 

12 

11 

12 

15 

9 

13 

14 
12 
12 
18 
12 
18 

7 

23 

14 

12 

13 

18 

10 

11 

9 

£ 

16 

9 

23 
12 

6 

44 

15 

16 

7 

19 
6 

18 

8 

33 
22 

24 

34 

20 
7 

14 

9 

AVERAGE  FOR 
WHOLE  OF 

Ireland. 

" 

■ (52  %) 

(1'5%) 

(IM%) 

23 

14 

21-9 

44 

. 

TABLE  V — DIVISION  OF  THE  LAND  IN  THE  WICKLOW  MOUNTAINS. 
(Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics.) 


Total  Area, 
Crops, 


Turf  Bog, 

Marsh, 

Mountain  Laud, 
Water,  Roads,  &c., 


1905. 


392,708  Acres 
58,591  „ 

= 14'9  per  cent. 

Number  of  cattle, 
with  population  and 

sheep,  and  holdings,  together 
poor  law  valuation  on  above 

148,232  „ 

11,121  „ 

= 37-7 
= 2-8 

...  , , ,T  , Number  Number 

Total  Number,  per  10 1 acres  per  100  acres 
„ . ,,  „ „ of  Total  Area.  of  Grass 

Cattle,  . 48,891  12  3“ 

Sheep;  . 146,906  37  qq 

6,044  „ 

= T5  „ 

Holdmgs — 

Under  100  acres, 
Over  100  „ 

4>456l  K 1 RA 

708)  5,164 

5,820  „ 

= 1-4 

Population  in  1891, 

„ „ 1901, 

„ per  100  acres, 

36,996 

33,558  (=  decrease  of  9-5  per  cent ) 

9,199  „ 

.=  2-3  „ 

Valuation — 

Laud  and  Houses,  £138,670 
„ per  100  acres,  £35  (=  7s.  per  acre) 

TABLE  Vir_  DIVISION  OF  THE  LAND  IN  THREE  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS JN  THE  WICKLOW  MOUNTAINS 
(Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics.)  . 


Total  Area,  . 

Crops, 

Grass, 

Woods, 

Turf  Bog, 

Marsh, 

Mountain  Land, 
Water,  RoadSj  &c 


1905. 


73,872  Acres. 

1,051  „ = 1-4  per  cent. 

10,145  „ = 13-7 

1,195  „ = 1-6 

1,329  „ ='1*8  „ 

160  „ = -2 

59,407  „ = 80-4  „ 

584  „ = -8  „ 


Number  of  cattle,  slieep,  and  holdings,  together 
with  population  and  poor  law  valuation  on  above 


Total  Number. 


Number 
per  lOi)  acres 
of  Total  Area. 


n in  1891, 

„ 1901, 
per  100  acres, 


,077  (=  decrease  of  20  per  cent.) 


Land  and  Houses,  £4,317 
„ per  100  acres,  £5~8  (=  Is.  2 d.  per  acre) 
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APPENDIX  43. 


Maps  of  Ireland. 

(Put  in  by  A.  0.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.H.A.S.,  Expert  in  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 


MAP  I. — Showing  Area  of  Woods  and  Barren  Mountain  land  in  each  County. 

MAP  II.— Showing  Area  of  Woods  and  Barren  Mountain  land  in  each  Poor  Law  Union  (with 
Index). 

MAP  III.— Showing  distribution  of  land  more  than  1,000  feet  above  sea-level 

MAP  IV. — Showing  roughly  the  Distribution  of  Deep  Red  Bog  and  of  Mountain  Bog  or  Moor. 
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MAP  I. 

Reduced  Copy  of  Map  of  Ireland 

SHOWING  AREA  OF 

WOODS  AND  BARREN  MOUNTAIN  LAND  IN  EACH  COUNTY. 

(Original  prepared  at  Avondale  Forestry  Station,  Rathdrum,  Co.  Wieklow). 
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MAP  III. 

Reduced  Copy  of  Map  of  Ireland 

SHOWING 

LAND  MORE  THAN  1000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

[(Original  prepared  at  Avondale  Forestry  Station,  Rathdrum,  Co.  Wieklow). 
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MAP  IV. 

Sketch  Map 

SHOWING  ROUGHLY  THE  DIST1 

DEEP  RED  BOG  AND  OF  MOUNTAIN  E 
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APPENDIX  44. 


Section  B. 
Appendix  44. 


Statistical  Tables  with  reference  to  the  Planting  and  Felling  of  Timber,  and  the  Disposal  of  Felled  Timber,  in  the 
year  1906-7 ; and  the  Total  Area  under  Woods  and  Plantations  in  1907. 


(Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  by  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland ). 

TABLE  I. — Total  Area  under  Woods  and  Plantations  in  each  Province  of  Ireland  in  June,  1907. 


PROVINCES. 

Area  (in  Statute 
Acres)  occupied 
by  Forest  trees 
of  the  following 
classifications. 

Area  under  Forest  Trees  by  Age  in  Years  (the  sub-divisions  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  refer  to 
Columns  1, 2,  and  3 respectively.) 

Total  Area 
under 

Forest  Trees. 

l 

1 

1 

b 

I 

1 

S 

jJ 

12 

I 

ejj 

Is 

Is 

It 

p* 

13 

!i 

Is 

li 
1” 
■g'l 
2m  ! 

M | 

!j 

'g’t 

26-50  years. 
5 

51-76  years. 
6 

76  years  and 
7 

Various  Ages. 
8 

“ Enclosed. 

O 

10 

(1) 

(2)  ! 

(2) 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres, 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Aores 

Acres. 

Im'STER, 

26,423 

20,242; 

45,957 

3,412 

741 

852 

7,501 

3,057 

2,580 

5,259 

3,930 

5,314 

4,614 

7,695 

12,292 

5,637 

4,819 

24,919 

70,023 

22,599 

827 

82 

93,531 

Munster, 

46,478 

19,450 

32,885 

8,363 

936 

988 

17,012 

2,872 

4.637 

7,050 

3,980 

4,672 

8,455 

7,655 

8,693 

5,598 

4,007 

13,996 

72,825 

25,989 

3,002 

77 

101,893 

CUTER, 

14,006; 

8,227 

36,152 

2,465 

271 

1,166 

3,676 

1,162; 

3,313 

2,576 

1,586 

3,315 

2,696 

2,406 

6,553 

2,693 

2,802 

21,805 

41,993 

10,392 

1,077 

139 

59,601 

Connaught,  . 

16,171 

8,436 

25,240 

2,018 

447 

641 

3,177 

1,017 

3,025 

2,324 

1,647 

3,837 

4,663 

3,000 

5,708 

2,989 

2,325 

12,029 

35,052 

13,795 

2,556 

233 

51,636 

TOTAL  OP 

- Ireland. 

102,078 

56,355 

140,235 

16,25sj 

2,395 

3,647 

31,366 

8108 

13,555 

17,209 

11,143 

17,038 

20,756 

33,246 

16,917 

13,953 

72,749 

219,893 

78,7751 

7,462 

631 

300,661 

TABLE  II.— Planting  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1906-7. 


PROVINCES. 

Area 

Planted. 

Total 
Number 
of  Trees 
Planted. 

Fir. 

Spruce, 

Pine. 

Oak. 

B h 

more 

Elm. 

Other 

Trees 

Mixed 
| Trees. 

Acres. 

No. 

No.  1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Leinster,  . 

3S0 

871,706 

4C2,115  ' 

175,451 

47,857 

17,476 

27,144 

34,040 

9,390 

12,620 

ICO 

25.413 

60,100 

Munster,  . ■ 

296 

584,130 

355,485 

102,490 

32,650 

25,515 

12,250 

3,U(J0 

13,760 

3,950 

- 

27,840 

7,200 

Ulster, 

213 

695,370 

631,456 

25,830 

15,302 

9,C08 

62,250 

2,500 

7,834 

9,600 

60 

6,450 

24,180 

Connaught, 

123 

458,910  , 

147,317 

155,792 

75,700 

4,183 

524 

1,633 

7,403 

3,183 

3,000 

13,175 

47,000 

Ireland,  . 

1,012 

2,610,116 

1,496,373 

459,563 

171,509 

57,082 

102,168 

41,173 

38,377 

29,353 

3, ICO 

72,878 

138,480 

TABLE  III.— Felling  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1906-7. 


Provinces. 

Area 

Cleared. 

Total 
Number 
of  Trees 
Felled. 

Larch. 

Fir. 

Spruce. 

Pine. 

Oak. 

Ash. 

B«,cl. 

S 

Elm. 

Other. 

Trees. 

Mixed 

Trees. 

Acres. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Leinster,  . 

410 

397,299 

155,020 

91,387 

22,047 

3,074 

52,232 

1,845 

12,566 

1,773 

630 

1,065 

55,660 

Mnnstcr,  . 

923 

644,485 

332,525 

108,118 

36,216 

21,235 

70,505 

9,710 

10,212 

2,930 

2,676 

2,398 

47,960 

Ulster, 

250 

284,244 

136,143 

6,339 

18,133 

1,360 

4,480 

1,685 

2,758 

1,617 

110 

3,759 

107,860 

Connaught 

142 

66,581 

15,298 

12,979 

3,948 

1,331 

5,602 

4,689 

9,303 

5,429 

272 

100 

7,730 

Ireland, 

1,725 

1,392,609 

,638,986 

218,823 

80,344 

27,000 

132,719 

17,929 

34,839 

11,749 

7,322 

219,210 
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TABLE  IV.— Disposal  of  Timber  Felled  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1906-7. 


Provinces. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Trees 

Felled. 

Mining  i 
Purpi  see. 

Railway 

Purposes.: 

Paling, 

Gates, 

and 

Bob- 

bins. 

Building 

Purposes. 

! Carts, 
Wagons, 

merits, 

Clog 

Soles. 

Ship 

Boat 

Building. 

| Fuel. 

1 

Other 

specified 

| Unspecified.  | 

Total 
Number 
of  Trees 
used  in  ! 
Ireland. 

oflrS 

Is- 

;■■■: 

Used 

Locally. 

Ex- 

ported. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

NO. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

[ No.  ! 

No. 

No. 

Leinster,  . 

397,299 

260,376 

1,117 

9,669 

600 

1,242 

70 

- 

950 

1,551 

2,000 

41,384 

85,310 

63,860 

33® 

Munster,  . 

614.483  j 

188,556 

8,210 

7,260 

- 

6,340 

1,050 

80 

- 

5,840 

1,960 

29,141 

96,018 

55,121 

Ulster, 

281,244 

46,129 

638 

6,015 

120 

8,250 

- 

300 

100 

38,155 

6160 

155,747 

22,330 

212,815 

11,0 

Connaught, 

66,681  1 

4,900 

4,000 

1,440 

90 

11.9S3 

350 

100 

- 

530 

1,800 

27,129 

14,259 

35,352 

3153 

Ireland,  . 

790.261 

| 13,965 

24,384 

810 

27,815 

1,470 

46,076 

11,920 

256,401 

217,977 

367,118 

we, 15 

TABLE  V.— Kinds  and  Ages  of  Timber  Felled  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1906-7. 


d 

. 

a 

i 

Unspecified. 

4 

Names  and  Ages 
of  Trees. 

Total  Number 
Trees. 

Mining  Purposes 

Railway  Purpose 

I 

1 

Fuel. 

SI 

if 

ll 

if 

Clog  Soles. 

M 

1g 

1 

1 

0 

Used  “Locally.” 

3 

1 

Total  Number 
Trees  used  in  Ire 

Total  Number 
Trees  Exporte 

- 

Larch— 

25  jeavs  and 

159,096 

5,480 

1,600 

- 

20,000 

- 

- 

109,166 

22,850 

130,966 

28,130 

26-50  years, 

249,082 

221,510 

800 

2,000 

- 

860 

2,495 

300 

150 

730 

8,887 

10,720 

i7,122 

231,960 

21,284 

12,975 

136 

325 

1,500 

120 

- 

- 

1,199 

3,142 

1,887 

5,486 

15,798 

76  years  and  up- 

19,091 

11,817 

200 

1,700 

150 

600 

- 

- 

150 

477 

1,000 

2,477 

16.617 

Various  ages,!  . 

190,130 

152,610 

3,800 

2,666 

563 

1,230 

70 

120 

8.185 

20,885 

16,834 

173,596 

Total, 

638,986 

407,422 

1,936 

8,891 

23,073 

4,445 

- 

- 

220 

2,199 

130,157 

57,343 

172,885 

466.101 

849  egg  boxes,  U# 

3SS5SW 

Fir- 

25  years  and 

7,618 

5,800 

- 

1,400 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

168 

140 

2,078 

5,410 

26-60  years,  . 

97.152 

88,720 

500 

2,600 

- 

30 

137 

- 

- 

400 

5,035 

30 

11,202 

86,250 

51-75  „ 

21,366 

10.244 

- 

250 

- 

400 

- 

- 

1,738 

2’Z 

389 

4,583 

16,783 

Various  ages,  . 

87,972 

71,610 

1,650 

980 

50 

» 

- 

1.006 

4,815 

1,031 

8,121 

79,851 

Total, 

187,524 

2,350 

w» 

- 

«■ 

1,467 

- 

3,391 

13,278 

4,590 

28,299 

190,524 

2,744  egg  ffl 

packing  case* 
paving. 

Spruce— 

, 

25  jearg  and 
26-50  years.  ' . 

2,666 

700 

- 

- 

- 

- 

166 

1,800 

366 

2,300 

32,291 

29,741 

- 

310 

20 

10 

1,210 

910 

- 

3,250 

29,011 

1.225 

1,757 

200 

- 

100 

- 

703 

615 

850 

1,618 

2,697 

76  years  and  up- 

1,911 

1,481 

- 

- 

- 

150 

280 

- 

930 

981 

Various  ages,  J 

39,215 

4.000 

80 

1,150 

580 

_ 

' 

12,097 

21,338 

13  907 

25,338 

Total'. 

80,311 

37,685 

SO 

1,660  i - 

1 

700 

40 

I 

| - 

- | - j 2,093 

1 1 

14,098 

23,988 

60,273 

poking  ^ 

■ 
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APPENDICES.— SECTION  C.  s„c. 

APPENDIX  4S. 


Forestry  Regulations  in  certain  European  Countries,  and  Statistics  as  to  the  Extent 
and  Ownership  of  Woodlands  in  these  Countries. 


APPENDIX  45. 

Swiss  Forest  Laws  and  Regulations. 

(Put  in  by  H.  cle  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  E.L.,  Member  of  the  Committee.) 


(i)  Translation  of  Federal  Law  with  regard  to  General  Control  by  the  Confederation  of  Forest  Policy 
(nth  October,  1902). 


The  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
in  pursuance  of  Article  24  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, modified  on  15th  October,  1897,  after  considera- 
tion of  a message  from  the  Federal  Council,  dated 
1st  June,  1898,  and  of  a report  of  26th  May,  1899, 
hereby  decrees : 

I. — Genekal  Conditions. 

Art.  1. — The  general  control  of  forest  policy  within 
the  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Confederation. 

Art.  2. — All  woodlands  are  subject  to  the  general 
control  of  the  Confederation  over  forest  policy. 

Woodlands  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  include 
woodland  pastures  (Wytweiden),  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing : 

а.  Public  forests,  i.e.,  State,  communal,  and  cor- 
poration woods,  and  also  all  such  woods  as  are 
managed  by  a public  authority ; and, 

б.  Private  forests,  including  woods  with  joint 
ownership  (Arts.  26  and  28). 


Art.  9. — The  Cantons  undertake  the  training  and 
appointment  of  the  subordinate  forestry  staff.  For 
the  training  of  this  staff,  Cantonal  or  Inter-cantonal 
forestry  courses  are  to  be  arranged,  the  holding  of 
which  courses  is  assisted  by  the  Confederation. 
(Art.  41.) 

Art.  10. — The  Confederation  also  contributes  to  the 
salary  of  members  of  the  subordinate  forestry  staff  who 
have  successfully  attended  the  forestry  courses  provided 
for  in  Art.  9,  and  who  draw  a minimum  yearly  salary 
of  500fr. 

Art.  11. — The  Confederation  shares  the  expenses  of 
insuring  against  accident  the  forestry  staff  named  in 
the  foregoing  Art.,  within  the  limits  provided  in 
Art.  50  of  the  Working  Regulations. 

Art.  12. — Grants  may  be  made,  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Council,  to 
Cantons  and  associations  which  organise  or  assist 
scientific  forestry  courses. 

III. — Public  Foeests. 


This  classification  is  adopted  by  the  Cantons,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  3. — Woodlands  are  divided  into  prdtective 
woods  and  non-protective  woods. 

Protective  woods  are  those  situated  in  the  basins  of 
torrents,  and  also  those,  which,  on  account  of  their 
situation,  provide  protection  against  hurtful  climatic 
influences,  against  avalanches,  stone  and  ice  slides, 
land  slips,  channellings,  and  extraordinary  accumula- 
tions of  water. 

Art.  4. — The  classification  of  the  forests  into  protec- 
tive and  non-proctective  woods  is  carried  out  by  the 
Cantons ; it  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Council.  The  classification  which  has  already  been 
made  in  the  forest  territory  of  the  Confederation  re- 
mains still  in  force,  but  alterations  may  be  made  in  it. 
In  the  remaining  parts  of  Switzerland  the  classifi- 
cation must  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  the  present  law  comes  into  effect. 


II.  — Ok  g ani  s ation. 

Art.  5. — The  Federal  Council  supervises  the  carry- 
e®ect  of  this  law,  and  also  of  the  provisions 
°t  the  Cantonal  la-ws  and  regulations  connected  there- 
't* T°  60 there  is,  subject  to  the  Council,  a 
staff  of  Federal  forestry  inspectors-in-chief,  the  or- 
ganisation of  which  is  governed  by  a special  law. 

Art.  6. — The  cantons  divide  their  territory  into 
wnvemently  demarcated  forest  districts.  This  division 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council. 

I’  ^or  PurP°se  of  carrying  into  effect  this 
mpn+an<*  P16  ^uutonal  laws  and  regulations  comple- 
fry  to  the  same,  the  Canton  must  appoint  and 
suitably  remunerate  the  requisite  number  of  profes- 
ca+  a 'ousters,  all  provided  with  the  Federal  certifi- 
cats  of  eligibility. 

na  ® Confederation  contributes  grants  towards  the 
the. staff.  (Art.  40.) 

buffi  ’+  *1  *’ke  manner  the  Confederation  contri- 
DoraHp5  t le  ?Pary  °f  the  officials  of  communal,  cor- 
if  o„„i,  n’ica^  , l°*utly-owned  woods  (Art.  2,  sec.  2), 
officials  hold  the  Federal  forestry  diploma. 


(Protective  and  Non-protective  Woods.) 

Art.  13. — Public  woods  must  be  demarcated  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  com- 
petent cantonal  authority. 

Art.  14. — Public  woods  must  be  surveyed  according 
to  instructions  from  the  Federal  Council,  in  so  far 
as  the  survey  of  them  has  not  yet  taken  place  nor 
been  recognised  as  adequate  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  15. — Adequate  periods  of  time  must  be  fixed  by 
the  cantonal  governments  within  which  this  demar- 
cation and  survey  must  be  completed. 

Art.  16. — Triangulation,  Series  I.  to  III.,  is  carried 
out  by  the  Confederation  at  its  own  expense,  but 
that  for  Series  IV.  is  the  business  of  the  Cantons. 
The  Confederation,  however,  tests  the  triangulation 
free  of  charge,  and  makes  a contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  same.  (Art.  42,  sec.  1.) 

If  trigonometric  pillars  have  to  be  erected  on  private 
property,  then  expropriation  of  the  rights  required 
for  the  purpose  may  be  demanded. 

The  Cantons  look  after  the  maintenance  and  security 
of  the  triangulation  pillars  on  their  territory.  Where 
tri angulation  pillars  are  situated  on  the  boundaries 
of  different  Cantons,  this  duty  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  adjacent  Cantons. 

Art.  17. — The  detailed  survey  of  public  woods  is 
subject  to  verification  by  the  Confederation,  free  of 
charge. 

Art.  18. — Public  woods  must  be  arranged  and 
worked  in  accordance  with  Cantonal  instructions. 

For  the  management  and  utilization  of  woods  which 
have  not  yet  been  surveyed,  and  to  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, such  instructions  cannot  be  made  applicable,  the 
Cantons  must  adopt  provisional  measures  and  ascer- 
tain as  approximately  as  possible  the  rate  of  output 
in  accordance  with  their  permanent  maintenance. 

The  rate  of  output  must  not  be  exceeded  without 
the  consent  of  the  Cantonal  authority.  Any  over- 
stepping of  its  limits  must  be  made  good  again  within 
a certain  time,  to  be  fixed  by  that  authority.  In  tho 
case  of  protective  woods,  the  management  must  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  purpose  provided  for  in 
Art.  3. 

2 Y 2 
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Clear-cutting  is,  as  a rule,  forbidden  in  protective 
woods. 

Art.  19. — The  Cantonal  instructions  with  regard  to 
demarcation  (Art  13)  and  to  arrangements  (of  age- 
demarcation  (Ait.  13)  and  to  the  arrangement  (of  age- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  20. — In  the  case  of  public  forest-pastures  the 
necessary  arrangements  must  be  made  for  maintaining 
the  present  extent  of  the  wooded  area. 

Art.  21. — Servitudes  and  rights  to  minor-produce  in 
public  forests,  that  are  not  compatible  with  good 
forest  management,  must  be  redeemed,  if  necessary, 
by  way  of  compulsory  expropriation.  At  the  same 
time  due  consideration  should  be  paid  to  local  economic 
conditions. 

The  competent  Cantonal  authority  decides  as  to 
obligatory  redemption,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Council. 

The  Federal  Council  will  appoint  suitable  periods 
for  redemption  of  rights. 

Art.  22. — As  a rule,  compensation  must  be  paid  in 
money,  and  only  when  this  is  not  feasible,  by  the 
cession  of  a portion  of  forest  corresponding  to  the 
value  of  the  servitude.  In  the  latter  case  the  consent 
of  the  Cantonal  government  is  necessary. 

Art.  23. — Only  with  consent  of  the.  Federal  Council 
and  of  the  Cantonal  government  concerned,  may  public 
woods  be  burdened  with  new  rights  and  servitudes, 
which  are  detrimental  to  good  forest  management. 

Legal  contracts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  opposition 
thereto,  are  null  and  void. 

Art.  24. — Rights  to  minor-produce  detrimental  to 
good  forestry,  in  particular  pasturage  and  the  use  of 
forest  litter,  must  be  forbidden  in  public  protective 
woods,  or  may  be  permitted  only  to  a limited  extent. 

Art.  25. — The  Confederation  may  support  with  con- 
tributions the  construction  of  export  roads  or  other 
suitable  pexmxanent  arrangements  for  timber  trans- 
port in  protective  woods.  (Art.  42,  sec.  4.) 

If  such  a road  has  no  direct  or  sufficient  connection 
with  a public  highway,  the  owner  of  the  wood  ha6  the 
right,  if  necessary,  to  demand  the  compulsory  expro- 
priation of  the  requisite  land  after  paying  adequate 
compensation  to  the  landowner.  The  Confederation 
may  also  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  this  work 
of  connection. 

Landowners  using  the  road  must  share  proportionally 
in  the  cost  of  its  upkeep. 

If  the  parties  concerned  cannot  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  construction  or  upkeep  of  the  road  or 
with  regard  to  the  shai-e  to  be  paid  by  each,  the  matter 
will  be  decided  by  the  Cantonal  authorities. 


(b)  Private.  Woods. 

(a)  General. 

Art.  26.— The  union  of  private  woods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operative  management  and  use  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Further  conditions  are  determined  by 
Cantonal  legislation. 

The  Confederation  undertakes  the  cost  of  this  union 
and  the  Canton  undertakes  to  direct  the  management 
free  of  charge,  by  the  agency  of  its  forestry  staff. 

Such  unions  cannot  be  cancelled  without  the  consent 
of  the  Cantonal  government. 

(b)  Protective  Woods. 

Art.  27. — To  private  protective  woods  are  applic- 
able the  following  articles,  which  apply  to  public 
woods:  Art.  13  (demarcation),  18,  par.  5 (clear-cut- 
ting) ; 20  (maintenance  of  standing  timber  in  pasture 
forests),  21  (commutation  of  detrimental  sei-vitudes 
or  rights),  22  (nature  of  commutation),  23  (prohibi- 
tion of  fresh  charges),  24  (prohibition  of  injurious 
use  of  minor-produce),  and  25  (support  of  timber 
transport  arrangements  by  the  Confederation). 

Art.  28. — When  large  contiguous  masses  of  private 
protective  woods  are  situated  in  particularly  dan- 
gerous places,  such  as  the  basins  of  torrents,  the 
Cantonal  government  concerned  or  the  Federal  Council 
may  demand  the  union  of  the  same  in  the  sense  of 
Art.  26 

The  conditions  of  Art.  26,  sec.  2,  apply  to  com- 
pulsory unions  of  this  kind. 


Art.  29. — The  Cantons  are  at  all  times  bound  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  private 
protective  woods  and  'to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  their 
purpose.  They  must,  in  particular,  see  that  no  clear- 
cuttings  of  high  forest  take  place  in  protective  woods 
without  permission  of  the  competent  Cantonal  authori- 
ties, and  no  extensive  fellings  of  timber  for  sale,  nor 
for  any  industry  carried  on  by  the  owner,  in  which 
wood  is  principally  used. 

(c)  N on-Protective  Woods. 

Art.  30. — Only  the  following  articles  apply  to 
private  non-protective  woods : (Art.  20  (maintenance 
of  standing  timber  in  forest  pastures),  31  (prohibition 
to  uproot),  32  (regeneration  of  felling  areas),  32, 
par.  4 (contributions  to  timber  transpox-t  arrange- 
ments), 47  (procedure  in  case  of  contumacy),  49, 
par.  2 (prohibition  against  clearings  and  fellings, 
together  with  penal  enactments  for  transgression  of 
the  same). 


V.— Maintenance  and  Extension  op  Forest  Area. 


Art.  31. — The  forest  area  of  Switzerland  must  not 
be  diminished. 

Clearings  in  non-protective  woods  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Cantonal  government,  and  clearings  in  pro- 
tective woods  require  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

The  Cantonal  government  will  decide  as  regards 
non-pi'otective  woods  and  the  Federal  Council  as  re- 
gards protective  woods,  whether  and  to  what  extent 
amends  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  plantation  of 
fresh  areas  for  such  diminution  in  the  forest  area. 

Art.  32.— The . Cantons  must  see  that  all  felling 
areas,  and  blanks  caused  in  forests  by  fire,  storm, 
avalanches,  etc.,  are  fully  replanted,  at  latest  within 
a period  of  three  years,  and  in  avalanche  tracts,  as 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  safe. 

Art.  33. — A division  of  public  woods  into  private 
property  or  for  usufruct  may  take  place  only  with 
consent  of  the  Cantonal  government  and  by  public 
procedure.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Council  .against  the  decision  of  the  Cantonal  govern- 
ment. 


Art.  34. — When  communes  or  public  corporations 
are  in  common  possession  of  a forest,  and  when  one 
of  th.em  demands  the  partition  of  the  property,  then 
the  Cantonal  government  must  decide  as  to  whether 
the  partition  is  admissible.  If  the  forest  is  situated 
on  the  territory  of  two  or  more  Cantons,  then  the 
decision  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  partition  rests 
with  the  government  of  that  Canton  on  whose  ter- 
ritory the  greater  part  is  situated. 

Art.  35. — Communal  and  corporation  forests  inay 
not  be  sold  under  any  circumstances  without  previous 
permission  of  the  Cantonal  government  concerned, 
even  when  such  sale  is  admissible  under  the  statutes. 


Art.  36. — Every  effort  must  be  made  to  plant  un- 
planted land,  through  the  afforestation  of  which  pro- 
tective woods,  as  under  Art.  3,  may  be  established. 

The  Confederation  or  the  Cantons  may  order  the 
establishment  of  protective  woods,  and  likewise  the 
protection  of  avalanches  and  stone-slides,  when  by 
these  measures  existing  or  futux-e  woods  ax-e  protected. 

Art.  37. — The  Confederation  and  the  Cantons  con- 
tribute funds : — - 

a.  For  the  formation  of  protective  woods  and  dny 
drainage  or  protective  Works  connected  with  the 
same. 

b.  For  fences  and  improvements  in  plantations 
which,  through  no  fault  of  the  owner  of  the  forest, 
have  become  necessary  within  three  years  after  the 
works  were  taken  over. 

c.  For  the  restoration  of  damaged  protective  works, 
when  the  damage  is  considerable,  and  occurred  i 
spite  of  careful  upkeep. 


Art.  38.— If  the  land  which  is  to  be  afforested  or 


protected  is  in  private  hands,  the  owner  may 


demand 


that  it  be  purchased  from  him  or  otherwise  expi 
priated.  <. 

Similarly,  the  proprietor  of  rights-of-user  m&j  . 
mand  compensation  for  the  cessation  of  those  rig  • 
Purchase  or  expropriation  may,  however,  be  ene 
only  at  the  instance  of  the  Canton,  the  communes, 
or  of  a public  corporation. 
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Art.  39. — The  Confederation  is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  collection  of  forest  seeds, 
or  to  support  the  establishment  and  working  of  such 
an  institution. 


V. — Further  Conditions  as  to  Federal  Grants. 

Art  40. — The  Confederation’s  grants  towards  the 
salary  and  wages  of  the  forestry  staff  are  as  follows  : — 

a.  For  the  superior  officers  of  the  Cantons  (Art. 

7),  25  to  35  per  cent. 

b.  For  the  superior  officers  of  communes,  corpora- 
tions, and  recognised  co-operative  forest  societies 

(Art.  8,  26,  and  28),  5 to  25  per  cent. 

c.  For  the  subordinate  members  of  the  forestry 

staff  (Aids.  9 and  10),  5 to  20  per  cent. 

The  Confederation  contributes  up  to  one-third  of 
the  costs  of  accident  insurance  for  the  forestry  staff, 
mentioned  in  Art.  11. 

Art.  41.— The  Confederation  contributes  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  forestry  courses  by  undertaking  to  pay 
the  instructor  and  supply  teaching  materials. 

Art.  42. — The  Confederation  contributes  in  ad- 
dition : — 

1.  Towards  the  expenses  of  triangulation,  Series 
IV.,  25  francs  for  every  point  (Art.  16.) 

2.  To  the  cost  of  laying  out  new  protective  woods 
and  the  drainage  in  connection  therewith ; and,  fur- 
ther, to  the  building  up  of  avalanche  and  stone-slides 
for  the  greater  safety  of  protective  woods,  50  to  80  per 
cent,  all  round ; and  towards  # the  cost  of  other  con- 
structions for  forestry  purposes  and  necessary  fenc- 
ing, up  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Confederation  at  the  same  time  compensates 
the  owner  of  the  land  in  money  to  the  amount  of 
from  three  to  five  times  the  annual  yield  of  the  piece 
of  ground  in  question,  calculated  on  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

If  expropriation  or  sale  to  public  bodies  is  effected 
(Ait.  38),  the  Confederation  pays  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  compensation. 

3.  To  the  cost  of  planting  in  protective  woods  in 
the  event  of  unusual  occurrences,  such  as  extensive 
forest  fires,  damage  by  insects,  avalanches,  windfalls, 
etc.,  or  if  preliminary  draining  or  building  are  re- 
quired previous  to  afforestation,  or  if  great  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  same,  30  to  50 
per  cent. 

4.  To  the  construction  of  export  roads  and  other 
suitable  permanent  arrangements  for  timber  trans- 
port, up  to  20  per  cent.  ("Art.  25).  Cost  of  estimates 
is  to  be  included  in  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
work. 

Art.  43. — In  receiving  Federal  grants,  the  Canton  in 
question  undertakes  to  see  that  the  planting  and 
drainage  connected  therewith,  also  any  buildings  and 
timber  transport  arrangements  and  toigonometric 
pillars  are  kept  in  good  order. 

, • 44. — The  Federal  Council  will,  by  means  of 
regulations,  fix  the  further  conditions  attaching  to 
federal  contributions. 

. consequence  of  Federal  contributions,  the  pre- 
vious contributions  of  Cantons,  communes,  and  cor- 
porations towards  the  forest  maintenance  may,  under 
no  circumstances,  be  reduced. 


VII. — Expropriation. 

ap^-L45‘~^e  exPropriation  of  private  rights  ii 
accwdance  with  Arts.  16,  21,  25,  27,  36,  and  38,  ii 
catW  tw  *tmg  to  C'an tonal  law,  with  this  modifi 
with  ’ lowi tae  competent  Cantonal  authority  decide: 
redenintf^1^  Sle  obligation  of  relinquishment  oi 
cil  avain^-’  aiKi  ,an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
raaJ  te  m“de  "tl,in  ' 


5.  Contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  a forest  work- 
ing-plan or  provisional  working  rules,  for  which  no 
special  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  Cantons  (Art. 
18) : 20  to  300  franos. 

6.  Non-observance  of  Cantonal  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  private  protective  woods  (Art.  29),  and  fail- 
ure to  replant,  within  the  meaning  of  Art.  32 : up  to 
50  francs. 

7.  For  prohibited  fellings:  2 to  10  francs  for  every 
cubic  metre  of  wood  filled. 

8.  Reduction  of  forest  area  without  Federal  of  Can- 
tonal permission  (Art.  31) : 100  to  500  francs  per 
hectare,  with  reservation  of  the  question  of  re-plant- 
ing. 

9.  Sub-division  and  sale  of  forests  in  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  Arts.  33  and  35 : 10  to  100  francs 
per  hectare. 

10.  Failure  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  planting  for 
the  formation  of  protective  woods  within  the  ap- 
pointed term  (Art.  36)  : 20  to  100  francs  per  hectare. 

Inquiry  into,  and  judgment  with  regard  to,  the 
above  punishable  offences,  and  disposition  of  the 
penalties,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  Cantonal 
authorities. 

Art.  47. — Should  the  owner  of  the  forest  prove  re- 
fractory, the  necessary  work  will  be  ordered  to  be  done 
by  the  Cantonal  authority  at  the  owner’s  expense. 

Art.  48.— The  Cantons  issue  any  fui-ther  forest  police 
regulations  which  may  be  necessary,  and  fix  the 
penalties  attadiing  thereto. 

IX. — Transitory  and  Final  Provisions. 

Art.  49. — For  so  long  as  the  Cantons,  which  are 
situated  wholly  or  partially  outside  what  has  been 
hitherto  the  Federal  Forest  Territory,  do  not  possess 
the  working  regulations  mentioned  in  Art.  50  of  the 
present  law,  their  present  forest  laws  and  regulations 
shall  remain  in  force,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  present  law. 

After  the  present  law  has  come  into  effect,  clearings 
(Art.  31),  and  also  the  fellings  mentioned  in  Art.  29 
of  the  law,  are  forbidden  without  previous  consent 
of  the  Cantonal  authority,  until  such  time  as  the 
forests  have  been  separated  into  protective  and  non- 
protective  woods. 

Art.  50. — As  soon  as  the  present  law  has  come 
into  force,  the  Federal  Council  will  draw  up  the 
necessary  working  regulations  in  connection  with  it, 
and  will  invite  the  Cantons  to  bring  their  present 
forest  police  laws  and  regulations  into  line  with  the 
Federal  Law,  or  else  to  issue  others  fulfilling  that 
condition. 

Art.  51. — The  present  law  repeals  the  Federal  Law 
relating  to  the  general  control  of  the  Confederation 
over  the  forest  policy  in  the  high  Alps,  dated  24th 
March,  1876,  and  the  Federal  Resolution  of  15th 
April,  1898,  regarding  the  general  control  by  the 
Confederation  over  the  forest  policy,  and  also  all 
resolutions  of  the  Federal  Council  with  regard  to 
forestry  in  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  present 
laws. 

Art.  52. — The  Federal  Council  is  charged,  on  the 
basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Law  of  17th 
June,  1874,  regarding  the  plebiscite  to  be  taken  on 
Federal  Laws  and  Resolutions,  to  cause  this  law  to 
be  published  and  to  determine  the  regular  commence- 
ment of  its  operation. 

So  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Estates. 

Berne,  10th  October,  1902. 

(Signed),  Casimir  von  Arx,  President. 

Schatzmann,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


. ^■*-11- — Penal  Regulations. 

in  addition"  t^°+Ltl0ns  °f  the  Present  law  are  subje 
‘he  following  pmaltS?- * °f  ^ comPensation> 
pillars at>frS%  +°  too1"  destruction  of  trigonomet) 
2.  Omi«;’  ° 1°  100  per  Pillar- 
appointed  timo  t forest  survey  within  t 

3 Failure  to  13  amd  15) : fr-  5 * SO. 
within  tk  in™'  I?  servitudes  and  forest  rigf 
the  creation-  or T*?*  -erm  (Arts'  21  and  27>-  ai 
and  forest  rights’ 7aSS1ox  °f.,  detrimental  servituc 
4.  The  use  of  J j 23  ,and  27) : 10  to  500  fram 
of  Prohibition  ;«?  ,ndar?  forest  products  in  violati 
^i°ns  of  the  same>  or  of  the  P> 

W tn  500  francs.  3’  2 Mld  27  of  the  present  lav 


So  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly, 

Berne,  11th  October,  1902. 

(Signed),  Iten,  Dr.,  President. 

Ringier,  Clerk  to  the  Council. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  decrees: 

The  publication  of  the  foregoing  Federal  Law. 
Beme,  25th  October,  1902. 

In  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
(Signed),  Zemp,  President  of  the  Confederation. 

Ringier,  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation. 

Note.— Date  of  publication,  29th  October,  1902. 
Expiration  of  referendum  term,  7th  January,  1903. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Section  C. 

Appendix  45. 

(2)  Translation  of  Working  Regulations  in  pursuance  of  the  Federal  Law  of  nth  October,  1902,  regarding  general 
control  by  the  Confederation  over  Forest  Policy  (13th  March,  1903). 


The  Swiss  Federal  Council, 

In  pursuance  of  Article  50  of  the  Federal  Law  of 
11th  October,  1902,  regarding  general  control  by  the 
Confederation  over  forest  policy,  and  at  the  lequest 
of  its  Department  of  the  Interior,  hereby  decrees : 

Art.  1.  The  Cantons  will,  in  accordance  with  Art. 
2 of  the  Law,  distinguish  between : 

a.  Public  forests,  i.e.,  State,  communal  and 
corporation  woods,  and  also  all  woods  which  are 
managed  by  a public  authority  ; 

1).  Private  forests,  including  forests  owned 
jointly. 


Art.  2.  The  Cantons  will  separate  woodlands  fur- 
ther into  protective  and  non-protective  woods  (Arts. 
3 and  4 of  the  Law).  The  separation  already  exist- 
ing in  the  forest  territory  of  the  Confederation 
remains  in  force,  but  alterations  may  be  made  in 
the  same. 

' Art.  3.  The  separation  of  forests  in  accordance 
with  Arts.  2,  3 and  4 of  the  Law  must  be  effected 
at  latest  within  two  years  after  'the  said  Law  came 
into  force  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Council  for  approval. 

In  the  report  to  the  Federal  Council  with  regard  to 
forest  separation  according  to  ownership  (Art.  2 of 
the  Law)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a list  of  the 
woods,  including  forest  pastures  (Art.  11  of  these 
Regulation),  together  with  a statement  of  the  area 
of  the  same. 

The  setting  apart  of  protective  woods  should,  as  a 
rule,  embrace  a rather  large  forest  territory,  if  pos- 
sible within  natural  boundaries,  and  is  to  be  just- 
fied  by  indicating  the  kind  of  protection  which  the 
woods  are  intended  to  afford. 

Protective  woods  are  to  be  shown  on  topographical 
maps  on  the  scale  of  1 : 25,000  or  1 : 50,000. 

Of  the  chestnut  groves  ( selve  castanili),  only  those 
are  to  bo  regarded  as  woodland  which  are  set  apart 
as  protective  woods. 

Art.  4.  Fresh  plantations  of  protective  woods,  in- 
cluding re-planted  clearings  of  the  same,  are  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  protective  woods  ; areas  of  such 
woods  cleared  with  consent  of  the  Federal  Council 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  omitted  (Art.  14  of  these 
Regulations).  " 


Art.  5.  The  Cantons  will  divide  their  territory 
into  forest  districts  of  suitable  extent.  This  division 
must  be  sent  in  to  the  Federal  Council  for  approval 
(Art.  6 of  the  Law). 

Similarly  the  Cantons  will  appoint  the  necessary 
number  of  foresters  holding  the  Federal  forestry 
diploma,  and  will  remunerate  them  in  a proper 
manner  (Art.  7 of  the  Law).  The  Federal  Council 
is  to  be  informed  of  all  elections  and  of  the  salary 
offered. 

In  connection  with  the  fixing  of  the  number  of 
forest  districts  by  the  Cantons,  the  Federal  Council 
will  consider  the  question  of  appointing  a number,  of 
assistants  or  other  forestry  officials  holding  the 
forestry  diploma,  who  are  attached  to  no  forest 
district,  but  are  permanently  in  the  forestry  service. 

Without  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  no  duties 
other  than  those  connected  with  forestry  may  be  en- 
trusted permanently  to  the  higher  Cantonal  officials. 

-'li  t.  6.  The  Cantons  will  arrange  for  training  the 
requisite  number  of  subordinate  forest  officials  by 
organising  courses  of  instraction  in  forestry,  and 
subsequently  for  the  appointment  of  such  officials 
(Art.  9 of  the  Law).  A list  of  the  subordinate  staff 
is  to  be  supplied  to  the  Federal  Council  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1903,  showing  the  fixed  salaries  and  any 
daily  allowance  paid  to  them,  and  also  the  area  of 
woodland  entrusted  to  their  care.  For  subsequent 
years  it  will  be  sufficient  to  report  changes  every  31st 
of  D scember. 

The  Federal  Council  must  be  informed  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  holding  Cantonal  and  Inter- 
cantonal  courses  of  instruction  in  forestry. 


Art.  7.  The  Cantons  will  see  that  public  woods  and 
private  protective  woods  are  demarcated. 

To  this  end  they  must  issue  instructions  which  are 
to  be  laid  before  the  Federal  Council  for  approval 
(Arts.  13  and  19  of  the  Law). 

Art.  8.  The  Cantons  must  take  care  that  public 
forests  are  surveyed  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Federal  Council  for  tri angulation, 
series  IV.,  and  detailed  survey  (Art.  14  of  the  Law). 

Projects  of  triangulation,  series  IV.,  and  of 
detailed  survey,  and  also  the  survey  itself  when 
carried  out,  must  be  submitted  for  verification  by  the 
Federal  Council.  This  verification  is  granted  free  of 
charge  (Arts.  16  and  17  of  the  Law). 

The  foi'egoing  surveys  must  only  be  entrusted 
to  surveyors  holding  the  Swiss  Convention  Diploma, 
or  a diploma  awarded  on  a Cantonal  examination, 
which  corresponds  to  the  qualifications  required  to 
gain  the  Convention  Diploma.  The  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  survey  must  be  carried  out  by  certificated 
surveyors. 

The  Cantons  must ’inform  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  providing  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  triangulation  pillars,  series  IV.  (Art, 
16,  Sec.  3 of  the  Law). 

When  Cantons  possess  surveys  which  have  not  been 
verified  by  the  Federal  Council,  they  must  send  them 
in  to  the  latter  for  verification. 

Art.  9.  The  Cantons  must  prepare  regular  working 
plans  for  the  management  of  the  public  forests  which 
have  been  surveyed  according  to  regulations,  and 
must  make  provisional  working  measures  with  regard 
to  the  other  public  forests.  With  a view  to  making 
the  instructions  as  uniform  as  possible,  the  Federal 
Council  will  enter  into  communication  with  the  Gin- 
tons. 

The  instruction  for  working-plans  must  be  sent  in 
to  the  Federal  Council  for  approval  (Art.  19  of  the 
Law). 

Art.  10.  The  sale  of  so-called  timber  lots  as  stand- 
ing timber  is  forbidden.  The  marking  of  timber  must 
be  effected  by  the  forestry  officials  ■ concerned,  and  the 
felling,  trimming  and  sorting  of  timber  by  the  job 
or  by  the  owners  of  lots,  jointly  or  in  sections, 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  the  forestry  offi- 
cials. 

The  cubic  volume  of  felled  timber  must  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Art.  11.  All  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  public  pasture  forests  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  working  plans.  Private* pasture  forests 
are  to  be  included  as  such  under  a separate  head  in 
the  list  of  classified  private  forests,  the  measurements 
of  the  area  at  present  under  'timber  being  given. 

The  total  area  under  timber  of  a public  or  private 
pasture  forest  may  not  be  diminished  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Canton,  and  in  the  case  of  protective 
woods,  without  that  of  the  Federal  Council.  On  the 
other  hand,  a change  in  the  present  allocation  oi 
the  'trees  in  a pasture  forest  is  permissible. 

The  Cantons  must  inform  the  Federal  Council  «I 
the  steps  taken  by  them  to  maintain  the  area  under 
timber  of  the  above-mentioned  pasture  forests  (Aits. 
20,  27  and  30  of  the  Law). 

Art.  12.  The  Cantons  will  determine  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  redemption  of  servitudes  and  rignts 
to  minor-produce  affecting  public  forests  and  Priv®? 
protective  woods  that  are  not  compatible  with  goon 
forest  management  (Art  21  and  27  of  the  Law), 
list  of  any  existing  servitudes  and  rights  of  this  kin 
is  to  be  supplied  to  the  Federal  Council,  together  wi 
a description  of  their  boundaries.  , 

Until  the  complete  redemption  of  the  servitu 
and  rights  mentioned  above,  the  Cantons  must  send 
a report  every  January  to  the  Federal  Council  of  tn® 
demptions  effected  during  the  previous  year,  sta Jg 
the  nature  of  the  servitudes  or  rights,  the 
which  were  affected  by  them,  the  owner  of  the  to  j 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid,  and  the  vatu 
the  portions  of  forest  with  which  the  holders  o 
servitudes  were  compensated  (Art.  21  of  the  Law;- 
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When  a public  forest  or  private  protective  wood 
has  been  freed  by  redemption  from  pasture,  litter 
and  other  servitudes  and  rights,  the  owner  of  the 
wood  himself  is  not  entitled  to  exercise  these  redeemed 
lights. 

Art.  13.  The  Cantons  will  draw  up  regulations  for 
the  execution  of  Arts.  26  and  27  of  the  Law,  relating 
to  the  union  of  private  woods  for  joint  use  and  man- 
agement. 

Art.  14.  The  Cantons  must  report  to  the  Federal 
Council  every  January  the  number  of  permissions 
given  during  the  previous  year  to  make  clearings  in 
non-protective  woods  (Art.  31  of  the  Law),  indicating 
at  the  same  time  the  portions  of  forest  cleared  and  the 
area  and  owner  of  the  same. 

If  equivalent  afforestation  is  demanded,  then  a re- 
port to  that  effect  must  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, in  the  same  way  as  for  cleared  forests. 

Applications  for  permission  to  clear-cut  in  protective 
woods  must  be  forwarded  by  the  Cantonal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Federal  Council,  accompanied  by  a re- 
port for  the  forestry  office  together  with  the  latter’s 
opinion  and  a map. 

Art.  15.  A report  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  partitions  of  public  land  into  property,  or 
for  usufruct,  sanctioned  by  public  procedure  (Arts. 
33  and  24  of  the  Law). 

Similarly  the  Federal  Council  must  be  informed  of 
sanctioned  sales  of  communal  and  corporation  forests 
(Art.  35  of  the  Law). 

Art.  16.  The  Cantons  must  endeavour  to  get  plan- 
tations made  on  unplanted  land,  through  the  planting 
of  which  protective  woods  might  be  obtained,  and  to 
have  improvement  works  in  connection  with  the  same 
carried  out  (Art.  36  of  the  Law). 

When  Cantons  direct  the  formation  of  protective 
woods  and  the  construction  of  works  of  improvement 
in  accordance  with  Art.  36,  sec.  2 of  the  Law,  a 
report  of  the  same  is  to  be  made  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. 

Art.  17.  All  applications  for  federal  grants  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Federal  Council  through  the  Cantonal 
governments. 

Art.  18.  Grants  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  and  daily  allowances  of  superior  forestry 
officials  of  the  Cantons  (Art.  40a.  of  the  Law)  are 
made  under  the  following  conditions 

1.  That  the  necessary  number  of  foresters  possessing 
the  certificate  of  eligibility  as  provided  in  the  Law 
are  actually  at  work  ; 

2.  That  the  salary  of  the  head  forester  is  at  least 
3,000  fr.,  and  that  of  the  district  foresters  at  least 
2,500  fr..  and  further,  that  the  daily  allowances  of 
the  head  forester  are  at  least  10  fr.  (6  fr.  per  day  and 
4 fr.  per  night),  and  those  of  the  district  foresters  at 
least  8 fr.,  (5  fr.  per  day  and  3 fr.  per  night),  and 
also  provided  that  the  Cantons  refund  travelling 
expenses  of  the  above-named  officials.  (Federal  Reso- 
lution of  December  5th,  1892). 

Art.  19.  Communes,  corporations,  and  recognised 
co-operative  forest  societies,  which  apply  for  grants 
towards  the  salaries  and  daily  allowances  of  their 
orest  officials,  must  show  that  the  forest-manager 
possesses  a State-  forestry  diploma,  that  the  forests 
■dve  been  surveyed  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
nl  a aie  I??1?1"  managed  in  accordance  with  a working- 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  competent 
Cantona1  authority  (Art.  40b  of  the  Law). 

‘len  ln  addition  to  his  forestry  duties,  other  func- 
thf.  mare  entnis*ed  to  the  forest-manager  (for  example, 
PrSagTeni  of  estates)>  ^en  the  grant  will  be  in 
only  °n  t0  *ke  time  occupied  by  his  forest  duties 

sakrLc^'t  J,n  order  to  obtain  subsidies  towards  the 
the  r!L\°  '/'he  subordinate  forest  rtaff  (Art  40c  of 
attenrWi  .m1S  nec1essary  that  the  forester  shall  have 
id^r  t CrPdit  -a  <>f  Vestry  in  accpr- 

Utions  fnd  fb  P1??1810”8  of  Art.  23  of  these  Regu- 
500  fr’  us  annual  salary  shall  be  at  least 

tut*  Partlyalof  y^?inS1Stf>  not  only  °f  a fixed  amount, 
“mount  to  Tnnvi+u  aii°wances,  the  latter  may  not 
% dailv  than  20  Per  cent,  of  the  total  salary, 
forestry  LJ^*"**  18  meant  compensation  for 
for  by  the  dailv  rendered>  but  not  for  the  time  paid 

Art.  21  Tri  -^age’ 

insurance’  acaW*  ofcifcai?  federal  grants  for  the 
•bnate  forest* stuff  of  tlle  uPPer  ancl  subor- 

must  send  in  entltled  to  the  subsidy,  the  Cantons 
an  annual  report  of  the  insurances 


effected  and  must  prove  the  payments  made  during 
the  previous  year  by  sending  in  policies  and  receipts 
together  with  a schedule. 

The  sending  in  of  a policy  once  suffices  for  so  long 
as  it  is  valid. 

The  Cantons  must  also  state  whether,  and  if  so,  to 
what  amount,  they  contribute  towards  the  accident  in- 
surance. 

Art.  22.  Application  for  contributions  to  the  ex- 
penses of  holding  forestry  courses,  which  consist  in 
payment  of  the  teacher  and  providing  teaching 
materials,  must  be  made  to  the  Federal  Council 
always  in  the  month  of  August  for  the  following 
year,  and  be  accompanied  by  a programme  of  the 
course,  time-table  of  instruction,  estimate  of  the  cost, 
and  name  of  the  instructor. 

The  instruction  given  must  be  of  as  practical  a 
nature  as  possible  and  must  be  extended  to  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  subject  only  in  so  far  as  this 
is  requisite  for  the  better  understanding  and  execution 
of  the  practical  work  (Art.  41  of  the  Law). 

Art.  23.  The  courses  held  for  assistant  foresters 
drawing  a salary  subsidised  by  the  Confederation  of 
at  least  500  fr.,  or  who  wish  to  qualify  for  such  a 
post,  must  last  for  at  least  two  months.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  half-courses  of  one  month  each, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn,  which 
must,  however,  he  completed  within  the  year. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course,  candidates 
must  have  passed  their  eighteenth  year,  aud  in  an 
entrance  examination  must  show  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  an  amount  of  school  learning,  such  as 
may  be  acquired  in  a primary  school  of  the  better 
class. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  twenty- 
five,  and  the  minimum  at  fifteen. 

Each  pupil  must  submit  himself  to  a final  exami- 
nation. If  he  passes  this  he  receives  a diploma. 

The  choice  of  a teacher  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Cantons. 

Attendance  at  a course  of  this  kind  is  not  compul- 
sory in  the  case  of  foresters : who, 

1.  Have  already  attended  with  success  a six  weeks’ 
course. 

2.  Are  over  50  years  of  age  and  are  able  to  show 
satisfactory  references  extending  over  a long  period 
of  forest  service. 

A subsidy  can,  however,  be  obtained  also  in  the 
case  of  under-foresters  who  have  followed  a course 
of  less  than  six  weeks,  if  they  engage  to  make  up  the 
period  of  their  instruction  to  the  prescribed  duration 
of  two  months,  before  the  1st  of  July,  1905,  by 
attending  a supplemental  course  of  instruction. 

Art.  24.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses,  there 
may  also  be  held,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
federation, continuation  courses  for  under-foresters 
who  have  already  attended  a course  and  have  been 
subsequently  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  forestry 
service.  The  Cantons  may  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Federal  Council  as  to  further  arrangements 
for  holding  such  courses. 

Art.  25.  The  grant  of  25  fr.  towards  the  cost  of 
each  triangulation  pillar,  series  IV.,  guaranteed  for 
the  purpose  of  forest-surveying  (Art.  42,  sec.  1 of 
the  Law)  is  not  paid  until  the  triangulation  has 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Art.  26.  The  notification  of  estimates  for  the  for- 
mation of  new  protective  woods  and  the  drainage, 
fencing  and  protection  works  connected  with  the 
same,  with  a view  to  obtaining  federal  subsidies, 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  issued 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Federal  Council  (Arts.  36  and 
37  of  the  Law). 

The  Cantons  must  show  what  amount  they  have 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  works  named  and  also 
to  any  improvements  which  have  been  made. 

Art.  27.  When  a landowner,  in  accordance  with 
Alt.  42,  2,  sec.  2 of  the  Law,  demands  compensation 
amounting  to  from  three  to  five  times  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  piece  of  land  where  he  is  about  to  carry 
out  afforestation  and  protective  works,  he  must  submit 
in  addition  to  the  scheme  of  afforestation,  an  estimate 
made  by  the  forestry  office  of  the  average  annual 
gross  proceeds  of  the  piece  of  ground  during  the  last 
'ten  years,  and  further,  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
the  net  proceeds. 

If  it  is  a question  of  purchase  or  compulsory  expro- 
priation of  private  lands  by  Cantons,  communes  or 
public  corporations,  then  the  application  must  be  ac- 
companied, in  addition  to  the  afforestation  scheme,  by 
a valuation  of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  prices 
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Section  C.  prevailing  locally,  together  with  a detailed  explanatory 
— report,  and  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  which  may 
appendix  45.  jlaye  keen  arrived  at,  or  a contract  of  purchase  drawn 
up  in  legal  form  (Art.  42,  2,  sec.  3 of  the  Law). 

Art.  28.  Projects  for  planting  and  for  any  drainage 
and  protective  woods  connected  therewith,  in  existing 
protective  woods,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Council  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  new 
afforestations  (Art.  42,  3 of  the  Law). 

Art.  29.  Applications  for  subsidies  towards  the 
cost  of  making  export  roads  in  protective  woods  must 
be  accompanied  by  a project,  with  a plan  of  the  course 
of  the  road,  longitudinal  and  transvers  sections,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost ; applications  for  grants  towards 
• other  permanent  transport  arrangements  must  be 
accompanied  by  a description  of  the  same  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  (Art.  42,  4 of  the  Law). 


Art.  30.  Under  no  circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
Federal  contributions,  may  the  previous  payments  of 
Cantons,  communes  and  corporations  towards  the 
forest  maintenance  be  reduced,  nor  especially  the 
salaries  and  daily  allowances  of  the  forest  officials 
at  the  time  when  the  Federal  Law  came  into  force. 


Berne,  13th  March,  1903. 

In  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council : 


(Signed), 

Deucher,  President  of  the  Confederation. 
Ringlf.r,  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation. 


(3)  Forestry  Law,  Canton  of  Berne,  20th  August,  1905. 


The  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Berne, 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Law  of  11th  of  October,  1902, 
with  regard  to  general  control  by  the  Confederacy 
of  Forest  Policy  and  the  Regulations  of  13th  of 
March,  1903,  have  come  into  force  on  the  1st  April, 
1903; 

With  a view  to  bringing  the  Cantonal  legislation 
with  regard  to  forestry  into  accord  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Federal  Law,  hereby  decrees  : 

I.  General  Provisions. 

Art.  1.  All  woods  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  are  sub- 
ject to  general . control  by  the  State  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Law. 

Under  this  are  included  also  banks  of  torrents 
planted  with  willows,  j hurries*  and  pastures  under 
timber  (Wytweiden).  On  the  other  hand,  small 
groups  of  trees  and  bushes  in  the  middle  of  tilled 
land  are  not  included,  nor  are  narrow  strips  of  tim- 
ber along  the  borders  of  the  same  (hedge-row  timber). 

Art.  2.  According  to  the  conditions  of  ownership 
are  to  be  distinguished : 

a.  State  forests ; 

b.  Forests  belonging  to  communes  and  corpora- 
tions. 

These  are  both  classed  as  public  forests  under  the 
terms  of  Art.  2 of  the  Federal  Law. 

Amongst  corporation  forests  is  classed,  in  par- 
ticular, woodland  property  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  legalised  corporations  (village  and  hamlet 
corporations,  owners  of  pastures,  woods  or  forests 
held  in  common).  (Cp.  Circular  Letter  of  1st 
December,  1852). 

c.  Forests  belonging  to  private  individuals  and 
private  co-operative  societies. 

Art.  3.  The  mountainous  portions  of  the  Canton 
shall  be  set-apart  as  protective  wood  regions,  com- 
prising on  the  one  hand  the  zone  of  the  Alps  and 
their  spurs,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  Jura 
Mountains  and  of  high  plateaus.  The  Grand  Council 
determines  the  limits  'of  these  zones  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Council  (Art.  4,  Federal 
Law). 

The  Government  may,  in  special  cases,  and  even 
outside  the  protective  zones,  place  under  protection, 
woodlands  to  be  more  definitely  demarcated,  namely : 
When  regard  for  certain  damages  by  floods  renders 
this  necessary,  and  the  proper  State  or  communal 
authorities  make  an  application  to  that  effect ; 

When  it  is  desired  to  create,  by  means  of  new 
plantations,  local  protective  woods,  which  the  owners 
believe  will  have  a favourable  effect  upon  the  climate 
of  the  place  and  accordingly  send  in  a request  to 
that  effect ; 

When  the  majority  of  woodland  proprietors  in  a 
commune,  or  in  part  of  the  same  or  of  a certain  forest 
district,  which  at  the  same  time  represents  more  than 
Malt  the  forest  area,  applies  for  the  same. 

* A jhuwe  is  a tract  of  woodland  that 
again  as  woodland. 

t Felled  trees,  or  partially  barked  trees,  arranged 


Art.  4.  The  forest  area  of  the  Canton  may  not  be 
reduced  (Art.  31,  Federal  Law). 

All  disafforestment  must  have  the  sanction  of  the 
proper  authority  (Art.  29  et  seq.  below). 

Art.  5.  All  rights  of  user  (servitudes)  affecting 
forests,  as  for  example,  rights  to  wood,  pasture  ana 
forest  litter,  are  commutable. 

In  the  case  of  public  forests  and  private  protective 
woods  the  commutation  of  these  servitudes  is  compul- 
sory, if  by  them  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  impaired, 
or  the  protective  effect  and  good  management  of  the 
forest  hindered. 

In  cases  also  where  the  forest  land  and  the  growing 
trees  do  not  belong  to  the  same  owner,  every  joint- 
owner  may  demand  the  abrogation  and  simplification 
of  the  legal  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  procedure  for  redemption  and 
abrogation,  see  Art.  39  et  seq.  of  the  present  Law. 

Art.  6.  In  woods  where  the  right  of  pasture  has 
been  commuted  or  otherwise  abolished,  it  must,  under 
no  form,  be  re-introduced. 

No  pasturage  is  allowed  in  the  basins  of  mountain 
torrents,  either  in  woods,  or  in  pasture  areas  set  apart 
for  afforestation. 

Where  the  right  to  pasture  cattle  in  forests  is  still 
legally  exercised,  it  may  take  place  only  under  the 
care  of  herds.  It  must  be  suspended  in  all  plan- 
tations and  regeneration  cuttings  so  long  as  the  cattle 
may  do  damage  by  browzing  and  trampling. 

Art.  7.  The  collection  of  litter  is  not  allowed  in 
forests  which  have  distinctly  a protective  purpose. 

In  woods  where  there  are  forest  working-plans,  the 
collection  of  litter  is  allowable  only  when  permitted 
by  the  working-plan  and  when  the  method  and  extent 
of  the  practice  are  regulated  (Art.  24,  Federal  Law). 

Art.  8.  When  in  a distridt  injurious  forest  insects 
are  greatly  on  the  increase,  the  Government,  on  the 
application  of  the  forest  authorities,  will  place  under 
special  forest  protection  the  communes  affected,  or 
parts  of  the  same,  and  will  (take  the  necessary  pro- 
tective measures  against  the  further  spread  of  the 
injurious  creatures. 

Should  a forest  proprietor  disregard  the  directions 
which  have  been  drawn  up  and  made  public,  the 
Governor  will  allow  him  a certain  time  to  cany  them 
out.  If  he  allows  this  period  also  to  elapse  without 
doing  anything,  the  forestry  authorities  will  ha™ 
the  necessary  work  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
delinquent  (Art.  47,  Federal  Law). 

Art.  9.  Woods  must  be  kept  clear  of  all  decaying 
or  damaged  wood.  . 

From  15th  May  to  15th  September  no  trunks  of 
conifers  with  the  exception  of  trap-trees,  t may  remain 
lying  unbarked  in  the  forest  (Cp.  Art.  47,  Federal 
Law). 

Art.  10.  As  a precaution  against  damage  by  fire> 
the  establishment  of  charcoal  kilns,  limekilns,  chop- 
ping sheds  and  the  like,  erected  within  50  metres 
of  the  border  of  the  wood,  and  in  general,  the  lighting 

allowed  to  grow  up 


is  cleared  every  few  years,  utilized  for  agricultural  crops,  and  then 

as  to  attract  injurious  insects  and  facilitate  their  destruetion. 
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of  fires  in  the  wood,  is  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
local  police  authority.  Exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  woodcutters’  fires  and  of  the  rubbish  heaps  on 
jhumes,  which  are  subject  to  special  supervision 
by  the  forest  guards  (Cp.  Arts.  190  and  196  of  the 
State  Law  and  Pars.  1,  10  and  16,  of  the  Fire  Regu- 
lations of  1st  February,  1897). 

The  erection  of  a dwellinghouse  or  other  building 
containing  a fireplace  is  forbidden  within  50  metres 
from  the  edge  of  a wood.  In  special  cases,  however, 
the  Council  may  allow  exceptions  to  be  made. 

Art.  11.  Public  forests  are  to  be  placed  under 
guards.  In  the  case  of  private  woods  the  duty  of 
supervision  extends  only  so  far  as  is  required  for 
protection  againrt  injuries  which  are  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  community. 

The  voluntary  organisation  of  suitable  beats  for 
forest  guards  is  assisted  by  the  State  through  the 
training  of  capable  guards  and  is  assisted  by  the  State 
forestry  officials. 

II.  Organisation. 

Art.  12.  The  direction  of  the  Cantonal  forestry 
■system  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  forest  department, 
which  by  means  of  its  various  officials  has  to  carry 
into  effect  the  respective  laws,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tions under  the  general  control  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. 

The  central  administration  is  served  by  three  in- 
spectors of  forests  and  the  requisite  office  rtaff. 

Art.  13.  For  the  purposes- of  the  outdoor  service 
the  Cantonal  territory  is  divided  into  nineteen  forest 
districts.  The  number  of  these  districts  may  be 
increased  by  a resolution  of  the  Grand  Council  (Arts. 
26  and  14  of  the  Constitution). 

One  forest  official  is  in  charge  of  each  forest  district. 

Art.  14.  The  Executive  Council  determines  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  districts,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Council  (Art.  6,  Federal 
Law). 

The  Executive  Council  selects  the  forest  officials, 
issues  the  necessary  instructions  with  regard  to  their 
work,  and  fixes  the  amount  of  their  salaries  and 
travelling  and  office  expenses. 

Until  a general  salary  Order  is  issued,  the  pro- 
visions of  Par.  5 of  the  Order  of  9th  March,  1882, 
relating  to  the  organisation  of  the  State  forest  ad- 
ministration remain  in  force. 

The  possession  of  a Federal  forestry  diploma  is 
necessary  for  forestry  officials  (Art.  7,  Federal  Law). 

-lit.  15.  The  Executive  Council  takes  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  appoint  and  train  the  subordinate 
forestry  staff,  and  especially  to  supply  the  needs  of 
communes  owning  forests.  With  this  in  view,  it 
arranges  for  the  holding  of  forestry  courses  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Arts.  9 and  41  of  the  Federal  Law,  and 
also  for  shorter  courses  of  instruction  for  forest 
guards. 

In  the  forestry  courses  the  aim  of  the  conditions 
of  admission  and  of  the  instruction  given  should  Ire 
to  qualify  the  students  for  obtaining  the  Federal  con- 
tributions provided  for  under  Arts.  10  and  40c  of  the 
Federal  Law. 


III.  Public  Forests. 

Art.  16.  The  demarcation  and  measurement  of*  all 
"a0!8,  (including  itriangulation,  series  IV.),  is 
effected  on  the  basis  of  the  Land  Survey  Law  of  18th 
Marc">  1867,  the  regulations  attached  to  the  same 
and  the  survey  instructions  of  the  Surveyors’  Con- 
1891  011  *°r  t^le  Perio|i  fr°m  ^Oth  May  to  2nd  July, 

Art,  17.  The  State,  the  communes  and  corporate 
odies  are  bound  to  have  working-plans  drawn  up  for 
eir  woods,  which  shall  regulate  the  use  of  the  latter 
accordance  with  a steady  annual  yield  and  with 
T Tej[ar<* all  purposes  of  protection, 
snrv  j case,  mountain  woods  which  are  not  yet 
cnK-6  f w . c*‘  on  account  of  their  situation  admit 
' ■ °J  selection  fellings,  a curtailed  procedure  is 
admissible  (Art.  18,  p,,*  \ Federal  L 

dm  wotting-piu1  of  the  State  forests  is  to  bo 
, *PP»™1  *o  the  Grand  Council,  and  the 

Dora„£pla"  °i.f  eac)l  individual  commune  or  cor- 
foj.  must  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council 
or  lts  approval.  . 

to  renewal  'rf  “ rule>.  each  working-plan  is  subject 
revision!  pft€r  a Penod  of  twenty  years  (principal 
*°rfiL?V™Men  years  after ‘this  renewal  the 
revision)  311  mUSt  ‘>e  revise(*  once  more  (intermediate 


The  Executive  Council  will  issue  regulations  as  to 
the-  preparation  and  revision  of  working-plans  for 
public  forests. 

Art.  19.  The  instructions  of  a sanctioned  working 
plan,  in  particular  as  regards  the  rate  of  output 
fixed  therein,  are  binding  on  the  commune  or  cor- 
poration m question.  For  any  deviations  therefrom, 
af  J?r  e^ample,  extraordinary  fellings,  the  permission 
ot  the  Executive  Council  must  be  obtained. 

Any  fellings  in  excess  of  the  instructions  must  be 
made  up  for  during  the  years  immediately  following. 

Art  20.  The  use  of  the  -produce  of  public  forests 
must  be  subject  to  a rigorous  control  both  as  regards 
rts  volume  and  use.  Separate  accounts  must  be  kept 
ol  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  forest  adminis- 
tration. 

The  receipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  forest  produce 
will  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to  meet  the  expenses 
ol  the  forest  and  the  cost  of  good  administration  and 
protection. 

Communes  and  corporations  owning  more 
than  50  hectares  of  woodland  must  send  one  man 
suitable  for  forestry  service  to  the  forestrv  courses 
arranged  by  the  Exeou'tive  Council.  The  diploma 
obtained  at  the  forestry  course  serves  as  a certificate 
°‘  capacity  to  carry  out  and  supervise  forestry  work 
and  to  keep  a record  of  produce  under  the  control  of 
the  forestry  office  (Art.  15  above). 

Candidates  not  holding  diplomas  may  be  appointed 
only  provisionally. 

This  provision  is  not  obligatory  in  the  case  of  com- 
munes and  corporations  employing  a scientifically 
trained  forest-manager. 

Art.  22.  In  the  case  of  communes  and  corporations 
owning  small  woods  it  is  necessary  that  the  guards  be 
guards  °nly  ln  t3e  Sll0rt  courses  Provitled  for  forest 

Where  efficient  forest  protection  cannot  be  other- 
wise secured,  two  or  more  neighbouring  public  woods 
in  the  protective  region  may  be  united  into  one  pro- 
tection district,  by  a resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 

Art.  23.  Every  commune  or  corporation  owning 
woods  must  prepare  forest  regulations  and  submit 
the  same  to  the  Executive  Council  for  approval. 

These  regulations  contain  the  requisite  provisions 
as  to  the  organisation  of  forest  service,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  selection  and  proper  remuneration 
ot  the  forest  executive  and  protective  staff  ; further, 
as  to  the  protection  and  management  of  the  woods' 
the  rights  of  user  and  the  duties  of  the  persons 
exercising  the  same  and  finally  as  to  the  keeping  of 
forest  accounts.  The  penal  provisions  necessary  to 
the  effective  working  of  the  regulations  should  also 
bo  included  (Art.  71,  Federal  Law). 

The  forest  regulations  must  from  time  to  time  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  existing  working 
plan  and  must  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

IV.  Private  Forests. 


a.  General. 

Art.  24.  The  Cantonal  and  Convention  regulations 
as  to  demarcation  and  surveying,  mentioned  in  Art. 
16  above,  also  apply  to  all  private  woodlands. 

Art.  25.  The  union  of  scattered  private  woods 
within  the  same  communal  district,  or  in  portions  of 
the  same,  or  in  a certain  forest  region,  may  be 
applied  for  by  the  owners  of  such  woods  for  the 
following  purposes:  — 

1.  For  the  organisation  of  a uniform  forest  pro- 
tection. 

2.  For  the  mutual  construction  and  maintenance 
of  forest  roads. 

3.  For  co-operative  use  and  management  of  the 
forest  in  general. 

A resolution  in  favour  of  forest  guards’  beats  or 
of  co-operative  road-making  is  binding  on  all,  if 
passed  by  a majority  of  proprietors  who  are  at’ the 
same  time  owners  of  the  major  portion  of  the  forest 
area.  For  the  union  of  woods  for  co-operative 
use,  however,  the  consent  of  all  the  owners  concerned 
is  necessary.  (With  reservation  of  the  condition  in 
Art.  28  of  the  Federal  Law). 

Disputes  arising  out  of  the  application  of  these 
measures  are  decided  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Art.  26.  Co-operative  forest  societies  are  bound  to 
draw  up  statutes  or  regulations  with  regard  to  their 
organisation  and  working  and  to  submit  the  same 
to  the  Executive  Council  for  approval. 

2 Z 
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6.  Protective  Woods. 

4 rt  27  — Private  co-operative  societies,  whose 
woods’  or  wooded  pastures  (Wytweiden)  have  im- 
portant protective  functions  to  fulfil,  may,  by  a reso- 
lution of  the  Executive  Council,  be  required,  like  the 
public  corporations,  to  draw  up  working-plans  and 
forest  regulations  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
control  of  the  Forest  Office. 

Art.  28.  The  agents  of  the  Forest  Office  must  see 
that  protective  woods  are.'  not  alienated  from  the  pro- 
tective purpose  which  they  were  intended  to  fulfil, 
through  improper  management.  Every  felling  for 
sale,  or  for  use  in  any  private  wood-consuming  in- 
dustry of  the  owner’s,  must  have  the  sanction  ot  the 
forest  administration  (Art.  29,  Federal  Law). 

In  an  application  for  permission  to  fell,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  the  quantity  of  timber 
to  be  felled,  the  mode  of  felling  and  the  time  within 
which  it  is  to  take  place  must  be  stated.  The  forest 
authorities  refer  the  application  to  the  Forest  Office 
concerned  for  examination  and  report.  The  appli- 
cant will  receive,  by  post,  free  of  cost,  the  decision 
of  the  forestry  authorities,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  the  felling  will  be  permitted.  Appeal  may  be 
made  within  thirty  days  against  such  decision  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

On  the  wooded  pastures  of  the  protective  region 
the  cutting  back  of  natural  timber  growth  in  order  to 
increase  the  pasture  area  (Schwenten)  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  forestry  office. 


V. — Maintenance  and  Increase  of  Forest  Area. 

Art.  29.  For  every  permanent  clearing  or  conver- 
sion of  forest  land  to  another  kind  of  use  or  cultiva- 
tion, an  area  of  at  least  equal  size  must  be  planted 
as  compensation.  Detailed  conditions  for  individual 
cases  will  be  laid  down  by  the  Executive  Council. 
This  land  given  in  compensation  for  the  cleared 
forest  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Art.  30.  Clearing  is  not  permissible:  — 


acquire  all  the  necessary  areas,  and  by  the  affores- 
tation of  them  to  operate  effectively  against  the  de- 
vastation of  those  mountain  districts  and  the  further 
injuries  by  water  due  to  that  condition  (Art.  36, 
Federal  Law). 

The  State  authorities  will  also  take  into  considera- 
tion how  the  forest  property,  of  the  State  may  be 
better  rounded  off  and  gradually  extended. 

VI.  Federal  and  Cantonal  Contribution. 

Art.  36.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  contributions 
secured  under  Art.  37  et  seq.  of  the  Federal  Law 
towards  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
protective  woods,  the  Canton  also  grants  subventions 
to  works  of  that  kind  to  communes  or  private  per- 
sons, to  the  extent  of  20-30  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
expenditure. 

Art.  37.  Landowners  intending  to  carry  out  affores- 
tation, protective  or  road-making  works  with  the  help 
of  Federal  or  Cantonal  grants,  must  inform  the  forest 
authorities  by  means  of  an  application  giving  reasons 
for  the  project.  The  forest  authorities  after  an  exam- 
ination into  the  state  of  affairs  will  undertake  the 
preliminary  work,  have  plans  and  estimates  pre- 
pared, and  submit  these  together  with  their  appli- 
cations for  a subsidy  to  the  competent  authorities. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  qualified  officials  appointed  by  the  forestry 
department. 

Art.  38.  Any  person  who  obtains  Federal  and  Can- 
tonal grants  for  forest  works  and  improvements,  there- 
by accepts  the  obligation  to  do  everything  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
(the  same.  If  he  omits  to  do  this  a certain  period 
will  be  allowed  him  by  the  Governor  in  which  to 
make  good  his  omissions.  If  he  allows  this  period 
to  elapse  without  doing  anything,  the  forestry  au- 
thorities will  undertake  the  necessary  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  negligent  owner  (Arts.  43  and  47, 
Federal  Law). 

VII.  Compulsory  Redemption  and  Expropriation. 


1.  When  private  rights  are  opposed  to  it;  Art.  39.  An  owner  who  desires  to  free  his  wood- 

2.  When  the  woods  in  question  serve  as  a pro-  lands  from  a servitude  to  which  it  is  subject  (Art  5, 

tection  against  injurious  natural  phenomena;  par.  1 and  2)  must  give  legal  notice  of  his  intention 

3.  When  the  clearing  causes  deterioration  of  the  to  the  owner  of  (the  servitude  and  becomes  by  such 

soil ; notification  bound  to  pay  compensation  to  an  amount 

4.  When  the  clearing  makes  gaps  in  the  forest  to  be  agreed  upon,  or  judicially  determined. 

mass  or  encourages  neighbouring  owners  to  apply  If  the  notification  is  sent  ouit  by  a co-proprietor 
for  further  clearings.  it  is  obligatory  on  all  the  other  co-proprietors. 

Art.  31.  Persons  desiring  to  make  a permanent  If  it  be  a question  of  redeeming  injurious  rights 
clearing  must  make  known  their  purpose  by  twice  in  the  sense  of  Art.  5,  section  2,  and  if  the  owner 
publishing  notice  thereof  in  the  local  gazette  and  of  the  woodland  subject  to  the  servitude  does  not 
official  advertiser,  or  where  such  does  not  exist,  in  the  himself  move  in  the  matter  in  spite  of  a requisition 
manner  customary  in  the  locality.  Objections  having  been  served  on  him,  then  (the  Executive  Coiin- 

against  the  same  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  cil  may  officially  order  the  redemption  of  the  right, 

after  appearance  of  the  notice  in  the  gazette.  Dur-  at  the  owner’s  expense. 

ing  that  period  the  application,  together  with  a Art.  40.  The  compensation  must,  as  a.  rule,  be  paid 
map  (attested  copy  from  the  survey  office)  of  in  money,  and  only  when  this  is  not  feasible,  by  cession 
the  forest  to  be  cleared  and  the  area  to  be  planted,  of  a portion  of  forest  equal  in  yalue  to  the  servitude, 
lie  for  public  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  For  redemption  of  this  latter  kind,  when  it  is  a case 
the  commune.  of  public  or  private  protective  woods,  the  consent  oi 

After  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  period,  the  Executive  Council  is  required  (Art.  22,  Federal 
the  papers,  together  with  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  Law). 

of  the  commune  and  any  objections  which  may  have  The  principle  adopted  is  that  the  amount  of  corn- 
been  lodged  with  the  forest  authorities,  are  sent  to  the  pensation  is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  net 
Executive  Council,  which  gives  a final  decision  with  proceeds  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  owner  of 

regard  to  applications  to  clear  noil-protective  woods  t]lc  servitude  from  the  continuous  exercise  of  bis 

and  submits  the  same  with  regard  to  protective  woods  right,  within  legal  limits.  These  net  proceeds  are 

to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Council  (Art.  31,  calculated  usually  on  the  average  of  the  yield  of  the 

Federal  Law).  . last  ten  years,  and  the  purchase  money  or  indemnity 

Art.  32.  When  parcels  of  land  destined  for  js  gxe<j  twenty  times  the  net  annual  yield, 

planting  under  the  terms  of  Arts.  29  and  31  change  Art.  41.  Tf  the  parties  cannot  come  to  a friendly 

hands,  then  the  obligation  to  plant  the  same  passes  agreement,  then  an  application  must  be  made  by  one 
legally  over  to  the  purchaser.  He  is  entitled  to  in-  0f  the  parties  concerned  to  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 

demnification  from  the  former  owner.  trict  in  which  lies  the  wood  in  question  or  tin'  grealc‘. 

Art.  33.  Fellings  for  the  temporary  agricultural  portion  of  the  same,  in  which  case  the  method  <>' 
use  of  the  land  are  allowed  only  for  a period  of  two  procedure  provided  in  Pars.  27  to  38  of  the  Law- 

years  at  most  and  require  sanction  from  the  forest  0f  3rd  September.  1868,  with  regard  to  the  witn- 

authorities.  drawal  and  limitation  of  real  estate  is  followed  m 

.li  t.  34,  All  felling  areas  or  other  blanks  must  be  due  course.  , 

planted  within  a period  of  three  years,  unless  this  The  costs  ot  the  proceedings  are  awarded  by  t‘ 
has  previously  taken  place  by  natural  means.  Within  judge  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  m 

that  period  must  be  completed,  not  only  the  initial  Cast\  f 

planting,  but  any  renewals  which  may  be  necessary  ,-lrf.  42.  For  the  dissolution  and  clearing  up  » 
(Art.  32,  Federal  Law).  the  legal  situation  in  cases  where  the  soil  'OP. 

Art.  35.  An  increase  of  the  forest  area  is  to  be  wood  and  the  growing  trees  upon  it  belong  to  ^ 

aimed  at  preferentially  in  the  catchment  basins  of  ferent  owners,  the  principles  contained  in  Sj-m) 

dangerous  torrents.  Where  other  means  do  not  pre-  to  41  above  are  analogously,  applicable,,  full  atten 

sent  themselves  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  being  paid  to  local  economic'  conditions. 
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Art.  43.  For  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  out  protective  woods,  fences  or 
forest  roads  in  accordance  with  Art.  45,  Federal  Law, 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  3rd  September,  1868, 
with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  and  limitation  of  real 
estate  come  into  force. 


VIII. — renal  Conditions 

Art.  44.  In  the  first  instance  Art.  4b  or  the 
Federal  Law  quoted  at  the  beginning  applies;  for 
further  procedure  see  the  Bernese  Penal  Code  and 
the  Fire  Regulations  of  1st  February,  1897. 

Art.  45. — Theft  of  growing  timber,  if  the  value  of 
the  wood  stolen  does  not  exceed  30  fr.,  is  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  eight  days,  or 
with  a fine  of  from  one  to  forty  francs. 

If  the  value  of  the  wood  stolen  exceeds  30  fr.,  or  if 
the  culprit  has  been  already  punished  twice  within 
the  last  five  years  for  forest  offences,  he  will  be 
punished  in  accordance  with  the  penal  provisions 
wti'h  regard  to  theft  (Ant.  209,  et  serf  of  the  Penal 
Code).  In  the  latter  case,  however,  previous  punish- 
ments suffered  by  the  culprit  before  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty  years  are  not  taken  into  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  forest  offence  is  not  committed 
through  poverty,  but  for  gain,  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  is  aggravated. 

The  confiscation  provided  for  in  Art.  48  of  the 
Penal  Regulations  also  applies  with  regard  to  the 
objects  (tools,  etc.)  which  were  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  in  carrying  out  a theft. 

Art.  46.  Any  person  who  in  defiance  of  the  second 
section  of  Art  10  above  erects  a building,  ' is  liable  to 
a fine  up  to  50  fr.,  and  must  remove  the  building. 
(Art.  21  of  the  law  of  20th  March,  1854,  with  regard 
to  the  procedure  in  case  of  disputes  as  to  publio 
works.) 


. IX. — Final  Conditions. 

Art.  47. — The  present  law,  after  the  acceptance  by 
the  people,  comes  into  force  at  a date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

All  Cantonal  regulations  at  variance  with  the 
Federal  Law  of  11th  October,  1902,  and  the  present 
law  shall  be  declared  to  be  annulled.  In  particular, 
the  following  decrees,  in  so  far  as  they  are  still  of 
effect,  are  cancelled  : — 

1.  The  forestry  order  for  the  German  lands  of  the 

City  of  Berne,  of  16th  and  23rd  June  and  7th 

July,  1786. 

2.  The  law  regaining  the  Administration  of  Woods, 

of  5th  December,  1803. 

3.  Regulations  as  to  concessions  for  house  building, 

of  24th  January,  1810. 

4.  Regulations  for  the  promotion  of  agricultui’e  in 

the  Leberberg  district,  of  23rd  December,  1816, 

in  so  far  as  it  affects  forests. 

5.  Degree  regarding  the  limitation  of  forests,  9th 

July,  1817. 

6-  Prohibition  to  uproot  woods  without  permission, 

9th  July,  1817. 

7.  Police  regulations  with  regard  to  timber  felling 

and  rafts,  7th  January,  1824. 

8.  Regulation  as  to  forest  offences,  29th  October, 

1831. 


9.  Regulations  as  to  gathering  of  wood  in  State  section  O' 

forests,  8th  December,  1832.  — 

10.  Resolution  with  regard  to  the  accounting  for  APPKNnn:«1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8W 
timber  supplied  by  the  State  forests,  28th 
December,  1832. 

11.  Forest  regulations  for  the  Bernese  Leberberer. 

4th  May,  1836. 

12.  Law  regarding  the  commutation  of  rights  of 
pasture,  12th  December,  1839,  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  forests. 

13.  Law  regarding  forest  cantonments,  22nd  June. 

1840. 

14.  Regulations  as  to  remuneration  of  State 
rangers,  21st  August,  1850. 

15.  Decree  regarding  forest'  management  in  the 
Jura,  19th  May,  1851. 

16.  Police  regulations,  26th  October,  1853. 

17.  Regulations  as  to  payment  of  foresters  for  in- 
quiries regarding  applications  to  fell  timber 

• made  by  communes  in  the  Jura,  19th  February. 

1855. 

18.  Law  relating  to  the  preparation  of  forest  work- 
ing plans,  19th  March,  1860. 

19.  Law  regarding  permanent  forest  uprootings,  1st 
December,  1860. 

20.  Regulations  for  the  protection  of  woodlands 
against  injury  by  insects,  11th  January,  1871. 

21.  Executive  decree  for  forest  territory  placed 
under  general  control  of  the  Confederation,  26th 
November,  1877. 

22.  Decree  regarding  the  organisation  of  forest  man- 
agement by  the  State,  9th  March,  1882,  with 
reservation  of  Art.  14  above. 

23.  Regulations  regarding  the  demarcation  of 
forest  districts,  20th  May,  1882. 

24.  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the 
forest  law  of  the  Confederation  of  1876  and 
regulation  of  timber-felling  in  private  woods. 

17th  August,  1898. 

25.  Pars.  2 and  3 of  Art.  213  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  Executive  Council  is  charged  with  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  this  Law,  and  in  particular  with  the 
issue  of  the  regulations  and  directions  requisite  for 
the  purpose. 

Berne,  14f7i  February,  1905. 

In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Counail, 

E-.  Lohner,  President. 

Kistler,  Clerk. 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

After  examining  the  records  of  the  national  vote 
taken  on  20th  August,  1905,  hereby  declares : 

That  the  Law  relating  to  forestry  has  been  adopted 
by  20,858  votes  for  and  17,459  votes  against,  that  is 
to  say,  by  a majority  of  3,399  votes. 

The  Law  has  been  included  in  the  Code. 

Berne,  23 rd  August,  1905. 

In  the  name  of  the  Executive  Council, 

Ritschard,  President. 

Kistler,  Clerk. 


(4)  Notes  on  the  Municipal  Woods  of  Winterthur. 


Extent  of  the  area  under  consideration,  1,100 
hectares  (2,718  acres). 

,e  Property  of  the  municipality  and  free  of  ser- 
uaes.  For  the  most  part  a gift  from  Count  Rudolf 
• ipsburg'  in  the  year  1264.  Since  1875  placed 
Mol  at  service  of  public  interests, 
oiasse  region,  primitive  rock:  sandstone,  marl 
gompholite,  with  diluvial  superpositions.  Aver- 
10.tRrJea  " temperature,  8 • 2 deg.  C.  Rainfall 
149  m -^rorago  number  of  days  with  rainfall. 


High  forest  only,  with  rotation  of  100  years. 
Spruce,  silver  fir  and  Scotch  fir  predominate;  few 
broadleaved  species.  Chiefly  of  first  and  second 
quality,  but  partly  of  inferior  quality. 

Since  1816  the  woods  have  been  managed  by  a pro- 
fessional forester,  or  “ foretmeister.” 

The  first  sui-vey  dates  from  the  period  1757-1865, 
and  the  first  scheme  of  systematic  management  from 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  From  1847  to 
1902  the  forest  area  was  treated  as  one  working-circle. 
The  irregular  selection  system  (“  plenterbetrieb  ”) 
2 Z 2 
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was  originally  practised.  Out  of  this  was  developed, 
as  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the 
modified  selection  high  forest  method,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  selection  system,  and  later  on,  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  with  the  gradual 
development  of  scientific  forestry,  this  approached 
more  nearly  the  modem  group  system : ecouragement 
of  natural  seeding  by  thinnings,  and  the  removal  by 
selection  of  decaying  wood,  practice  of  small,  isolated 
clump-fellings,  and  narrow  cuttings  in  strips. 
Retention  of  groups,  clumps,  and  isolated  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  seed  dissemination,  promotion  of 
natural  regeneration  by  seed  by  means  of  wounding 
the  soil,  drainage,  clearings,  restriction  of  forest  pas- 
ture, prohibition  of  grubbing  out  stumps,  and  en- 
couragement of  natural  regeneration. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  took  place 
the  total  cessation  of  forest  pasture,  extensive  con- 
version of  fields  into  woodland,  creation  of  1 arger  and 
more  permanent  nurseries,  and  a gradual  transition 
to  the  system  of  clean  cuttings.  In  1850  or  there- 
abouts came  the  introduction  of  a combination  of 
forestry  and  agriculture,  which  increased  in  extent 
up  to  1870.  Working  by  seeding  cuttings  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  the  silver  fir  and  beech,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  should  have  been  encouraged, 
were  in  many  regions  almost  completely  displaced, 
to  the  greatest  detriment  of  forestry.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  19bh  century  the  introduction  of  the 
group  system,  with  its  growing  stock  of  unequal  ages, 
brought  with  it  a complete  revolution  in  the  regenera- 
tion process,  with  a view  to  the  desirable  introduction 
of  a rational  mixed  stock,  a more  extensive  utilisation 
of  the  increased  light,  and  the  cultivation  of  valuable 
large  timber,  and,  finally,  the  satisfaction  of  aesthetic 
interests. 

With  the  development  of  a regular  working  system 
during  the  first  third  of  .the  19th  century,  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  roads  was  actively  pushed  for- 
ward1. In  this  respect  the  management  of  Winterthur 
at  an  early  date  did  some  genuine  pioneer  work,  and 
can  point  to  splendid  achievements,  which  ensure  the 
requisite  accessibility  to  the  growing  stock  and  big 
profits  to  the  intensive  system  of  working. 

The  latest  opei-ation  in  1903  in  connection  with 
forest  management  is  based  upon  a division  into  four 
working-circles,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  brought 
into  a normal  condition,  and  for  which  separate  work- 
ing-plans have  been  prepared.  The  latest  working 


division  is  connected  with  the  system  of  roads,  and 
is,  therefore,  of  a permanent  character. 

The  age-classes  of  the  stock  (1902)  are  from  1 — 20 
years  up  to  80 — 100  years ; in  percentage,  2T8,  19T, 
24-1,  20-8,  and  14'2. 

Average  age  of  the  growing  stock : 48  years. 

Average  increment  of  mature  trees,  6-7  cubic  metres, 
(236'6  ou.  feet)  ; normal  ditto,  7‘2  cubic  metres, 
(254 '3  cu.  ft.),  per  hectare,  (2-471  acres).  [(Eschen- 
berg,  7-0  cubic  metres,  (247"  2 cu,  ft.),  to  7'5  cu. 
metres,  (254'9  cu.  feet)  ; Lindebeng,  7’1  ou.  metres, 
(250-8  cu.  ft.),  to  7-6  cu.  metres,  (268'4  cu.  feet). 
(7  m.  per  hec.  = 98  c.  feet  per  acre.)] 

Rate  of  felling  for  i-ough  timber  per  hec.,  (2-471 
acres)  : average  principal  cutting,  5'75  cubic  metres, 
(203-1  cu.  ft.);  intermediate  cutting,  2'25  cubic 
metres,  (79 '5  cu.  ft.) ; and  total  produce,  8'0  cubic 
metres,  (282-5  cu.  ft.).  [Eschenberg,  8- 74  cub. 
metres,  (308’7  cu.  ft.) ; Lindberg,  8'37  cubic  metres, 
(295-6  cu.  ft.)]. 

Gradual  clearing  in  a series  of  small  cuttings,  well 
separated  from  each  other ; group  and  clump  re- 
generation, and  also  under-planting,  and  natural 
regeneration  in  sheltered  fellings  carried  out  in  strips, 
are  the  methods  now  followed.  The  principal  aim 
of  the  forester  is  the  intensive  cultivation  of  valuable 
timber  combined1  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  object  of  forestry  on  the  Eschenberg  i6  as  fol- 
lows : — Spruce,  40  per  cent. ; silver  fir,  30  per  cent. ; 
Scotch  pine  and  larch,  15  per  cent.  ; broadleaved  trees 
(beech,  ash,  maple,  oak),  15  per  cent. 

Tending  of  the  young  crop  encouraged,  even  under 
the  shelter-wood  of  mother  trees. 

The  thinnings  generally  take  place  during  the  fairly 
strong  B-C  stage,  which  produces  the  largest  increase 
both  in  volume  "and  in  value.  In  Eschenberg  the  first 
thinning  becomes  necessaa-y  as  early  as  the  16th  or  18th 
year  of  the  tree’s  age,  At  the  beginning,  in  the 
period  of  active  height  growth,  it  is  pursued  to  a 
moderate  extent  in  the  B stage,  with  a view  to  better 
bole  formation,  and  not  till  about  the  middle  age, 
when  a sufficiently  fine  bole  has  been  grown,  is  it 
continued  more  thoroughly  after  the  lapse  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  with  a view  of  px-omoting  an  in- 
crease in  volume ; at  the  same  time  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  mixed  stock  and  the  protection  of  the 
subsidiary  species,  in  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  to  the 
care  of  both  stems  and  soil,  are  subjects  of  special 
attention. 


COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Cubic  Feet  and  £ ; 


Total 

Cubic  Ft. 
110-2 
1137 
113-9 
111  0 
120-3 


Cubic  Metres 


Intermediate.  Total. 


160© 

11618 

182-15 


Working  Cost  per  Acre.  Working  Cost  per  Hectare. 
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Net  Proceeds  ter  Ache. 


1848-1862,  ... 


1873-1882,  ... 
1883-1892,  ... 
1893-1902.  .. 


22  11-2 
36  0'6 
36  1-4 


Net  Proceeds  per  Hectare. 


Section  (i 

APPENDIX  4K  . 


1848-1862,  ... 

1863-1872,  ... 


7169 

112-55: 


112-50 


Yield  of  timber  on  the  average  for  the  period  1863- 
1902.  Timber,  principal  fellings,  69 ’0  per  cent.  ; 
intermediate  fellings  (thinnings),  20'0  per  cent.  ; and 
total  produce,  56 '6  per  cent. 


Average  Receipts  per  “100  cubic  feet”  for  wood 
delivered  on  the  forest  roads. 


Average  Receipts  for  wood  delivered  on  the 
forest  roads. 


Labourers’  Wages,  1907.  Labourers’  Wages,  1907. 


Wood-outting. 

'1  imber  per 
100  oubic  feet 
in  cutting. 

Split  (or 
Stacked) 
Wood  per 
100  cubio  feet 
delivered,  &c. 

Faegots 
per  100  pieces 

road. 

Wood-cutting. 

Timber 
per  cub.  m. 
in  cutting. 

Split  (or 
“ Stacked') 
wood  per  cub. 
m.  delivered 
on  forest  roads. 

rA8|g„, 

Contract  Wages,  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2 3 to  2 8 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
4 0 to5  7 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

9 6 to  12  8 

.Contract  Wages,  . 

Fr. 

1-0  to  120 

Fr. 

1-80  to  2-60 

Fr. 

12  to  16 

(5)  Memorandum  by  H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  D.L.,  on  the  foregoing  Documents. 


regard  to  the  documents  procured  by  me  i: 
itzerland  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Com 
? l .’  and  which  have  been  translated  for  their  use 
^ire.to  make  the  following  observations:  — 

Onmwn  *S  ^ or  no  analogy  between  an  Irish  Count- 
'Cant™  and  Cantonal  Government.  Th< 

formorit  ar\°ld-  independent  Republics  or  territorie: 
Tendon/  ^butory  to  one  or  other  of  the  old,  inde 
consti+nt:  ■ which  were  given  a status  and  £ 
when  tlip°«  .Slmdar  to  that  of  the  older  Cantons 
last  centuryW1SS  Confederati<>"  was  reorganised  in  the 

*ndfh!  « * lita°  a,nalog7  between  an  Irish  countj 
a large  „^lmun?s  ’ and  “corporations,”  by  which 
communoc  15n  Swiss  forests  are  owned.  These 
bodies  than  « corPorations  are  much  more  compact 
rural  district  le_fatePayers  of  any  Irish  county  or 
woods  from  ti  ^-le^  have,  for  the  most  part,  owned 
ridual  mem  ho/'t  lmmem°rial,  and  almost  every  indi- 
venienceTtLlax  ei?erie.nce  of  the  value  and  con- 
of  this  kind  of  corporate  property, 


in  the  shape  of  a regular  cheap  or  free  supply  of  wood 
fuel,  relief  from  local  taxation,  or  otherwise. 

To  induce  large  and  scattered  bodies  of  ratepayers 
in  Irish  counties  to  tax  themselves  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  planting  and  care  and  management  of  woods 
in  which  the  majority  of  them  are  not  directly  in- 
terested and  from  which  they  cannot  hope  to  derive 
any  substantial  advantage  during  their  lifetime,  will 
require,  in  most  cases,  much  persuasion  and  strong  in- 
ducements in  the  shape  of  State  subsidies.  ° 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  high  and 
semi-independent  status  of  the  Cantonal  Governments, 
and  the  great  interest  which  the  communes  and  cor- 
porations necessarily  take  in  the  good  management  of 
the  woods  they  own,  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  National  Assembly,  on  both  of  which 
bodies  all  the  Cantons  and  the  whole  people  (universal 
manhood  suffrage)  are  represented — with  power  to 
appeal  to  a plebiscite  or  popular  vote— to  subject  the 
management  of  all  woods  owned  by  any  public  body 
to  the  strict  control  and  supervision  of  a central 
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federal  authority  exercised  by  professional  foresters. 
This  seems  to  prove  clearly  that  even  ■with  so  highly 
educated  and  shrewd  a people  as  the  Swiss,  so  long 
used  to  the  practice  of  self-government  and  so  prac- 
tically interested  in  the  good  management  of  their 
woods,  “popular  control”  is  not  to  bo  trusted  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
worked  to  the  best  permanent  advantage,  must  be 
worked  on  a rotation  of  100  years.  If  any  public 
money  spent  on  woods  and  forests  in  Ireland  is  not. 
to  be  wasted,  effective,  efficient,  and  close  central 
expert  supervision,  control  and  authority  must  be 
provided  for. 

While  effective  supervision  as  regards  management 
is  insisted  on  in  all  woods  owned  by  public  bodies, 
small  or  great,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions 
for  compulsory  expropriation  of  lands  or  rights  are 
or.ly  applicable  to  protective  woods  as  defined  in 
Article  3 of  the  Federal  Law  of  1902.  While  there 
is,  no  doubt,  much  arable  and  pasture  land  in  Ireland 
which  would  be  improved  in  value  by  having  woods 
to  westward  and  northward,  or,  in  some  districts,  to 
south-westward  of  it,  “protective  woods”  in  the 
sense  of  the  Swiss  Law  hardly  exist  in  Ireland,  nor 
is  there  any  urgent  need  for  them,  as  is  made  clear 
by  Dr.  Schlich’s  and  Mr.  Forbes’s  reports.  Where 
woods  which  might  be  called  protective  in  this  sense 
would  be  useful,  they  cannot  be  made  to  grow. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  these 
.Swiss  laws  and  regulations  supply  any  valid  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  compulsory  power  being  conferred 
on  any  Irish  authority  to  acquire  land  or  grazing 
rights. 

As  regards  woods  owned  by  private  individuals, 
Article  31,  “ The  Forest  area  of  Switzerland  must 
not  be  diminished,”  is  enforced  with  considerable 
strictness,  but,  except  when  the  wood  is  “protective” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  no  attempt  is  now 
made  to  control  the  management.  Such  control  is 
vexatious  to  the  owner  and  the  right  to  attempt  to 
exercise  it  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth  to  the 
State.  As  the  owner  may  not  convert  the  wood  into 
arable  or  pasture  or  building  ground,  he  is  driven  in 
most  cases  to  manage  it  so  as  to  pay  him  as  wood. 
Private  woods,  even  small  ones,  are  usually  sections 
of  largest  forest  areas,  large  portions  of  which  are 
owned  by  communes  and  corporations,  and  are  there- 
fore directly  or  indirectly  under  State  management. 
The  easiest  course  for  the  private  owner  is  therefore 
to  manage  his  wood  in  the  same  way,  and  under  the 
good  advice  which  he  has  at  hand.  By  doing  so  he 
'gains,  to  a great  extent,  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tive management,  even  if  there  is  no  actual  co- 
operative arrangement.  The  purchaser  of  timber  who 
buys  classified  timber  in  the  adjoining  large  woods 
■ will  take  timber  similarly  classified  from  the  small 
owner  at  similar,  prices. 

I am  joint  owner  of  33 -23  hectares  (82  statute 
acres)  of  wood  in  the  forest  area  lying  to  the  north 
of  Berne  called  the  Grauholz. 


Paper  wood  (for  pulping)  [(clean  spruce  poles  only— 
not  less  than  10  centimetres  (3-9  ins.)  diameter)],. 
40  francs  per  klafter =3  sters  or  cubic  metres,  (31/6. 
per  100  cu.  ft.),  stacked  (i.e.,  not  the  cubic  contents 
of  solid  wood,  but  the  measurement  of  the  stack, 
including  interstices). 

Firewood  (fir),  per  klafter,  split,  38-40  francs, 
(29/11  to  31/6  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Firewood  (beech),  green  in  the  wood,  per  klafter , 
split,  45-55  francs,  (35/5  to  43/3  per  100  cu.  ft.). 
Firewood  (beech),  dry,  5 to  7 francs  (3/11  to  5/6. 
per  100  cu.  ft.)  extra  per  klafter. 

In  the  winter,  1905-6  (the  latest  account  I can  lay 
my  hand  on)  we  sold,  including  all  classes,  305:79 
cubic  metres  (10,799  cu.  ft.),  for  which  we  received 
7118-90  francs,  (£281  15s.). 

Our  expenses  were  559-54  francs,  (£22  3s.),  leaving 
the  net  receipts  6559-46  francs  (£259  12s.). 

Besides  the  advantage  of  contiguity  to  larger  woods, 
we  have,  in  this  wood,  the  following  advantages:  it 
is  close  to  a first-class  high  road ; it  is  close  to  a 
goods  station ; it  is  within  about  three  English  miles, 
of  Bern,  the  federal  metropolis.  There  are  usually 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  winter  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  frozen  snow,  over  which  the  transport 
of  timber  is  easy,  with  hardly  any  wear  , and  "tear 
to  the  roads  and  rides.  There  is  a constant  demand 
for  firewood,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  of  the  whole 
population  in  town  and  countiy.  i 

The  nature  of  this  demand  is  shown  very  clearly 
both  by  the  above-quoted  prices  and  by  the  fact  that 
where  the  now  largely  abandoned  system'  of  clean 
felling  in  sections,  stubbing,  cultivating,  and  replanting 
was  pursued,  the  stubbing  could  always  be  got  done 
free  of  cost  by  poor  people,  who  were  glad  to  under- 
take it  for  the  sake  of  the  stumps  and  Toots  they  wero- 
allowed  to  cut  up  and  take  home  for  fuel. 

The  wood  near  Bern  is  only  gradually  being  brought 
under  a modern  complete  plan  of  management,  and 
the  year’s  yield  above-mentioned  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  remain  uniform  from  year  to  year,  though  the 
management  is  now  such  that  the  fluctuations  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  serious  in  the  near  future. 

The  wood  belonging  to  the  town  of  Winterthur  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
managed  woods  on  the  Continent,  the  estimated  an- 
nual yield,  as  regards  quantity  of  timber  and  money 
value  is  precisely  laid  down. 

The  area  is  now  1147-7416  hectares  (about  2,835 
English  acres),  and  the  estimated  annual  yield  is  put 
down  as : — 


Timber,  properly  so  called — • 

Cubic  metre.".  Cubic  feet. 

Principal  fellings,  6,020  - 212,602 

Subsidiary  fellings,  2,200  77,695 

8,220  290,297 


Out  of  this  wood  we  are  able  to  sell : — 

Spruce  and  silver  fir,  16-20  centimetres,  (6-3-7‘9 
ins.),  diameter,  at  18  francs  the  cubic  metre,  (42/6 
per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Spruce  and  silver  fir,  22-28  centimetres,  (8-7-11-0 
ins.),  at  24  francs,  (56/8  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Spruce  and  silver  fir,  30  centimetres,  (11-9  ins.)  and 
upwards,  at  28  francs,  (66/1  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Beech,  30  centimetres,  (11-9  ins.)  and  upwards,  32  to 
34  francs,  (75/6  to  80/3  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Ash,  20  centimetres,  (7-9  ins.)  and  upwards.  70  to 
80  francs,  (165/2  to  188/10  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Thinnings  for  Telegraph  and  scaffolding  poles,  50 
centimes  the  metre  (l-4d.  per  foot),  or  22-26  francs 
the  cubic  metre,  (51/11  to  61/4  per  100  cu.  ft.). 

Inghter  poles  and  paling  material,  30-35  centimes  the 
metre,  (Id.  to  l-2d.  per  foot),  18-20  francs  the 
cubic  metre,  (42/6  to  47/2  per  100  cu.  ft.). 


Bye-products— Faggots 44,000. 

Owing  to  various  accidental  circumstances  the  actual! 
yield  in  1906  was:  — 

Timber — 

Cubic  metres.  Cubic  feet- 
Principal  fellings,  6,422  226,799 

Subsidiary  fellings,  2,177  76,883 

8,599  303,682 

Bye-products — Faggots — 54,161. 

The  classification  is  more  elaborate  than  in  the 
Bernese  wood.  Each  class  being  sold  by  auction 
such  a manner  (as  regards  size  of  lots,  etc.)  as  to  “HV 
the  highest  price.  The  summary  table  of  result* 
1906  is  as  follows : — 
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Cubic  Feet  and  £ s.  d. 


Amount 
solid  cubic 

Price  (Pence) 
par  solid 
cubic  foot. 

Total 

actual 

receipts. 

Actual 

Esti- 

mated. 

Plank  wood, 

55,598 

d. 

15-6 

80 

£ s.  d. 

Building  wood.  .. 

65,121 

6-5 

5-9 

1,763  6 1 

Poles,  

29,511 

6*2 

6-4 

768  19  8 

Light  poles, 

5,606 

3-15 

2-55 

73  10  9 

Timber  for  special  uses,... 

7,382 

9'9 

7-5 

305  7 9 

Paper  wood. 

In  slacked 
cubic  feet. 

63,629 

Per^  stacked 
3-6  j 3-5 

941  19  1 

Hardwood,  split, 

12263 

3-7 

3 2 

188  10  4 

Hardwood,  sticks. 

15,113 

3-3 

2-7 

208  12  11 

Fir,  split. 

16,190 

3-2 

2-7 

216  10  0 

Hefnse, 

36,652 

2-3 

1-6 

350  4 3 

Fir,  sticks,  

32,485 

2-9 

1*9 

390  5 5 

Fir  faggots, 

Number  of 
faggots. 

15,874 

Pci 
fag 
s.  d. 
22  10 

100 

ots. 

19  9} 

181  2 8 

Hardwood  faggots, 

13,954 

28  7 

21  4.) 

199  8 8 

Fir  branch  faggots . 

36.116 

19  9 

14  3 

356  10  4 

Fir  branches  for  covering, 

4,091 

47  1 

39  7 

96  7 2 

~ 

“ 

“ 

8,279  1 1 

Totals — solid  cubic  feet 
Timber,  ...  303,682. 

Faggots,  ...  51,181  in  number. 


Cubic  Metres  and  Francs. 


Total 

metres. 

Actual 

mated 

Plank  wood,  

1.571-57 

57-91 

32 

56.546-55 

Building  wood,... 

1,844-27 

24-15 

22 

4454600 

Toles, 

835-77 

23  24 

20 

19,126-95 

Light  poles, 

158-76 

11-70 

10 

1,857  75 

Timber  for  special  uses, 

209-06 

36  90 

28 

7,715-10 

oubic  metres 

metre 

Paper  wood, 

1,802 

13  21 

13 

23,796-70 

Hardwood,  split  (flre- 

347 

13-72 

12 

4,702-50 

Hardwood  sticks  (flre- 
Fir,  split  (firewood),  ... 

428 

12-32 

10 

5.271 

467 

11-71 

10 

5,469-50 

Refuse,  ... 

1,038 

8 52 

6 

8,847-50 

Fir  slicks  (firewood),  ... 

920 

10-71 

9,859-50 

faggots. 

faggots. 

Fir  faggots  (split  wood), 

15,874 

28-83 

25 

4,57005 

Hardwood  do., 

13,954 

30-11 

27 

5,038-30 

Fir  branch  faggots, 

36.116 

24-93 

18 

9.006-70 

Fir  branches  for  covering, 

4.091 

59  "60 

50 

2,434-30 

' 

~ 

209,155  10 

Section  O. 
appendix  as. 


Tlie  total  expenses,  including  keeping  paths,  seats, 
etc.,  in  order  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  burgesses  of 
Winterthur,  amount  to  francs.  102,335-15  (£4,050 
15s.  4d.) 

The  wages  paid  are  at  the  rate  of  4ci.  per  hour  per 
man  and  3d.  per  hour  per  woman. 


21,283  francs  (£867  9s.  2d.)  was  paid  in  1906  in 
permanent  salaries  and  wages,  and  60,000  francs 
(£2,375)  or  70,000  francs  (£2,770  16s.  8d.)  for  addi- 
tional labour. 


( receipts,  in  addition  to  the 

fr.  209,155-10  (£8,279  Is.  Id.)  received  for  timber  and 
faggots  amounted  to  fr.  20,715-20  (£819  19s.  6d.)  = 
fr.  229,870-30  (£9,099  0s.  7 d.)  gross  receipts. 


The  net  receipts  were  therefore  fr.  127,535-15 
(£5,048  5s.  3d.). 

Owing  to  the  accidental  excess  of  the  timber  sold 
(above  the  estimate)  and  the  improved  prices  of  many 
items  and  improved  arrangements  for  marketing, 
the  result  was  about  30  per  cent,  above  the  estimated 
annual  net  revenue. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  circumstances  which 
make  these  woods  remunerative  properties  in  Switzer- 
land are  either  wholly  or  partly  absent  in  Ireland, 
and  can  only  arise  here  after  the  lapse  of  a consider- 
able time,  if  at  all.  The  best  parts  of  these  woods  and 
those  which  bring  the  largest  returns  stand  on  much 
better  land  than  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to  forestry 
purposes  in  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  46. 

Destruction  of  Woodlands.— Legal  Restrictions  in  Continental  Countries. 

(Report  made  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  ■ 
Augustine  Henry,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.8. ). 

(i)  Report. 


Section  O 
appendix  4&. 


1903,  by 


“l901-  to  official 

U mr  ’ f ''51  acres  of  woods  and  plantations.  Only 
a E °f  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  wooded. 


The  new  Land-purchase  scheme,  unless  measures  are 
introduced  in  it  calculated  to  preserve  the  woodlands, 
will  have  a still  further  disastrous  effect. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  measures  might  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  woodlands  in  Ireland  : — 


a 'lew  _ , . ' — a.uw  —I  noioiiu  io  wooded. 

..v™  of  any  other  European 

waste  J 'li  U aaaition,  there  are  4,000,000  acres  of  ■ taken  to  preserve  the  woodlands  in  Ireland  : — 
a Targe  t^\  and  mountain  land  in  Ireland,  1.  The  State  itself  might  purchase  large  tracts  of 

The”  prert  might  yield  valuable  timber,  wood  where  such  exist  and  manage  them  directly  : or 


acknowledaeHrV+«tlbn  °f  tlle  existinS  woodlands 
necessitating  ^ ^ . a matter  of  public  utility,  oi 
'pirating  State  interference. 

before  the  Irn*1  ciT alkiner>  in  a paper  recently  r< 

tion  to  the  fact  :hk*.  d,r,awn  atten-  wuuucuii,  wmcni  restn 

under  the  T«  8 ' T®  sade  of  foldings  to  the  tenantry  the  rights  of  property  over  woodlands  ; and  so  gi 

wholesale  ,?rc“ase  Acts  had  had  for  effect  the  some  clue  to  similar  legislation  for  Ireland,  if  such 

estruction  of  woods  and  plantations. 


The  tenants  might  be  allowed  to  purchase  the 
woodlands,  tfith  title-deeds  containing  restrictions  as 
to  the  felling  of  timber. 

The  Object  of  this  Memorandum  is  to  consider  what 
are  the  laws  in  force  on  the  continent,  which  restrict 


(which  is  very  doubtful)  should  be  considered  advis-  ' 
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able.  The  Memorandum  will  then  be  confined  to  legal 
aspects  ; but  it  is  necessary  for  a clear  understanding 
of  the  subject  to  begin  with  some  generalities. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  have 
laws,  which  aim  at  preventing  the  destruction  of  woods 
and  forests.  Two  types  of  such  legislation  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  French 
law,  which  makes  the  destruction  of  a wood,  in  certain 
cases,  a misdemeanour,  punished  by  a-  heavy  fine. 
The  Forest  Service  prosecutes.  Here  punishment 
follows  the  destruction  of  the  wood.  In  another  type 
of  legislation,  as  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  the 
State  organises  preventive  measures, — such  as  the 
scheduling  of  certain  forests  and  woods  as  “ Protection 
Forests'”  which  cannot  be  felled.  The  Forest  Service 
also  in  many  countries  interferes  in  the  management 
of  private-owned  woods ; and  excessive  felling  of 
timber  calculated  to  ruin  the  wood  or  forest  is  pre- 
vented. 

On  the  Continent  generally  two  classes  of  forest  are 
recognised,  ordinary  and  “protection”  forests.  Pro- 
tection forests  are  those,  the  continued  existence  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  essential  for  reasons  of  public 
utility.  Such  protection  forests  include  those  situated 
on  the  mountains,  serving  to  keep  the  soil  in  situ  and 
so  prevent  landslips,  torrents,  and  inundations  ; also 
woods  preventing  sand-dri  fts ; those  that  preserve 
springs,  streams,  and  similar  water-supplies  ; woods 
necessary  for  the  salubrity  of  the  locality,  etc.  These 
protection  forests  are  the  subject  of  special  legislation  ; 
and  when  they  are  the  property  of  private  owners,  these 
are  greatly  restricted  in  their  rights  of  property,  and 
felling  of  timber  is  only  allowed  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  regulations  being  very  stringent. 

Ordinary  woods  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  re- 
strictions, the  laws  differing  much  in  the  various 
states.  Very  few  laws  have,  however,  gone  the  length 
of  declaring  that. such  woods  must  be  maintained,  if 
the  owner  desires  to  do  away  with  them. 

Considering  the  small  amount  of  woodland  left  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  a justifiable  measure  to  schedule 
at  once  all  woods  and  plantations,  that  exceeded  a 
certain  area  in  extent,  and  to  prohibit  any  felling  of 
timber  in  them  without  authorisation  previously  ob- 
tained from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  But  there  are 
probably  great  difficulties  in  working  such  a measure, 
as  the  regulations  that  would  have  to  be  drawn  up 
regulating  the  conditions  and  extent  of  felling  would 
be  very  difficult  to  apply  in  a country  where  regular 
forest  management  in  a scientific  way  is  unknown. 

In  the  end,  it  will,  I think,  be  found  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  woodlands  by  the  State  is  the  only  prac- 
tical measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  woodlands  of 
Ireland. 

The  introduction  of  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
owners  as  to  felling  timber  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
One  of  the  first  difficulties  is  as  regards  the  machinery 
that  would  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  restrictions. 
In  France,  c.j.,  there  is  a forest  service,  the  ordinary 
work  of  which  is  to  manage  the  yast  domains  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Communes  ; and  its  officers  are  every- 
where at  hand  and  cost  nothing  for  their  surveillance 
of  private-owned  woods  and  forests. 

The  nature  of  the  restrictions  to  be  introduced  is  a 
complicated  problem.  The  common  idea  is  to  enact 
a law,  whereby,  when  an  owner  cut  down  a certain 
number  of  trees,  he  must  subsequently  plant  an  equal 
number  in  their  stead.  But  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple,  as  forestry  is  an  art  requiring  much  science 
and  judgment.  A wood  may  be  cut  down  and  re- 
generation speedily  follow,  if  the  owner  proceeds  to 
work  secundum  art  cm-;  whereas  another  owner  may 
plant  largo  areas  at  great  expense,  which  may  never 
result  in  anything.  It  is  impossible  here,  of  course, 
to  enter  into  consideration  of  continental  methods  of 
forestry,  their  gradually  occurring  fellings,  their  care- 
ful management  of  the  forest  soil,  etc.  If,  however, 
any  such  provision  is  to  be  adopted,  the  Russian  Code 
(Art.  803,— Section  8)  is  the  best  model.  This  allows 
complete  felling  of  timber,  provided  that  the  owner 
has  planted  previously  an  area  equal  to  that  of  which 
he  wishes  to  fell  the  timber,  the  condition  being  added 
that  the  plantation  must  be  three  years  old  and  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  ’ . 

I append  three  documents,  which  T hope'  will  be  of 
service  in  indicating  the  nature  of  the  restrictions 
that  are  made  legal  in  the  different  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  first  appendix  is  a translation 
of  the  French  Forest  Code,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned 
with  the  question  of  tlv  • destruction  of  woodlands. 
The  second  appendix  is  a translation  of  part  of  the 


Russian  Code.  The  third  is  a translation  of  a part, 
of  Lorey’s  great  work  ( Forstxvissenschaft , vol.  ii.,  pp_. 
461  seq.)  ; it  gives  a general  account  of  German  and 
Austrian  legislation,  touching  on  the  legal  prohibition 
against  the  “clearing”  of  woodlands. 


The  French  Code. 


It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  examine  in  some  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  this  code,  as  such  examination 
will  show  the  difficulty  of  passing  laws  easy  to  interpret 
and  to  put  into  execution. 

This  particular  French  law  was  enacted  in  1859, 
and  constitutes  Arts.  219  to  224  of  the  Forest  Code. 
The  general  effect  of  these  articles  is  as  follows : — 
1st.  In  a limited  class  of  woods,  the  proprietor  pre- 
serves his  complete  rights  of  property.  He  may  do 
with  such  woods  as  he  pleases.  This  class  includes 
young  plantations,  parks  and  gardens,  and  woods  of 
less  than  10’  hectares  in  area. 

2nd.  In  all  other  woods,  no  complete  felling  of  the 
timber  is  allowed,  without  authorisation  previously 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture;  and  this 
authorisation  is  even  necessary,  when  the  proprietor 
fells  his  timber  with  a view  to  subsequent  replantation. 
Felling  timber  without  authorisation  is  a mis- 
demeanour, punished  by  a heavy  fine,  which  cannot 
be  reduced  by  the  court  or  by  the  grace  of  the  Forest 
administration. 


With  regard  to  the  first  class,  a small  one, of  woods, 
where  the  proprietor  has  full  rights  over  his  property, 
quite  a crop  of  difficulties  has  arisen,  owing  to  want  of 
precision  in  the  terms  employed  by  the  law.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this,  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
legislation  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  necessary  to  attain 
great  precision  in  matters  of  definition. 

Y oiling  Plantations.— The  Courts  now  hold  that  the 
term  only  applies  to  plantations  of  less  than  20  years 
old,  where  before  the  plantation  the  ground  was  under- 
some  other  crop  than  trees. 


Parks  and  gardens. — The  courts  now  hold  that  three 
concurrent  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  to  bring  a 
wood  within  this  category.  It  must  be  a park  or 
garden,  it  must  be  enclosed,  and  it  must  be  adjoining 
a dwelling-house.  The  interpretation  of  park,  en- 
closure, dwelling-house,  etc.,  has  given  rise  to  disputed 
decisions  in  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  woods,  for  which 
an  authorisation  of  the  Minister  is  necessary,  before 
complete  felling  of  the  timber— it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  if  the  authorisation  is.  refused,  the  Minister  is 
obliged1  to  state  the  grounds  for  his  refusal,  namely, 
ha  must  specify  that  the  wood  belongs  to  one  of  the 
six  categories  enumerated  in  Art.  220.  But  in 
practice,  these  categories  allow  him  a wide  latitude; 
the  Minister  is  only  required  to  state  his  objection,  not 
to  defend  it  by  evidence,  etc.  ; and  his  decision  cannot 
be  impugned  by  any  legal  process.  That  is,  if  a 
proprietor  cuts  down  completely  a wood  without 
authorisation,  he  cannot  plead,  when  placed  on  his 
trial  for  misdemeanour,  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
wood  did  not  come  within  one  of  the  six  categories  ol 
Art.  220.  t 

The  misdemeanour,  known  as  defnehement,  is  not 
clearly  defined,  and  has  given  rise  to  discussion  in 
the  courts.  The  courts  have,  however,  held  to  he  a 
misdemeanour,  the  act  of  having  cultivated  11  hectares 
of  moorland,  on  which  there  grew  some  trees  of  very 
poor  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  much  safer  for  tno 
owner  of  any  woodland,  who  intends  to  cut  it  down,  i 
every  case  to  make  the  legal  declaration  and  thus  seek 
authorisation.  The  Forest  service  then  decide 
whether  the  woodland  in  question  comes  within  w> 
six  categories  or  not ; and  refusal  or  authorisation 
fell  the  timber  is  granted  by  the  minister  m m 
course.  , . , .. 

In  addition  to  the  fine,  which  is  very  heavy,  w 
owner  of  a wood  that  has  been  cleared  witho 
authorisation,  may  be  compelled  by  the  order  oi 
Minister  to  replant  it.  If  the  replanting  is  ” 
effected  within  a period  of  three  years,  the  -to 
service  steps  in  and  does  the  planting,  and  rec ore 
through  the  Prefect  the  expense  of  the  operation 
the  proprietor.  . . render 

The  general  effect  of  the  French  law  is  to  re  ^ 
the  conversion  of  any  woodland  into  arable  an 
pasture  very  difficult  on  the  part  of  .pnva  jn 

Woodlands,  however,  belonging  to  private  P A e;r 

France  are  free  from  any  interference  as  regards 
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management ; and  as  long  as  an  owner  keeps  up  on 
the  ground  the  appearance  of  a wood,  he  escaDes  the 
penalty  for  defrichement  Many  private-owned 
woods  are  managed  badly ; but  the  law  cannot  in- 
terfere. 

In  France  there  are  no  other  laws  concerning  the 
destruction,  e.g.,  of  isolated  trees ; all  woods  small  or 
big  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Forest  Code. 

The  Russian  Code. 

The  articles  of  special  interest  are  803  to  807,  and 
I have  already  quoted  Art.  803,  Section  8,  as  a clause 
which  might  serve  possibly  for  a model  for  legislation 
in  Ireland. 

German  and  Austrian  Legislation. 

The  article  by  Lorey,  of  which  I append  an 
abstract,  gives  a good  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  on  private  owners 
of  woodlands  in  the  numerous  states  ox  the  German 
Empire,  and  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  forest 
laws  of  these  countries  are  very  varied  in  their  provi- 
sions, and  I am  not  in  a position  here  at  Nancy  to 
obtain  any  evidence  as  to.  their  effects. 

Several  interesting  points  may,  however,  be  eluci- 
dated by  a reading  of  Lorey’s  resume. 

The  legal  definition  of  a wood  or  woodland  is  im- 
portant; and  in  Ireland  the  question  would  have  to 
be  decided,  e.g.,  as  to  whether  the  parks  or  demesnes 
which  often  surround  mansions  and  dwelling-houses 
should  be  considered  to  be  woodlands,  that  must  be 
preserved.  These  parks  are  a source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  population,  to  whom  access  is  generally 
given  by  the  owners. 

Rather  than  define  legally  the  term  woodland,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  schedule  all  properties  or  por- 
tions of  properties  that  are  covered  with  trees,  exceed- 
ing a certain  area  in  extent.  In  case  of  any  sales 
under  the  Land  Acts,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
have  the  right  to  intervene  administratively,  and  to 
declare  m any  given  case,  what  property  or  portion  of 
property  should  be  put  on  the  Schedule  of  “ protected 
woodlands.  It  would  be,  of  course,  then  a question 
whether  these  scheduled  woodlands  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State,  or  whether  the?  should  be  subject  to 
stringent  regulations,  as  to  the  felling  of  timber. 

it  is  important  to  note  the  German  opinion  that  no 
restrictions  should  be  place  on  new  plantations  made 
by  owners.  Such  restrictions  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging planting. 

The  area  of  a scheduled  woodland  should  be  fixed 
at~a  certain  minimum,  possibly  ten  acres  in  Ireland. 
Any  wood  or  plantation  less  than  ten  acres  need  not  be 
scheduled.  In  Hesse,  the  minimum  is  2^  hectares. 

iftere  are  various  other  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
Germany,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  questions  of 
loc‘fn«g.  “waste,”  and  bad  management  of  wood- 
•f  a-a  VLS  ProPerty  of  private  persons;  but  I am 
airaid  that  under  present  circumstances  in  Ireland, 

°f  these  provisions  could  be  adopted,  as  they 
ould  be  so  difficult  to  put  into  operation. 

Conclusions. 

<■  eareful  consideration  of  the  various  laws  of  con- 
nnental  countries,  which  introduce  restrictions  on  the 
f Privat?  owners  of  woodlands,  and  so  prevent 
2 ?f  timber,  will  lead,  I think,  to  the  con- 

?•  Provisions  would  be  very  difficult 

ra„.PP,c,atl0Il  lr!  Ireland,  where  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  forests  is  unknown.  b 

rne  preservations  of  the  woodlands,  can,  I think, 


be  effected  in  another  way,  much  simpler  and  more 
efficacious.  That  is,  for  the  State  to  purchase  the 
woodlands,  at  the  time  when  any  property  is  bein <• 
transferred  from  a landlord  to  the  tenantry  ; and  the 
.Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  empowered  to  assume 
over  these  woodlands  the  rights  of  ordinary  property. 
The  Board  need  not  then  proceed  at  once  to 
manage  directly  the  whole  of  sucn  woodlands.  The 
greater  part  of  them  might  be  let  at  first  to  tenants 
on  short  leases,  with  special  covenants  as  to  the  felling 
of  the  timber,  the  conditions  varying  with  the  age  and 
state  of  the  timber  in  each  woodland.  In  a few 
woods,  not  leased,  the  Board  could  commence  the  ex- 
periment of  direct  management.  ■ As  such  experiments 
succeeded,  the  Board  in  the  couise  of  years  could 
gradually  extend  its  management,  until  it  obtained 
conti-oi  of  the  whole  of  the  woodlands.  The  Board 
would  thus  become  a Forest  administration,  such  as 
exists  m France,  managing  the  enormous  wooded 
domains  of  the  State  and  Communes,  with  large  profits 
to  the  State. 


The  expense  of  management  by  the  Board  would 
not  be  very  great  for  the  areas  at  first  directly 
managed  ; and  the  rent  derived  from  the  woodlands 
let  would  probably  represent  a fair  rate  of  interest 
on  the  purchase  money  expended  for  them  by  the 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  4,000,000  acres  of  barren,  bog, 
and  mountain  land  in  Ireland,  the  Government  might 
in  a similar  way  become  their  direct  proprietor ; and 
let  such  land  for  a time  to  yearly  tenants,  graziers, 
turf-cutters,  etc.  In  certain  districts,  in  reserved  and 
unlet  portions  of  these  lands,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
utilising  the  staff  that  it  would  require  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  woodlands,  could  begin  experiments  in 
afforestation ; and  an  annual  sum  could  be  voted  by 
parliament  for  this  special  purpose.  As  the  success  of 
this  work  became  apparent,  larger  areas  might  be 
planted  year  after  year,  as  undoubtedly  public 
opinion  would  in  the  end  demand  an  acceleration  of 
the  work  of  afforestation. 

The  afforestation  of  barren  lands  is,  however  a 
special  question.  Ireland,  it  has  been  proved,  can 
grow  the  best  quality  of  pine  timber  on  its  barren 
mountain  tracts.  The  splendid  results  obtained  in 
France  by  afforestation  would  require  a treatise  duly 
to  explain ; and  in  Belgium  excellent  work  is 
now  being  done  in  planting  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion or  the  bog-lands  and  peat  mosses. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Ireland  should  not  make  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  preserve  the 
woodlands  that  are  still  left;  and  the  revolution 
which  is  about  to  occur  in  the  ownersliip  of  land  in 
Ireland  provides  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  State 
to  step  in ; and  reserve  to  itself  the  ownership  of  all 
lands  unsuitable  for  agriculture  or  pasture  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  fix  the  limits 
between  barren  and  cultivable  land : all  land  valued 
at  less  than  a certain  sum  per  acre  could  be  scheduled 
at  the  time  of  sale  to  the  tenantry ; and  there  would 
be  no  hardship  to  tenants  in  depriving  them  of  the 
chance  of  being  owners  of  land,  of  which  they  can 
really,  from  want  of  capital  and  knowledge,  derive  no 
benefit.  Bog-lands,  mountain  lands,  and  the  like  are 
of  no  benefit  (as  regards  ownership)  to  peasants. 


,,  Augustine  Henry. 

Nancy,  ' 

4 th  February,  1003. 
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(2.)  Enclosure  No.  I. 

FRENCH  LAW  OF  18th.  JUNE,  1859. 
Embodied  in  the  Forest  Code,  Articles  219  to  224. 


^ Title: — Concerning  the  Destruction  of 

his  wo<vhf  ^ Private  person  may  root  out  or  clear  off 
the  on),  ’ ,°~y  a*®®r  Raving  made  a declaration  at 
during  -,at.  *eas^  *our  months  beforehand, 

proprietor  muip61  • 16  administration  may  serve  the 

°°ntain  an  injunction.  The  declaration  should 

woods  are  a domicile  in  the  canton  where  the 

Bef  ° ,ated. 

least  is  served>  and  eight  days  at 

Snb-Insneet«r  tlCe  817611  }°  t5le  Party,  the  Inspector, 
district  makes  a°r  •°^.e  • the  Guards-general  of  the 

draws  ud  i Y181^  of  inspection  to  the  woods  and 
?nd  concerning  their  condition 

lRvited  to  mil-  13  n°rified  to  the  party,  who  is 
mal°  observations  in  reply. 


Woods,  the  Property  of  Private  Persons. 

The  Prefect,  in  Council,  gives  his  opinion  concerning 
the  injunction. 

This  opinion  is  notified  both  to  the  forest  officer  of  the 
Department  and  to  the  proprietor  of  the  woods,  and 
is  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,'  who 
gives  his  decision  administratively,  after  having  con- 
sulted with  the  Finance  Section  of  the  Council  of 
State. 

if  in  the  six  months  which  elapse  after  the  serving 
of  the  injunction,  the  decision  of  the  Minister  is  not 
given  and  served  on  the  proprietor  of  the  woods,  the 
clearing  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Art.  220.  The  injunction,  which  prohibits  the  clear- 
ing, can  only  be  made  in  the  case  of  woods,  the  pre- 
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servation  of  which  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  soil  upon  the  moun- 

tains and  slopes. 

2.  For  the  preservation  of  the  soil  against 

erosion  and  encroachment  of  rivers,  streams, 
and  torrents. 

3.  For  the  maintenance  of  spiings  and  water 

courses. 

4.  For  the  protection  of  dunes  and  of  the  coasts 

against  the  erosion  of  the  sea  and  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sands. 

5.  For  national  ' defence,  in  the  part  of  the 

Frontier  Zone  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  State  regulations. 

6.  For  reasons  of  public  health 

Art.  221.  In  the  case  of  infraction  of  Art.  219,  the 
roprietor  is  punished  witli  a fine,  calculated  on  the 
asis  of  not  less  than  500  francs  and  not  more  than 
1500  francs  per  hectare  of  land  cleared.  He  is  obliged, 
besides,  if  the  Minister  so  orders,  to  re-establish  the 


(3-)  E 
RUSSIAN 


“ cleared  ” area  in  a wooded  state,  in  a period  not 
exceeding  three  years. 

Art.  222.  If  the  proprietor  fails  to  replant  in  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Minister,  the  replanting  is 
done  at  his  expense  by  the  Forest  Administration, 
after  the  authorty  of  the  Prefect  has  been  obtained, 
who  makes  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  works 
done  and  compels  the  proprietor  to  pay  it. 

Art.  223.  The  four  preceding  articles  apply  to  plan- 
tations which  are  carried  out  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Minister,  on  lands  that  have  been  “cleared.” 

Art.  224.  The  following  classes  of  woods  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  Art.  219 : — 

1.  Young  plantations,  during  20  years  after  their 

creation,  except  in  the  case  mentioned  in  Art. 
223. 

2.  Parks  or  gardens  enclosed  or  adjoining  dwelling- 

houses. 

3.  Unenclosed  woods,  which  are  less  than  10 

liectax-es  in  area,  or  do  not  form  part  of 
another  wood  that  would  make  with  it  a total 
area  of  10  hectares  and  which  are  not  situated 
on  the  summit  or  slope  of  a mountain. 


No.  2. 

ST  CODE. 


Regulations  for  the  Preservation  of  Forests. 


Art.  793.  These  regulations  apply  to  all  forests, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  forming  part  of  the 
feudal  domains  or  property  of  public  institutions, 
companies,  or  private  persons. 

Art.  794.  The  following  measures  are  intended  (1) 
to  protect  forests  against  excessive  clearings  and  de- 
struction ; (2)  to  stimulate  regular  scientific  manage- 
ment in  forest  properties ; and  (3)  to  encourage 
afforestation. 

Art.  795.  Protection  forests  are  subject  to  special 
regulations. 

Art.  796.  Protection  forests  are  defined  as  those  : — 

(1.)  Which  prevent  the  foimation  of  shifting 
sands. 

(2.)  Those  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
canals  and  on  precipices. 

(3.)  Those  growing  on  mountains  and  slopes,  which 
check  avalanches,  landslips,  and  torrents. 

Art.  797.  Protection  forests  comprise  only  those 
which  have  been  declared  by  the  administration  to  be 
such. 

Art.  798.  When  a forest  or  part  of  a forest  is 
declared  to  be  a Protection  Forest,  its  soil  cannot  be 
converted  into  pasture  or  arable  land  ; and  no  felling 
of  timber  is  permitted  therein,  until  the  working  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  administration.  Wind-falls 
and  dead  timber  may  be  removed  without  authorisa- 
tion. 

Art.  799.  The  working  plans  of  Protection  Forests 
forbid  the  following  : — 

1.  Complete  felling  of  the  timber.  Partial  fell- 

ings are  authorised,  on  condition  that  the  re- 
generation of  the  forest  growth  can  be  effected 
naturally. 

2.  The  extraction  of  stumps  is  forbidden  if  they 

serve  to  maintain  in  situ  rocks  and  sands, 
and  if  they  are  of  such  species  as  give  coppice 
shoots. 

3.  Pasture,  removal  of  dead  leaves  and  similar 

practices  are  forbidden,  when  they  tend  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Art.  800.  The  proprietors  of  Protection  Forests 
(Crown  and  feudal  domains  excepted)  cannot  be  com- 
pelled without  their  consent  to  adopt  working  forest 
plans,  which  involve  considerable  expenditure  of 
money. 

Art.  801.  When  the  forest  administration  considers 
that  measures  are  indispensable  which  the  proprietor 
of  a Protection  Forest  is  unwilling  to  undertake,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  is  authorised  to  purchase  the 
forest  at  a price  fixed  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  deals  with  the  expropriation  of  private 
property  for  public  purposes.  The  right  of  re-purchase 
is  reserved  to  the  proprietor  for  a period  of  ten  years, 
at  the  original  price  with  the  addition  of  interest  at 
six  per  ceixt.  and  the  cost  of  such  wox-ks  as  may  have 
beexx  carried  out  in  the  meantime. 

Art.  802.  Plans  for  the  Protection  Forests  are  made 
at  the  expeixse  of  the  Treasury. 

Art.  803.  Ordinary  Forests.  The  transformation  of 
these  into  another  state  of  cultivation  is  permitted  in 
the  following  cases  : — 

1.  When  it  is  clear  that  the  property  will  gain  in 
value. 


2.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  and  Fruit- 

trees  ; and  also  for  temporary  agriculture,  on 
condition  that  the  area  cleared  will  be  sub- 
sequently planted  with  trees. 

3.  To  square  the  boundary  of  a property. 

4.  For  roads,  railways,  and  buildings  necessary 

for  the  property. 

5.  In  making  marches  between  neighbouring 

properties. 

6.  In  case  of  division  of  property  amongst  heirs; 

7.  In  the  case  of  a small  lot  of  forest  separated 

from  a large  forest  by  the  property  of  another 
proprietor. 

8.  When  the  owner  has  planted  beforehand  an 

area  of  land  .equal  ixx  acreage  to  that  of  which 
he  wishes  to  fell  the  timber,  provided  that 
the  area  planted  is  three  years  old  and  the 
condition  of  the  plantation  is  satisfactory- 

9.  In  pax-ts  of  the  forest  planted  artificially,  when 

the  tx-ees  are  20  years  old,  and  the  plantation 
has  not  been  made  in  the  condition  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Art.  804.  A proprietor  who  wishes  to  fell  timber  in 
his  forest  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art. 
803,  must  notify  the  Committee  of  Forest  Preservation, 
mentioning  his  reasons.  If  within  six  months  after- 
wards, the  Committee  has  not  served  him  with  a pro- 
hibition, he  may  commence  to  fell!  the  timber,  in  the 
part  of  the  forest  mentioned  by  him  in  his  notice  to 
the  Committee. 

Art.  805.  In  ordinary  forests,  complete  felling  oi 
timber  is  prohibited,  when  as  a result,  natural  re- 
generation becomes  impossible,  and  the  land  thus 
deprived  of  its  timber  becomes  waste.  Pasture  is  for- 
bidden, in  forests  of  less  than  15  years  old. 

Ax-t.  806.  The  proprietors  of  ordinary  forests  are 
authorised  to  make  their  owxx  working  plans,  according 
to  the  rules  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
but  these  plans  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Committee 
of  Forest  Preservation.  The  proprietor  is  not  subject 
to  any  other  restrictions  than  those  detailed  in  the 
working  plans.  If,  after  the  plan  has  been  presented 
to  the  Committee  of  Forest  Preservation,  a year 
elapses  in  which  the  proprietor  receives  neither  con- 
firmation nor  disapproval  of  the  plan,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  manage  his  forest  in  accordance  with  the  plan  that 
has  been  presented. 

Art.  807.  If  a proprietor  or  his  manager  violates  the 
regulations  prescribed  in  Articles  798,  803,  and  805,  or 
if  he  infringes  the  provisions  of  the  working  plans  oi 
articles  799  or  832,  he  is  obliged,  during  a period  o 
time  fixed  by  the  Forest  Administration,  to  replan 
artificially  the  land  deforested,  if  upon  it-  natura 
regeneration  has  become  impossible.  If  the  proprietor 
does  not  replant,  or  replants  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  the  Forest  administration  will  itself  under- 
take the  replanting  at  the  expense  of  the  propriet  ■ 

Art.  808.  The  duties  of  forest  proprietors  must-  oe 
fulfilled  by  administrators,  guardians,  etc.,  who  a 
in  charge  of  the  properties  of  others. 
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THE  LEGAL  PROHIBITION  OF  “ CLEARING.’ 
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Appendix  «s. 


In  Germany 

The  prohibition  of  “clearing”  occurs  in  all  the 
Forest  Regulations  ; but  it  is  seldom  absolute.  As  a 
rule  the  owner  of  a woodland  must  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  “clear,”  and  authorisation  to  “clear,” 
is  granted  in  certain  defined  cases.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  this  authorisation  arc  very  varied.  It 
may  depend  on  : — 

1.  The  acreage  sought  to  be  cleared. 

2.  The  financial  position  of  the  owner. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  owner’ s whole  property  and 

the  state  of  its  cultivation. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  soil. 

5.  The  question  whether  a failure  of  timber 

supply  is  to  be  feared,  if  the  “clearing”  is 
allowed. 

6.  Whether  certain  taxes  are  affected. 

7.  Whether  the  “ clearing  ” is  useful. 


and  Austria. 

In  the  Bavarian  Law,  a complete  felling  of  the 
timber  is  not  a “clearing.”  “Clearing”  is  only  re- 
cognised by  the  Tribunals  as  an  offence  when  the  wood 
is  totally  deprived  of  all  sylvicultural  care,  and  another 
kind  of  cultivation  lias  been  substituted. 

In  the  law  of  Schwarz-Rudolstadt,  1840,  Art.  1, 
“ clearing  ” consists  in  the  conversion  of  a “woodland” 
into  arable  land  or  pasture. 

The  legal  prohibition  of  “clearing”  involves  the 
theories,  either  that  a certain  extent  of  woodland  must 
be  preserved  in  the  country  or  that  the  soil  which  is 
not  suitable  for  agriculture  or  pasture  should  remain 
planted  with  trees.  However,  the  proposition  of 
Fischbach,  that  “ cleared  ” lands  should  be  taxed  one- 
fourth  higher  than  cultivated  land  of  equal  taxable 
value,  should  not  be  admitted.  Unauthorised 
“clearing”  may  be  prohibited  ; but  once  a “clearing” 
is  allowed,  no  special  treatment  inconsistent  with 
sound  principles  of  taxation  should  be  introduced. 


Another  condition  often  included  in  the  regulations 
is  the  provision  that  “ clearing  ” shall  only  be  allowed 
when  another  area  is  planted  in  the  place  of  the 
ground  “ cleared  ” 

In  modern  legislations,  the  prohibition  of  "clearing” 
is  an  exceptional  measure,  based  on  special  grounds. 
It  may  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  timber  in  the  country.  Thus  in  Coburg,  in 
1860,  it  was  held  that  the  wooded  area  exactly  sufficed 
and  that  it  must  not  be  diminished.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  soil  of  the  forest  in  a fertile  state  is  an- 
other argument. 

The  essential  aim  of  most  of  the  laws  is  to  keep  the 
forest  soil  covered  with  growing  timber.  The  term 
forest-soil  then  should  be  defined  accurately.  Such  a 
definition  was  absent  from  the  early  forest  regulations 
and  in  laws  then  in  force,"  e. <j. , in  Bavaria  and 
Austria. 


In  Bavaria  there  were  decisions  in  the  higher  courts 
as  to  what  constituted  a woodland ; and  a clear  defini- 
tion in  the  law  itself  would  have  been  better,  as  re- 
moving all  doubt  in  any  given  case.  The  law  also 
should  be  clear  on  the  subject  of  planted  areas.  These 
defects  were  removed  in  the  Wurtemberg  Law  of  1879 
(Alt.  1)  and  in  the  Brunswick  Law -of  1861  (Art.  2-5). 
These  laws  provided  that  woodlands  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  forest  regulations  should  be  enumer- 
ated in  Schedules.  In  the  Austrian  legislative  scheme 
of  1879,  all  the  lands  that  were  inscribed  in  the  new 
cadastral  Survey  as  woods,  and  also  areas  which  had 
been  planted  in  accordance  with  the  special  afforesta- 
tion schemes,  were  considered  to  be  “ woodlands.” 

Such  schedules,  of  course,  do  not  remain  invariable. 
Woodlands,  when  permission  to  “clear”  has  been 
granted,  are  removed  f,rom  the  Schedules.  New 
plantations,  the  result  of  afforestation  schemes  pro- 
vided by  law,  are  added.  It  is  different,  however, 
with  new  plantations  which  have  been  effected  by 
owners  of  their  own  free  will.  These  should  not  come 
u.uei  the  Forest  Regulations,  except  in  countries 
where  there  are  no  Schedules  or  where  woodlands  are 
subject  to  a diminished  taxation  (as  in  Meiningen). 

Planting  by  proprietors  voluntarily  will  be  dis- 
ouraged,  if  any  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
prietors are  imposed  in  such  cases. 


— ® J.aw  should  define  “clearing”  as  the  change  of 
. 'vo°dland  into  another  cultivation  or  into  such  a 
dim  nat  tlle  regeneration  of  the  trees  is  rendered 
T c °r  impossible.  The  government  then  can 
to,  tlle  ‘ ‘ clearing  ’ ’ as  an  act  involving  the  in- 
wrvention  and  penalties  of  the  law. 

u-W  i,Some,  • forest  legislations  there  are  provisions 
ff.i-o-t  is  affixed  to  the  temporary  use  of  the 

cert*  r • for  agricultural  or  other  purposes  ; or  a 
(..•  111  , ,lt  time  is  named,  during  which  replanta- 

tion must  be  effected. 


and^,iuUnSW*ck  Law  (Art.  6)  speaks  of  “ clearings  1 
the  a>vwi,r  °Perations,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  preven 
116  ^owth  of  the  trees. 


In  the  Forest  Regulations  that  are  now  in  force, 
the  prohibition  of  “clearing”  is  never  absolute;  and 
often,  the  conversion  of  woodland  into  agricultural 
land  under  certain  circumstances  is  permitted.  The 
conditions  imposed  when  the  autlxorisation  to  “ clear  ” 
is  granted  are  various.  In  certain  legislations  the 
wording  is  in  general  terms,  the  decision  being  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Administration  in  a given  case. 
In  other  laws,  conditions,  which  are  often  really  quite 
obsolete,  are  enumerated. 

“Clearing”  is  permitted:  — 

(a.)  If  important  national  or  public  objects  are 
rendered  feasible  or  facilitated  (Austria,  1878) ; 
if,  from  a national  point  of  view  the  “ clearing” 
is  useful  (Brunswick,  1861)  ; if  no  inconvenience 
to  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  feared  (Rudolstadt). 

(6.)  When  the  land  “cleared”  is  to  be  devoted  to 
another  kind  of  cultivation, 

(1.)  In  general  terms  (Baden,  Forest  Ordinance 
of  1855,  Art.  44).  The  Hungarian  Law  pro- 
hibits “clearing”  on  a soil,  that  is  mani- 
festly “ forest  soil.” 

(2.)  When  the  land  is  without  any  doubt  suitable 
for  a more  paying  kind  of  cultivation 
(Coburg,  Law  of  1861)  ; or  when  it  is  suitable 
for  a better  use,  specially  for  arable  land, 
horticulture,  vine-gi  owing,  or  meadow 

(Bavaria,  1853). 

(c.)  The  permission  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  timber  supply  of  the  country  is  endangered  or 
not  (Austria  1856 ; Baden,  1855). 

(d.)  The  permission  is  granted  when  an  area  is 
planted  equal  to  that  of  tho  ground  cleared 
(Coburg,  Rudolstadt,  etc.). 

(e.)  If  the  area  to  be  “ cleared  ” does  not  exceed  a 
certain  acreage.  Special  case: — If  the  land  is 
connected  with  another  wood,  the  united  areas  of 
both  are  not  to  exceed  a certain  acreage.  (Coburg, 
10  acres ; Hesse,  2£  hectares,  etc.). 

(/.)  In  case  of  “ clearing,”  the  rights  of  third 
parties  must  not  be  infringed  ; e.q.,  parties  having 
rights  of  pasturage,  adjoining  proprietors,  etc., 
must  be  heard.  (Bavaria,  1853,  Art.  35  ; Austria, 
1852  and  1878 ; Baden,  1855,  Art.  4). 

(<7.)  The  “clearing”  shall  be  permitted,  when  the 
land  is  required  for  road-making,  rectification  of 
boundaries  or  for  extinction  of  rights  of  pasturage 
— i.e.,  if  considerations  of  Forest-cultivation  do 
not  stand  in  the  way.  (Austria,  1852  ; Bruns- 
wick, 1861). 

(h.)  The  writers  Mohl  and  Wedekind  would  permit 
“clearing,”  in  the  case  of  personal  calamities, 
thus  making  allowance  for  an  owner’s  public 
position  and  the  state  of  his  fortune.  This  would 
be  a patriachal  sort  of  permission,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  noted  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 

3 A 2 
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In  certain  countries,  when  permission  to  “ clear  ” is 
granted,  the  ground  must  be  utilised  in  a new  way  in 
a certain  period  of  time,  either  definitely  fixed  by  the 
law  or  dependent  upon  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
“ clearing.” 

In  the  case  of  the  owner  using  the  land  in  a different 
way  from  that  for  which  the  authorisation  was 
granted,  in  Bavaria,  the  Forest  Officers  proceed  to  an 
inspection  of  the  ground ; but  this  regulation  is 
inadvisable,  as  “ cleared  ” areas  cannot  remain  in- 
definitely under  the  inspection  of  the  forest  ad- 
ministration. 

A very  important  question,  is  on  whom  should  be 
thrown  the  burthen  of  proof.  The  question  is  also 
important,  whether  in  a given  case  the  government  is 
obliged  to  grant  the  authorisation,  or  whether  the 
authorisation  to  “clear”  depends  on  the  opinion  of 
the  administration  as  to  its  advisablity  or  not  in  a 
given  case. 

The  idea  underlying  most  of  our  forest  laws  is  that 
the  areas  now  ;n  a wooded  state  are  those  best  adapted 
for  that  use,  or  at  least  that  the  wooded  state  once 
existing  must  be  preserved.  To  this  idea  corresponds 
the  theory  that  the  applicant  miist  prove  that  the 
“ clearing  ” is  not  harmful.  That  is,  if  the  harmless- 
ness of  the  “ clearing  ” is  not  proved  by  the  applicant, 
then  the  authorisation  is  to  be  refused. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  a priori  that 
“clearing”  is  harmless,  then  the  burthen  of  proof, 
that  in  a given  case  the  “ clearing  ” is  harmful,  is 
thrown  on  the  State.  This  view  is  very  disagreeable 
to  a government  that  adopts  the  opinion  of  most 
German  foresters,  viz.,  that  as  much  woodland  as 
possible  ought  to  be  preserved.  For  woods,  which  are 
not  “protection  forests,”  it  is  often  very  difficult  for 
the  government  to  adduce  valid  reasons  against 
“ clearing.” 

Tlie  working  of  the  law  prohibiting  “clearing”  is 
facilitated  by  the  schedules,  whch  enumerate  all 
properties  held  by  the  State  to  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  woodlands.  Notice  of  intention  to  “ clear  ” 
should  be  made  compulsory  by  law.  If  the  law  is  to 
be  efficacious,  a penalty  in  addition  to  the  replanting 
at  the  owner’s  expense  should  be  imposed.  The  penalty 
is  generally  proportional  to  the  area  cleared ; in 
France  it  was  in  1803  proportional  to  the  value  of 
the  timber  felled.  The  Kreusnacher  regulations  of 
1814  imposed  compensation  for  the  damage  done  (not 
clearly  defined),  and  in  addition  the  owner  lost  the 
crops  yielded  by  the  land  cleared. 

Criticism  of  the  legal  prohibition  of  “clear  ng”  must 
distinguish  the  different  cases  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Prohibition  in  protection  forests,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  preserve,  is  quite  different  from  pro- 
hibition in  the  case  of  ordinary  forests,  where  the 
object  is  to  maintain  timber  supply  and  encourage  the 
best  utilisation  of  the  forest-soil.  The  prohibition  in 
the  last  case  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  modem 
political  economy. 

If  “clearing”  is  permitted  inordinary  woodlands, 
t.c.,  those  which  are  not  “ protection-forests,”  adminis- 
trative surveillance  of  the  “cleared”  lands  should  be 
rejected  in  countries  where  there  are  no  regulations 
affecting  agricultural  land.  It  is  also  injudicious  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  property  in  the  case  of  new 
plantations  that  have  been  effected  bv  owners  volun- 
tarily. 

The  prohibition  of  “ cleai-ing  ” with  a view  of  secur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  timber  is  just  as  unsatis- 
factory as  is  the  contrary  tlieoiy  that  the  present  area 
of  woodlands  is  adequate  for  all  requirements. 

Notes  : 1.  In  the  Baden  law  of  1854,  reasons  for 
“ clearing  ” are  not  required  from  the  proprietor.  In 
the  Brunswick  law,  pex-mission  to  “clear”  will  not  be 
refused,  if  the  “cleax-ing”  is  of  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  lxatdonal  utility.  In  this  case  a con- 
servative forest  administration  would  be  convinced 
with  difficulty  of  the  utility  of  a “cleax-ing.” 

2.  In  Reuss,  the  owner  who  wishes  to  fell  timber 
must  give  notice  to  the  government,  in  order  that  the 
administration  may  exercise  the  necessary  surveillance. 

3.  Tn  Hesse,  felling  of  timber,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a complete  destruction  of  the  wood,  may  be  im- 
mediately stopped  by  the  forest  officers  of  the  district, 
if  authorisation  to  clear  has  not  px-eviously  been  ob- 
tained by  the  owner. 


The  Legal  Prohibition  of  Waste  or  Devastation  of 
Woodlands. 

In  most  of  the  older  forest  regulations,  devastation 
of  the  woodlands ' was  visited  with  severe  penalties. 
Young  plantations  were  required  to  be  properly  fenced. 
The  accessory  products  of  the  woodlands,  such  as 
resin,  removal  of  the  litter  of  leaves,  etc.,  cutting 
withies,  pasturage  of  goats,  etc.,  all  these  were  actually 
fox-bidden. 

In  modem  Forest  Regulations,  the  waste  prohibition 
is  important  in  several  States.  Sometimes  the  law 
is  positive ; the  proprietor  must  utilise  his  woodland 
in  a scientific  manner  or  give  it  careful  sylvicultural 
treatment.  Waste,  devastation,  destruction,  are  for- 
bidden in  other  laws.  The  prahibition  is,  of  course, 
only  extended  to  such  woodlands  as  are  susceptible  of 
regular  forest  management  in  a scientific  manner. 
(Prussia;  Land  Law:  Waldeck;  Forest  Regulations, 
Art.  6). 

A distinction  xs  also  made  between  waste  of  timber 
and  waste  of  the  fox-est  soil. 

The  legal  prohibition  of  waste,  demanded  by  theory, 
is  scarcely  carried  out  effectively  in  any  legislation. 

The  Austrian  Law  scheme  of  1878  contained  the 
regulation  no  woodland  should  be  managed  so  badly 
that  the  growing  timber  would  be  exposed  to  elemen- 
tary dangers. 

In  Kurhessen  (1868),  it  was  declared  to  be  waste, 
when  a woodland  was  used  for  pasture  before  the  trees 
reached  such  a height  as  put  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
x-avages  of  cattle. 

The  Baden  Law,  Art.  yi),  states  : Waste  is  committed, 
when  txmocr  is  felled  in  such  a manner  that  immediate 
regeneration  by  natural  fall  of  seed  or  &y  coppice 
slioots  cannot  be  expected,  or  when  the  accessory  pro- 
ducts are  excessive.  In  such  cases  the  forest  ad- 
ministration shall  immediately  put  a stop  to  the  mal- 
practices. 

In  the  Prussian  Land  Law  and  in  Waldeck  (Forest 
Regulations,  1853)  waste  is  made  to  be  practices  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  sylvicxxlture. 

In  several  laws,  the  term  “waste”  denotes  such 
operations  as  diminish  the  timber  yielding  capacity 
of  the  soil,  or  such  as  ruin  the  feriility  of  the  forest- 
soil. 

In  the  Bavarian  Law,  Art.  41,  waste  is  any  opera- 
tion devastating  completely  the  woodland  in  the  whole 
or  in  a part  of  its  area,  or  any  operation  that  en- 
dangers directly  the  existence  of  the  woodland.  It  is 
not  waste,  nowever,  if  the  owner  changes  liis  system  of 
management  to  a less  productive  one,  or  if  in  felling 
timber  he  exceeds  the  amount,  deemed  to  be  correct  by 
the  px-incipies  of  the  art  of  forestry.  Abusive  accessory 
products  are  not  waste  (e.y.,  removal  of  the  litter), 
Such  may  endanger  the  yield  capacity  of  the  wood- 
land, but  not  directly  its  continued  existence  as  a 
wood.  Only  a direct  positive  destruction  can  be 
punished  by  this  law.  Carelessness  or  omissions  will 
only  be  regarded  as  waste  by  the  law,  if  the  owner 
persists  in  them,  after  notice  concerning  them  has  been 
served  on  him  by  the  Forest  Administration. 

In  Austria  (Art.  4)  no  wood  can  be  devastated,  i.e., 
no  woodland  shall  be  so  managed  that  further  sylvicul- 
ture is  thereby  endangered  or  rendered  impossible. 

The  Hesse  Regulation  of  20  December,  1839  states : 
The  felling  of  timber  or  other  operations  in  woods  be- 
longing to  private  owners  will  be  regarded  as  "waste 
in  the  following  cases: i.e.,  to  say,  if  upon  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  area  deforested  or  about  to  be 
deforested,  regeneration  by  natural  means,  as  by  see 
Itoo  small  a number  of  reserve  seed-bearing  trees  may 
be  left  standing),  or  by  artificial  means  (sowing  or 
plantation)  in  certain  conditions  of  situation  or  son, 
or  by  coppice  shoots  in  coppice  woods — is  rendered 
impossible.  In  the  promulgation  of  the  Hesse  Law  o 
1839,  waste  was  held  to  be  committed  when  the  so 
was  rendered  completely  barren.  Waste  of  such  » 
kind  as  this  has  scarcely  ever  occurred  and  is  no 
likely  to  occur  in  Germany,  at  any  rate  to  the  exten 
of  constituting  a punishable  offence. 

The  term  “ Waste  ” or  “ Devastation  ” is  thus  sus- 
ceptible of  many  different  meanings. 
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APPENDIX  47. 

Extracts  from  Notes  on  Forestry  in  France  and  Prussia. 


Section  o. 
appendix  47. 


(Put  in  by  J.  Nisbet,  Esq.,  D.CEc.,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service). 


(i)  France. 


In  France  the  budget  allotments  for  forests  and 
inland  waters  during  1905  provided,  as  is  now  usual, 
a large  sum  for  the  improvement  and  conservation 
-of  waste  lands  in  mountain  tracts.  Of  total  receipts 
amounting  to  £1,184,204  from  the  State  Forests, 
£554,280,  or  close  on  one-half,  was  allotted  to  their 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  extension,  and  of 
this  outlay  no  less  than  £131,000,  or  nearly  one- 
quarter,  was  for  the  above  specific  purpose.  The  pay- 
ment of  officials  of  gazetted  rank  required  £100,200, 
while  £112,800  went  to  the  subordinates,  for  the  pen 
sion-fund  in  favour  of  whom  there  was  also  a special 
contribution  of  £8,000,  beside  £29,360  paid  as  in- 
demnities and  extra  pay.  For  technical  instruction 
in  forestry  the  allotment  was  £38,000,  of  which 
£29,000  was  for  professorships,  etc.,  and  £9,000  for 
other  expenditure.  Besides  the  £131,000  specially 
allotted  to  waste  lands  in  mountainous  tracts, 
£50,800  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  forests  and  of  dunes  and  inland 
water-courses,  £16,800  to  working-plans  and  utili- 
sation of  forest  produce,  £84,000  to  upkeep  of  roads, 
£10,240  to  sundries,  such  as  office  expenses,  first 
uniform  for  subordinates  (£1,128),  ,and  acquisition  of 
rights  of  pasturage,  etc.,  £2,000  for  maintenance  of 
sport,  and  £1,040  as  “ awards  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  crows,”— from  which  it  would 
seem  apparent  that  the  wild  rabbit  is  not  so  de- 
structive a pest  as  with  us,  or  as  it  is  also  now  be- 
coming m some  few  parts  of  Germany. 


In  1906  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  £1,221,200 
and  the  expenditure  at  £557,200,  leaving  a net 
rfonn  von  of  £664,000.  Of  the  gross  expenditure, 
£200,380  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  woodlands  and  mountain  tracts,  for 
the  re-wooding  of  which,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
ions  n°i  ?nSnJ’^'an  £135,000  was  set  apart,  both  in 
rauo  and  1907 ; and  on  each  occasion  it  was  strongly 
urged  in  the  debate  that  the  allotment  should  be 
raised  to  £140,000  annually.  Although  a vast 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  forests  in  France, 
3 6y  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Waters 
and  by  Communal  authorities,  but  also  by  keen 
politicians  and  by  corporate  bodies  of  different  kinds, 
Cj“ere  18  a growing  feeling  of  anxiety  about  the 
coming  aspBet  of  the  timber  question  and  the  en- 
the^8  ?f,ade<luate  supplies  in  the  future,  as  during 
...Jr;,™  years  the  excess  of  wood  imports  over 
steK  ■ 8 v?ned  from  4 to  5)J  million  pounds 
that  J1*  7alue  annually,  The  note  of  anxiety 
struck  in  France  may  well  appeal  to  us  too, 


funds  w , 01?. as  a natl°n,  see  our  way  to  provide 
-waste  laJj  Plantlng  as  large  a proportion  of  our 
Profit  n!'  aS  seems.  feasible  with  a fair  prospect  of 
-vide  for  °Ur  inaln  chance  of  being  able  to  pro- 
strong nreW^ri  “ .c.oming  days  is  to  have  some 
timbe8rP about  Pnvilege  as  regards  the  Canadian 

into  a hlch  we  must  sooner  or  later  enter 

Petitors  tl!l  t?0"*01?1?.  warfare  with  our  greatest  com- 
1 0rs>  tlle  United  States  and  Germany 

iribute^er^dh-^ti  d®taiIs  sh<>w  that  forests  do  con- 
emplovme^  fCtly  towards  the  useful  and  profitable 
^elhwoS  Z TeralTcla8Ses  of  the  Population  in  a 
of  gS  oonntry.  In  France  there  are  664  officials 
urailable^tit;^’  a"d.  3>650  subordinates;  but  the 
aud  value  ef  at  dlsPOsal  do  not  give  the  amount 
bourse  it  it,  manual  labour  required,  while,  of 

■of  the’furf.i,oinl30sslb1le  to  form  even  a remote  estimate 
Port,  convert  broughk  into  circulation  by  trans- 
figures are  it  raT  material,  etc.  But  the  above 
ny  rate  suggestive,  and  they  are  all 


the  more  so  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  1905,  the 
State  Forests  of  France  formed  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  total  wooded  area,  which  is  classifiable  as 
follows : — 

Hectares 
( = 2'47  acres). 

(a)  State  Forests,  ....  1,169,820 

(b)  Woodlands  owned  by  communes  or 

private  corporations — 

Under  State  management,  . 1,938,760 
Not  under  State  management,  297,852 

(c)  Private  woodlands,  . . . 6,217,090 


Total  hectares,  9,623,522 
= acres  23,770,099 


In  order  to  make  available  any  land  considered  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  the  sale  of  parts  of  forests  in  the 
plains  was  sanctioned  by  laws  passed  between  1852 
and  1868,  and  many  tracts  were  thus  disposed  of 
before  such  work  was  completed  in  1870  (about  77,000 
acres  having  been  sold  for  £1,200,000  between  1860 
and  1870),  since  which  date  the  acquisition  of  waste 
land  for  planting  has  been  the  only  cause  of  change 
in  the  area  of  State-owned  Forest.  And  how  large  a 
field  is  still  open  for  activity  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  estimate  of  waste  land:  — 


Hectares. 

Heath,  moorland,  and  barren  sandv 

wastes  (Landes), 

. 3,898,530 

Uncultivated,  rocky, 

and  moun- 

tainous  tracts, 

. 1,972,994 

Marshy  lands, 

. 316,373 

Turf-bogs, 

38,292 

6,226,189 

( = 15,378,686  acres). 

In  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  fears  were 
entertained  (as  also  in  England)  about  the  main- 
tenance of  future  supplies  of  timber,  and  orders  were 
given  for  allowing  one-third  of  the  royal  coppices  to 
grow  up  into  highwoods.  But  during  the  seventeenth 
century  vast  clearances  were  made,  and  many  wood- 
lands were  turned  into  wastes.  Despite  Colbert’s 
ordinance  of  1669,  prescribing  a definite  method  of 
treatment,  the  clearance  often  went  so  far  as  to  inter- 
fere greatly  with  the  natural  water-storage  and  the 
regulation  of  torrents,  as  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  Rhone,  the  largest  of  all  the  Alpine 
rivers. 

During  the  Revolution  a wholesale  clearance  of 
the  forests  went  on,  in  much  the  same  way  as  seems 
now  to  be  happening  in  Russia,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  law  of  1791,  which  organised  a new  administra- 
tion for  the  State  Forests,  but  left  each  proprietor 
free  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  woodlands,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  about  957,000  acres  of  the  private 
woodlands  within  twelve  years.  Between  1798  and 
1803,  drafts  of  the  Code  forestier  were  introduced 
and  amended,  the  ordinance  of  1669  being  partially 
re-enforced,  the  communal  woods  being  submitted  to 
the  same  management  as  the  State  Forests,  the  clear- 
ance of  private  woodlands  being  regulated,  and  a 
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section  O.  commencement  being  made  with  the  planting  of  the 
— ' barren  sand-dunes  of  Gascony.  But  although  Dugied 

appendix  47.  jlacj>  jn  1819,  written  convincingly  about  the  de- 
struction of  pastures  by  the  torrents  sweeping  down 
from  denuded  areas,  and  though,  in  1824,  the  forest 
administration  had  been  again  reorganised,  and  a 
forest  school  instituted  at  Nancy  and  the  Code 
forcstier  had  been  finally  voted  in  1827,  and  although 
Surell  had,  in  1841,  published  his  great  work  on  Alpine 
torrents,  nothing  was  done  until  1860  to  cope  with  the 
great  national  work,  diem  at  length  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary, of  planting  waste  lands  in  mountainous  tracts. 
On  the  contrary,  between  1814  and  1847  over  700,000 
acres  of  State  forests  were  sold  for  sums  amounting 
to  £9,520,000.  Before  this,  however,  a terrible  in- 
undation of  the  Rhone  had  caused  sixty-three  conseils 
g&n&raux  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  replant  the  clearances  made  in  the  mountain 
tracts ; but  it  was  only  in  1860  that  the  Bills  succes- 
sively introduced  finally  became  law,  and  £400,000 
a year  were  granted  for  ten  years  to  begin  work  ex- 
perimentally. The  close  connection  between  woods  and 
water-supply  has  since  then  impressed  itself  more  iand 
more  deeply,  year  by  year,  on  the  mind  of  the  French 
people;  and  in  the  Eleventh  Congress  of  the  Sociely 
of  Navigation  of  the  Loire,  held  at  Nantes  in  October, 
1904,  it  was  acclaimed  that  “ all  those  occupied  in 
river  navigation  now  admit  as  truth  the  saying — if 
you  want  water,  create  woods.”  In  the  Pyrearnean 
districts  the  mountaineers  have  shown  a good  deal  of 
stubborn  resistance  to  improvements  by  planting,  but 
this  is  now  yielding  under  the  influence  of  the  Associa- 
tion pour  l’  Amenagernent  des  Montagues,  and  many 
communes  have  already  voluntarily  taken  steps  to 
commence  wovk. 

The  plan  adopted  in  1860  was  as  follows  : — In  each 
district  where  such  works  were  decreed  to  be  necessary, 
the  private  landowners  could  retain  their  land  by 
carrying  out  the  prescribed  works  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, assisted  by  State  contributions;  but  ©theorise 
the  land  was  expropriated,  although  the  old  proprietor 
had  the  right  to  resume  possession  within  five  years, 
either  by  refunding  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  (capital 
plus  interest)  or  by  giving  up  one-half  of  the  area ; 
while,  as  regarded  land  belonging  to  communes  and 
corporations,  the  State  could  occupy  it  without  ex- 
propriation, carry  out  the  necessary  work,  and  retain 
possession  of  it  until  all  the  advances  were  completely 
repaid ; the  commune  had,  however',  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise pasturage  on  the  planted  areas  as  soon  as  the 
plantations  were  old  enough  to  permit  of  this,  and 
could  claim  entire  exemption  from  any  payment  on 
giving  up  one-half  of  the  land,  and  preserving  its 
right  to  the  other  half.  This  raised  a great  outcry 
about  oppression  of  the  pastural  industry,  ,and  it  was 
urged  that  turfing  would  be  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
planting,  and  equally  effective;  but  after  a new  law 
to  this  effect  was  brought  into  force  in  1864,  a return 
had  to  be  made  to  planting  an  1870.  After  fourteen 
years’  of  study  and  experiments,  a definite  plan  was 
adopted  and  published  in  1878  (Demontzey’s  Practical 
Treatise,  etc.). 

The  law  now  in  force  is  that-  of  April  4,  1882 
completed  by  a resolution  ( decret ),  dated  July  11, 
1882.  This  provides  State-aid  for  non-obligatory 
works  of  utility ; but  for  those  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  declared  obligatory,  the  land  is  expropriated 
and  the  necessary  works  are  carried  out  by  the  State, 
unless  (which  rarely  happens)  a special  arrangement 
is  made  between  the  State  and  the  landowners  for 
these  to  execute  them,  in  which  latter  case  expropria- 
tion is  only  made  in  the  event  of  the  works  being 
badly  done  or  not  kept  in  proper  repair.  And  -where 
such  works  are  in  process,  the  exercise  of  pasturage 
on  all  the  communal  lands  has  to  be  regulated,  al- 
though this  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  done  effectively. 
This  law  of  1882  can,  however,  be  worked  without 
creating  the  unavoidable  friction  formerly  caused  bv 
that  of  1860,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  the 
benefits  of  planting  are  annually  gaining  widespread 
recognition  with  regard  to  the  security  and  improve- 
ment of  pasturage,  the  regulation  of  the  water-supply, 
and  the  prevention  of  devastating  floods  and  aval- 
anches. 

L nder  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1882,  the  inquiry  made 
regarding  the  mountain  tracts  which  should  be  ac- 
quired and  planted  by  the  State— an  inquiry  now 
approaching  completion  at  an  early  date— shows  that 


about  345,140  hectares  (=852,495  acres)  are  thus, 
classifiable,  namely:  — 

Hectares. 


In  66  Alpine  districts,  ....  211,948 
In  40  Cevennes  and  central  mountain  range,  95,342 
In  18  Pyrennean  districts,  ....  37,850 

124  districts, 345,140 

= acres,  852,495 


And  of  tills  area  the  State  had,  in  1905,  already  ac- 
quired 395,715  acres,  or  not  far  from  one-half,  for 
planting.  For  each  locality  a definite  plan  of  opera- 
tions is  submitted,  sanctioned,  and  worked  up  to ; and 
year  by  year  a report  is  drawn  up  for  each  distriot, 
giving  details  of — (1)  expenditure  on  acquisition ; (2) 
the  history  and  the  results  of  work  done ; (3)  details 
of  work;  and  (4)  expenditure  on  work.  For  twenty- 
one  years  these  operations  have  been  steadily  pur- 
sued, the  lowest  expenditure  having  been  £47,152  in 
1875,  and  the  highest  £160.152  in  1890,  while  for  the 
last  ten  years  it  averaged  well  over  £120,000,  and 
it  now  amounts  to  £135,000  a year. 

But  even  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  French  Government  the  forestal  situation  is  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  forests  not 
placed  under  regular  control  are  disappearing, _ 
especially  in  the  mountains,  through  easy  evasion  of 
the  ineffectual  provisions  of  the  Forest  Law  as  to 
felling;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  re-wooding  goes  on 
so  slowly  that  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  damage 
that  meanwhile  increases  and  extends.  After  forty- 
five  years’  work,  the  additional  woodland  area  is  said 
to  be  less  than  495,000  acres,  scattered  over  the  south, 
centre,  and  south-east  of  France.  These  facts  are 
being  discussed  and  commented  on  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  France,  and  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  have  the  Re- 
wooding Law  of  April,  1882,  amended,  so  that  pro- 
gress may  become  made  rapid. 

“One  cannot  deny,”  wrote  M.  Parde,  of  Beauvais, 
in  the  Bevue  des  Ecivx  et  Forets,  in  1906,  in  the 
preamble  to  a very  interesting  article  on  “The 
Forestry  Question  in  France,”  “ that  forestry  is  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries.  It  is  handled  almost  daily  in  reviews  and 
journals  by  writers  of  various  professions;  it  is  in- 
scribed on  the  programme  of  several  select  committees; 
numerous  societies  concern  themselves  with  it;  com- 
mittees are  formed  in  different  localities  to  try  and 
solve  it.  The  problem  has  two  aspects:  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  existing  woodlands,  and  to  Create 
new  woods  on  waste  lands.” 


A very  suggestive  side-light  was  thrown  on  the  ques- 
tion by  the  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
timber,  but- especially  of  pitch-pine,  at  the  great  port  of 
Marseilles  in  January,  1906  ; and  as  these  high  prices 
have  continued  right  down  till  now,  they  can  hardly 
be  merely  casual  and  temporary.  Being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  above,  special  interest  is  attached  lo- 
an article  on  the  planting  of  wadte  lands  in  the 
Department  of  the  Loire,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which, 
or  over  1,100  square  miles,  consist  of  mountainous 
tracts  forming  the  water-catchment  area  draining 
into  the  River  Loire.  The  valleysy  however,  are  a 
rich  industrial  region,  silk  and  cotton  being  the  Chief 
industries;  but  mines  yield  over  £2,500,000  annually, 
and  these  consume  nearly  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wool 
(Scots  pine)  every  year,  valued  at  about  £160,000, 
and  representing  the  normal  yield  of  over  120,000 
acres.  As  there  are  only  about  36,000  acres  under 
Scots  pine  in  the  Department,  it  has  hitherto  drawn 
its  supplementary  supplies  from  the  adjoining  de- 
partment of  H auito- Loire ; but  this  latter  onty  con- 
tains less  than  75,000  acres  of  pine  woods,  and  ha3 
also  its  own  particular  demands  to  comply  wiw- 
And  this  means  that  hitlicHo  the  coal  mines  °/  . 
Loire  districts  have  only  been  able  to  supply  then 
needs  by  heavier  falls  of  pine  timber  having  beei 
made  than  is  consistent  with  rational  and  conserva- 
tive treatment  of  the  forests.  So  far  for  the  co 
mines  alone ; but  large  quantities  of  light  com  fere 
wood  are  also  required  to  supply  the  wants  ot 
647,000  inhabitants,  scattered  at  over  200  per  squaw 
mile  through  the  district  and  this  has  to  be  impel ' 
from  the  Jura  Mountains  and  even  from  Svvrtzerl  , 
In  course  of  time,  however,  it  is  greatly  to  be  le  . 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  timber  will  become 
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.serious,  hence  cogent  reasons  exist  for  endeavouring 
to  plant  as  extensively  as  possible  on  all  tracts  nob 
under  other  forms  of  c ult i v a t i on— wlii le  at  the  same 
time  regulating  tile  falls  made  in  the  existing  forests, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  tributary 
streams  and  of  the  main  river  after  heavy  rainfall. 

A small  commencement  was  made  in  1862,  when 
£120  were  voted  for  planting,  and  a nursery  was 
formed  (now  extending  to  7£  acres),  the  plants  from 
which  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  public  and  com- 
munal bodies  .and  private  landowners.  In  1904,  no 
fewer  than  1,500,000  plants  were  thus  handed  over, 
packed  and  delivered  free  of  charge  at  the  nearest 
railway  station  indicated,  a sum  of  £60  being  con- 
tributed by  the  Department  for  tills  and  similar  pur- 
poses. But  the  demands  ar-e  growing  year  by  year, 
and  this  nursery  is  no  longer  large  enough  to 'satisfy 
those  now  being  made,  hence  two  new  nurseries  are 
being  formed  elsewhere.  Since  1862,  plants  or  seed 
have  been  thus  delivered  to  1,745  different  applicants, 
communes  and  private  parties,  and  21,000  acres  have 
been  planted  at  a total  cost  of  £33,120,  of  which 
£5,520  have  been  contributed  by  the  Department, 
£15,280  by  private  parties,  £1,840  by  communes,  and 
£10,480  by  the  State.  Including  everything,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  planting  has  been  £5  4s.  an  acre.  In  1904 
petty  subventions,  amounting  to  £1,150,  have  been 
made  by  the  Sit  ate  and  the  Department  to  Communes 
and  public  bodies  towards  this  work,  and  the  law  of 
1882  has  been  applied  to  ensure  the  compulsory  ac- 
quisition and  planting  of  two  tracts,  aggresa.tin0' 
about  10,750  acres.  ° ° 


Throughout  the  Department  of  the  Loire  there  are 
over  100,000  acres  of  waste  land  and  rough  grazing, 
worth  at  most  only  from  Is.  to  Is.  Ad.  per  acre  per- 
annum.  Experiments  made  on  several  acres  in  the 
commune  of  Doizein.  have  shown  that  even  by  eradi- 
cating broom,  and  dressing  with  chemical  manures 
pants  that  are  not  too  rocky  or  too  steep,  .a.  seven-fold 
return  of  hay  can  be  had  over  what  can  be  collected 
•on  the  unimproved  land. 

To  provide  useful  object-lessons  for  school  children 
ni  some  of  the  hill-communes,  plots  of  12  to  15  acres 
with  good  soil,  but  overgrown  by  broom  and  gorse, 
have  been  acquired,  at  a cosit  of  about  £3  4s.  an  acre, 
and  pianited  by  the  children.  It  is  expected  that  at 
thirty  years  of  age  these  small  plantations  will  be 
worth  from  £32  to  £48  a.n  acre,  and  the  profits  arising 
irom  such  plantations  will  go  to  augment  the  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  for  old  age  pensions.  The  State 
is  assisting  this  movement  by  contributing  half  the 
sum  necessary  for  buying  the  land,  and  defraying  the 
whole  cost  of  planting. 


Closely  connected  with  these  well-considered  and  con- 
tinuous  efforts  to  afforest  w'aste  lands,  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  results  now  being  obtained  from  the 
gieat  work  achieved  in  planting  the  dunes  of  Gascony 
vitfi  maritime  pine  These  well-known  plantations 
oi  the  Landes  were  originally  begun  in  1803  at  Li't-et- 
^ txe,  and  m 1804  at  Mimizan,  when  the  first  sowings 
ore  made  to  try  and  fix  tihe  shifting  sand.  The  work 
nxation  proceeded  continuously,  being  carried  out 
on  the  largest  scale  between  1838  and  1860,  and  was 
pt-acticaHy  completed  in  1864.  The  planting  done 
om  tae„  dom  to  1880  was  moat],  in  th,  natal,  of 
, 8 blanks  and  wooding  the  lettes  or  lower  and  more 
01  less  inundated  tracts. 

f P*:elimiiiary  survey  made  from  1819  to  1822, 

Lanolin  devastated  by  the  shifting  sands  in  the 
ofawW,r^ai‘t^^amo^ed  t0  over  120,000  acres', 
this  ah  acres  required  fixation.  Of 

control  ^fU+h65’^°°  acres  lKive  1,6611  retained  in  the 
ing  5c  nnn  ™0  F<?rest  Department,  while  the  remain- 
and  m-;  , acr<?s  have  been  handed  over  to  communes 

t»«  in  MoZd'IiiM1  -*““"*'*  “d"  J“5 
“°'v  v"3’  letween  76  and  77  years 

■uu;  2*af  T*1’: 76  ?”a 77  7““.  olJJ  ““ps 

St.  Eulalte  • t V'0  torffts  of  St.  Julien-en-Bom  and 
reed  60  ’Arllt  usually  the  oldest  class  does  not  ex- 
over  lareA +v^.tyeai-S  °f  aSe  being  uniform 

examnieS  cts  operated  on  simultaneously,  as,  for 
6,700  acre*  l e,  forest  of  St.  Eulalie,  where  there  are 
age  m?ftrtlng  from  1862‘  This  uniformity  of 
38  ^gards  +LC«U1'tSe’  -aive  rise  *o  practical  difficulty 
Iheir  ages  iiKinnret  ilegeneration  diese  woods;  and 
-a'so  comnlifn^e  “®°rease  from  east  to  west,  whicli 
'-es  mattei-s  for  the  first  regeneration. 


A working-plan  was  drawn  up  for  these  forests 
during  1884  to  1887.  The  communal  tracts  were  taken 
as  the  units  on  which  operations  were  based,  aaid  the 
blocks  of  forest  have  been  treaibed  separately  or 
grouped  together,  according  to  their  extent,  while  the 
forests  themselves  bear  the  names  of  the  communes  in 
which  they  are  situated.  There  are  eleven  such  forests 
in  all,  which  form  two  Inspectorships  (Mont-de- 
Marsan  and  Da.x)  in  the  Bordeaux  Conservatorship. 
These  forests  are  treated  as  highwoods,  by  means  of 
gradual  clearance  and  natural  regeneration.  The 
rotation  is  fixed  at  75  to  80  years,  divided  into  fifteen 
or  sixteen  periods  of  five  years  each  (corresponding 
to  the  area  of  five  compartments,  and  equal  to  five 
annual  falls),  while  the  estimated  yield  is  fixed  by 
the  cubic  contents  to  be  expected.  According  to  their 
extent,  the  different  forests  are  divided  into 
from  two  to  six  working-circles,  which  extend  in 
long  woodlands  strips  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
ate  marked  off  by  the  parallel  paths  or  fire- 
traces.  The  first  falls  are,  of  course,  allocated 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  whole  block.  In  each 
working-circle  the  annual  falls  are  numbered,  and  the 
normal  course  of  regeneration  is  fixed  from  north  to 
south.  In  each  forest  excluded  woods  have  been 
omitted  from  definite  treatment  along  the  dune  and 
the  coast-zone,  in  order  to  form  a wind-screen  or 
shelter-belt  protecting  the  main  block  of  woods  to 
windward  from  the  action  of  storms  and  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  working-plan  are  very 
simple.  Throughout  each  quinquennial  period,  each 
compartment,  except  that  to  be  regenerated  and  those 
forming  young  woods,  is  given  a thinning  accom- 
panied with  tapping  of  resin,  while  the  trees  to  be 
removed  are  heavily  tapped  for  4 years  before  their 
fall,  and  simultaneously  the  stems  girthing  over  4 
feet  are  lightly  tapped  for  5 years.  The  oldest  com- 
partment, or  that  coming  in  its  regular  turn,  is  re- 
generated by  clear-felling  preceded  by  exhaustive 
tapping  of  all  the  trees,  these  being  cut  in  the  fifth 
and  last  year  of  the  period'.  The  compartments 
forming  young  woods  are  run  through  by  ordinary 
thinnings,  without  being  tapped. 


Every  fifth  year,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
period,  each  working-circle  is  gone  through,  and  dis- 
tinctive State  hammer-marks  arc  put  on  all  stems 
which  are  to  be  either  sold  standing  for  clear-felling, 
or  thinned  out,  tapped  heavily,  and  sold  standing, 
or  else  merely  lightly  tapped.  This  involves  a large 
amount  of  careful  selection.  In  1905,  in  the  Mont- 
de-Marsan  Inspection,  the  hammer-marking  ex- 
tended to  five  working-circles,  having  an  area  of  over 
15,000  acres;  it  lasted  over  4J,  months,  and'  612,455 
stems  were  marked  (456,795  for  tapping  heavily 
and  155,660  for  light  tapping).  ■ ' ’ 

The  first  clear-fellings  for  regeneration  began  at 
Mont-de-Marsan  in  1901,  in  the  forest  of  St.  Eulalie. 
Until  then  only  thinnings  and  tappings  had  taken 
place;  and  the  mature  falls  began  just  when  a con- 
siderable rise  was  occurring  in  the  price  of  timber 
and  resin.  But  already  instructive  details  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  yield  in  material  and  money.  In  the 
dear-falls  the  final  outturn  consists  of  about  the 
following  percentages:  timber  60,  pit-wood  20,  fire- 
wood 20.  Iu  the  thinnings  the  relative  proportions 
vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  age,  but  in  woods  of 
35-  to  50  years  old  it  works  out  to  timber  35,  pit- 
wood  45,  firewood'  20.  The  amount  of  resin  obtained 
varies,  but  :t  is  approximately  about  l-15tk  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  wood. 

For  the  British  forester  it  is  ■ noteworthy 
that  down  to  1894  these  plantations  had  al- 
ways, from  year  to  year-,  cost  more  than  they 
brought  in ; but  in  1895  there  was  the  first  small 
surplus  of  £134,  and  this  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing till  it  reached  nearly  £20,000  in  1905;  and  in 
future  years,  as  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
woods  become  mature,  the  net  revenue  will  increase 
proportionately.  Although  the  first  final  falls  in 
the  Mont-de-Marsan  Inspection,  begun  in  1901,  had 
to  take  place  in  woods  ranging  from  23  to  63  years 
at  the  commencement  of  each  period,  yet  the  annual 
gross  income  from  these  56,000  acres  amounted  to 
£61,600,  and  must  increase  largely  from  year  to  year 
— and  all  the  more  because  the  local  value  of  both 
the  wood  and  the  resin  have  been  steadily  rising 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  timber  having 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  since  1898,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine by  175  per  cent,  since  1895. 


Section  cl 
Appendix  47. 
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section  O.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  sterile  dis- 
— " tricts  in  France,  these  coast  tracts,  covered  with 
appendix  47.  jiaritimo  Pine,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  work 
initiated  120  years  ago  by  Bremontier,  traversed  by 
roads  and  railways,  and  dotted  over  with  saw-mills 
furnished  with  all  the  latest  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances for  converting  logs  into  planks,  parquet- 
boarding, panelling,  etc.  ; and  they  have  uplifted  the 
whole  region  into  a highly  prosperous  condition, 
with  profitable  industries  firmly  fixed  on  solid  founda- 
tions. 

The  above  seems  to  convey  a lesson  to  all  the  United 
Kingdom  if  we  consider  the  whole  matter  attentively. 
We  have  our  coal-mines,  which  alone  in  the 
future  will  require  more  pit-wood  than  we  are  ever 


likely  to  grow  within  the  United  Kingdom ; and- 
unless  we  form  extensive  plantations  soon,  the  price 
of  pit-wood  may,  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  to  40- 
years,  rise  so  high  as  greatly  to  increase  the  cost  of 
coal.  But  the  pith  of  the  lesson  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  any  great  national  scheme  of  planting  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  England,  or  Wales  should,  to  have  a 
proper  chance  of  success,  be  dealt  with  in  a scientific 
manner  likely  to  combine  efficiency  and  economy,  and 
not  to  be  jumped  at  rather  hastily  and  without  careful 
elaboration  of  a far-seeing  scheme.  It  has  only  been 
by  -adopting  careful  scientific  methods,  and  employ- 
ing well-trained-  agents,  that  the  above  successful  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
France. 


(2)  Prussia. 


The  Statistics  of  the  Prussian  Forests  published 
in  1906  show  that  they  are  constituted  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Hectares  (=  2'47  acres). 


State  Forests, 
Communal  Forests, 
Private  Forests, 


Broad-leaved  Trees, 
Coniferous  Trees, 


2,630,890* 
1,438,047 
4,201,197 
8,270,134 

2,554,636 
5,715,498 
8,270,134 

869,489 

955,061 


Copses  and  Coppices,  . 

Woods  treated  by  “ Selection,” 

Highwoods  (including  blanks  and 

clearances),  ....  6,445,584 

= 20,427,230  acres. 


* The  official  statistics  for  1904  give  a total  area  of  2,847,930 
hectares,  of  which  2,554,259  are  wooded  and  293,671  not 
wooded. 


The  7,000,000  acres  (in  round  numbers),  of  Prus- 
sian State  Forests  yielded  in  1904  over  412,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  wood,  or  about  65  cubic  feet  per  acre 
actually  stocked,  and  of  this  total  rather  more  than 
tlie  half  was  used  for  timber,  while  rather  under  one- 
half  had  to  be  disposed  of  as  fuel.  The  total  income 
realised  was  over  £5,854,400,  and  the  expenditure  in- 
curred amounted  to  £2,755,230,  leaving  a net  surplus 
of  £3,099,107,  which  shows  a clear  income  of  9s.  Id. 
per  acre  actually  culturabie.  Cultural  operations 
extended  to  nearly  32,000  acres,  and  cost  £43,500. 
Employment  was  given  to  156,772  hands  for  a total 
of  10,479,589  days. 

The  Forestry  Budget  of  Prussia  for  1905-06 
is  interesting,  though  it  unfortunately  does  not  enable 
one  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  real 
extent  to  which  the  woodlands  directly  and 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  permanent  employment 
ot  rural  labour.  The  Staite  forests  yielded  a gross 
income  of  £4,987,550,  and,  deducting  expenditure 
amounting  to  £2,489,205,  a net  revenue  of  £2,498,345 
(which  was  £59,205  less  than  1904-5),  or  over  7s.  per 
acre  as  interest  on  the  capital  value  of  land  and 
timber  crops.  But  as  many  of  the  expenses  are  not 
strictly  for  maintenance  and  upkeep,  etc.,  the  actual 
amount  which  might  be  considered  the  net  return  is 
in  reality  considerably  above  this.  Thus,  for  forest 
schools  and  scientific  investigations  £23,320  were  pro- 
vided, and  £200,000  as  an  extraordinary  contribution 
for  the  acquisition  and  planting  of  waste  lands,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  allowance  of  £52,500 
for  waste  land  improvement.  (During  1904,  9,750 
acres  of  waste  land  were  planted  by  the  State,  and 
9,100  acres  were  acquired  for  planting,  and  there  were 
still  68,780  acres  of  State-owned  waste  land  in  hand 
for  this  special  purpose.)  In  fact,  the  total  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  amounted  to  £294,350,  and  in- 
cluded £32,500  for  building  houses  for  foresters  not 


yet  thus  provided  for,  £10,000  for  redeeming  servi- 
tudes, £7,500  for  fitting  up  telephones  in  the  forests, 
and  £9,350  for  three  new  schools  for  forest  apprentices. 
The  forest  service,  or  gazetted  and  subordinate  per- 
manent establishments,  cost  £854,000  (including  all 
salaries,  allowances,  contributions  to  pension  fund 
etc.);  felling,  extraction,  and  regeneration  cost 
£1,114,164;  and  sundries  amount  to  £212,415.  There 
are  889  head  foresters  and  higher  officials,  120  forest 
accountants,  3,925  foresters,  and  715  assistant  foresters, 
but  the  number  of  labourers  entertained  permanently, 
in  the  woods  is  not  given. 

During  the  last  three  years,  October,  1904,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1907,  the  Prussian  State  Forest  Department  has 
purchased  46,346  acres  of  waste  lands ; and  it  has 
planted  33,998  acres,  at  an  average  of  £6  per  hectare 
(£2  8s.  6 d.  per  acre).  But,  besides  that,  communal: 
and  corporate  bodies,  etc.,  have  also  undertaken 
planting,  towards  covering  the  expenses  whereof  the 
State  has  given  contributions. 

The  details  regarding  sport  in  the  Prussian  State 
forests  are  interesting,  and  show  conclusively  that 
forestry  and  sport  are  not  inimical — bar  rabbits,  which 
are  glorified  vermin,  destructive  to  both  field  and 
woodland  crops.  Shooting  brought  in  an  income  of 
£23,550,  of  which  £7,400  were  for  shootings  let  out- 
right, and  £16,150  for  these  “ administered  ” by  the 
State — that  is  to  say,  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
existing  head  of  game,  and  of  the  number  of  each 
kind  that  shall  be  shot  during  the  year,  and  the  right 
of  shooting  to  that  extent  is  let  generally  to  the  head 
forester  in  charge  of  the  forests  at  a very  moderate 
amount,  perhaps  less  than  the  food-value  of  the  game. 
'Tlie  total  bag  for  these  “administered”  shootings  alone 
was  in  1904 : — 4 elks,  2,176  stags,  3,276  hinds,  1,726- 
calves  ; 1,673  fallow-deer  aaid  1,128  calves ; 9,969  roe- 
bucks, 5,264  does,  400  calves;  2,246  wild  boar,  107 
capercailzie,  162  black  grouse,  405  pheasants,  7 wild 
swans,  2,865  hares,  910  partridges,  and  69  moorfowl. 
Not  a rabbit.  ! But  there  they  are  treated  as  vermin. 
These  returns  of  feathered  and  ground  game  seem 
poor ; but  such  “ lower  hunting  ’ is  generally  let  out- 
right to  the  forest  officials,  and  no  returns  are  in  that 
case  called  for. 

Throughout  all  these  7,000,000  acres  of  woods,  many 
of  them  highly  inflammable  pine-tracts,  only  fifteen 
fires  occurred  in  1904.  in  which  2,300  acres  were 
seriously  injured,  and  1,500  acres  were  only  inappre- 
ciably or  slightly  damaged.  This  seems  to  indicate 
not  only  excellent  protective  measures,  but  also  a very 
striking  absence  of  ill-feeling  between  forest  officials 
and  the  rural  population. 

In  one  very  important  respect  as  to  its  future 
development  Prussia  occupies  a much  more  favour- 
able position  than  Britain — namely,  in  regard  to 
adequate,  well-ensured  supplies  of  pit-wood  for  the 
coal-mining  industry.  It  now  furnishes  about 
175,000,000  cubic  feet  of  pit- wood  annually,  which 
represents  about  one-fourth  of  its  total  production  of 
wood.  This  is  attained  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
prudent  management,  and  without  any  purpose  ot 
growing  woods  with  a low  rotation  and  solely  for  P1*- 
wood,  which  it  is  considered  unwise  to  attempt  owing 
to  the  fact  that  every  now  and  again  the  market  for 
small  stuff  of  pit- wood  size  is  liable  to  be  strongly 
influenced  by  calamities  such  as  heavy  windfall  or 
extensive  injuries  by  insects,  etc. 
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In  proportion  as  population  grows,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  wood  for  industrial  purposes  increases,  and 
as  the  natural  supplies  of  wood  tend  to  become  ex- 
hausted, greater  attention  is  paid  by  Governments 
to  the  maintenance  and  better  management  of  the 
woods  still  remaining  and  to  Die  formation  of  new 
woods. 

Afforestation  is  undertaken  (a)  by  private  proprie 
tors,  (b)  by  co-operative  of  communal  bodies,  (c)  by 
the  State  itself.  In  Diis  connection  the  formation  of 
forests  by  private  proprietors  falls  to  be  considered 
first. 

In  former  times  it  was  believed  that  even  private 
afforestation  could  best  be  secured  by  legal  compulsion. 
In  the  older  forest  laws  we  often  find  regulations  that 
“the  waste  lands”  must  be  sown  or  planted.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  manner  were,  however,  small ; 
besides,  measures  of  that  kind  correspond  no  longer 
to  modem  views.  In  recent  times,  therefore,  encour- 
agement to  State  afforestation  on  private  lands  has 
been  given  partly  by  instruction  and  partly  by  sub- 
ventions. 

To  induce  the  formation  of  new  woodlands  by  private 
proprietors,  it  is  necessary  first  to  convince  them  of 
the  use  of  the  forest,  and  then,  when  the  inclination 
to  afforest  exists,  to  teach  them  how  the  forest  is  to  be 
formed  and  subsequentiy  managed.  The  first  of  Diese 
tasks  is  greater  and  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  a 
country  is  little  wooded  and  its  forestry  has  been 
hitherto  bad. 

An  interesting  example  of  these  conditions  is  afforded 
by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  Die 
movement  in  f avour  of  afforestation  has  been  growing 
steadily  for  about  ten  years  past.  It  is  there  ably 
impressed  upon  the  people  in  journals  and  pamphlets 
that  Die  formation  and  management  of  woods  is  a 
thoroughly  profitable  business. 

Besides  these  methods,  discussions  and  transactions 
of  societies  and  meetings  also  play  an  important  part. 
These  latter  are  especially  important  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  most  appropriate 
methods  of  forming  and  managing  woods. 

Where  there  is  a State  forest  staff,  the  officials 
generally  consider  it  an  honour  to  help  in  the  spread 
of  a knowledge  of  forestry  in  societies  and  meetings. 
In  States  where  no  such  staff  exists  special  officials 
are  frequently  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  the  chief  task  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  consists  in 
the  spread  of  forest  knowledge  and  in  Die  advancement 
of  afforestation.  In  Russia,  by  the  Order  of  23rd 
January,  1888,  forest  divisional  instructors  have  been 
introduced,  with  Die  following  duties:  (1)  To  give  oral 
and  written  advice  concerning  forestry,  (2)  to  inspect 
haate  and  private  forests,  and  (3)  to  guide  the  execu- 
tion of  forest  operations  of  all  kinds.  In  Austria  the 
technical  forest  staff  of  the  administration  has  the 
• ■ . (2)  encouraging  forestry  by  the  instruc- 
*on  of  forest  owners  who  stand  in  need  of  teaching  or 
guidance.  In  Bavaria  nine  forest  officials  have  been 
appointed  within  the  last  two  years,  in  districts  where 
. ere  ar®  no  State  forests,  with  the  sole  object  of 
ncouraging  forestry  and  carrying  out  the  forest  ad- 
ministration. 

An  increase  of  forest  knowledge  by  providing  in- 
and  '0ri  'n  elements  of  sylviculture  in  farm  schools 
^agricultural  colleges  is  also  very  necessary.  Such 
• /'it,  has  grown  in  a marked  manner  in  recent  years 
in  Germany. 

ow!!'  'V!/e  proprietors  andi  the  employers  of  small 
it  l/IS  uVe  °^ten  but  little  knowledge  of  forestry,  and 
of  c/5  ii  n bnmd  most  useful  to  bring  the  foresters 
Week  3 owners  together  for  a practical  course  of  a 
°r  so,  during  which  they  themselves  perform 


forestry  operations  under  proper  guidance,  reoeive  a 
few  hours  of  lecture-room  instruction,  and  make  ex- 
cursions. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  at  Die  chief  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Austria  there  are  annually  held  courses 
of  two  weeks’  duration.  These  are  of  the  nature  of 
vacation  courses,  and  embrace  class-room  instruction 
and  excursions.  These  are  designed  for  forest  owners 
and  the  members  of  their  higher  forest  staff. 

The  appointment  and  pay  of  officials  who  in  the 
manner  described  above  provide  for  the  spread  of  a 
knowledge  of  forestry  forms  one  of  Die  chief  means  by 
which  the  area  under  forest  may  be  increased.  Of 
what  use  are  the  most  munificent  subsidies  when  either 
the  will  or  the  capacity  for  their  proper  application  is 
wanting  ? 

I shall  return  later  to  Die  benefits  derived  from  Die 
appointment,  by  several  Prussian  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture, of  “ forest  advisers.  ” 

Material  assistance  towards  afforestation  is  given  in 
many  States  by  the  grant  of  monetary  premiums. 

Thus  in  Prussia  the  State  has  long  paid  from  a half 
to  two-thirds  of  Die  cost  of  cultivation  (on  the  average 
of  late  years  12s.  per  acre)  in  districts  where  the 
afforestation  of  private  or  communal  land  seemed 
especially  desirable.  With  such  State  assistance  over 
27,000  acres  have  been  afforested  in  Prussia  during  the 
years  1882-94  (outside  the  Eifel,  Hohe  Venn,  and 
Westenvald,  to  which  special  funds  are  allocated). 
The  total  amount  paid  during  this  time  for  the  pro- 
motion of  private  woods  or  waste  land  amounted  to 
£55,500. 


In  Russia  there  are  annually  granted  for  forest 
cultivation  and  rational  wood  formation  140  premiums, 
each  of  100  roubles,  with  a silver  medal ; two  premiums 
of  500  and  two  of  300  half-imperials,  each  with  a gold 
medal.  The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture  an- 
nually awards  six  principal  and  six  minor  premiums 
for  afforestation.  Two  premiums  are  of  1,000  crowns 
each,  two  of  800  crowns  each,  and  the  smaller  of  about 
100  crowns  each. 


Such  assistance  is  always  given  on  an  exceptionally 
large  scale  wherever  it  is  a question  of  forming  pro- 
tective woods.  The  oldest  law  providing  for  this 
encouragement  is  the  French,  of  28th  July,  1860, 
which  says  in  Art.  1 : Subventions  may  be  gran, ted  to 
communes,  public  establishments,  and  individuals  for 
the  re-afforestation  of  ground  on  Die  summits  or  slopes- 
of  mountains.  These  subventions  consist  either  of  a 
grant  of  seeds  or  plants,  or  of  a money  premium. 
According  to  Demontzay  (“  L’extinction  dee  torrents  6n 
France  par  le  reboisement,  ” Parts,  1894),  156,885 
acres  liave  been  afforested  in  France  since  thfe  law 
came  into  force  with  optional  State  subventions,  of 
which  67,125  acres  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
The  Stats  contributions  amounted  to  about  22.s.  per 
acre  on  the  average  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

Another  form  of  State  assistance  is  common  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  where  tlio  normal 
size  (160  acres)  of  a farm  under  Die  Homestead  Act 
was  quadrupled  if  the  acquirer  undertook  to  afforest 
a portion.  The  results  obtained  thus  are  nevertheless 
small,  as  in  most  cases  there  were  wanting  the  know- 
ledge, and  often  the  will,  necessary  for  afforestation. 

In  many  States,  as  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Hesse,  there  exist  special  credit  institutions,  or  agri- 
cultural banks,  possessing  a State  character,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  under 
which  term  is  included  the  afforestation  of  waste  lands. 
These  banks  give  loans  for  such  purposes  at  moderate 
interest  (3j,  to  Q per  cent.),  plus  £ per  cent,  for  re- 
demption of  loans.  Very  little  use  has,  however,  up. 
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to  the  present  been  made  of  them  for  forestry  pur- 
poses. Otherwise,  loans  are  only  granted  for  the 
formation  of  protective  forests  (e.g.  Hungary). 

Remission  of  taxation  for  new  afforestation  is  found 
only  in  a few  countries,  and  mostly  only  for  protective 
forests.  Only  in  Baden  is  there  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion during  twenty  years  for  all  new  woodlands. 
Hungary  admits  a reduced  taxation  on  all  forests 
managed  on  regular  working  plans.  In  France  planta- 
tions on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  mountains,  and  on 
dunes  and  heaths,  are  exempted  from  taxation  for 
thirty  years.  In  Russia  and  Hungary  protective 
forests  generally  enjoy  complete  exemption  from 
taxation. 

The  method  of  encouraging  private  forestry,  but 
more  especially  the  formation  of  new  woods,  by  dis- 
tributing plants  and  often  seeds,  either  gratis  or  at 
much  reduced  prices,  is  very  widespread.  In  Prussia, 
for  instance,  up  to  100  million  young  forest  trees  are 
distributed  every  year  uncter  these  conditions.  In 
1893-4  there  were  distributed  2,038,142  young  hard 
woods,  and  29,898,350  conifers  for  £3,929. 

In  many  districts  of  Germany,  where  property  is 
much  sub-divided,  and  afforestation  is  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult for  private  individuals  owing  to  want  of  know- 
ledge and  means,  afforestation  societies  have  been 
formed,  as  'in  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. These  societies  are  not  only  subsidised  with 
money,  as  described  above,  by  the  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  similar  to  English  County  Coun- 
cils, but  are  in  a position  to  purchase  seeds  upon  a 
co-operative  basis  at  low  prices,  to  grow  the  plants 
in  their  own  nurseries,  and  distribute  them  to  mem- 
bers. These  societies  ,are  sufficiently  well  off  to  secure 
experts  at  their  own  expense,  who,  by  teaching  and 
inspecting,  watch  over  the  oorrect  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  woods. 

In  course  of  time,  and  especially  in  the  interests  of 
the  owners  of  private  woods,  necessity  has  effected, 
through  the  agency  of  State-aided  special  control 
Stations,  the  placing  of  the  tree-seed  industry  in  the 
same  position  as  agricultural  seeds. 

France  was  the  first  to  introduce  such  a seed-control 
station  for  tree-seeds  at  Barres-Vilmorin.  The  seed- 
control  stations  at  Zurich  and  Thar  and,  especially  the 
former,  occupy  themselves  to  an  increasing  degree  with 
the  examination  of  such  seeds.  Special  control 
stations  for  tree-seeds  have  further  been  instituted  in 
connection  with  the  forest  experimental  stations,  in 
1889  at  Mariabrunn  for  Austria,  and  in  1900  at  Ebers- 
walde  for  Prussia. 

The  results  up  to  the  present  clearly  show  liow 
extraordinarily  valuable,  particularly  for  private 
owners,  such  institutions  are;  for  the  seed  merchants 
are  not  alwiays  sufficiently  trustworthy,  and  (the 
private  individual  as  not  in  such  a favourable  position 
as  the  State  to  secure  protection  against  deficient  con- 
signments. 

Given  the  presence  of  a State  staff  of  forest  officers, 
it  is  important  that  these  should  have  a general  per- 
mission to  undertake  the  management  of  private  woods 
already  in  existence  as  a secondary  occupation,  so  far 
as  their  main  occupation  permits.  The  example  also 
given  by  Saxony,  where  the  State  Forestry  Bureau 
undertakes  the  preparation  of  working  plans,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  management  for  private  wood  owners 
for  a small  remuneration,  is  greatly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

In  various  German  States,  for  instance,  in  Hesse 
and  Baden,  the  private  forests  are  organised  by  the 
State;  so  that  there,  within  a conveniently  situated 
group  of  private  forests,  belonging  to  various  owners, 
the  supervision  is  pei-formed  on  a co-operative  basis 
by  a single  official. 


From  the  preceding  short  review  of  the  various 
means  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  afforestation, 
it  appeals  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  material, 
as  contrasted  with  advisory,  .assistance,  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  is  the  bearing  by  the  State  of  a part  of 
the  cost  of  culture.  For  obvious  reasons,  however, 
this  form  of  encouragement  has  its  limits.  To  pay 
50-70  per  cent,  of  the  costs  of  cultivation  is  the  rule ; 
the  State  only  goes  beyond  this  amount  where  the 
public  interest  specially  demands  it,  as  in  the  case  of 


protective  forests.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  State 
contribution  to  fall  much  short  of  50  per  cent.,  for 
then  tlie  inducement  to  afforest  becomes  too  small. 

It  must  be  emphasised,  however,  that  even  the  most 
thorough-going  State  subsidisation  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful if  rthe  people  do  not  understand  the  value  of 
forests;  or  if  they  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  work,  cannot  select 
suitable  species  or  manage  the  forest,  when  formed, 
properly.  Hence,  in  most  recent  times,  and  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  bulb  also  in  other  countries, 
notably  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the 
endeavour  is  made,  not  only  to  spread  an  ever-widen- 
ing knowledge  of  the  importance  and  profits  of  wool- 
land,  but  also  to  create  a staff  which  is  ready  and 
qualified  to  be  active  in  this  direction,  and  to  be  at 
all  times  at  the  side  of  the  private  individual  with 
counsel  and  instruction.  In  this  connection,  refer- 
ence may  be  again  made  to  the  Forestry  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  seeking  to  create  such  a staff  in  its  field  assistants. 
The  most  complete  system  seems  to  me  to  be  the  system 
of  forestry  advisers,  which  has  existed  for  some  years 
past  in  connection  with  several  of  the  Prussian 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  which  I shall  now 
shortly  describe. 

Since  1895  the  former  agricultural  societies  in 
Prussia  have  been  definitely  organised  as  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  and  act  as  the  official  representatives 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  in  their  distriots.  To 
defray  the  expenses  necessary  in  furthering  their  aims, 
they  have  at  their  disposal  means,  partly  assigned  by 
the  State  or  provincial  Government,  and  partly  de- 
rived from  contributions  levied  upon  the  agricultural 
and  forestry  industry  in  their  districts. 

Various  Chambers  of  Agriculture  (that  of  Branden- 
burg being  the  first,  in  1899)  have  now,  in  order  to 
advance  private  forestry,  appointed  their  own  tech- 
nically educated  forest  officials,  with  the  title  “ Forest 
Adviser.”  The  salary  (£200-250  per  annum),  of  this 
official  is  paid  by  the  Chamber,  and  he  also  receives 
out-of-pocket  travelling  expenses,  and  15s.  for  sub 
sisitence  per  day.  His  task  consists  in  the  first  place 
in  giving  information  on  every  possible  subject  con- 
nected with  forestry  to  private  proprietors,  partly  in 
writing,  and  partly  orally,  after  an  inspection  on  the 
spot.  If  a visit  is  necessary,  the  proprietor  bears  the 
cost  of  travelling  and  subsistence.  Besides,  the  forest 
adviser  must,  on  his  own  initiative,  take  such  steps 
as  are  calculated  to  advance  forestry.  The  principal 
of  these  are  giving  lectures  at  meetings  of  agricultural 
societies,  instituting  bourses  for  the  staffs  of  forest 
owners,  and,  if  desired,  for  the  latter  also,  arranging 
for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  good  seeds  and  plants, 
facilitating  the  sale  of  wood  by  publication  of  current 


prices,  etc.  . 

In  Brandenburg,  with  783,000  acres  of  private 
forests,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  at  its  dis- 
posal for  forestry  purposes,  £250  from  the  State,  £150 
from  the  pi-ovince,  and  £250  from  its  own  funds,  or 
a total  of  £650*  annually.  The  above-mentioned 
State  subventions  in  aid  of  afforestation,  which  am 
paid  directly  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  sum.  This  sum  of  £650  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  forest 
adviser,  so  that  proprietors  desirous  of  consulting  mm 
have  only  to  defray  his  cosits  of  subsistence,  lt^f 
costs  are  by  convenient  combination  of  dineren 
journeys  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 

This  system  has  rapidly  acquired  Meat  popular^- 
The  officer  concerned  was  out  for  120  days  in  1901, 
it  has  already  become  necessai-y  to  appoint  a secon 
official,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  work  out  the  details 
of  working  plans.  , ,, 

For  private  proprietor's  the  great  advantage  xou  > 
that  they  have  at  all  times  at  their  disposition  ^ 
qualified  person  for  an  insignificant  payment ; 
other  hand,  forestry  receives  a great  stimulus 
the  lectures  and  courses  given  by  a man  intnm  . 
associated  with  local  conditions.  ,,e 

For  English  conditions  it  seems  to  me  tna 
creation  of  posts  on  the  pattern  of  the  forest  ad  ' 
and  filling  them  with  young  and  diligent  pe 
knowing  Continental  conditions  from  Per*?, 
quaimtance,  and,  above  all,  practically  ^ 

methods  of  forest  culture,  would  be  of  the  gre 
importance. 


* In  comparing  this  sum  with  the  area  under  forests,  it  is  to  be  note  ! that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  wooc  e wj,0  would 
large  proprietors,  who,  with  tlieir  own  staff,  are  able  to  manage  their  forests  in  a i airly  satisfactory  manner, 
therefore  require  no  financial  assistance  from  the  Chamber. 
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APPENDIX  49. 

Statistical  Tables 'with  regard  to  Woodlands  in  European  States. 

(Put  in  by  A.  G.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.H.A.S.) 

TABLE  I. — Ownership  of  Forest  Areas  (in  Percentages  of  Total  Areas)  in  European  States  in  recent  years. 


Country. 

Total 

Forest 

Area. 

State  or 

Communes 

Corporate 

Bodies. 

Private 

Owners. 

Acres. 

% 

% 

% 

IJnssia, 

516.000,000 

60 

10 

30 

Sweden,  .... 

48,000,000 

20 

- 

SO 

Norway, 

17,000.000 

12 

3 

85 

Germany, 

34,569,000 

33 

15 

62 

Austria  .... 

21,171,000 

11 

14 

75 

Prance,  .... 

22,221,000 

11 

23 

66 

Hungary, 

22,281,000 

16 

50 

34 

United  Kingdom.  . 

3,075,000 

3 

- 

97 

Belgium, 

1,260,000 

5 

35 

60 

Denmark, 

682,000 

24 

- 

76 

Switzerland, 

2,118,000 

67 

29 

TABLE  II.- — Total  Area  and  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Forest  Areas  in  European  Countries. 


TABLE  III.— Average  Returns  from  European  State  Forests  calculated  per  Year  and  Acre. 
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APPENDIX  49. 


TABLE  IV. — Percentage  of  the  Total  Area  covered  by  Woods  and  Forests  in  the  Principal  States  of  the  German  Empire. 

( Prepared  by  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 


Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Wurtembnrg, 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


Mccklenburg-Strei 

■ii 

Oldenburg,  • 
Brunswick,  • 
Thuringia,  • 
Alsace-Lorraine, 
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TABLE  VI • Showing  the  Total  Area,  the  Area  under  Woods  and  Forests  and  the  Percentage  relation  of  the  latter  Section  c. 

to  the  former  in  certain  European  States.  — 

Appendix  49. 

prepared  by  the  Statistic,  and-  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  AgrimUmie  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 


Area  under 
Woods 
and  Forests. 


England, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 

Austria, 
Belgium, 
Denmark, 
France, 

German  Empire, 

Holland, 

Hungary, 

Saxony, 

Wurtemburg, 


19,070,244 

20,350,725 

4,748,624 

74,102,001 

7.277.000 

9.500.000 
130,374,482 

133,585,000 


1,715,473 

868,409 

306,661 

184,361 

24,171,245 

1,260,453 

682,823 

22,224,134 


TABLE  VII:  —Statement  showing  the  approximate  Values  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Timber  and  Timber  Goods 
in  certain  European  States  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Years  1895  and  1905. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1895. 

1905. 

1895. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom, 

23,274,000 

25,242,000 

765,027 

2,160,000 

Russia, 

- 

- 

4,019,100 

7,686,700 

Sweden, 

246,000 

332,000 

6,357,000 

7,749,000 

Norway, 

- 

- 

1,534,800 

1,039,000 

Denmark, 

1,049,300 

1,475,000 

69,000 

23,000 

German  Empire, 

7,333,000 

13,176,000 

2,628,000 

2,930,000 

Holland, 

2,822,000 

5,200,000 

- 

- 

Belgium,  * 

2,656,000 

5,040,000 

- 

- 

France, 

5,204,000 

6,680.000 

1,778,000 

2,120,000 

Switzerland, 

484,000 

856  000 

128  000 

200,000 

Austria-Hungary, 

412  000 

565,000 

7,000,000 

12,510,000 

United  States  of  America, 

3,503,000 

5,912,800 

5,427.000 

11,600,000 
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APPENDIX  50. 

Memorandum  on  the  Danish  Moorland  Society.  (Det  danske  Hedeselskab.) 

(Prepared  by  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


The  Object  of  the  Society. 

The  Danish  Moorland  Society  was  founded  in  the 
vear  1866  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  the  heaths  of 
Jutland.  The  Society  had  for  its  aims  the  planting 
of  woods  on  the  large  areas  of  heathy  land  which 
abounded  in  Northern  Denmark,  the  planting  of 
hedgerows  and  belts  of  shelter-timber,  the  reclaiming 
of  bogs  and  manshy  fields,  and  the  supplying  of  lime 
and  marl  to  districts  deficient  in  these  minerals,  the 
successful  work  of  the  Society  in  Jutland  has  led  to 
the  extension  of  its  operations  to  the  whole  of  Den- 

The  Methods  of  the  Society. 

The  methods  of  the  Society  are  both  educational  and 
practical.  Thus  the  “ Hedeselslcabet  ” publishes  a 
Journal  which  gives  information  about  tlie  work  of  the 
Society  and  summarises  the  results  of  the  operations 
being  carried  out,  with  notes  as  to  the  experience 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Experiments  are 
carried  out,  and  explanatory  and  pioneer  forestry 
lectures  are  delivered.  But  besides  its  pioneering  and 
educational  work  the  Society  does  a good  deal  of 
practical  work.  Large  areas  of  waste  land  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Society  and  reclaimed,  and  these  areas 
are  laid  out  in  woods  under  the  management  of  the 
Society. 

Its  Work. 


owners  or  local  bodies  in  the  district.  In  addition, 
the  wood-rangers  direct  experiments  with  new  sorts 
of  trees  and  new  methods  of  cultivation  on  the 
“ Hedeselskabet’s  ” own  plantations,  which  are 
largely  used  for  experimental  work  and  for  the 
training' of  the  Society’s  officers. 


Assistance  given  to  Private  Owners. 

For  the  purposes  of  management  and  control,  the 
whole  of  Denmark  is  mapped  out  into  a number  of 
districts.  In  addition  to  advice  and  supervision, 
the  Society  distributes  on  behalf  of  the  State  (whose 
agent  it  is  for  this  purpose)  funds  for  the  laying-out 
of  plantations.  For  the  purposes  of  these  grants, 
plantations  are  divided  into  three  classes First, 
plantations  of  15  acres  and  y over,  where  the  owner 
guarantees  to  keep  the  area  wooded  for  ever ; second, 
plantations  of  the  same  size,  where  no  such  guarantee 
is  given  ; and  third,  the  laying-out  of  hedges  and 
shelter-belts.  To  plantations  of  the  first  class  a con- 
tribution of  one-third  of  the  whole  expense  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  draining,  tools,  etc.,  is  given.  To 
owners  of  plantations  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
plants  are  sold  at  half  price.  Thus  in  the  year  1907 
over  20,000,000  trees  were  sold  by  the  Society  at  half 
price. 

The  Society  and  State  Aid. 


The  Society  receives  a grant  of  about  £16,000  per 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  practical  work  done  annum  from  the  State.  Of  this  sum,  about  £3,300 

can  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures.  In  1860  is  granted  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration ; about 

there  were,  in  Jutland,  102  square  miles  of  heath,  18  £4,500  for  the  purchase  of  trees  to  be  sold  at  half 

square  miles  of  uncultivated  bog,  and  10  square  miles  price,  and  the  balance  of  about  £8,000  to  cover  work- 

of  uncultivated  downs — in  all,  130  squai-e  miles  of  ing  expenses  incurred  on  the  plantations.  The  total 

waste  land.  In  1896,  of  this  area  of  waste  almost  income  of  the  Society,  including  the  £16,000  received 

half  had  been  reclaimed,  and  the  area  of  waste  is  from  the  State,  is  about  £25,000. 

yearly  declining. 

The  Society’s  own  plantations  have  an  area  of  about 
15,000  acres,' but  the  management  of  this  area  is  only  Constitution  and  Management. 

a small  part  of  the  work.  Nearly  170,000  acres  of 

woodland  and  forest  all  over  Denmark  are  supervised  Anyone  can  'become  a member  of  the  “ Hedeselska- 
by  the  “ Hedeselskabet.”  To  carry  on  this  general  bet,”  i.e.,  any  man,  woman,  local  authority,  associa- 

work  of  supervision  the  Society  has  a staff  of  wood-  tion,  or  institution,  on  payment  of  the  annual  sub- 

rangers  and  forest-engineers,  some  itinerant  and  some  scription  of  about  4s.  6 d.,  or  a capital  sum  of  about 
stationary,  and  it  also  employs  a number  of  “plant-  £5  10s.  At  present  the  Society  has  a membership  of 
ing-assistants,”  though,  of  course,  much  of  the  plant-  about  5,000.  AH  members  receive  copies  of  the  fore 
ing  work,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  employees  of  the  owners  nightly  Journal.  The  chief  authority  of  the  Society 
whose  land  is  supervised.  The  wood-rangers  act  as  is  a committee  of  35  representatives,  elected  by  tne 
managers  of  districts,  and  each  of  them  commonly  members.  This  committee  elects  a Board  of  three  trow 
acts  ias  controller  of  one  or  more  large  plantations,  as  their  own  numbers,  and  this  Board  of  three  is  assist#1 
well  as  supervising  the  plantations  of  the  private  in  its  work  by  the  five  chief  officers  of  the  Society. 
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APPENDICES,— SECTION  D.  section  I*. 

APPENDIX  51 


Timber  Supplies  for  Irish  Railway  Purposes. 


APPENDIX  51. 

Statements  submitted  by  Railway  Companies. 


(i)  Copy  of  Letter  issued  by  the  Committee  to  Railway  Companies. 


Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
Offices  : 18  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin,  15th  November,  1907. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Irish.  Forestry  to  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  your  Board  of  Directors  a copy  of 
the  minute  appointing  the  Committee,  and  to  inquire 
whether  your  company  will  'be  so  good  as  to  furnish 
the  Committee  with  a statement  on  the  subject  of  the 
supplies  of  timber  required  for  railway  “sleepers,” 
and  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  which 
timber  is  extensively  used  by  your  company.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  utilisation  of  beech  for  railway 
“sleepers”  on  the  Continent  has  been  increasing, 
and  that  a new  economical  method  of  impregnating 
beech  “sleepers  ” with  tar  oil  has  been  discussed  at 
a recent  International  Railway  Conference.  The 
Committee  will  be  glad1  to  be  informed  whether  the 
utilisation  of  beech  in  the  manner  referred  to  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  your  company,  and  they  will 
also  he  pleased  to  receive  some  particulars  as  to  the 
classes  of  timber  used  for  various  purposes  on  your 
railway,  and  the  sources  from  which  such  timber  is 
obtained,  together  with  any  recommendations  that 


your  company  may  desire  to  offer  with  regard  to  the 
production  in  Ireland  of  suitable  timber. 

Should  your  company  see  their  way  to  furnish  the 
information  asked  for,  it  is  suggested  that  it  might 
be  conveniently  supplied  in  the  form  of  a written 
statement,  which  might  be  supplemented  by  oral  evi- 
dence from  a representative  of  your  company  in  oase 
the  Committee  on  considering  the  written  statement 
should  decide  that  it  would  be  useful  to  hear  oral 
evidence  in  supplement  thereto. 

I iam  to  add  that  the  next  meetiug  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  hcjld  in  the  week  ending  the  30th  inst., 
iand  that  it  would  he  of  service  if  I could  he  favoured 
at  an  early  date  with  a reply  to  this  letter,  intimat- 
ing whether,  if  so  desired',  a representative  of  your 
company  would  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Committee  at  one  of  the  sittings  to  he  held  in 
the  aforementioned  week. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Denis  J.  M'Grath, 
Secretary. 


(Note  by  Secretary. — The  foregoing  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  (1)  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  (2)  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  (3)  (Midland  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, and  (4)  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Written  statements  in  reply  wei-e  fur- 
nished by  each  of  these  companies,  except  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  whose  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief,  however,  gave  oral  evidence  before  the  'Committee,  see  page  149.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company’s  Chief  Engineer  also  gave  oral  evidence  before  the  Committee,  see  page  212). 


(2)  Statement  submitted  by  W.  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland). 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland), 
Office  of  Engineer-in-Obief, 

Amiens-street  Terminus, 

Dublin,  28t/i  November,  1907. 


MEMORANDA  re  TIMBER  USED  BY  T HE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 


. Tlie  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland)  system  con- 
sists of  533  miles  of  railway. 

Of  this  length  there  are  153  miles  of  double  line, 
3?al  306  miles  of  single  line,  and  of  single  line 
miles  of  single  line,  making  a total  of  686  miles 
single  line,  exclusive  of  98  miles  of  sidings  at  the 
various  stations. 


Sleepers.— Railway  sleepers  form  the  largest  item 
_lvtl'(1°er  used  on  the  mil  way.  The  annual  con- 
SoocT  °f  1316  G'N'R'  (I-)  varies  from  75,000  to 

1 1 ^le?!  supers  are  all  rectangular,  and  are  8 feet 
AKa  + °ng  ^ inches  wide  by  5 Inches  thick. 

per  cent,  of  the  above  quantity  are  ob- 
Balth  fr<>1a  ’the  'fciml3er  forests  .along  the  coasts  of  the 
online’  a o consist  of  red  wood  very  similar  to 
•delivo  2i  rco*:c^1  Ar.  The  sleepers  are  shipped  and 
red  m blocks  8 feet  11  inches  long  by  10  inches 


wide  and  10  indies  thick,  making  two  sleepers  out 
of  a block.  Upon  delivery  into  the  railway  com- 
pany’s stores  the  10  inch  x 10  inch  blocks  are  sawn 
into  two  sleepers,  and  then  stacked  in  the  seasoning 
yard,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  to  season  for  ten 
or  twelve  months  before  creosoting.  Unless  the 
sleepers  are  well  seasoned  or  dried1  they  will  not 
absorb  much  creosote,  and  their  life  in  the  line  will 
be  short. 

From  time  to  time  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
(I.)  have  used  Irish-grown  fir  sleepers,  and  which 
have  been  treated  as  regards  seasoning  iand  creo- 
soting just  the  same  as  the  Baltic  sleepers,  and  have 
<dven°  very  satisf  actory  results.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  number  of  Irish-grown  sleepers  that 
have  been  offered  has  been  very  small,  and  would 
form  practically  no  assistance  to  our  annual  supplies. 

Probably  in  many  of  Die  timber-growing  districts 
of  Ireland  liberal  prices  for  general  home-grown 
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timber  may  be  obtained  locally,  and  so  avoid  the 
necessity  for  quoting  low  competing  prices  for  rail- 
way sleepers.  'Some  of  the  timber-growing  districts 
may  be  at  considerable  distance  from  railway  com- 
munication, and  may  entail  a long  cartage  in  addi- 
tion to  a long  railway  oarriage,  thus  adding  largely 
to  their  expenses  when  competing  with  sea-borne 
sleepers  delivered  at  a port. 

At  present  the  8 feet  11  inches  x 10  inches  by  5 
inches  -rectangular  Baltic  sleeper  costs  about  3s.  6 d. 
delivered  at  an  Irish  port.  To  this  must  ibe  added 
the  cost  of  sawing,  seasoning,  and  creosoting. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  (I.)  do  all  their  own 
creosoting,  and  have  special  works  for  the  purpose 
in  Dundalk  and  in  Belfast. 

Larch  is  a very  good  timber  for  sleepers,  and  will 
give  good1  results  both  with  and  without  creosoting  ; 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  larch  sleepers 
for  the  G.N.R  (I.). 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  with  beech 
sleepers  on  the  G.N.R.  (I.),  nor  have  any  been 
offered.  Unless  the  beech  tranks  are  fairly  straight 
they  would  not  be  veiy  suitable  for  .railway  sleepers. 
At  present  the  fir  timber  from  the  Baltic  appears  to 
be  the  only  timber  reasonably  available  for  railway 
sleepers,  and  that  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  and 
on  moderate  terms. 

Hard  wood  sleepers  from  distant  colonies  are  no 
doubt  very  good,  but  they  are  very  expensive,  and 
their  cost  would  work  out  higher  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  well-seasoned,  well-creosoted  Baltic  sleeper, 
which  will  last  eighteen  years  under  the  rails  of  a 
running  line.  "* 

There  are  now  very  few,  if  any,  offers  of  railway 
sleepers  from  the  United  States  of  America,  as  the 
demands  for  their  owii  requirements  on  their 
212,000  miles  of  railway  utilise  practically  all  their 
present  available  supplies.  The  annual  consumption 
of  railway  sleepers  on  the  lines  in  the  United1  States 
of  America  amounts  to  seventy  millions  (70,000,000), 
and  the  railway  authorities  are  even  now  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  obtaining  the  numbers  they  require. 
Enormous  forests  have  been  cut  down,  but  instead  of 
replanting,  the  cleared  sites  have  been  converted  into 
new  settlements  and  towns.  The  Americans  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  planting  of  trees  and 
forming  forests  on  .a  large  scale  to  meet  the  wants 
of  their  rapidly-increasing  population,  but  it  will  be 
some  years  before  they  will  be  in  .a  position  to  con- 
veniently meet  all  their  requirements.  Instead  of 
being  exporters  of  sleepers  for  British  or  foreign 
railways,  they  may  have  to  become  for  a time  im- 
porters for  their  own  railways. 

Railway  sleepers  have  been  tried  of  stone,  of  oast- 
iron,  and  of  steel,  and  with  varying  results  ; but  it 
may  be  taken,  as  admitted  by  all,  that  wooden 
sleepers  are  the  most  comfortable  for  the  passengers, 
and  least  destructive  to  the  rolling  stock.  Where- 


ever  wooden  sleepers  can  he  obtained'  at  a moderate 
cost,  and  are  fairly  durable,  they  are  adopted,  in 
preference  to  sleepers  of  any  other  material. 

Doubtless  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  a 
very  large  annual  demand  for  railway  sleepers,  which 
should  yield  a good  return  to  those  possessing  the 
timber  enabling  them  to  provide  the  supplies.  So 
far  as  the  Irish  railways  are  concerned,  they  have  at 
present  to  dlepend  principally  upon  supplies  ob- 
tained from  the  Baltic,  .and  however  willing  and 
desirous  the  Irish  companies  may  be  to  use  Irish- 
grown  timber  sleepers,  they  realise  the  difficulty  they 
would  experience  in  obtaining  a full  supply  and  at 
moderate  prices  from  home  sources. 

Crossing  Timber. 

'In  connection  with  the  railway  crossings  at  station 
yards,  junctions,  etc.,  the  item  of  crossing  timber 
forms  a considerable  proportion  of  the  annual  timber 
expenditure.  The  crossing  timbers  used  on  the 
G.N.R.  (I.)  are  cut  from  Memel  redwood,  and,  like 
the  sleepers,  they  are  impregnated  with  creosote  oil 
before  being  used  in  the  line.  The  lengths  vary 
from  10  to  25  feet,  :and  the  other  dimensions  are 
12  inches  by  6 inches  for  this  timber. 

Bridge  Timber. 

A large  amount  of  wood  is  used  each  year  for 
longitudinal  timbers  or  rail  beams,  which  vary  much 
in  length,  the  .average  breadth  being  14  inches  and 
from  6 inches  to  7 inches  in  thickness  ; .and  4-inch 
planking  and  flooring  of  creosoted  memel  has  to  be 
used  in  quantity  for  footbridges  as  well  as  station 
platforms,  etc. 

Roof  Work,  Floors,  Partitions,  &c. 

Spruce  or  white  deal  imported  from  Norway, 
'Sweden,  Russia,  and  iCanad.a  is  found  most  suitable 
:and  economical  for  this  class  of  work.  The  best 
spruce  is  shipped  from  Archangel,  Russia,  and  from 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

Doors  and  Windows. 

For  this  work  Northern  pine  or  redwood  is  much- 
used,  and  is  usually  imported  from  Stettin,  Dantzic, 
Riga,  Gefle,  as  well  as  from  other  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  ports  in  the  Baltic. 

Oak,  mahogany,  and  teak  is  very  little  used  in  the' 
Engineering  Department,  and  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  company’s  carriage  and  wagon  works,  Dun- 
dalk. 

W.  H.  Mills, 
M.Inst.  C.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief. 

Nov.  28,  1907. 


(3)  REPORT  of  the  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  General  Stores  Department  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company. 


I attach  a statement  marked  (A)  showing  the 
quantity  of  each  class  of  timber  bought  by  this  com- 
pany during  year  ending  30th  June,  1907,  .and  show- 
ing, as  desired,  the  source  from  which  each  was 
obtained,  and  the  purpose,  speaking  generally,  for 
which  each  kind  is  used. 

I also  add  a statement  marked  (B)  showing  the 
number  of  .articles  manufactured  from  native  timber, 
which  we  purchased  in  the  same  year,  such  as  oak 
keys  and  trenails  for  railway  chairs,  oak  and  larch 
stakes  for  fences,  waiting-room  chairs,  etc. 

'It  will  also  'be  seen  from  this  statement  that,  the 
native  timber  of  chief  importance  to  this  company 
is  oak.  We  have  not  found  that  this  timber  has 
been  usually  very  plentiful,  and  oftentimes  we  have 
had  to  buy  American  or  Baltic  oak,  when  we  would 
have  preferred  the  native  article.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a larger  supply  available  owing 
to  the  effect  of  death  duties  and  the  operation  of 
recent  land  legislation.  The  class  of  oak  we  require 
is  very  large,  as  the  timber  frames  for  wagon  sides 
have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  log  without  using  the  heart. 
We  find  the  accompanying  card  with  the  following 


specification  of  oak  logs  printed  upon  it  useful  to- 
slip  into  an  envelope  to  country  dealers:  — 

“ The  length  of  each  log  must  be  not  less  than 
“ 16ft.,  and  the  quarter  girth  must  be  not  less 
“than  16  inches  at  16ft.  from  the  butt.  Every 
“ log  must  be  straight,  sound,  free  from  large  or 
“ dead  knots,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
“ company’s  inspector.” 

“ Delivery  free  on  wagons  at  any  G.S.  and  W.K. 
“ station.” 

The  adoption  of  the  double  head -rail  instead  of 
the  flat-bottomed  rail  has  also  involved  the  use  ot 
oak  keys  and  trenails,  of  which  we  took  last  year 
about  400,000.  Of  this  number  264,000  were  com- 
pressed keys,  which,  until  lately,  could  only  be  pro- 
cured from  .a  few  selected  firms  in  England,  but  we 
now  obtain  them  from  a works  on  our  own  railway 
at  Lismore,  which  has  erected  special  machinery  to 
their  manufacture. 

There  seems  to  be  a great  fear  amongst  dealers  i 
oak  that  the  country  is  being  rapidly  stripped  ® 
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tlie  large  valuable  trees,  and  that  nothing  is  being 
done  to  replace  them  ; so  that  our  outlook  for  the 
early  future  is  that  we  shall  again  have  to  fall  back 
upon  America  .and  the  Baltic  for  our  supplies  of  this 
important  timber. 

After  oak,  perhaps  the  native  timbers  next  in 
importance  are  Larch  and.  Scotch  Fir.  Our  use  of 
larch  is  confined  to  fence  stakes  .and  a few  poles. 
Scotch  fir  has  been  pressed  upon  us  for  sleepers,  and 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  bought  88,158.  For 
the  present  our  engineer  considers  them  only  in  the 
experimental  stage.  We  have  lately  been  trying 
deals  made  out  of  Scotch  fir  for  wagon  bottoms,  and 
our  Locomotive  Engineer  thinks  we  may  go  further 
with  them. 

We  use  in  our  waiting-rooms  about  100  Windsor 
chairs  every  year,  which  .are  made  by  a firm  at  a 
town  on  our  cwn  railway.  We  get  the  freight  of 
the  native  timber  to  their  works,  and  that  of  the 
finished  articles  therefrom. 

With  regard  to  ash,  this  is  used  for  the  arched 
roof  supports  of  carriages  .and  wagons.  We  tried  lit 
for  the  side  pillars  of  carriages,  but  although  it  was 


specially  selected,  and  kejrfc  a year  or  two  seasoning 
in  shed,  it  was  found  when  put  into  use,  to  rapidly 
yield  to  climatic  influences,  and  the  decayed  pillars 
had  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  mahogany  or 
teak. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  use  of  beech  for  railway  sleepers,  I 
have  seen  our  Engineer,  who  wishes  to  state  that 
the  subject  has  never  'before  come  under  his  notice. 
We  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  fact  that  beech  is 
capable  of  absorbing  creosote  oil  more  freely  than 
almost  any  timber,  .and  we  have  used  paving  blocks 
of  creosoted  beech  inside  our  workshops.  A beech 
sleeper,  when  tlie  cost  of  the  oil  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  tlie  timber,  would  not  be  .a  cheap  sleeper,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  its  behaviour  in  the  road- 
bed would  be,  .and  how  long  it  would  be  likely  to  last. 
If  the  Department  lias  any  data  on  tlie  subject,  this 
Company  would  be  glad  of  it,  and  would  be  prepared 
to  go  into  the  matter. 

C.  R.  Riley, 

G.S.  & W.R.  General  Stores. 

25f7t  Nov.,  1907. 
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Statement  A. 

Purchases  of  Timber  from  July  1906,  to  Juke,  1907. 


Desari  ption. 

Quantity. 

Source. 

Purpose. 

m 

738  Cubic  feet, 

Ireland,  Fermoy  District, 

Curved  roof  supports  for  carriages  ana  wagons. 

Beech.  ... 

150 

do. 

Ireland,  Roscrea  District,  ... 

Wheel  felloes  for  barrows. 

White  Deals, 

18,825 

do.' 

Canada, 

Wagon  bottoms,  general  carpentry,  &c. 

Red  Deals.  Scotch  Fir, 

1,060 

do. 

Ireland,  Killaloe  District,  .. 

do. 

Red  Deals,  Baltic, 

22.596 

do. 

North  Russia  and  Sweden, 

do.  and  sides,  covering  signal  wires, 

and  general  carpentry. 

Arm  rests  in  carriages,  making  barrows  and  loading 
l>oard8. 

Flooring  in  buildings  and  carriages. 

Elm,  ... 

972 

do. 

Ireland,  Roscrea  District, 

Flooring,  White  prepared,  ... 

1,201  Squares,  ... 

Norway,  ... 

Flooring,  Red  prepared, 

141 

do. 

Sweden,  ... 

do.  do.  lagging  engines,  partition 

sheeting  in  offices,  &c. 

Carriage  building,  desks,  and  counter  tops. 

Mahogany, 

345  Cubic  feet, 

Central  America, 

Redwood,  Baltic,  ... 

42,012 

do. 

Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  and 

Bridge  building,  sleepers  for  crossings,  wagon  floors, 
and  general  carpentry. 

Oak,  Irish, 

17,225 

do. 

Oak,  Quartered,  ... 

do. 

United  States  of  America, 

Inside  sheetiug  in  carriages. 

Teak,  ... 

6,004 

do. 

Burmah,  ... 

Building  carriages. 

Quebec  Board  Pine, 

221 

do. 

Canada, 

Engineers’  pattern  making,  general  carpentry. 

Pitch  Pine, 

64,159 

do. 

Southern  Slates  of  America,  ... 

Poplar,  ... 

1,138 

do. 

Ireland,  Queen’s  County, 

Wagon  brake  blocks,  barrows,  lagging  engine 

Jarrah  Wood, 

727 

do. 

Australia,  ... 

boilers. 

Decking  for  wharves. 

Walnut, 

510 

do. 

United  States  of  America, 

Carriage  building. 

Teakwood  Wheel  Segments, 

• 1,998, 

Burmah,  ... 

Carriage  wheels. 

Telegraph  Poles.  Redwood, ... 

4.086  Lineal  feet, 

Sweden, 

Telegraphs. 

Poles,  Larch  and  Fir, 

285 

do. 

IRELAND,  Queen's  County, 

Crane  jibs. 

Sleeper  Blocks,  Baltic  Red- 

69.143, 

Sleepers,  Scotch  Fir, 

5,852 



Rermany. 

Ireland,  Killaloe  and  Roscrea, 

do.  do. 

Purchased  Articles  Manufactured  from  Irish  Timber. 


Description. 

Number. 

Description. 

Number. 

Windsor  Chairs  (Atblone),  ... 

96 

Oak  and  Larch  Fence  Stakes,  7 feet, 

4,033 

Ash  Roof  Curves  for  Carriages  and  Wagons,  ... 

349 

Do.  do. 

do.  6 feet, 

2,517 

Elm  Keys  for  Railway  Chairs,  uncompressed, ... 
°ak,  d0.  do.  do. 

5,030 

53,176 

B,  do. 

do.  5 feet, 

42,539 

0ak'  do.  do.  compressed, 

263.950 

Bo.  do. 

do.  3 feet. 

6,615 

Oak  Trgnails  for  Sleepers, 

73,419 

Thornquicks,  ... 

10,000 

* 3 C 
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(4)  Letter  from  the  Secretary,  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway, 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Westland-row  Station, 

Dublin,  30 th  November,  1907. 


Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 


Dear  Sir,— Referring  to  previous  correspondence,  I 
now  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  particulars  of  the 
class  and  approximate  quantity  of  timber  used  an- 
nually in  our  Engineering  and  Locomotive  depart- 
ments, namely:  — 

Engineering  Department. 

30.000  Sleepers,  Baltic  Red  Wood 
25  Standards,  White  Deals. 

750  Cubic  feet,  Pitch  Pine. 

600  Cubic  feet,  Memel. 

45.000  Keys,  Oak. 


Should  your  Committee  desire  further  information 
on  the  subject,  our  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Richard  Cronin,  will  be  glad  to  attend 
a subsequent  meeting  of  your  Committee. 


Yours  faithfully, 

M.  F.  Keogh, 

Secretary. 


Locomotive  Department. 


115  tons  Deals. 

4 ,,  Ash. 

15  ,,  Elm. 

10  ,,  Mahogany. 
115  „ Oak. 

85  ,,  Pitch  Pine. 
15  ,,  Teak. 

7 „ Sally. 

2 ,,  Walnut. 


Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 
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APPENDICES.— SECTION  E. 

Section  e. 

APPENDIX  62. 

Timber  supplies  for  Irish  wood-working  industries— Irish  grown  and  imported 
timber — quantities  and  prices — financial  returns  to  growers. 


APPENDIX  52. 

Statements  with  reference  to  (1)  the  diminution  in  the  supply  of  imported  timber,  and  (2)  the 
requirements  of  timber  merchants. 

{Put  in  by  George  Perry,  Esq.,  J.P.) 


(i)  Addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  diminishing  supply  of  American  Timber  delivered  at  a Convention  of 
the  Packing  Case  and  Box  Makers  at  Catskill,  near  Chicago. 

(Reprinted  from  the  “The  Barrel  and  Box,”  Chicago,  28th  Sept.,  1907.) 


(a)  Address  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Will  on  the 
Appalachian-White  Mountain  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I certainly  .appreciate  meeting  "with  you  in  this 
delightful  spot  and  speaking  upon  a theme  so  near 
my  heart  and  so  important  to  yourselves. 

Your  manager  has  spoken  of  the  diminishing 
supply  and  rising  price  of  material.  Our  wood  is 
going  fast.  Forest  Service  figures  show  that  we  are 
using  it  three  times  .as  fast  as  we  are  producing  it. 
"We  started  with  four  great  wood  areas  in  this 
country : New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the 
North-west  .and  the  South.  The  first  two  are  prac- 
tically gone ; the  second  and  third  are  going  like 
snow  in  springtime.  Colonel  George  H.  Emerson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Northern  Lumber  Company, 
said : — 

“ In  the  home  of  the  fir,  the  spruce  and  the  cedar, 
the  song  of  the  .axe,  the  saw,  and  the  hammer,  begins 
with  the  dawn  and  rests  only  with  the  close  of  the 
day.  Go  where  you  will,  the  crop  of  the  centuries 
is  being  harvested.  With  each  breath  a monarch  of 
the  forest  falls.  Engines  whistle  to  engines  as  the 
huge  trunks  of  these  noble  trees  are  dragged1  to  the 
water  or  to  the  railroad  ; the  locomotive  whistles  to 
the  mill  as  it  comes  with  long  trains  of  the  wealth 
of  our  forests ; and  the  mill  whistles  back  to  the 
locomotive  as  its  saws  sing  while  they  work  ; steamers 
for  coastwise  and  trains  for  eastern  markets  whistle 
back  to  the  mill  as  they  hasten  for  its  products ; the 
deep-loaded  ship  spreads  its  sail,  and  the  winds 
waft  our  lumber  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

• ■ . OBut  is  there  no  other  note  in  the  song?  Do 
these  people  ever  think?  . . . They  are  leaving 
nearly  half  of  the  crop  in  the  woods  to  be  burned, 
and,  burning,  destroy  more.  . . . They  are 
leaving  the  ground  a fire-swept,  desolate  waste,  where 
nre  will  follow  fire,  until  all  things  valuable  have 
been  destroyed.  They  are  taking  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  heritage  entrusted  to  them,  and  in 
return  are  not  even  scattering  a few  seeds  for  the 
benefit  of  their  children.  They  are  vandals,  but  no 
law  can  reach  them.  They  would  be  adjudged  in- 
sane except  for  the  necessity  which  governs.  The 
sacred  right  of  property  is  theirs,  and  they  can  do 
as  they  will  with  their  own.” 

. This  language  was  uttered  not  by  an  agitator,  an 
incendiary,  or  a revolutionist,  but  by  a responsible 
i+iT  one  our  fi«»t  lumber  companies  doing 
very  work  described  by  him. 

NiJ  our  lumber  stand  this:  strain? 

obody  knows.  It  is  because  of  our  ignorance  on 

• 8 P?mt  that  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  Forest  'Service, 
asking  for  a timber  census.  At  the  best,  the 

PPly  cannot  last  long.  A timber  famine  is  coming 
^ven-league  boots.  That  prices  of  all  wood 
a,ld  products  are  rising  like  a Fourth  of 
balloon  proves  this. 


So  much  for  the  wood  aspect ; now  for  the  water 
side  of  the  question. 

In  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  rise 
all  the  important  rivers  of  New  England.  In  the 
southern  Appalachians  rise  all  the  important  rivers 
of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi  .and  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  On  these  rivers  are  located 
vastly  important  businesses  dependent  upon  water 
power.  Water,  to-day,  applied  directly  or  employed 
to  generate  electricity,  drives  most  of  the  factories 
in  Eastern  sections.  That  this  water  power  may  be 
available  the  stream-flow  must  be  equable — compara- 
tively uniform  the  year  round.  To  this  end  forests 
must  be  maintained  on  mountain  slopes,  for  these 
hold  back  the  rainfall  and  admit  it  gradually  into 
the  streams. 

The  forests  once  cut  and  the  slopes  burned  over 
water  precipitated  by  rain  rushes  in  torrents  into 
the  streams,  choking  them  with  debris,  causing  over- 
flows, sweeping  away  factories,  mills,  and  residences, 
destroying  fields,  impeding  commerce,  and  working 
havoc  generally. 

Forest  cutting  in  the  White  and  Southern  Appa- 
lachian mountains  is  already  producing  these  dire 
results.  Rivers,  north  and  south,  are  silting  up, 
commerce  is  menaced,  fields  are  destroyed,  dams, 
railways,  and  buildings  are  swept  away  by  floods. 
In  a single  year  eighteen  .million  dollars’  worth  of 
damage  by  floods  occurred  in  a single  section  in  the 
South. 

We  are  not  only  using  up  our  wood  and  deranging 
our  water  system ; we  are  actually  destroying  the 
land  upon  jyhich  forests  grow.  Marsh  describes  the 
the  frightful  effect  of  the  deforestation  of  the  Alps. 
Mountain  torrents,  following  forest  removal,  burst 
through  mountain  gorges,  tossed  enormous  boulders 
like  egg-shells,  and  ground  them  to  powder.  Such  a 
power  is  practically  irresistible.  Earth  masses  as 
great  as  mountains  themselves  are  thus  removed. 
Avalanches  and  land-slides  follow,  whole  villages 
having  thus  been  destroyed. 

In  less  degree  these  effects  are  seen  in  our  Eastern 
mountains.  A short  time  since  I witnessed  a scene 
of  desolation  in  the  White  mountains,  the  direct  re- 
sult of  forest  cutting.  Fire  follows  the  axe.  Where, 
down  from  mountain  top,  through  valley  to  opposite 
mountain  top,  once  grew  a magnificent  forest,  may 
now  be  seen  either  dead  trees  destroyed  by  fire  or 
bare,  bleak  rocks,  from  which  even  the  soil  itself  has 
been  burned,  and  on  which,  like  solemn  sentinels, 
stand  whitened  stumps  testifying  to  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  forests. 

Further,  the  land-slide  has  come.  One  destroyed 
an  entire  family.  I saw  in  a brief  space  the  track 
of  thirteen  of  these  slides.  All  of  the  thirteen  have 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Not  in  a 
thousand  years  oan  Nature  repair  the  damage  thus 
wrought  by  one  man  in  his  mad  quest  for  wealth. 

And  the  remedy?  To  scold  the  lumberman  is  as 
vain  as  to  preach  to  him.  To  do  either  is  as  useless 
as  to  call  upon  the  winds  to  cease  blowing  or  the 
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.Section  E.  streams  to  cease  flowing.  Timber-cutters  are  actuated 
— by  business  motives.  They  want  the  dollar,  and 
i appendix  2.  want  now  jf  0tbers  are  injured,  let  them  care 
for  themselves.  As  for  posterity,  “What  has  it  done 
for  us?” 

In  Government  lies  our  only  hope.  This  has  been 
proved  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  A hundred,  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  Geiman  States  were  about  what 
we  are  now.  About  1800  their-  wood  crisis  was  acute. 
They  looked  to  their  Governments.  Forest  reserves 
were  established  and  forestry  principles  applied. 
This  means  that,  instead  of  destroying  all  present 
and  future  forests  and  the  soil  itself,  we  shall  con- 
sume only  the  annual  crop  ; that  we  shall  cut  the 
wood  but  save  the  woods. 

Since  inaugurating  this  policy  Saxony  has  in- 
creased her  annual  cut  55  per  cent.  Prussia  has 
increased  her  crop  300  per  cent.  The  fifteen  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  German  forests, 
municipal  and  private,  though  largely  on  waste  land, 
sand,  swamp,  and  mountain,  and  including  once 
murdered  forests,  are  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
and  yield  annually  five  per  cent. 

We  have  a national  forest  area  greater  than  the 
total  area  of  Germany  or  of  France ; as  large  as  all 
our  territory  north  of  North  Carolina  and  east  of 
Ohio.  On  this  the  United  'States  Forest  Service  is 
applying  forestry  principles.  Already  it  has  reduced 
fire  loss  to  a trifle.  It  is  applying  wise  principles 
of  cutting  and  conserving.  Splendid  results  are 
already  manifest. 

But  all  these  forests  are  in  the  West ; not  a square 
foot  is  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Such  forest®  .are 
imperatively  needed  in  the  East,  notably  in  the 
strategic  areas  of  the  White . and  Southern  Appa- 
lachian mountains.  Now,  what  can  we  do?  We 
must  pass  the  Appalachian  Bill.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  we  nearly  succeeded.  The  Senate  was 
unanimously  for  it ; the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture was  unanimously  for  it,  and  the  President, 
likewise,  was  “unanimously,”  earnestly,  and  aggres- 
sively for  it.  But  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a vote 
in  the  House.  There  it  died.  Now  our  work  must 
all  be  done  over. 

What  can  you  do  ? You  can  talk  to  your  Congress- 
man. If  you  can’t  do  that,  you  can  write  him. 
Get  your  typewriter  to  work.  Tell  your  ■ Congress- 
man this  Bill  is  important;  it  is  essential;  it  is  in 
line  with  sound  public  policy  ; we  must  come  to  it 
sooner  or  later ; and  the  longer  we  wait  the  more  it 
will  cost  us,  for  the  price  of  the  land  is  going  up, 
while,  through  cutting  and  burning,  the  utility  of 
its  timber  supply  is  going  down. 

But  some  of  you  have  asked,  “ Why  doesn’t  Go- 
vernment attend  to  this  without  bothering  us?”  If 
by  Government  you  mean  the  administrative  end,  the 
answer  is,  “Because  it  can’t.”  Presidents  estab- 
lished our  Western  National  Forests  because  Con- 
gress, in  1891,  empowered  them  to  establish  such, 
by  proclamation,  on  the  public  lands.  We  have  no 
public  lands  in  the  East.  We  can  get  this  territory 
only  by  buying  it,  and  Congress  must  first  appro- 
priate the  money. 

Again,  you  can  go  on  record  here  in  this  meeting, 
lou  can  follow  the  example  of  a multitude  of  other 
business  organisations  and  pass  a set  of  strong  Appa- 
lachian resolutions.  ° 


Third,  you  can  help  us  keep  up  this  agitation.  You 
say  you  have  no  time  or  disposition  to  agitate ' 
Very  well,  but  somebody  must  take  the  time  anc 
develop  the  disposition,  or  the  cause  will  be  lost. 
You  can  help  those  who  are  doing  this  work.  - Yov 
can  aid  .in  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  whereby  the 
jiglit  may  be  carried  on.  Like  numerous  other. simi 
lar  organisations,  your  organisations  can  'become  i 
sustaining  member  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso 
ciation,  paying  annually  twenty-five  dollar  due' 
into  its  treasury . Further,  like  more  than  sii 
thousand  other  people,  you  can,  as  individuals,  be 
come  members  of  the  association,  paying  two  dolla: 
due®  for  an  annual  membership,  or  twenty-ifiv. 
dollar  dues  for  a sustaining  membership  each  vear 
or  one  hundred  dollars,  once  for  all,  as  a life  hem 
ber&hip.  Help  the  cause  by  doing  these  three  things 
put.  pressure  on  your  Congressmen,  pass  an  Appala 
chian  resolution,  join  the  American  Forestrv  Asso 
ciation.  I thank  you  for  your  attention. 


(b.)  Address  by  B.  8.  Kellogg,  Chief,  Office  of  Wood 
Utilisation,  Forest  Service,  on  a Timber  Census 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a rapidly  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  wood-producing  and  the  wood-using  industries  for 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States.  Many 
kinds  of  timber  which  were  formerly  abundant  are 
now  becoming  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
other  kinds  which  are  at  present  abundant  are  being 
rapidly  depleted.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  be- 
comes of  great  importance  to  the  country  as  a whole 
that  steps  be  taken  to  perpetuate  our  forest  resources. 
Such  steps  can  not  be  intelligently  taken,  however, 
unless  we  know  .accurately  how  much  timber  we  have 
at  present,  and  where  it  is. 

The  leading  commercial  organisations  of  the 
country  have  passed  resolutions  asking  that  the  Go- 
vernment, through  tile  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Forest  Service,  take  a census  of  stump  age.  Some  of 
these  resolutions  have  asked  that  the  work  be  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  next  decennial  census, 
in  1910,  while  others  have  simply  requested  that  it 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Hie  following  are 
typical : — 

By  the  National  Association  of  'Box  Manufac- 
turers : — 

Whereas,  in  view  of  our  rapidly  decreasing  forest 
resources,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an 
accurate  determination  be  made  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  secure  a sound  basis  for  plans  for  forest 
management  and  .utilisation. 

Resolved — That  we  respectfully  request  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  undertake 
this  work  with  the  least  .possible  delay,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

By  the  National  Association  of  Slack  Cooperage 
Manufacturers : — 

Whereas,  on  account  of  the  reported  rapid  deple- 
tion of  our  forests,  based  on  estimates  which  may  or 
may  not  be  reliable,  but  which,  if  true,  show  the 
countiy  to  be  confronted  with  a condition  of  a pro- 
bably resulting  lumber  famine  in  a short  space  of 
time,  which  is  very  startling  and  alarming ; and  as 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  lumber  manufac 
turers  and  users  that  an  accurate  determination 
should  be  made  of  the  quantity  and  kind  of  standing 
timber  in  the  United1  States ; therefore  it  is 

Resolved — That  we  respectfully  request  the  Bureau 
of  Census  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Departmnnt 
of  Agriculture  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  timber  supply,  .as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secret  ary  of  Agriculture,  the  Forester 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 

By  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion : — 

Whereas,  in  view  of  our  rapidly  decreasing  forest 
resources,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  an 
accurate  determination  be  made  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  secure  .a  sound  basis  for  plans  for  forest 
management  and  utilisation. 

Resolved — That  we  respectfully  request  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  undertake 
this  work  at  earliest  convenience,  and  that  we  hereby 
pledge  our  heartiest  co-operation  to  .all  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  secure  information  concerning  any  of 
the  interests  of  the  lumber  industry. 

By  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

Whereas,  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  and  timber 
is  necessary  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
many  of  our  most  important  industries ; and, 

Whereas,  the  country  as  a whole  consumes  every 
year  between  three  and  four  times  more  wood  than 
all  the  forests  of  the  United1  States  grow  in  the  mean- 
time, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  commercial 
supply  of  wood  and  timber  in  this  country  will  not 
last  over  twenty-five  years  unless  systematically  con- 
served and  replenished  : 

Resolved — That  the  Census  Department  and  the 
Forestry  Service  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
should  be  authorised  to  take  a census  of  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  when  the  next 
national  census  is  taken. 
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The  lumber  manufacturers  reported  a cut  of 

37.500.000. 000  feet  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  1906,  so  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  total  annual  lumber  cut  is  now  about 

40.000. 000.000  feet.  The  next  item  is  hewed  cross- 
ties, then  pulpwood,  cooperage  stock,  and  mine 
timbers.  We  can  state  with  certainty  that  the  annual 
use  of  wood  in  the  United  States  outside  of  fuel,  is 
at  least  47,000,000,000  feet,  as  shown  in  round  num- 
bers in  the  following  table,  with  a probability  of 
sufficient  increase  in  some  of  the  items  if  the  statis- 
tics were  complete  to  bring  the  total  up  to  nearly 

50.000. 000.000  feet:—  J 

Quantity:  Equivalent 

board  feet. 

Lumber,  — 40,000,000,000 

Hewed  cross-ties,  . . 80,000,000  2,400,000,000 

Domestic  pulpwood,  cords,  3,000,000  1,500’000  000 

Cooperage  stock,  . . — 1,000,000,000 

Round  mine  timbers, 

cubic  feet,  . . . 170,000,000  1,000,000,000 

Wood  used  for  distillation, 

cords,  . . . 1,000,000  500,000,000 

Poles,  ....  3,500,000  200,000,000 

Veneers,  shingles,  lath, 

etc-»  ....  — 400,000,000 


Total,  . . — 47,000,000,000 

Our  knowledge  of  how  much  wood  is  used  for  fence- 
posts,  fuel,  and  other  domestic  purposes  ;is  very 
slight.  The  Census  of  1880  estimated  that  the  fuel 
consumption  then  was  practically  three  cords  per 
capita.  There  has  unquestionably  been  a relative 
decrease  in  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  since  that  time, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  further  data,  I should  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  per  capita  consumption  lias  been 
reduced  more  than  one-half.  If  this  is  time,  we 
would  now  be  using  some  120,000,000  cords  annually. 
In  order  to  be  more  conservative,  however,  the  amount 
was  placed  at  100,000,000  cords  in  circular  97  of  the 
Forest  Service.  This  would  indicate  that  our  total 
consumption  of  wood,  in  all  forms,  is  at  least 

100.000. 000.000  board  feet  yearly,  assuming  that  one 
cord  is  equivalent  to  500  board  feet. 

Doctor  Fernow  estimates  that  the  consumption  of 
wood  m the  form  of  lumber  is  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  total  wood  consumption.  Were  this  true,  our 
total  consumption  would  be  more  than  150,000,000,000 
ICh’  1<;  SeemS  me>  milst  k®  too  high  a 

It  is  probable  that  under  the  present  conditions 
ie  annual  growth  of  our  forests  does  not  average 
more  than  ten  cubic  feet  per  acre.  Doctor  Fernow 
estimates  our  forest  area  ,at  500,000,000  acres,  and 
we  Geological  Survey  estimates  it  at  700,000,000 
°ne  CaSe  an  annUal  gl'OWtll  of 

fffi&'SK  ™bio  f“*>  “nd  in  the  <"»*' «“  »f 

'u.bic  fet,  or  30,000,000,000  and 

f would  look  as  if  the  annual  growth  of  our 

under  present  conditions,  may  at  most  be 
|uiu  to  the  amount  of  wood  used  for  lumber  alone. 
UnipLi  e|*i™ates  upon  the  standing  timber  in  the 
■neci  dates  are  almost  as  deficient  as  those  upon 
on!,C0DSUniPtK>n  of  wood.  The  most  detailed 

2A,00®o!oOO°Sately  fr°m  1’400’000'000>000 

*,si«»P“fSe  of  1,400.000,000,000  feet,  an 
„3  "s>,°£  000, 000, 000  feet,  and  neglecting 

fndb-,tL>We  1,!ive  an  exhaustion  -of  our  timber  supply 
true  4^  m feurteen  years,  which  evidently  is  not 
annua | ssuuung  the  same  use  and  stand,  with  an 
Mual  g^th  of  40,000,000,000  feet,  we  have  a 
use  of  icn  mn  on^'three  years-  Assuming  an  annual 
comes  .®>000>000,000  feet,  the  first  supposition  be- 
whicb  yeal‘f  ,aud  the  second  thirteen  years, 

2.000. 000  0nri''fWtOtc  bfheve-  Assuming  a stand  of 

and  nS?0,000  fee*’  a use  of  100,000,000,000  feet 
Assummg  tif®  8Towtb>  have  twenty  yeai-s’  supply. 
of  40,000  OOn  ^eeu^ons  with  an  annual  growth 
supply  xv;+i  °°  f-eet’  we  bave  thirty-three  years’ 
tie®  'J™  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000  feet, 
eighteen  yea^<\3T°'?e  respectively  thirteen  and 

^ years,  both  of  which  are  evidently  too  low. 

The  *ay  of  lookiug  at  tile  question : 

that  most  largely  influences  the  market 


now  is  - southern  yellow  pine,  the  cut  of  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total  cut,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite  at  its  maximum.  Our  minimum  and  maximum 
estimates  for  its  stumpage  are  130,000,000,000  and 

300,000,000,000  feet.  The  present  rate  of  cutting  will 
exhaust  the  supply  in  about  ten  years  in  the  first 
case  and  in  twenty-five  years  in  the  second  case, 
neglecting  annual  growth,  which  is  extremely  slow 
with  long  leaf  pine. 

The  outside  estimate  for  the  stand  of  Douglas  th- 
is 350,000,000,000  feet.  This  means  a seventy  years’ 
supply  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting  neglecting 
annual  growth.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but 
that  the  cut  will  more  than  double  within  a com- 
paratively short  time,  so  that  we  may  assume  there 
will  be  little  left  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  The 
case  of  Douglas  fir  now  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of 
white  pine  in  the  Lake  States  thirty  years  ago,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  supply  of 
it,  outside  of  the  national  forests,  thirty  years  hence, 
will  be  as  limited  as  that  of  white  pine  now. 

The  three  things  whicli  we  must  do  before  the  forest 
situation  can  be  clearly  understood  are  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  rate  of  growth,  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  stumpage.  The  Forest  Service  is 
accumulating  much  valuable  data  upon  the  growth 
and,  in  particular  instances,  upon  the  stand.  I feel 
confident  that  by  the  time  the  'Census  of  1910  is 
completed  our  statistics  upon  the  consumption  of 
wood  in  all  forms  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  to  draw  safe  conclusions  upon  that  item. 

There  yet  remains  the  big  .problem  of  determining 
how  much  standing  timber  we  have  and  where  it  is. 
This  will  be  a task  of  great  magnitude,  but  one  which 
it  is  believed  is  less  difficult  than  first  appears,  since 
there  are  now  a number  of  fairly  .accurate  local  esti- 
mates which  will  form  an  excellent  basis  for  tlio 

The  recent  estimates  for  particular  .States  and  re- 
gions which  may  be  considerd  usable  are  approxi- 
mately, as  follows: — 


Maine  (spruce  only),  . . 21,000,000,000 

New  Hampshire,  . . 17,000,000,000 

New  York,  ....  46,000,000,000 

Southern  Appalachians,  51,000,000,000 
Pacific  coast,  . . . 600,000,000,000 

National  forests  (exclusive 
of  Pacific  coast),  . . 176,000,000,000 


Total,  . . 911,000,000,000 

There  are  other  very  good  local  estimates,  which 
bring  the  total  up  to  about  1,000,000,000,000  feet. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  start  with  we  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  probably  50  to  70  per  cent, 
of  our  standing  timber  to  assist  greatly  in  getting 
a census  of  stumpage.  There  are  also  thousands  of 
holdings  of  timber-land,  for  which  the  owners  have 
estimates  made  either  by  themselves  or  by  cruisers 
under  contract.  Most  of  this  information  can  be 
secured  and  used. 

The  method  of  handling  this  census  of  stumpage, 
if  it  is  authorised:  by  Congress  .along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  various  commercial  organisations,  would 
be  for  the  Forest  Service  to  direct  the  field  work, 
secure  the  necessary  expex-ts,  and  authenticate  all 
data,  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Die  Census  to  make  .all 
necessary  compilations  and  tabulations.  The  pi-imary 
unit  would  be  the  State,  the  secondary  the  countx-y. 
An  expert  would  be  placed:  in  charge  of  each  State, 
or  group  of  States,  and  necessary  assistants  assigned 
to  him.  In  a number  of  cases  the  co-operation  of 
State  forest  organisations  could  be  obtained.  All 
existing  data  of  any  value  would  be  secured,  checked, 
and  co-ordinated,  and  enough  new  estimates  based 
upon  cruisings  and  forest  sux-veys  made  to  complete 
each  unit. 

Tlxe  resulting  tables  and  maps  would  show  the 
stand  of  timber  in  each  region  clearly  .and  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  practical  purposes.  With  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  as  a basis,  the  wcod-using 
industries  could  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  supply  and  intelligent  steps  could  be  taken  to  per- 
petuate our  forest  resources. 
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(2)  Statement  with  regard  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  timber  for  the  London  Wood  Box-making  Trade. 
“Unprecedented  Crisis  in  London  "Wood  Box  Trade.” 


(Reprinted  from  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  July  20,  1907.) 


A most  serious  crisis  threatens  the  London  wood 
box-making  trade  owing  to  the  unprecedented  rises 
in  the  prices  of  imported  boxwood  ends,  together  with 
the  simultaneous  rises  in  all  other  materials.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  prices  of  deals,  battens,  and 
boxwood  ends  ranged  round  52s.  6 d.  basis  per  cubic 
fathom,  and  the  reduced  demand  following  the_war 
led  to  price  cutting  till  profits  were  cut  to  a vanish- 
ing point. 

Then  a paradox  arose.  The  building  trade  falling 
off  led  to  the  reduced  sales  of  the  long  timber  from 
which  the  above  ends  were  cut,  and  bad  trade  caused 
a rise  in  deal  .and  batten  and  boxwood  ends  prices. 
This,  with  a widening  demand  abroad  and  injudicious 
bidding  up  by  large  importers  and  speculators  upon 
the  well-organised  markets  of  Scandiavian  shippers, 
started  a rise  which  has  continued  ever  since. 


In  1901  prices  ranged  round  52/6 

In  1905  „ „ W'6 

In  1907  ” have  ranged  round  75/-  to  82/6 


and  now  shipers  are  talking  prices  for  1908  to  90s. 
This  represents  the  formidable  rise  over  1904  prices  of 
over  forty  per  cent,  in  the  raw  material  of  the  largest 
item  of  material  composed  in  a box. 

Nails,  corner-plates,  hooping,  string,  coal,  tin 
sheets,  rates,  employers’  insurance,  etc.,  have  simul- 
taneously all  advanced  tremendously,  as  also  hay, 
clover,  oats,  and  other  fodder,  while  money  has  ruled 
dearer  for  a longer  period  than  a decade. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  rises  will  be  gained 
from  the  following  : — 


Timber, 


Tin,  Oats,  Clover, 


£9/5/- 

£11/10/- 

25% 


quarter. 

20/- 

S3J% 


15% 


Rise 


Hay, 


Employers' 
Insurance, 
per  £100. 


22/6  12/- 

60%  33J% 


While  the  above  serious  factors  have  been  operating 
against  London  box-makers,  the  selling  prices,  so  far 
from  rising  pro  rata,  have  steadily  declined  from  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  boom  in  war  time  to  the 
present.  The  causes  of  this  may  be  summarised  as : 
— Increased  competition  ; reduced  demand  ; absence  of 
any  uniform  method  of  ascertaining  prime  costs,  the 
system  of  large  importers  supplying  cargoes  to  small 
men,  and  taking  bills  extending  over  twelve  months  ; 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  turn-out  at  all  costs  to 
meet  such  bills  ; slide  and  rule-of-thumb  methods,  etc. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  above  that  a crisis  faces 
this  trade  such  as  has  not  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  members,  and,  while  some  firms  are  obtain- 
ing higher  prices,  in  a number  of  cases  small  men 
are  still  “ drifting,”  and  are  now  face  to  face  with 
the  stern  alternative  of  advancing  prices  20  to  30 
per  cent,  or  bankruptcy.  Several  failures  have  al- 
ready occurred,  and  only  the  other  day  one  of  such 
firms  failed,  and  the  assets  were  all  sold  under  the 
hammer,  the  timber  creditors  losing  heavily. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  prompt  measures  may  be  possible, 
as  a serious  dislocation  of  this  trade  would  not  only 
entail  the  utmost  hardships  upon  a large  number  of 
employees,  but  would  also  seriously  affect  the  home 
and  export  trades  of  London,  which  depend  so  much 
on  the  prompt  and  quick  supply  of  boxes  and  oases. 


Advance  in  Canadian  Spruce  prices  equal  to  above. 


(3)  Return  showing  Annual  Consumption  of  Wood  by  one  firm  alone. 


Quantity.  Over  210,000  cubic  feet  of  sawn  deals,  imported 
from  Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  etc., 
Description.  consjsting  of  Canadian  spruce,  Archangel  (red  and 
white),  Swedish  (ditto),  Riga  (ditto)  ; also  other 
woods  (hard),  viz.,  Pitch  pine,  hazel  pine,  bay 
poplar,  cottonwood,  rock  elm,  American  oak,  beech 
staves. 

Number  of  Assuming  there  were  70  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of 
trees  slabs,  in  a tree,  it  would  require  the  output-of  3,000 

required  for  trees  (spruce  and  fir)  of  this  capacity  to  supply  the 
above  above  quantity, 

quantity. 

Price  per  Sixpence  per  foot  would  show  a price  of  35s.  per 

tree.  standing  tree,  and  the  timber  might  be  sold  at  9 d.  per 

Price  sawn.  foot,  sawn  to  deals,  delivered  in  Dublin. 

Specifications.  These  figures  would  be  for  supplying  quantities  in 
bulk  to  specifications.  See  copies  of  foreign  specifi- 
cations attached. 

Employment.  The  above  calculations  would  show  employment  as 
f ollows  : —Felling,  trimming,  cross-cutting,  hauling, 
carting  to  saw-bench,  squaring,  sawing  to  deal  dimen- 
sions, piling  for  drying,  selling,  and  delivering. 
Waste.  Waste  could  be  made  profitable,  if  the  branches 


(small  and  large)  were  sawn  to  lengths ; the  thick 
portions  cleft  for  firewood,  and  the  thin  bundled  as 
faggots,  thus  giving  employment  to  many  unskilled 
workmen  and  women.  This  is  not  done,  to  any  ex- 
tent, in  Ireland. 

Samples  herewith  of  seasoned  wood,  viz.  : — Sample* 

Riga  firewood. 

Archangel  (red). 

Quebec  spruce  (2nd  quality). 

American  whitewoed  (medium  quality). 

Irish  silver  spruce. 

Irish-grown  timber — Douglas  fir,  silver  fir  and  Irish  turf* 
larch — would  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  above  woods  are  used,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  quick-growing. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  system  of  grading  timber.  Grading 
Foreign  timber  is  divided  into  several  grades,  t.e-i 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  quality.  Special  work- 
men are  employed  for  grading  timber,  which  is  all 
marked  and  piled  in  accordance  with  its  particular 
grade. 
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.(4)  Specification  bearing  on  the  Import  Duty  on  all  Timber 


London,  E.C., 

17th  April,  1906. 

Messrs.  G.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Camden-row,  Dublin. 

Deab  Sirs, 

We  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  and 
have  pleasure  in  quoting  you  1-5/8  (one  and  five- 
eighths)  pence  per  square  foot  for  13/ 16-in. 
American  spruce  box  lumber-,  c.i.f.,  Dublin. 

This  would  be  planed  on  both  sides,  as  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  material,  this  operation  is 
necessary  to  get  the  dimension,  and  unplaned  would 
not  be  any  cheaper. 

The  widths  are  6 inches  and  8 inches,  not  6 inches 
to  8 inches,  and  the  lengths  5 feet  to  9 feet.  A 
goodly  proportion  of  10  feet  nearly  always  comes  for- 
ward with  every  shipment,  and  we  could  supply  con- 
siderably longer  than  this,  but  as  it  would  be  exceeding 
the  length,  generally  looked  upon  as  the  maximum 
for  shook  lumber,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
much  use  to  you.  If  you  could  get  your  Consul  to 
agree,  however,  we  would  be  pleased  to  supply  you 
with  longer  lengths,  but  as  this  matter  lias  been 
fought  out  very  extensively,  we  do  not  think  there 
is  much  chance  of  his  certifying  over  10  feet. 

As  to  proportion,  the  following  figures  relating  to 
a recent  shipment  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  liow 
we  generally  bring  the  stuff  over.  In  this  parti- 
cular lot  you  will  notice  that  there  are  several  of  the 
short  lengths  omitted:  — 

75  pieces,  1"  x 6"  — 8'  = 300' 

960  „ ,.  „ 9'  = 4,320' 

975  ,,  „ „ 10'  = 4,875' 

1,970  ,,  1'  x 8"  — 6'  = 7,880' 

1,000  ,,  ,,  „ 7'  = 4,666' 

2,950  ,,  „ „ 8'  = 15,733' 

735  „ „ „ 9'  = 4,410' 

930  „ „ „ 10'  = 6,200' 


other  than  that  of  United  States  growth  and  manufacture. 


We  note  that  the  boxes  which  your  customers  have 
been  using  are  delivered  to  them  at  lgd.  per  foot. 
The  merchandise  to  be  packed  bearing  60  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  duty  increases  the  cost  of  the  box  to 
them  and  their  correspondents  by  T05d,  and  makes 
the  total  2-80 d.  Any  price  which  you  can  make  them 
under  this,  will,  of  course,  be  a saving  to  them,  -as 
your  invoice  price  will  be  the  total  of  the  cost,  and 
although  we  do  not  know  your  expenses  in  making- 
up,  delivery,  etc.,  perhaps  we  are  not  very  much  out 
of  the  way  in  estimating  this  (with  cost  of  lumber 
at  l-5/8d.)  at  2-25d.  ; this  saving  of  -55 d.  per  foot, 
meaning  probably  eighteen  pence  or  more  per  box, 
should  secure  the  business. 

If  you  can  give  us  a contract,  we  would  ask  the 
mills  to  let  us  have  as  many  long  lengths  as  possible, 
or  try  to  make  a combination  of  lengths  to  suit  you. 
We  can  also  -arrange  for  monthly  shipments.  The 
length  of  the  first  delivery  we  -are  not  quite  certain 
about,  but  it  would  probably  be  in  about  eight  weeks.  ’ 

We  may  say  that  we  have  to-day  had  a letter 
from  our  United  States  correspondent,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  abnormal  demand  for  lumber  in  that 
country  is  not  in  the  least  on  the  wane ; business 
there  is  just  now  beyond  anything  they  have  ever- 
had  before,  and  prices  will  not  recede  this  year.  Any 
man  who  gets  his  orders  ahead  of  others  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  stock,  and  the  business. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  a contract 
for  -us,  when  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  our 
usual  form  for  acceptance, 

We  are,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  J.  Champion. 


Section 
Appendix  62. 


(■5)  Specification  issued  by  New  York  Firm. 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  Cable  Address. 

Wholesale  Exporters.  Box  Shooks,  Cloth  Boards.  Bv  Cargo  or  Car  Load  only. 

To. 

’ 190  . 

Dear  Sirs — We  hand  you  herewith  Specifications  for  Packing  Boxes  in  Shooks. 

to  be  made  of — Lumber,  dry  and  tight  knotted,  square  edges,  parallel  widths,  no  worm- 

holes  or  dozy  stock Price  per for  the  same  in  Car  Load  lots 

delivered  F.  O.  B.  at - 


Printed  or  not.  If  printed,  how  many  impressions  1 _ . On  Ends  l 

On  Top? 

Signature, 

Address, 


. On  Sides?  _ 
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(7)  Specification  of  Cargo  per  the  S.S.  from  Canada. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  CARGO  (96,283  Pieces)  New  Bright  Spruce  Deals,  &c. 
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(8)  Correspondence  in  reference  to  French  Poplar  Wood.  Section 

APPENDIX 

(«■)  Letter  received  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd.,  from  a firm  in  Nantes. 


Nantes,  14£7i  January,  1906. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  29th. 

Our  work  of  felling  has  commenced  since  the  month 
of  September,  and  our  markets  are  becoming  every 
day  so  crowded  with  orders,  I fear,  if  you  wish  to  do 
anything  in  our  districts,  that  I can  supply  you  with 
only  a small  quantity. 

I am,  therefore,  going  to  give  you  my  prices  and 
quantities. 


would  bring  the  width  to  0-27  and  should  give  a cube 
2-00  x 2-27x10  = 0054. 

Our  planks  are  all  cut  to'  2 '00,  2- 33,  2-67  and  3 ‘00. 
Length  of  20  to  50.  Thickness,  0'06,  O' 08,  0-10,  0‘13. 

I want  to  give  you  the  customary  cubation  of  our 
district  so  that  you  can  work  upon  our  method. 

We  have  a direct  line  from  Nantes  to  Dublin  and 
Liverpool.  I have  inquired  the  rates. 


(1.)  I can  supply  you  during  1906  with  from  1,000  Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 
to  1,500  meter  cubes.  Dublin. 


(2.)  I would  sell  you,  on  boat  Nantes,  as  we  have  a 
direct  line,  and  monthly,  from  Nantes  to  Dublin, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  francs  per  meter  cube,  cubation 
according  to  the  specification  (A)  I give  you. 

(3.)  I could  send  you,  as  a sample,  20  meter  cubes. 

As  you  will  see  by  enclosed  circular  (B)  I am  cubeur 
of  the  town  of  Nantes,  and  your  interests  are  therefore 
secure  as  regards  measurements,  and  if  you  would  do 
anything  in  our  district  I place  myself  at  your  dis- 
posal, your  interests  being  superintended. 

I desire  to  inform  you  consecutively  of  all  my  con- 
ditions, and  if  you  wish  to  do  business  I shall  esteem 
it  an  honour  to  enter  into  relations  with  your  firm. 

Assuring  you  that  my  best  efforts  will  be  placed  at 
your  service. 

To 

Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Dublin. 


(B) 

Commission— Exploitation— Consi  gnation. 


Nantes. 


v£e  foussignd, cubeur  jurd  de  la 

vine  de  JN antes,  expert  assermentd  par  le  Tribunal  de 

Commerce,  demeurant  k Nantes, 

. . .suivant  avis  reju  le 

de  M. — — 


. . .et  aprbs  avor  pris  connaissance  des  documents 
conoemant  cette  affaire, 

certifie  m’etre  rendu  a 


. . .oh  les  bois  en  litige  sont  ddposds,  et  avoir  procedd  au 


Enclosures  (A)  and  (B)  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 


(A) 


Nantes. 

Cubation  of  planks  standard  in  France. 

The  planks  sawn  with  sharp  (smooth?)  edges  are  

cubed  from  one  square  to  the  other  without  any  re- 
duction. ; 

Let  us  suppose  a plank  of  2-00  in  length  C.D.  and 

0'35  centimetres  in  width  A-B.  and  O'lO  centimetres  

in  thickness  E.F.  should  give  as  cube  0-070  n/n(?). 

The  planks  having  wane  on  one  side  are  cubed  half 

of  the  wane  and  full  on  the  other  side.  Let  us  sup- 
pose still  the  plank  of  2 00  in  length.  The  width  

0'35  wane  included 

and  if  one  were  to  suppose  0'08  of  wane,  of  which  the 

half  is  0'04,  the  plank  would  only  turn  out  0'31  in 
width  A.B.  The  thickness  the  same  and  should  give 
a cube=0'062  m/m(  ?).  

• th®  third  case  where  the  planks  are  wany  at  both  

sides  they  are  measured  half  of  the  wane  at  each 
side. 

Still  supposing  the  plank  0'35  full  cube,  wane  0-08 
at  each  side,  should  give  0'08  of  reduction.  This 


(b.)  Letter  with  reference  to  the  freight  for  poplar  planks  between  Nantes  and  Dublin. 

for  Dublin,  per  ton.  As  regards  the  freight  from 
Nantes  to  Liverpool,  these  gentlemen  are  taking  the 
matter  up,  and  will  give  it  to  you  when  they  have  the 
cost  of  transport  from  Garston  to  Liverpool  dock. 

For  your  guidance,  I understand  that  Garston 
should  suit  you  very  well  for  the  unloading,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  the  Chantenay  of  Liverpool. 
Accept,  sir,  my  best  compliments. 

Pr.  Charles  Ed.  Simon, 

E.  CULBANK. 

3 D 


. Nantes, 

17£7i  January,  1906. 

L'gnes  a Vapeur,  Hutchison. 

^Wafes  ^an^s’  ®ngland,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 

reply  to  your  inquiry  which  you  wishe 
that  +l>make’  ^essrs-  J.  & P.  Hutchison  inform  m 
of  1?,  eLcal)  carr.v  your  poplar  planks  at  the  rate 
a-  for  Garston  (near  Liverpool),  and  16s 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Section  E. 


(d)  Letters  ( A and  B)  received  from  a firm  in  St.  Nazaire. 


APPENDIX  62. 


St.  Nazaire, 

3rd  January,  1906. 

Gentlemen, — I received  your  card  this  morning 
and  confirm  my  telegram  of  this  day : Received  card. 
I shall  be  grateful  to  you  to  telegraph  decision  so 
goon  as  samples  received. 

In  fact,  I would  wish  to  arrange  for  as  much  as 
the  lot  of  6 and  10  c/m  thick  that  I have  actually 


(A) 

disposable : 100  steres  and  more  if  desired,  and  also 
for  that  which  should  be  cut  in  2 and  3-inch  thickness 
for  next  summer. 

That  is  because  I have  at  present  many  inquiries. 
With  kind  regards  . 

Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Dublin. 


St.  Nazaire, 

January  24th  1906. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
19th  current.  Our  method  of  cubing  in  France  is  as 
follows.  We  take,  in  case  of  wane,  the  half  of  two 
widths. 


AB  + CD 
2 


If  a plank  makes  19  centimetres  in  A B and  23 
c/m  in  C D,  one  will  have  as  average  width 
19  + 23  = 42  = 21.  The  same  if  a plank  is  broader  at 


(B) 

one  end  than  the  other.  It  is  measured  at  the  middle 
part,  so  that  the  one  compensates  the  other. 

Q 

It  is  impossible  to  reach  the  price  of  wood  from 
Canada,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  that  is  because  of 
the  enormous  freight  we  have  to  pay  from  St.  Nazaire 
to  Dublin — 27  f.  per  ton. 

Twenty  steres  would  make  no  difference ; one  could 
not  get  anything  of  a reduction.  But  if  next  summer 
you  wish  to  re-open  this  matter  with  us,  we  should 
have,  at  that  time  dry  wood,  and  we  could  make  you 
a firm  offer,  but  it  must  be  for  a transaction  of  100 
or  120  steres,  so  that  we  could  charter  a little  sailing 
vessel  and  thus  obtain  a reduction  in  the  freight. 

If  you  desire,  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  re- 
opening this  correspondence  with  you  next  summer. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  our  best  compliments. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Limited, 

Camden-row,  Dublin. 


(e)  Letter  received  from 


Paris, 

30 th  January,  1906. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  our  interchage  of 
correspondence  last  month,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  know  what  decision  you  have  made  on  the 
subject  of  poplar  wood. 

In  some  days  I am  going  to  commence  the  working 
of  a very  fine  lot  of  poplar,  which  I desire  to  supply 
you  with  in  plateaux. 


a firm  in  Paris. 

Hoping  that  I shall  have  some  business  with  your 
honourable  firm. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  respectful  compliments. 

To 

Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Dublin. 


(9)  Letter  from  G.  Perry,  Esq.,  enclosing  communication 

( Received  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  locality  from 
which  a fine  specimen  of  Irish  silver  fir  ex 
hibited  by  Mr.  Perry  when  giving  oral  evidence, 
before  the  Committee  had  been  obtained.) 

Camden  Row,  Dublin, 

19t/i  October,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of 
the  6th  current,  we  enclose  a letter  from  the  Saw 
Miller  who  supplied  us  with  the  Irish  Silver  Fir, 
as  specimen  submitted.  We  understood  that  it  came 
from  Mountrath. 

Another  Scotch  Saw  Miller  supplied  us  in  1904 
with  Spruce  Deals,  which  came  from  Kinnitty,  King’s 
County. 

Their  addresses : — 

Hugh  Morgan, 

I,  Broieh-terrace, 

Crieff,  Perthshire ; 


from  Timber  Merchant  with  regard  to  Irish  Silver  Spruce. 

Adam  Wilson  & Sons, 

Steam  Saw  Mills, 

Auchinlech, 

Ayrshire. 

Any  further  information  you  may  require  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  supply. 

Yours  faithfully, 

For  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 
George  Perry,  Director. 


D.  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Forestry  Committee, 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street. 


(Enclosure.) 


Ballyfin, 

Mountrath, 

17th  May,  1905. 


Dublin  carrier  to  deliver  them  to  you  as  soo 
possible.  I hope  the  planks  will  please  you. 

I shall  send  the  Silver  Spruce  planks  as  soon  a P 
sible. 


Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd., 

Dublin. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  esteemed 
order  I have  sent  265  planks,  12  feet  by  3 inches, 
containing  780  cubic  feet,  and  have  requested  my 


I am, 


Yours  respectfully, 

Hugh  Morgan, 


Per  T.  M. 
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APPENDIX  53.  section  E. 

APPENDIX  SI. 

Statistics  with  reference  to  the  Value  of  Timber  imported  into  Ireland. 

(Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  hy  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland). 

TABLE  I. — Showing  the  Average  Prices  per  load  of  Wood  Imported  into  Ireland  direct  from  foreign  countries 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  1897-1906. 

(Compiled  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  from  returns  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Customs). 


Average  for  all  kinds. 


86  3 

108  3 

69  9 

109  0 


60  6 
52  0 

61  6 
60  9 


68  6 
67  9 
58  6 


1901, 

1905, 

1906. 


82  0 
97  0 
119  9 (a) 


51  9 

55  9 

60  3 (5) 


137  3 

127  3 
132  3 


58  6 

60  3 

61  9 


(а)  The  following  were  the  average  prices  per  load  of  the  different  kinds  of  •*  Wood,  hewn,”  imported  in  1906  :— 

Fir,  other  than  Fit  Props  or  Pitwood,  ...  63  9 

Oak,  ...  ...  ...  ...  108  6 

Teak,  ...  ...  ...  ...  351  0 

(б)  The  following  were  the  average  prices  per  load  of  the  different  kinds  of  “ Wood,  sawn,”  imported  in  1906 : 

s.  it.  I g.  (f. 

Fir,  ...  ...  ...  60  0 I Unenumerated,  ...  ...  ...  65  9 


s.  d. 

Pit  Props  or  Pitwood,  ...  ...  21  9 

Unenumerated,  ...  ...  ...  79  3 


TABLE  II. — Showing  the  Total  Quantities,  Values,  and  Average  Prices  of  each  kind  of  Wood . and  Timber 
Imported  into  Ireland  direct  from  foreign  countries  in  1906. 


- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average  Price  per  load. 

Hewn— 

Loads. 

s.  d. 

Fir,  other  than  Pit  Props  or  Pitwood, 

12,018 

38,341 

63  9 

Oak,  ... 

1,913 

10,550 

108  6 

Teak,  ... 

3,580 

02,838 

351  0 

Pit  Props  or  Pitwood, 

258 

320 

21  9 

Unenumerated,  ... 

2,676 

10,609 

79  3 

Total  Hewn,  ... 

20,505 

122,658 

119  9 

Sawn- 

Pir, 

905,589 

60  0 

Unenumerated,  ... 

10,612 

31,631 

65  9 

Total  Sawn, 

311,730 

910,120 

60  3 

Staves  of  all  dimensions,  .„ 

1,078 

26,952 

132  3 

Total  of  Hewn  and  Sawn  and  Staves  of  all  dimensions 

336,313 

1,089.730 

61  9 

Pnrniture  Woods  unedumerated,  ... 

3,610 

19,008 

101  9 

Vooden  Manufactures, 

16,113 

- 

3 D 2 
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TABLE  III. — Showing  Total  Quantities  and  Values  of  all  kinds  of  Woods  Imported  into  Ireland  direct  from 
foreign  countries  during  each  of  the  eleven  years  1896-1906. 


( Compiled  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  published  by  the  Board  of  Tradt , 
and  from  returns  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Customs). 


(a)  The  following  are  the  Quantities  of  all  kinds  of  Wood  imported  into  and  exported  from  Ireland  during 
each  of  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  from  all  sources,  compiled  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Customs,  London,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin,  and  from  the  Reports 
on  Imports  and  Exports  at  Irish  ports  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  : — 


Statement  showing  the  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  Timber  Imported  into  Ireland  dining  each  of  the  years 
1904,  1905,  1906. 

1901.  1905.  1906. 

Loads.  Loads.  Loads. 


Timber,  Hewn, 
Timber,  Sawn, 
Staves, 


34,022  23,982  20,150 

!tS}  t315.8®1)  “i®  (265.393>  } <329'08s> 


Total  Quantities  of  all  kinds  of  Timber  Exported  from  Ireland  during  each  of  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906. 

1904.  1905.  1906. 


Timber,  Rough, 
Timber,  Sawn, 


96,886 

21,727 


Loads. 

106,420 

12,082 


179,982* 

13,917 


For  converting  “ tons,  <fcc.,”  to  “ loads  ” it  has  been  assumed  that  1 ton  = 1 load. 


The  following  are  the  total  Values  of  Wooden  Manufactures  Imported  direct  into  Ireland  from  foreign 
ountries  during  each  of  the  six  years  1901-1906  ; — 

£ 


1901, 

1902, 


£ 

16,349 

15,998 


1904, 

1905, 


20,665 

16,865 


1903, 


18,288 


1906, 


23,326 


The  Values  only  of  “ Wooden  Manufactures  ” are  given  in  the  returns,  and  were  not  separately 
enumerated  prior  to  1901. 

• The  increase  in  this  figure  is  mainly  due  to  40.000  loads  of  “ Timber  and  Pitwood  ” exported  from  Waterford  in  1906.  No  correspond 
ing  figure  was  received  for  either  of  the  years  1904  or  1905. 
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APPENDIX  54. 


Memorandum  on  the  Financial  Prospects  of  Irish  Forestry. 

(Put  in  by  W.  It.  Fisher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Delegate  for  Instruction  in  Forestry  at?  Oxford  University  and 
Member  of  the  Committee). 


Apart  freon  the  indirect  advantages  of  woodlands 
that  benefit  the  whole  country,  planting  crops  of 
trees  will  pay  a fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
In  Ireland  the  climate  favours  rapid  growth,  so  that 
short  rotations  can  be  'adopted,  which  are  financially 
very  favourable.  The  cost  of  labour  should  not  be 
more  than  3s.  a d/ay  in  Irish  woodlands,  as  it  is  in 
W/ales ; while  if  the  State  directs  the  planting  only 
species  that  are  suitable  to  any  particular  locality 
will  be  planted,  and  unsuitable  localities  will  lie 
avoided.  It  is  true  that  the  planting  at  Knockboy 
was  a failure,  but  the  locality  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
trees ; while  the  'Congested  Districts  Board  were 
directed  by  Government  to  underbake  the  work,  in 
spite  of  their  conviction  that  the  area,  was  unsuitable. 
Such  mistakes  will  never  be  repeated. 

Plants  are  expensive  to  purchase,  but  oan  'be  reared 
in  home-nurseries  at  prices  of  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  a thou- 
sand for  two  years’  seedlings,  and  7s.  6 d.  to  10s.  a 
thousand  for  four  years’  transplants  for  all  species 
likely  to  be  grown  on  a large  scale.  Thus,  at  the 
Eivington  Nursery,  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Muni- 
cipal Waterworks,  1,406,300  plants  of  various  ages 
were  produced  at  4s.  4£d.  per  thousand.  Hie  smaller 
plants  are  vertically  notched  with  /a  special  planting 
spade,  and  the  larger  ones  pitted ; at  Vymwy,  also 
■belonging  to  the  City  of  'Liverpool,  the  cost  is  £1  per 
acre  for  notching,  and  £3  4s.  per  acre  for  pitting, 
wages  being  3s.  daily.  If  we  add  to  these  figures 
12s.  for  4,000  plants  notched  and  30s.  for  3,000 
plants  pitted  per  acre,  the  respective  cost  of  notching 
and  pitting  are  £1  12 s.  and  £4  14s.  per  -acre. 

Fencing  is  not  always  necessary  for  plantations, 
■and  is  a costly  item  ; but  when  areas  over  200  acres 
ere  planted  its  cost  should  not  exceed  12s.  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  supervision  and  mates  should  not  exceed 
4s.  per  acre  annually  for  the  class  of  land  likely  to 
be  planted.  This  cost  would  continue  until  the  trees 
are  mature,  say  in,  seventy-five  years.  After  about 
twenty  years  this  expense  would  be  met  fully  by  the 
sale  of  produce  from  thinnings  made  about  every 
five  years,  and  steadily  increasing  in  value  as  the 
trees  get  older. 

In  order  therefore  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
plantations  with  the  compound  interest  at  the 
seventy-fifth  year  when  they  are  saleable  we  must 
Md  the  cost  of  fencing  and  supervision  for  twenty 
fhe  cost  of  planting,  and  capitalize  the 
t oi  am<rank  Tt  is  fair  to  calculate  with  interest 
St  t ^er  cen^>  ,as  bhe  money  is  supplied  by  the 


Now  the  planting  and  fencing  expenses  come  to 
*'  an<‘  106s.,  according  as  notching  or  pitting  is  em- 


ployed, and  the  capitalised  amounts  are,  with  in- 
terest at  2£  per  cent. — 

Notching  (44s.  + 4s.  x 15 ’6)  x 6'37=  678s.  = £33  18s. 

Pitting  (106s.  + 4s.  x 15'6)  x 6'37=  1,072s.  = £53  12s. 

Should  interest  be  calculated  at  3 per  cent,  these 
figures  will  be  £47  11s.  and  £76  respectively.  It  is 
considered  that  to  render  a plantation  profitable 
cheap  plants  must  be  procurable,  and  tlie  planting 
done  as  economically  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to 
efficiency.  The  profit  of  the  plantation  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sale-value  of  the  crop  when  seventy- 
five  years  old  land  the  cost  of  planting  and  main- 
tenance as  calculated  above. 

We  have . very  fair  data  regarding  the  value  of 
mature  crops  of  trees  in  Ireland.  The  case  given  by 
the  late  Colonel  Baytey,  of  Ballyarthur,  County 
Wicklow  (p.  308),  is  £93  per  acre  for  a crop 
of  larch  seventy  years  old.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  worth  £100  when  seventy-five  years  old, 

. so  that  /assuming  that  the  cost  of  planting,  &c., 
when  capitalised  is  that  already  calculated,  the  net 
value  of  this  crop  is  £66  2s.  for  notching  and  £46  4s. 
for  pitting  (at  2£  per  cent.),  and  £52  9s.  and  £24 
at  3 per  cent,  interest. 

As  in  State  forestry  the  land  is  to  be  permanently 
under  trees,  and  will  be  planted  again,  it  should 
yield  a steady  net-revenue  of  12s.  to  17s.  per  acre  at 
2£  per  cent.,  and  of  6s.  to  14s.  per  acre  at  3 per  cent. 

These  calculations  show  how  wise  are  the  French 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  natural  regenera- 
tion of  woods,  when  the  only  expenditure  is  for  rates 
and  supervision.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  Chil- 
tem  Hills  beechwoods.  Beech,  silver-fir,  .and  common 
pine  reproduce  themselves  well  from  seed  in  Ireland, 
and  experience  will  probably  show  that  other  species 
may  be  grown  also  from  naturally  fallen  seed.  In 
that  case  the  cost  of  the  woods  in  seventy-five  years 
would  be  £20  and  £28,  and  the  net  values  of  the 
crops  £80  and  £72,  .at  2g  and  3 per  cent,  respectively, 
idle  net  annual  revenues  being  £1  Is.  per  .acre  in  the 
first  case,  and  19s.  per  /acre  in  the  second. 

As  regards  financial  results  on  private  land,  they 
would  not  be  so  favourable  for  areas  under  200  acres 
if  fencing  were  required.  Otherwise,  if  a home-nur- 
sery were  maintained,  results  would  be  similar  to 
those  above.  The  Belgian  Government  assisted  pri- 
vate landowners  who  were  planting  waste  lands  by 
supplying  them  with  cheap  plants  from  State  nur 
series  and  with  expert  advice.  They  now  find  that 
the  supply  of  cheap  plants  is  no  longer  required,  as 
the  plants  used,  chiefly  spruce  and  common  pine, 
are  readily  obtainable  from  sale-hurseries  at  low 
prices. 
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APPENDIX  55. 

Particulars  regarding  Prices  of  Timber  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Forestry.) 

(Put  in  by  W.  B.  Fisher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Delegate  for  Instruction  in  Forestry  at  Oxford  University  am d 
Member  of  the  Committee.) 


SALES  OF  TIMBER. 


The  following  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  this  Journal,  and  has  already  borne 
fruit,  in  the  reports  given  below.  All  available  in- 
formation should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Robertson, 
Edensor,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

“The  Publication  Committee  of  the  Journal  of 
Forestry  are  most  desirous  that  a list  of  current  prices 
of  timber  should  appear  regularly  in  the  Journal 
as  being  an  object  in  the  interest  of  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Society. 


“ As  it  is  necessary  that  this  information,  in  order 
to  be  of  general  utility,  should  come  from  all  over 
the  country,  it  is  hoped  that  the  local  secretaries 
will  contribute  towards  this  end,  as  to  the  prices  in. 
their  own  particular  neighbourhood. 

“We  are  anxious  that  the  information  so  given 
should  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  prices  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  quoted  at  per  cubic  foot,  and  ail 
measurements  should  be  genuine  and  authentic. 
Notes  to  be  included  as  to  how  measured  ; if  the 
limbs  are  included,  or  boles  only  ; allowance  for  bark 
if  any  ; quality,  where  situated,  and  the  distance 
from  nearest  railway  station.” 


It  was  generally  supposed  that  when  the  trees 
blown  down  in  the  great  storm  of  February,  1903, 
were  cleared  away  that  there  would  be  little  timber 
offered  for  sale  for  some  years  to  come.  A large 
number  of  English  and  Scotch  timber  merchants 
opened  up  business  in  Ireland,  tempted  by  the  low 
prices  and  good  quality  of  the  storm-felled  trees. 
The  last  of  these  are  now  cleared,  but  contrary  to 
expectations  the  output  seems  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  There  are  now  certainly  twice  as  many 
timber  merchants  buying  in  Ireland  as  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  as  much 
timber  offered  to  them  as  they  can  handle.  As  they, 
almost  without  exception,  ship  all  classes  of  wood 
except  large  Scots  pine  and  spruce  m the  round  to 
England,  there  to  be  re-sold,  the  limit  of  their  out- 
put is  only  bounded  by  the  capital  they  can  find  for 
working  expenses.  Numbers  of  these  merchants  have 
from  25,000  to  50,000  tons  on  hand  at  the  present 
moment,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  out- 
put can  be  maintained  for  more  than  a very  few 
years.  The  cause  of  this  exceptional  cutting  is  the 
transfer  of  the  land  upon  which  woods  and  planta- 
tions stand  to  the  purchasing  tenants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  result  is  unfortunately  the  whole- 
sale clearance  of  all  outlying  groves  and  woods  as 
well  as  hedgerow  trees. 


In  spite  of  the  largely  increased  number  of  buyers 
so  much  timber  is  being  offered  that  the  price,  though 
of  course  recovered  from  the  storm  glut  of  1903-4,  has 
not  advanced  as  far  as  it  ought.  A quantity  of  this 
output  is  from  estates,  the  sale  of  which  is  delayed 


only  by  the  clearing  of  the  woods.  These  are  there- 
fore forced  on  the  market  for  what  they  can  be  sold 
for  by  owners  who  are  ignorant  of  their  value  to 
merchants  who  are  indifferent  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  timber  offered  them  whether  they  buy  or  not.  As 
may  be  supp&sed  the 'result  is  a very  serious  loss  to 
the  producer,  and  the  generally  resultant  feeling  that 
planting  does  not  offer  very  attractive  means  of  in- 
vesting money. 


Average  Prices  of  Irish  Timber  for  1907. 
Calculated  at " delivered  in  Dublin.’  ’ Hopper' s measurement- 
tape  over  bark. 


per  Cubic  I 
Poot.  1 


Kind  of  Tree. 


Good  quality,  butts  j 
Hough  butts  and 


Tops  to  6in.  diam., 


j^arge  clean  butts, 
16  ins.  quarter 
girth  and  O' 


Smaller  girthed 
nnt.ta  12  ins.  to 
quarter 


girth.  , 

Below  12  ins.  quar- 

unsaleable. 


To  6 ins.  diam.,  . 
Pit  Wood. 


Heavy  Soots,  Spruce,  anil 
ver  fetch  about  the  s 
price,  and  unless  there 
local  sawmill,  must  be  in 
of  1,000  trees  or  over  to  induce 


.o  put  up  a mill! 

in  such  lots  they  would  fetes 
2 id.  to  id.  standing,  or  say 
6 d.  to  7 id.  in  Dublin. 


The  above  represent  the  prices  to  which  timber-merchants  are 
prepared  to  go  ; but  buying  as  they  do  in  bulk,  they  frequently  give 
only  a fraction  of  the  above  prices. 


It  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  timber  in  Ireland 
sold  by  measurement.  The  rule  is  either  to  sell  in 
bulk  (“all  trees  marked  ” or  “ the  wood  as  standing 
viz.,  a clean-cut)  or  by  the  ton. 

The  prices  I give  above  are  reduced  to  the  average 
of  those  generally  obtainable  in  the  country,  Plu 
felling,  carting,  and  rail  expenses  to  Dublin. 

That  is  the  price  delivered  in  Dublin  or  at  other 
principal  sea  ports  on  the  East  Coast. 

A.  E.  MoebaN- 


Portumna,  Nov.,  1907. 


The  Eastern  Counties. 

A large  proportion  of  the  timber  in  this  district® 
disposed  of  by  private  treaty,  although  here  and 
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public  auction  sales  take  place.  Wherever  possible 
the  merchant  carts  direct  to  his  sawmill,  thus  saving 
railway  carriage,  but  in  long  distances  from  the  con- 
suming centre  the  timber  is  conveyed  by  rail.  The 
distance  varies  a great  deal  between  woods  and  sta- 
tion ; in  some  cases  only  three  miles  of  hauling  is 
necessary,  whilst  in  others  seven  or  eight  miles.  If 
the  distance  is  put  at  five  miles  average  this  would 
give  a fair  example  of  the  haulage  between  woods 
and  station. 

The  general  system  of  measuring  is  with  tape,  both 
for  quarter-girth  and  for  length.  The  butts  are 
measured  separately  from  the  arms  and  in  the  same 
•way,  but  their  value  is  smaller. 


The  general  allow  ana 
cent. 

Per  cube  ft. — t.  d. 
Oak,  prime  butts,  ~ ' 

„ medium  butts, 

,,  small  butts, 

„ arms,  large, 

Ash  ditto,  . . 

Beech, 

Elm  butts,  "Suberosa' 

„ „ Campestrit, 

„ „ Wych, 


made  for  bark  is 
Per  cube  1 

Sycamore, 

Birch, 

Alder, 


Chestnut,  Horse, 

„ Spanish, 
Willaw,  first  quality, 


10  per- 


SEOTION  e. 
APPENDIX  65 


Word  well, 

Eii  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


C.  Hankins. 


Wobwm  and  District. 


By  giving  particulars  of  some  of  the  sales  of  timber  on  this  estate  during  this  year  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  size  and  quality  as  well  as  the  pricesobtained  for  the  different  lots  sold. 


Note.— The  average  cubic  feet  per  tree,  and  the  price  per  cubic  foot,  are  given  approximately  only,  but  near  enough  for  the  purpose. 
ne  wwl  sum  for  each  lot  is  correct. 
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All  the  lots  are  coppice-grown.  I have  given  no 
hedgerow-grown  timber  (we  fell  very  little)  or  small 
parcels,  of  which  there  are  a good  many  in  the  year, 
and  for  which  we  can  get  a good  price  locally. 

All  the  sales  were  by  private  treaty  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  9.  This  lot  was  sold  by  public  auction 
on  the  Chenies  Estate,  in  Bucks,  where  we  have  an 
auction-sale  annually. 

I generally  allow  1 inch  in  12  inches  for  bark,  but 
in  the  case  of  beech  5 inch  in  12  inches,  or  16  and  8 
per  cent.,  respectively,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  much  depends  on  the  age  of  the  trees  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  bark.  This,  however,  can  be  taken 
as  a 'general  rule.  I never  pretend  to  give  any  more 
than  actual  measure,  and  do  not  believe,  in  giving 
a foot  and  a half  for  a foot,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
we  have  made  a bigger  price  per  cube  foot  than 
actually  is  the  oase.  We  have  had  a readier  sale  for 
timber  than  last  year,  and  a correspondingly  better 

1,rice’  F.  Mitchell. 


North-West  Somerset. 

The  demand  for  home-grown  timber  during  the  present 
year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  better  than  that  experi- 
enced in  1906,  with  prices  slightly  higher.  One  had 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  timber  of  good  quality, 
but  inferior  stuff  was  a drag  in  the  market  and 
difficult  to  dispose  of  at  any  time.  There  has  been 
a good  demand  for  ash  of  good  quality  at  very  good 
prices.  Oak  has  been  rather  hard  to  market  if  not 
of  the  best  quality.  Bristol  is  the  nearest  consuming 
centre,  and,  with  such  large  quantities  of  imported 
timber  coming  into  the  port  of  Bristol,  the  prices  for 
home-grown  timber  are  not  so  high  in  this  district 
as  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  there  is  a better 
demand. 

These  prices  are  for  timber  lying  felled  in  wood 
and  measured  by  string,  and  1 inch  in  12  allowed  for 
bark  down  to  4 inches  quarter-girth;  smaller 
branches  aKr’generally  sold  at  about  10s  per  ton. 
The  beech,  sycamore,  lime,  horse-chestnut,  sweet- 
chestnut,  spruce,  and  Scots  pine,  were  about  six 
miles  from  the  consuming  centre,  and  rather  difficult 
of  access.  The  oak,  ash,  and  larch,  had  about  four 
miles  haulage  with  good  road  ; the  elm  was  hedge- 
row-grown, also  about  four  miles  distant.  There  is 
also  a quantity  of  poles  of  the  various  kinds  of  under- 
wood which  generally  fetch  a price  ranging  from  Ids. 
to  14s.  per  ton  lying  in  wood. 


Prices  rule  as  under : — 


The  custom  of  measuring  with  the  string  and  al- 
lowing 1 inch  in  12  in  quarter-girth  still,  prevails 
in  this  district,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  in  most  places 


in  the  south.  It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  get  a 
merchant  to  buy  under  any  other  method  of  measure- 
ment ; and  it  is  also  the  custom  to  measure  the  butt 
and  price  it  at  so  much  per  foot  cube,  putting  the  tops 
and  branches  at  half  the  price  of  the  butt. 

It  would  be  a great  boon  to  agents  and  foresters 
who  have  to  dispose  of  timber  if  they  could  have  a 
fixed  standard  for  measuring  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I think  it  would  be  a good  subject  for  the 
members  of  the.  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society 
to  discuss  through  their  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Forestry. 

Hugh  Reid. 

Ashton  Court,  Bristol. 


Bolton  Abbey  and  District. 

There  is  not  a large  quantity  of  timber  felled  in 
this  district,  and  what  there  is  consists  chiefly  of 
small  lots.  These  are  occasionally  sold  standing,  to 
be  felled  by  the  purchaser,  either  for  a lump  sum  or 
by  measurement.  In  other  cases  the  timber  is  felled 
by  the  estate  men,  and  sold  at  so  much  per  cubic 
foot. 

The  custom  is  to  allow  half  an  inch  quarter-girth 
for  bark,  and  to  include  all  boughs  of  six  inches 
quarter-girth  and  upwards  at  the  same  price  as  the 
tree. 


The  following  prices  have  recently  been  made:  — 


Brice 

Description. 

Quality. 

Remarks. 

foot. 

s.  d. 

1 i 

For  9 in.  quarter  girtn 

Ash, 

Sycamore, 

” 

‘ two  miles  rom  rail- 
1 way  station. 

Alder, 

Birch, 

Good  but  small,  . . 

For  all  under  9 in., 
part  of  the  aoove  lot 

Scots  pine, 
Spruce, 

Rough, 

Five  to  six  miles  from 
• railway  station  and 
hilly  road. 

0 

larch  poles, 

Bad  with  heart  rot, 

J.  Mitchell. 


Bolton  Abbey, 

November  16th,  1907. 


Deeside,  Aberdeenshire. 

In  this  district  the  present  price  of  good  Scots  pine, 
standing  in  the  wood,  is  about  5 d.  per  cube  foot 
quarter-girth  measurement,  from  five  to  eight  miles 
from  railway  station. 

Good  larch  of  medium  size,  under  similar  condi 
tions,  is  worth  lOd.  Sound  tree  of  30  cubic  feet  and 
over  would  be  priced  at  Is.  to  Is.  4d.,  and  large  Scots 
pine  at  half  that  price. 

J.  P.  Robertson. 
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Letter  from  C.  G.  Adamson,  Esq.,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  Irish  timber,  &c. 


RE  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Lacken,  Glasson,  A bill  one, 

November  17th,  1907. 

Sir, 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  reports  of 
your  various  sittings,  I would  like  to  let  you  know 
my  impressions  of  the  value  of  Irish  timber.  In 
County  Galway  I sold  about  £2,500  worth  of  growing 
timber  by  bulk.  On  the  lot  were  about  500  of  the  finest 
Scotch  fir  and  spruce  I ever  saw.  The  purchaser  (a 
large  English  merchant)  did  not  even  think  them 
worth  while  removing.  They  were  growing  eight 
miles  from  Galway  seaport,  where  he  shipped  the 
rest  of  the  timber.  I calculate  I got  14s.  .per  ton  for 
ash  and  sycamore,  5s.  per  ton  for  beech  and  ibirch, 
and  about  12s.  for  larch  and  oak.  Although  the  land 
grew  beautiful  timber,  about  half  the  larcli  were 
unsound.  I have  seen  a number  of  larch  plantations 
in  Ireland,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  trees  of  any 
size  were  unsound  in  the  butt. 

I have  here  a plantation  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 
about  a hundred  years  old.  They  are  planted  on  a 
bog  suitable  for  tillage.  The  trees  are  quite  un- 
saleable although  growing  beside  the  country  road, 
and  there  are  three  saw  mills  within  a radius  of 
eight  miles. 

I believe  it  would  be  absolute  waste  of  public 
money  for  the  Government  to  underbake  tree-planting 
on  a large  scale.  In  the  first  place  any  land  suitable 
for  such  would  be  of  more  value  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  preserve  it, 
especially  being  Government  property. 

Secondly,  if  a large  tract  was  .acquired  the  country- 
round  would  be  up  in  arms  for  using  it  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  they  would  show  their  displeasure  by 
slaughtering  the  trees. 

The  best  and  only  way  to  have  .a  fair  shew  of 
timber  in  the  country  is  to  give  “ The  Department  ” 


APPENDIX  58. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  John  Boys  and  Son,  Limited,  Midland-road,  Walsall. 


(Pvt  in  by  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castletown,  C.M.G.,  D.L.,  Member  of  the  Committee.) 

John  Bovs  and  Son,  Ltd., 

Midland  road,  Walsall, 

H.  Harold  Barra',  Esq.,  Oct.  28th,  1907. 

Ballyvonare. 

Dear  Sir,— The  timber  the  writer  purchased  from  you  situated  in  your  mountain  glen  proved  to  be  of 
excellent  size  and  quality  ; in  fact,  it  was  exceptionally  sound,  the  larch  and  Scotch  fir  being  some  or 
finest  we  have  ever  seen.  I should  strongly  recommend  you  to  re-plant. 

Yours  truly, 

Fred.  Bcbltos. 


or  some  other  body  a grant  to  encourage  the  small 
farmers  to  plant  shelter  on  their  holdings.  I notice 
here  there  lias  sprung  up  a tendency  to  do  this  with- 
out any  help  at  all,  and  with  a little  advice  and 
help  several  more  would  follow  suit. 

A fanner  here  has  started  .a  small  nursery,  and 
retails  forest  trees  at  reasonable  prices.  To  this  I 
attribute  the  lceal  tendency  to  do  a little  planting. 
It  is  ignorance  as  to  cost  and  as  to  where  to  get  the 
trees  that  keeps  numbers  of  farmers  from  ever  even 
thinking  of  doing  such  a thing. 

Having  done  a lot  of  fencing  with  home  timber, 
I find  it  of  very  little  value.  Beech,  spruce,  and 
Scotch  fir  unpainted  will  only  last  about  five  years, 
and  if  painted  they  may  last  a little  longer.  All 
these  timbers  can  be  made  as  good  as  red  deal  if 
creosoted.  Therefore  I would  suggest  that  the  “ De- 
partment” should  give  us  some  instruction  in  the 
art  of  creosoting.  Home  timber  could  then  be  used 
for  nearly  all  purposes,  such  as  gates,  fencing,  posts, 
and  perhaps  flooring  and  roofing.  Creosote  being  an 
extract  from  coal  tar  would  act  as  a strong  dis- 
infectant in  the  farmhouses,  and  would  help  towards 
repelling  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  I 
fear  all  saleable  timber  is  doomed,  so  a great  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  have  them  replaced  without  de- 
lay. Turf  banks  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  where 
will  fuel  come  from?  Even  if  the  use  of  coal  be- 
comes general,  we  will  want  “fire-lights.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  all  our  timber  disappears  it 
will  be  .a  great  national  loss,  and  like  Goldsmith’s 

“ Bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied.” 

Yours  truly. 

Charles  G.  Adamson. 
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section  E 
appendix  5J 


Summary  of  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  the  Propiietors  of  a number  of  the 
principal  Wood-working  Industries  in  Ireland 


(i)  Circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Committee  to 
December,  1907. 

Gentlemen, — 1 am  desired  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  to  trans- 
mit herewith  a copy  of  the  Minute  appointing  the 
Committee,  and  to  say  that  he  understands  that  from 
your  experience  • in  connection  with  wood-working 
industries  you  may  be  in  a position  to  afford  the 
Committee  some  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  supplies  of  timber  required  for  industrial 
purposes  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  stated  by  more  than  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  appeared  before  the  Committee 
that  the  supplies  of  Irish  timber  suitable  for  main- 
taining the  existing  wood-working  industries  in  Ire- 
land are  becoming  depleted,  that  the  planting  of 
trees  is  not  being  carried  out  on  an  adequate  scale 
in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cutting  of  timber 
is  at  present.,  taking  place,  and  that,  as  a result, 
there  is  a danger  that  in  the  near  future  Irish 
timber  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  Irish  industries. 
It  has  further  been  stated  that  the  imports  of  timber 
suitable  for  these  industries  are  likely  to  be  more 
restricted  in  the  future,  and  that  the  prices  of 
imported  timber  will  probably  be  increased. 

The  Chairman  considers  it  advisable  to  supple- 
ment the  evidence  already  given  on  this  subject. 


Firms  engaged  in  Wood-working  Industries  in  Ireland. 

He  has  accordingly  desired  me  to  inquire  whether 
•you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favour  the  Committee 
with  a statement  of  your  views,  in  writing,  on  this 
matter  with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether 
the  supplies  of  timber  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged  are  likely  to 
decrease  in  the  near  future,  and  whether  the  failure 
of  such  supplies  would  have  a serious  effect  on  your 
business. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if,  in  the  event  of  your 
seeing  your  way  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the 
manner  suggested,  you,  will  be  kind  enough  to  send 
me  the  proposed  statement  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. It  is  suggested  that  the  statement 
might  be  conveniently  furnished  in  the  form  of 
replies  to  the  queries  set  forth  on  the  enclosed 
schedule. 

I am  to  add  that  your  kind  co-operation  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  Committee. 


I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Denis  J.  M'Geath, 
Secretary. 


(2)  Queries  referred 

Query  1.— - What  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-grown,  and 
(b)  imported  timber  are  used  by  your  firm  or  company 
annually  ? Please  specify  the  kinds  of  timber  used  in 
each  case. 


Query  2.— What  number  of  hands  are  employed  by 
your  firm  or  company  ? 


Query  3. — To  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes 
uoes  your  firm  or  company  manufacture  the  different 
classes  of  timber?- 


Query  4. — To  what  market  or  markets  does  your 
from  ^onsi8n  timber  or  articles  manufactured  there- 


to in  foregoing  letter. 

Query  5. — In  your  opinion  is  there  any  diminution 
or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the  supplies  of  (o) 
Irish-grown,  and  (b)  imported  timber  required  for  the 
purposes  of  your  business? 


Query  6. — In  the  event  of  a failure  in  the  supply 
of  Irish-grown  timber,  would  your  business  be 
seriously  affected  ? 


Query  7. — What  improvements  in  Irish  forestry  do 
you  consider  to  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  your 
and  of  similar  wood-working  industries? 

3 E 2 
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(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed 


What  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (ft) 
imported  timber  aro  used  by  your  firm 
or  company  annually  ? Please  specify 
the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  each  case. 


What  number  of  hands  a 
employed  by  your  firm 
company  ? 


To  what  extent  and  for  what  p; 
your  ilrm  or  company  man 
different  classes  of  timber ' 


which  Replies 


200  tons  ash  in  bobbin-making  ; 200  torn  fw 
felloes,  picking  sticks,  levels,  shafts 
scantlings  for  Cartwrights,  agricultural 
implement  makers. 

250  tons  sycamore  in  bobbin-making  beet 
ling  beams,  callen'dar  and  mangle ’rollen 

500  tons  of  beech  for  beetles,  pirns,  cog-tS 
Windsor  chairs,  butchers’  blocks,  naviue 
blocks,  &c. 

200  tons  of  elm  for  Windsor  chalr-seau 
knaves,  Cartwright  scantlings.  ' 

100  tons  of  sally  tor  sheeting  for  cam 
wheel-barrows,  boxes,  and  cages  for 
spinning  mills. 

500  tons  of  larch,  Scotch  spruce,  bottoming 
for  railway  coal- wagons,  egg- boxes,  4c 

50  tons  of  oak  for  spokes,  boat-builders' 
scantlings,  &c. 

I have  provided  wood  for  all  descriptions  01 
industries  throughout  the  kingdom,  such 
as  shipbuilding,  the  linen  trade,  mining, 
cotton,  jute,  and  all  descriptions  of  wood 
for  the  bleaching  and  finishing  01  ootn 
linen  and  cotton.  I And  that  wood  suit- 
able for  the  linen  and  cotton  trades  is  oy 
far  the  most  profitable  and  quite  a; 
easily  grown  in  Ireland  as  wood  used  in 
other  trades,  which  do  not  pay  a largo  ot 
even  a remunerative  price  for  the  wood 
used  in  many  of  such  trades.  For  in- 
stance, mining  wood,  spools,  bobuim, 
railway  sleepers,  &c„  do  not  pay  either 
the  grower  of  the  timber  or  the  timber 
merchant,  this  being  due  to  tho  easy 
freights  and  cheap  prices  of  foreign  wood 
suitable  for  such  purposes. 


No.  1 (Ulster), 


facturc,  and 
We  use  for  01 
foreign  timb 


piling, 
sry  little 
o scant- 


lers,  contractors,  flax- 
lUway  companies,  wagon- 

verting  timber. 


builders, 

pericnce 


No.  2 (Ulster), 


■ smallest  branches  are  workable. 


Firm  No.  3 (Ulster), 


(o)  About  1,000  tons  beech, 
fir ; mostly  beech. 

(A)  About  300  tons  boxwood. 


Seventy-five, 


ill,  sycamore, 
aliogany,  &c. 


Firm  Ho.  4 (Ulster), 


handled  on  an  average  2,500  tons 
' for  past  twenty-five  years, 
y per  cent,  lias  been  exported  to 
nd  and  Scotland,  and  ten  per  cent, 
locally. 

t 100  tons  annually,  principally 


silty, ’[according 
11  hands. 


spruce 


No.  5 (Ulster), 


(a)  From  200  to  300  t 
ash.  oak,  beech, 
and  Scotch  fir. 
(ft)  About  3,000  spr 


liarrow  bulls,  single  trees,  doubl 
beetles,  beams,  sleepers,  pabni 
and  stretchers,  piles,  picking  stu 


Firm  No.  0 (Ulster), 


of  ash  ; about 


houses 


annually. 


15.000  spruce  deals  ; 500  red- 
100  yellow  pine  deals  ; 100 
Seals  ; 30  logs  pitch  pine  ; 

1 ; 2 logs  walnut ; 2 logs 

2.000  squares  Norway  floor- 
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(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  to 

1 Wliat  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-growu  and :(&)  ^v(,at  number  ol  hands  arc  To  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  does 
Firms  from  winch  Replies  imported  timber  are  used  by  your  Arm  employed  by  your  firm  or  your  firm  or  company  manufacture  the 

were  received.  or  company  annually  l Please  specify  company  ? different  classes  of  timber  ? 

the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  each  case. 


lr  business,  except  for  fencing  posts  01 


(f>)  We  use  about  50,000  cubic  feet  of  im- 
ported timber  annually  in  spruce,  red 
pine,  pitch  pine,  yellow  pine,  and 
Swedish  red  deals. 


■bout  120  hands  on  the  j We  make  all  the  joinere’  work  a 
average  are  employed  in  j penters’  work  in  connection  w 

connection  with  the  wood-  j contracts  we  can  get. 

working  section  of  our 


1)  8,000  to  5,000  tons  of  Irish-grown!  timber,  About  forty.  Fourteen  cn-  1 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  shipped  gaged  in  saw-mill.  Ten 
by  us  to  England  and  Scotland  to  be  engaged  in  carting.  Six-  | 

manufactured  there.  A considerable  teen  cutting  and  general  j 

quantity  of  soft  wood  is  used  for  making  labourers. 


fe&’fc’Sfs 

i.tssjssai 

id  ^to  ^ contractors,  mil 


(а)  About  2,000  tons  total,  ash,  oak,  beech,  Forty, 
sycamore,  elm,  Scotch  and  spruce  fir, 

larch,  alder,  birch,  willow,  poplar. 

(б)  None  at  present.  We  are,  however, 
about  to  enter  into  this  branch  of  timber 


. (a)  About  300  tons  oak  ; 100  tons  asli ; 000  I Twenty-fl' 
larch ; 1,300  Scotcli  spruce,  silver.  ! 

I (5)  About  80  standards  foreign  deal. 


; (a)  Irish-grown,  about  200  tons  oak,  elm,  ash,  About  twenty  hands, 


other  boxes  and  paling  posts. 

Larch  for  cart  shafts  and-plankcd  for  general 
purposes  where  a lasting  timber  is  re- 
quired. 

Ash  is  cut  into  felloes,  shafts,  handles,  and 
framing  for  cars  and  carriages. 

Oak  is  mostly  sawn  into  spokes. 

Elm,  wheel  hubs,  common  cart  felloes,  and 
planking. 

Sycamore  into  squares  and  mangle  rollers. 

Alder,  into  clog  soles. 


loads  of  foreign  wood  goods  annually,  ir 
eluding  Norway  and  Swedish  flooring 


We  are  large  manufacturers  01  tutW 
packages  made  from  wood  imported  iw 
Scandinavia,  also  joinery  work  of  aimoe 
every  description. 


pitch  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  bir- 
Russian  deals  and  timber,  &c. 
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Section.  I>. 
Appendix  69. 


Proprietors  of  Woodworking  Industries  - continued. 


, . , In  your  opinion  is  there  any  diminution  _ „ 

. i what  market  or  markets  does  your  , or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the  1 In  the  event  °>  a failure  in  tlie  ! What  improvements  in  Irish  Forestry 
" flmi  consign  timber  or  articles.  supplies  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (i)  supply  of  Irish-grown  tim-  do  you  consider  to  be  desirable  in  tub 

manufactured  therefrom  ? imported  timber  required  for  the  ; “er  would  your  business  interest  of  your  and  of  similar  wood- 

purposes  of  your  business  » hn  seriously  affected  ? working  industries  ? 


The  markets  we  supply  are  the  home  i 
markets,  all  in  connection  with  our  I 
contracts  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  i 


: England,  Scotland,  and  locally, 


I In  Ireland  : Dublin,  Londonderry,  and 
other  centres.  England  and  Scot- 


opinion,  except  the  demand  for  i.  ... 
creases  so  that  a much  better  price 
can  be  got  than  is  obtainable  at 
present,  it  would  not  pay  to  plant  or 
grow  it.  The  owners  of  Irish  tim- 
ber about  here  could  not  get  more  | 
than  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  ton  for  it 
where  it  stands,  according  to  the 
situation.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
makes  it  not  worth  growing.  It  ' 
generally  has  to  be  sold  at  a lower 
price  than  even  spruce  deals,  which  . 
are  the  cheapest  imported  timber,  . 
and  are  nowabout  Is.  Id.  per  cubic 

(6)  We  cannot  say  if  imported  timber 
will  diminish  for  building  purposes  • 
in  the  near  future.  We  should  think  i 
not,  and  even  if  it  did  there  can  bo 
other  materials  used  as  a substitute  | 
in  building  construction,  <Sc. 

(а)  The  Irish  timber  undoubtedly  getting!  Very  much  affected, 
very  scarce. 

(б)  A good  supply  of  foreign  timber  still 
to  be  had,  but  prices  much  dearer 


supplies  enough  of  timber  to  keep  our, 
machinery  working  as  it  should, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  in  very  few  ! 
years'  time  the  Irish  timber  will  be 
a tiling  of  the  past,  especially  soft-  1 


f imported  t: 
msiderably  i 


82 


n our  opinion,  except  a much  higner 
pnee  can  bo  got  for  Irish  timbor  than 
at  present,  it  would  not  pay  to  go  in 
for  Irish  forestry.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  imported  timber  increase  in 
price  much  less  of  it  will  be  used,  as 
other  material  will  take  its  price  — It 
is  a matter  of  cost. 


re  cutting  trees  to 
’-cc  and  of  such  a 

the  market ; 

j compel  owners  of  waste 
ground  which  has  never  been 
planted  to  plant  it. 


nature  a 


it  the  present  time  we  could 
do  practically  with  all  Irish 
grown  timbor,  and  this 
would  give  increased  work 
to  Irish  hands,  as  the  rail- 


AU  the  planting  which  is  being  done 
in  this  and  neighbouring  counties 
consists  entirely  of  soft-woods. 


I would  suggest  that  laudownersjplaut  all 
their  waste  land  with  larch,  Scotch 
and  spruce.  A great  mistake  with 
Irish  stuff  is  they  are  loft  far  too 
thickly  planted  after  they  are  about 
ton  years  growing.  Irish  land 
owners  are  very  liable  t • •• 


lg  class  of  stuff  in 


it  the  so 


i)  In  my  experience  there  is  a very  j My  business  would  bo  very' 

E diminution  in  Irish-grown  tim- 1 seriously  affected,  as  it  is 
ud  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  j from  the  sawing  and  work- 
will  be  a further  diminution,  in  fact.  j ing  of  these  woods  that  we  I 
these  woods  will  become  extinct-.  ! can  give  the  most  employ-  1 


Our  principal  trade  is  in  the  South  ol  , 
Ireland,  but  we  ship  a large  lot  of  1 
ash  handles  to  Sheffield,  and  ash 
felloes  and  shafts  to  Yorkshire. 


SK 


butbutt1  the  proviace  of  Munster, 
Packages  we  sell  in  Lein- 
s’*1113 c°nnnught  to  a smaller  ex- 


in five  year., , 

sufficient  to  keep  our  mill  going. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  Irish  timber  in  I 
this  district  is  bought  by  shippers 
and  Bent  to  England,  while  only  ten 
;r  ccut.  is  manufactured  at  home, 
he  shipper,  ns  a rule,  can  afford  to 
give  a better  price  than  the  manu- 
facturer, owing  to  the  high  prices 
offered  in  England  at  present;  also 
the  shipper  gets  advantages  from 
the  railway  companies,  such  as  low 
rates  to  ports,  whereas  our'mill  being 
inland  we  have  heavy  carriage  to  pay; 
but,  worst  of  all,  the  railway  com-  I 
pany  charge  the  vory  highest  rate  j 
possible  for  manufactured  wood  ! 

think  there  will  be  any 
serious  diminution  of  foreign  tim-  ! 
her,  except  liard-wood,  such  as 
American  ash,  elm,  and  oak,  which 
the  Americans  prefer  to  manufacture 
themselves  and  then  send  the  manu- ; 
factored  goods. 


(o)  We  fear  the  quantity 


The  growth  of  ash,  oak.  and  elm.  as  there 
is  a great  scarcity  of  those  timbers  in 
" locality  at  present,  in  fact,  they 


j As  all  kinds  of  hard-woods  are  now 
getting  so  scarce  in  Ireland,  unless 
— l check  put  c 


f hard-wood  Irish  s 


shipping  c.  D1 

mils  must  close  down.  If  it  w 

Eossible  that  all  the  timber  grown  in 
reland  was  kept  and  manufactured 
in  Ireland  it  would  be  a very  great 
help  to  this  country,  and  give  a gren' 


- , — ----- ie  for  other  purposes 
throughout  the  country  planted  with 
'i  timbers^  as  would  prove  i 

turity. 

N.B. — Some  years  ago  we  manufac- 
tured for  a short  time  wood  wool 
made  out  of  native  timbor,  larch,  fir 


this  country,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
local  shippers  of  eggs  did  not  take 
matters  up  keenly  enough,  with  the 
result  that  we  had  to  abandon  the 
trade,  and  dismantle  the  machnery. 
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Firm  No.  17  VXcinstcr), 


Finn  No.  18  (I.ciii9tcr), 
Firm  No.  19  (Munster). 


(«)  Sycamore, 
Beech, 


Ash,’ 

Oak, 

Horse  Chestn 

Larchf’’ 
Other  kinds, 

(6)  None. 

(<t)  3,000  tons, 
(6)  400' tons. 


(a)  Our  trade  in  Irish-grown  timber  is  : 
about  300  to  400  tons  annually,  and 
consists  of  elms,  ash,  beech,  chestnut, 
oak,  and  some  spruce. 

(M  Our  trade  in  importc.d  timber  is  about 
6,000  tons  annually,  consisting  of  Quebec 
and  St.  John’s  white  deals,  pitch  pine, 
Norway  red  and  white  deal  flooring  and 
scantlings.  Kauri  pine,  American  oak, 


Eighty  to  eighty- live, 


About  140, 
About  130, 


, Sycamore  and  Horse  Chestnut— Silk  spx* 
or  bobbins.  . ' 

■ Ash — Shafts,  scantlings,  felloes, 
i coach  and  motor-car  builders.  . 

I Oak— Shafts,  scantlings,  spokes, 

I coach  and  motor-car  buildere. 

| Spanish  Chcstnut^-Collln  boards. 

Larch— Boards,  shafts  Ac. 

All  classes  hard  woods— Dolly  pep- 
I Principally  for  the  building  of  vehicle.  ®' 

I eluding  coaches,  motors,  ccc. 

! Joinery  of  all  kinds,  wheel  ed  csrtfflAg 
farm  fencing,  and  buildings  ’ d!. 

| and  butter  boxes,  crates,  and  pyr» 
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Propri:tors  of  Wood  working  Industries  -continued. 


! In  your  opinion  is  tiierc  any  diminution 
j or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the 
I supplies  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (6) 

; imported  timber  required  for  the 


1 the  event  of  a failure  in  t 
supply  of  Irish-grown  ti 
ber  would  your  busini 
be  seriously  affected  ? 


would,  should  there  bo  a 
shortage  in  supplies  of  Irish 
beech,  from  which  we  ; 
manufacture  kegs,  kiels,  | 


getting  scarce,  and  all  fori 
ber  is  going  up  in  price,  son 
a very  rapid  rate. 


I («)  There  is  certainly  a diminution  in  Oh,  yes,  very  seriously, 
native  wood,  which  we  already  feel  would  not  pay  us  t< 
keenly,  as  it  restricts  our  operations  altogether  in  foreign 
and  in  a short  time  will  seriously  In  our  wood  industry  he: 
affect  our  business.  already  feel  the  wa 

| (6)  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  short-  sufficient  native  • 


>)  Wo  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  short- 
age of  supply  of, foreign  timber  yet, 
but  it  is  fully  25  per  cent,  dearer 


sufficient  native  wood,  ! 
and  have  had  to  refuse  large; 
orders  oil  account  of  our  ; 
inability  to  procure  the 
raw  material.  I am  speak-  ! 


Systematic  planting  on  a large  sc 
mentioned. 


-•I—-- 

the  sources  of  our  timber  supi 


and  distribution  of  foreign  wood 
only,  I suppose  if  there  were  no  Irish  I 
timber  whatever  I might,  in  a way,  ! 
expect  an  increase  in  our  trade.  At  j 


«3g>s 


evidence  of  which  the  steady  rise  ! 
in  the  value  of  all  foreign  timbers  | 


building,  so  that  perhaps  its  entire 
abscnco  might  in  no  way  alter 
matters  much,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time  I think 
it  deplorable  that  a country  capable 
of  growing  an  enormous  quantity,  I 
probably  sufficient  to  supply  all  its  j 
needs,  should  annually  import  well 
on  to  £1,000,000  sterling  worth. 


future  many  of  our  wood-  ] 
working  industries  will  I 
languish  and  die  out,  j 
especially  those  working 
only  with  native  timber, 
as  they  will  be  unable  to 
procure  it  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  work  it 
properly. 

'or  the  reasons  given  I I 
don't  think  our  business  as 
it  at  present  exists  would 
be  materially  affected,  ex- 
cept by  the  general  loss  to 
the  country  of  a valuable 
crop  winch,  I think,  ought 
to  be  grown  and  cultivated  ! 
as  any  other  crop  is. 


‘imm 


is  purely  " native  timber.” 

S&sra l°,™e'7eS' 


(o)  We  are  perfectly  certain  that  in  and  We  do  not  tl 
around  Tralee  districts  the  supply 
of  home-grown  marketable  timber 
is  absolutely  nil,  and  nobody  is 
planting.  Most  of  the  home-grown 


(6)  We  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
I imported  timber  suitable  for  our 
purposes,  but  prices,  when  freight  is 
added,  very  often  prohibit  us  put- 
ting manufactured  articles  on  the 
| market  at  the  right  figure, 
j (a)  Yes  ; very  serious  diminution. 

I (6)  Yes  ; all  indications  point  to  dimin-  i 
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appendix 


(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  to 


ghat  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (6)  1 v 
imported  timber  are  used  by  your  firm  , 
or  company  annually  ? Please  specify 
the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  each  case. 


hat  number  of  hands  a 
employed  by  your  firm 
company  ? 


different  classes  of  timber  '' 


Firm  No.  21  (Connaught),  . . 


(а)  The  quantity  varies  about  3 tons,  but  in 
tlie  near  future  I can  do  with  from  la  to 
20  tons  or  more,  as  I am  running  a saw 
with  water  power. 

The  principal  kinds  used  are  ash,  oak, 
larch,  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  beech  and  chest- 
nut, also  sycamore  and  lime  come  in 
useful.  The  latter  is  very  scarce,  but 
very  valuable  for  pianos,  <fcc. 

(б)  Includes  Quebec  spruce,  Riga  deals,  and 
Swedish  wliitewood.  Also  redwood, 
pitch  pine,  American  birch,  American 
oak,  Canary  wood,  and  red  deal. 

Some  of  the  above  is  imported  in  a rough 
state  and  some  prepared,  such  as  sheet- 
ing and  flooring. 


At  present  four  ; iu  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  I hope  to 
have  constant  work  for  six 


Larch  and  spruce  are  used  in  the  making 
of  egg  boxes,  chairs,  tables,  &e. 


Firm  No.  22  (Munster), 


(a)  Beech,  spruce,  fir.  ash,  elm,  oak,  syca- 
more. About  2,000  tons,  chiefly  beech. 
(t>)  Spruce  deal3,  pitch  pine,  red  deal3,  white 
wood,  and  red  wood  floorings.  Several 
cargoes  yearly. 


(<i)  Six  hundred  tons,  cliiefly  beech, 

Fifteen  hundred  loads  spruce  and  red  and 


£6,000— wages, 


s,ml  sp  a ■ ?;  V ; 


1 For  building  purposes,  butter  pacta 


Firm  No  24  (Leinster), 


I (a)  About  1,200  tons  annually.  About  1,000  From  fifteen  to  ti 
tons  of  this  was  spruce  and  Scotch  fir  ; 
balance  oak,  ash,  elm,  larch,  bees 
and  sycamore. 


; The  greater  part  of  the  home  timber,  Scotch 
and  sofd  locally°"some  of'th/sprucc  U 

to  Liverpool  and  Dublin.  We  have 
: given  up  making  the  soap  boxes  owing 

i to  freights  being  so  high. 


Firm  No.  25  ( l-einstcr). 


j)  The  firm  I am  employed  by  deals  princi- 
pally in  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
and  pine  wood.  We  use  some  80,000 


V'e  employ  in  the  Irish  wood 
industry  over  100  hands. 
Average  wages,  25s. 
weekly. 


n No.  26  (Connaught), 


Firm  No.  27  (Leinster) 


I (a)  600  tons  or  more,  if  available,  ash,  oak,  Fifteen  to  twenty  h 
[ elm,  beech,  sycamore,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  i stant. 

' spruce,  alder,  &c. 

( b ) 1,000  tons  St.  John’s,  Quebec,  Swedish, 
j and  Riga  spruce,  pitch  pine,  red  pine,  ; 

American  elm,  hickory,  oak,  walnut, 
mahogany,  &c. 


; Twenty  men.  five  horses  of 
own,  and  four  to  six  h 
j horses. 


wagons  ; 100  tons  small  pit  sleepOT 

mines.  Above  exported  to  EngUna. 
Also  deal  boards,  rafters,  Ac.,  for  8*“* 
purposes  for  home  use.  100  to  suuw 

hardwood  chocks  for  exportation  wi 
England  for  mining  purposes. 

About  1,000  to  1,300  tons  hardwtwd, pnn 
cipally  oak,  exported  to  England  in  « 

Thertove  to*Mi  average  of  my  trade  p« 
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Proprietors  of  Wood-working  Industries— continued. 


Co  what  market  or  markets  does  your 
firm  consign  timber  or  articles 


In  your  opinion  is  there  any  diminution  j ,, 
or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the 
supplies  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (6) 

! imported  timber  required  for  the  > 
i purposes  of  your  business  ? 


supply  of  Irish-grown  tim-  | 
ber  would  your  {business 
be  seriously  affected  ? ! 


(a)  In  my  opinion  there  is  a marked  Yes,  it  would, 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  native  some  of  tf 
I timber,  and  if  the  present  demand  mean  that 

i continues  the  supjilies  will  Boon  be  cept  orders 

exhausted.  • timber  cou 

In  this  district  there  is  very  little  Irish-  place  of  boi 
grown  timber  worth  cutting  at  timber, 
present. 

I (6)  Imported  timber  has  within  the  last 
I eight  years  advanced  20  per  cent, 
i in  price  and  is  inferior  in  quality. 

The  tendency  is  to  still  further  ad- 
vance owing  principally  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  transit  from  the  American 


some  of  the  kinds  would 
mean  that  I could  not  ac- 
cept orders,  and  imported 
timber  could  not  take  the 
place  of  Borne  of  the  native 


for  very  little,  and  the  planting 
would  give  employment  as  well  as 
a profit  afterwards.  I would  also 
suggest  that  trees  should  not  be  cut 
down  unless  there  was  planting  done 
to  preserve  the  continued  Bupply. 
With  State  aid,  suitable  lands  and 
trees,  the  improvement  of  forestry 
in  this  country  would  be  profitable. 


: Chiefly  for  the  Irish  market— in  sup-  i (a)  Decidedly  so,  especially  beech  and 
! plying  creameries  with  butter  pack-  I ^ spruce. 


lost  seriously.  I am  compel-  lieplanting, 
ing  with  manufacturers  in 
Holland  who  have  almost 
unlimited  supplies  to  draw 
from  in  Germany.  I an- 
ticipate that  ten  years  will 
see  all  the  available  beech  ] 
in  this  country  cleared  off. 


Towns  in  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, Tipperary,  <o)  Yes  ; fli: 
Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Limerick,  procure 

Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Koscommon,  a few  yi 

Longford,  Leitrim,  Queen's  County,  (W  No. 
King’s  County,  Fermanagh,  West-  | 


: This  year  and  last  year  we  sent  some 
fairly  large  consignments  of  soap 
! and  fish  box  material  to  Liverpool, 
but  have  discontinued  owing  to  high 


(a)  The  supply  of  1 
exhausted  in  t 
exception  of  oi 


ime  timber  is  almost  1 es;  w 
is  locality,  with  the 
i or  two  large  estates. 


Scotland,  England,  and  Of  course  in  the  near  future,  if  wood-  | 
. In  some  cases  to  foreign  cutting  is  carried  on  as  at  present  in 

such  as  India  and  South  Ireland,  liome-grown  timber  in 

Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  will,  in  less 
than  half  a generation,  be  done  un- 
less a remedy  is  provided. 


Our  business  would  certainly 
be  affected,  and  very,  very 
seriously  indeed. 


certainly  The  improvements  I would 
erv,  very  would  be— all  proprietors  wl 
I.  ' ! tune  it  is  to  have  wooded 


if  they  or  their  agents  cut  down  (say) 
i 10  or  15  acres  in  the  year,  to  plant  up 
so  many  the  following  year ; then  as 
| time  came  on  we  gave  so  much  work 
to  the  present  generation,  and,  of 
course,  made  so  much  for  generations 
to  come. 

It  would  cost  little  to  get  out  a cutting 
I and  planting  plan  for  each  pro- 
i prietor,  say,  cut  so  many  and  plant 
so  many.  It  would,  of  course,  be  both 
! beneficial  to  the  present  and  to  the 
1 future  generation.  Employment 


be  benefited  if  properly  carried  out. 
The  country  would  be  splendidly 
wooded  and  healthy.  Lastly,  there 


Local, 

(a)  Yes  ; to  a deplorable  extent  in  this 
i county.  | 

: (5)  The  foreign  markets  could  bo  i 
checked  in  the  past  steady  advance  | 
if  home  supplies  wore  adequate.  j 

To  a very  great  extent  indeed, 
but  the  users  or  consumers  1 
using  the  manufactured  i 
articles  would  have  to  bear  | 
the  whole  burden. 

Planting  quickly  and  extensively, 
especially  in  this  part  of  Mayo. 

England, 

. . i (a)  Not  at  present,  but  must  be  in  a very 
few  years. 

It  would  eve  to  be  discon- 
tinued altogether. 

' 

Preference  to  be  given  to  the  more 
valuable  wood  where  soil  and  aspect 
would  be  suitable.  One  timber  in 
the^line  of^soft-woculs  Iwould  wiBh 

or  fir,  which  I notice  does  very  well  in 
this  country  and  almost  in  any  soil. 

31’  2 
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niat  number  of  hands  a 
employed  by  your  firm 
company  ? 


(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  to 


customers,  about  400 1 
of  timber. 

>)  I use  no  imported  tin 


ding  of  ash,  oak,  From  eight  to  twenty-foi 
lycamoro,  beech,  may  be  required, 
h,  larch,  Scotch 

saw,  for  country 
11s  different  kinds 


Spruce,  Scotch  fir.  and  silver  deal,  prin- 
cipally egg  boxes,  sprouting  boxes,  meal 
boxes,  soap  boxes,  house  roofing,  house 
1 building,  haybarn  roofing  and  sheeting, 
lofting,  flooring.  Asli  lor  shafts  and 
! wheels  principally, and  car  and  trap  tram- 

! ing.  Oak  for  spokes  principally,  also  for 
coffins,  ladder  rungs,  chocks,  mill  shafts. 
Elm,  car  and  trap  building,  and  coffins 
j principally,  wiieel  naves.  Chestnut, 

i coffins  and  trap  scantlings.  Sycamore, 

rollers  of  different  kinds  and  turnery. 

1 Beech,  mill  cogs,  pedestals,  oven  sets, 
rollers.  Hornbeam,  millwright  toilets. 

' Poplar,  partitions  in  stables,  Ac,,  also  I 

! malt  shovels.  Birch,  car  panel,  very  I 

j small  amount.  Larch,  cart  scantlings, 

| gates,  ladders,  box-barrows,  pump- 

sticks,  paling  and  gate  posts,  hay-barn ! 
posts,  partitions  in  byres,  Ac. 

Furniture : Windsor  chairs,  drawing  and 
1 dining-room  suites,  manufactured  throng- 
out  from  the  round  timber  to  the 


and  treenails  for  railways  ; fir.  cut  into 
railway  fencing,  boxes,  coffin  boards,  Ac., 
Ac. ; beech,  sycamore,  into  furniture, 
bobbin  squares,  eallcndar  rolls,  Ac.,  Ac., 
for  cotton  spinners  and  printers ; ash  and 
coacli  and  lorry  builders’ 


I (a)  Average  about  1,300  tons  ash,  oak,  elm,  Fifty-five, 
1 spruce,  beech,  sycamore,  poplar,  Ac. 

(W  Average  about  400  tons  spruce,  pine,  red 
deals,  walnut,  birch,  and  hickory. 


fir  and  larch  for  cart  and  dray  material, 
fencing,  Ac.,  and  recently  an  American- 
type  ladder — double-folding.  Elm,  for 
undertakers,  saddlers,  Ac.  Ash,  handle 
and  wheel  material.  Beech,  brush 
stocks,  chair  stuff,  and  recently  American 
washboards.  All  sort3  of  furniture  in 
deal  timber. 


Clog  soles  in  the  rough  sent  to  Lancashire 
wheelwrights’  materials.  felloes 
shafts,  spokc3,  Ac.  : boards  and  scant 


,s  larch,  oak,  elm.  ash,  I Sixteen  at  the  timber  busin 


(6)  Over  200  tons  red  deal,  pitch  pine,  yellow  | 
I pine,  Norway  pine,  Quebec  and  St.  j 

! John’s  spruce. 


•aft# 

handles,  furniture — all  sold  on 
premises.  Building  supplies. 


larch.  Scotch  fir,  silver  fir. 

>)  About  3,250  tons  imported  timber,  con- 
sisting of  St.  John  and  Quebec  spruce 
deals,  red  Norway  deals,  white  Norway  1 
deals  and  scantlings,  Norway  prepared 
flooring  and  sheeting,  pitch  pine,  red 


'"'c-hahs' wheel-spokes.  felloes,  naves,  eg? 

uSl 5SS&10 

scantlings  for  building  purpose.. 
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L what  market  or  markets  dees  your  1 
Orm  consign  timber  or  articles  ] 
manufactured  therefrom  .' 


m your  opinion  is  there  any  diminution  ! 
or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the 
supplies  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (i>) 


supply  of  Irish-grown  tim- 
ber would  your  business 
be  seriously  affected  ? 


rimber  to  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Gars-  . (a)  There  is  a sure  and  steady  diminution  | 
ton,  and  Belfast,  Dublin.  Chocks  '■  of  Irish  timber  in  this  district.  I am  j 
to  Liverpool.  sawing  timber  for  ten  years  and 

getting  my  supplies  almost  locally,  i 
buthardly  a tree  planted  to  replace 

There  are  two  other  saw-mils  1 
started  recently  within  a radius  of 
four  miles  from  here,  also  working. 
With  all  sawing  and  no  planting  the 


i)  It  appeare  probable  that 
present  rate  of  export  of 
timber  “ in  the  round  ” th 
comparatively  few  years 
serious  shortage  will  ensue, 
. in  the  meantime  planting  sh 
proceeded  with  on  a large 
>)  As  far  os  African  mahogany 
cerned  we  believe  there  is 
mediate  fear  of  any  si 
American  walnut  is  alread 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  wi 
ably  become  more  so. 


Furniture  is  sent  to  almost  all  p: 
Ireland.  Most  of  other  trade  i 
the  North  and  Midlands  of  Ei 
and  South  Wales. 


discon- 


First  and  foremost,  a greatc 
selection  of  soils  for  the  \ 
of  timber.  In  the  past 


various  kinds 
no  attention 
given  to  this 

which  were 
and  in  which 


Certainly.  Perhaps  may  shut 


If  all  owners  of  plantations  would  plant 
a tree  instead  of  each  one  they  cut, 
or  was  blown  down  by  the  late  storm, 
it  would  be  a good  part  of  the  remedy ; 
and  in  case  of  absentees  I think  there 
should  be  some  compulsion.  Hedge- 
row cutting  is  another  thing,  it  is 
the  best  timber  for  some  purposes  ; 
but  amongst  owners,  as  to  its  pre- 
sence or  its  absence  there  is  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  utility. 
Generally  all  waste  lands  should  be 
acquired  where  obtainable,  and 
planted. 


| My  chief  trade,  clog  solos,  are  manu- 
factured into  clogs  in  Lancashire, 
thousands  of  which  come  into 
this  country  back  again.  Wheel- 
mights’  material.  Lancashire. 


i getting  very 


country, 


do  not,  know  of  a 
his  timber  being 
rd  woods  are  di- 
5 district  rapidly. 


will  be  an  impossibility  in  this  dis  - 
trict  in  twenty  years, 
lave  not  been  able  to  keep  up  ms- 
supply  of  clogs  owing  to  scarcity  of 
timber  at  certain  times  of  year, 
rrnan  beech  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  by  the  firm  I supply,  and 
every  year  secs  thousands  of  tons  im- 
ported to  England  for  the  supply  of 


complete  Government 


the  demand  for  native  timbor  is  grow- 
ing daily,  in  our  opinion,  to  keep  up 
the  supply,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
plant  fresh  ground  and  to  cut  the 
existing  timber  which  has  come  to 
maturity  and  hare  the  ground  re- 
planted. 


i of  Ireland  and  England, 


c Government  should  at  once  take  u 
land  where  suitable,  and  plant  trei 
all  over  the  country.  In  my  opinio 
there  is  nothing  at  present  demani 


My  business  would  be  most 
seriously  affected.  Far- 
mers, for  whom  I mostly 
work,  would  not  pay  the 
price  for  foreign  timber. 


There  is  every  appearance  of  present 

fm^rte'd Unfbbr  has advanced*^ 
in  price  within  the  last  fifteen  years’ 
and  of  course  this  means  scarcity. 


e send  chairs  all  over  Ii 
Glasgow,  and  timber 


lung  trees  should  be  planted  where  old 
trees  are  cut  down,  and  there  are  largo 
tracts  of  waste  and  rocky  land  in  this 
province  where  timber  could  be 
planted  and  where  it  would  grow  and 
flourish,  unsuited  for  agricultural 


(a)  Irish-grown  timber  is  b 
Bcarco  in  this  district  and,  I 
over  Ireland. 

(fc)  Foreign  timber  still  plenty, 
coming  dearer. 
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(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  to 


What  quantities  ot  (a)  Irish-Brown  and  (6) 
imported  timber  are  used  by  your  firm 
or  company  annually  ? Please  specify 
the  kinds  of  timber  U6ed  in  each  case. 


To  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  does 
your  firm  or  company  manufacture  the 
different  classes  of  timber  ? 


Wliat  number  of  hands 
employed  by  your  Urn 
company  ? 


l which  Iteplic 
i received. 


:g  cases  ; fiBh  cases  ; coachbuilders'  ma- 
terial ; carpenters’  material ; builders' 
material ; farmers’  general  require- 
ments ; and  various. 


Twenty, 


No,  35  (Munster), 


Fish  boxes,  &c, 


Twenty- 


beech  and  Scotch  fir, 


Firm  No.  36  (Munster). 


worked  up  for  spade  and 


(o)  200-300  tons  Irish,  principally  ; 

elm,  spruce,  sycamore. 

(5)  800-1,000  tone  imported,  com 
spruce  deals,  pitch  pine  logs, 


Firm  No.  37  (Ulster) 


Timber 


About  120,  of  whom  about 
twenty  are  employed  in 
connection  with  saw-mill. 


(a)  Soft  wood  (Scotch  and  spruce),  about  800 
tons  round  timber. 

(ft)  Practically  no  imported  timber  used. 


Firm  No.  3S  (Ulster), 


(1)  Ash — Principally  for  cart  felloes, 

(2)  Sycamore — Beams  and  rollers  for  spin 

(S)  Elm^Ufflns  and  sometimes  felloes  and 

(4)  Oak— Cart  spokes  and  scantlings  for 

(5)  Beech— Beetles  for  beetling  machines, 

scutching  handles.  „ 

(6)  Scotch  and  spruce— Principally  egBF8’ 


We  employ  a 
hands  in  the 

department. 


(а)  About  1,400  tons  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Ash,  . . . . 300  tons. 

Sycamore,  . . . . 300  „ 

Elm,  . . . . 50  „ 

Oak,  ..  ..  300  „ 

Beech,  100  „ 

Scotch  and  spruce,  . . 350  „ 

Total,  . . 1,400 

(б)  We  do  not  import  any  timber  for  the 
home  trade.  We  are  builders,  and  im- 
port timber  for  building  purposes  only. 


(Ulster), 


The  manufacturc  of  clog  solos  (part.flnish 


Firm  No.  40  (Munster), 


(a)  From  about  1,800  to  2,000  toi 
amount  we  cut  up  annually, 
35  to  40  tons  per  week.  The  qu 
timber  varies  a little  accordini 
of  the  stuff  we  are  cutting.  Sc 
the  timber  is  very  large  and  hea’ 
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APPENDIX  59, 


Proprietors  of  Wood-working  Industries -continued. 


In  your  opinion  is  there  any  diminution 
or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the 
supplies  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  ((<) 
imported  timber  required  for  the 
purposes  of  your  business  V 


the  event  of  a failure  in  the 
supply  of  Irish-grown  tim- 
ber would  your  business 
bo  seriously  affected  ? 


What  improvements  i 
do  you  consider  to 
intorest  of  your  am 
working  industries 


what  market  or  markets  does  your 
firm  consign  timber  or  articles 
manufactured  therefrom  V 


throughout  Ireland,  . . (a)  Most  certainly, 

(61  None  used  ; too  far 


Most  certainly,  and  that  period 
is  not  far  distant,  consider- 
ing the  present  export  of 


Exportation.— A. s stated  in  Query  6, 
round  timber,  if  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported at  presont  rate,  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  all  saw-mills  closing. 

Manufacture. — Hound  timber  should  be 
manufactured  in  Ireland  for  Irish  uso 
as  much  as  possible.  This,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  prolongs  the  lifo  of  per- 
manent mills. 

Nursery. — Nurseries  should  bo  kept  by 
the  State  with  competent  managers 
to  instruct  purchasers.  Plants  should 
be  sold  at  cost  price. 

Planting. — Waste  land  should  bo  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  planted.  Nur- 
sery managers  to  superintend  the 
planting. 

Prises.— Prizes  might  be  offered  to  small 

f„.. — a ~*i illy  at  local 

rowth  (say, 
being  kept 

uuuunuMniv  gives  quick- 
est return  foroutlay  and  is  a most  uso- 
ful  timber.  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 
likewise  fast  growers  and  useful. 
Ash  and  sycamore  valuable  timber, 
but  tedious  growers. 


years’  growth), 


',  Liverpool,  Dubl 
coast  of  Ireland. 


1 sold  locally.  If  we  could  get  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Irish  ash  we 
could  do  a much  larger  trade  by 
finding  a market  in  large  manufac- 
turing centres  of  England  and  Scot- 


i Ash,  oak,  and  elm  trees  are  so  well 
cut  out  in  this  district  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a piece  of 
really  decent  timber.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a few  years  until  it  is 
practically  unobtainable. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
scarcity  of  imported  timber  for  next 


ilure  in  supply  of  ash  would 
to  a certain  extent,  affect  us 
in  the  manufacture  of 
spades  and  shovels,  as  the 
shafts  are  made  almost  en- 
tirely from  home-grown 


Nowadays,  farmers  who  have  bought  out 
their  land  are  not  content  until  they 
cut  every  stick  on  their  land.  If 
they  planted  even  a few  instead  of 
those  cut  down  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
but  this  they  never  do. 

On  every  farm  almost  there  is  some  cor- 
ner or  patch  of  the  fields  not  suitable 
for  cropping,  and  which  could  be 
planted,  and  which  would  ultimately 
be  a source  of  profit  to  the  farmer 
and  the  country  at  large. 

Wo  believe  it  should  be  a rule,  firmly 
insisted  upon,  that  for  evory  tree  cut 


We  do  not  sell  auy  timber  or  articles 


(a)  Yes,  the  supply  is  being  rapidly  . 


handicap  us.  At  present, 
cheaper  boxes  are  an  im- 
portant item,  enabling  us 
to  manufacture  in  the 
country  and  pay  freight  on 
raw  material  in  and  the 
finished  article  out. 


We  supply  a good  few  country 
makers  with  felloes,  but  our  ; 


a decided  diminution  in  tl 
of  Irish-grown  timber, 
o cases  Imported  timber 
:ent.  dearer  than  it  was  11 


would  not  affect  u( 
builders  or  makers  of ; 

department  would  bo  i 
ously  affected. 


Our  opinion  is  that  all  waste  and  iuferior 

e:e3  of  land  should  bo  planted,  and 
t every  farmer  cutting  down  say, 
twenty  trees,  should  be  compelled  to 
replace  them  by  at  least  twice  the 
number  cut,  and  from  twenty  to  100 
trees  by  one  and  a half  times. 
Large  numbers  or  plantations  when  cut, 
should  be  replaced  by  equal  numbers 
at  loast. 

To  ensure  this  being  done,  the  Govern- 
ment should  start  nurseries  for  rais- 
ing the  plants,  and  supply  same  to 
the  farmers  free  of  chargo  in  the 
nearest  market  town. 

We  think  the  farmers  would  then  take 
advantage  of  every  suitable  place. 

If  something  after  this  manner  is  not 
done,  timber  will,  in  thirty  years,  bo 
at  least  twico  the  present  price,  and 
a small  outlay  now  would,  in  our 
opinion,  prevent  this. 


(3)  Local. 

W Cart  spoke3,  Belfu 
scantlings,  English, 
bl  Belfast  and  local. 

1*1  local. 


no  planting  going  on  in  any  part  of 
the  country  in  the  kind  of  timber  we 
use  in  replacement  of  the  timber 
which  is  being  continually  cut  down 
and  used  for  various  purposes  by 
other  timber  merchants  and  our- 
selves. 
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appendix 


(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed  |0 


Firms  from  which  Replies  j 
wore  received, 

1. 

What  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (6) 
imported  timber  are  used  by  your  firni 
or  company  annually  ? Please  specify 
tiie  kinds  of  timber  used  in  eacli  case. 

What  number  of  hands  are 
employed  by  your  firm  or  ! 
company  ? 

To  what  extent  and  for  what  purposes  doe 
your  firm  or  company  manufacture  II, 
different  classes  of  limber  ? 

Firm  No.  41  (Munster), 

(а)  Native  timber— 5,000  tons  annually.  All 
kinds  of  hard-wood,  soft-wood,  chief! 5 
hard-wood. 

(б)  No  foreign  timber  imcd. 

Seventy  to  eighty  in  saw-mitts  1 

The  Iiard -woods  are  cut  into  boxes  for  the 
tin-plate  works  of  Wales ; soit-wooi 
info  sleepers,  &c. 

Firm  No.  42  (Munster). 

la)  About  60  tons  native  timber. 

(6)  40  tons  American  oak  logs  and  deals. 
Ash,  elm,  beecit,  sycamore,  fir. 

Eleven  hands,  . . • • ■ 

Some  for  coach-building,  car  and  cart  work, 
Oak  timber  for  cooperage  work. 

Firm  No.  43  (Munster).  . . 1 

la)  4,000-5,000  tons  per  annum,  consisting 
of  oak,  ash,  larch,  elm,  chestnut,  Scotch 
fir,  and  beecit. 

(6)  None. 

About  eighty,  . . • ■ I 

All  the  timber  set  out  is  manufactured 

The  oak  for  railway  companies’  require- 
ments— keys  and  treenails. 

| Tiie  ash  into  shafts,  felloes,  spade  handles, 
&c. 

The  larch  into  railway  fencing  and  for  col 

The  Scotch  fir  into  egg  cases,  &c. 

! The  elm,  chestnut,  and  beech— various. 

Firm  No.  44  (Connaugh! '.  . . 

' (a)  About  7,000  tons.  About  half  of  tliis 
quantity  is  made  up  of  Scotch  fir  and 
spruce.  The  remainder  divided  between 
; aeh,  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  larch. 

lb)  About  50  tons  oak  and  pitch  pine. 

! 135, 

i Railway  and  pit  sleepers,  fence  stakes,  carl 
and  wheel  material,  egg  cases,  loo! 
handles,  Windsor  chairs,  furniture, 

d,  46  (Connaught),  ..  la.)  ISeecli,  a 
lime,  iSe. 
| (6)  None. 


n No.  46  (Connaught),  . . (a)  4,000  tons  Scotch  fir  and  spruce,  1,000  j Fifty, 

tons  larch,  and  1,000  tons  of  oak  and  ash  ! 

; and  elm.  , , . , , 

; (6)  Fifty  standards  of  foreign  deal. 


Firm  No.  47  (Leinster), 


(a)  We  saw  up  about  1, 

(Irish-grown)  in  each^year. 


in  the  round  2,000  tons. 


Finn  No.  48  (Leinster). 


(6)  I import  no  timber. 


u No.  49  (Ulster), 


crags  60, 1 "00  cubic  ' Twenty-five, 


) We  are  at  present  using  American  and 
Canadian  birch,  as  the  supply  of  Irish 
elm  is  not  available.  We  are  import- 
ing thousands  of  elm  chair  seats  from 


e south  of  England. 


lur  trade  consists  of  the  part  manufacture 
of  spools  and  bobbins  for  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  cotton  and  woollen  mils; 
manufacture  of  kitchon  chairs  for  sale  in 
Ireland ; cut  timbers  for  the  London 
market ; cut  timbers  for  agricultural 
engineers,  &c.,  &c. 


We  manufacture  all  the  above  Scotch  fir  sod  I 
! spruce  into  egg  cases  and  tweed  rolling  | 
boards. 

Larch  and  hard -woods  into  cart,  car, 

1 and  boat-builders’  purposes. 


SraSjaSS? 

pits.  | . 
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(3)  Replies  to  Queries  addressed 


Firm  No.  52  (Ulster), 


Firm  No,  63  (Ulster), 


Vhat  quantities  of  (a)  Irish-grown  and  (6) 
imported  timber  are  used  by  your  ilrm 
or  company  annually  '/  Please  specify' 
the  kinds  of  timber  used  in  each  case. 


Firm  No.  50  (Ulster), 


Firm  No.  51  (Leinster), 


j (t)  American  elm  and  hickory. 


n timber  used, 


n average  about— 

HI  tons  beech  exported  principally 
England. 

K)  tons  sycamore,  chestnut  and  1 


100  tons  beech  sold  in  Ireland  for  house 

500tPoU«ns  beech  given  away  mostly 
to  the  poor. 

200  tons  ash  sent  mostly  to  England  for 
shaft  wood  and  general  purposes. 

100  tons  ash  for  general  Cartwrights  and 
farmers  in  Ireland. 

100  tons  olm  for  general  Cartwrights  and 
farmers  in  Ireland. 

50  tons  elm  for  export  to  Ireland  and 
England ; general  purposes. 

150  tons  oak  for  export  to  Ireland  and 
England ; general  purposes. 

100  tons  oak  for  cartwriglits,  boat  buil- 
ders, and  farmers  in  Ireland. 

1,200  tons  larch  for  Scotland  and  England.. 
toi;  colliery  purposes. 


250  tons  larch  for  farmers,  joiners,  cart- 
wrights,  and  ship-builders,  See. 

200  tons  of  the  very'  largest  and  best  of 
Scotch  fir  and  spruce  for  Ireland,  to 
joiners  for  house  work,  cartwriglits 
and  farmers  for  fencing,  building  hay 
sheds,  stables,  &o. 

500  tons  Scotch  Hr  and  spruce  of  the 
poorest,  roughest,  and  smallest  kind 
into  colliery  purposes  for  England 
and  Scotland. 

100  tons  chestnut,  lime,  beech,  poplar, 
and  sundries  to  England  for  bobbins. 

ICO  tons  chestnut,  lime,  birch,  poplar, 
and  sundries  for  fish  and  egg  boxes 


Ash,  oak,  elm.  beech,  sycamore,  birch 
(Irish)  ; foreigh  timber— birch,  pitch 
pine,  whitowood,  American  elm,  oak, 
and  ash.  We  generally  manufacture 
these  into  furniture,  straddle  wood, 
egg  boxes,  carts,  cars,  general  building 
puiposes  and  ooaeli-building,  spade 
’■ — J’“"  *"  shafts,  turf 


Phat  number  of  hands 
employed  by  youi 
company  ? 


pally  if  or  packing-cases : the  hard 
woods  chiefly  for  coac h-builders,  wheel- 
wrights, coffin-makers,  and  general  car- 
penters’ purposes. 


In  Ireland  56  men : 17  from 
Scotland,  39  natives  of  Ire- 
land, besides  employing 
farmers  and  crofters  for 
carting  wood  as  also  con- 
tracting carter  to  do  same. 


Fully  one-half  is  sent  away  in  the  round  .. 
the  English  and  Scotch  market ; about 
one-third  or  nearly  half  is  manufactured 
in  Ireland : and  about  one-half  that  is 
sawn  sent  to  the  English  and  f ' ' 
markets ; the  Other  half  or  so  s 
Ireland. 


e foi 


all  kiDds  of  s 
•ick  shifters. 

for  the  same  pur-  j 
’t  get  enough 


as  Irish,  only 

of  Irish  timber  locally,  and 
obliged  to  obtain  our  supplies  irom 
merchants  from  IBelfast  and  Newry, 
who  are  large  importers  of  American. 
Russian.  and  Norwegian  timber. 
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gg  —continued. 


Section  K. 


APPENDIX  59. 


to  Proprietors  of  Wood-working  Industries  - continued. 


, , . In  your  opinion  is  there  any  diminutioi 

To  what  market  or  markets  does  your  or  likelihood  of  diminution  in  the, 

Arm  oonsign  timber  or  articles  supplies  of  («)  Irish-grown  and  (&> 
manufactured  therefrom  .•  1 


failure  in  the  "‘hat  improvements  in  Irish  Forestry 
i-grown  tun-  | do  you  consider  to  be  desirable  in  tho 
worl-Ing^mTu^' ’11?1  of  siinilar  "'ood- 


n,  and  occasionally  (<r)  Irislpgrown.  We  And  timber  I If 
getting  scarce  and  more  expen- 
sive ; and  in  the  ease  of  asli  we 
are  obliged  to  import  hickory 


rply  of  Irish  timber  , 
wuum  lail,  we  would  have  to 
import  foreign  timber  at  an 
increased  prieo,  and,  of  oou  rsc, 
this  would  airect  our  busi-  . 
ness,  which  is  almost  a home 


grown  ti„„„.  „ 
cutting  goes  on  at  the  pi 
rate,  without  more  exte 
replanting,  it  must  inevi 
lead  to  a scarcity  in  the 


roity  of  Irish  | It  certainly  would. 


ho  production  of  a plentiful  supply  of 
goo  I,  clean,  straight  ash,  no  less  than 
14  inches  diameter  : oak  and  beech  14 
inches  diameter ; sycamore  no  loss 
than  18  inches  diameter,  for  our  uso  ; 
alder  10  inches  diameter  and  upwards ; 
larch  about  12  inches  diameter.  And 
we  would  suggest  compulsory  plant- 
ing, tree  for  tree,  as  the  timber  is 
being  out,  and  that  the  State  should 
plant  suitable  wast  e land. 

, The  planting  or  replanting  of  all  suitable 

i There  are  considerable  areas— in  this 
county  at  lenst  at  present  covered 
with  small  scrubby  oak,  where  the 
' to?  poor  to  grow  good  oak 
- - ‘ --p  being  c" 


rnber,  the  present  crop  being  of 
little  or  no  commercial  value,  though 
the  laud  is  well  suiled  for  growing 
larch,  Scotch  Hr,  spruce.  &o.,  and 
would  soon  produce  valuable  timber 
of  these  kinds.  I think  it  would  bo 
a great  improvement  if  these  almost, 
waste  areas  could  be  cleared  and  re- 
planted with  suitable  timber.  In 
many  cases  the  adjoining  lands  are 
also  almost  valueless  at  present, 
though  if  planted  with  suitable 
limber  would  produce  a valuable 
crop,  and  also  increase  the  area  of 
woodland,  which  would  be  a further 
advantage.  Regular,  judicious  thin- 


| («)  Yes.  there  is  e 
| a diminution  , 

Irish  timber  for 

; and  it  is  only  natural,  and  I 
! nothing  else  can  be  looked  for,  ] 
! as  each  small  holder  desires  to  j 
j cut  down  what  is  growing  on 
| his  piece  of  land  so  as  to  get  all  i 
out  of  it  he  possibly  can,  agri-  j 
culturally,  as  also  for  the  value  ■ 
! of  the  timber  itself,  while  the 

i proprietors  now  have  but  little  I 

| interest  in  those  plantations, 

where  tho  landsali  around  have 
1 been  disposed  of  to  their  tenants, 

i unless  that  of  realizing  them, 

j This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 

> to  timber  growing  inside  o'f 

j . these  demesnes. 

I We  do  no  business  in  foreign 


; but,  i 


home-growl 
price,  and  that  particularly 
where  the  districts  are  far  from 
the  shipping  ports,  and  where 
farmers,  joiners,  and  oart 
wrights  just  now  get  home  sup- 
plies, and  these  cease  in  most 
cases.  These  are  the  people 


I (a)  We  cannot  obtain  enough  of 

| Irish  timber  to  meet  our  in- 
j creasing  demand,  owing  to  its 
I scarcity  and  high  prices  de- 
manded for  it  by  its  owners. 


L'o  face  the  present  position  and  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  future  in 
Ireland- both  for  its  home  industries, 
" r if°n°wn  'pegi>le,  and  to 

ot  know°whether  w „ ... 

doing  so 

! 1st.  That  tho  Department  of  Forestry 
obtain  100  acres  of  land  yearly  for  the 
next  35  to  40  years  in  each  of  the  33 
counties  of  Ireland,  provide  the  plants 
and  superintend  the  planting  by  their 
trained  foresters.  This  might  cost  in 
land  and  planting,  say,  XI 5 per  acre, 
less  than  hi.  per  pound  on  the  rateable 
value-  Bay, £60,000 annually. 

2nd.  Give  every  encouragement  to  pro- 
prietors to  plant  up  their  waste,  boggy, 
and  unprofitable  land  by  advancing 
one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  planting ; or  i f tho  Forestry  Depart- 
ment go  in  for  nurseries  for  rearing 
! plants,  let  them  supply  the  -proprie- 
tors. The  interest  on  advances  to  pro- 
prietors should  be  at  the  lowest  rate 

sa»dst£s«,'Sa,ssaE 

’ava|)ie'on  lj  duties  or  local 

before  it  was  planted,  i 

ripe  and  put  into  the  market  and  have 
become  value  for  the  outlay  put  upon 
them.  There  should  be  little  diffleulty 
in  getting  proprietors  in  every  coup'” 
lo  plant  to  the  extent  of  150  to  201)  ac 

res— bol  . 

rule,  never  do  well. 

• done  by  proprio 
-a  advanced,  said 
plantations,  and 


tors  through  moneys  ndvi 
planting,  attending  to  plant 
cutting  of  timber  to  be  dom 


"es.  We  can,  undoubtedly-, 
have  home-grown  stnlf 
cheaper,  as  we  would  save 
the  freight  from  Belfast 
and  Newry. 


Plant^glenty  of  trees,  especially  h 
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SECTION  K. 

Appendix  si 


APPENDIX  60. 

Return  compiled  from  particulars  obtained  from  twenty-five  Saw-Mills  working  in  Ireland 
in  1907,  showing  the  Number  of  Tons  Irish  and  Foreign  Timber  annually  consumed, 
the  Number  of  Men  Employed,  the  Destination  of  converted  Timber,  and  the  amount 
of  Labour  employed  per  100  Tons. 

(Put  in  by  A.  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.H.A.S.,  Expert  in  Forestry  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.) 


Tons  used  annually. 

No.  of  I 

Destination. 

Labour 

Foreign.  . 

ployed. 

Ireland,  j 

United  Kingdom 

Tons. 

% 

% 

Antrim, 

1,000 

77 

300 

23 

75 

Ireland, 

United  Kingdom, 

15-8 

Antrim, 

1,800 

- 

- | 

- 

40 

2-2 

Armagh, 

8,000 

663 

4,000 

33; 

40 

■33 

Cork,— 

2,700 

79} 

700 

20} 

30 

■9 

Cork,— 

187 

1 

16,000 

99 

190 

- 

1-2 

Cork,— 

1,000 

43 

20,000 

95} 

150 

- - 

71 

Cavan,  

2.000 

- 

- 

- 

40 

United  Kingdom, 

20 

Dublin 

8,700 

- 

- 

83 

•96 

Dublin, 

3,000 

885 

400 

113 

140 

- 

47 

King's,  

200 

663 

100 

33} 

8 

Ireland, 

- 

6'2 

Longford. 

1,200 

- 

- 

18 

United  Kingdom, 

1-5 

Limerick, 

2,000 

- 

- 

- 

120 

6'0 

Limerick, 

600 

28‘ 

1,500 

713 

|l 

- 

5'7 

Louth. 

1,600 

100 

- 

- 

100 

" 

66 

Mayo, 

600 

37} 

1,000 

62} 

18 

- 

ill 

Meath. 

800 

91 

so 

• 

85 

United  Kingdom, 

9'6 

Meath, 

1,400 

~ 

- 

- 

16 

17 

lloscommon, ... 

1,300 

76} 

400 

23} 

55 

3'2 

Sligo 

900 

3,250 

78} 

60 

1-4 

Tipperary,  ... 

1,000 

- 

- 

20 

- 

2'0 

Waterford,  ... 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

80 

- 

United  Kingdom 

1-8 

Waterford,  ... 

60 

60 

40 

40 

11 

Ireland, 

11- 

Westmeath,  — 

7,786 

- 

- 

- 

149 

United  Kingdom 

20 

Westmeath,  ... 

7.000 

99ft 

50 

ft 

13o 

20 

Westmeath,  ... 

6,000 

- 

- 

50 

■83 

In  Mills  using  Irish  and  Foreign— Average  Men  employed  per  100  Tons=l'o 
„ Irish  only—  „ „ , =17 


• Number  of  Men  estimated  at  120. 
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APPENDIX  61. 

Return  of  Saw-Mills  in  Ireland  in  1907  (including  temporary  as  well  as  permanent  mills),  showing 
the  date  of  Foundation,  Number  of  Hands  Employed,  and  uses  of  the  Timber, 


sebtion  k. 
APPENDIX  91. 


(Compiled  by  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  particulars 
obtained  from  the  Enumerators  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary). 


9 Exclusive  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  Distriot. 


PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 


Clare,  . 

4 

2 

13 

11 

36 

1 ' 8 

1 

12 

13 

56 

Cork  E.R.,  . 

7 

24 

12 

43 

26 

79 

5 36 

12 

487 

43 

602 

Large  quantity  of  im- 
ported timber  need 

Cork  W.R.,  . 

8 

• 

4 

21 

13 

38 

7 1 49 

1 

20 

21 

107 

luOuLOUy, 

Kerry, 

4 

4 

16 

12 

32 

2 1 15 

2 

33 

16 

80 

Limerick,  . 

7 

8 

3 

18 

10 

31 

4 

30 

4 

324 

18 

385 

Largo  quantity  of  im- 

Tipperary  N.R., 

18 

11 

4 

33 

27 

78 

2 

14 

4 

59 

33 

151 

in  Limerick  City- 

Tipperary  S.R., 

6 

4 

5 

14 

10 

28 

4 

33 

- 

14 

61 

Waterford,  . 

7 

G 

24 

19 

45 

1 

8 

4 

133 

21 

186 

Quantity  of  imported 
Waterford  City. 

Total, 

CO 

82 

10 

182 

128 

367 

26 

193 

28 

1.068 

182 

1,628 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 
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SUCTION  10. 


APPENDIX  61. 


PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


Number  of  Mills  and 
Founded. 

wl,en  . Hands  Employed. 

County. 

Year 

1903 

after. 

1902.  188L 

Mills  Mills 

Employing  Employing 

j-otal.  5 Men  10  Men 

and  under.  and  under. 

Employing 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Galway. 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Mills. 

13 

3 

1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

i 

37 

10 

15 

12 

13 

8 

81 

31 

20 

' 7 
1 

12 

10 

0 

1 

2 

2 

" 

35 

51 

51 

37 

10 

12 

203 

09 

93 

01 

27 

30 

79 

is 

’> 

ie 

211 

70 

101 

SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  IRELAND. 


Number  of  Mills  and 
Founded. 

when 

Hands  Employed. 

PliOVINCES. 

W08 

tom8  ' Before 
1881  Year 

Total. 

Mills 

Employing 

Mills 

Employing 

Mills 

Employing 

Total. 

after 

1902.  1681 ' 

and  under. 

and  under. 

Mills. 

.bills.  , Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills.  Men. 

Mills. 

Men. 

Mills.  Men, 

Mills.  | Men. 

LEINSTER,*  . 

93 

101  57 

251 

195  595 

20 

175 

33  953 

251  ! 1,723 

MUNSTER, 

00 

82  10 

182 

128  307 

20 

193 

2S  1 1.068 

182  i 1.628 

Ulster, 

09 

133  12G 

328 

250  059 

38 

292 

31  1 896 

328  j 1,817 

Connaught, 

27 

30  : 22 

79 

« ; “ 

n 

10  211 

79  i 161 

TOTAL,  . 

219 

319  215  S43 

037  : 1,797 

101 

731 

105  j 3,131 

813  . 5.059 

'’Saw-mills  situated  in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  District  are  not  included  in  this  Return.  The  number  oftheae 
saw-mills  is  about  sixty. 


Note. — The  uses  to  which  the  timber  sawn  at  the  foregoing  Mills  is  applied,  and  the  number  of  Mills 
supplying  timber  for  these  purposes  are  as  follows:  — 


Implements,  j Furniture. 


Number  o£  Mills, 


N.B.— The  same  mill  is  often  included  in  two  or  more  of  these  classes. 
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APPENDIX  62. 


Report  on  the  timber  supplies  utilised  in  Irish  Wood-working  industries.  seomon 

APPENDIX 

% T.  Olibborn  mu,  Department  ot  Aviculture,  and  Teel, aieal  In, bate- 
tion  for  Ireland.) 


1 bog  to  report  that,  as  directed,  I have  visited  a 
number  of  wood-working  industries,  and  have  made 
inquiries  regarding  other  industries  in  Ireland 
utilising  Irish-grown  wood  in  the  manufacture  of:  — 


1.  Butter,  biscuit,.  confectionery,  bottle,  egg, 
fish,  poultry,  soap,  and  packing  cases  generally. 

2.  Windsor  chairs  and  furniture. 

3.  Bobbins,  pirns,  spools,  hammer-shafts,  handles 
for  spades  and  shovels,  and  other  agricultural  im- 
plements, wood  turning. 

4.  Carts,  spokes,  felloes,  naves  of  wheels. 

5.  Railway  supplies — such  as  sleepers,  treenails, 
keys  and  wagon  fittings. 

6.  Piles  for  builders  and  ship-yards. 

7.  Pit  props. 

8.  Matches. 

9.  Paving  blocks. 

10.  Clog  blocks. 

11.  Telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

The  information  on  which  this  report  is  based  was 
supplied  by  representatives  of  firms,  and  also  obtained 
from  replies  to  a circular  letter  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  proprietors  of  Irish  wood-working  industries 
(see  page  390). 


Butter,  biscuit,  confectionery,  bottle,  cyy,  fish, 
•poultry,  soap,  and  packing  cases  generally. 

1.  Packing  boxes  for  these  articles  of  produce  are 
largely  made  from  foreign  woods,  imported  from 
Canada,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  White  Sea,  and  Baltic 
ports.  The  cost  of  these  woods  has  increased  over  50 
per  cent,  m the  last  ten  years  owing  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  woods  have  been  cleared  near  the  coast,  and,  as  a 
“"sequence,  the  freight  to  the  ports  has  now  to  be 
added  where  wood  is  drawn  from  the  interior.  When 
the  timber  arrives  in  this  country  it  is,  as  a rule,  well 
seasoned,  having  been  floated  down  the  rivers  or 
Hauled  to  the  ports,  where  it  is  put  through  the  saw- 
nnlls,  and  cut  into  suitable  scantlings  for  exporta- 
i?us>  Rurally,  takes  a considerable  tame,  and 
allows  the  wood  to  gradually  season. 

the  advantages  of  using  foreign  timber  are  thus 
apparent,  but  if  the  native  timber  trade  was 
properly  organised — the  timber  graded  or  stand ar- 
,.lsed>  °ut  >n  regular  and  suitable  thicknesses,  or  scant- 
mgs,  and  a reasonable  time  allowed  for  seasoning — it 
s affirmed,  that  Irish  woods,  such  as  poplar,  silver 
tm.  ,,?pru?  are  9uito  as  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
tuis  ot  these  boxes  and  cases.  Should  this  suggestion 
r •a?t'  :U\d  Il‘fJl  Produce  packed  in  cases 
„ ‘ Il'ish.  woods— winch  could  be  recognised  at  a 
fraii!)6  Ti  woul<i  materially  help  in  the  detection  of 
lh»  produce  of  many  of  our  competitors  can 
06  distinguished  in  this  way 

Windsor  chairs  and  furniture. 
mii5"U]S0/  c,lairs  are  being  manufactured  by  a 
inmvi,61-  °^.^l‘nis  U1  Ireland,  and  this  seems  to  be  an 
and  SK1?IS  1.ndust?y-  They  are  made  from  beech,  elm, 
cp-x  '..  A good  supply  of  beech  and  ash  is  at  pre- 
the  nllf*  f1®!  ,ut  Canadian  birch  is  largely  taking 
“he?  f el,m  on  «[  i‘»  okeapuLl  on  thl 

duraM^i  • ® . , makes  a much  stronger  and  more 
inenf  +i  -lau'  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  grow- 
th! n at;!!8  ™ood>  a!?  manufacturers  are  of  opinion  that 
able  for  fi tlmber  ls  quite  equal  and  even  more  suit- 
same  pricel6  Pw,rp°iSe’  al!d  .sho!lld  be  supplied  at  the 
shouldPexr“;r,  on  of  elm  for  use  in  this  industry 

asli  l0!>s  ,1,  ‘112,°,lnches  m dlameter,  and  the  beech  and 
Grear  diffi  n?t  less  t,lan  8 inches  in  diameter, 
native  wo!X  t in  Se,7ril^  P^P^y  seasoned 
anlessthewoorl  il  *1imp°SS!b  e io  ,malce  good  chairs 

Use.  All  tii^  - 1S  ?east  SIX  months  seasoned  before 
and  can  u,  i wood  is  in  seasoned  condition, 

si*s  fox-  ^atTK  CUt  '!lto,  th®  necessai-v 


Furniture  suites  for  drawingroom  and  diningroom 
ol  a cheap  and  medium  class  are  being  made  from 
beech  and  sycamore,  and  this  industry  is  capable  of 
large  development  if  the  wood  supply  were  placed  on 
a proper  footing.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a supply  of  wood  in  fit  condition  for  working  before 
any  real  progress  can  be  made. 

The  higher  class  of  furniture  are  being  made  almost 
invariably  from  imported  timbers,  with  probably  the 
exception  of  a few  special  lots  made  from  oak  and 
walnut. 

Bobbins,  pirns,  spools,  hammer-shafts,  handles  for 
spades  and  shovels,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, wood  turning. 

3.  Beech,  sycamore,  ash,  and  lime  are  the  principal 
woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pirns,  bobbins,  aaid 
spools,  aaid  small-sized  timber  of,  say,  8 inches  in 
diameter,  can  be  used  up  in  the  turning  or  these 
articles.  There  is  a large  importation  of  these  goods 
from  England  and  Scotland,  the  woods  used  in  many 
cases  being  imported  from  Ireland  in  its  rough  con- 
dition and  returned  in  the  finished  article. 

Hammer-shafts  and  handles,  shovel  and  fork  stems 
and  other  agricultural  implements  are  also  turned  out 
of  small  scantlings  of  ash,  and  there  is  practically 
an  unlimited  demand  for  articles  of  this  nature, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  an  increasing  one.  Small 
ash,  from  8 to  14  inclies  in  diameter,  is  most  suitable, 
but  it  must  be  white,  of  heavy  quality,  and  straight- 
grained.  For  some  time  now  there  lias  been  large 
importation  of  these  articles  from  America ; one  firm 
importing  between  2,000  and  3,000  spade  handles, 
which  should,  .and  could,  be  made  at  a less  cost  in 
Ireland. 

Carts,  spokes,  felloes,  naves  of  wheels. 

4.  Good  cart,  frames  are  made  from  oak,  and  tile  best 
sheeting  should  be  of  willow  (locally  known  as  . 
“ sally  ”),  elm  or  larch  being  used  for  the  sides,  and 
the  best  felloes  are  made  from  wycli  elm  or  ash,  the 
spokes  being  of  ash,  and  the  naves  from  elm  or  oak. 
The  majority  of  the  country  carts  are  made  from  local 
woods.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  import  of 
carts  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  home  manu- 
facturer, the  home-grown  woods  being  infinitely  prefer- 
able on  account  of  their  toughness. 

In  the  wheel  work  for  carriages  the  modem  system 
of  bending  wheel  rims  lias  largely  done  away  with 
short  felloes  made  from  the  smaller  sizes  of  wood  as 
of  necessity  longer  aaid  straigliter  timber  is  required. 

Bailway  supplies— such  as  sleepers,  treenails,  keys, 
and  wagon  fittings. 

5.  Railway  sleeper?  can  be  made  out  of  larch,  fir, 
spruce  and  pine,  and  this  business  is  capable  of  large: 
development.  The  home-grown  wood  has  a much 
greater  tensile  strength  and  is  heavier  and  less  liable 
to  split,  and  on  this  account  the  railway  companies 
should  be  prepared  to  give  equal,  or,  indeed,  a slightly 
higher,  price  than  what  is  paid  for  imported  sleepers. 

Railway  keys  and  treenails  can  be  cut  out  of  small, 
tough  oak,  which  must  be  well  seasoned,  so  as  to  avoid 
a general  complaint  that  the  home-made  article 
shrinks  after  being  a short  time  in  use. 

Oak  railway  wagon  scantling  is  in  demand. 

l'iles  for  builders  and  ship-yards. 

6.  There  is  a large  demand  in  Belfast  for  larch 
piles,  40  feet  long,  and  tapering  from  12  inches  to 
6 inches  diameter.  The  city  being  built  on  soft  land, 
almost  all  the  buildings  of  a large  size  have  to  be 
heavily  piled  before  the  foundations  are  put  in,  aud 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  piles  used 
about  the  ship-yards  and  the  harbour  generally. 

Bit  props. 

7.  Pit  props  are  being  cut  out  of  all  description  of 
timber,  with  the  exception  of  elm.  Scotch  pine  and 
small  oak  is  largely  used  in  South  Wales. 
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Lagging  or  timbering  for  mines  can  be  cut  out  of 
almost  any  class  of  native  timber.  The  usual  thick- 
ness is  about  2 inches. 

Matches. 

8.  The  best  wood  for  making  matches,  ekiUits,  and 
splints  is  poplar,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  free 
from  knots.  At  present  the  timber  used  m Ireland 
for  this  purpose  is  imported  from  Russia.  Aspen  and 
Linden  (Lime)  are  found  to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Paving  blocks. 

9.  It  is  stated  that  paving  blocks  cut  from  native 
Scotch  pine  would  be  infinitely  better  than  fourth  oi 
fifth  quality  Swedish  red.  In  one  place  I visited, 
large  Vgs  of  badly-grown  oak  were  being  cut  up  foi 
this  purpose. 

Clog  blocks. 

10  Clog  soles  made  from  birch  and  alder.  These 
woods  are  more  porous,  lighter  and  better  for  nailing 
than  harder  woods.  English  clog  makers  it  is  stated 
in  some  instances,  send  their  men  over  to  Ireland  to 
cut  the  blocks,  and  then  shape  them  m their  own 
factories  in  England. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

11.  Larch  is  undoubtedly  the  best  wood  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  if  the  Scots  pine  were  properly  grown  it 
should  largely  take  the  place  of  Norway  poles,  of 
which  there  is  a large  importation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  pole  growing  should  be  encouraged,  and 
large  areas  planted  for  this  purpose  alone.  Pole  tops 
and  arms  are  made,  from  elm  and  ash. 

General  Remarks. 

Dui'ing  my  inquiries  I was  many  times  faced  by  the 


number1  of  instances,  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  round 
timber  by  four  or  five  times  its  original  cost  This 
difficulty  might  in  some  measure  be  met  if  the  exist- 
ing saw-miils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woods  sorted 
and  graded  the  timber  before  the  logs  were  sold  ; and 
when  these  logs  were  being  cut  they  should  be  cut  into 
standard  sizes,  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  ultimately  intended. 

If  this  course  was  adopted  all  unnecessary  freight 
would  be  saved  on  the  unsuitable  woods,  which  could 
be  used  for  farm  purposes.  This  suggestion  would 
require  a more  highly  trained  staff  at  the  mills  than 
is  at  present  available.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  saws  used  in  this  country  were  utterly  unsuit- 
able for  their  work,  the  planks  and  scantlings  turned 
out,  as  a consequence,  being  so  rough  and  badly  cut 
that  in  many  instances  they  had  to  be  passed  again 
through  the  mill  to  be  re-sawn  or  cleaned,  and,  as  a 
result,  there  is  a large  waste  of  good  material. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  transport  freights  in 
Ireland  on  sawn  timber  should  be  lower  than  on  rough 
timber  for  the  following  reasons  : first,  that  the  sawing 
up  of  the  logs  on  the  spot  would  naturally  give  greater 
employment,  and,  second,  that  the  carrying  companies 
should  see  that  it  was  obviously  to  their  advantage  to 
do  this,  seeing  that  rough  logs  were  more  difficult  to 
handle,  and  that  they  took  up  a larger  number  of  the 
rolling  stock,  and  caused  a greater  wear  and  tear.  If 
the  sawn  timber  was  given  a lower  freight,  all  these 
objections  would  be  met,  and  a check  put  on  the  export 
of  the  round  timber,  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
exported,  cut  into  required  scantlings,  and  sent  back 
to  this  country. 

J.  Ci.ibborn  Hill. 

2Sth  January,  1908. 
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APPENDIX  63. 

Memorandum  on  the  High  Wycombe  Chair  Industry, 


(Furnished  by  W.  T.  Macartney-Filgate,  Esq.,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland.) 


Among  the  districts  referred  to  in  evidence  'before 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  were 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  chief  manufacturing  in- 
dustry pertaining  thereto  being  the  manufacture  of 
chairs.  I was  instructed  by  the  Department  to  visit 
the  district  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  to 
secure  information  on  the  subject  of  this  industry 
from  competent  'authorities. 


Origin  of  the  Industry. 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  Ohiltern  Hills  have 
been  renowned  for  their  beech  woods  during  many 
centuries,  and  this  immediately  available  supply  of 
raw  miaterial  was  undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  i Industry,  ‘ which,  according  to 
records,  existed  in  1793.  At  that  period  and  for 
many  years  the  manufacture  was  a.  scattered  one, 
carried  on  as  a rural  industry  in  the  wood  or  in  the 
home  iand  the  small  workshop.  Workers  were  few 
until  gradually  the  tendency  to  centralise  took  place, 
and  High  Wycombe,  being  favourably  situated,  be- 
came principally  identified  with  the  industry. 


Present  Conditions. 


of  hand  work  must  always  be  found,  such  as  oarving 
and  inlaying  of  parts,  etc. 

Txibour. 

The  training  of  labour,  both  male  and  female, 
commences  at  the  age  of  14  years.  While  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  exists  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the 
general  rule.  If  after  a sufficient  test  of  capabilities 
a youth  shows  aptitude,  he  is  placed  in  a specialised 
branch  without  indenture. 

About  4s.  per  week  is  paid  to  the  employe  when  nrst 
engaged,  and,  when  skilled,  a workman  can  eventually 
rise  to  Is.  per  hour  maximum.  Both  time  and  pie* 
work  are  executed. 

The  proportion  of  labour  in  the  trade  is  90  per  cent, 
male  and  10  per  cent,  female,  and  whole  families  are 
engaged,  if  not  in  the  factory,  in  the  home,  cane  sea- 
woaving,  etc.,  the  oane  for  seating  being  imported 
generally  from  Germany.  , 

No  preparatory  instruction  is  afforded  in  the  day 
schools,  but  there  is  a Technical  School  in  big 
Wycombe  where  modelling,  drawing  and  carving  are 
taught.  . .... 

Workers  are  insured  under  the  Employers  Liability 
Act,  and  there  is  a Chairmakers’  Union,  which  - 
allied  with  the  Cabinetmakers’  Union. 


To-day  there  is  in  High  Wycombe  and  adjacent  Material. 

thereto  between  100  and  120  factories,  employing. 

approximately,  5,000  hands.  As  stated  at  the  commencement  hereto,  the  indusW 

The  change  from  a purely  handicraft  industry  to  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  local  timber  supph^ 
one  dependent  on  power  took  place  40  years  ago,  by  Such  is  not  now  the  case,  importations  of  foreign  tin' 
the  introduction  of  the  band-saw.  This  change  at  ber  having  commenced  about  50  years  ago.  The  pn^ 
first  caused  a temporary  reduction  in  the  number  of  cipal  kinds  of  imported  timber  are  the  following:-" 
hands  employed,  but  methods  have  been  improved  with  Mahogany,  oak,  walnut,  ash,  birch,  lime,  chestnu • 
progress,  and  greater  progress  has  ultimately  re-  gumwood."  rosewood,  satinwood,  maple,  etc.,  etc:,  soul 
suited.  Steam  is  the  principal  power  agent,  but  gas  of  the  latter  being  used  for  inlaying  and  veneering, 
engines  and  electric  motors  are  used  in  some  of  the  branch  of  trade  now  established  in  High 
principal  factories,  the  average  price  of  coal  at  pre-  Formerly  all  such  foreign  timber  came  in  the  W 
sent  being  15s.  3d.  per  ton.  A considerable  amount  subsequently  it  arrived  in  planks,  and  recently 
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some  grades,  such  as  birch,  manufactured  parts  are 
imported.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
foreign  and  home-grown  material  is  about  equivalent, 
and  that  if  there  is  any  excess  it  must  be  in  the 
former.  Certainly  home-grown  timber  arriving  in  the 
round  by  rail  has  decreased,  and  foreign  in  the  plank 
lias  increased. 

The  local  timber  must  be  dependent  for  on-take  on 
the  industry,  as  practically  the  only  consumers,  ex- 
cept at  a distance,  are  the  chair  manufacturers. 

Home-grown  beech  averages  about  Is.  2d.  per  cubic 
foot,  home-grown  ash  ranges  from  Is.  9 d.  to  2s.  6 d. 
Foreign  beech  is  imported  from  Germany  at  £3 17s.  6 d. 
per  load  of  50  feet,  cubic.  This  timber,  in  most  cases, 
arrives  in  the  plank,  and  about  300  tons  came  into  High 
Wycombe  last  year.  Foreign  birch  (practically  no 
British  is  used)  is  imported  from  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. The  former  is  superior  and  costs  from 
Is  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  size,  and 
ranging  from  14  inches  to  2 feet ; the  latter  costs  from 
Is.  2d  to  Is.  (id.  Foreign  ash,  which  comes  from 
America  and  Canada,  costs  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6d.  according 
to  size.  In  some  cases  foreign  material,  although 
more  expensive  than  the  home-grown,  is  preferred,  it 
being  easier  to  work  and  arriving  in  a more  seasoned 
condition.  , . , . , , 

Home-grown  beech  is  often  left  on  the  ground  for 
twelve  months,  and  is  afterwards  sawn  and  the  parts 
shaped  and  stacked  and  left  to  season  by  natural  air 
current,  say,  for  twelve  months  per  inch  of  thickness. 

Manufactured  parts  come  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Elm  seats  average  as  follows : —14  inches  square, 
4 d.  ; 15  inches  square,  5 d.  ; 16  inches  square,  bd.  ; 
18  inches  square,  9 d.  ; 19  inches  square,  lOd.  ; 20 
inches  square,  Is.  , , 

Birch  seats  .are  imported  from  Canada  ana  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  best  English  elm. 

Birch  legs  and  rails  also  come  in  from  Canada  and 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  locally  turned  articles, 
which  are  sold  by  the  gross  of  12  dozen  legs  and  9 
dozen  rails' or  stretchers  at  12s.  According  to  Railway 
Returns,  the  importation  of  parts  from  the  Midlands, 
South  and  West  of  England  and  Wales  is  steadily 
growing  m volume. 

Dowels  come  from  English  districts,  Canada  and 
the  Continent.  The  best  cost  Is.  per  gross  1 ft.  x f of 
an  inch,  the  price  increasing  in  proportion  to  size. 


Output. 

The  extent  of  the  chair  trade  in  the  district  may  be 
realised  when  I state  that  according  to  an  expert 
authority  the  annual  output  lias  reached  4-^  millions 
of  chairs  per  annum,  or  eight  per  minute  all  the 
year  round,  including  Sunday,  and  reckoning  twenty- 
four  hours  per  diem.  Every  class  of  chair  is  made, 
from  the  seat  in  the  kitchen  to  the  Chair  of  State,  but 
the  trade  has  gradually  extended  into  other  branches, 
and  orders  are  executed  for  all  kinds  of  fittings  for 
hotels,  theatres,  and  private  suites,  necessitating  a 
considerable  amount  of  upholstery  work,  and  this  fact 
alone  will  show  how  the  scope  is  being  widened. 

Children’s  hoops,  toy  spades,  barn  shovels,  brush 
backs,  toy  wheel-barrows,  and  pattern-making  are 
other  wood -working  industries  in  the  district. 

The  manufacture  of  bentwood  has  been  considered, 
but  has  not  become  established  for  several  reasons. 
Beech  at  Is.  per  cubic  foot  in  Buckinghamshire  has 
to  compete  with  beech  at  6 d.  per  cubic  foot  in  Austria 
and  Hungary.  Then,  again,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  labour  in  England  at  26s.  per  week  of  52  hours 
is  met  by  labour  in  Austria  at  13s.  per  week  of  72 
hours.  The  plant  required  is  very  great,  and  the 
manufacture  would  only  be  warranted  if,  leaving  the 
necessary  capital  out  of  the  question,  timber,  labour, 
and  transportation  could  be  secured  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  on  the  Continent. 


Markets. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  trade  the  output  was  dis- 
posed of  by  manufacturers  sending  out  their  carts  or 
rans,  and  buyers  rarely  came  into  High  Wycombe. 
Now,  however,  the  trade  is  executed  (A)  by  manu- 
facturers’ travellers;  (B)  by  means  of  showrooms  in 
London  ; and  (C)  by  retailers  visiting  High  Wycombe. 
With  the  exception  of  Russia,  every  European 
country  lias  dealings  with  Buckinghamshire.  So  also 
have  America,  Canada.  South  America,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  latterly  South  Africa  has  been 


opened  up.  Office  chairs,  which  formerly  were  looked  section  e. 
upon  as  an  American  product,  are  now  being  turned  > — 
out  in  High  Wycombe,  and  have  a ready  sale.  Appendix -8 

The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  countries  will 
show  how  extended  is  the  area  of  business.  The  re- 
sults achieved  are  attributed  to  the  high  pitch  of 
excellence  at  which  those  occupied  in  the  industry 
have  arrived.  This  excellence  is  not  confined  to 
manufacture  only,  but  is  furthered  by  the  inventive 
genius  whereby  new  tools  and  appliances  are  being 
regularly  availed  of  and  are  largely  manufactured  in 
High  Wycombe. 


Relationship  of  Timber  Culture  to  Manufacture. 

According  to  the  statements  made  to  me  by  some  of 
the  large  agents  in  the  county  the  commercial  value 
of  the  beech  woods  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  de- 
mand of  manufacturers.  Beech,  as  is  well  known,  is 
self -seeding,  and  natural  reproduction  takes  place, 
although  I did  see  an  area  which  had  been  sown 
with  masts.  Trees  grow  very  close  and,  excepting  those 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  have  clean,  straight  stems. 
It  is  the  thinnings  and  trees  of  about  30  to  50  years’ 
growth  which  are  worked  up  by  wood  turners  in  the 
woods,  the  larger  trees  of  90  and  100  years  going  to 
the  factory  to  be  sawn  into  planks.  I noticed  in 
several  districts  that  where  plantations  have  been 
formed  larch,  with  a sprinkling  of  ash,  has  been 
principally  selected. 

While  the  cost  of  transit  must  naturally  reduce  the 
price  to  the  buyer,  I ascertained  that  quantities-  come 
in  to  High  Wycombe  from  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  occasion- 
ally Ireland. 

The  general  demand  for  beech  is,  if  anything,  on 
the  decrease,  with  the  exception  of  large  trees,  as 
manufacturers  are  no  longer  restricted  to  one  kind  of 
wood,  and  the  nature  of  the  output  governed  by  de- 
mand is  such  that  mahogany,  satin  wood,  etc.,  must 
be  obtained. 

When  selling,  public  auction  is  the  system  in 
general  vogue,  but  sale  by  private  treaty  is  sometimes 
resorted  to.  Felling  in  one  district  is  done  by  the 
grower  and  in  another  by  the  buyer. 

At  one  auction  sale  which  took  place  in  December 
last,  550  loads  of  40  cubic  feet  of  utilisable  timber  to 
the  load  were  offered.  The  lots  were  sold  standing, 
•and  included  lop  and  top  ; the  price  realised  ranged 
from  21s.  to  38s.  per  load,  according  to  the  growth  of 
timber,  and  the  majority  has  to  be  out  by  Christmas, 


Workers  in  the  Woods. 

These  are  very  much  on  the  decrease,  and  according 
to  the  Census  of  1901  there  were  at  that  jieriod  only 
331  wood  turners,  of  whom  five  were  women,  and  424 
sawyers  in  the  county,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  by  the 
head  of  a camp  that  it  is  getting  more  difficult  to 
secure  boys  for  the  trade.  The  decline  in  this  class 
of  work  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  turnery  which  comes  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Canada  is  much  cheaper. 

The  people  so  occupied  reside  in  the  small  villages 
in  the  Chiltern  Hills.  They  buy  a number  of  trees, 
pitch  their  oamp,  working  tlrroughout  the  day  and 
returning  home  at  night.  Such  a camp  I visited  in 
the  Hampden  district.  It  comprised  three  shelters 
formed  of  rough  uprights,  with  roof  and  sides  made 
of  hurdles  interlaced  with  straw.  One  of  these  con- 
tained a primitive  lathe.  The  workers  consisted  of 
a father,  66  years  of  age,  who  commenced  the  trade 
55  years  ago  at  Is.  6 d.  per  week,  and  two  sons,  who  in 
turn  do  the  splitting,  shaping  and  turning  of  chair 
legs  and  stretchers.  Work  is  carried  on  in  all 
weathers  from  about  7 a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.,  with  two 
hours  off,  except  in  the  short  days,  when  it  commences 
after  daylight  and  ceases  at  dusk.'  In  this  distinct, 
so  I am  informed,  there  will  be  eight  to  ten  camps 
established  during  the  year,  the  camp  usually  con- 
sisting of  two  men  and  a boy,  or  two  men. 

Generally  a boy  begins  at  no  wage,  and  gradually 
becomes  a turner  after  passing  through  billeting, 
splitting  and  shaving.  A good  steady,  expert  man 
can  earn  3s.  per  day. 

An  experienced  turner  states  that  on  a rough 
average  40  cubic  feet  will  yield  six  gross  of  legs, 
which  works  out  from  21  to  22  legs  per  cubic  foot. 
This  may  appear  high,  but  the  cubic  foot  of  a turner 
is  a veiy  ample  one,  as  he  gets  all  sorts  thrown  in. 
To  begin  with,  in  “lengthening”  the  tree  the  yard 
„ 3 H 
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is  counted  as  about  38  inches,  and  when  measui 
ing,  all  tractions  of  a half  cubic  foot  aire  given  in  for 
trees  of  up  to  ten  cubic  feet ; while  :for  larger  trees  all 
fractions  of  a cubic  foot  are  given  in.  Besides  the 
aforenamed  yield  there  are  the  shavings,  chips,  etc. 
It  takes  one  hour  approximately  to  completely  turn 
out  one  dozen  legs,  the  payment  therefor  being  4d.  per 
dozen,  while  for  stretchers  2d.  per  dozen  can  lie 
realised.  The  waste  is  split  up,  stacked,  and  sold  at 
3s.  a cubic  yard.  The  choppings  fetch  3 d.  per  bag, 
and  are  sold  to  men  who  retail  at  6 d.  Finally, 
the  shavings  are  cleared  at  about  1 £d.  per  bag. 
After  felling  it  takes  about  18  months  for  a camp  to 
work  up  the  timber,  which  consists  mainly  of  trees 
1 ft.  in  diameter,  maximum,  such  diameter  being 
estimated  at  4£  feet  from  the  ground. 

Some  such  workers  have  regular  customers  for  their 
wares,  namely,  a manufacturer  in  the  town,  while 
others  will  work  up  a load  and  hawk  their  output. 
Legs  and  stretchers  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  the 
wood  than  those  turned  out  in  the  factory,  the  reason 
being  that  factory  wages  are  quite  double  what  the 
woodman  is  content  with.  Further,  in  the  factory 
the  wood  is  sawn,  as  factory  workers  cannot  or  will 
not  split,  and  sawing  does  not  make  the  most  of  the 
timber.  Again,  the  woodman  sells  his  waste  materials 
as  already  mentioned1  (these  in  factories  iare  almost 
worthless),  and  makes  nearly  as  much  out  of  the 
waste  products  as  he  earns.  Finally,  most  factory 
turners  are  “all-round”  men,  and:  they  are  little 
quicker  on  the  power  lathe  than  the  woodman  is  on 
the  primitive  one,  the  power  turners  being  paid  8 d. 
per  hour. 

The  complete  outfit  for  a camp  in  tools  costs  about 
£5,  unless  a wheel  is  used  instead  of  a pole  for  the 
lathe,  when  £7  should  be  estimated.  TJiis  is  the  only 
branch  in  which  competition  is  possible  with  a fac- 
tory, thus,  a good  “ adzer  ” or  “bottomer”  working 
in  the  woods  can  earn  6 d.  per  hour,  but  in  order  to  do 
so  would  require  to  turn  out  eight  seats  in  the  hour. 
Against  him  there  is  the  machine  which,  with  one 
man  to  tend  it,  can  make  four  dozen  seats  per  hour, 
earning  3 s.  in  that  period,  and  further,  the  machine 
work  is  superior  in  finish  to  the  hand-made  article. 


Carnage. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
output  is  transported  by  road.  Such,  I have  ascer- 
tained, is  not  the  case.  It  is  estimated  that  150  loads 
per  week  are  so  treated,  which  is  about  10  per  cent,  of 
what  leaves  High  Wycombe.  The  distance  to  London 
by  i-oad  to  the  Marble  Arch  is  29  miles,  rail  being 
slightly  more,  and  the  cost  is  the  same  by  either 
method,  namely,  £1  per  ton.  Transit  by  road  necessi- 
tates less  handling,  as  the  timber  is  transferred  only 
from  factory  to  cart  and  from  cart  to  warehouse  or 
showrooms,  whereas  in  the  case  of  rail  there  is  the 
addition  of  cart  to  goods  wagon,  and  vice  versa  at  the 
ether  end.  Cartage  by  road  is  principally  confined  to 
London  traffic.  The  railway  company  have  a gantry 
worked  by  electricity  capable  of  lifting  10  tons,  and 
serving  two  sidings,  which  afford  standing  for  fifty 
trucks  of  timber,  the  siinging  and  lifting  being  done 
by  the  company’s  servants.  While  there  is  invariably 
an  ample  supply  of  wagons  for  the  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  usual  for  manufacturers  to  give  twenty- 
four  hours’  notice  of  requirements. 

Conclusion. 

I have  endeavoured  to  give  concisely  the  principal 
points  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  world’s  seat  of  the 
chair  industry.  The  trade  based  in  the  first  instance 
on  local  supplies  has  grown  to  be  one  which,  owing 
to  variety  of  demand,  would,  notwithstanding  avail- 
able material,  have  remained  stationary  or  disappeared 
had  not  enterprise  been  shown.  The  variety  of  de- 
mand necessitates  the  utilisation  of  materials  which 
can  only  be  obtained  from  elsewhere,  and  in  this 
statement,  not  only  a great  variety  of  woods  unpro- 
curable from  British  growers,  but  also  leathers  and 
stuffs  for  upholstery,  mountings,  etc.,  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  industry  arising  out  of  the  existence  of  the 
forests  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  is  the  result  of  several 
generations  concentrating  all  their  attention  thereon. 
It  has  been  specialised  owing  to  the  gradual  growth 
and  perfectitude  of  technical  knowledge  relating  there- 
to. 

W.  T.  Macartney-Filgate. 


Note  by  Secretary. — The  following  summary  of  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
British  Forestry  (1902)  by  A.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  Land 
Agent  and  Surveyor,  may  be  useful  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  Report : — 

Mr.  Vernon  has  been  extensively  concerned  in 
planting,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  where  he  has  several  thousand  acres  of 
woods  or  more  under  his  charge.  In  this  district 
beech  woods  are  a valuable  source  of  revenue  and  the 
soil  and  climate  especially  favour  their  growth. 
Beech  succeeds  best  when  it  is  self-grown,  and  beech 
woods  require  special  treatment  for  success.  The 
beech  woods  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  are  almost  entirely 
propagated  by  the  process  of  natural  regeneration, 
which  is  helped  by  removing  the  undergrowth  and 
providing  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Very  little 
is  spent  on  fencing,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  down  rabbits.  The  cost  of  this  is  simply  what 
it  costs  to  kill  them.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  kept  out, 
also  pigs. 


The  woods  are  generally  cut  on  the  selection  system, 
and  not  by  clear  cutting.  They  differ  very  much  in 
productive  capacity,  according  to  situation,  soil,  and 
management,  so  that  no  exact  rotation  can  be  adhered 
to.  There  is  a tendency  to  cut  the  timber  too  small. 
The  management,  with  a view  to  cheapness,  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  carried  out  in  a manner  that  admits 
of  improvement.  The  acreage  of  the  beech  woods  in 
the  Chiltern  Hills  is,  roughly,  20,000  acres  or  more. 


align  yi  ycombe  is  the  centre  of  the  chair  indust 
in  the  district.  This  was  primarily  due  to  the  fa 
that  High  Wycombe  was  nearest  to  the  raw  antic 
the  beech  wood,  so  that  if  woods  were  created  in  otli 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
similar  industry  might  be  developed  in  these  placi 
But  in  the  last  100  years  during  which  the  ch; 
industry  at  High  Wycombe  has  been  growing  up  t 
material  has  changed,  and  the  proportion  of  hon 
grown  wood  now  used  is  entirely  altered.  Instead 
wholly  using  beech  the  industry  now  does  not  consul 
ten  per  cent,  of  local  material  for  all  the  cha 


turned  out  at  High  Wycombe.  Over  £100,000  worth 
of  timber  is  imported,  and  certainly  not  twenty  per 
cent,  of  home-grown  timber  is  used  in  the  Wycombe 
chair  trade  from  the  whole  of  England.  At  the  same 
time  practically  all  the  beech  grown  on  the  20,000 
acres  of  woods  in  the  Chiltern  Hills  goes  to  High 
Wycombe.  The  value  of  this  annual  produce  is  only 
£20,000  out  of  the  total  of  £100,000  worth  of  timber 
used  by  the  industry.  The  area  under  woods  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills  might  be  largely  increased  with 
profit.  The  bulk  of  the  imported  wood  is  Canadian 
and  American  birch,  very  like  beech  in  fibre.  It 
comes  into  Wycombe  in  planks  of  convenient  sizes  at 
less  cost  than  people  pay  for  the  actual  home-grown 
beech.  Other  kinds  of  wood  are  used.  A recent  trade 
has  sprung  up  there  by  which  £500  or  £1,000  worth  a 
week  of  chair  parts  are  being  sent  over  ready  to  make 
into  chairs  from  Canada,  also  some  from  Stockholm 
and  Sweden.  Two  firms  have  started  in  the  district 
to  sell  the  parts  which  are  sent  over  for  conversion 
into  chairs.  The  value  of  the  imported  chair  parts 
amounted  to  £500  a week  in  1899  or  1900,  and  in  1902 
to  over  £1,000  a week.  This  has  not,  however,  affected 
the  price  of  the  home-grown  beech  owing  to  the  large 
competition  at  public  auctions  and  to  good  trade. 
Mahogany,  satinwood,  and  rosewood  are  also  used  to  a 
smaller  extent  in  the  district  for  high-priced  chairs. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  a beech  wood  supplying 
the  timber  trade  would  be  worth  from  £60  to  £100 
per  acre.  One  wood,  however,  representing  something 
like  2,000  cubic  feet  per  acre  was  found  to  be  wortli 
£200  upon  the  soil.  The  actual  beech  wood  output 
may  run  to  50  or  60  feet  per  acre  per  annum.  Every 
100  acres  ought  to  have  a woodman,  and  the  working 
up  of  the  material  in  the  factory  must  maintain  a 
large  increase.  In  the  case  of  the  Hughenden  Woods 
the  gross  income  for  the  last  twenty  yeans  was 
£2  Is.  10d.,  the  annual  net  income  averaged  28s.  per 
acre,  and  the  land  on  the  Hughenden  Estate  is  not 
worth  10s.  per  acre  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
gross  income  varies  from  15s.  in  the  worst  woods  to 
over  £2  in  the  best-managed  wood,  and  the  price  of 
beech  varies  from  8 d.  a cube  to  about  2s.,  or  an  aver- 
age of  Is.  to  Is.  3d: 
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APPENDIX  64. 

Statement  on  the  Utilisation  of  Existing  Resources  of  Timber. 

(Put  in  by  James  Fogarty,  Esq.,  Technical  Instructor,  County  Boscommon.) 


Section  E. 
Appendix  64 


Courthouse, 

Roscommon, 

10 th  October,  1907. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  had  considerable  experience  of  the  practical 
working  of  fancy  timber  I believe  that  if  the  matter 
were  placed  before  the  timber  merchants  of  Ireland 
in  the  proper  way  that  they  could  be  induced  to  cut 
and  season  timber  suitable  for  general  woodworking, 
which  timber  they  now  export  in  the  green  state. 
The  buyers  across  Channel  are  a guarantee  of  the 
high  quality  of  Irish  material. 


Some  of  the  Timbers  exported. 

Beech  is  sent  across  in  large  quantities  to  piano- 
forte manufacturers  (Broadwood’s  for  one),  who  re- 
quire first-class  stuff,  as  their  goods  are  in  great 
repute  all  the  world  over  for  their  stability.  Beech 
bobbins  (in  a partially  prepared  condition)  for  cot- 
ton mills  are  also  sent  out  by  the  ton  from  one  mill 
alone.  Lags  and  green  stuff  for  chair-frame  making 
is  exported  to  High  Wycombe. 

Oak. — This  timber  is  purchased  by  the  English 
railway  shops  for  the  purpose  of  building  wagon 
frames.  I need  hardly  mention  that  timber  of  first- 
class  quality  is  a necessity  for  this  work. 

Ash. — Exported  in  large  quantities  in  a green  state, 
also  partially  prepared  for  cart  shafts,  felloes,  gym- 
nastic appliances,  spade  and  brush  handles,  etc. 


Sycamore. — This  is  a beautiful  quality  of  timber, 
possessing  all  that  is  required  for  a first-class  cabinet- 
maker’s wood,  and  is  exported  green  and  par  daily 
prepared  for  carving  and  fretwood.  Bog  oak  articles 
are  carved  out  of  this  timber  in  Birmingham,  I 
believe,  which  are  sent  back  to  this  country  and  sold 
to  innocent  ( ?)  tourists. 

Walnut. — This  timber  is  not  very  common  in  Ire- 
land, but  when  cut  is  of  good  quality,  splendid 
figure,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  best  Italian 
walnut.  Exported  green  and  used  in  cabinet- 
making. 

Spanish  Chestnut. — Exported  to  England  for  fascia 
boards,  coffin-making  and  other  purposes,  where  a 
wide,  flashy  board  with  open  grain  is  suitable. 
Owing  to  its  resemblance  to  oak  it  is  sometimes  sold 
by  unscrupulous  merchants  as  that  timber ; in  fact 
I have  heard  (but,  of  course,  have  no  means  of 
proving  same)  that  it  was  used  for  the  famous 
Hammer  Beam  Roof  of  Westminster  Hall  and  by 
Grinling  Gibbons  for  his  (oak)  carvings  owing  to  the 
ease  of  working  same.  For  fencing  it  stands  the 
weather  better  and  lasts  longer  than  oak. 

Elm. — This  timber  is  also  exported  in  the  green 
state  for  piles,  coffin-making  and  boat-building. 

Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  etc.,  are  exported  in 
large  quantities,  green  and  of  good  quality. 

Lime.—  Also  of  good  quality,  free  from  defects  and 
suitable  for  interior  work  and  as  a base  for  veneering. 


Having  roughly  sketched  the  most  important  of  the 
timbers  I may  say  that  when  appointed  to  Athlone 
made  special  inquiries  and  found  that  a piece  of 
seasoned  Irish  timber  could  not  be  procured  in  Ire- 
{a ^d-  With  some  trouble  a timber  merchant  was 
inauced  to  cut  and  stock  same  on  my  personal  guar- 
antee that  all  he  prepared  would  be  purchased.  This 
as  now  been  used  up  and  I am  compelled  to  do 
me  same  work  over  again.  The  matter  was  referred 
m me  nt  the  Department’s  courses  in  Dublin  and 
ti,  ; y , the  teachers  desire  to  use  these  timbers  for 
ririf  F/fsses.  If  the  Department  or  the  County 
ommittees  will  a* preach  a suitable  sawj-er,  who  cuts 


well,  I believe  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ensuring  that  next  session  there  would  be  a supply 
of  Irish  timber  admirably  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
the  various  classes  of  manual  instruction  in  this 
country.  This  may  be  a small  matter,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would-  have  great  weight  in  the 
opinions  of  the  people  and  bring  clearly  before  them 
in  the  best  possible  manner  the  special  value  of  these 
timbers ; induce  them  to  use  same  when  necessary, 
and  keep  up  the  supply  by  judicious  replanting.  The 
part  of  Roscommon,  where  classes  are  being  held  at 
present,  is  very  bleak  and  desolate.  One  or  two  far- 
mers have  trees  planted  round  their  homesteads, 
which  are  few  and  far  between,  but  the  majority 
don’t  bother  about  such  petty  trifles. 

One  evening  the  Agricultural  Instructor  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  as  advertised,  and  as  the  far- 
mers of  the  district  had  assembled  I agreed  to  speak 
to  them  instead.  During  the  course  of  my  lecture 
I referred  to  re-afforestation.  The  few  words  said 
upon  this  subject  caused  some  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  conversation  with  them  afterwards 
I carefully  fanned  the  flame,  with  the  result  that  an 
Arbor  Day  was  arranged  for  the  18th  March,  and 
2,600  forest  trees  were  planted  on  that  day  by  the 
members  of  the  class  at  their  own  expense.  I took 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  each  child  at  the  local 
National  School  iwith  a forest  tree,  which  they 
planted.  This  cost  me  the  small  sum  of  two  shillings, 
and  the  day  is  now  to  be  observed  annually,  a society 
having  been  formed  for  this  purpose.  By  this  co- 
operation of  the  schemes  considerable  benefit  has 
accrued  to  the  district  and  the  farmers  recognise  the 
value  of  tree-planting. 

Suggestions. — I would  suggest  that  a small  sum 
should  be  set  apart  to  subsidise  a scheme  of  re- 
planting by  the  farmers  themselves  instead  of  the 
acquisition  of  large  areas  of  land.  The  people  them- 
selves will  then  have  an  interest  in  the  trees  and  care 
for  them  during  their  youth  under  proper  super- 
vision, extending  the  area  under  timber  if  required. 

When  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  purchase  land  for  division  among 
tenants  they  should  have  the  power  of  making  plan- 
tations and  extend  the  payment  for  same  over  a 
period  of  years.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a large 
farm  here  (Runnabacken)  which  has  just  been 
divided,  it  is  absolutely  treeless,  and  there  is  an 
ideal  place  where  a shelter  belt  is  a necessity.  The 
tenants,  I am  sure,  would  be  glad  if  trees  were 
planted,  but  I don’t  think  that  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners have  power  to  expend  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  tenants  have  to  build  houses  and  buy 
stock  and  have  no  ready  money  for  tree-planting 
Some  farmers  in  my  district,  on  the  De  Freyne 
Estate,  approached  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  lend  money  for  planting,  but  their  reply  is  the 
oa  mo  atj  that  of  the  Estates  Commissioners.  This 


o doubt  that  if  it  were, 


should  be  altered,  and  I have  n 
lasting  good  would  result. 

I will  be  glad  to  show  the  Commissioners  some  good 
specimens  of  converted  Irish  timber  which  I have  in 
my  possession,  and  give  statistics,  if  I can  obtain 
same,  of  timber  exported  from  this  district.  The 
time  was  too  short  in  which  to  prepare  a proper 
paper  on  this  matter  and  I will,  if  required,  give 
further  particulars  before  the  Commissioners  at  a 
convenient  date. 


I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

. James  Fogarty, 

lechnical  Instructor,  Co.  Boscommon. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I have  made  inquiries 
and  have  been  informed  that  the  -existing  timber  at 
the  present  rate  of  conversion  will  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  twenty  years.  Replanting,  therefore,  must  be 
carried  out  without  any  loss  of  time. 


3 H 2 
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APPENDIX  65. 


Memorandum  on  the  Willow-growing  Industry. 


(Put  in  by  II.  Hplohan,  Esq.,  representing  the  Dublin  Industrial  Development  Association.) 


Willow  Growing  Industry. 

1.  Particulars  of  growth,  cost  of  production,  and 
profits  in  the  raw  and  prepared  state. 

Acreage. 

2.  Any  acreage  can  he  grown  with  exceptional 
profit,  as  will  be  shown.  The  demand  foT  the  pre- 
pared willows,  which  require  to  be  boiled  and  peeled, 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  they  are  far  more  profit- 
able than  the  unprepared  willows.  At  this  moment 
the  market  price  in  New  York  is  ten  cents,  per  lb.,  or 
about  £45  per  ton,  which  averages  100  bundles,  and 
brings  in  this  market  about  4s.  a bundle,  which 
proves  an  export  trade  would  be  very  profitable. 
Details  are  shown  per  acre,  so  that  a more  accurate 
idea  of  profit  may  be  available  for  reference. 


Dividing  the  Amounts. 


10.  Dividing  the  amounts  charged  to  capital 
account  by  twenty-one  (see  items  6 and  7),  the  annual 
cost  of  that  sum  would  be  somewhat  about  the  figures 
shown  here. 


11.  Preparing  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing, £15, 

Willow  slips,  say,  245,000,  at  10s. 

per  1,000,  £72  10s.,  ... 

Man’s  wages  for  keeping  willows 

clean  and  caring  same, 

Estimated  rent, 

Man’s  wages  for  cutting  down 

willows  when  grown, 


0 14  4 

3 9 1 

10  0 0 
5 0 0 

12  10  0 


This  shows  the  annual  cost  £31  13  5 


Planting. 

3.  Willows  can  be  grown  to  best  advantage  on 
waste  moist  land  or  otherwise  unsuited  for  farming 
purposes. 

Cost  and  Profit. 

4.  To  show  outlay  and  profit  on  the  raw  and  the 
prepared  willows,  let  us  assume  a small  plot  of  five 
acres  is  being  planted. 

Time  and  Dost  of  Preparation. 

5.  Willows  require  about  twenty-four  months’ 
growth  before  the  first  cutting  off  the  rods  from  the 
plants,  which  produce  a crop  annually.  The 
ground  for  same  must  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
and  all  weeds  and  other  growth  removed,  but  when 
this  is  done,  it  only  needs  to  be  kept  clean  of  all 
weeds,  grass,  etc.,  until  the  plants  should  be  re- 
newed, but  as  this  does  not  require  to  be  done  for 
twenty-one  years,  this  cost  may  be  put  to  capital 
account  or  divided  over  that  term,  as  may  be  thought 
desirable,  as  will  be  seen  in  paragraphs  10  and  11. 

Cost  of  Preparing  Ground  for-  Planting. 

£ s.  d. 

6.  Is  estimated  to  be  about  £15,  but 
need  not  be  done  again  for  twenty-one 

years.  Total  to  capital  account,  ...  15  0 0 

Cost  of  Willow  Plaints. 

7.  To  plant  one  acre  in  willows  requires  28,980 
willow  slips,  as  each  plant  must  be  12  inches  by 
18  inches  apart,  the  cost  10s.  per  1,000,  £14  10s.,  or 
for  five  acres,  £72  10s. ; but  as  they  do  not  need  to  be 
again  planted  for  twenty-one  years,  the  cost  may 
be  put  to  capital  account ; the  reason  of  this  is  the 
rods  are  so  cut  as  to  leave  the  plants  in  the  ground, 
which  do  not  exhaust  their  growing  power  for  that 
period,  giving  meanwhile  an  annual  crop. 

Annual  Outlay. 

£ s.  d. 

8.  Labour,  keeping  the  five  acres 

willows  free  from  grass,  etc.,  so  as  to 
allow  the  plants  full  scope  for  growing, 
as  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  absorb 
the  moisture  necessary  for  the  willows, 
estimated  cost,  ...  ...  10  0 0 

9.  Rental  of  each  plot  of  five  acres 
estimated  waste  land  could  be  secured 

at  nominal  figures,  ...  ...  ...  5 0 0 

£15  0 0 


Average  Produce  and  Profit  on  Five 
Acres  of  Unprepared  Willows. 

12.  The  average  number  of  48-in. 
bolts  (trade  term)  from  five  acres  is 
1,400  bundles,  and  if  sold  in  the  brown 
unpeeled  state  bring  in  the  market  Is. 
per  bundle,  ...  ...  •••  70  0 0 

Deduct  cost  of  production,  as  .above,  ...  31  13  5 


Showing  a profit  of  ...  £38  6 7 

Showing  Expenditure  and  Profit  on 
Prepared  Willows. 

13.  To  make  willows  ready  for  the 
manufacturing  of  wicker  furniture  and 
basket  work  of  every  description,  the  fol- 
lowing plant  is  necessary,  but,  as  it  will 
last  for  a long  period,  it  may  be 
placed  to  capital  account,  boiler,  and 
plant  fittings,  etc.,  ...  ...  90  0 0 


Necessary  Annual  Outlay  Preparing 
Willows. 


14.  Fuel  to  boil  1,400  bundles  of 

willows,  ...  ...  ...  600 

Man’s  time  attending  boiler  for 

five  weeks,  ...  ...  5 10  0 

Women  and  children  peeling  wil- 
lows, 1,400  bundles  at  5£d.  per 
bundle,  ...  ...  ...  32  1 8 

Man’s  time  tying  willows  for 
■market,  ...  ...  ...  8 16  0 


£51  6 8 

Add  cost  of  item  11  ...  31  13  5 

Total  cost,  £83  0 1 


Present  Market  Pi-ice  of  Prepared  Willows. 


15.  Five  acres  yield  1,400  bundles, 
price  4s.  per  bundle, 

Deduct  all  costs  as  shown  above, 


280  0 0 
83  0 1 


Which  shows  profit  on  prepared 

willows,  ...  £196  19  11 


N.B.— The  amounts  of  paragraphs  No.  6,  £15,  and 
No.  7,  £72  10s.,  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account,  but  are  divided  over  twenty-one  years  in 
order  to  show  the  actual  annual  cost  of  growing  an 
preparing  the  willows;  consequently  hut  £90  remain 
chargeable  in  the  foregoing  calculations  to  capita 


account. 
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APPENDICES— SECTION  E- 

APPBND1X 


Documents  relating  to  the  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  County- 
Councils  held  hy  the  Committee  on  2nd  January,  1908, 


APPENDIX  66. 

Letter  from  the  Committee  inviting  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Connty  Councils  to  a 
Conference  in  Dublin. 


Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
Offices — 18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin,  21st  December,  1907. 


Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partmental Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  to  inform 
you  that  the  Committee,  having  had  before  them 
certain  proposals  for  associating  Irish  County  Councils 
with  the  working  of  a scheme  of  afforestation,  desire 
to  invite  you  to  a Conference  to  be  held  in  Dublin  on 
2nd  proximo  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  fol- 
lowing matters : 

Before  recommending  any  scheme  requiring  the  par- 
ticipation of  County  Councils  the  Committee  wish  to 
have  an  assurance  that  a scheme  of  this  kind  would 
be  such  as  to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation of  County  Councils  generally.  The  pro- 
posals above  referred  to  do  not  contemplate  that 
County  Councils  should  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibilities concerning  any  extensive  scheme  of  affores- 
tation. The  acquisition  for  public  purposes  of  large 
woods  and  of  large  areas  suitable  for  forestry  through- 
?ut*he  country  should,  it  is  suggested,  be  undertaken 
oy  the  Central  Authority,  which  would  be  provided 
™th  the  necessary  funds  and  would  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  these  large  areas.  Apart 
irom  this  work,  however,  the  question  of  the  custody 
ana  preservation  of  numerous  smaller  woods  which, 
being  isolated  from  the  larger  areas  and  from  each 
other,  could  not  for  various  reasons  be  economically 
managed  by  the  Central  Authority,  has  to  be  dealt 
A has  been  suggested  that  in  this  matter 

e County  Councils  could  render  valuable  assistance. 
r'rlvK  W0?ds,of  *his  hind  are,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
owneZ+L  -i  ln  many  cases  Preserved  by  private 
tbe  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  indi- 
ces that  m several  instances,  more  especially  on 
,hz!  c?m,lng  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Pur- 
nase  Acts  woods  which,  in  the  interests  of  the 


locality  should  be  preserved,  will  be  entirely  felled 
unless  they  are  acquired  by  some  public  Authority. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  that  such  of  these 
smaller  woods  in  each  county  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  preserve  for  public  purposes  should  be  acquired  and 
transferred  on  terms  to  the  County  Council,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  their  supervision  and  upkeep. 
To  enable  the  County  Council  the  better  to  discharge 
this  duty,  they  would  be  assisted  with  expert  advice 
and  inspection  by  the  Central  Authority,  The  revenue 
of  such  woods  would  accrue  to  the  County  Council, 
who  would  meet  the  expenses  of  maintenance  by 
levying  a small  rate. 

It  is  furthermore  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the 
acquisition  of  woodlands,  small  areas  suitable  for 
planting  with  trees  might  be  acquired  and  transferred 
to  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time  as  might  be 
advisable  on  similar  conditions. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  each  County 
Council  are  invited  to  attend  the  above-mentioned 
Conference,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  subsequently 
special  meetings  of  the  different  County  Councils 
would  be  summoned,  at  which  the  proposals  agreed  to 
at  the  Conference  would  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  County  Councils. 

I am  to  add  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
ynH  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  be  present  at 
the  Conference.  Your  expenses  in  coming  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Committee  at 
the  rates  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  memorandum.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
< ai]i.eaj  . whether  it  will  be  convenient  for  you 
to  attend.  A notification  as  to  the  exact  place  of 
meeting  can  be  sent  to  you  at  a later  date. 
enclosed7  °f  ^ Minute  aPPointing  the  Committee  is 
I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Denis  J.  M‘Grath, 

Secretary. 
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Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish  County  Councils. 


•SEcnon 

appendix 


Forest rv' 6 invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Irish 
DenaZ.???1^.  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
for  lZ  n of  -Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
ChamZ  ’f  aT  C?nf!,rence  of  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Thursri-iv  o a rlsi  County  Councils  took  place  on 
heinstei-7W2nd  J^u,a,1’y'  1908>  in  the  Reception  Room, 
pose  £ £S6’  Dublm’  Which  was  lenfc  for  the  Pur- 
Dublijf  Society  eirniSS1°n  °f  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Committee  ™ t ^ Jphairman  of  the  Departmental 
ttee  on  Insh  Forestry,  presided. 

other  mmbers  of  the  Committee  present  were  : — 


The  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  County  Coun- 
cils present  were:  — 

Co .Carlow— Mr  P.  Kinsella,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman; 
Go.  Cavan — Mi.  Patrick  M ‘Manus,  j.p.,  Chairman  ; 
Go.  Clare— Mr.  James  O’Regan,  j.p.,  Chairman; 
Co.  Cork — Mr.  William  M ‘Donald,  j.p.,  Chairman 
Mr-  C.  O’Callaghan,  Vice-Chairman;  Co.  Donegal — 
Mr.  William  Gallagher,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman Co, 
Down — Col.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  d.l.  Vicr- 
Ghairman ; Co.  Dublin — Mr.  P.  J.  O’Neill  j p 
Chairman ; Co.  Fermanagh— Mr.  E.  M.  Arc’hdale! 
hl,  Vice-Chairman;  Co.  Galway— Mr.  John  c! 
MacDonnell,  Vice-Chairman  ; Go.  Kerry— Mr.  M J 
Nolan,  j p.,  Vice-Chairman  ; Co.  Kildare— Mr 
btephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.,  Chairman;  Mr.  M.  J 
Minch,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman ; King’s  Co. — Mr! 
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Henry  Egan,  j.p.,  Chairman;  Co.  Longford— Mr. 
John  Phillips,  j.p.,  Chairman;  Mr.  T.  Delany, 
Vice-Chairman;  Co.  Louth— Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne,  j.p., 
Vice-Chairman  ; Co.  Mayo — Mr.  Conor  O'Kelly,  j.p., 
m.p.,  Chairman;  Co.  Meath— Mr.  John  Sweetman, 
j.p.,  Chairman  ; Mr.  Edward  Kelly,  Vice-Chairman  ; 
Co.  Monaghan — Mr.  Patrick  Duffy,  Vice-Chairman ; 
Co.  Roscommon — Mr.  John  Fitzgifibon,  j.p.,  Chair- 
man ; Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly,  Vice-Chairman ; Co.  Tip- 
perary ( N.R .) — Mr.  Patrick  Fogarty,  Vice-Chair- 
man ; Co.  Tyrone — Mr.  J.  B.  Gunning  Moore,  d.l., 
Chairman  ; Mr.  George  Murnaghan,  j.p.,  m.p.,  Vice- 
Chairman  ; Co.  Waterford — Mr.  Patrick  O’Gorman, 
j.p.,  Chairman ; Co.  Westmeath — Mr.  Robert  Downes, 
j.p.,  Chairman ; Mr.  A.  Moore,  Vice-Chairman  ; Co. 
Wexford — Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman ; 
Co.  Wicklow — Mr.  E.  P.  O’Kelly,  j.p.,  Chairman  ; 
Mr.  M.  Byrne,  j.p.,  Vice-Chairman. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  f.h.a.s.,  Forestry  Expert  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Denis  J. 
M'Grath,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  were  also  pre- 
sent. 


Letters  regretting  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
■Conference  were  received  from  the  following  Chair- 
men and  Vice-Chairmen,  most  of  whom  at  the  same 
time  intimated  that  the  object  for  which  the  Con- 
ference was  held  would  receive  their  support: 

Co.  Antrim — Mr.  G.  M'Fermn,  j.p.,  Vice-Chair- 
man ; Co.  Armagh — Mir.  R.  G.  M'Crum,  Chairman ; 
Co.  Can-low — Mr.  W.  M‘M.  Kamnagh,  Chairman ; 
Co.  Cavan — Mr.  T.  P.  M'Kenma,  Vice-Chairman ; 
Co.  Down — Right  Hon.  T.  Andrews,  p.c.,  d.l.,  Chair- 
man ; Co.  Fermanagh — Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Erne, 
Chairman ; Co.  Galwan y — Mr.  J.  A.  Glynn,  b.a., 
Chairman ; Co.  Limerick,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gubbins, 
Chairman ; Co.  Londonderry — Mr.  J.  Jackson  Clark, 
Chairman ; Co.  Londonderry — Mi-.  J.  E.  O’Neill, 
Vice-Chairman ; Co.  Louth — Mr.  Peter  Hughes, 
Chairman ; Co.  Queen’s — Mr.  J.  Byrne,  j.p., 
Vice-Chairman ; Co.  Tipperary,  Nth. — Mr.  T.  Cor- 
coran, j.p.,  Chairman  ; Co.  Tipperary,  8th. — Mr.  J. 
E.  Grubb,  Chairman ; Co.  Tippen-ary,  8th. — Mr.  J. 
M'Quish,  Vice-Chairman  ; Co.  Waterford— Mr.  M. 
J.  Murphy,  Vice-Chairman. 


The  Chairman  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference for  attending  in  such  large  numbers,  said  they 
were  met  for  a two-fold  purpose.  The  first  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  representatives  of  the  County 
Councils  regarded  the  question  of  afforestation  as  one 
of  urgent  public  importance  in  Ireland,  and,  secondly, 
to  consider  what  part  the  County  Councils  themselves 
could  take  in  assisting  any  scheme  of  afforestation 
which  might  be  undertaken.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  take  up  much  time  in  discussing  the 
first  of  those  two  questions.  He  was  prepared— iand 
he  thought  with  very  good  reason — to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  as 
represented  at  that  Conference,  was  practically 
unanimous  in  concluding  that  it  was  a matter  of 
urgent  public  importance  that  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  forest  areas  of  the  country,  and  developing 
that  great  National  asset,  should  be  taken  up  at 
once.  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  common  knowledge 
that  the  woodlands  of  the  country  were  now 
being  denuded  without  any  palpable  effort  being  made 
to  replace  them  by  replanting.  One  of  the  salient 
facts  with  regard  to  the  timber  supply  of  the  world 
was  that  the  demand  for  timber,  as  industrial  life 
developed , was  increasing,  and  that  the  existing 
forest  areas  of  the  world  were  being  drawn  upon  at  a 
rate  out  of  proportion  to  the  measures  taken  to  re- 
place the  timber  cut  down.  As  they  might  have  seen 
from  President  Roosevelt’s  recent  Message  to  Con- 
gress, even  Amerioa,  with  its  vast  forest  resources, 
was  taking  alarm  at  the  rate  at  which  its  woods  were 
being  destroyed.  Timber  now  coming  into  these 
countries  from  America  was  of  an  inferior  class 
because  of  this  shortage.  The  Americans  were  them- 
selves retaining  for  their  own  use  the  best  timber, 
and  only  exporting  that  of  inferior  quality,  and 
even  that  inferior  article  was  increasing  in  price. 
The  same  thing  was  tme  of  the  Continent.  The 
country  which  neglected  this  asset  was  not  only  fail- 
ing to  develop  its  own  resources,  but  was  acting  most 
improvidently  for  the  future.  In  Ireland  there  were 
over  15,000  persons  employed  in  wood-working  in- 


dustries that  depended  for  their  existence  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  local  timber.  Proprietor  after 
proprietor  of  such  industries  stated  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  that  if  the  present  rate  of  the 
denudation  of  timber  in  Ireland  was  to  continue  un- 
checked, and  no  proper  provision  made  for  replant- 
ing, they  would  be  obliged  sooner  or  later  to  close 
their  works.  That  was  an  indirect  but  a very  serious 
aspect  of  the  question  when  they  considered 
the  industrial  circumstances  of  this  country, 
In  Ireland  there  was  only  1'5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  landed  area  under  afforestation,  which 
was  the  poorest  record  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  In  England  5'3  per  cent,  of  the  landed  area, 
was  under  timber,  in  Scotland  4'5,  and  in  Wales  3 
per  cent.  In  Germany  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
landed  -area  was  under  afforestation,  .and  in  France 
17  per  cent.  The  area  of  land  available  in  Ireland 
for  afforestation  was  now,  owing  to  various 
causes,  not  so  large  as  people  seemed  some- 
times to  imagine,  but  there  could  be  no  question 
that  a sufficient  area  could  be  acquired  by  the  State 
to  enable  the  afforestation  of  the  country  to  be 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  the  Americans 
would  call  a “business  proposition.”  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  if  Ireland  was  to  fie  managed  in  a 
genuinely  progressive  and  businesslike  way  this  sub- 
ject  of  afforestation  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once, 
.and  in  a comprehensive  way.  (Applause.)  He  had 
seen  .an  estimate  which  he  believed  not  to  be  exag- 
gerated, that  the  wasteful  destruction  of  timber  in 
Ireland  other  than  mature  timber  had  so  depreciated 
the  value  of  the  existing  woods  that  the  loss  to  the 
country,  within  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  has  been 
something  over  four  million  pounds.  As  to  what 
might  be  done  in  a scheme  of  afforestation,  the  idea 
was  that  woods  of  large  extent  should  be  managed  by 
the  State  through  a central  authority,  or  Forestry 
Section.  Woods  of  100  acres  and  under,  excepting 
these  passing  from  the  hands  of  private  owners 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  might  be  .acquired  by 
the  County  Councils  through  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, the  Councils  underbaking  their  management 
and'  custody.  The  management  of  a wood  is  very 
different  from  the  management  of  a farm.  It  is  dif- 
ferent because  you  have  to  consider  not  merely  a 
yearly  rotation,  but  many  years  of  rotation,  and 
therefore  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  the  sys- 
tem .adopted  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  scheme. 
With  supervision  and  expert  advice  provided  in  such 
.a  way  as  is  now  provided  under  any  County 
Scheme  of  Agriculture  .and  Technical  Distrac- 
tion, I see  no  difficulty  in  the  County  Coun- 
cils working  on  similar  lines.  The  County 

'Councils  were  provided  now  with  a good  deal 
of  machinery  and  with  staffs  which  ought  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  this  matter,  and  which  would  enable  them 
with  less  expense  than  any  other  body  to  take  charge 
of  such  woods.  If  the  Conference  came  to  any  definite 
conclusion,  as  he  trusted  they  would,  they  might  then 
ask  their  several  Councils  to  meet  and  consider  these 
conclusions,  and  in  that  way  they  could  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  each  individual  County  Council. 
The  Departmental  Committee  were  endeavouring  to 
have  their  report  ready  soon ; and  they  wanted  to 
have  it  lead  to  a practical  result.  They  were  very 
anxious  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  County  Councils 
on  the  subject,  if  possible  during  the  month  ot 
January.  They  believed  if  they  were  properly 
backed  up  by  the  country  they  could  get  a practical 
scheme  of  afforestation  undertaken. 


Mr.  T.  Delany  (Vice-Chairman  Longford  County 
Council)  proposed:  — 

“That  in  our  opinion  it  is  a matter  of  urgent 
public  importance  that  measures  should  be  taken 
by  the  State  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
forest  areas  in  Ireland,  for  the  acquisition  of  lan 
suitable  for  plantation,  and  for  the  developing 
generally  of  a systematic  scheme  of  nationa 
afforestation.” 


He  said  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  they  had 
very  large  forests,  but  even  those  which  they  had  v 
fast  disappearing.  With  regard  to  the  gener  , 
scarcity  of  timber  he  read  some  time  ago  a 
by  the  chairman  of  a newspaper'  company  which 
making  £300,000  a year  profit,  that  unless  steps  w 
taken  in  the  near  future  to  increase  the  tree-bearing 
areas,  so  that  sufficient  pulp  would  be  aval  la  be 
the  production  of  paper,  more  than  half  that 
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would  be  lost  in  the  purchase  of  the  timber  from 
other  countries  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In 
the  last  fifty  years  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  timber 
of  Longford  had  disappeared.  Interest  has  again 
been  awakened  in  the  County  Longford  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  only  yesterday  an  “Arbor  Day”  was 
established  in  order  to  tiy  and  revive  interest  in  the 
planting  of  trees.  In  that  way  we  hope  to  make 
everybody  in  the  County  Longford  plant  a tree  on 
“Arbor  Day,”  which  is  fixed  for  the  coming 
month,  and  take  ian  interest  in  its  growth.  The 
Americans  have  their  “Arbor  Day.”  They  plant 
trees,  and  they  feel  they  are  doing  good  work  for  their 
country.  It  shows  they  are  taking  ia  practical  inte- 
rest in  the  plantation  of  the  country.  If  we  do  the 
same  we  will  be  setting  up  a national  'asset  from 
which  oui-  country,  will  eventually  derive  much  bene- 
fit. (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon  (Chairman  Roscommon 
County  Council)  seconded  the  resolution.  He  was 
convinced  that  every  gentleman  attending  the  Con- 
ference was  agreed  that  the  re-afforestation  of  Ire- 
land was  necessary  and  that  practical  steps  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  cany  such  a scheme  into 
operation. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  M ‘Donald  (Chairman  of  the  Cork  County 
Council)  proposed : — 

“ That  the  County  Councils  are  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
smaller  local  woods  within  their  counties,  which  are 
passing  from  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  that 
in  our  opinion  the  County  Council,  being  given  the 
requisite  facilities  in  respect  of  loans  under  the  Land 
Acts  for  the  acqusition  of  land,  etc.,  and  in  respect 
of  expert  advice  and  supervision  from  a central 
authority,  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  cus- 
tody of  such  woods,  and  to  work  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  county.” 

He  said  there  was  a feeling  in  Cork  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  dealt  with  ener- 
getically. It  was  a great  national,  and  a great  local 
loss  that  woodlands  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  cut  them  down  and  were  unable  to  re- 
plant them.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  the  want 
of  a public  authority  to  take  them  up  and  manage 
them. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Nolan  (Vice-Chairman  Kerry  County 
Council)  seconded  the  resolution.  The  general  feel- 
ing, he  said,  was  that  the  woods  were  being  cut  down 
at  an  enormous  rate,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
it  was  a great  national  loss.  He  was  quite  certain 
the  County  Councils  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the 
management  of  the  smaller  woods. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Gorman  (Chairman  Waterford 
bounty  Council)  said  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
m Waterford  had  already  expressed  themselves  in 
avour  of  such  a scheme  as  had  been  discussed  at  the 
onference.  They  offered  to  act  as  trustees  for  waste 
anus  and  plantations  under  the  Act  of  1903.  They 
communicated  their  views  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
n ture,  but  they  got  no  response.  He  hoped  that 
•-  me  practioal  steps  would  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

.-m1' , Stephen  Brown  (Kildare  County  Council) 
TO‘V-„  experience  of  the  Kildare  County  Council 
Onnr,*  o611*  that  related  by  Mr.  O’Gorman  of  his 
tato  ^ Council.  The  Council  had  endeavoured  to 
some  practical  action,  and  the  Department  had 
ConnJi  every  w.ay  sympathetic.  The  Kildare  County 
ahlp  f * f®cei-talned  definitely  what  woods  were  avaii- 
T the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  County  Council, 
found  (l*1  ti,ey  bad  arrived  at  a definite  scheme  they 
Povl  i department  ready  to  sanction  their  pro- 
affoi-i'-i ?+■  a*  Present  the  Kildare  Council  had  an 
operati^10nrrLheire’  on  a sma11  scale>  no  doubt,  in 
about  U i,  They  had  already  taken  over  one  wood  of 
. • - . o5  acres.  It  was  practically  a gift  to  the  Council, 


tut  bn  aCK  , „„  w VJBHH 

tad  ato°UL10  ajle?  damaged  by  the  storm  of  1903, 
supervicirm  t J and  was  replanted  under  the 
the  confmi  °*  j e Department,  and  was  now  under 
Tlic-y  had  management  of  the  County  Council, 

another  wood°  mto  arrangements  to  purchase 

The  wood  wfc  f f10,0  acres  under  the  of  1903. 

as  cut  down  some  years  ago,  and  would 


require  replanting  almost  in  its  entirety.  As  to  the  SFrTI,,w  F 
question  of  finance,  County  Councils  had  precisely  _ ' 

the  same  powers  for  promoting  afforestation  as  they  Appendix  67 
had  for  promoting  agriculture,  and  they  had  the  ad- 
ditional powers  under  the  Aot  of  1903  of  becoming 
trustees  for  taking  over  existing  woods  and  lands 
suitable  for  planting.  Before  these  powers  could  be 
exercised  to  any  large  extent  some  further  legislation 
would  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  rights  and  ad- 
justing them,  and  paying  compensation,  if  necessary, 
for  the  loss  of  grazing  rights  if  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  acquisition  of  suitable  land  for  afforestation. 

As  regards  finance,  they  had  agreed  in  Kildare  to 
raise  a rate  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £ for  one  year. 

They  had  already  raised  a penny  rate.  That  half- 
penny rate  would  produce  a sum  of  £600  or  £700. 

The  Department  was  giving  them  £500,  this 
being  an  experiment,  and  the  landowner  from 
whom  they  had  purchased  the  larger  wood  was 
giving  it  to  them  on  terms  which  meant  ail 
addition  of  between  £200  and  £300  to  their  afforesta- 
tion fund.  They  would  have  in  all  between  £1,300 
and  £1,400,  and  they  calculated  that  sum  would  be 
sufficient  to  replant  and  to  preserve  these  woods  for 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. ' As  to  the  manage- 
ment, they  had  not  yet  taken  the  woods  under  their 
actual  control,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
best  manner  of  managing,  at  all  events,  the  existing 
woods  would  be  to  place  them  under  the  control  of 
the  County  Surveyor  and  his  staff.  He  thought  the 
Councils  of  Ireland  should  show  the  State  that  they 
took  a real  practical  interest  in  the  question  of 
afforestation. 


Mr.  E M.  Archdale  (Vice-Chairman,  Fermanagh 
County  Council),  said  the  opinion  in  Fermanagh  was 
that  when  woods  at  present  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  passed  out  of  their  hands  they  should  come 
under  the  management  of  a central  body,  or  else  the 
County  Councils. 

Mr.  R.  Downes  (Chairman,  Westmeath  County 
Council),  believed  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  got  a large  income  out  of  Ireland,  which 
they  spent  in  England.  He  thought  this  money 
should  be  given  to  the  County  Councils  to  work  this 
scheme. 

Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon  (Chairman,  Roscommon 
County  Council),  apprehended  some  difficulty  in  the 
County  Councils  carrying  out  successfully  a scheme 
for  the  re-afforesting  of  Ireland.  The  County  Coun- 
cils would  be  very  willing  probably  to  take  charge 
of  any  plantations.  He  considered  that  a central 
body  ought  to  be  vested  with  compulsory  powers  for 
the  acquiring  of  such  lands  as  would  be  considered 
suitable  for  planting,  and  not  so  suitable  for  other 
purposes.  Compulsory  powers  should  be  exercised  by 
the  Central  Authority  ; not  by  the  local  bodies.  They 
must  all  recognise  that  the  County  Councils  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  at  present.  He  recognised  fully  that 
re-afforestation  was  a matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  the  future  of  the  country.  He  was  told  that 
the  lands  of  Roscommon,  for  instance,  would  be 
doubled  in  value  if  they  luad  proper  shelter. 

Colonel  Sharman  Crawford  (Vice-Chairman,  Down 
County  Council),  said  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
finance  he  was  a believer  in  the  old  saying — “Provi- 
dence helped  those  who  helped  themselves,”  and  ho 
believed  the  large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  be 
spent  on  a scheme  of  afforestation  would  be  more 
easily  obtained  from  the  State  if  it  was  shown  that 
the  counties  themselves  were  prepared  to  spend  a few 
hundred  pounds  a year  on  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing woods. 

Mr.  J.  O’Regan  (Chairman,  Clare  County  Council), 
did  not  agree  that  the  County  Councils  would  be  re- 
luctant to  take  more  work  than  they  were  doing  at 
present,  upon  themselves  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  There  is  a most  urgent  need  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  period  between  the  day  on  which  the 
agreements  are  signed  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenants  and  the  actual  transference  of  the  land,  for 
some  public  body  to  take  charge  of  the  existing 
woods.  In  his  locality  he  knew  one  estate  where  he 
himself  was  connected  with  the  arrangements  for 
purchase,  and  where  it  has  been  going  on  for  a year 
and  a half,  and  both  landlord  and  tenants 
were  pulling  all  they  could  out  of  the  woods 
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in  axe  neighbourhood,  so  that  by  th©  time  the  sale  is 
actually  completed  there  will  be  no  wood  left  at  all. 
(Laughter.)  He  would  suggest  that  the  Department 
should  print  a statement  with  regard  to  this  scheme, 
and  that  they  should  be  sent  on  to  the  members  of  the 
County  Councils,  so  that  the  matter  might  be  fully 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  P.  J.  O’Neill  (Chairman,  Dublin  County  Coun- 
cil), while  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  resolution, 
could  not  at  the  same  time  light-heartedly  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  imposing  fresh  burdens,  if  R meant 
doing  so,  upon  the  ratepayers.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  County  Council  of  Dublin  would  be  very  willing 
to  co-operate  with  other  public  bodies  in  Ireland  upon 
this  national  question,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  this  Conference  to  call  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties to  raise  any  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  work  of  re-afforestation.  The  capital 
sum,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  supplied  by  the 
State,  and  if  any  contribution  was  demamded  from  the 
local  authorities  it  should  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  those  woods  in  the  future  and  rendering 
them  a national  asset.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Downes  s 
observations  regarding  the  sums  received  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  from  Ireland  tor 
Quit  and  Crown  Rents. 

Most  Rev.  Dr  Kelly  said,  with  regard  to  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Wo^  and 
Forests,  Ireland  contributed  a sum  of  about  £60,000 
per  annum  in  the  shape  of  quit  rents.  These  quit 
rents  had  been  in  process  of  redemption  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  process  had  been  very  much  quick- 
ened since  the  passing  of  the  Ashbourne  Act,  m 1885, 
and  other  Land- Purchase  Acts  s°  t*1,  atthe 

present  time  over  £30,000  of  the  £60,000  had  been 
redeemed.  Two  years  ago  the  actual  receipts  were 
£32,000 ; th  present  year  the  receipts  would  be  pro- 
bably under  £30,000.  the  other  £30,000  having  been 
converted  into  a'  capital  sum,  the  interest  on  which 
represented  an  annual  income.  The  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  had  power  to  invest  this  money, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  m reafforestation, 
and  the  Irish  people  had  a right  to  claim  that  this 
money  should  be  invested  in  Ireland  in  reafforesting 
the  country.  They  had  invested  some  of  the  money 
in  ground  rents  in  England,  and  the  returns  were 
very  considerable.  They  could  not  expect  such  large 
dividends  from  forestry,  but  the  Commissioners  were 
not  legally  bound  to  invest  money  m the  most  proiit- 
able  investments.  They  were  entitled  to  invest  money 
if  they  could  show  the  Treasury  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a reasonable  return.  They 
had  purchased  recently  in  Scotland,  fo  rthe  purpose 
of  afforestation,  a largo  estate  of  12  500  acres  in  the 
County  Argyle,  at  £2  per  acre,  or  £25,000.  Inland 
had  undoubtedly  a very  strong  claim  for  some  of  this 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  country  for  afforestation. 
The  idea  was  that  large  operations  m afforestation 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a central  authority,  and  that 
small  woods  should  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
County  Councils.  The  County  Councils  could  borrow 
money  from  the  Estates  Commissioners,  like  an  ordi- 
nary farmer,  so  that  if  they  paid  £5  per  acre,  which 
would  be  a big  figure,  for  twenty  acres,  it  would  mean 
£100,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  borrowed  sum  of  £1UU 
would  be  only  £3  5s.  per  annum  to  the  county.  One 
landed  proprietor  informed  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  a number  of  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  planting,  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell, 
if  there  was  an  authority  to  purchase  it  for  afforesta- 
tion, at  £1  per  acre.  Mr.  M ‘Donald  and  others 
would  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that  very  few  men 
fought  harder  to  keep  down  the  rates  than  he  (Dr. 
Kelly)  did ; but  where  a rate  of  one  farthing  or  one 
halfpenny  in  the  £ was  to  be  imposed  for  reproduc- 
tive purposes,  he  certainly  was  in  favour  of  that,  for 
that  was  not  a burden  on  the  ratepayers,  but  a sound 
investment  for  theiT  benefit.  These  woods,  moreover, 
if  properly  managed,  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
convenience,  locally,  to  farmers  and  others  in  the 
county  requiring  timber  for  various  purposes.  He 
would  include  amongst  these  purposes  fuel,  which  in 
many  districts  was  becoming  a question  of  impor- 
tance. 


Mr.  John  Sweetman  (Chairman,  Meath  County 
Council)  was  anxious  to  know  what  were  the  pre- 
liminary steps  taken  by  the  Kildare  County  Council 
to  acquire  the  woods  they  had  now  in  their  possession. 

Mr.  S.  Brown  (Chairman,  Kildare  County  Coun- 
cil).— They  asked  their  members  to  make  enquiries  in 
their  several  neighbourhoods  about  sales  that  were 
about  to  take  place. 

“The  Chairman  said  the  Departmental  Committee 
was  having  a survey  made  of  the  county  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  where  such  woods  existed,  and  they 
were  in  constant  communication  with  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  and  their  Inspectors  had  been  given 
instructions  to  supply  such  information.  When,  the 
time  was  ripe  they  would  communicate  these  par- 
ticulars to  the  County  Councils. 

' Mr.  ^S.  Brown  (Chairman,  Kildare  County  Coun- 
cil) said,  as  regards  one  of  the  Kildare  woods,  the 
information  came  to  the  County  Council  through  the 
Department,  and  the  Department  got  the  information 
from  the  Estates  Commissioners. 

Mi-.  M.  Byrne  (Vice-Chairman,  Wicklow  County 
Council)  did  not  think  the  county  surveyors  could 
effectively  protect  the  woods  which  would  come  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Councils.  With  regard  to 
the  striking  of  rates,  he  thought  they  should  consult 
their  constitutents  upon  that  matter.  The  moment 
the  County  Councils  took  up  the  management  of  the 
woods  there  would  be  several  applications  for  new 
jobs.  County  Councils  could  not  do  anything  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon  (Chairman,  Roscommon 
County  Council)  said,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  County 
Councils  should  be  asked  to  do  was  to  take  care  of  the 
woods. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly.— Tt  would  meet  your  view 
if  the  Central  Authority  held  the  woods  and  became 
liable  for  the  annuity.  The  Estates  'Commissioners 
will  have  to  vest  the  woods  in  some  Corporation. 
That  Corporation  may  be  the  County  Councils  or 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  or  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  legislation,  a Forestry  branch.  If 
vested  in  the  Central  Authority  that  authority  would 
be  liable  for  the  annuity  on  the  purchase  money. 

Mr.  J.  C.  CMaoDonnell  (Vice-Chairman,  Galway 
County  Council),  said  his  County  Council  were  very 
anxious  to  see  something  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
afforestation, especially  in  Connemara.  He  would 
like  to  see  ample  powers  conferred  on  the  Central 
Authority  to  acquire  compulsorily  land  in  Connemara 
suitable  for  planting. 

Mr.  W.  M ‘Donald  (Chairman,  Cork  County  Coun- 
cil), said  the  County  Councils  should  be  prepared  to 
take  all  necessary  care  of  any  woods  that  oame  into 
their  possession  if  this  scheme  came  through. 

Mr.  S.  Brown  (Chairman,  Kildare  County  Council), 
said  he  might  mention  that  the  cost  of  caretaking  one 
of  the  woods  in  Kildare  was  exactly  £3  a year. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Brown  (Chairman,  Kil- 
dare County  Council),  seconded  by  Mr.  Ml  J-."01 
(Vice-Chairman,  Kerry  County  Council),  it  w 
unanimously  resolved:  — 


> scheme  of  afforestation  can  be  effectual 


acquisition  of  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose,  i 
of  grazing  or  other  rights  affecting  same.’ 


A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 


Dublin  Society  for  granting  the  use  of  the  Re(cP^°,n 
Room  for  the  Conference,  the  proceedings  ternun 
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APPENDIX  68.  Suction  k 

Appendix  18. 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish  County 
Councils  held  at  Leinster  House,  Dublin,  on  2nd  January,  1908. 

Resolution  No.  i. 


Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Delany,  Vice-Chairman  Longford  County  Council. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  Chairman,  Roscommon  County  Council. 

, V1  ?ur  opinion,  it  is  a matter  of  urgent  public  importance  that  measures  should  be  taken 

by  the  State  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  forest  areas  in  Ireland,  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
suitable  for  plantation,  and  for  the  development,  generally,  of  a systematic  scheme  of  national  affores- 


Resolution  No.  2. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  M' Donald,  Chairman  Cork  County  Council. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Nolan,  Vice-Chairman,  Kerry  County  Council. 

•That  the  County  Councils  are  the  proper  authorities  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  smaller  local  woods  within  their  counties  which  are  passing  from  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and 
that  in  our  opinion  the  County  Council,  being  given  the  requisite  facilities  in  respect  of  loans  under 
the  Land  Acts  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  etc.,  and  in  respect  of  expert  advice  and  supervision  from 
a Central  Authority,  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  custody  of  such  woods  and  to  work  them  for 

the  benefit  of  the  cornitv  ” 


Resolution  No  3. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Bbown,  Chairman,  Kildare  County  Council. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Nolan,  Vice-Chairman,  Kerry  County  Council. 

" That  no  scheme  of  afforestation  can  be  effectual  unless  compulsory  powers  are  conferred  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  of  grazing  or  other  rights  affecting  same.” 
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(1)  Letter  from  the  Kildare  County  Council. 


KILDARE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Courthouse,  Naas, 

January,  14th,  1908. 

At  a Special - Meeting  of  the  County  Council  held 
®n.  W™  >nst-  I was  directed  to  inform  you  that  I 
ubrnitted  your  communication  of  the  4th  inst.,  when 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ilealv,  seconded 

by  Mr.  Wolfe:—  . 

'“That  we  approve  and  adopt  the  three  resolu- 
tions ^passed  at  the  conference  of  Chairmen  and 
Vice-Chairmen  of  County  Councils  held  at 
Leinster  House  on  2nd  inst.,  as  follows:  — 

(1)  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  a matter  of 
urgent  public  importance  that  measures  should 
oe  taken  by  the  State  for  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  forest  areas  in  Ireland,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  suitable  for  plantation,  and  for  the 
development  generally  of  a systematic  scheme  of 
national  afforestation. 

(2)  That  the  County  Councils  are  the  proper 
authorities  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management 


of  the  smaller  local  woods  within  their  counties 
which  are  passing  from  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  and  that  in  our  opinion  the  County 
Councils,  being  given  the  requisite  facilities  in 
respect  of  loans  under  the  Land  Acts  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands,  etc.,  and  in  respect  of  ex- 
pert advice  and  supervision  from  a central 
authority,  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
custody  of  such  woods,  and  to  work  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county. 


“ (3)  That  no  scheme  of  afforestation  can  be 
effectual  unless  compulsory  powers  are  conferred 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose and  of  grazing  or  other  rights  affecting. 


I am,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Langan, 
Secretary. 


To  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on 
Dublin. 


Irish  Forestry, 
3 1 
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Appendix  sf  (2)  Letter  from  the  Meath  County  Council. 


MEATH  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Council  Offices,  Navan, 

Uth  January,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  4th  instant,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  resolutions  as  forwarded  were 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Meath  County  Council  at 
Special  Meeting  held  • on  yesterday.  1 am  directed 
to  inquire  from  you  what  powers  the  Council  have 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  one  of  the  largest  plantations  in 
Meath,  on  Lord  Darnley’s  estate,  was  being  cleared 
away,  and  as  the  property  is  being  sold  in  patches,  I 


would  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  action,  if  any, 
my  Council  could  take  in  the  matter.  I understand 
the  Kildare  County  Council  have  acquired  some  land 
in  connection  with  the  project  of  afforestation. 

Kindly  let  me  have  all  information  possible  on  the 
subject,  and  oblige. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Hugh  J.  Cullen, 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


(3)  Letter  from  the  Wexford  County  Council. 
WEXFORD  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Sir, 

In  connection  with  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  County  Councils 
I desire  to  state  that  the  resolutions  in  question  came 
yesterday,  and  were  adopted  unanimously. 


Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
Dublin. 


Courthouse,  Wexford, 

14t7i  January,  1908. 

forwarding  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference  of 
and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
before  a . Special  Meeting  of  my  County  Council 

Yours  obediently, 

N.  J.  Frizelle, 
Secretary. 


(4)  Letter  from  the  Tipperary  (North  Riding  ' County  Council. 

County  Council  Office, 
Neuagh, 

17th  January,  1908. 

He  Departmental  Committee  Irish  Forestry. 

Sir, 

Your  Committee’s  communication,  of  the  4th  January,  was  before  my  County  Council  at  a special 
meeting  held  by  them  on  the  16th  inst.  The  enclosed  certified  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  them  deals  with 
your  letter  and  report  of  your  Committee’s  conferences  together  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  con- 
ference. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Denis  J.  McGrath,  Esq.,  R.  E.  Bayly. 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  of  Irish  Forestry. 


Resolution  referred  to 
County  of  Tipperary  (North 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  County 
Tipperary,  North  Riding,  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Courthouse,  Nenagli,  on  Thursday  the  16th 
day  of  January,  1908, 

It  was  moved  by  John  Healy, 

And  seconded  by  Joseph  Dwyer, 

Resolved-  -That  this  Council,  specially  convened  for 
this  date,  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for 
steps  being  taken  for  the  preservation  of  existing 
woods  in  Ireland,  and  the  planting  of  increased  areas, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  is  of  urgent  importance. 

Tliis  meeting  fully  approves  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chair- 
men of  Irish  County  Councils,  held  on  the  2nd  day  of 
January,  inst.,  and  hereby  adopt  the  same 
in  addition  to  said  resolutions,  this  Council  resolve 
that  it  is  expedient  that  a duty  be  cast  upon  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  to  report  to  the  various  County 
Councils  in  Ireland,  as  to  all  and  every  Woodlands, 
and  places  peculiarly  suitable  for  planting,  offering 
for  sale  in  the  respective  Counties,  and  that-  in  the 


in  foregoing  letter. 

Riding)  County  Council. 

event  of  the  County  Councils  being  prepared  to  buy 
the  same,  that  facilities  for  purchasing  same  similar 
to  those  given  to  occupying  tenants  should  be  given  to 
the  Councils,  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  any  tenant 
purchasers  who  have  already  obtained  vesting  orders 
agreeing  with  the  Council  for  the  sale  of  Woodlands 
or  places  suitable  for  planting,  included  in  their  hold- 
ings, the  Land  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  allow 
the  said  Lands  to  be  assigned  to  the  County  Council 
by  such  tenant  purchasers,  and  the  repayment  annuity 
payable  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  be  apportioned 
accordingly,  and  the  tenant  purchaser  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  for  his  own  use  the  existing  value  of  the 
timber  standing  thereon 

Passed  unanimously. 

Thomas  Corcoran. 

16f7>.  January.  1908. 

A True  Copy. 

R.  E.  Bayly, 

Secretary. 

17t7i  January,  1908. 
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(5)  Letter  from  the  Tipperary  S.R.  County  Council. 


neotion  F. 


Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  circular  letter  of  4th 
a Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish 
the  subject  of  Irish  Forestry. 

I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  a meeting  of 
held  on  8th  instant,  these  resolutions  were  considered 


County  Council  Office, 

Courthouse,  Clonmel, 

Co.  Tipperary,  S.R. 

16 th  January,  1908. 

instant,  forwarding  copies  of  resolutions  adopted  at 
County  Councils  held  in  Dublin,  on  2nd  instant,  on 

the  County  Tipperary,  Smith  Riding,  County  Council, 
and  adopted. 


APPENDIX  *9. 


The  Secretary, 
Departmental  Committee 
on  Irish  Forestry, 

18  Lower  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  O’Donnell, 

Secretary. 


(6)  Letter  from  the 


Dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  let  you  know  for  the  information  of  the 
Resolutions  recently  adopted  at  a conference  of  the 
Councils  were  submitted  to  a Special  Meeting  of  the 
and  were  unanimously  approved  of. 


D.  J.  McGrath.  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18  Lower  Baggot  Street, 

Dublin. 


Cork  County  Council. 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Court  House,  Cork, 

1 7th  January,  1908. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  that  the 
Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Irish  County 
Cork  County  Council,  held  on  yesterday,  the  16th  inst., 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Callahan, 

Secretary. 


(7)  Letter  from  the  Tyrone  County  Council. 


Sir, 

Referring  to  yowr  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  with  en- 
closures, I beg  to  inform  you  that  a Special  Meeting 
of  the  Tyrone  County  Council  was  held  this  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of 
Irish  County  Councils  with  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Forestry,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  2nd 
inst-.,  when  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Gunning  Moore,  seconded 
V Mr.  G.  Murnaghan,  viz.  : — 

“ That  the  Tyrone  County  Council,  having 
considered  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish 
County  Councils  with  the  Departmental  Com- 


County  Council  Office, 

Courthouse,  Omagh, 

21st  January,  1908. 

mittee  on  Irish  Forestry,  held  in  Dublin  on  the 
2nd  January  inst.,  cordially  approve  of  the  re- 
solutions and  express  their  willingness  to  under- 
take the  custody  and  management  of  the  woods 
in  this  county  referred  to  in  resolution  2. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Claude  C.  Hamilton, 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


8)  Letter  from  the  Donegal  County  Council. 


Sir., 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  enclosing 
hv  a/]lme,?  anc*  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish  County  C'oun 
. , Committee  on  Irish  Forestry,  I beg  to  state 
• uieration  at  a meeting  held  yesterday,  when  they 


Donegal  County  Council  Office, 

Lifford,  21st  January,  1908. 

copies  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a conference  of 
oils  held  in  Dublin  on  the  2nd  inst-.,  who  were  invited 
that  the  matter  came  before  this  County  Council  for 
unanimously  accepted  the  resolutions  in  question. 


3.  IT'Grath,  ’ 

• n Secretary, 

epartmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


Yours  faithfully, 

Bernard  M'Fabden- 
Secretai  y. 


3 1 2 
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(9)  Letter  from  the  Carlow  County  Council. 


Secretary’s  Office, 

Courthouse,  Carlow, 

22nd  day  of  January.  1908. 

SlR’ln  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  21st  inst.,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  was  a Sp^al  Meeting 
of  the  Carlow  County  Council  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a conference  of 
Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  County  Councils  were  considered  and  unanimously  adopted. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretary,  . 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot -street, 

Dublin. 


Richard  J.  Keogh, 
Secretary,  County  Council. 


(10)  Letter  from  the  Clare  County  Council  • 

Secretary’s  Office 

Courthouse, 

Ennis, 

22nd  January,  1908. 

Sat,— 1 beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Resolutions  .dopted  it  « Conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice- 
Chairmen  of  County  Councils  have  been  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Clare  County  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18.  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


F.  N.  Studdert, 

Secretary. 


> Letter  from  the  King’s  County  Council. 


Secretary’s  Office, 

Tullamore,  22nd  January,  1908. 


?» -rtr  *>  r L8.1,-) ^ 


the  4th  inst.,  re  the  reafforestation  of  Ireland, 
their  Special  Meeting  yesterday. 


Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


unanimously  adopted  by  the  King’s  County  Council  at. 
, Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  P.  Kingston, 

Secretary. 


(12)  Letter  from  the  Limerick  County  Council. 


Secretaey’3  Office, 

82,  George  street, 
Limerick,  22nd  .January,  1908. 


Sir, 

At  a meeting  held 
by  you  on  4th  instant 


Irish  Forestry-. 

on  the  18th  instant,  my  Council  had  under  consideration  the  resolutions  forwarded 
on  the  subject  of  above,  and  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  same. 


am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretary,  ' 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


Robert  Roche, 

County  Secretarij- 
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[(13)  Letter  from  the  Londonderry  County  Council. 


:Srn, 


County  Courthouse, 

Londonderry,  22 nd  January,  1908. 


p.  - J £ou  [ submitted.  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a conference  of  Chairmen  and  Vice- 

' hTd,Ciwi^  held  in  Dublin  on  the  2nd  inst.,  to  my  County  Council  at  a meeting  held 

on  .Satuiday  last,  the  18th  inst.,  when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  — 

“That  we,  the  County  Council  of  County  Londonderry,  hereby  approve  in  general  terms  of  the 
orwarded  to  11s  regarding  the  maintaining  of  woods  and  forests  in  Ireland  and  the  develop- 


resolutions  forwarded  to  i;  _ 

ment  of  a national  Scheme  of  Afforesting.” 


I 0 


, . Sir, 


The  Secretary, 

•Departmental  Committee  on. Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


. K.  Adams, 

Secretary. 


(14)  Letter  from  the  Roscommon  County  Council. 

County  Secretary’s  Office, 

Courthouse,  Roscommon, 

22nd  January,  1908. 

SXR,— f am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  in  reply,  herewith  enclose  copy  of  resolution 
passed  by  the  County  Council  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  7th  January. 
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The  Secretary,  . 

. Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  J.  Heverin. 


(Copy.) 


Proposed  by  Councillor  M.  H.  Grogan,  seconded  by  Councillor  John  D.  O’Farrell,  and  resolved:  — 
“That  the  Roscommon  County  Council  approve  of  the  resolutions  1,  2,  3,  passed  at  the, meeting  of 
the:  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  at  their  meeting  held  at  the  Leinster  House,  Dublin, 
bn  the  2nd  January,  1908.” 


(15)  Letter  from  the  Louth  County  Council. 


Secretary’s  Office, 

Court  House.  Dundalk, 

25th  January, ' 1908. 

Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  4th  instant,  and  the  documents  which 
accompanied  it. 

I duly  complied  with  your  request  respecting  the 
furnishing  of  each  Councillor  with  a copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed,  together  with  a summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and  I now  send  you 
copy  of  a resolution  unanimously  passed  by  my  Coun- 
cil at  their  meeting  held  on  the  23rd  instant. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your,  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  Filgate, 

To  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 


Resolution. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne,  j.p.  ; 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Goodman,  and 

Resolved — “That  the  County  Councils  are  the 
proper  authorities  to  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  smaller  local  woods  within  their  counties 
which  are  passing  from  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
and  that  we  the  County  Council  of  Louth  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  custody  of  such  woods,  and 
that  no  scheme  of  afforestation  can  be  effectual  unless 
compulsory  powers  are  conferred  for’  the  acquisition 
of  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  of  grazing  or 
other  rights  affecting  same.” 

Peter  Hughes,  Chairman. 

T.  F.  Filgate,  Secretary. 

23 rd  January,  1908. 


(16)  Letter  from  the  Dublin  County  Council. 

Enclosure. 

No.  446/08.  11,  Rutland-square, 

Dublin,  24t/i  January,  1908. 

Dear  Sir,— Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  I beg  to  forward  you  herewith,  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  my  Council,  at  its  meeting  yesterday,  relative  to  same. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The'  Secretary,  - R-  T-  BlackbuEne, 

•Departmental  Committee  on  Irish.  Forestry,  Secretary  County  Dublin  County  Council. 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


Copy  of  Resolution. 

Resolved “ That  we  approve  of  vesting  areas  of  timber  (under  20  acres)  in  Local  Authorities,  and 
? so  of  vesting  larger  areas  of  timber  in  a Central  Irish  Authority.” 

Dated  23id  January,  1908.  “Carried.’ 
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Monaghan  County  Council, 

County  Council  Office,  Courthouse, 

Monaghan,  50th  January.  1908. 


IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Sir,— Enclosed  you  have  copy  resolution  passed  by  the  above  County  Council  re  the  afforestation  of  Ire- 
land. 

Yours  truly, 

„ , Denis  Carolan  Rushe, 

The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry,  /secretary. 

18  Lower  Bagigot  street,  Dublin. 

Copy  Resolution  passed  by  the  Monaghan  County  Council  at  their  meeting  on  3rd  January,  1908. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  B.  M'Kenna. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Connolly. 

“ That  having  heard  Mr.  Duffy’s  statement  re  reafforesting  this  country,  we  approve  of  the  scheme, 
and  are  willing  to  assist  by  eve  17  means  any  scheme  of  the  kind  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  any  such  body  taking  the  matter  up.” 


18)  Letter  from  the  Waterford  County  Council. 


County  Secretary's  Office, 

Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford, 

dOth  day  of  January,  1908. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  County  Council  Gf  Waterford,  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  27th  inst., 
adopted  the  resolutions  approved  at  the  Conference  0f  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Irish 
County  Councils  held  at  Leinster  House,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  wooded  areas  in  Ireland,  and  the  de  velopment  of  a scheme  of  national  afforestation. 


To  D.  J.  M'Grath,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18  Lower  Baggot  street,  Dublin. 


I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  G.  Paul, 
Secretary. 


(19)  Letter  from  the  Westmeath  County  Council. 


Re  IRISH  FORESTRY. 


Westmeath  County  Council, 
Council  Chambers,  Mullingar, 

January,  50th,  1908. 


Sir,— Referring  to  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  17th  inst.,  my  Council  at  their  meeting  to-day  unani- 
mously approved  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Irish  County  Councils  on 
the  subject-  of  Irish  Forestry. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretary,  J.  T.  Roche. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

18  Lower  Baggot  street,  Dublin. 


(20)  Letter  from  Antrim  County  Council. 

Antrim  County  Council, 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Co.  Court  House,  Belfast, 

5th  February,  1908. 

■2IR, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  of  4th  January,  with  copy  of  resolutions,  were  submitted 
to  the  County  Council  at  their  meeting  yesterday,  and  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  they  unanimously 
approved  of  Resolution  No.  1,  and  to  inform  you  that  Resolutions  2 and  3 are  being  investigated  by  a 
Committee,  who  have  not  yet  reported  to  the  County  Council,  but  will  probably  do  so  on  25th  inst. 


The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Arthur  Hill  Coates. 

Secretary. 
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(31}  -Letter  from  Mayo  County  Council. 


Mayo  County  Council, 

Secretary’s  Office,  Castlebar, 

28th  January,  1908. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  r u 
inform  you  that  the  above  Council  have  decided  not  to  interfere  su^u®nt  correspondence,  I beg  to 

Committee  on  Irish  Forestry.  111  * le  wor^  undertaken  by  the  Departmental 


Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretary,  **•  Clarke, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry  Secretary. 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street 
Dublin. 


Section  e. 
Appendix  6s. 


Sis, — In  reply  I am 
ference. 


D.  J.  M’Grath,  Esq. 


(22).— Letter  from  the  Cavan  County  Council. 

County  Council, 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Courthouse,  Cavan, 

14<h  February,  1908. 

the  C™  Count,  Council  adopted  in  Ml  the  resolution,  pa.red  at  Con- 
I am,  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Win.  Finlay. 


(23.i  — Letter  from  the  Leitrim  County  Council. 

Leitrim  County  Council, 

Secretary’s  Office, 

Carrick-on-Shannon  , 

15t/t  February,  1908. 

? S?»  3£  fit 

im be,m  ii»  c™i“ 

The  resolutions  were  duly  considered  and  unanimously  marked  “ approved.” 


The  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street. 

Dublin. 


I am,  Sir 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Charles  Dolan, 
County  Secretary. 


(24)  — Letter  from  the  Down  County  Council. 


Offices  of  the  County  Council, 


Courthouse.  Downpatrick, 

18f/i  Februt 


adonterl  In.,reP1/  *°  yours  of  17th  inst.,  the  County  Council,  at  their  meeting  held  on  13th  instant 
I hone  t ™°!i  chanSe  the  three  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference  held  in  Dublin  on  the  2nd  ult’ 
of  the  f™,  • y?!‘  a Printed  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  that  meeting  in  a day  or  two  recording  the  action 

“>e  council  in  the  matter. 


Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.. 

epartmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 
18.  Lower  Baggot-street. 

Dublin. 


I am.  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  MacIlwaine, 
Secretary  to  the  County  Council. 
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(25)  Letter  from  the  Queen’s  County  County  Council. 


Irish  Forestry. 


Secretary’s  Office, 

Courthouse,  Maryborough, 

13/  h February,  1908.. 


Sir— I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Conference,  in  this  matter,  of  Chairmen 
adopted  by  the  Queen’s  County  Council  at  their  meeting  held  c 


1 the  10th  instant. 


The  Secretary, 

Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 
Dublin. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Carey, 
Secretary.. 


(26)  Letter  from  Fermanagh  County  Council. 

Secretary's  Office, 

Courthouse,  Enniskillen,  2,7th  February,  1908. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  25th  inst.,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Irish  Forestry 
were  before  the  meeting  of  the  . County  Council  on  21st  inst.,  when  it  was  decided  to  take  no  action 
regarding  them.  ^ ^ ^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 


E.  Hugh  Archdall, 

To  the  Secrster,,  Secreta,,. 

Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


(27)  Letter  from  Armagh  County  Council. 

Secretary's  Office, 

Courthouse,  Armagh,  28th  February,  1908. 

Sir, 

I beg  to  enclose  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  my  County  Council.  The  Committee  will 
meet-  on  the  10th  March,  and  report  to  the  County  Council  on  the  11th  March. 

I am,  Sir,  . ...  _ 

Yours, 

Jos.  Atkinson, 

Denis  J.  M'Grath,  Esq.,  Co-  Sec' 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street. 

Dublin. 

This  19#7i  day  of  February,  1908. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Donnelly, 

Seconded  by  Mr..  Nugent. 

"That  a Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  A.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Close,  Mr.  Arinstrong. 
Mr.  Lyons,  and  Mr.  M‘Conwille,  be  appointed  to  consider  tire  report  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Depart- 
mental Committee,  and  report-  to  the  Council  at  a later  date.” — Adopted. 

E.  G.  McCrum, 

Jos.  Atkinson. 

19<?i  February,  1908.  Co.  Council 
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(28)  Letter  from  Wicklow  County  Council. 


The  Secretary, 


Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry. 
18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 


Dear  Sir, 


Courthouse,  Wicklow, 

- 27 th  February,  1908. 


I submitted  your  Circular  of  the  4th  January,  ult.,  with  enclosures,  to  the  County  Council,  at  its 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  beg  to  enclose  you  herewith  copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  Forestry. 


1 Enclosure. 

Resolution  No.  1. 

" That,  in  our  opinion,,  it  is  a matter  of  urgent 
public  importance  that  measures  should  be  taken  by 
the  State  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  forest 
areas  in  Ireland,  for  the  acquisition  of  land  suitable 
for  plantation,  and  for  the  development,  generally, 
of  a systematic  scheme  of  national  afforestation.  ” 


Yours  faithfully, 

E.  N.  Wynne. 

from  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  the  County  Council,  being  given  the  requisite 
facilities  in  respect  of  loans  under  the  Land  Acts  for 
the  acquisition  of  land,  etc.,  and  in  respect  of  expert 
advice  and  supervision  from  a Central  Authority, 
should  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  custody  of  such 
woods  and  to  work  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  ” 


Section  f. 
Appendix  69 . 


Resolution  No.  2. 

“ That  the  County  Councils  are  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  smaller 
local  woods  within  their  counties  which  are  passing 


Resolution  No.  3. 

' ‘ That  no  scheme  of  afforestation  can  be  effectual 
unless  compulsory  powers  are  conferred  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  of  grazing 
or  other  rights  affecting  same.” 


(29)  Letter  from  Galway  County  Council. 


Secretary’s  Office, 

Galway, 

4f7i  March,  1908. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  January  and  subsequent  correspondence,  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Irish  County  Councils  on 
the  2nd  January  last,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Galway  County  Council. 

I am,  Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Gordon-Seymour, 

The  Secretary,  Secretary, 

Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Forestry, 

18,  Lower  Baggot-street, 

Dublin.  


APPENDIX  70.  section  f. 

Direct  Labour  Scheme  on  County  Roads.  appendix  70 

(Memorandum  put  in  at  request  of  Chairman  of  Committee  by  J.  0.  Moynan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  County  Sur- 
veyor for  the  County  Tipperary  North  Biding.) 


In  1902,  in  'accordance  with  instructions,  I prepared 
ray  first  direct  labour  scheme  for  the  North  Riding  of 
Tipperary,  embracing  180  miles  of  roads,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  £3,700,  the  roads  included 
being  principally  situated  around  towns  and  villages 
and  other  large  centres  of  population. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  these  roads  were 
grouped  into  sections,  averaging  about  18  miles  each, 
each  section  being  placed  in  charge  of  a gang  of  about 
six  men,  including  ganger,  surface  men,  and  carters. 

The  result  of  the  first  three  years’  working  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  the  roads  being  not  only  im- 
proved, but  more  economically  worked,  leaving  a con- 
siderable amount  provided  for  road  maintenance 
available  for  bridge  and  other  structural  repairs, 
which,  on  contracted  roads,  had  to  be  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Owing  to  the  principal  road  repairs  being  carried 
on  in  the  winter  the  workmen  employed  were  available 
-or  the  farmers  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
so  that  the  scheme  was  not  only  useful  for  road  re- 
Pairs,  but  by  providing  constant  winter  employment 

am  satisfied  it  prevented  a considerable  amount 
of  emigration. 

In  1905  I prepared  my  second  scheme.  The  mile- 
age of  roads  now 'executed  by  direct  labour  is  some- 
ung  over  200,  and  the  expenditure  over  £4,000  uer 
annum. 

Pj*r'ng  the  five  years  direct  labour  has  been  in 

istence  I have  been  able,  on  the  various  sections,  to 


steam  roll  close  on  100  miles  of  the  more  important 
roads,  and  expect  during  the  coming  three  years  to 
roll  in  addition  over  150  miles. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  is  between 
200-250,  and  being  trained  to  work  together  under 
supervision  they  now  form  a very  efficient  body  of 
county  workmen,  who  should  prove  extremely  useful 
for  any  extension  of  work,  such  as  forestry  work, 
should  the  minor  woods  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Councils. 

It  is  intended  to  extend  the  direct  labour  scheme  in 
this  county,  so  that  by  the  1st  April,  1909,  the  entire 
county  should  be  included.  This  would  enable  out- 
lying woods  to  be  closely  looked  after,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Ganger  could  easily  combine  the  office  of  ganger 
tand  wood  ranger  for  his  district. 

In  this  county  all  men  are  directly  employed  by  the 
County  Surveyor’s  department,  to  which  department, 
as  I understand  was  suggested  at  the  Conference  of 
Chairmen  of  County  Councils  held  by  the  Forestry 
Committee,  the  forestry  work  could  very  easily  be 
added. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  from  a view  both 
of  economy  and  efficiency,  a well-designed  scheme  of 
direct  labour  is  superior  to  the  contract  system,  and 
this  is  now  being  recognised  by  the  general  public. 

J.  O.  Moynan, 

County  Surveyor. 

County  Surveyor’s  Office, 

Nenagh, 

March,  1908. 
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APPENDICES -SECTION  G.  Section  G. 

Appendix  n . 


Past  action  by  Public  Bodies  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  Forestry  in  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  71. 

Note  on  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  encourage  the  planting  of  forest  trees 
in  the  18th  century,  and  the  results  attained. 

(Put  in  by  R.  J.  Moss,  Esq.,  Registrar,  Royal  Dublin  Society .) 


Planting. 

The  Premium  system  was  instituted  in  1739  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Madden,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dublin  Society  (now  the  Royal  Dublin  Society). 

In  1741  the  system  appears  to  have  been  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  planting,  and  the  sum  of  £10 
was  offered  to  the  person  who  raised  the  greatest 
number  of  timber  trees  in  nurseries.  At  this  time  a 
premium  was  also  offered  in  the  following  terms, 
viz.  : — “ To  the  person  who  shall  plant  in  groves, 
coppice,  or  hedgerows  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber 
trees  and  secure  the  same  by  good  fences  or  enclosures 
from  this  time  to  the  first  of  December,  1742,  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  in  plate.” 

The  money  for  these  and  many  other  similar  pre- 
miums was  subscribed  by  members,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  minutes  of  the  period  that  a great  deal  of 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  funds  were  judi- 
ciously applied. 

In  1747  the  Society  received  its  first  grant  in  the 
form  of  £500  per  annum  from  the  Privy  Purse,  and 
no  doubt  the  premium  system  underwent  a corres- 
ponding extension,  but  it  is  difficult  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter,  because  the  MS.  Minute  Book 
of  this  period  was  lost  many  years  ago. 

In  1761  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  the  Society  a 
sum  of  £2,000,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  grant  was 
largely  increased.  This  money  was  expended  in 
premiums  and  bounties,  chiefly  in  aid  of  manufactur- 
ing industries.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  as  applied  to  planting  until  we 
reach  the  year  1765.  From  that  year  to  the  year 
1808,  when  premiums  for  planting  ceased,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  iand  its  ultimate  abandonment  are 
easily  traced.  It  is 'only  necessary  here  to  refer  to 
some  leading  features. 

In  1765  the  Society  offered  medals  for  the  planting 
of  forest  trees,  including  oak,  ash,  elm,  Weymouth 
pines,  Scotch  firs.  At  the  same  time  premiums  of 
£20,  £15,  and  £10  were  offered  to  the  person  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  oaks,  not  less  than  160  per 
acre,  in  a thriving  condition,  seven  years  after  he  had 
claimed  a medal. 

A few  years  later  it  was  provided  that  renters  of 
land  should  receive  the  sum  of  £5,  instead  of  a medal. 
This  amount  was  afterwards  increased  to  a sum  vary- 
ing from  £10  to  £20. 

In  1780  the  sum  of  £224  was  offered  in  amounts 
varying  from  £5  to  £20  for  propagating  forest  trees. 

Under  Grattan’s  Parliament  a large  increase  took 
place  in  the  premiums  offered,  and  they  assumed  a 
new  form.  In  1783  a premium  of  £40  was  offered 

to  each  person  enclosing  any  quantity  of  ground, 
not  less  than  ten  acres  with  a sufficient  fence  proof 
against  cattle,  and  planting  the  same  with  a number 
of  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  maple,  sycamore,  chestnut, 
larch,  fir,  or  pine,  not  less  than  two  thousand  plants 

n each  acre.  The  nature  of  the  fence  and  prepara- 

lon  °f  the  ground  must  be  fully  stated  in  the  claim, 


and  security  will  be  required  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  premium  that  the  said  fence  and  trees  shall  be 
preserved,  and  such  trees  as  shall  die,  be  continually 
replaced  so  as  to  keep  up  the  number  of  one  thousand 
trees  in  each  acre  for  ten  years.  For  this  premium 
the  sum  of  £400  will  be  granted;  but  if  there  should 
be  more  than  ten  claimants,  the  sum  of  £400  will  be 
rateably  divided.” 

In  1786  it  was  provided  that  “ Every  person, 
whether  a member  of  the  Society  or  otherwise  (ex- 
cept nurserymen),  to  whom  any  premium  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  planting,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £10  shall  be  adjudged  by  the. 
Society,  shall  not  receive  the  same  in  money ; but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  full  value  of  the  pre- 
mium in  any  utensils  of  agriculture  or  planting,  which 
he  shall  think  proper,  at  such  prices  as  shall  be 
settled  by  the  Society;  the  same  to  be  made  at  the 
Society’s  manufactory  in  Poolbeg-street,  and  to  have 
the  seal  of  the  Society  marked  or  painted  thereon, 
with  such  inscription  as  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  direct.” 

In  1796  persons  receiving  premiums  were  required 
to  give  security  by  a bond  of  £100  that  fences  would 
“ be  preserved  and  trees  kept  up  to  500  oak  and  500 
other  trees  on  each  acre  for  ten  years,  an  affidavit  to 
be  lodged  with  the  Society  in  May  or  June  of  each 
and  every  of  the  ten  years  that  fence  and  trees  are 
preserved.” 

In  1800  three  premiums  of  £100  each  were  offered 
“ for  planting  by  contract,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
ground  not  less  than  40  acres,  and  three  of  £50  to 
next  greatest  quantity  of  ground  not  less  than  20 
acres.”  The  recipient  of  the  premium  was  required 
“ to  enter  into  a.  written  contract  with  some  nursery- 
man who  keeps  a nursery  for  sale,  that  such  nursery- 
man shall  furnish  and  plant  in  each  acre  8,000  trees 
at  the  least  and  replace  all  that  die  or  may  be  injured 
for  three  years  at  the  least,  so  as  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  8,000  good  growing  trees  on  each 
acre.  Sallow,  poplar,  birch,  and  horse  chestnut  are 
not  included;  and  there  must  be  at  least  3,000  oak,  or 
3,000  larch  among  the  number  contracted  for  in 
each  'acre.” 

“A  copy  of  the  contract. and  of  the  security  of  its 
performance  is  to  be  delivered  with  the  claim,  which 
must  be  made  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1801,  and 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  last  Thursday 
of  the  said  month.” 

“ The  person  receiving  the  premium  must  give 
security  in  the  sum  of  £100  that  a sufficient  fence 
shall  be  preserved  round  such  plantation  for  ten 
years;  that  the  number  of  6,000  trees,  at  least,  shall 
be  preserved  or  replaced  on  each  acre  thereof,  during 
said  ten  years  so  as  always  to  have  6,000  growing 
trees  on  each  acre,  and  that  proof  shall  be  made 
thereof  to  the  Society  by  affidavit  in  every  month  of 
May  or  June.  All  contracts  where  it  shall  appear 
that  not  more  than  £8  per  acre  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
entire  expense,  exclusive  of  fencing  and  draining, 
will  have  a preference  in  the  claim.” 
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Nurseries. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of 
trees  seems  to  have  been  recognised  from  the  outset, 
and  in  1765  it  was  announced  “ That  improvers  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  better  and  more  con- 
veniently supplied  with  trees,  the  Society  will  pay  for 
every  person  who  shall  first  keep  a well  inclosed  nur- 
sery of  forest  trees,  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the 
county  towns  of  this  kingdom  (the  trees  in  such  nur- 
sery being  of  two  years’  growth)  a yearly  rent  of  20s. 
per  acre  for  three  years  for  the  ground  so  occupied  in 
» nursery,  the  whole  of  the  yearly  rent  promised  for 
any  one  nursery  not  exceeding  £3. 

“ Condition . — N.B. — Five  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Spring  Assizes,  where  this  encouragement  shall  be 
claimed,  are  to  certify  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  nursery  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied 
therein.” 

These  premiums  for  nurseries  were  continued  for 
many  years,  with  such  variations  as  experience  sug- 
gested. In  1780  they  took  the  following  form: — "A 
premium  of  four  shillings  will  be  given  for  every 
thousand  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  walnut,  plane,  elm, 
larch,  fir,  or  pine,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  years  old,  which  shall  be  sold  between  the  first 
day  of  September,  1780,  and  3rd  May,  1781,  out  of 
any  nursery  or  nursery  grounds  wherein  the  same 
have  been  raised.  The  said  premiums  not  to  exceed 
in  the  whole  £400,  and  if  premiums  be  claimed  for 
more  than  two  millions  of  trees,  a preference  will  be 
given  to  those  which  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  prices, 
pursuant  to  their  respective  kinds.  The  claims  are  to 
be  put  in  before  the  1st  June,  1781 ; the  number,  age, 
and  species  of  trees ; where  and  when  • raised ; to 
whom,  when,  and  at  what  price  sold,  are  to  be  proved' 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  selling  the  same;  as 
likewise  that  none  of  said  trees  were  sold  to  any  man 
who  keeps  a nursery  for  sale ; and  certificates  are  also 
to  be  produced,  signed  by  the  persons  purchasing, 
.setting  forth  the  number  and  species  of  trees;  where, 
when,  and  from  whom  bought,  and  at  what  price, 
and  that  none  of  said  trees  were  bought  with  an  in- 
dent to  be  sold  again  for  the  purpose  of  being 
planted.” 

“ N.B. — No  premium  is  to  be  given  for  trees  sold  to 
any  person  who  keeps  a nursery  for  sale.” 


Results. 


Under  these  schemes  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
£12,460  13s.  lid.  was  awarded'  in  the  forty  years 
ending  1806.  The  money  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


£ s.  d. 
1,371  14  0 
2,866  5 8 
4,023  6 7 
4,199  7 8 


12,460  13  11 


In  addition  to  the  above  a sum  of  over  £6,000, 
not  including  gold  and  silver  medals,  was  awarded  by 
the  Society  as  premiums  for  planting  sallows, 
willows,  poplars,  etc.,  which  were  used  in  basket- 
making and  other  minor  trades. 

All  the  details  relating  to  these  awards  are  sum- 
marised in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society',  Vol.  V., 
pp.  103  to  140,  published  in  1806.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately impossible  to  ascertain  the  area  planted  under 
the  premium  system,  as  particulars  are  not  given  in 
every  case.  The  total  area  of  the  plantations  speci- 
fied is  about  2,800  acres,  but  this  is  probably  far 
short  of  the  actual  area  for  the  planting  of  which  pre- 
miums were  awarded. 

A similar  difficulty  applies  to  nurseries.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  eight 
nurseries  received  premiums,  and  of  these,  sixty- 
seven  are  mentioned  as  new.  They  were  situated  in 
every  county  in  Ireland  except  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Monaghan  and  Sligo.  Galway  heads  the  list  with 


sixteen  nurseries.  The  number  of  trees  mentioned  as 
raised  and  sold  is  24,767,245.  The  County  of  Galway 
contributed  nearly  half  this  number,  viz. : — 
11,395,226. 


Fraudulent  Practices. 

The  premium  system  afforded  many  opportunities 
for  fraud  and  imposition,  and  that  such  attempts  were 
made  is  evident  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society. 
Long  before  attention  was  directed  to  planting,  the 
Society  had  the  experience  of  administering  bounties 
and  premiums  for  encouraging  various  forms  of  in- 
dustry, and  had  learned  that  attempts  at.  fraud  in- 
variably arise  under  such  conditions.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  very  unusual  provision  in  the  Society’s 
Charter  (1750)  empowering  the  Chairman  at  a general 
meeting  “To  administer  an  oath  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  discovering  the  truth  or  value  of  anything 
offered  or  proposed  to  the  said  corporation.” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  Society  attempted  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  premiums  for  planting:  — 

1782 — “It  appearing  that  several  frauds  had  been 
lately  attempted  to  be  made  on  the  Society  for  pre- 
miums under  forged  affidavits,  therefore — Resolved:  — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Col.  Madden,  that 
for  the  future  all  claims  relating  to  premiums  to  be 
paid  by  the  Society  shall  be  certified  at  the  Assizes 
by  the  Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  town  or 
county  from  which  such  claims  are  made.” 

1784 —  “All  persons  intending  to  claim  any  of  the 
following  premiums  must  give  notice  to  the  Society 
of  the  quantity  and  situation  of  the  ground  planted 
or  sown  as  soon  as  the  several  crops  shall  be  put  into 
the  ground,  otherwise  they  will  not  afterwards  be 
permitted  to  claim  the  same,  and  the  Society  will, 
from  time  to  time,  publish  in  newspapers  all  doubtful 
claims  that  may  be  made  to  them  for  premiums,  in 
order  to  receive  objections  and  to  discover  such  frauds 
as  may  have  been  practised  with  respect  thereto.” 

“ All  false  affidavits  presented  before  the  Society 
being  punishable  in  like  manner  as  perjury  in  other 
cases.  The  Society  intend  sending  a proper  person  as 
surveyor  of  claims  through  the  kingdom  at  such  times 
as  they  think  necessary,  to  examine  into  the  authenti- 
city of  the  several  claims,  and  are  determined  to 
prosecute  all  perjuries  in  the  most  exemplary  man- 

1785 —  “A  candidate  for  a premium  or  a person 
applying  for  a bounty  being  detected  in  any  dis- 
ingenuous methods  to  impose  upon  the  Society,  shall 
forfeit  all  such  premium  or  bounty  and  be  incapable 
of  obtaining  any  for  the  future,  and  if  any  person 
shall  be  detected  in  offering  any  forged  instrument  in 
evidence  to  the  Society,  or  in  committing  wilful  per- 
jury. in  proof  of  any  claim,  a prosecution  will  be 
carried  out  against  such  offender  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.” 

“ The  Society  being  desirous  of  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  multiplication  of  oaths  ip  the  disposal  of 
their  premiums,  request  that  the  nobility,  magis- 
trates, gentry,  clergy,  in  their  several  districts,  will 
give  their  attention  when  applied  to  for  certificates 
of  the  merits  of  any  candidate  for  a premium,  to 
examine  the  pretensions  of  such  person  that  the 
Society  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  tendering 
an  affidavit  to  him,  which  they  apprehend  has  some- 
times occasioned  the  misapplication  of  their  fund  and 
the  guilt  of  perjury.” 

Later  on  (1787)  an  inspector  was  employed,  and  he 
was  instructed  “ To  inspect  into  the  merits  of  the 
several  claimants  agreeable  to  the  Society’s  determi- 
nation in  their  publication  of  premiums  for  the  years 
1785,  1786  and  1787,  and  that  the  sum  of  three  half- 
crowns  per  day  should  be  paid  to  him  whilst  on  the 
circuit  in  the  service  of  the  Society  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  planting.” 

In  1808  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  were  in- 
structed to  “ Employ  proper  persons  to  go  to  the 
several  counties  where  premiums  had  been  granted 
for  planting,  and  to  make  their  report  on  oath  of  the 
state  of  such  plantations,  and  that  the  persons  so 
employed  be  furnished  with  the  schedules  thereof  by 
the  Assistant-Secretary.” 
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And  in  the  same  year  the  following  minute  ap- 
pears: — “Resolved — That  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation having  been  received  that  persons  who  have 
obtained  premiums  for  planting  trees  have,  not  pre- 
served the  trees  according  to  their  engagements,  to- 

Sther  with  some  suspicious  circumstances  which 
row  a doubt  on  the  truth  of  certificates  and  which 
magistrates  are  requested  to  observe  and  examine 
before  they  subscribe,  the  planting  premiums  be 
discontinued  until  the  Society  receive  reports  of  the 
persons  to  be  employed  in  taking  a view  of  the  several 
plantations  for  which  premiums  have  been  granted.” 
This  apparently  was  the  end  of  the  premium  system 
for  planting,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  was  the  chief  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
premiums. 

It  was  not  only  in  relation  to  planting  that  fraud 
proved  a serious  obstacle  in  carrying  out  the  premium 
system.  Mr.  Isaac  Weld,  who  was  for  many  years  an 


Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  to  inquire  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  the 
number  of  applications  for  premiums  received  from 
poor  renters  for  the  reclamation  of  land  became  so 
great,  and  the  frauds  practised  were  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  found  expedient  to  abandon  the  system. 

Apart  from  this  consideration  the  premium  system 
could  not  have  long  survived.  The  Act  of  Union 
guaranteed  for  a few  years  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  system,  but  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  the  Imperial  Parliament  reduced  the 
Votes-in-Aid  to  the  Society  to  a sum  insufficient  even 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  the  Society  had  founded,  and  all  attempts 
at  fostering  industries  by  monetary  assistance  of 
necessity  ceased. 
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The  condition  of  Premium  Plantations  early  in  the  19th  century. 


The  following  information  has  been  gleaned  from 
the  Statistical  Surveys  of  the  different  counties  in 
Ireland,  which  were  published  by  the  Society  early 
in  the  last  century. 

Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart.,  in  his  survey  of  Queen’s 
County  (1801)  mentions  seven  plantations  for  which 
premiums  were  awarded  between  1787  and  1794,  vary- 
ing from  5 to  16  acres  each.  Two  belonging  to 
Lord  Portaxlington,  two  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Parnell  and  one  the  property  of  Sir  John  Tydd  are 
stated  to  be  “in  good  heart  and  well  preserved.” 
Mr.  Thomas  Drought’s  plantation  of  10  acres  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  “injured  by  cattle  about  five 
years  ago,  but  the  damaged  parts  were  replanted 
carefully  and  the  whole  is  now  in  great  vigour  and 
well  enclosed.”  Of  Mr.  John  Pigot’s  plantation  of 
16  acres  the  writer  says: — “A  small  part  damaged 
by.  fire  which  fell  from  a peasant’s  pipe,  but  the  rest 
of  the  plantation  is  in  good  heart.” 

The  same  author  in  his  survey  of  King’s  County 
(1801)  refers  to  nine  plantations  varying  from  2 to 
14  acres  each,  and  reports  favourably  of  three  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Thomas  Drought,  and  two  belonging  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bury.  Three  plantations,  the  property  of 
Mr.  George  Synge,  he  mentions  as  being  in  a very  un- 
promising condition,  except  in  the  valleys  approaching 
the  house. 


Mr.  Robert  Frazer,  in  the  survey  of  the  Co.  Wicklow, 
(1801),  says,  “ Before  the  late  unfortunate  disturb- 
ances, planting  was  going  on  rapidly  in  this  county, 
and  a number  of  candidates  applied  for  the  premiums 
of  the  Society  annually.  Some  destruction  has  inevi- 
tably taken  place  in  the  plantations  so  made  on 
account  of  the  residence  of  all  those,  who  were  near 
the  mountains  and  who  had  received  the  premiums  (as 
‘t  is  adjacent  to  them  here,  planting  has  chiefly  taken 
place)  being  destroyed,  the  fences  being  also  impaired, 
cattle  had  injured  them.  However,  the  plants  all 
seemed  thriving,  particularly  at  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford’s  lodge,  where  there  is  a fine  screen  of 
Planting,  extremely  well  disposed  on  the  brow  of  the 
Mountain  adjacent  to  the  ruins  of  his  lodge.” 

“Many  of  the  farmers  complained  to  me  that  the 
premiums  of  the  Society  did  not  extend  to  smaller 
spaces  than  ten  acres,  as  they  could  not  always  spare 
en  acres  in  one  place  for  planting  without  encroach- 
ng  on  their  best  meadow  or  pasture  ground.  If  pre- 
iums  were  granted  by  the  Society  or  the  Farming 
of  the  different  districts  to  small  tenants, 
a even  cotters,  for  planting  a rood  or  two  round 
mf'iL-  P-f^ins,  as  rs  doing  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  it 
for  * haVe  effect  of  giving  the  lower  class  a love 
w rrees, and  *3e  a greater  means  of  preventing  their 
on  depredations  on  them  than  any  penalties.” 
DuhVUt'  -^oseP*1  Archer  in  his  survey  of  the  Co. 
a list*1  fSays  • notlling  about  the  premiums,  but  gives 
on  th  * festered  trees  and  comments  unfavourably 
an  the  plantations  in  the  county,  making 

near  R *n  ^le  case  °f  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
ten  or  tw  I881"’  who,  he  says,  “ raises  and  plants 
twelve  thousand  yearly,  which  are  very  judi- 


ciously attended  to  and  in  a very  flourishing  state.” 
Mr.  Hamilton  received  a premium  for  planting  in 
1794.  Referring  generally  to  the  subject  of  timber, 
the  author  says,  “ Timber  rises  in  value  every  year 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  is  likely  to  continue 
rising,  as  the  small  quantity  remaining  is,  on  an 
average,  through  the  county,  cutting  down  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one  that  is  planted.  This  calls 
loudly  for  redress,  to  reinstate  us  in  the  possession  of 
timber,  which  we  had  formerly  in  such  abundance.” 

In  his  “ Observations  on  Mr.  Archer’s  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  County  of  Dublin  ” (1802),  Mr.  Hely 
Dutton  points  out  that  amongst  some  70,000  of  the 
registered  trees  referred  to  there  are  only  3,904  larch, 
and  no  less  than  4,495  mountain  'ash.  This,  he  says) 
needs  no  comment.  He  complains  that  “great  num- 
bers of  the  trees  generally  planted  in  this  county  are 
tile  very  refuse  of  nurseries,  or  picked  up  as  bargains 
from  hawkers  or  jobbing  gardeners ; but  as  we  may 
expect  from  this,  and  from  unskilful  planting  ,and 
bad  management,  that  very  few  of  ttiese  trees  will 
ever  arrive  to  the  state  of  timber,  they  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing,  except  to  put  those  who  wish  to  be 
informed  on  their  guard.” 

This  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  plantations 
have  suffered  more  from  want  of  judicious  thinning 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

Sir  diaries  Coote,  Bart.,  in  his  survey  of  the  Co. 
Cavan  (1802)  mentions  nine  plantations  of  about 
106  .acres,  in  respect  of  which  premiums  had  been 
awarded  between  the  years  1789  and  1794,  and  with 
the  exception  of  ia  “ Danish  Fort,”  which  had  been 
planted  by  Mr.  John  Piers,  they  are  all  spoken  of  as 
in  good  preservation. 

In  the  survey  of  the  County  of  Mayo  by  James 
M‘ Parian,  ji.d.  (1802),  eight  plantations,  represent- 
ing an  area  of  seventy-three  acres,  planted  within 
the  period  1789-1798,  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  all  of  “good  growth  and  preservation, 
except  those  of  Mr.  Bourke,  of  which  not  a trace  re- 
mains.” This  was  a small  plantation  on  a “ Danish 
Fort.”  The  author  goes  on  to  say,  “ As  to  the  effect 
produced  by  those  grants,  it  is  clear  they  had  not 
been  very  considerable  in  diffusing  example  and 
emulation,  as  many  more  premiums  had  not  since 
those  dates  been  demanded.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  one  effect  is  visible,  that  planting  young 
trees  is  the  pride  and  fashion  in  the  county.” 

The  same  author  in  his  survey  of  the  County  Done- 
gal (1802)  refers  to  only  two  oases  of  planting  for 
which  premiums  had  been  awarded,  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stuart,  of  Tyroallan,  who,  he  stays,  “ exceeds  all  this 
county,  and  perhaps  any  individual  of  Ireland  for 
planting.  He  has  lived  here  but  a very  few  years, 
yet  already  has  he  planted  upwards  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  birch,  oak,  ash,  etc.  His  nursery,  contain- 
ing sixteen  acres,  is  now  at  full  growth  for  a suc- 
cession of  planting  out  annually  twenty  acres.”  This 
gentleman  .received  premiums  amounting  to  £244  for 
planting  sixty-one  acres.  The  other  case  was  merely 
the  planting  of  a “ Danish  Fort.”  Both  plantations 
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are  said  to  be  “ very  well  enclosed,  preserved,  and  in 
full  growth.” 

The  same  author  in  his  survey  of  the  County  Sligo 
(1802)  mentions  three  cases  of  planting  under  the 
premium  system,  of  which  he  says,  “ Mr.  Wynne  ob- 
tained >a  premium  in  1787  for  enclosing  and  planting 
ten  acres.  This  plantation  is  in  the  best  state  of 
growth  and  preservation.” 

“ Mr.  O’Hara  .a  premium  for  ten  years  in  1798  ; 
that,  too,  is  in  luxuriant  growth  and  excellent  pre- 
servation.” 

“ But  Mr.  George  Dodwell’s  plantations  of  ten  acres, 
for  which  lie  obtained  a premium  in  1798,  is  de- 
stroyed. Some  changes  occurred  in  that  family  extenslve  antl  8UWW8B4U1  v»***~*  --  — .... 

which  caused  their  removal  from  that  seat,  and  the  coullty  seems  to  have  had  no  direct  connection  with 


sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  thinnings.  The 
author  refers  to  nine  cases  of  planting  m which:  no 
premiums  were  awarded.  Referring  to  a plantation 
of  40  acres  formed  about  the  year  1757  he  says,  “ For- 
the  last  30  years  the  noise  of  the  axe  has  resounded 
through  these  forty  acres;  they  have  yielded  from 
time  to  time  £10,000  to  the  occasional  possessors, 
leaving  behind  an  ample  stock  of  growing  wood.” 
Another  plantation  of  30  years  standing  is  referred 
to  as  a “source  of  wealth.”  Of  Mr.  John  La  Touche 
the  author  says,  “ He  has  formed  within  a few  years, 
most  magnificent  and  extensive  plantations.”  Mr. 
D.  W.  O’Reilly  is  said  to  have  planted  “with  the 
greatest  success,”  and'  several  other  plantations  are 
mentioned  in  Scarcely  less  laudatory  terms.  The  most 
extensive  and  successful  planting  carried  < 


consequent  ruin  of  the  plantations. 

Mr.  John  M‘Evoy  in  his  survey  of  the  County  Tyrone 
(1802),  refers  in  favourable  terms  to  the  condition  of 
several  plantations  for  which  premiums  had  been 
awarded.  He  gives  ,a  table  showing  that  from  the 
year  1791  to  1801  Lord  Mount] oy  planted  under  the 
premium  system  178  acres  2 roods  and  5 perches  with 
483,970  trees,  in  .addition  to  which  136,762  trees  were 
planted  for  which  premiums  were  not  claimed.  An 
appendix  of  ninety-five  pages  is  devoted  to  Lord 
Mount  joy’s  improvements,  and  a,  large  part  of  it 
deals  with  planting.  The  author  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  way  the  planting  was  carried  out,  and  the  way 
it  is  preserved,  and  considers  that  the  work  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  survey  of  the  County  Meath  by  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson  (1802)  the  nursery  belonging  to  Mr. 
Reilly  at  Ballybeg,  near  Kells,  and  occupying  about 
thirty-nine  English  acres,  is  very  favourably  men- 
tioned. This  was  one  of  the  nurseries  to  which  a 
premium  was  awarded.  A few  plantations  for  which 
premiums  were  -awarded  are  referred  to  as  flourishing 
and  well  fenced. 

In  the  survey  of  the  ‘County  Kilkenny  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tiglie  (1802)  mention  is  made  of  seven  planta- 
tions for  which  premiums  had  been  awarded,  and  they 
are  all,  with  one  exception,  stated  to  be  thriving  and 
well  preserved.  The  exception  is  a plantation  of 
twenty -seven  acres  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Davis.  This 
was  preserved  for  ten  years,  “ but  the  land  is  now 
grubbed  up  for  tillage.” 

Mr.  James  M‘ Parian,  m.d.,  in  the  survey  of  the 
County  Leitrim  (1802)  states  that  only  two  persons 
in  the  county  received  premiums,  and  in  both  cases 
the  plantations  were  “ Danish  Forts.”  One  of  these, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lowther,  is  reported  as  “ in  the 
highest  vigour,  bloom,  and  preservation.”  The  other 
belonged  to  Mr.  Nesbitt,  who  died,  and  his  family- 
left  the  place,  which  has  “ totally  fallen  into  ruin 
and  deoay,  and  the  plantations  -also.”  This  author 
refers  to  the  highly-wooded  state  of  the  county  in 
former  times.  He  says — ‘‘Living  persons  who  saw 
it  told  me  that  .about  100  years  -ago  almost  the  whole 
county  was  a continual  undivided  forest.  From 
Drumshambo,  I used  to  hear  them  say,  to  Drum- 
kerrin,  a distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  one  could 
travel  the  whole  way  from  tree  to  tree  by  the 
branches.”  The  destruction  of  the  forests  is  attri- 
buted to  the  use  of  the  wood  as  fuel  in  iron  smelting. 


the  premium  system. 

In  his  survey  of  the  County  of  Clare  (1808)  Mr.  Hely 
Dutton  deals  rather  fully'  with  the  subject  of  planting, 
his  remarks  are  perhaps  worth  quoting  at  some 
length.  He  says— “ The  following  gentlemen  received 
premiums  for  planting  from  the  Dublin  Society-  in 
the  years  annexed  to  their  names  : — J ames  Molony, 
Esq.,  in  1785,  1786,  1789,  1793,  and  1794;  his  plan- 
tations have  been  well  preserved.  Sir  Joseph  Pea- 
cock for  planting  oak,  now  completely  destroyed  by 
cattle.  The  late  Charles  M'Donnel,  Esq.,  1789;  well 
preserved  and  flourishing.  Robert  O’Hara,  Esq., 
1790  and  1791;  well  preserved  and  beautiful.  Boyle 
Vandeleur,  Esq.,  1795;  well  enclosed  and  very  thriv- 
ing. There  are  some  trifling  plantations  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  premiums  granted,  that  I did  not  see, 
particularly  for  raths,  which  I confess  I never  wish, 
to  see  planted  whilst  they  are  permitted  to  retain 
their  present  round  shape ; the  money  granted  for  the 
above  premiums  amounts  to  £403  7s.  5 d.,  and  seems- 
to  have  been  very  justly  expended,  except  that  given 
to  Sir  Joseph  Peacock  in  1793,  whose  plantation  has 
been  quite  ruined  by  cattle,  if  it  was  the  one  that 
was  shown  to  me  in  the  barony  of  Tullagh.  I beg 
leave  to  suggest  that,  as  the  public  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently pointed  to  the  subject,  and  the  value  of  plan- 
tations so  well  ascertained,  a discontinuance  of  these 
premiums  and  the  converting  of  the  fund  to  some 
other  beneficial  purpose  would  be  eligible.” 

“ I beg  also  to  mention  that  giving  a premium  for 
oak  without  limiting,  or  at  least  advising  the  proper 
soil,  is  so  much  money  thrown  away ; for  some  of  the 
plantations  I have  seen  are  upon  dry,  rocky,  shallow 
hills,  where  larch  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable.” 

“ What  a reproach  to  the  county,  that  in  twenty- 
five  years,  one  of  such  extent,  and  where  trees  are  so 
much  wanting,  has  had  only  ninety-six  acres  planted. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  the  quantity  that 
were  planted  for  premiums,  but  I am  convinced  there 
has  been  very  little  more  planted  to  the  year  1795; 
of  what  has  been  planted  since  I have  no  account; 
but  except  the  plantations  of  Sir  Edward  O’Brien, 
Bindon  Blood,  Esq.,  and  William  Burton,  Esq.,  the 
number  is  very  small  indeed.  Whilst  a whole  county 
in  twenty-five  years  has  had  only  ninety-six  acres 
planted,  an  individual  in  Scotland  has  in  fifteen 
years  planted  3,0051,  acres.” 

He  then  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  trees 


touted  to  taie  use  oi  tne  wooa  as  iuei  in  non  mucu,uiS.  ne  men  . — , , 

The  author  states  that  -about  thirty  years  -ago  (say  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  numbering  neatly  n 
spirit  of  reviving  and  renovating  the  face  millions,  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  and  concludes  n. 


1772)  i. 


plantations  were  well  enclosed  with  walls,  measuring 
in  length  upwards  of  forty  English  miles.  When  l 
inform  my  readers  that  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  Mar- 
quis of  Thomond,  Lord  Conyngliam,  Marquis  0 
Buckingham,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  O’Brien,  Mr. 
Westby,  and  a long  etcetera  of  absentees  have  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  waste  land  as  capable  of  hetng 
planted  as  Lord  Fife’s  estate,  what  will  they  think  f 

'K — t-  cl i ' ■ The  same  author  in  his  survey  of  the  County  of 

likely  to  be  simply  a phase  of  the  remarkable  agn-  Q , • ,1824)  gives  a list  of  six  nurserymen  who 

cultural  and  industrial  development  that  characterised  ceived  between  the  ’ 

this  particular  period  in  Irish  history. 


of  the  country-  fortunatelv  succeeded  to  that  of 
dolence,  devastation,  and  want  of  taste.”  He  gives 
a list  of  eleven  persons  who  planted  145,384  trees 
from  the  year  1770  to  1798.  Premiums  were  not 
awarded  to  any  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  this 
fact  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  a great  deal  of 
planting  took  place  at  that  time  quite  independently 
of  the  premium  system.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
the  example  set.  by  the  premium  system,  but  it 


In  the  survey  of  the  County  Kildare  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rawson  (1807)  eight  plantations  to  which 
premiums  had  been  awarded  are  referred  to.  These 
embraced  an  area  of  47  acres,  and  are  described  as 
well  enclosed.  Two  plantations  of  Mr.  Bagot’s  (4 
acres)  are  said  to  have.  “ flourished  exceedingly.” 
One  of  Mr.  Brownlow’s  (13  acres)  “ being  on  bleak 
bog,  required  to  be  replanted  ” ; and  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Keating  (10  acres)  is  described  as  not  having  had 


The  same  author  i 

Galway  (1824)  gives  a nst  oi  six  uuiawju....  , 

ceived  between  the  years  1768  and  1795  the  sum 
£1,680  13s.  2d.  for  nurseries.  This  expenditure,  ne 
thinks,  “was  of  infinite  use,  as  several  extensive  n - 
sei-ies  were  established  in  this  county,  that  proba  y 
would  not  otherwise  have  been.  Since  that  peri 
the  nursery  business  has  been  at  a low  ebb,  as 
gentlemen,  as  they  should  do,  have  their  own  n 
series.”  The  author  gives  a list  of  twenty-six  P 
sons  who  received  premiums  for  planting  a total 
of  702  acres,  which,  he  remarks,  is  “ a considerate 
quantity  in  27  years,  when  it  is  considered  that 
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-were  only  such  as  had  obtained  a bounty,  for  we  can- 
not suppose  that  there  was  not  infinitely  more  than 
that  number  that  did  not  obtain  any,  for  nothing 
under  10  acres  received  the  bounty.  At  the  same 
time  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  occur  here  that 
should  individually  have  planted  more  than  the  whole 
amount ; such  were,  amongst  some  others  : — Right 
Hon.  Denis  Bowes  Daly,  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  Earl  of 
Clanrickard,  Mr.  Marcus  Blake  Lynch,  Lord  Rivers- 
ton,  Mr.  Richard  Martin.  All  proprietors  of  exten- 
sive mountains  well  calculated  to  produce  timber 
trees.  It  would  have  been  a desirable  condition,  and 
I believe  was  intended  in  giving  those  premiums,  that 
they  should  be  well  fenced,  and  thinned  at  the  proper 
age,  both  of  which,  the  last  especially,  have  been 
grossly  neglected.  But  the  planting  that  calls  loudly 
for  adoption  is  that  of  the  extensive  mountains  and 
bogs  that  occur  so  frequently  in  this  county,  with  the 
exception  of  Dalyston,  Roxborough,  Portumna,  and 
perhaps  some  few  others,  little  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  If  the  same  spirit  actuated  the  landed  pro- 
prietor's of  this  county,  and  I may  say  of  Ireland,  as 
those  of  Scotland,  what  a country  would  ours  be !” 

Mr.  Dutton  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  bounty 
system  gave  rise  to  the  spirit  of  planting,  and  he  says 
that  having  attained  this  objeot  and  made  men  think 
for  themselves,  the  system  was  very  properly  discon- 
tinued. 

I have  not  referred  to  the  Counties  Antrim,  Armagh, 
Cork,  Down,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  Roscommon 
and  Wexford.  The  premiums  awarded  to  these  eight 
•counties  amounted  to  only  £868.  I can  find  nothing 
in  the  surveys  of  these  counties  throwing  any  light 
upon  the  operation  of  the  premium  system. 


for  milch  cows,  so  great  a supply  of  food  is  necessarily 
raised  for  the  inhabitants.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  other  counties  in  the  nortli-eas;  corner  of  Ireland 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  planting  movement  for 
a similar  reason. 


In  the  case  of  the  Counties  Carlow,  Fermanagh, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Longford,  Louth,  Tipperary,  Water- 
ford and  Westmeath  there  were  no  surveys  published. 
These  nine  counties  received  premiums  for  planting 
amounting  to  £3,602.  Two-thirds  of  this  amount 
went  to  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Louth.  It  is  there- 
fore unfortunate  that  there  are  no  records  showing 
the  effect  the  expenditure  produced. 


In  these  notes  I have  sought  only  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  the  premium  system  in  its  relation 
to  planting,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  These  facts  may 
lie  summarized  briefly: — The  premium  system  was 
carried  on  for  about  half  a century.  It  extended  to 
piacucally  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  entire  expendi- 
ture on  planting  and  nurseries,  including  planting 
m connection  with  basket-making  and  similar  in- 
dustries, was  under  £20,000,  or  less  than  £400  a year 
on  the  average.  There  is  evidence  that  in  many  cases 
the  money  was  well  spent,  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained;  m a few  cases  the  money  was  unwisely 
spent.  Tlie  system  seems  to  have  done  a great  deal 
indirectly,  and  by  force  of  example.  It  did  not 
however,  lead  to  the  creation  of  a single  plantation 
on  a really  large  scale,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
that  it  promoted  forestry  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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The  author  of  the  survey  of  the  County  Armagh 
(1804)  m pointing  out  that  the  county  is  not  well 
wooded  states,  “ The  population  is  so  great,  the  linen 
manufacture  so  universally  engaged  in,  and  land  in 
such  request,  that  every  spot  in  all  but  the  moun- 
tainous districts  is  employed  in  tillage  and  pasture 


RICHARD  J.  MOSS. 


Leinster  House, 

Dublin,  January  31st,  1908. 
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(Extract  from  The  Rural  Encylopcedia  (p.  69),  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Wilson.  A.  Fullerton  & Co., 
Edinburgh,  1849.) 


In  1783  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Manufactures  offered  a gold  medal 
to  any  person  who  should  plant,  within  one  year,  500 
•larches,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  at  distances  from 
one  another  of  five  feet,  and  a similar  medal  to  any 
S™  who  should,  within  the  same  conditions,  pliant 
frcbes.  In  1788  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who 
by  that  time  planted  48,500  larches  in  eighteen 
ngiish  acres,  or  at  distances  from  one  another  of 
fur  feet  appeared  as  the  first  claimant  of  the  pre- 
In  1790  Mr.  G.  Wright,  of  Yorkshire,  who 
cl  planted  11,573  larches  in  3|  acres,  or  at  dis- 
ances  from  one  another  of  about  3jJ  feet,  obtained 
xne  sDver  medaL  In  1794  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
tL  * **’  who  ]lad  Panted  64,135  larches  of  from 
tan  t0  t°Ur  years  old  on  twenty-four  acres,  or  at  dis- 
firn<*Si  i 0m  one  another  of  about  four  feet,  obtained 
me  goid  mecla1  In  1798  Mr.  Sneyd,  of  Belmont,  in 
tann°ff  lre’  wdl°  Pouted  on  5£  acres,  or  at  dis- 
ances  from  one  another  of  about  44  feet,  6,000  larches 
oht-n  °ld  ‘an<l  6,000  of  throe  years  old,  also 

farced  the  gold  medal.  In  1800  J.  Jones,  Esq., 
300  onn  a Cardiganshire,  who  had  planted 

fln  ’ two-year-old  seedling  larches  at  distances  from 
Dk  “iher,  of  two  feet,  85,000  one-year  trans- 
feet ^ at  distances  from  one  another  of  2^ 

at  ilk*  15,000  three-year  transplanted  larches 
nances  from-  one  another  of  3J,  feef^-in  all, 


400,000  larches  on  a surface  of  44  acres — likewise  ob- 
tained the  gold  medal.  During  the  twenty-two  years 
which  followed  the  offer  of  the  medals  there  were  also 
many  and  important  instances  of  the  planting  of 
larches,  either  as  nurses  to  hard-timber  trees,  or  as 
permanent  members  of  mixed  plantations  ; and,  in 
particular,  in  1788,  John  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Belmont, 
in  Staffordshire,  planted,  in  a mixed  manner,  6,500 
larches  of  five  years  old,  and  6,500  of  four  years 
old.  In  1790  S.  Mylnes,  Esq.,  between  Ferrybridge 
and  Wetherley,  planted  200,000  of  between  two  and 
four  years  old.  In  1791  the  same  gentleman  planted ' 
145,000.  In  1794  Mr.  Gentrill,  of  Cumberland, 
planted'  43,300.  In  1802  J.  Cunven,  Esq.,  of  Work- 
ington Ball,  in  Cumberland,  planted  84,900.  In 
eight  years,  ending  in  1803,  Dr.  Ainslie  planted 
91,800 ; and  in  1805  Mr.  White,  of  Butfield,  planted 
125,800.  Thus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and 
within  twenty-two  years  of  the  date  of  the  first  offer 
of  their  medals  1,240,008  larches  were  planted  in 
England.  From  1805  to  1816,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  such  a severe  blight  year  after  year  has  prevented 
the  larches  from  forming  their  cones,  no  candidates 
appeared  to  claim  the  premium.  In  1820  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  liad  planted  980,128  larches 
among  .a  total  of  1,981,065  forest  trees,  obtained  the 
gold  medal.” 
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The  Forestry  Question  Considered  Historically. 


, p TAMon  Falhiner  Esa  m.b.i.a.,  Leqal  Assistant  Land  Commissioner.  Printed  in  the 
^AMJourJl  of  the  Statistical  fej J«M. Incpia, j“£y  iJftgiSSE!*?-  ’S toto  xSlma™* 


by^the  author  in  his  “ Illustrations  of  Irish  ' History  and  Topography." 
Green  and  Company,  1904.) 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  as 


most  of  us  remember,  localities  in  which  those  .forests  flourished,  of  - 


popular  catch-word  among  persons  circumstances  which  caused  their  destruction,  and  of 
called  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  m former  genera.- 


interested  m Irish  ita»  to  Jepair  or  mitigate  the  jnisfortane  of  their 

the  rerfioresting  of  Intod.  disahpemlce.  It  i.  to  these  qnestions,  said  to  the® 

rfllf  rSpASS  I”*””  “ 1 **  »d“™“  >» 


of  the  country,  had  persuaded'  themselves  that  in  the 
restoration  of  the  abundant  forests  and  woods  which 


Irish  prosperity.  The  air  was  thick  with  projects ; 
and  the  confident  predictions  of  enthusiasts,  who  saw 
in  planting  on  a large  soale  a sovereign  cure  for  the 


kind  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  that  our  island  was 
anciently  stored  with  woods  iand  forests  of  vast  extent, 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  all 
who  have  considered  its  physical  character  and 


...  o , -XT,  0,.,rnTndi+ir.r  .as  is  Who  have  considered  its  pnysicai  ouaiacwi  ana 

..-M.lt  coxvixci,,  implication  of  our  topogtopM 


AeS, 

rf  ailuudiS  of  their  n«™,  theoe  formerly  .djetent  to  our  o^pM.  ™re  tomote 

“d  fee  bee  Uioderutd  tta  ertetej  mtb  ™d, 

which  .xperreuee  fh.t  ertended  Mi  ora-  too  whole  of  whet  U 


-n  l xi  i xi  (nTm,j  Px.  that  extended  westward  over  me  wuuie  oi  wiut  is 

But  though  ften  formed  were  ex  that  William  Rufus  drew  the 

trav.agant,  and  based  on  an Ln  timber  for  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  where,  as 


travagant,  and  an  ovewe^y  ^ roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  where,  as 

the  assurances  of  that  class the  chronicle  of  Dr.  Hanmer  has  it,  “no  English 
to  demonstrate  _what  they  desire  to  prove,  the  labours  -j*-*,  or  hreedet.h  to  this  dav.”  (1).  And  it 


wholly  m vain.  , , , tii  _ j the  coming  of  the  Norman,  on  the  Black  Easter 

interval  to  develop  the  JX  Monday  of  1200,  the  Byrnes  and  Tooles  made  their 

in  fact,  t ie  ac  a0e  o x ti.e  stimulus  long-remeanbered  descent  upon  the  Bristolmen  who 

less  than  it  was  twenty  yearn  ago  DubUn.  (2). 


of  their  efforts  has  been  such  that  the  forestry  ques- 
tion has  ever  since  had  a strong  hold  not  only  on  the 


.on  has  ever  since  had  a strong  noiu  nos  onj  on  - Hibernica  that  t]le  woodlands  of  Ireland  exceeded  in 
imagination  of  the  peopje bmt  on  the XelJliit  .his  day  the  plains  or  cleared  and  open.  land.  And  I 
who  have  given  serious  attention  to  the  development  n0/ ,rem61lber  that  even  the  zealous  patriotism  of 


the  author  of  Cambrensis  Eversus  has  seriously  e 


It  is  not,  however,  with  any  large  measure  for  the  deavoured  to  refute  this  assertion  of 


wholesale  planting  of  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  that  scriptiv©  chronicler.  (3).  Anyone  who  looks 


re  concerned  to-night.  Schemes,  involving  the  j0yce’s  suggestive  book  on  Irish  names  of  places  wil 

Jtixt  /if  9.  non  non  acres  of  waste  land,  are  cer-  ^ astonished  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  root 


planting  of  2,000,000  acres  of  waste  land,  are  cer- 
tainly too  vast  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  and,  indeed, 


words  expressive  of  woods,  forests,  and  trees  n 


their  very  magnitude  has  a repellent  effect  on  many  foimd  in  the  names  of  hills  and  valleys,  townlands, 
minds.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of  an  extension  of  ,ancj  districts  which  are  now  bare  of  every  vestige  of 


our  woods  best  recommended  by  exaggerated  estimates  the  abundant  timber  of  which  these  names  have  long 
of  the . potential  values  of  forest  industries.  But  it  hggjj  the  only  memory.  For  example : — The  barony 
Tint  a m/vment  ten  soon  to  consider  llOW  tt;i ru..  ‘ .Will,,  Wo  i+c  no-mo  frnm  the 


is  certainly  not  a moment  too  soon  to  consider  liow  o{  Gilmore,  near  Charieville,  gets  its  name  from  the 
the  process  which  has  caused  in  recent  years  a marked  great  wood  which  in  the  16th  century  formed,  as  the 


decline  in  our  timber,  may  be  prevented  from  spread-  pacat0  Hibernia  tells  us,  one  of  the  strongest  bar- 
ing still  further  ; and  what  measures  can  be  wisely  rjers  , against  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth ; and  Dr.  Joyce 


mg  stilt  turtner  ; ana  wnar  measures  can  * ners  against  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth ; and  nr.  joj 

taken  to  encourage  a sense  of  their  responsibility  in  j,ias  emulated  that  in  at  least  seven  hundred  oases 
this  matter  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  becoming  the  Mh  !and  kms  so  numerous  in  our  place  names 
invested  with  the  rights,  must  also  be  charged  m the  really  represent  the  word  coill,  and  are  witnesses  *" 
future  with  many  of  the  duties  of  property.  woods  no  longer  visible  ; while  coillte,  the  plur 

The  statistics  of  forestry  both  in  Ireland  herself,  iand  coillin,  the  diminutive  of  coill,  account  for  ma 


really  represent  tne  worn  coin,  ana  are  wiuib»»  ™ 
•woods  no  longer  visible ; while  coillte,  the  plural, 
iand  coillin,  the  diminutive  of  coill,  account  for  many 


and  in  relation  to  those  foreign  countries  with  which  more.  Fidh,  or  fioth  [fill],  another  term  for  wood, 
Ireland  may  most  profitably  be  compared,  have  been  also  occurs  frequently,  and  the  two  baronies  ot 


compiled  with  great  fulness.  They  have  been  pre-  Armagh,  called  the  Fews,  are  of  this  origin.  Bos 
sented  almost  ad  nauseam  to  the  consideration  of  the  too,  occasionally  stands  for  wood,  .as  in  the  Abbey  o. 
public.  And  they  are  readily  accessible.  No  use-  Rosserk  in  Mayo,  Roscrea,  New  Ross,  and  best  known 


ful  purpose  would,  therefore,  be  served  by  reciting  of  all,  Roscommon.  Fasach  (faussagh), 


them  afresh.  What  is  wanted  is  experiment  and 


. the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  (munny), 


Scairt  (scart),  a thicket  of  scrub,  and  Muint 


. and  its  actual  suitability  for  planting  ; and-  the  . , 

quired  experience  will,  I hope,  be  .supplied  by  the  ex-  and  contribute  to  justify  the  term  Ims-na-veevy,  o 
periments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  woody  island,  which  is  among  the  bardic  nameso 
min  in  nbipcf.  of  this  Turner  is  not  to' re-state  the  case  Ireland.  Over  and  above  the  terms  signifying  wooa 


arboreal,  terms  which  abound  : 


few  among  many 
our  index  locorum, 


main  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  re-state  the  case  Ireland.  Over  and  above  the  terms  signifying  wooa 
for  forestry  in  Ireland,  but  to  recall  public  attention  are  those  which  denote  particular  trees,  of  win 

to  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  to  endeavour  to  throw  Daire  (Derry),  an  oakwood,  with  its  many  variation , 
light  on  the  solution  of  a preliminary  difficulty  which  is  the  most  important.  (4).  The  Annals  of  the* 
is  encountered  on  the  threshold  of  any  attempt  to  ex-  Masters  abound  in  references  to  the  ancient  woods 
tend  our  woodlands,  viz.: — Where  should  planting  Ireland,  which  prove  that  in  a great  part  °1  ^ 


begin,  and  what  are  the  districts  in  which  it  may  be  country  a dominant  characteristic  of  the  social 
most  hopefully  undertaken  ? It  appears  to  me  that  tem  of  ancient  Ireland  was  the  forest  life  ot 
the  past  may  have  some  lessons  for  us  on  this  point,  people.  And  if  we  may  accept,  as  accurate  a T>asSd|. 

and  that  something  may  be  done  from  the  point  of  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  for  the  year  835  A.D-,  w 


view  of  history  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  question.  the  acorn  and  nut  crop  was  so  large  in  that  yea* ® 
The  line  of  my  recent  reading  chancing  to  have  to  close  up  the  streams,  so  that  they  ceased  to  n 


brought  vividly  before  me  the  extent  and  value  of  in  their  usual  course.  , 

our  former  forests,  I have  asked  myself  whether  light  That  this  state  of  things  survived  to  an  era  . 
may  not  be  derived  from  a consideration  of  the  within  historical  memory  is  abundantly  demonstra 


(1)  “Meredith  Hanmer’s  Chronicle,”  in  Anceint  Irish  Histories, 
(4)  Joyce’s  Irish  Names  of  Places,  i 


ii.,  1°4.  (2)  ib.  ii.,  370.  (3)  Celtic  Society’s  Edition,  ii-, ll0' 
, 491-522.  (5)  Vol.  i.,  p.  337. 
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by  many  authorities.  Sir  John  Davies,  a writer 
whose  observations  iand  conclusions,  even  when  we 
disagree  with  them,  are  .always  suggestive,  has  noted 
the  degree  in  which  the  political  system  .adopted  by 
the  Norman  colonists  of  Ireland,  and  pursued,  whe- 
ther by  choice  or  necessity,  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  many  centuries,  had  the  effect  of  preserving 
this  feature.  That  system  was  to  drive  the  native 
population  from  the  plains  to  the  woods,  with  the 
result  that  the  Irish  territories  tended  to  become  ever 
more  and  more  .a  succession  of  forest  fastnesses.  Had 
a different  plan  been  adopted,  the  woods,  as  Davies 
points  out,  would  have  been  wasted  by  English  habi- 
tations, as  had  happened  just  before  Ids  own  time  in 
tire  territories  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  round  the  new-made 
forts  of  Maryborough  and  Phrlipstown. 

The  early  Plantagenets  made  some  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  forest  law®  in  Ireland.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  at  all  events,  a considerable  tract 
must  have  been  brought  within  their  operations,  for 
in  1229  Henry  III.  granted  permission  to  Luke, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  carry  out  tire  disafforesting 
of  certain  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  See  of 
Glendalough.  It  is  certain  that  a royal  forest  was 
formed  at  Glencree,  in  the  County  Wicklow.  In  1244 
sixty  does  and  twenty  bucks  were  ordered  to  be 
“ taken  alive  in  the  king’s  parks  nearest  to  the  port 
of  Chester  to  be  sent  to  the  port  of  Dalkey,  Ireland, 
and  delivered  to  tire  king’s  Treasurer  of  Dublin  to 
stock  the  king’s  park  of  Glencry  ” ; and  that  the 
king’s  lands  were  not  limited  to  a mere  park,  but  in- 
cluded a forest  properly  so  called,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  a mandate  of  Edward  I.  per- 
mitting William  Bumel,  constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  “ to  have  in  the  king’s  forest  of  Glencry 
twelve  oak  trees  fit  for  timber  of  the  king’s  gift  to 
construct  his  house  of  Glenecapyn.’’  A refer- 
ence to  the  misconduct  of  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Dublin,  in  hunting  in  the  king’s  forest  with- 
out license  supports  the  same  conclusion.  (1.)  But 
the  royal  forest  of  Glencree  disappears  from  view, 
like  so  much  else,  amid  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  wars  of  the  Bruces.  No  mention  of  it  is  to  be 
found  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
whole  district  comprised  in  the  modem  county  of 
Wicklow  relapsed  after  the  Bruce  disturbance  into 
the  control  of  the  Irish  septs  of  the  Byrnes  and 
Tooles ; nor  was  it  effectively  redeemed  by  the  Crown 
until  Hie  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Apart-,  however,  from  this  formation  of  the  royal 
forest  of  Glencree,  no  attempt  was  made  for 
above  three  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  in  Ireland  to  encroach  to  any  serious  extent 
upon  the  native  reserves  of  the  Irish  inhabitants, 
though  a statute  of  Edward  I.,  passed  in  1296,  con- 
tained' a clause  which  was  designed  to  provide  high- 
ways through  the  country.  The  clause  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


“ The  Irish  enemy,  by  the  destiny  of  the  woods  and 
the  depths  of  the  adjacent  morasses,  assume  a con- 
fident boldness ; the  King’s  highways  are  in  places 
so  overgrown  with  wood,  and  so  thick  and  difficult, 
that  even  a foot  passenger  can  hardly  pass.  Upon 
which  it  is  ordained  that  eveay  lord  of  a wood,  with 
his  tenants,  through  which  the  highway  was 
anciently,  shall  clear  a passage  where  the  way  ought 
to  he,  and  remove  all  standing  timber,  as  well  as 
underwood.”  (6.) 

But  the  wars  of  tile  Bruces  which  followed  within 
*a  few  years  of  this  enactment,  .and  the  subsequent 
decadence  of  English  power,  prevented  the  taking  of 
any  effective  steps  under  this  Statute. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
May  fairly  he  said,  no  substantial  alteration  took 
Place  in  the  face  of  Ireland  in  this  regard.  In 
tfa-ron  Finglas’s  Breviate  of  “The  Getting  of  Ire- 
icSq  anfl  ihe  Decay  of  the  Same,”  written  about 
D>49,  occurs  a passage  which  shows  that  well  on  into 
ne  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  period,  indeed,  at 
ill!!-*  ’Pale  had  shrunk  to  its  narrowest 

nuts,  the  districts  in  which  English  law  remained 
preme  were  everywhere  hedged  round  by  impassable 
thl*  ' t ^nSlas  prescribed  a remedy  very  similar  to 
en forced  by  Edward  I.,  more  than  a century 
„ 'er:  “Item — That  the  deputy  be  eight  days  in 
ioin  SU,rnm.er  cutting  passes  of  the  woods  next  ad- 
mg  'the  King’s  subjects,  which  shall  be  thought 


most  needful,”  and  he  enumerates  above  thirty  passes, 
most  of  them  -adjacent  to  the  Pale,  which  'required 
to  be  made  or  -maintained.  (7.)  The  numerous  writers 
to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  concur 
in  representing  the  great  forests  as  having  survived' 
m most  places  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  in 
many  till  well  into  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
Henry  Piers,  in  his  “History  of  Westmeath,”  (8) 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Down  Survey,  speaks  of 
that  county  -as  deficient  in  nothing,  “except  only 
timber  of  bulk,  with  which  it  was  anciently  well 
stored.”  Yet,  barely  -a  century  before  this  was  written 
Westmeath  was  one  of  the  most  secure  fortresses  of 
the  King’s  Irish  enemies,  as  the  native  septs  were 
called,  and  it  was  fox  this  reason  that  the  County 
was  severed  from  Meath,  to  which  it  had  anciently 
belonged,  by  the  Statute  34  Henry  VIII.,  oap.  I. 
During  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  it  was  still  a proverb 
that  “ The  Irish  will  never  be  tamed  while  the  leaves 
are  on  the  trees,”  meaning  that  the  winter  was  the 
only  time  in  which  the  woods  could  be  entered  by  an 
army  with  -any  hope  of  success  ; iand  the  system  of 
“plashing,”  by  which  the  forest  paths  were  rendered 
impassable  through  the  interlacing  of  the  boughs  of 
the  great  trees  with  the  abundant  underwood,  was 
the  obstacle  .accounted  by  most  of  Elizabeth's  soldiers 
the  most  dangerous  with  which  they  were  confronted. 
Derrick,  in  his  Image  of  Ireland,  (9)  written  in  1581, 
gives  a description  of  the  woods  which,  even  if  we 
discount  the  figures  on  the  score  of  poetic  licence, 
must  be  held  to  show  that  in  his  day  the  forests  still 
covered  enormous  areas.  He  speaks  of  them  as  often 
twenty  miles  long. 

The  .adoption  of  a resolute  policy  in  Ireland  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  was  the  first  step  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  immense  woodland  areas.  The  gradual 
extension  through  the  country  of  the  measures  first 
applied  to  Westmeath,  led,  under  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  to  .a  rapid  clearance  of  large  tracts  of 
the  country.  Fynes  Moryson,  in  the  closing  years  of 
Elizabeth,  found  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  nearly 
destitute  of  trees.  “I  confess  myself,”  he  writes, 

“ to  have  been  deceived  in  the  common  fame  that  all 
Ireland  is  woody,  having  found  in  my  long  journey 
from  Armagh  to  Kinsale  few  or  no  woods  by  the  way, 
excepting  the  great  woods  of  Ophalia,  and  some  low, 
shrubby  places  which  they  call  glens.”  (10.)  The 
Pale  had,  of  course,  for  centuries  -been  denuded  of 
woods,  if  it  ever  possessed  them  on  a Large  scale,  and 
.as  early  as  1534  an  ordinance  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
directed  every  husbandman  to  plant  twelve  ashes 
within  the  ditches  <and  closes  of  his  farm.  With  the 
disappearance,  in  the  person  of  Tyrone,  of  the  last 
Irish  chieftain  powerful  enough  to  hold  independent 
sway  in  the  island,  this  clearance  was  extended 
towards  Ulster.  The  civil  war  which  followed  the 
rebellion  of  1641  doubtless  tended  largely  ui  the 
same  direction,  .and,  by  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Boate  noted  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ire- 
land that  in  some  parts  you  might  travel  whole  days 
without  seeing  any  trees  save  a few  about  gentlemen’s 
houses.  This  was  especially  so  on  the  northern  road, 
where,  for  a distance  of  sixty  aniles  from  the  capital, 
not  a wood  worth  speaking  of  was  to  be  seen.  “ For,” 
he  adds,  “ the  great  woods  which  the  maps  do  repre- 
sent to  us  upon  the  mountains  between  Dundalk  and 
the  Newry  .are  quite  vanished,  there  being  nothing  left 
of  them  these  many  years  since  but  only  one  tree 
standing  close  by  the  highway,  -at  the  very  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  so  as  it  may  be  seen  a great 
way  off,  and  therefore  serveth  travellers  for  a 
mark.”  (11.) 

The  destruction  of  the  woods,  due  in  the  first  place 
to  deliberate  policy,  and  in  the  next  to  the  .accidents 
of  war,  was  accelerated  both  during  the  long  peace 
that  preceded  the  Rebellion,  .and  afterwards  in  the 
years  following  the  Restoration,  by  the  progress  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  revival  of  Irish  industries 
was  nearly  as  fashionable  a shibboleth  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  as  it  has  been  at  intervals  in 
iater  ages.  In  those  days  the  favourite  objects  of 
solicitude  were  the  manufacture  of  pipe-staves,  and 
the  development  of  the  iron-works,  which  were  then 
supposed  to  be  the  true  El  Dorado  of  Irish  enter- 
prise-most people  holding  with  Bacon  that  “Iron 
is  a brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth.”  Both 
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(8) Print  i Bethamis  Feudal  and  Parliamentary  Dignities , p.  269.  lc<n  ry 

<•  ) Printed  by  Vallancey  in  1774.  (9)  Small’s  Edition,  1883,  p.  28.  (10)  Editionof  173o,n.,370.  (11)  Beale,  Chaptei  . 
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industries  depended  for  their  success  upon  the  woods, 
which  were  accordingly  drawn  upon  regardless  ot  the 
consequences.  From  Munster  whole  ship-loads  of 
pipe-staves  were  exported  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
proprietors  and  the  great  destruction  of  the  woods  ; 
and  Eoate  says,  “ it  is  incredible  what  quantity  ot 
charcoal  is  consumed'  by  one  iron-work  in  a 
year.”  (12.)  Richard  Boyle,  the  well-known  Earl 
of  'Cork,  was  reputed  to  have  made  £100,000  by  his 
iron-works,  and  the  sale  of  timber  must  have  brought 
him  almost  as  much  again.  Sir  William  Petty  s 
was  .another  of  the  great  fortunes  in  part  accumulated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  woods  of  Ireland  But 
that  Petty,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  large-minded 
Englishmen  whom  the  confiscations  of  the  1?th  cen- 
tury .attracted  to  Ireland  (and  who,  as  the  earliest  ot 
Irish  statisticians,  must  always  command  respectful 
mention  in  this  audience),  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  file  timber  supplies  ot  tne 
country,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  he  recommends  the 
‘‘planting  ” of  “three  millions  of  timber  trees  upon 
the  bounds  and  mears  of  every  denomination  of  lands 
in  the  country.  (13.)  So  rapid  was  the  consumption, 
however,  that  the  want  of  fuel,  formerly  abundant, 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Thomas  Dinely,  writing 
in  his  Journal,  (14)  about  the  year  1682,  remarks 
on  the  consequent  substitution  for  the  first  time  of 
turf  for  wood  firing.  “ The  wars,”  he  says,  ‘ and 
their  rebellions  having  destroyed  almost  ail  their 
woods  both  for  timber  and-  firing,  their  want  is  sup- 
plied by  the  bogs."  A century  later  Arthur  Young 
notes  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchelstown 
there  were  “a  hundred  thousand  acres  in  which  you 
might  tali©  a breathing  gallop  to  find  a stick  large 
enough  to  beat  a dog,  yet  is  there  not  an  enclosure 
without  the  remnants  of  trees,  many  of  them 


large.”  (15.) 

The  troubles  of  1688  and  the  succeeding  changes 
were  also  injurious  to  the  woods.  The  Commissioners 
of  Forfeited  Estates  comment  severely  on  the  general 
waste  committed  hy  the  grantees  of  these  properties, 
instancing  in  particular  the  woods  round  Killarney 
(where  trees  to  the  value  of  £20,000  were  cut  down), 
and  the  Muskerry  district,  where  the  destruction  was 
almost  as  groat.  (16.)  That  this  reckless  dealing 
with  the  timber  supply  of  the  country  was  continued 
for  the  best  part  of  a generation  may  be  inferred 
from  a passage  in  the  7th  Drapier’s  letter,  m which 
Swift  asserts  his  belief  “ that  there  is  not  -another 
example  in  Europe  of  such  a prodigious  quantity  of 
excellent  timber  cut  down  in  so  short  a time  with  so 
little  advantage  to  the  country  either  in  shipping 
or  .building.”  (17.)  This  process  of  rapid  consump- 
tion of  the  anciently  abundant  woods  of  Ireland  con- 
tinued far  into  the  18th.  century,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a succession  of  enactments  designed  to  encourage 
planting,  the  woodland  areas  diminished  so  rapidly 
that,  to  quote  Arthur  Young  once  more,  “ the  greatest 
part  of  the  country  continues  to  exhibit  a naked, 
bleak,  dreary  view  for  want  of  wood,  which  has  been 
destroyed  for  a century  past  with  the  most  thought- 
less prodigality,  and  still  continues  to  be  cut  and 
wasted  as  if  it  was  not  worth  the  cultivation.”  (18.) 


list,  and  not  readily  accessible,  it  seems  desirable  to 

print  them  here : — 

Woods  and  Fastnesses  in  Ulster. 

Glenhrasell,  by  Lough  Eaugh  (Lough  Neagh),  a great 
boggy  and  wooddry  f astness. 

Glencan,  a boggy  and"  wooddy  country  environed  with 
two  rivers,  viz.,  the  Blackwater  and  the  Ban. 

Killultagh,  a safe  boggy  and  wocddy  country,  upon 
Lough  Eaugh. 

Kilwarlen  the  like  bounden  together. 

Kilautry,  lying  between  Kilwarlen  and  Leoale. 

Glenconkeyn,  on  the  river  Ban’s  side,  in  O’Chane’s 
country,  the  chief  fastnes  and  refuge  of  the 
Sootts. 


The  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Woods  and  Fast- 
nesses in  Munster. 

Glengaruf,  in  O’Sullivan  More’s  country,  4 miles 
long  and  2 broad. 

Glanroght,  in  Desmond,  3 long  and  2 broad. 

Lean-more,  in  Desmond,  3 long  and  3 broad. 

Glenglas  and  Kilmore  in  the  Oo.  Limerick,  12  long 
and  7 broad. 

Dromfynine,  in  the  County  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater, 
6 long  and  2 bread. 

Arlo  and  Muskryquirke,  in  Tipperary,  9 long  .and  3 
broad. 

Killiuggy,  in  Tipperary,  bordering  on  Limerick,  10 
long  and  7 broad. 

Glenilesk,  4 long  and  2 broad. 


TFoocfc  and  Fastnesses  in  Connaught. 
The  woods  and  bogs  of  Kilbigher. 

Killcallon,  in  MacWilliam’s  county. 

KilLaloa,  in  county  of  Leitrim. 

The  woods  and  boggs  near  the  Corleus. 


Woods  and  Fastnesses  in  Leinster. 

Glandilour,  .a  fastness  in  Phea-gh  M'Hugh’s  countin'. 

Shilelagh,  Sir  Henry  Harrington’s,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin. 

The  Duffrins,  in  the  County  of  Wexford. 

The  Drones  and  Leveroke,  in  the  County  of  Catiier- 
logh.  . , 

The  great  hog  in  the  Queen’s  County,  which  readhetii 
to  Limerick. 

The  Fuse,  in  the  County  of  Kildare. 

The  woodland  bogs  of  Monaster-Evan,  Gallia  and 
Slievemargy  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

The  Rowiy,  near  St.  Mullins,  where  the  Lur  and 
Barrow  unite  together,  and  makes  yt  halfe  a)1 
island. 

Bart  of  Coulbnacke,  joyning  upon  the  'County  ot  iv-- 
kenny.  (20.) 


Although  some  maps  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
are  extant  which  indicate  very  roughly  tile  wooded 
districts,  nothing  .approaching  to  a statistical  record 
of  the  distribution  of  the  woods  of  Ireland  is  avail- 
able for  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th  century.  Baron 
Finglas’s  rough  list  of  passes  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  the  earliest  specific  notice  on  the 
subject.  In  Dymmok’s  Treatise  of  Ireland,  1599,  is 
given  “ A particular  of  such  strengths  and  fastnesses 
of  wood  and  bog  as  .are  in  every  province  in  Ire- 
land, (19)  in  which  the  principal  forest  districts  are 
set  out  by  name.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Dymmok  'derived  liis  information  not  from,  any  first- 
hand -acquaintance  with  the  whole  country,,  but  from 
notes  of  one  of  the  most  diligent  inquirers  into  the 
condition  and  resources  of  Ireland  who  had  ever 
visited  this  country,  the  well-known  Sir  George 
Carew.  In  Hie  Lambeth  Manuscripts,  which  bear 
his  name,  are  to  be  found  Garew’s  observations  on 
the  subject,  and  as  they  are  fuller  than  Dymmok’s 


Half  a century  after  Carew’s  time,  the  Books  of 
Survey  and  ‘Distribution,  compiled  in  1657,  and  no 
preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  show  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  woodlands  throughout  the  country  as  aseei- 
tained  at  that  date.  The  maps  of  the  Down  purvey 
also  indicate  in  a rough  way  the  distribution  < t tne 
woods,  and  a list  of  tlie  iron-worts  through  we 
country  in  tlie  17th  century  would  indicate  as  nia  . 
places  in  which  substantial  woods  still  existed  at 
period.  , 

It  .appeal's  from  these  and  other  sources  that-  a 
about  tlie  close  of  the  17th  centuay  tlie  woods., 
forests  of  importance  were  distributed  roughly,  ® 

1.  In  Leinster : In  the  Counties  of  Wicklow,  Ilex- 
ford,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  great  tern 
tories  of  Leix  -and  Offaly,  covering  the  greater  p 
of  Queen’s  .and  part  of  King’s  County. 


(12)  Beale.  Chapter  XVI.  (13)  Petty , Chapter  II  (14)  Published  in  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society's  Journal. Seri?. 

(If,)  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  Part  ii.,  Vol  ii , p.  62  The  clearance  at  Mitchelstown  deplored  by  Yeung  has  neei  • = 
made  good  bv  plantations  »ithin  the.last  ceubiry.  ..  rn  Part  ii.. P- 

(16)  Becky's  History  of  Enyland,  ii.,  p.  310.  (17)  Swift's  Works.  Ed.Sir  W.  Scott,  vn.,  p.  52.  (18)  5 oung sTom,k* 

(19)  Irish  Archeological  Society's  Tracts  Relating  to  Ireland,  ii.,  p.2  6.  ('40)  Lambeth.  AL-.,  ■ 
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2.  In  Ulster : In  the  Counties  of  Tyrone,  London- 
derry, Antrim,  and'  Down,  particularly  oil  tlie  east 
and  west  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  territories 
adjacent. 

3.  In  Munster : In  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick,  the 
-southern  borders  of  Tipperary,  and  East  Waterford. 

4.  In  Connaught:  In  the  baa-ony  of  Tyrawley,  in 
Mayo,  Roscommon,  north  Sligo,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Shannon. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  woodland  area  during  the  17th  century  was 
not  an  absolutely  uncompensated  misfortune.  It  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  social  transformation 
which  necessarily  followed  the  effective  assertion  of 
the  authority  of  the  English  Crown  through- 
out the  island  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  Apart  from  all  questions  between  the 
races,  it  was  as  desirable  as  it  was  natural 
that  large  districts  .formerly  usurped  by  the 
forest  should  be  restored  to  agriculture,  and  had  the 
clearances  effected,  first  by  the  soldiers  of  Elisabeth 
and  next  by  the  planters  of  James,  ended  with  those 
which  followed  the  Restoration,  there  would  • have 
been  no  great  reason  to  complain.  But  an  era  of 
confiscation  was  necessarily  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  land  ; and  succes- 
sive owners,  threatened  with  the  early  determination 
of  their  interest  in  their  estates,  utilised  tlie  short 
period  of  possession  to  turn  their  timber  into  gold. 
Thus  the  wocds  that  had  survived  fell  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  the  Government  were  obliged  to  intervene. 
Accordingly,  the  Irish  Statute-book,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  -middle  of  the  18th  century,  con- 
tains many  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the 
encouragement  of  planting,  and  the  replacing  of  the 
timber  in  districts  from  which  it  had  disappeared. 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  interest,  and  have,  more- 
over, a direct  bearing  on  our  present  investigation. 

The  earliest  instance  of  -legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trees  was  the  application  to  Ireland  by 
Strafford  of  an  English  Statute  of  Elizabeth  “ to 
-avoid  and  prevent  divers  misdemeanours  of  idle,  and 
lewd  persons  in  barking  of  trees.”  An  Act  of  10th 
Charles  I.  (Chapter  23)  gave  this  measure  force  in 
Ireland  ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  designed  mainly 
for  the  protection  of  the  orchards  -and  young  trees  in 
the  Plantation  districts,  and  not  to  have  been  directed 
to  the  conservation  of  the  larger  woods.  The  17th 
•century  had  almost  -run  its  course  before  any  further 
Statute  was  -passed.  In  1698,  however,  the  minister's 
of  William  III.  felt  it  was  time  to  intervene.  “ An 
Act  for  Planting  and  Preserving  timber  trees  and 
woods”  (10th  William  III.,  cap.  12)  recognises  in 
its  preamble  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  I 
have  attributed  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  old 
woods.  It  runs  thus: — -“Forasmuch  as  by  the  late 
rebellion  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  several  iron-works 
formerly  here,  the  timber  -is  utterly  destroyed,  so  as 
that  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  repair- 
ing the  houses  destroyed,  much  less  a prospect  of 
building  .and  improving  in  after  times,  unless  some 
means  be  used  for  the  planting  and  increase  of  timber 


I-  All  resident  freeholders  having  estates  to  the 
value  of  £10  yearly  and  upwards,  and  all  tenants 
for  years  at  a rent  exceeding  that  sum,  having  an 
unexpired-  term  of  ten  years,  were  required,  under  a 
penalty,  from  and  after  March  25,  1703,  to  plant 
every  year,  for  31  years,  ten  plants  of  five  years’ 
growth  of  oak,  fir,  ebn,  tash,  or  other  timber ; and 
owners  of  iron-works  were  required  to  plant  five  hun- 
dred such  trees  annually,  so  long  as  the  iron-works 
were  going. 

II.  Every  occupier  of  above  500  Irish  acres  was 
required  to  plant  and  enclose,  within  seven  years  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  one  acre  thereof,  and  pre- 
serve the  same  as  a plantation  for  at  least  twenty 
years. 

III.  All  persons  and  corporations  seized  of  lands 
of  inheritance  were  charged  with  the  planting  of 
their  respective  proportions  of  260,600  trees  yearly 
of  oak,  elm,  or  fir,  for  a period  of  31  years.  The 
proportions  in  which  these  trees  were  to  he  planted 


in  each  county  is  set  out  in  -a  list  in  the  4th  section 
of  the  Act,  iand  the  proportion  in  which  each  county 
should  be  planted  was  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
Grand  Juries  by  baronies  and  parishes  at  each 
summer  assizes.  As  the  list  given  in  Section  4 
throws  some  light  on  the  relative  needs  of  each  county 
in  regard  to  timber  at  the  time,  it  is  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  this  paper. 

A further  provision  gave  tenants  planting  pur- 
suant to  the  statute  a right  to  one-third  of  the  tim- 
ber so  planted.  This  was  increased  by  a later  Act  to 
one-half. 

This  Act  of  William  III.  was  followed  by  .several 
passed  in  the  succeeding  reigns  with  the  same  object. 
The  2nd  Anne,  oap.  2,  -abolished  tlie  duties  on  un- 
wrought  iron,  bark,  hoops,  staves  and  timber,  and 
forbade  exportation  of  these  commodities  except  to 
England.  And  a further  Act  forbade  tlie  use  of 
home-grown  g-ads  or  withes,  or  the  erection  of  May- 
poles  of  home  growth.  (21.)  These  Acts,  however, 
failed  to  produce  tlie  desired  effect.  Thomas  Prior, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  List  of  Absentees,  attributed 
this  failure  to  the  insufficient  interest  given  to 
tenants  in  tlie  trees  planted  by  them,  and  suggested 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  by  obliging  owners, 
on  tlie  -fall  of  leases,  to  pay  their  tenants  the  timber 
value  of  -all  trees  planted-  by  the  latter.  The  Act  15 
and  16  Geo.  III.,  cap.  xxvi.,  expressly  recognised  in 
its  preamble  the  failure  of  tlie  earlier  legislation, 
which  it  accordingly  repealed.  It  made  fresh  previ- 
sion for  tlie  preservation  of  trees,  .and  did  something 
to  carry  out  Prior’s  views,  which  were  zealously  sup- 
ported by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  an  institution 
of  which  Prior  was. one  of  the  founders,  -and  which 
has  always  been  honourably  distinguished  by  the  in- 
terest it  has  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  our 
woods. 

The  stimulating  criticism  and  suggestions  of 
Arthur  Young,  who,  as  already  noted,  visited  Ire- 
land just  at  the  time,  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  which 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  18th  century  began  to 
characterise  the  majority  of  Irish  landowners,  and  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  one  or  two  of  them. 

“ I have  made,’  ’says  Young,  “ many  very  minute 
calculations  of  the  expense,  growth  and  value  of  trees 
in  Ireland,  and  am  convinced  from  them  that  there 
is  no  application  of  the  best  land  of  the  kingdom 
will  equal  the  profit  of  planting  the  worst  of 
it.”  (22.)  The  remark  savours,  perhaps,  of  the  ac- 
customed optimism  of  the  reforming  stranger  who 
has  never  submitted  his  theories  to  the  test  of  prac- 
tice, and  is  ready  to  sell  wisdom  -before  he  has  bought 
experience.  But  no  more  competent  observer  than 
Arthur  Young  has  ever  applied  a trained  and  cau- 
tious intelligence  to  the  consideration  of  the  economic 
problems  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  certain  that,  however 
wisely  we  may  hesitate  to  adopt  literally  this  epi- 
grammatic summary  of  his  views  on  planting, 
Young’s  opinions  were  based  on  an  unusually 
thorough  statistical  investigation  of  the  country, 
coupled  with  an  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  of 
-agricultural  conditions  in  other  European  countries. 
Young’s  observations  on  the  subject  are  the  more 
worth  noting  at  this  moment  because  lie  bestowed 
much  -attention  on  the  -means  of  enlisting  the  pea- 
santry in  the  cause  of  planting,  and  displayed  a firm 
confidence  that  “ instead  of  being  the  destroyers  of 
trees,  they  might  be  made  preservers  of  them.”  With 
this  view  he  recommends  in  his  “ Observations  ” that 
premiums  should  -be  given  to  fanners  who  planted 
-and  -preserved-  trees — a method  of  encouragement 
which  might  still  be  -profitably  employed — and  sug- 
gested that  the  tenantry  should  be  obliged  to  plant 
under  a special  clause  in  their  leases,  requiring  them 
to  plant  a given  number  of  trees  -per  -annum  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 

The  facts  which  h-ave  been  brought  together  here 
suffice  to  establish  not  only  that  tlie  traditions  as  to 
the  wooded  state  of  Ireland  in  very  early  times  are 
well  founded ; but  that  this  characteristic  of  our 
island  was  maintained  in  a large  measure  down  to 
limes  comparatively  modern.  In  view  of  the  exist- 
ence far  into  the  17th  century  of  large  forest  -areas, 
-arguments  -against  the  extension  of  our  woodlands, 


(21)  Swift,  in  his 7th  Draper’s  letter,  recommended  “that  the  defect  in  those  Acts  for  planting  forest-treei  might  be  fully 
supplied,  since  they  have  hitherto  been  wholly  ineffectual,  except  about  the  demesnes  of  a few  gentlemen." 

(22)  Young's  Tour,  Part  ii.,  p.  64.  • 
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Section  G.  based  on  alleged  climatic  changes,  cannot  be  sus- 
-7-  tained.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  appreciable 
appendix  73.  cjlianige  jn  0U,!-  climate  since  Petty’s  time.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  trees  so  [recklessly  out 
down  three  centuries  ago  should  not  be  replaced  so 
far  .as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  if  only  the.  trees  be 
planted  with  some  regard  to  the  natural  laws  of 
arboriculture,  and  to  the  principles  so  well  under- 
stood abroad,  of  scientific  forestry.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  part  with  the  subject  without  adverting 
to  the  results  of  more  recent  experience.  It  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  latest  experiments  in  forestry 
upon  a large  scale  have  not  been  such  as  to  <n- 
couxage  further  attempts.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  has  effected'  great  and  lasting  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  areas  confided  to  its  charge ; 
and  a body  whose  business  it  is  to  try  experiments  is 
not  to  be  too  severely  criticised  if  some  of  its  experi- 
ments are  unsuccessful.  But  unquestionably  its 
efforts  to  develop  planting  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  triumphs  of  the  Board. 
The  so-called  forest  of  Knockboy  has  not  only  been  a 
oomplete  and  costly  failure,  but  it  has  deterred  the 
Board  from  undertaking  more  hopeful  experiments 
elsewhere.  Its  history  is  shortly  this: — In  1890  an 
area  of  960  acres  near  Carna,  in  Connemara,  was 
acquired'  by  the  Irish  Government  with  ia  view  partly 
to  an  experiment  in  planting  and  partly  to  the  re- 
sulting provision  of  employment  for  the  people.  The 
property  was  placed  under  the  Irish  Land  Commis- 
sion, which  spent  a sum  of  nearly  £2,000  in  drain- 
ing, fencing,  and  planting.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  Knockboy  was  transferred 
to  that  body,  which  at  once  entered  zealously  on 
forestry  operations  on  ia  large  scale.  In  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Board  it  is  observed  that  “if  the  trees 
grow  in  this  exposed  situation  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  it  will  demonstrate  that  much  of  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland  could  be  turned  to  profitable 
account.”  This  observation  is  most  just,  for  a 
rockier  or  more  wind-swept  spot  than  Knockboy  may 
not  be  found  in  all  Ireland,  and  had  the  trees  found 
root  in  its  sterile  sheets  of  rock,  or  sustained  the  un- 
checked onslaught  of  Atlantic  storms,  the  difficulties 
of  forestry  elsewhere  in  Ireland  must  have  been  small 
indeed.  But  no  miracle  intervened  to  save  the  Board 
from  the  inevitable  failure  of  an  enterprise  it  had' 
not  itself  initiated,  though  obliged  to  carry  it  out, 
and  for  which  it  is  therefore  only  partially  respon- 
sible. Planting  was  carried  on  on  a large  scale  in 
1893  and  1894.  But  in  1895  the  Report  stated  that 
the  trees  were  not  thriving,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing it  was  prudently  deemed  “not  desirable”  to 
plant  any  more  “pending  furtber  experience.”  By 
1898  it  had  been  decided'  not  to  incur  any  further 
avoidable  expense,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Knock- 
boy  in  the  subsequent  reports  of  the  Board,  save  that 
down  to  1901  the  melancholy  figures  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  this  experiment  are  regularly  recorded  in  the 
Appendix.  It  appears  by  the  Appendix  to  the  10th 
Report  that  the  total  outlay  of  the  Board  on  Knock- 
boy to  the  year  1900  amounted  to  £8,703  18. s.  2d., 
while  the  countervailing  receipts  readied  the  paltry 
figure  of  £24  4s.  0 d.  Tims,  inclusive  of  the  original 
outlay,  the  total  expenditure  on  this  wholly  abortive 
scheme  reached  a sum  of  upwards  of  £10,500.  It 
is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  this  unfortunate  at- 
tempt, that  the  Congested  Districts  Board1  has  not 
been  eager  to  try  further  experiments ; or  that  its 
forestry  operations  have  been  limited  of  late  to 
supplying  small  quantities  of  trees  gratis  to  small 
occupiers  for  purposes  of  shelter. 

I have  thought  it  well  to  state  thus  frankly  tile 
details  of  this  enterprise.  But  it  would  be  a great 
misfortune  if  the  unhappy  experience  of  Knockboy, 
where  the  failure  was  directly  due  to  mistakes  which 
need  not  be  repeated,  were  to  prevent  either  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture from  making  some  well-considered  efforts  to 
arrest  the  still  progressive  decay  of  our  Irish  woods. 
For  it  is  to  be  feared  that  without  some  such  en- 
couragement a further  reduction  in  the  already  at- 
tenuated' area  of  land  under  woods  is  certain  to  take- 
place.  The  President,  in  a valuable  paper  on  this- 
subject  read  before  this  Society  nearly  thirteen  years 
since,  pointed  out  that  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  were- 
“ already  exhibiting  disastrous  tendencies  as  regards- 
the  growth  of  woods  and  forests  in  Ireland,”  (23) 
and  these  tendencies  have  not  so  far  been  effectively 
checked  Woods  sold  with  farms  have  been  almost, 
invariably  destroyed  by  the  new  proprietors ; and  in 
the  absence  of  some  effective  antidote  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  that  tliis  process  will  not  continue.  Nor* 
is  it  reasonable  to  blame  the  peasantry  for  their  care- 
lessness in  tliis  matter.  The  motives  which  induce- 
large  owners  to  plant  do  not  operate  with  small  pro- 
prietors. The  latter  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  trees- 
either  for  the  adornment  of  tlieir  properties  or  as 
cover  for  game  ; nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should- 
desire  to  make  their  usually  small  farms  as  remune- 
rative as  possible  by  'bringing  all  their  .land  under 
cultivation  or  pasture.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add 
that  even  if  the  destruction  of  tlie  trees  by  tlie  new 
owners  be  ascribed'  solely  to  improvident  oarelessness, 
that  carelessness  can  hardly  be  greater  than  was- 
shown  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  described  above,, 
by  the  old  proprietors. 

But  while  the  tendencies  of  a peasant  proprietary 
in  this  regard  may  be  readily  apologised  for,  they 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  And  if,  as  seems  likely, 
the  .greater  part  of  the  land  of  Ireland  is  to  be  placed 
under  this  form  of  ownership,  it  behoves  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  to  make  provision  against 
the  consequences  of  their  unfettered  operation.  If 
one  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  order  of  things 
should  be  to  denude  the  country  of  even  its  present 
exiguous  store  of  timber,  to  leave  homesteads  un- 
sheltered, and  the  landscape  unadorned,  ia  serious 
disadvantage  will  have  to  be  set  against  the  promised 
boon  of  peasant  ownership.  We  have  seen  that  in  a 
rather  remote  past  the  Legislature  was  not  wholly 
unmindful  of  its  duty  in  this  matter,  though  it  did 
not  take  tlie  right  means  to  perform  it.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  ooming  legislation  will  pro- 
vide more  effectively  against  the  threatened  danger? 
Either  through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  by  whatever  machinery  may  be  set 
up  for  tlie  purpose  of  the  new  Purchase  Act,  means 
must  surely  be  found'  not  alone  to  set  bounds  to  the 
continued  destruction  of  the  woods  of  Ireland,  but  to- 
encourage  the  plantation  of  that  considerable  part 
of  our  immense  waste  lands  which  is  suited  to  the 
growing  of  timber.  The  advantages  of  a large  ad- 
dition to  the  woods  of  the  country  have  been  often 
pointed  out,  .and  it  has  not  been  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  cite  statistics.  But  I may  conclude  by  re- 
calling tlie  fact  that  of  all  European  States  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  poorest  in  the  amount  of 
timber  grown  in  it,  and,  what  is  much  snore  astonish- 
ing, that  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Ireland  has  by  far 
the  smallest  proportion.  The  woods  of  England  are 
5'1  per  cent,  of  her  total  area;  those  of  Scotland  ore 
4-5,  and  of  Wales  3'8  of  their  respective  totals.  In 
Ireland  the  percentage  under  wood-  is  no  more  than 
1-5,  and  tliis  in  an  island  in  which  well-nigh  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  waste  and  uncultivated.  This 
fact  is  alone  enough  to  make  the  most  thoughtless 
pause.  When  it  is  remembered,  in  addition,  that 
the  United  Kinglom  imports  annually  close  on 
twenty  millions’  worth  of  timber,  of  which  above  w 
per  cent,  is  coniferous,  and  capable  of  being  produced 
in  large  quantities  at  home,  it  will  bo  seen  at  once 
how  large  would  be  the  field  of  opportunity  com 
Die  timber  supplies  of  tliis  country  bo  revived  on  any 
considerable  scale. 


(23)  “ Forestry  ill  Ireland,”  1880,  and  *•  The  Woods,  Forests,  Turf  Bogs  and  Fore-Shores  of  Ireland,”  1890.  By  W.  F.  Bailey. 

[The  authorities  for  the  statements  in  this  paper  appear  for  the  most  part  from  the  text.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  question  may  be  referred  to  two  very  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Hore,  “ M oods  aw  ■ 
nesses  in  Ancient  Ireland,”  and  “ Woods  and  Fastnesses  in  Ancient  Leinster,”  published  respectively  in  the  Ulster  Jo  _ >s 
Archeology,  V ol.  VI.,  p.  115,  and  in  tlie  Kilkenny  Archeological  Society's  Journal  for  1857-8,  p.  229,  and  to  Mr.  1.  1 . L • 
paper  on  the  Forest  of  Glencree,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  1893.  Much  in  formatio 
industrial  aspects  of  forestry  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Eardley-Wilmot  Select  Committee  on  Irish  Industries,  > 
in  the  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee,  1896  ; and  in  a pamphlet  on  “ Young  Forests  and  their  Industries,”  by  llerui  ^ 

Donelan,  1888,  which  displays  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  forestry  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
Continent.  The  information  given  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan’s  Geology  of  Ireland  as  to  the  soil  of  Ireland  in  relation  to  - ^ 
lias  been  recently  largely  supplemented  in  a series  of  papers  on  “ Irish  Soils,  including  the  Peat,”  contributed  by  Mr  hma 
■The  Farmers'  Gazette  for  1902.] 
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Statute  l&l’h,  William 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  tihat  the  proportion  of 
each  country,  county  of  a city,  and  county  of  a town 
of  the  said  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  six 
hundred  trees  aforesaid,  is  and  shall  be  as  herein- 
after is  declared. 

1.  Antrim  county  and  Garrickfergus,  nine  thou- 

sand seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

2.  Ardmagli  county,  four  thousand  seven  hundred 

and  fifty. 

3.  Oatherlagh  county,  three  thousand  . two 

hundred'  and  fifty. 

4.  Cavan  county,  four-  tliousiand  six  hundred. 

5.  Clare  county,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

6.  Cork  county  and  city,  twenty-six  thousand 

six  hundred. 

7.  Donegal  county,  eight  thousand  three  hundred 

and  fifty. 

8.  Down  county,  eight  thousand  four  hundred. 

9.  Dublin  county  (whereof  the  city  and  its  liber- 

ties, twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred), 
thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

10.  Fermanagh  county,  four  thousand  five 

hundred  and  fifty. 

11.  Gallway  county  (whereof  on  Gallway  town 

and  liberties,  one  thousand  three  hundred), 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred. 

12.  Kerry  county,  four  thousand  six  hundred. 

13.  Kildare  county,  seven  thousand  one  hundred 

and  fifty. 

14.  Kilkenny  county  (whereof  on  Kilkenny  city 

and  liberties,  seven  hundred),  nine  thou- 
sand. 


Section  G. 

Gap.  1,  Section  4.  appendix  73. 

15.  ICing’s  county,  three  thousand  nine  hundred. 

16.  Leitrim  comity,  three  thousand  two  hundred 

and  fifty. 

17.  Limerick  county  (whereof,  on  Limerick  city 

and  liberties,  one  thousand  three  hundred), 
nine  thousand  six  hundred. 

18.  Londonderry  county,  city  and  barony  of 

Colerain,  six  thousand  five  hundred. 

19.  Longford  comity,  two  thousand  six  hundred. 

20.  Lowtli  county  (whereof  Drogheda  and  liber- 

ties, six  hundred  and  fifty),  five  thousand 
two  hundi'ed. 

21.  Mayo  county,  six  thousand  five  hundred. 

22.  Meath  county,  twelve  thousand  t-liree  hundred 

and  fifty. 

23l  Monaghan  county,  four  thousand  five 

hundred. 

24.  Queen’s  county,  three  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  fifty. 

25.  Roscommon  county,  six  thousand  five 

hundred. 

26.  Sligo  county,  five  thousand  two  hundred. 

27.  Tipperary  and  Holy-Cross,  eighteen  thou- 

sand two  hundred. 

28.  Tyrone  county,  six  thousand  five  hundred. 

29.  Waterford  county  (whereof  on  Waterford 

city  and  liberties,  oiie  thousand  and  fifty), 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

30.  West-meath  county,  six  thousand  six  hundred. 

31.  Wexford  comity,  six  thousand  five  hundred. 

32.  Wicklow  county,  three  thousand  two  hundred 

and  fifty. 


APPENDIX. 
III., 


APPENDIX  74. 

List  of  some  Reports,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  other  Publications 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

I.—  Reports  of  Committees  and  Commissions 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Forestry  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  (H.C.  287),  1885  ; (II. 0.  202) 
1S86  ; (H.C.  246),  1887. 

- Report  of  Recess  Committee  on  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
for  Ireland.  [Nev>  Edition.  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  1906.] 

Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  British  Forestry  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices. 
[Cd.  1319]  ; reprinted  1906;  [Cd.  1565],  1903. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Inquiry  iuto  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  1907,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  [Cd.  3572] ; [Cd.  3573]  ; 
[Cd.  3574] ; [Cd.  3575],  1907. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Industries  (Ireland),  1885  (H.C.  288),  with  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
Reports  from  certain  of  His  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  respecting  Forestry  Laws  (Cd.  1805) 
1903. 

Report  of  a Conference  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carrington,  K.G.,  on  the 
subject  of  Afforestation,  25th  June,  1907.  (No.  98),  1907. 


section  G. 

APPENDIX  74. 


II.— Reports  of  Government  Departments  whose  Operations  include  matters 
relating  to  Forestry. 

Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  (Ireland.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 
Annual  Report  of  Congested  Districts  Board. 


III.— Other  Official  Reports  relating  to  Forestry  in  Ireland 

Report  of  Mr.  D.  Howitz,  Forest  Conservator,  on  the  Re-afforesting  of  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland, 
1884  (H.C.  39). 

Report  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey  on  the  present  condition  of  Tenant  Purchasers  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts,  1903  (H.C.  92). 

Annual  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland. 
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IV—  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Bills. 

Acts. 


Landed  Property  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  1866. 
Land  Law-  Act,"  1881. 

Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891. 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899. 
Irish  Land  Act,  1903. 

Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1907. 


V.— Miscellaneous. 

Papers  on  the  Importance  of  Forestry  to  Ireland,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey  (published  in  the 
Journal  ot  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  1889  and  1890). 

Lecture  on  Forestry,  given  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  M.A.,  1889. 
English  Estate  Forestry  (published  by  Edward  Arnold),  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes. 

Report  on  the  Afforestation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Professor  Schlich,  1886. 

The  Adaptation  of  Land  for  Afforestation.  Two  prize  essays,  by  Mr.  Fisher,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
Forbes,  1904. 

Methods  of  Assessing  the  Yalue  of  Waste  Land  for  Afforestation  Purposes,  by  Mr.  Forbes  (a 
pamphlet),  1906. 

British  Forestry  as  a Rural  Industry,  by  Mr.  Forbes  (a  pamphlet),  1904. 

Forestry  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  It.  T.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D.  (a  pamphlet). 

The  Forestry  Question  Considered  Historically,  by  Mr.  C.  Litton  Faulkiner,  B.L.  (published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  1903). 

Reports  of  Irish  Forestry  Society,  1902-6. 

Extracts  from  Lectures  given  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  in  1907,  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Forbes. 

Circular  on  Practical  Assistance  to  Farmers,  Lumbermen,  and  other  owners  of  Forest  Lands. 

(U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Circular  21,  29th  June,  1907. 

Circular  on  Practical  Assistance  to  Tree  Planters  (U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Circular  22,  26th  March,  1906. 

Article  on  the  National  Importance  of  Forestry  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  etc.,  for  Ireland,  No.  1,  Vol.  vi.). 

Report  of  a Deputation  on  the  question  of  State  Afforestation  received  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  on  23rd  April,  1906. 

Prize  Essays  on  the  Afforestation  of  the  Waste  Lands  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; also  Article  on 
Forestry  by  Professor  Somerville,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  printed  in  the  Agricultural  Supple- 
ment of  the  “The  Speaker,”  12th  January,  1907. 

Schlich’s  Manual  of  Forestry,  Yols.  I.-Y.,  by  W.  Schlich,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  R.  Fisher,  M.A. 
(Bradbury,  Agnew,  & Co.) 

The  Forester,  Yols.  I.  and  II.,  by  J.  Nisbet,  D.CEC.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 

Practical  Forestry,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  (W.  Rider  and  Sons.) 

Practical  Forestry,  &c.,  by  C.  E.  Curtis,  F.S.I.  (Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son,  1908.) 
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INDEX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


A. 

Acquisition  of  Land  fob  Planting — Amount  Avail- 
able, etc. 

Amount  of  Land  available — Mountain  and  Waste 
V Land,  etc.  (J.  Nisbet),  2607,  2621-4,  2658, 

2668-70 ; (Alderman  Irwin),  3387. 

Antrim  Co.  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1582-93,  1599- 
1611;  (D.  Rea),  4097-101;  (C.  Mac- 
Auley),  5632. 

Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4816-24,  4825-6,  4836, 
4842-3. 

Baronscourt  and  surrounding  district  (R. 
Bell),  3871-2,  3916-32. 


Clare  Co.  (J.  Shannon),  5331-5. 

Classes  into  which  mountain  land  might  be 
divided  (A.  C.  Forbes),  333. 

Comparison  with  forest  area  in  other  coun- 
tries (J.  Galvin),  969;  (J.  Nisbet), 
2710-2. 

Congested  Districts  Board,  Land  in  hands  of 
(H.  Doran),  2132-8. 

Connemara  (J.  P.  Pye),  1814;  (H.  Doran) 
2162,  2173-4. 

Only  land  suitable  was  in  the  inland 
valleys  (H.  Doran),  2111-4,  2118. 
Cork,  West  (W.  J.  Delap),  3743-5. 


Dromana  Estate  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3412-3 
3417,  3420-5,  3527-8,  3497-509,  3518- 
23,  3527-8. 

Land  available  in  neighbouring  estates, 
question  as  to  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart), 
3514-7. 


Estimates — 

Schlich’s,  Dr.,  Estimate  (J.  Nisbet) 
2695-6. 

Whole  of  Ireland,  Estimate  for  (J.  Nis- 
bet), 2695-709. 

Grazing  Land — Poor  pasture  included 
in  estimate  (J.  Nisbet),  2682-3, 
2699-707. 


Information  as  to  Amount,  Locality,  etc.,  of 
available  land — 

Committee  to  survey  the  country  and 
schedule  suitable  land  should  be  the 
first  step  in  a scheme  of  afforestation 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4182-4,  4194. 

Department,  Experts  sent  out  to  report 
by,  in  1901  or  1902 — No  information 
resulting  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

List  should  be  compiled  by  Government 
(C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Schedule  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  Kerr 
handed  in  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Statistics,  probable  inaccuracy  of — Rea- 
sons (A.  C.  Forbes),  235.  ' 

Kerry  (W.  J.  Delap),  3709-42,  3757-9,  3763-9 
3791-6. 

Wood-pulp,  Land  which  might  be  utilised 
for  timber  for,  water  power  avail- 
able, etc.  (W.  J.  Delap),  3763-9. 

Kildare  (Lord  F.  Fitzgerald),  4356-7,  4363. 

Large  areas  in  Slieve  Bloom,  Knockmeel- 

down,  Gal  tee,  and  Connemara  Mountains 

(T.  W.  Webber),  3551-7. 

Mayo  (C.  Dawson),  2084  ; (H.  Doran),  2157. 
2158a;  (I.  Beckett),  4816-8,  4825-6, 

Grazing  value  of  land  (I.  Beckett), 
4837-9. 

Moate  district  (P.  Flanagan),  5476. 

OIdc||tle,  Co.  Meath  (M.  Hand),  5545-8, 

Plenty  of  Land  (J.  Galvin),  960;  (A.  E. 
Moeran),  3097. 

Prize  essays  sent  in  to  Forestry  Society, 
evidence  of  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 


Acquisition  of  Land  fob  Planting — Amount  Avail- 
able,  etc. — continued. 

Amount  of  Land  Available — Mountain  and  Waste 
Land,  etc. — continued. 

Proportion  suitable  for  profitable  planting 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  238,  p.  15,  282-5 ; 
(J.  Scott  Kerr),  1665  ; (J.  Nisbet), 
2684,  2696-7. 

Areas  not  including  holdings  and  worth- 
less ground  were  comparatively 
limited  and  found  as  a rule  only  on 
lower  hills  (A.  C.  Forbes),  238,  p.  15. 
Estimate  of  proportion  in  the  five  south- 
eastern counties  (J.  Nisbet),  2685-90. 
Exaggerated  Statements  as  to  waste 
lands  in  the  West — General  expe- 
rience was  against  suitability  of 
lands  in  question  (H.  Doran),  2170-2. 
Limited  proportion,  Agreement  with  Mr. 
Forbes's  evidence  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3264. 

Physical  considerations  affecting  esti 
mates  (A.  C.  Forbes),  235,  247-59, 
261-5,  334;  (J.  Nisbet),  2689-93. 
Situation  of  available  land— 

Nearly  all  on  congested  seaboard  (St. 

C.  M.  Dobbs),  1513. 

Slopes  of  higher  mountains  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  238,  p.  15. 

West  of  Ireland— Most  of  the  land  avail- 
able was  in  the  West  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
808,  811-3.  S 

South-Eastern  Counties  (J.  Nisbet),  2671-82 
2822. 

Tipperary  (Lord  Dunalley),  5179-85,  5190-224, 
Wicklow — 

Hayes’s,  Mr.  Samuel,  book  put  in  (C. 
Dawson),  2084. 

Land  acquired  by  the  Crown  for  military 
purposes — Utilising  suitable  portion 
for  planting  proposed  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2577-88. 

Mountains— Area  suitable  for  planting 
in  large  blocks  (A.  C.  Forbes),  238 
15,  292-5,  297-9,  301-3,  308-13,’ 

2237  8 Land  f01  (H'  Holollan>'  2184« 

Area  that  should  be  acquired  (J.  L.  Pigot)  808  • 
(J.  Nisbet),  2822.  ' 

Authority  to  acquire  and  administer  land  for 
planting,  see  title  Authoeity. 

Class  of  land  which  should  be  acquired— 

Bog,  suitability  for  planting,  see  title  Boo. 
Care  needed  in  selection— Trees  would  not 
grow  everywhere  (W.  H.  Mills),  5616-7. 
Future  extension,  possibilities  of,  should  be 
considered  (J.  Scott  Kerr),  1646. 

Grazing  land  (G.  Evans),  3Q23-5. 

Rough  grazing  land  would  pay  better 
f . u.nder  timber  (M.  Hand),  5546-8. 
Interior  tillage  and  land  contiguous  to  moun- 
tain turbary— Medium  land  would 
pay  better  than  waste  land  if  it  could 
be  acquired  (R.  Bell),  3916-9,  3947-8. 
Tenant’s  Interest  in  such  land  should  In- 
acquired  when  it  was  in  the  market, 
but  such  bargains  were  more  difficult 
3959  d t*lan  e^ewhere  (R.  Bell), 

?»t20wooJ  ’• 

L»d  united  ^cuUure  or  Er,ring 

sriiir8  (cwm“  o®, 

Nature  of  plantable  land  (J,  Nisbet)  2722  30 

Poorer  d.rtriet,  should  b,  shown  „ 
posable  at  first  (J.  Scott-Kerr)  lSfi 
<H'  Hol<,h“>- 
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Acquisition  of  Land  for  Planting — Amount  Avail- 
able, etc. — continued. 

Compulsory  powers,  Question  of  need  for — Graz- 
ing rights  difficulty,  etc.  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
235,  p.  13,  266-8,  295-300,  360-8;  (J. 
Nisbet),  2809-11. 

Application  of  powers — 

Application  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
proposed  (A.  C.  Forbes),  359,  356- 
9 ;■  (W.  J.  Delap),  3736-7,  3797. 
Central  not  local  Authority  should 
apply  powers,  Unpopularity  was  the 
lot  of  Government  Departments  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1627-31,  1635-9. 

Approval  of  occupiers  must  be  secured  to  make 
purchase  scheme  a success — Compul- 
sion bad  if  people  themselves  did 
not  realise  the  necessity  for  affores- 
tation (A.  C.  Forbes),  356-8 ; (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1610-11,  1632-3. 
Minority  opposing — even  a small 
minority  could  do  much  damage  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1634. 

Attitude  of  tenants  and  tenant-purchasers — 
Antrim  Co.  (C.  MacAuley),  5633-5. 
Baronscourt  (R.  Bell),  3916-9. 

Land  could  not  be  taken  without 
strenuous  protest  on  part  of  present 
occupiers  (J.  L.  Pigot),  824-5. 
Tipperary  (L’ord  Dunalley),  5180-3. 

Continental  laws,  question  of  (J.  L.  Pigot. 
Fisher,  Montgomery),  645-50. 

Employment,  provision  of,,  would  modify 
opposition  to  taking  of  grass  land  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1506-8  ; (T.  W.  Webber), 
3567-8;  (W.  J.  Delap),  3737a-39a. 

Indian  procedure  (J.  Nisbet),  2812-2L 

Land  available  where  there  were  no  grazing 
rights,  Question  of  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2451-2. 

Forestry  Society’s  inquiries,  Area  of 
land  discovered  quite  free  from 
communal  rights  (Castletown),  3303. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  taking  suitable 
lands  for  planting  which  were  not 
used  for  grazing  in  any  way  (J.  L. 

> Pigot),  826-7. 

Sufficient  land  available  (J.  Galvin), 

962. 

Landlord  would  retain  plantation  land  if 
there  were  an  immediate  prospect  of 
getting  a reasonable  price  for  it  and 
grazing  rights’  difficulties  would  not 
arise  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1704-6. 

Majority  being  in  favour  of  surrender  might 
be  made  a condition  of  applying  com- 
pulsion (J.  L.  Pigot),  650,  829-31 ; (S. 
J.  Brown),  2497-9. 

Nature  of  Grazing  Rights — 

Inquiry  and  Definition  of  Rights  would 
facilitate  matters  (S.  J.  Erown), 
2445,  2496. 

Rights  were  there,  but  witness  could  not 
tell  what  proportion  were  really 
ancient  rights  (A.  C.  Forbes),  63. 

Need  for  compulsory  powers — where  a num- 
ber of  people  were  concerned  there 
was  always  some  one  to  block  a 
scheme  of  purchase  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
364-5 ; (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1606-9 ; 
(H.  Doran),  2163-6;  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2445-50,  2496-7 ; (W.  J.  Delap), 
3708,  3736,  3793-6  ; (C.  MacAuley), 
5631. 

Connemara  (H.  Doran),  2163-6,  2174. 
Existence  of  powers  would  facilitate 
voluntary  arrangement  (S.  J . 
Brown),  2450. 

Opinion  against  compulsion  (R.  Bell),  3950. 

Powers  should  be  given,  but  not  exercised 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1496. 

Surplus  land  only  should  be  taken  in  the 
West  (J.  L.  Pigot),  814-20,  825. 

Value  of  grazing  rights — Price  at  which  land 
might  be  acquired  — 

Mavo— Value  as  grazing  of  land  avail- 
able (I.  Beckett),  4837-9,  4842-3. 


Compulsory  powers,  Question  of  need  for — .■leas- 
ing rights  difficulty,  etc. — continued.. 

Value  of  grazing  rights,  etc. — continued. 
Mountain  land — 

Statistics  showing  value  of  area  for 
agricultural  purposes,  valuation, 
population  supported,  head  of' 
live  stock  carried  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  238. 

Value  to  sheep  farmer  or  stock 
breeder  (A.  C.  Forbes),  235,  pp. 
13,  14  ; 278-80. 

Voluntary  Arrangements,  see  that  sub-head- 

Woods  and  Forests  Department,  Land  bought, 
in  Scotland  and  Wales — Eviction  of  ten- 
ants had  been  necessary  (E.  S.  Howard)* 
3273-4,  3299. 

Dual  ownership,  difficulties  arising  out  of  (J. 
Nisbet),  2790. 

Estates  Commissioners,  powers  of  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  235,  p.  13  ; (Castletown),  3378. 

Land  Acquisition  Act  might  have  to  be  applied 
(J.  Nisbet),  2790. 

Land  Purchase  Acts,  Sales  under— opportunity 
afforded  of  acquiring  land,  etc. 

Act  of  1903 — Amendments — 

Land  worth  less  than  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  by 
Griffith’s  valuation  should  be  sche- 
duled by  Department  and  not  pass 
to  tenants  proposed  (A.  Henry), 
4019-21. 

Reserving  Land  for  Afforestation, 
Amendment  considered,  but  not  put 
down  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4151-3. 

Annagh  Bellany — Plantation  advertised  for 
sale  at  (M.  Hand),  5563-9. 

Intervention  to  secure  land  suitable  for  plant- 
ing, before  the  5,000,000  acres  now 
being  dealt  with  by  Estates  Com- 
mission were  finally  declared  to  be 
estates,  question  of  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2540-52. 

Cork,  West,  Opportunity  lost  in  ( J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1554-5,  1681-7. 

Percentage  of  Estates  containing  suf- 
ficient suitable  land  to  make  action 
desirable,  Question  of  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2557,  2565,  2570. 

Planted  lands,  similar  procedure  in  case 
of,  proposed— Vesting  such  lands  in 
County  Counoils  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2555-9. 

Power  of  Estates  Commission  to  with- 
hold declaration  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2544-5. 

Priority  of  Lodgment,  Estates  dealt  with 
in,  Suspension  of  Priority  proposed 
in  order  to  expedite  action  (S.  J- 
Brown).  2560-2,  2566-9,  2571-2. 
Procedure  suggested  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2553-4. 

Urgency  of  the  matter — Every  effort 
should  be  made  ■ (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1642;  (S.  J.  Brown).  2542-3,  2562. 
Waste  land  which  had  never  formed  part 
of  holding,  suggestion  confined  to  (S. 
J.  Brown),  2546-50. 

Large  tracts,  Acquisition  of,  not  possible 
under  the  Act — Restrictions  laid  down  m 
Section  10  (J.  Nisbet),  2790,  2804-8. 

Reservation  by  Estates  Commissioners  of 
land  suitable  for  planting,  with  - cor- 
responding reduction  in  instalment 
proposed  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1486-98, 
1555-60,  1540-1. 

Procedure*— Disposal  of  lands  until 
Forestry  Department  was  ready  to  plant. 
Care  of  woods  when  planted,  etc.  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1500-6,  1508-12. 

Stereotyping  of  good  and  bad  holdings  alike 
now  taking  place  (A.  Henry),  4019. 


sub-heading  Land  Purchase  Acte. 
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(Acquisition  of  Land  for  Planting,  etc. — continued. 

Legislation — 

Clause  proposed  to  'be  inserted  in  Local 
Government  Bill  (W.  Field),  2087. 

Ao  change  in  law  required,  existing  powers 
sufficient  if  some  Authority  hail  funds 
necessary  to  exercise  powers  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1697-9,  1704-10. 

Price  which  should  be  given  for  land,  Prices  asked, 

Is.  per  acre,  average  rental  v.alue,  221  years’ 
purchase  (J.  Nisbeft),  2790-800,  2826. 

2s.  an  acre  letting  value,  30  years’  purchase 
— Ken-y  and  West  Cork  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3709-11,3720-1,3723-6.  V>’ 

2s.  6d.  an  acre  annual  value — Timber  throve 
in  Tipperary  where  is  was  sheltered  (Lord 
Dun  alley),  5185-9. 

5s.  an  acre  annual  value — 

High-priced  woods  would  pay,  but  not 
coniferous  timber  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4162-8,  4179. 

Would  pay  better  than  Is.  a year  land  if 
it  could  be  acquired  (R.  Bell),  3917- 
9,  3924-8. 

£1  an  acre  annual  value  as  maximum— Such 
land  would  pay  well  under  sycamore  (R. 
M.  Ferguson),  4161-2. 

£10  per  acre  as  maximum,  average  not  exceed- 
ing £5  proposed  (G.  Evans),  3017-21. 
3026-30. 

Department  or  County  Councils  should  not 
be  placed  in  a worse  position  than  a 
tenant  purchaser-  under  the  Land  Act  (J 
L.  Pigot),  655-6,  832,  835-41. 

uDromana  Estate,  price  asked— Question  of  in- 
clusion of  sporting  and  mineral  rights 
(H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3510-3,  3524-6,  3528- 

Exorbitant  prices  paid  by  public  bodies  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1484-5. 

Owners’  hands,  lands  in,  would  not  be  cheaper 
than  land  already  sold  to  tenants,  all 
suitable  land  already  sold  in  Kerry  (W 
J.  Delap),  3727-32,  3791-2a. 

Tenant’s  interest — Record  of  value  existed 
wherever-  there  had  been  a sale  or  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  (W.  J.  Delap),  3734. 

Tipperary,  annual  value  of  rough  grazing 
planted  by  Lord  Dunalley  (Lord  Dun- 
alley),  5186-8. 

Twenty  years’  purchase  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1338-43. 

Woods  and  Forests  Department,  Prices  given 
by  in  Wales  and  Scotland  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3271,  3297. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Compulsory  Powers 
— Value  of  Grazing  Rights. 

Prcoedure  suggested  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1667. 

Countyby  County,  procedure  by  (J.  Nisbet), 

Rate  ait  which  land  should  be  acquired  (J.  Nisbet), 
2822. 

Annual  purchase  of  a certain  amount,  objec- 
tions to— Desire  that  the  question  should 
be  dealt  with  on  a large  and  compre- 
hensive scale  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  land  settlement  of  the  countrv 
(R.  L.  Pigot),  808. 

State  aid  to  forestry  in  Ireland,  present  pro- 
vision for  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1642. 

Voluntary  arrangements,  possibility  of  to  a suffi- 
cient extent  (Forbes),  360-8 ; (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1655-64,  1673,  1683-95. 

Areas  which  might  easily  be  acquired  (J. 
Gahin),  961;  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1324-''. 

Exchange  of  gx-azing  land  for  good  land — 
Fanner  would  pxx>bably  make  exchange 
voluntarily  (J.  L.  Pigot),  820-3 ; (M. 
Hand),  5574-7. 

Relief  in  Annuity  instalment  pi-oposed  as  in- 
ducement (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1686-8,  1694-5. 

Wicklow  Mountains,  Areas  in  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
292-5,  297-9,  301-3,  308-13,  321-3. 

Woods,  Office  of,  power  in  respect  of  Acquisition 
of  land  (A.  C.  Forbes),  235,  pp.  13-4, 

• 272-7. 

Administration. 

Cost  of  (J.  Nisbet),  2833-4. 


Advantages  of  Afforestation  (J7  Galvin)  976-8- 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1513-4;.  (J.  Nisbet)’ 
2716-9. 

See  aiso  titles  Aesthetic  value  of  trees,  Climate, 
Employment,  Fuel,  etc. 

Aesthetic  Value  of  Trees  (A,  C.  Forbes),  74. 

County  Councils,  Purchase  proposed  to  a limited 
extent  of  standing  timber  of  exceptional 
landscape  value  (A.  C.  Forbes),  115b. 

Alternative— -Purchase  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  some  other  Government 
Department  (A.  C.  Forbes),  182. 

Inducement  to  plant  taste  should  be  cultivated 
(J.  P.  Pye),  1731. 

Age  at  which  Trees  should  be  Cut. 

Hardwood — Age  at  which  Trees  were  cut  in  Gei-- 
many  and  France  (T.  W.  Webber),  3547- 

Market,  state  of,  should  be  considered — Hard- 
wood plantations  could  be  kept  longer  if 
necessary  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1389-91. 

See  also  Names  of  Trees. 

Age  at  which  Trees  should  be  Planted  (G.  Evans), 
3017;  (W.  J.  Delap),  3771a. 

Cost  of  planting,  effect  on  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5241-2. 

Expense  in  clearing  saved  by  planting  large  trees- 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3295. 

Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of. 

See  Department  of  Agriculture.' 

Alder. 

Age  and  girth  at  which  alder  could  be  used  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  2060-2. 

Natural  regeneration— Failui-e  of  supply  in 
Antrim  a temporary  affair  (D.  Rea). 
4146-8. 

Quality  of  Irish  alder  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2058.. 

Stools  and  Seedlings,  Compai-ative  quality  of 
timber  grown  from  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2063-5.  ” 

Supply  deficient  (J.  H.  Newnliam),  2057,  2059. 

Uses  (J.  H.  Newnliam),  2057. 

Brush  Stocks — Army  brush  stocks,  Alder  re- 
quired for  (D.  Rea),  4098-100,  4141-2. 

Clog  Soles  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896,  2923. 

Wood-pulp  (W.  J.  Delap),  3763,  3768-9,  3799- 
800. 

Alesbury  Brothers,  Edenderry. 

Saw  mills,  and  general  wood  manufacturing 
business  (A.  -C.  Forbes),  86-7 ; (J.  H 
Newnham),  1829-83,  1889-911,  1985. 

Altitude  and  Exposure  to  Wind. 

Effect  on  suitability  of  lands  for  planting  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  235,  247-59;  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3264.  h 

Evidence  of  Mountain  having  previously  been 
planted  higher  than  at  present — Bessy 
Bell  (R.  Bell),  3919-23,  3929-32 

Isle  of  Man,  results  of  experiments  made  by 
Woods  and  Forests  Department  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3264-9. 

Nothing  would  grow  above  a certain  height  (W. 
Henderson),  4997. 

Possible  to  plant  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Scot- 
land, Climate  was  better  (R.  M.  Fer- 
guson), 4196-9. 

Shelter  decided  the  altitude  Up  to  which  planting 
should  be  undertaken  (Lord  Dunalley) 
5199-200,  5224. 

Shelter  belts,  Use  in  growing  ttees  at  high  alti- 
tudes (R.  Bell),  3932. 

America. 

Consumption  of  timber  greater  than  production 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3964. 

Amount  of  Land  Available  for  Plantinc. 

See  Acquisition  of  Land. 

Antrim. 

Brush  Stock  Manufacture  and  Turnery  Works 
(D.  Rea),  4088  et  seq. 

Antrim  Co. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  planting— Attitude  of 
tenants  (C.  MacAuley),  5633-5. 

3 N 2 
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Land  available  for  planting  (Sfc.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1582-93,  1599-1611 ; (D.  Rea),  4097-101 ; 
(C.  MacAuley),  5632. 

Neglect  of  planting — Decrease  in  local  supply  of 
timber  (D.  Rea),  4112-4. 

Re-afforestation  urged  by  Ballymena  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council — Reasons  (C.  MacAuley), 
5630-1. 

Abba  of  Existing  Woodlands. 

See  Existing  Woodlands. 

Area  of  Forest  Land  in  British  Isles. 

Percentage  compared  with  that  in  Belgium  (W. 
R.  Fisher),  5505. 

Armagh  Saw  Mills  and  Timber  Working  Industry. 
Consumption  of  timber,  labour  employed,  mar- 
kets, etc.  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4858-951. 

Articles  Manufactured  from  Timber  in  Ireland. 
See  Industries. 


Age  at  which  Ash  was  matured  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham),  1937. 

Harmfulness  on  a 20  or  30  acre  holding,  Ques- 
tion of  (A.  C.  Forbes),  27-9. 

Price — Dressed  and  undressed  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1916-20. 

Quality  of  Irish  Ash  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1884-8. 
Prejudice  against  Irish  Ash,  Explanation  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  1915,  1921-2  ; (J.  H. 
Weale),  3969-71. 

Soil  and  conditions  of  growth,  Effect  of — 
Quality  of  Hedgerow  Ash,  etc.  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1921-35,  1937. 

Unsurpassed  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1915. 
Reproduction  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  115b,  121- 


Supply — 

Amount  available  of  best  quality  very  limited 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2068. 

Failure  in  neighbourhood  of  Belfast— Foreign 
substitutes  (W.  Henderson),  4974-6. 

Irish  manufacturers  had  not  the  capital  to 
buy  up  the  timber  and  stop  the  export 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2070. 

Uses  (J.^H^Newnham),  1885-7;  (J.  H.  Fletcher), 

Value  °f— ^Better  when  young  (Lord  Monteagle), 


Athlone — Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company. 

Woods  used,  Articles  manufactured,  Labour  em- 
ployed, etc.  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4623  et  seq. 

Authority  to  Administer  a Scheme  of  Afforesta- 
tion. 

Allocation  of  functions  between  Central  and  Local 
Authorities  (County  Councils)  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1648. 

11  Final  control  should  rest  with  the  Forestry 
Department  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1571-3. 

Trained  Forester,  Appointment  and  Payment 
of— Central  Authority  to  appoint,  County 
Council  to  pay,  proposed  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1574-80. 

Board  to  select  and  acquire  land— Proposed  con- 
stitution (J.  Nisbet),  2801,  2803,  2822. 

Central  Authority  necessary  to  carry  out  a sys- 
tematic and  continuous  policy  (J  Gal- 
y 943'6-  963-4  ; (R.  M.  Ferguson), 

Central  Authority  working  in  harmony  with  but 
not  through  Local  Bodies — Large  plan- 
tations should  be  managed  by  (Lord 
Monteagle!,  2325-8. 

Committee  should  be  appointed  to  advise  local 
bodies  (C.  MacAuley),  5639. 

County  Councils,  powers  proposed  for  etc  see 
County  Councils.  ’ 


Authority  to  Administer  a Scheme  of  Afforesta- 
tion— continued. 

Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  (C.  Mac- 
Auley), 5631. 

2,000  acres  in  each  Province,  Aquisition  of, 
proposed  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1327,  1384-6. 
Forestry  Branch  of  Department,  see  sub- 
heading Department  of  Forestry. 

Powers  of  Department  in  connection  with 
Acquisition  of  Land — 

Act  of  1903,  Powers  under— Trustee 
Question,  see  Trustees. 

Powers  sufficient  with  exception  of  com- 
pulsory powers  of  purchase — Funds 
inadequate  (A.  C.  Forbes,  235,  p.  13. 
Department  of  Forestry,  proposed  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1550  ; (T.  W.  Webber),  3539. 
Either  a separate  board  or  subordinate  to 
some  existing  Department,  proposed  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1500. 

Establishment  as  Branch  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposed — Constitution, 
etc.  (J.  L.  Pigot),  832  ; (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1642-6,  1696-702;  (C.  Daw- 
son), 2086  ; (J.  Nisbet),  2800-1 ; (A. 
E.  Moeran),  3099 ; (A.  Henry), 

4021 ; (C.  MacAuley),  5639. 
Acquisition  of  Land,  Duties  in  connec- 
tion with  (J.  L.  Pigot),  832. 

Local  Co-operation  through  County  Coun- 
cils (W.  Field),  2088,  2094-6. 

No  further  legislation  required  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1697-9. 

Officer  in  Charge — There  should  be  one 
officer,  and  he  should  be  an  assistant 
secretary  (J.  Nisbet),  2801.  o 
Sketch  of  proposed  Bureau  put  in  (C- 
Dawson),  2086. 

Functions  and  Powers  of  Central  Authority  (J. 
L.  Pigot),  832 ; (A.  E.  Moeran),  3099, 
3115-7;  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4245. 
Beginning  should  be  small,  first  steps  re- 
quired extreme  caution  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1645,  1649. 

Not  only  to  plant  large  areas,  but  to  acquire 
care  and  management  of  all  trees  in  the 
district  (H.  Doran),  2155. 

Local  Bodies — 

Co-operation  by  Local  Bodies,  Importance  of 
(Lord  Monteagle),  2318. 

Interest  in  Forestry  questions  (C.  MacAuley), 

Local  Committees  to  do  fencing,  clearing,  etc., 
during  first  3 years  under  the  Depart- 
ment proposed — Constitution  of  proposed 
Committees  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1505-6. 
Local  people  to  act  as  middlemen — Scheme  for 
West  of  Ireland  (J.  P.  Pye),  1739-43. 
Small  and  outlying  Woods,  Management  by 
County  Councils,  proposed.  See  County 
Councils. 

Ultimate  Ownership  of  Plantations — 

County  or  District  Council,  Woods  to  belong 
ultimately  to,  proposed  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1542-7. 

State  Ownership,  Objection  to— Absence  of 
personal  interest  in  woods,  consequent 
large  expense  for  protection  (St.  C.  M_- 
Dobbs),  1548-9,  1568-70. 

Avondale,  Forestry  School  at. 

Applicants  for  admission,  Method  of  selection, 
etc.  (A.  C.  Forbes),  471-2. 

Area  in  which  work  was  done  (A.  C.  Forbes),  4801 
Class  of  men  admitted  (A.  C.  Forbes),  443-6, 
464-7,  473-4. 

Climate  and  Soil  (A.  C.  Forbes),  490-2. 
Comparison  with  Forest  of  Dean  School— Worked' 
on  practically  the  same  plan  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  437,  468-70. 

Date  of  Acquisition  of  Estates,  etc.  (A.  C.. 

Forbes),  434. 

Employment — 

After  leaving  the  School,  prospects  of  em- 
ployment (A.  C.  Forbes),  454-8, 
494-7  (Prof.  Campbell),  500-6. 
Futility  of  training  apprentices  if  there 
was  to  be  no  employment  for  them 
in  Ireland  (C.  Dawson),  2083. 
Department  hired  men  out  to  landowners  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  462-3. 
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Avondale,  Forestry  School  at — continued. 

Experiments — Object  of  Forest  plots  (A.  C 
Forbes),  488-9,  507-11,  515-8. 

Number  of  Apprentices — Length  of  course  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  448-53. 

Object  of  the  School  (A.  C.  Forbes),  441-2. 

Practical  School,  Advantages  of,  over  a Univer- 
sity centre— Institution  of  Avondale 
School  the  right  preliminary  step  (R.  M 
Ferguson),  4211,  4215-9. 

Situation  as  a Forestry  centre  one  of  the  best  in 
Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  435-8 ; (R  M 
Ferguson),  4214. 

Staff  (A.  C.  Forbes),  479. 

Success— Only  defect  was  that  area  was  not  large 
enough  for  commercial  work  (A.  C 
Forbes),  493. 

Training  given  (A.  C.  Forbes),  441-2,  481-7  ; (J 
Nisbet),  2722.  V 

Woodcutting  not  taught ; there  was  no  wood 
to  fell  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1891-2,  1894. 

Value  of  men  trained  in  planting  work  in  event 
of  adoption  of  any  scheme  of  re- afforesta- 
tion (A.  C.  Forbes),  459-61. 

Wages  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  475-8. 


Balljna. 

Manufacture  of  Joinery  and  Building  Materials 
(I.  Beckett),  4743-91,  4797-811,  4847-8. 


Ballymena  Rural  District  Council. 

Opinion  that  Afforestation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary especially  in  County  Antrim  (C. 
MacAuley),  5630-1. 


Banksiam. 

German  plantations  of— Mistaken  policy  (A. 
Henry),  4041-2. 

Baronscourt  and  Surrounding  District. 

Woodlands  existing,  Planting,  Land  available  for 
planting  (R.  Bell),  3834  et  seq. 

Barrel  Making. 

Scotland,  Ban-els  brought  from  to  South  of  Ire- 
land— Irish  Competition,  Storage  diffi- 
culty (C.  J.  Dunn),  4446-58. 

Basket  Work. 

Coppice  Woods,  Produce  to  be  used  for  Basket 
Making — West  of  Ireland  scheme  (J.  P. 
Pye),  182-3. 

Cultivation  of  Willows  for  Basket  Work,  see 
Willows. 


B eech — con  tinued. 

Quality  of  Irish  Beech — 

American  and  Canadian  Beech,  Comparison 
with  (Councillor  Squire),  5378-80. 

As  good  for  kegs  and  cools  as  foreign  beech, 
but  skill  and  care  were  required  in  dry- 
ing (C.  J.  Dunn),  4431-2. 

Inferior  to  foreign  beech  for  butter  casks  (G. 
Perry),  768-73. 

Preferred  to  Continental  beech,  but  careless- 
ness in  conversion  had  damaged  the  trade 
to  some  extent  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1938. 
Reproduction  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  115b,  121- 
2,  131. 

Seasoning  question  (J.  II.  Newnham),  1972-5. 
Supply  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1939,  1950. 

Competition  of  foreign  beech — Home  supply 
did  not  meet  demand  (J.  H.  Weak), 
3978-9. 

Plentiful  in  Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  95-6. 
Tree  which  did  most  harm  to  owners  and  tenants 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  30. 

Uses — 

Beetling  Cloth  (D.  Rea),  4106-7. 

Bobbin  manufacture,  suitability  of  Irish  beech 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2056;  (T.  S. 

Edwards),  4946. 

Butter  packages  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896,  2898 ; 
(-C.  J.  Dunn),  4407,  4410,  4469;  (J. 
Shannon),  5319-24. 

Kitchen  Chairs  (O.  R.  Jermyn),  4673-6. 
Pianoforte  Manufacture  (J.  H.  Newnham), 

, 1938. 

Proposed  uses  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4471-2. 

Furniture  Making,  Possible  development 
in  Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  77-9. 
Railway  Sleepers  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1968. 
Beech  the  best  and  longest-lived  sleeper  if 
properly  preserved,  Methods  of  pre- 
serving, cost,  etc.  (W.  P.  O’Neall), 
3577-9,  3597-603,  3613. 

France,  use  in  (A.  C.  Forbes),  76-7. 

No  beech  offered  to  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  (W.  H.  Mills),  5594. 
Size  of  timber,  increased  cost  due  to — 
Beech  should  be  scientifically  grown 
for  sleepers  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3604-5, 
3638-42,  3661-9. 

Belfast  Timber  Industries. 

Henderson’s,  Mr.,  Works  (W.  Henderson),  4963, 
et  seq. 

Riddell  and  Co.’s,  Messrs.,  Bobbin  Manufacture 
(Councillor  Squire),  5351-61. 

Belgium. 

Afforestation  in — 

Area  for  Forest  land  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5505-6.  - 
Imports  and  Exports  of  timber  (W.  R.  Fisher), 
5505. 

Bell,  Mr.  Robert.— Land  Steward  for  the  Duke  of 
Abercom. 

Evidence,  3813-961. 


Bay  of  Biscay,  Forest  Bordering  on. 

Success,  Kinds  of  tree  grown,  etc.  (A.  Henry), 
4046-7. 

Beckett,  Mr.  Isaac. — Manufacturer  of  Joinery  and 
Supplier  of  Building  Materials  at  Bal- 

Evidence,  4742-856. 

Beech. 

Creosoting — Cheaper  process  excellent  for  beech 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4325. 

Import  o^Insh  beech  into  England  (J.  H.  Weak), 

Uses  to  which  imported  beech  was  put  (J.  H. 
Weak),  3981-6. 

Trice  in  Ireland  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1941. 

English  prices,  Comparison  with  (J.  H. 

Newnham),  1976-9,  1982. 

Low  priced  (G.  Evans),  3054-6. 

Cause  of  low  prices  in  Ireland  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1950-66,  1980-1. 
i Number  of  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  different 

estimates  of — Effect  on  estimates  of 
price  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1983-5. 


Birch. 

Neglected  in  Ireland  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2026, 

2042. 

Quality  of  Irish  Birch- 

Comparison  with  Canadian  and  Foreign  wood 
(J.  H.  Weak),  3980;  (D.  Rea),  4093-4. 
Conditions  of  growth,  soil,  etc.,  Effect  of  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  2046-8. 

Uses — 

Clog  Soles  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896,  2924. 
Imported  birch,  uses  of  (J.  H.  Newnham), 

2043. 

Blue  Gum. 

Oak,  substitute  for — Not  so  good  as  best  oak  and 
did  not  give  same  stain  (J.  H.  Weal-), 
3992-8. 

Board  of  Works’  Loans. 

See  Financial  Arrangements — Loans. 

Bobbin  Making. 

Irish  beech  more  suitable  than  English  (J  ]] 
Newnham),  2056. 

Kind  of  wood  used  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2056;  (T. 
S.  Edwards),  4946;  (W.  Henderson), 
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Bobbin'  Making — continued. 


Butter  Packages — continued. 


Timber  imported  in  the  round  from  Ireland,  Loss 
of  Employment  in  Ireland — Manufac- 
turers would  come  to  Ireland  if  export 
were' stopped  (J.  H.  Newnhatn),  2049-54. 

For  particular  firms  see  their  names. 

Bog,  Planting  on. 

Conditions  required  to  make  bog  suitable  for 
planting  (J.  Nisbet),  2689. 

Cutaway  bog,  planting  on  (A.  C.  Forbes),  288-90. 

Admirably  suited  (J.  P.  Pye),  1(301-2. 

Peat  industry,  question  of  development  with  a 
view  of  planting  bog9  when  the  peat  was 
cut  out  (A.  C.  Forbes),  324-30. 

Deep  Bog — 

Drainage,  success  a question  of  (A.  Henry), 
4046. 

Quality  of  timber  produced  (T.  S.  Edwards), 
4916-20. 

Unsuitable  for  planting  ( J.  P.  Pye),  1799- 
800. 

Experiment  would  be  of  value  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
243,  245-6,  300a-3;  (A.  Henry),  4046. 

High  Bog — Unsuated  for  planting  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2454. 

Peat  Bog — Quality  and  kind  of  timber  grown 
(Lord  Dunalley),  5203-12. 

j Margin  of  peat  bog,  Trees  would  always  grow 

fairly  well  (A.  Henry),  4046 

Mayo  Bogs  (I.  Beckett),  4827-35. 

Moate  district  (P.  Flanagan),  5481-91. 

Quick  Bog — 

Method  of  planting  (R.  Bell),  3936. 

Not  suitable  for  planting  (H.  Doran),  2111-2  ; 
(R.  Bell),  3919,  3933  8. 

Two  classes  of  Bogs — Fuel  Bogs  might  be  valuable 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  287. 

Unsuited  for  planting  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2049, 
2075-8;  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4195. 

; Turbary  could  not  be  acquired  , and  swamp 

, was  no  use  (R.  Bell),  3925,  3947. 

"Wet  lands  and  peat  should  be  ruled  out  ex- 
cept for  materials  for  basket  work  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4180-2,  4185-8. 

Wind,  Effect  of — Fewer  trees  blown  down  on  bog 
than  on  good  land  (P.  Flanagan),  5492-3. 

Bonus  Proposals. 

See  titles  Owners  and  Small  Holders. 

Brackney  Wood. 

Purchase  by  Kildare  County  Council— Area,  Af- 
forestation scheme,  etc.  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2469-81,  2500. 

Brown,  Mr.  Stephen  J.— Chairman  of  Kildare 
County  Council. 

Evidence,  2362-589. 

Building  Purposes. 

Irish  timber  could  be  used  for,  if  prepared  in  trade 
form  and  piled  as  in  foreign  saw-mills — 
Cheaper  than  imported  timber  (G. 
Perry),  669-71,  751,  763-5. 

Large  amount  of  timber  imported  for  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  97-100. 

See  also  Housing  Question. 

Butter  Packages. 

Boxes — 

Conference,  good  results  of — Specifications 
satisfactory,  makers  adhering  to  their 
bargain  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4474-5, 
4481-Ia. 

Modification  suggested  at  first  in  order 
that  waste  ends  might  be  more  eco- 
nomically used — No  general  com- 
plaint (C.  J.  Dunn),  4482-6. 

Poplar,  suitability  for  butter  cases  (G. 
Perry),  766-8  ; (J.  Jones),  4599-600  ; (I. 
Beckett),  4792-6  ; (J.  Shannon),  5347-9. 

Waste  ends  of  spruce,  etc.,  use  for  butter 
boxes  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (C.  J. 
Dunn),  4438-42,'  4463. 

Same  thing  could  be  done  in  Ireland  if 
there  were  the  forests  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4464-70. 

Dutch  competition  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4407-9. 

Firkins  used  for  salt  butter  in  Clare  made  locally, 
timber  used  (J.  Shannon),  5337-42. 


Cost  per  ton  of  prepared  timber  (C.  J. 
Dunn),  4495-7. 

Machine  used,  process  of  making  staves  (C. 
J.  Dunn),  4494. 

Quality  of  wood  required  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4487-93. 

Kind  of  wood  used  (J.  Shannon),  5312-3,  5316-24. 
Beech,  suitability  of  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896, 
2898;  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4407,  4410,  4469; 
(J.  Shannon),  5319-24. 

See  also  sub-heading  Boxes. 

Bye-products  of  Timber  Developed  within  last  20 
Years  (J.  H.  Weale),  3965-6. 


c. 

Depletion  of  woods,  neglect  of  replanting  (Aider- 
man  Irwin),  3396-8. 

Precautions  being  taken  by  Government  (J. 
H.  Weale),  3965. 


Canal  Rates  and  Facilities. 

Facilities  poor— Timber  damaged  ordinary  boats 
and  trade  did  not  warrant  the  building 
of  special  boats  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1850-5. 

Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company,  Athlone,  Ex- 
perience of  (O.  R.  Jermyn),  4686,  4690-3. 

Care  of  Woods — Protection  against  Theft  and  Tres- 
pass. 

Cattle,  Evils  of  trespass  by  (G.  Evans),  3050. 

Cost — 

Cost  compared  with  cost  of  planting  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4247. 

Loughtown  Wood  (S.  J.  Brown),  2469. 

Size  and  shape  of  plantation,  Effect  on  cost 
per  acre  (R.  Bell),  3908-1L 

Estates  Commissioners,  changes  in  law  necessary 
in  .order  to  enable  them  to  effectually 
protect  woods  pro  tern  in  order  to  trans- 
fer them  to  Department  or  some  other 
Body — Proposal  handed  in  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
659. 

Fencing,  see  that  title. 

Increased  Penalties  proposed  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1649. 

Local  Committee  to  fence,  clear,  etc.,  for  first  3 
years,  after  that  County  Surveyor  to  do 
caretaking  proposed  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1508-12. 

Nearest  small  farmer  or  labourer  should  be  em- 
ployed— Duties,  pay,  etc.  (G.  Evans), 
3050-1. 

Size  of  plantation  which  could  be  left  for  a 
tenant  to  manage  (R.  Bell),  3912-4. 

Carriage  and  Freight. 

Cost,  etc.,  see  Transit,  Cost  of,  also  Railway 
Bates  and  Facilities. 


Castlecomer. 

Plantations  on  Mr.  Prior  Wandesforde’s  Estate — 
Clearing  and  planting  work  (A.  M‘Rae), 
1286-91. 

Disposal  of  timber — Bulk  of  it  used  in  con- 
nection with  collieries  (A.  M‘Rae), 
1205-16. 

Willow  growing  and  Basketmaking  Industry — 

Business  carried  on  on  wrong  lines  (H.  Holo- 
han),  2221. 

Insufficient  supply  from  plantations  last 
year  (H.  Holohan),  2180-1. 

Chestnut— Horse  Chestnut. 

Use  for  Brush  Stocks  (D.  Rea),  4108. 

Chestnut — Sweet  Chestnut. 

Profits  made  from  Chestnut  Coppice  near  Paris 
(W.  R.  Fisher),  5505. 

Quality  of  Irish  Chestnut  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2038  ; (D.  Rea),  4110-1. 

Supply  limited  (D.  Rea),  4110-1. 

Uses  and  value  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3577,  3656, 
3659;  (D.  Rea),  4109;  (W..R.  Fisher), 
5505. 
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Class  of  Land  on  which  Plantations  had  Existed. 
Moate  (P.  Flanagan),  5477-9. 


Clearing  Needed  after  Planting. 

See  Undergrowth. 

Climate. 

Influence  of  woods  on  (A.  C.  Forbes),  74  ; (T. 
W.  Webber),  3541,  3566-7;  (W.  Hen- 
derson), 5094. 

Absence  of  trees,  injurious  effect  (W.  Field), 
2087. 

Beneficial — Floods  would  be  prevented,  climate 
not  rendered  appreciably  damper  (J.  Nis- 
bet),  2713-7,  2719  ; (W.  Henderson),  5094. 

Drainage — Question  whether  existing  bog- 
lands  were  formed  when  tree  drainage 
ceased  (J.  P.  Pye),  1714-8. 

Surface  kept  damp  and  cold  (J.  P.  Pye), 
1713,  1718,  1727-30,  1791-6. 

Scotch  Forest  trees  better  suited  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  than  trees  sent  from  the  South 
(J.  Galvin),  1029. 

Suitability  of  Ir'sh  climate  for  forestry,  see  title 
Suitability  of  Soil  and  Climate. 

Clog-making. 

(A.  C.  Forbes),  91-2. 

Clubbing  Together  by  Owners  to  Employ  a Staff 
in  Common. 

See  Co-operation  among  owners. 

Clumps  of  Trees. 

Certain  number  of  clumps  to  a certain  number  of 
holdings  proposed  (A.  C.  Forbes),  35. 

Consolidating  Woods  and  doing  away  with  outly- 
ing clumps,  Question  of  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
189-90,  197. 

Reserving  small  clumps  without  expense  to 
the  State,  Suggestions  for  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
198-9,  201-2,  231-4. 

Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  Injurious  effect — 
Removal  of  tree  clumps  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
59,  186. 

Opinion  against  doing  away  with  clumps — 

No  harm  done  to  the  land,  cutting  down 
left  unsightly  blotches,  etc.  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  200 

Ornamental  and  economic  value  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  32-4,  191-4. 

Protection  of,  by  inducing  the  people  to  let  them 
alone  proposed  (A.  C.  Forbes),  187-8. 

Size — 

Average  size  of  woods  in  Ireland  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  206. 

Minimum  size  of  a clump  of  Trees  before  it 
could  be  worked  economically  by  the  De- 
partment (A.  C.  Forbes),  195,  204-5. 

Vesting  very  small  blocks  in  tenant  of  adjoining 
holding — Tenant  should  not  be  permitted 
to  cut  them  down,  and  if  he  did  cut 
them  down  authority  should  see  that  he 
replanted — Opinion  in  favour  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  799. 

Commercial  Working  of  Plantations. 

Refer  to  title  Profit. 

Competition  with  Existing  Industries. 

Employment  given  by  afforestation  would  give 
rise  to  no  competition  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1513-4,  1539. 


Compulsory  Powers  for  Acquisition  of  Land. 
See  Acquisition  of  Land. 


Condition  of  Irish  Forestry. 

Summary  of  existing  conditions  which  required 
consideration  in  suggesting  improvements 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  115. 

Congestion. 


Problem  provided  by  afforestation 
1813  M'  Dobbs)'  1513  5 (J-  p-  pye), 


Congested  Districts  Board,  Work  in  Connection 
with  Planting  of  Trees. 


Cutting  down  of  timber  by  tenant  purchasers, 
means  taken  to  prevent  (H.  Doran), 
2140-1,  2147. 

Instruction  and  Facilities  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing trees  provided  for  small  holders  (H. 
Doran),  2123-6. 

Knockboy  Experiment,  see  title  Knockboy  Plan- 
tation. 

Land  available  for  planting  in  hands  of  Board — 

Amount  of  land,  size  of  blocks  (H.  Doran), 
2132-7. 

Board  would  be  glad  to  plant,  but  had  neither 
machinery  nor.  staff  (H.  Doran),  2121. 

Department,  Arrangement  with,  for  taking 
over  such  lands  proposed— Board  only  too 
glad  to  facilitate  work  of  Department 
(H.  Doran),  2126,  2133,  2138,  2147-8, 
2154,  2156,  2167. 

Conifers. 

Mountain  land  principally  adapted  for  growth  of 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  238. 

Preference  for  (J.  Galvin),  921-2. 

Tendency  to  plant  Conifers  instead  of  natural 
woodland,  1841-91,  (A.  C.  Forbes),  56-8. 

Price,  Rise  in — 50  per  cent,  in  10  years  (W.  R. 
Fisher),  5508. 

Connemara— Possibility  of  Planting. 

Climate  had  not  changed,  but  soil  had — Exist- 
ence of  peat  in  places  where  it  was  not 
formerly  (A.  C.  Forbes),  345,  352  ; 
(Bailey,  Castletown),  346-51. 

Land  available  for  planting  (J.  P.  Pye),  1814  -r 
(H.  Doran),  2162,  2173-4. 

Compulsory  powers  needed  to  acquire  land ' 
(H.  Doran),  2163-6,  2174. 

Only  suitable  land  was  in  inland  valleys  (H. 
Doran),  2111-4,  2118. 

Not  possible  to  say  whether  planting  would  be  a 
financial  success,  experiments  desirable 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  335-43,  353-4. 

Soil — Denudation  of  hill-sides  by  glaciers  (J.  P» 
Pye),  1731. 

Traces  showing  that  at  one  time  the  land  in  the 
West  had  been  well  forested  (A.  0. 
Forbes),  344. 

Consumption  of  Timber  in  Ireland. 

Amount  used  locally — Proportion  of  native  and  1 
foreign  timber,  Kinds  of  timber  used, 
etc. — 

Antrim — British  Stock  Manufacture  and  1 
Turnery  Works  (D.  Rea),  4088  et  seq. 

Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4858  et  seq. 

Plantations  purchased — Acreage,  cost, 
Field,  etc.  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4893— 
933. 

Athlone — Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company  (O. 
R.  Jermyn),  4623,  4638. 

Alesbury  Brothers,  Edenderry  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham),  1830,  1832. 

Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4743-4,  4788. 

Belfast — 

Henderson’s,  Mr.,  Works  (W.  Hender- 
son), 4963-5. 

Riddell  & Co.,  Bobbin  Manufacturers  of 
(Councillor  Squire),  5351-5. 

Cartage,  etc.,  of  local  timber,  expense  and 
difficulty  of  (D.  Rea),  4094-7. 

Cork— Eustace  & Co.  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4379, 
4381. 

Doneraile  Estate  Saw  Mills  (W.  G Mit- 
chell), 1401-9. 

Killeshandra  (J.  II.  Fletcher),  2865-8,  2898 
2933  6. 


j.iieexicK  i 


non),  5273-4. 

Millbrook  Mill,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath  (M 

Hand),  5517-8,  5521. 

Moate  Saw  Mills  (P.  Flanagan),  5408-10 
Perry  & Co.  (G.  Perry),  662  et  seq. 

Railway  Sleepers — 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (W  H 
Mills),  5580-9,  5599,  5608-15. 

Irish-grown  timber  used  exclusively  by 
Midland  and  Southern  Railwavs, 
Witness  did  not  know  about  other 
lines  (P.  Flanagan),  5500-4. 

Total  number  used  in  Ireland,  acreage  of 
timber  required  to  provide  supply 
(W.  H.  Mills),  5626-8.  PP  * 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  TIMBER  IN  IRELAND — continued. 

Annual  consumption  enormously  ahead  of  home 
production  (W.  J.  Delap),  3701,  3704. 

Buyers  felling  woods  and  sawing  timber— Scotch- 
men mostly,  Witness  could  give  names  of 
firms  (G.  Perry),  745-8. 

Conditions  of  Timber  Trade,  Price  per  acre,  cost 
of  carting,  etc.  (G.  Evans),  2953-6. 

Increase  in  number  of  merchants  buying  up 
woods  (G.  Evans),  2996-9 ; (A.  E. 

Moeran),  3095. 

Conversion  of  Timber  for  Trade  Purposes. 

Defective  handling  of  wood  in  Irish  saw  mills — 
Causes,  etc.  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1938, 
1942-4. 

Capital  necessary  to  start  some  central  place 
for  preparation  of  timber  (G.  Perry), 
762 

Conference  of  saw  mill  owners  under  auspices 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  (G.  Perry), 
758. 

Existing  Timber  would  serve  purpose  if  pro- 
perly marketed  and  prepared  (G.  Perry), 
698,  751-7. 

Seasoning — Irish  merchant  could  not  afford 
to  season  properly  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1945-9. 

Timber  merchants  or  saw  mill  owners  were  to 
blame  (G.  Perry),  760-2. 

Floating  timber  down  rivers,  Question  of — White- 
ness of  imported  timber  compared  with 
Irish  timber  (G.  Perry,  Fisher,  Mont- 
gomery), 672-9. 

Foreign  methods,  superiority  of,  as  compared 
with  Irish  neglect  (G.  Perry),  698,  708, 
718-21. 

France  saw  mills  in  (G.  Perry),  689. 

Labour — Absence  of  skilled  or  trained  labour  for 
felling  and  dressing  round  timber  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1889  et  seq. 

Cost  to  Merchants  of  sending  trained  men — 
Higher  wages  for  skilled  local  labour 
would  be  cheaper  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1906-7. 

Employer’s  Liability  Legislation,  Hardship 
to  Employers  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1889, 
1908-11. 

Training  of  local  men — Difficulty  was  that 
work  lasted  only  a few  weeks  in  one  dis- 
trict (J.  H.  Newnham),  1901-5. 

Organisation  needed  in  timber  trade,  see  title 
Organisation. 

Co-operation  by  Private  Owners  in  Management 
of  Woodlands. 


Admirable  scheme  (J.  P.  Pye),  1751-2,  1757,  1804. 

Difficult  to  arrange  (Lord  Monteagle),  2302-5. 

Less  necessary  if  expert  advice  were  provided 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4257. 

Marketing  of  timber,  advantage  in  (R.  M.  Fer- 
guson), 4258. 

Only  way  to  work  small  woodlands,  co-operation 
no  more  difficult  than  in  case  of  cream- 
eries (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4254-5,  4259. 

Scheme  for  combination  of  a group  of  landowners 
subject  to  supervision  of  the  State — Cen- 
tral saw  mill,  general  nursery,  etc.  (A. 
M'Rae),  1240-54. 

Success  possible  if  woods  adjoined  (W.  G.  Mit- 
chell), 1460-4. 

West  of  Ireland,  Sufficient  owners  could  be  found 
to  join  and  make  scheme  a success  (J. 
P.  Pye),  1751-3. 

Coppice  Woods. 

Planting  as  part  of  scheme  for  West  of  Ireland 
proposed — Return  given  by  Coppice 
Woods,  etc.  (J.  P.  Pye),  1732-6,  1815. 

Profits  from  chestnut  coppice  woods  near  Paris 
(W.  R.  Fisher),  5505. 

Remains  of  original  forests  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12-6. 

Cork  Oak. 

Prospect  of  profitable  cultivation  in  Ireland, 
Question  of  (A.  Henry),  4048-9,  4052. 

Cork,  Timber  Industry. 

Eustace  & Co.— Timbers  used,  Labour  employed 
etc.  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4378-99,  4404-6. 


1.000  acres— Total  expenditure  'for  a period 
35  years  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1368-77. 


of 


Cost  of  Planting— continued. 

Cost  per  acre— 

£5  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1646-7. 

Loughtown  Wood,  Estimate  for  re-plant- 
ing (S.  J.  Erown),  2469. 

£6 — Everything  included  except  fencing  and 
land  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1349-55,  1457-8. 

£6  or  £7  exclusive  of  fencing  and  cost  of 
land  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4287-9,  4294-8. 

£7,  a little  under  in  Kerry — Cost  of  replant- 
ing done  by  Witness,  Cost  of  separate 
items,  planting,  clearing,  and  fencing 
(W.  J.  Delap),  3748-56. 

£7,  including  fencing  and  replacements  for 
2 years,  but  no  drainage — Lord  Dun- 
alley’s  Woods  (Lord  Dunalley),  5235-42. 

£7  2s.,  Moore  Abbey  Demesne  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3790. 

£7  to  £10  on  land  that  required  clearing 
(A.  M‘Rae),  1292-340. 

£8  included  everything — Average  of  the  Evi- 
dence (Montgomery),  5233-5. 

Estimate  (J.  Nisbot),  2827-32,  2835-9. 

Fencing,  see  that  title. 

Labour,  price  of,  cost  depending  on — Price  of 
labour  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
France  and  Germany  (Councillor  Squire), 
5392,  5394-5,  5400-2. 

Larch  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4265-7. 

Less  in  case  of  an  old  plantation  cleared  off  (W. 
J.  Delap),  3811. 

Method  followed,  Effect  of — Pitting  more  expen- 
sive thin  notching  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5240-1 ; (Fisher),  5242. 

Neglected  plantations  that  needed  cutting  down 
and  replanting,  cost  of  clearing,  etc., 
would  be  considerably  more  than  if  waste 
land  that  did  not  require  clearing  were 
taken  (A.  M‘Rae).  1260-75. 

Nisbet’s,  Dr.,  Scheme — Annual  and  total  cost  (J. 
Nisbet),  2825. 

Heads  of  annual  expenditure  (J.  Nisbet). 
2826-39. 

Obstacle  to  .planting  by  poor  man,  expense  of 
fencing,  etc.  (J.  Galvin),  904,  958-9. 

Reliable  opinion  should  be  obtained,  estimated 
cost  often  grossly  and  unnecessarily  ex- 
cessive (R,  M.  Ferguson),  4287. 

Wales — Cost  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Depart- 
ment’s Experiment  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3271,  3281,  3285-8. 

Size  of  Trees — Difference  in  cost  of  plants  (Lord 
Dunalley),  5241-2. 

Scotland— Estimated  cost  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  Department’s  Experiment  (E. 
S.  Howard),  3312-8,  3365-70. 


County  Councils. 

Acquisition,  of  land  under  Land  Acts,  proposed 
(G.  Evans),  3017. 

Attitude — Readiniess  to  cooperate  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1561-3;  (Lord  Monteagle),  2322. 

County  Councils  in  conjunction  with  a.  good  cen- 
tral authority  would  be  the  best  authority 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4238. 

Existing  Woods,  taking  over — Sales  of  estates, 
Plantations  above  a certain  area  should 
be  vested  in  County  Council  at  a fail- 
price  if  the  Countv  were  willing  (S.  J. 
Brown),  2535-6. 

Financial  arrangements,  power  to  raise  loans, 
'etc.,  \refer  to  title  Financial  Arrange- 
ments. 

Kildare  County  Council,  see  Kildare. 

Lands  worth  less  than ‘2s.  6 d.  an  acre  should  be 
handed  over  to  County  Councils,  their 
ownership  being  restricted  in  same  way 
as  communal  ownership  of  woods  on  the 
Continent  (A.  Henry),  4021. 

Large  plantations,  County  Councils  not  suited 
to  manage.  (Lord  Monteagle),  2326-8. 

Local  co-operation  with  central  authority  needed, 
and  could  b>?  insured  through  County 
Councils  (W.  Field),  2088. 

Nurseries,  see  Supply  of  Trees. 

Outlying  and  small  woods,  Management  by  County 
Councils  under  Central  Department-  pro- 
posed (J.  Galvin),  934-44,  965;  (H.  C. 

Sruart),  3448;  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4239,  4245,  43fl7.  . 
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County  Councils — continued. 

Outlying  and  Small  Woods,  etc.— continued. 

County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  Similar 
system  for  woodlands  proposed — No  objec- 
tion (Lord  Dunalley),  5259-60. 

County  or  District  Councils,  suitable  authori- 
ties for  smaller  areas  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1344.  ' 

Educative  value  (Lord  Monteagle),  2330-1: 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4303,  4316. 

Funds  for  Acquisition  of  Woodlands— Ques- 
tion of  loans  and  deferred  payment  (R. 
M.  Ferguson),  4304-19. 

Opinion  against  management  by  County  Coun- 
cils, Central  Authority  preferable  (Lord 
Dunalley),  5252-4. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Lord  Monteagle), 

Planting  of  bare  land  on  a large  scale  not 
contemplated  by  witness  (R.  M.  Fergu- 
son), 4306,  4320. 

Profit— No  money  made,  but  if  water  car- 
riage were  convenient  there  need  he  no 
loss  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3449-58. 

Revenue  to  be  drawn  and  fencing,  etc.,  under- 
taken by  Councils,  Management  being  left 
to  experts,  proposed  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4247-8. 

Size  of  plantation — Minimum  size  which 
should  be  taken  over  (R.  Bell),  3908-9. 

Powers  proposed  in  connection  -with  schemes  for 
preservation  of  woods  and  for  encourage- 
ment of  tree  planting  on  small  holdings 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  115  p.  8,  154-8,  162-5, 
207-24,  228-30. 

Financial  requirements  (A.  C.  Forbes),  370-7, 
401,  et  seq. 

Trustees,  Question  of  (A.  C.  Forbes),  170- 
Discussion  among  Commissioners,  171-81. 

Road-sides,  planting  of  trees  proposed  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  115c,  183-4. 

Standing  timber  of  exceptional  interest  and  lands- 
cape value,  purchase  by  County  Councils 
to  a limited  extent  (A.  C.  Forbes),  115c, 
183-4. 

Trustees  under  Section  4 of  Act  of  1903,  see  Trus- 
tees. 

Ultimate  Ownership  of  plantations,  proposed  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1542-7. 

Upkeep  of  woods— County  Council  a suitable 
authority  in  co-operation  with  and  under 
supervision  by  central  body  (S.  J. 
Brown),  2533-5. 

County  Schemes. 

Planting  under,  see  Planting. 

Court  of  Chancery. 

Application  for  an  injunction  the  only  method  of 
preserving  timber  at  present  under  land 
purchase  system  (J.  L.  Pigot),  621. 

Creosoting. 

Cheap  method  recently  discovered — 

Additional  value  given  to  soft  woods,  etc.  (W. 
P.  O’Neill),  3601-2 ; (A.  Henry),  4031-4. 

Excellent  for  beech  but  not  for  all  kinds  of 
timber  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4325. 

Cost  of  plant,  cost  of  process,  increased  value  of 
timber  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4323,  et  seq. 

Great  Northern  Railway’s  plant  at  Dundalk 
(W.  H.  Mills),  5600. 

Early  revenues  from  plantations  made  available 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4323. 

French  prooess  (Fisher),  5594. 

Houses,  use  of  creosoted  timber  in  building — 
Economy  effected,  etc.  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4327,  et  seq. 

Railway  Sleepers — 

Beech  sleepers,  value  when  creosoted,  process 
used,  etc.  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3577-9,  3597- 
603,  3613. 

Creosolting  without  seasoning  by  certain  Eng- 
lish firms — Length  of  mo  of  sleepers  so 
treated  (W.  H.  Mills),  5601. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Practice  of  (W.  H. 

• Mills),  5590-3. 

Length  of  life  without  creosoting  (W.  P. 
O’Neill),  3578;  (W.  H.  Mills),  5592-3. 

Sulphate  of  copper  let  in  water  (W.  H. 
Mills),  5594. 


Cutting  Down  Timber. 

Blamed  unreasonably — Timber  was  a crop  (St.  C. 
M.  Dobbs),  1622. 

Nonsense  to  object  to  cutting  down  of  hedge- 
rows and  trees  in  fields  (W.  Henderson), 
5105-6. 

Clumps  of  Trees,  Question  of  doing  away  with 
small  outlying  areas,  refer  to  title 
Clumps  of  Trees. 

Estates  Commissioners,  Attitude  of  (Bailey),  199- 
200,  203. 

Extent  to  which  tree  cutting  had  been  carried  on 
— Greater  extent  than  any  of  the  state- 
ments made  (J.  Galvin),  866-8. 

Facilities  for  selling  timber  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time — Temptation  to  increase 
present  destruction  of  woods  (J.  Galvin), 
873-6,  878-81. 

Foreign  Countries  were  trying  to  avoid  what  was 
occui-ring  in  Ireland,  either  by  means  of 
legislation  or  by  Co-operative  Societies 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  776. 

Hedgerow  Timber — 

Ash  trees  on  a 20-acre  holding,  Question  of 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  27-9. 

Instance  of  extensive  woodlands  which  would  pro- 
bably be  destroyed  unless  bought  by  the 
State  for  preservation — Acreage,  etc.  (J. 
L.  Pigot),  777-92. 

Land  Purchase  Acts,  Effect  of — Attitude  of 
Tenant  Purchasers,  etc. 

Act  of  1903,  Specially  unfavourable  effect 
upon  tree-growth  (A.  C.  Forbes),  59, 
64-8,  72-3  (G.  Evans),  3000-1. 

Defects  of  the  Act — Forestry  passed  by 
altogether  except  as  regards  Sections 
4 and  20 — Provisions  of  Sections  4 
and  20  (J.  L.  Pigot),  527-61. 

Change  of  Attitude  of  tenant  purchasers — 
Possible,  but  witness  had  not  seen  any- 
thing of  it  (R.  Bell),  3861-4. 

County  Committees,  operations  of — Trees 
planted  and  instruction  in  planting 
trees,  proof  that  tenant  purchasers  were 
not  naturally  hostile  to  timber  ait  all  (J. 
L.  Pigot),  853-4. 

Cutting  down  mainly  on  small  holdings  where 
tenants  were  tilling  land  intensively  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  30. 

IndiSerence  to  forestry,  largely  due  to  un- 
settled condition  of  land  question  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  855-6. 

Kildare — No  indiscriminate  cutting  (Lord  I'. 

Fitzgerald),  4358,  4362. 

Land  Purchase  Legislation  had  facilitated 
tree-cutting  and  discouraged  planting 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  50-1;  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
525-6,  587-90 ; (A.  E.  Moeran),  3095. 
Glut  of  timber  ensuing — Landowners 
obliged  to  sell  their  woods  for  what 
they  could  get  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3095-7. 
Landlords  and  tenants  clearing  woods 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  1880-3 ; (0.  R. 
Jermyn),  4653-4. 

Landlords  removing  timber  prior  to  sale 
in  view  of  Act  of  1903,  Question  of 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  69;  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
590-606,  776;  (J.  Galvin),  869-72. 

’ Difficulties  facing  owners  owing  to  trans- 
fer of  land  (J.  L.  Pigot),  590- 
606,  776. 

Agreement  providing  for  reservation 
of  timber  refused  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
607-9. 

Landlords  inclined  to  panic — Immature 
timber  swept  away,  low  prices 
taken  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4653, 
4655-8,  4705. 

Localities  where  woods  had  been  sold 
(0.  R.  Jermyn),  4697. 

Price,  effect  on — Timber  sold  too 
cheap  (0.  R.  Jermyn), 
4700-1,  4705. 

Better  price  given  when  timber 
was  sold  "gradually  to  local 
merchants  and  the  wood 
would  not  be  destroyed  (J. 
Beckett),  4780-1. 

Landlords  selling  woods  to  timber  mer- 
chants, Tipperary  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5266. 

3 O 
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Cutting  Down  Timber — continued. 


Land  Purchase  Acts,  etc. — continued. 


Prejudice  against  planting  as  destructive  to 
crops,  failure  to  appreciate  value  of 
plantations  as  shelter — Witness  could  not 
imagine  a plantation  that  would  be  con- 
sidered harmless  by  tenants  (R.  Bell), 
3940-6. 

Readiness  to  plant  waste  corners,  etc.  (H. 
C.  V.  Stuart),  3473. 

Encouragement  needed — 

Getting  trees  at  cost  price  not  suffi- 
cient (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3474-8. 
Instruction  and  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing trees  needed  (H.  Doran), 
2122,  2126,  2128,  2130. 

Planting  for  shelter  on  their  own  account 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  844,  859. 

Temptation  to  small  holder  to  capitalise  £50 
worth  of  timber  shortly  after  purchase 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  844-6,  856-8. 

Tenant  Purchasers  usually  cut  down  all  trees 
and  did  not  replant  (J.  Galvin), 
989  ; (J.  H.  Newnham),  1862-5  ; (H. 
Doran),  2131,  2138-9,  2152;  (J.  H. 
Fletcher),  2867-87,  2893-5 ; (G. 

Evans),  3001-2 ; (A.  E.  Moeran), 
3097  ; (O.  R.  Jenny n),  4653-4  ; (T. 
S.  Edwards),  4935-8 ; (M.  Hand), 
5572. 

Timber  planted  by  themselves  or  their 
forefathers  would  be  safe  (H.  Doran), 
2152-3. 

Time  was  required  before  the  tenant  pur- 
chaser could  be  expected  to  take  up  a 
landlord’s  duties  (J.  P.  Pye),  1737. 

Ulster,  Indiscriminate  cutting  confined  to 
(Lord  F.  Fitzgerald),  4358. 

Wanton  destruction  of  timber  did  not  take 
place  (J.  Galvin),  954-7 ; (H.  C.  V. 
Stuart),  3473,  3479-82. 

Loss  and  disadvantages  entailed,  check  needed 
(G.  Evans),  3005-10. 

Areas  deforested  often  quite  unfitted  for  til- 
lage or  pasturage — Value  as  grazing 
compared  with  value  as  well  managed 
woods  (J.  L.  Pigot),  776. 

Opinion  as  to  value  of  trees,  Effect  on — Proper 
steps  would  induce  purchaser  to  preserve 
trees  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3097. 

Prevention,  Means  proposed,  etc. — 

Acquisition  of  land  in  occupation  of  tenants, 
limited  powers  of  landlord  (A.  C.  Forbes), 

Amendment  of  law  needed  imposing  substan- 
tial penalty  for  cutting  or  removing 
timber  without  sanction  of  proposed 
Forestry  Department  (H.  Doran). 
2139-41A,  2153. 

Vesting  order  would  not  be  affected  (H. 
Doran),  2150a. 

Congested  Districts  Board  retained  planta- 
tions, but  the  remedy  was  incomplete,  as 
they  could  not  watch  them  (H.  Doran). 
2140-1,  2147. 

Education  of  the  people  in  forestry  matters 
would  be  better  before  long,  arid  they 
would  better  appreciate  their  own 
interests  (J:  L.  Pigot),  843,  851-2. 
Ignorance  in  many  cases  the  cause  of 
destruction  of  timber  (J.  L.  Pigot), 


Interesting  people  in  work  of  Forestry  De 
partment  (H.  Doran),  2155. 

Land  Commission,  power  by  summary  prc 
cess  to  punish  serious  cases  of  waste  o 
unauthorised  felling  proposed  (J.  L 
Pigot),  843. 

Means  of  protection  necessary  in  any  case 
difficulty  could  only  be  met  by  gettiii: 
control  of  whole  country  (H.  Doran) 

No  tree  to  be  cut  without  sanction  of  Forestr 
152^1571’  pr°p0Sed  <St  C-  M-  Dobbs) 
““P‘  »■«>  sanctioi 

sie,  :t,on  °'  <j-h 


Cutting  Down  Timber — continued. 

Prevention,  Means  proposed,  etc. — continued. 
Provision  in  Land  Acts,  binding  tenants  to 
preserve  plantations  on  reasonable  con- 
ditions proposed  (R.  Bell),  3865-8. 
Provision  in  Vesting  Order  reserving  to  the 
State  some  control  over  the  land — 
No  power  under  existing  law  to  enforce 
such  conditions  (H.  Doran),  2146, 
2148-50. 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  (H.  Doran), 
2142-5. 

Public  opinion  an  effective  check,  already 
having  a considerable  influence  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  847-50. 

See  also  Existing  Woods — Preservation. 
Price,  Effect  on  (G.  Evans),  3009;  (A.  E. 

Moeran),  3097;  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5514. 
Rate  of — 

Dangerous  and  wasteful  pace  (G.  Evans), 
3005. 

Going  on  to  a greater  extent  than  formerly 
for  past  20  years  (A.  C.  Fletcher),  69. 

D. 


Dawson,  Mr.  Charles — Representing  Dublin  Indus- 
trial Development  Association. 

Evidence,  2081-6. 

Dean,  Forest  of. 

Forestry  School  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4212-3. 

Death  Duties. 

Obstacle  to  planting  (J.  L.  Pigot),  641. 

Delay,  Mr.  William  J. — Appearing  on  behalf  of 
Landowners'  Convention. 

Evidence,  3697-812. 

Demesne  Woods. 

Bonus — Scheme  for  replanting  demesne  woods  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  115a,  c,  120,  141-53,  425. 
Financial  requirements  (A.  C.  Forbes),  370- 
400,  425-32. 

First  attempt  at  planting  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12. 
Land  Act  of  1903,  Injurious  effect  on  maintenance 
of  demesne  woods  proper  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
59. 

Two  classes  (A.  C.  Forbes),  59. 

Refer  also  to  title  Outlying  Woods. 

Denudation  of  Soil  on  Mountain  Slopes. 

Prevented  by  trees  (J.  P.  Pye),  1730. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Acquisition  of  land,  planting,  etc. — 

Acquisition  of  blocks  of  about  2,000  acres  in 
each  Province  proposed  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1327,  1384-91. 

Continental  laws  in  regard  to  compulsory 
expropriation  of  rights,  Question  of  (J. 
L.  Pigot,  Fisher,  Montgomery),  645-50. 
Funds,  Question  of,  see  title  Financial  ar- 
rangements. 

Legal  position  of  Department  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1642. 

Experiments,  power  of  making  under 
Section  6 of  Act  of  1899  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  573-6. 

Powers  inadequate,  legislation  would  be 
necessary  (J.  L.  Pigot),  585-6,  641-4. 
Powers  sufficient  with  exception  of  com- 
pulsory powers,  funds  inadequate 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  235,  p.  13. 

Trustee  Question,  see  Trustees. 

Standing  timber  of  exceptional  interest  and 
landscape  value,  Purchase  by  Department 
proposed  in  event  of  County  Councils  not 
accepting  proposal  to  purchase  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  182. 

Forestry  Branch  proposed — See  Authority— De- 
partment of  Forestry. 

Increase  in  planting  since  Department  started 
work — Small  farmers  particularly  inte- 
rested in  planting  fruit  trees  (J.  Galvin). 
980-5,  992,  995-8. 

Land  available  for  planting,  Department  unable 
to  give  information  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 
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Detached  or  Isolated  Woods. 

See  Outlying  and  Small  Woods. 

Disappearing  Woodlands. 

See  Outlying  and  Small  Woods. 

Distribution  op  Woods. 

Irregular— Well-wooded  in  South  and  East,  Small 
woodland  area  in  North  and  West  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  12,  17-8. 

Percentage  of  woods  in  provinces,  counties,  and 
poor-law  unions  (A.  C.  Forbes),  21,  52, 
74.  ' ’ ’ 

Dobbs,  Mr.  St.  C.  M. — Representative  of  Irish 
Forestry  Society. 

Evidence,  1473-639. 

Doneraile  Estate. 

Saw-mills— Proportion  of  Native  and  Imported 
Wood  used  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1401-9. 

Doran,  Mr.  Henry — Chief  Zand  Inspector  of  Con- 
gested Districts  Board. 

Evidence,  2097-174. 

Douglas  Fir. 

Suitability  for  Ireland,  Growth,  Uses,  etc.  (G 
Perry),  732-9;  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3651-2; 
(A.  Henry),  4031,  4045. 

Drainage. 

Kildare— Counfry  Council  working  majority  of 
drainage  districts,  No  legislation  required 
for  existing  districts  (S.  J.  Brown) 
2481-7.  " 

Lack  of,  effect  on  quality  of  timber  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  2049. 

Dromana  Estate,  Woods  on. 

Prospect  of  planting,  pi  ant  able  land,  etc.  (H.  C. 
V.  Stuart),  3407,  et  seq. 

Dunalley,  Lord — Proprietor  of  Woodlands  in  County 
Tipperary. 

Evidence,  5117-271. 

Dunn,  Mr.  C.  J.— Director  of  Messrs.  Eustace  and 
Co.,  Cork,  and  of  Messrs.  Spaight  and 
Son,  Limerick. 

Evidence,  4376-497. 

E. 

East  op  Ireland. 

Well-wooded,  12. 

Economic  Condition  of  Ireland,  Effect  on  Wood- 
lands. 

Comparison  of  activity  in  planting  in  1841  on- 
wards with  conditions  in  1907,  which 
rendered  extension  of  woods  more  difficult 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  55-6,  59. 

Economic  Value  of  Forestry. 

See  titles  Employment  ; 

Profit,  etc. 


Industries  ; and 


Edenderry,  Aylesbury  Brothers. 

Saw-mills  and  general  wood  manufacturing  busi- 
ness (A.  C.  Forbes),  86-7 ; (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham), 1829-83,  1889-911,  1985. 

Education  in  Forestry. 

See  Instruction  and  Education. 

Edwards,  Mr.  T.  S. — Owners  of  Saw-Mills  and 
Timber-Working  Industry  in  Armagh. 

Evidence,  4857-961. 

Ecg  Cases. 

Increased  demand  for  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2017-8; 
(M.  Hand),  5528-32. 

1 oplar,  Suitability  for  cases  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
•2015,  202-5. 

Scarcity  of  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  effect  on  price 
of  cases  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2013-4. 

Elm. 

Use  for  Furniture  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1985. 


Emigration. 

Check  provided  by  Afforestation  (A.  C.  Forbes) 
238,  p.  15 ; <J.  P.  Pye),  1813. 

Employers’  Liability  Legislation. 

Hardship  on  proprietors  of  timber  industries  (.T. 
H.  Newnham),  1889,  1908-11. 

Employment,  Provision  of. 

Advantages  of  Economic  Forestry  (A.  C.  Forbes) 
74,  104-6,  113-4;  (J.  Galvin),  976-7;  (G. 
Perry),  725-7. 

Attitude  of  local  population,  effect  on,  of  pro- 
vision of  employment  <St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1506-8;  (T.  W.  Webber),  3567-8;  (W 
J.  Delap),  3737a-39a. 

Class  of  men  who  would  be  kept  in  the  country 
by  forestry  employment  (J.  Jones), 
4605-7. 

Small  holders  would  be  assisted  and  emigra- 
tion checked  (A.  C.  Forbes),  74,  104-6 
238,  p.  15. 

Unemployed  would  not  be  helped  (E.  S. 

o , . , . Howard),  3310;  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4202. 

Conditions  of  employment  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4201-2;  (Councillor  Squire),  5396-8. 

Districts  and  Seasons  most  requiring  employment. 
Employment  provided  in  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1513. 

Existing  Conditions — No  regular  employment  for 
skilled  men,  no  inducement  for  a good 
class  of  men  to  remain  at  the  work  (A 
M'Rae),  1224-8,  1295-9. 

Export  of  'timber  in  the  round,  Loss  of  employ- 
ment to  Ireland  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2049, 
2050,  2053.  ’ 

Manufacturers  would  come  to  Ireland  if  ex- 
pore  were  stopped  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2050-3,  2066-7. 

Hardwood,  planting  in  State  Forests,  proposed; 
if  circumstances  and  market  required 
it,  plantations  could  be  kept  on  longer, 
and  additional  employment  would  be  pro^ 
vided  by  kieeping  them  there  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1391. 

Inferior  timber  cut  down  during  process  of  re- 
novating woods,  best  means  of  economic- 
ally using  the  timber  and  of  providing 
1236  empJoyment  (A-  M‘Rae),  1197-1216, 

Local  Population,  benefit  to  (E.  S.  Howard), 

Employment  that  would  be  given  if  local 
timber  were  available  — Ballina  (J 
Beckett),  4805-9,  4847-8. 

Proportion  of  outlay  on  planting  wilidch  must 
must  go  in  payment  to  rural  population 
(J.  Nisbet),  2719-21,  2848-9. 

Number  of  hands  employed  in  local  wood-working 
industries — 

Antrim  — Brush  Stock  Manufacture  and 
Turnery  Works,  Number  of  hands  em- 
ployed— Number  might  be  doubled  if  there 
ware  a sufficient  supply  of  local  beech 
(D.  Rea),  4149. 

Armagh  Saw-mills  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4882-90. 

Athlone— Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company  (O. 
R.  Jermyn),  4624,  4638. 

Aylesbury  Brothers,  Edenderry  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1832-7,  1898-9. 

Ballina— All  permanent  men  (J.  Beckett) 
4745-51,  4849-51. 

Belfast— Riddell  and  Co.’s  Bobbin  Manufac- 
ture (Councillor  Squire),  5356. 

Cork — Eustace  and  Co.  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4380. 

Killeshandra  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2859. 

Limerick — 

M'Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Employees  (J.  Shan- 
non), 5275,  5292. 

Spaight  and  Sons  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4418-9. 

Moat«6i  Saw-mills  (P.  Flanagan),  5417-9, 

Oldeastle,  Co.  Meath.— Millbrook  Mill  (M 
Hand),  5522-3. 

Number  of  persons  maintained  on  forest  land— 

Germany— Number  of  people  in  forest  families 
and  number  employed  in  timber  indus- 
tries (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4173. 

More  employment  afforded  by  same  area  under 
timber  than  under  grazing  (A.  C.  Forbes) 
306-7;  (Lord  Dunalley),  5122. 
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Employment,  Provision  or — continued. 

Number  of  persons  maintained  on  forest  land — 
continued. 

More  than  on  tillage  land  provided  there  were 
the  attendant  industries  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4169-72. 

Intensive  (spade)  cultivation  not  referred 
to  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4174-5. 

Number  of  acres  of  woodland  necessary  to 
keep  one  man.  fully  employed  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  238,  p.  15;  (R.  M.  Fer- 
guson, 4176-8,  4201. 

Not  much  to  choose  between  stock-raising 
and  forestry  in  Ireland  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  238,  315. 

Schlich  Report,  'Comparison  not  applicable  to 
Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  304-5. 

Period  of  the  year  during  which  employment 
would  be  given  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1513; 
(J.  Nisbet),  2850-2. 

Prosperity  of  countries  with  State  Forests,  Decay 
of  those  where  forests  had  been  destroyed 
(T.  W.  Webber),  3541. 

Unemployment  “ problem,”  forestry  not  a 
solution  of,  see  Unemployment. 

West  of  Ireland,  Scheme  for,  Employment  pro- 
vided by  scheme  (J.  P.  Pye),  1738. 


Estate  Forestry. 

Origin  and  Development  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12. 


Estates  Purchased  by  Estates  Commissioners. 

Woodland  remaining  after  agricultural  por- 
tion had  been  parcelled  out  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  59-60. 


Estates  Commissioners. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  planting,  powers  as  to  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  235,  p.  13. 

Cutting  down  Timber,  Attitude  towards  (Bailey), 
199-200,  203. 


Eucalyptus. 

Blue  gum,  use  as  substitute  for  oak  (J.  H. 
Weale),  3992-8. 

Tree  grown  as  Ornament  only  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1465. 


Eustace  and  Company,  Cork. 

Wood-working  Industry,  Timbers  used,  Labour 
employed,  etc.  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4378,  et  seq. 
Evans,  Mr.  George — Timber  Merchant. 

Evidence,  2937-3057. 

Existing  Woodlands  and  Plantations. 

Class  of  Woods — 

Five  classes  (J.  Nisbet),  2732-5. 

Hedgerows  mainly,  if  demesnes  were  excluded 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1479. 

Condition  of  Woods — 

Depreciation  through  over-cutting  during  last 
ten  years  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3088-90. 
Many  of  the  trees  ripe  and  ready  to  cut  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1504. 

Not  worth  preserving  in  many  cases— They 
should  be  cut  down  and  scientifically 
replanted  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649;  (C. 
Dawson),  2083-4;  (H.  Doran),  2137- 
8,  2169;  (S.  J.  Brown),  2382;  (G. 
Evans),  2942-50. 

Exceptions  (G.  Evans),  2947 ; (T.  W. 
Webber),  3541a. 

Extension  of  existing  plantations  desirable  if 
land  could  be  obtained — Lord  Dunalley’s 
Woods  (Lord  Dunalley),  5142-4,  5157-8. 
Sporting  rather  than  economic  value  was  the 
motive — Economic  value  of  sporting 
rights,  etc.  (Lord  Dunalley),  5149-52, 

Extent,  etc.  (T.  W.  Webber),  3541. 

Antrim  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1594-8. 
Baronscourt  (R.  Bell),  3842,  3873-7,  3901, 
3904-8. 

Change  in  area  not  great  as  shown  by  stat- 
istics— Cause  of  apparent  decrease,  1841- 
51  (A.  C.  Forbes),  19-20. 

Comparison  of  Ireland  as  a whole  with  other 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  21. 

Comparison  of  Ireland  with  other  countries 
(J.  Nisbet),  2730-2. 

Smallest  area  of  woodland  in  Europe 
with  exception  of  Iceland— Cause  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  107-8. 


Existing  Woodlands  and  Plantations— continued. 


Extent,  etc. — continued. 

Counties  showing  increase  in  area,  Counties 
showing  decrease  (A.  C.  Forbes),  20,  42. 
Decrease  in  area  owing  to  land  legislation— 
Percentage  of  decrease  (J.  L.  Pigot),  776. 
Dromana  Estate  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3407-9. 
Glenariff,  Mr.  Dobbs’s  woods  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1537,  1612-8. 

North  and  West — Small  woodland  area  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  12,  17-8. 

Proportion  of  woodland  regarded  as  adequate 
— Shortage  in  Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  74. 
South  and  East  well  wooded  (A.  C.  Forbes), 


Statistics— Difierence  in  method  of  collecting 
returns  was  partly  responsible  for  appa- 
rent fluctuations — Doubt  as  to  accuracy 
of  statistics  prior  to  1851  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
19,  43-9,  56. 

Total  acreage — Percentage  of  total  land  area 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  19. 

Origin— Date  of  first  attempts  at  planting  de- 
mesnes (A.  C.  Forbes),  12. 


Profit  Question — 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  experience  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),  2270,  2341. 

Profit  could  be  made  even  with  existing 
woods — Instances  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Proportion  worked  for  profit  in  the  five 
south-eastern  counties  (J.  Nisbet),  2593. 

Value  of  standing  timber  in  Loughtown 
Wood  (S.  J.  Brown),  2469. 

Preservation — 

Acquisition  by  Government  or  County  Coun- 
cils the  only  way  of  preserving  woods 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  59. 

Purchase  terms — Department  or  County 
Councils  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
worse  position  than  a tenant  pur- 
chaser under  the  Land  Act  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  832,  835-41. 

Authority  set  up  as  result  of  present  inquiry 
would  serve  the  purpose,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  protection  would  remain  (R. 
Bell),  3950-2. 

Impossible  and  not  desirable  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1479. 

Land  Commission,  Powers  of  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1649. 


Legislation — 

Local  Government  Bill — Clause  proposed 
by  witness  (W.  Field),  2087. 

Not  desirable  until  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  had  been  created  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1649. 

Useless  in  regard  to  private  woods, 
Foreign  Governments  merely  forbade 
clearing  (A.  Henry),  4017-8. 

Popular  impression  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  preserve  existing  trees  at  any  cost  (A. 
M'Rae),  1187-90. 

Prevention  of  cutting  down  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers, see  Cutting  down — Land  Pur- 
chase Acts. 

Public  body  charged  with  management  of 
woodlands — Plantations  which  were  now 
sacrificed  might  be  permanently  main- 
tained as  profitable  national  properties 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  776. 

Retention  by  landlords — 

Access  and  protection  difficulties,  Cost 
involved,  etc. — Instances  on  Barons- 
court Estate  (R.  Bell),  3835,  3873- 
909,  3950-2. 

Only  nossible  method  under  existing  law 
(R.  Bell),  3833-41,  3847-57, 

3869-70. 

Baronscourt  Estate  and  district  in- 
stances (R.  Bell),  3834-41,  3847- 
57,  3869-70. 

One  exception  (R.  Bell),  3858- 
60,  3864. 

Skirting— Expensive  and  wasteful  way  of  plant- 
ing (G.  Evans),  2950. 

See  also  Clumps  of  Trees  ; Hedgerow  Timber  ; 
and  Outlying  and  Small  Woods. 
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Experiments  in  Planting. 

Avondale  Forestry  School,  experiments  at 
(A.  0.  Forbes),  488-9,  507-10,  515-8. 

Desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  be- 
fore entering  on  extensive  operations 
(A.  0.  Forbes),  243,  245-6,  330a-3,  343, 
353-4 ; (A.  Henry),  4046. 

Expert  Advice  foe  Local  Authorities  and  Peivate 
Persons  Desiring  to  Plant. 

Benefit  of  (Lord  Monteagle),  2336-40. 

Conditions  on  which  bonus  should  be  given,  pro- 
portion of  owners  willing  to  act  on  ex- 
pert advice  (Lord  Monteagle),  2342,  2344. 

Conditions  on  which  Loans  should  be  made  to 
private  individuals,  see  Financial  Ar- 
rangements— Loans. 

Department,  Advice  already  provided  by  at  small 
cost  (Chairman),  4246-7. 

Free  advice  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1538 ; (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4245,  4247,  4257,  4260. 


Exports  and  Imports. 

Best  Irish  timber  was  exported — Reasons  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  83-4. 

Kind  of  wood  imported  (J.  H.  Weale),  3964. 
Building  timber,  large  amount  imported — 
Unnecessary  if  work  were  organised 
and  timber  properly  seasoned  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  97-100. 


Butter  boxes — Material  imported  by  firms 
in  Cork  and  Limerick  (G.  Perry),  748- 
51. 

Certain  classes  of  timber  imported  which 
could  be  grown  in  the  country,  highest 
priced  timber  could  not  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
110-2. 

liefer  also  to  Consumption  of  timber — 
Amount  used,  Proportion  of  native  and 
foreign  timber. 

Hound  timber,  Export  from  Ireland — 

Defective  manner  of  growing  rendering  tim- 
ber unfit  for  conversion  on  'the  spot 
(Lord  Monteagle),  2279,  2282-5, 

2295-6,  2306-11. 

English  firms  using  Irish  timber  coming  to 
Ireland  if  export  were  stopped,  question 
of  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2050-3 ; (O.  R. 
Jermyn),  4637. 


Extent  of  Export — 

Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4859-63,  4944. 

Athlone,  Hobbie’s  New  Timber  Co. 
(O.  R.  Jermyn),  4649,  4706  7. 

Ballina  district  (I.  Beckett),  4768-72. 

Belfast  (W.  Henderson),  4978. 

Moate  Saw-mills,  Export  from  (P. 
Flanagan),  5425-6,  5445-6. 

Pit-wood,  proportion  of  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham), 2074. 

Proportion  of  Irish  timber  exported  to 
Scotland  and  England  in  the  round 
(J.  Jones),  4506-16  ; (Councillor 
Squire),  5373-4. 

Value  of  annual  export  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham), 2049,  2072-3. 

Prevention,  means  suggested — 

Duty  of  at  least  Is.  per  ton  proposed 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2049-50. 
Duty  would  not  have  much  effect 
in  checking  export  (0.  R. 
Jermyn),  4664. 

Local  manufacture,  Encouragement  of— 
Extent  of  encouragement  would  de- 
pend on  class  of  timber  for  sale  and 
existence  of  local  industries 
(T.  S.  Edwards),  4955-9. 

Scientific  management  of  woods  with 
regular  thinning  and  replanting 
would  be  the  best  check  (O.  R. 
Jermyn),  4659-64;  (T.  S.  Edwards), 
4953-4.  . , 

Raw  material  exported,  ruining  sources  oi 

supplv  for  native  manufacturers  (J.  «• 

, Newnham),  2049,  2069,  2071  ; (Lord 

Monteagle),  2293;  (Jermyn),  4658 
Transit,  cost  of,  for  round  and  sawn  wood 

More  advantageous  to  deal  m manu- 
factured timber  under  certain  condi- 
tions (J.  Jones),  4521-8. 


Extorts  and  Imports — continued. 

Round  timber,  Export  from  Ireland — continued. 

Railway  Rates  favouring  export  in  the 
round  (O.  R.  Jermyn),  4635-7 ; (W. 
Henderson),  4977-80. 

Use  for  which  round  timber  was  required — 
Mostly  bobbin-making  (J.  Jones),  4518- 

Waste,  proportion  of — Methods  of  using  up 
waste  (J.  Jones),  4527-34. 

Scotland  and  England,  Irish  timber  exported  to — 

Date  since  when  trade  had  been  carried  on 
(J.  Jones),  4500. 

Increase  in  trade  (J.  Jones),  4501-5. 

Number  of  men  employed  in  saw-mills  in 
Ireland,  Number  of  mills,  Places  where 
work  was  carried  on,  etc.  (J.  Jones), 
4535-45. 

Round  and  sawn  wood  shipped,  Proportion 
of,  proportion  of  sawn  wood  sold  locally 
(J.  Jones),  4506-16. 

Sleepers,  Irish  sleepers  exported  to  Scotland 
(W.  P.  O'Neill),  3652-5,  3670-85. 

Statistics  of  Irish  timber  imports  and  exports 
(J.  Galvin),  1014,  1016-7. 

Board  of  Trade  figures  as  to  imports  obso- 
lete and  misleading  (J.  H.  Weale),  3964. 

United  Kingdom,  Imports  into — 

Amount  of  import  of  the  various  classes  of 
timber  and  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  wood — Statistics  (J.  Nis- 
bet),  2788. 

Annual  amounts  (J.  Galvin),  949-50. 

Comparison  with  imports  of  other  raw  ma- 
terials (J.  Nisbet),  2788. 

Increase  in,  Rate  of  increase,  etc. — Statistics 
(J.  Nisbet),  2787. 

Irish  timber  imported,  see  sub-heading  Scot- 
land and  England,  Export  to. 

Pit-props  at  Cardiff  came  from  the  Landes 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  101-3. 

Timber  for  sawn  wood  could  well  be  grown  in 
United  Kingdom  (J.  Nisbet),  2842-4. 

Value  of  imports  in  Ireland  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3541;  (J.  H.  Weale),  3964. 

Question  of  separate  returns  (J.  Galvin), 
966-8. 

Refer  also  to  Consumption  of  Timber — 
Amount  used,  Proportion  of  native  and 
foreign  timber. 


F. 

Farming  Class,  Planting  by. 
See  Small  Holders. 


Felling  Timber. 

See  Wood-cutting. 


Board  of  Works  Loans — Regulations  as  to  fenc- 
ing (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1109-12,  1120- 
1,  1140. 

Cost,  Cost  per  acre,  etc.  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4290-3. 

10s.  fair  average  price  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1356. 

Considerable  item  in  cost  of  planting  (A. 
M‘Rae),  1276-82. 

Large  area  fenced  more  cheaply  than  a small 
one  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1357. 

Shape  of  plantation  affected  cost  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1357. 

Total  cost  for  1,000  acres  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1359-6. 

Kind  of  fencing  required — 

Earthen  banks  and  gorse,  objections  to  (W. 
G.  Mitchell),  1361-2. 

Goat  proof  wire  fencing  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1646. 

Wire  fencing  with  iron  standards  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1358,  1365-7. 

Material  could  be  provided  from  plantations  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  74. 

Small  Holders,  difficulty  in  case  of  (H.  Doran), 
2126. 
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Ferguson’s,  Mr.  MuNro,  Plantations. 

System  followed  (R.  Bell),  3956. 

Field,  Mr.  W illiam — Representing  Dublin  Indus- 
trial Development  Association. 

Evidence,  2087-96. 


Financial  Arrangements,  Provision  of  Funds  for 
Planting,  etc. 

Allocation  of  charges  between  central  and  local 
authorities — 

Interest  on  loan  for  capital  expenditure  and 
sinking  fund — Burden  too  heavy  for 
County  Councils  to  bear  without 
assistance  (S.  J.  Brown),  2520-6. 
Distinction  should  be  made  in  counties 
where  very  large  operations  were 
undertaken — State  should  pay  inte- 
rest and  sinking  fund  in  these  cases 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2526-9. 

Upkeep  to  be  borne  by  County  Rate,  Capital 
Expenditure  by  the  State,  proposed 
— Readiness  of  County  Councils  to 
provide  for  upkeep  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1513,  1521,  1551 ; (A.  C.  Forbes), 
167-8  ; (S.  J.  Brown),  2508-14,  2532 
Amount  of  Rate  required,  Question  of 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1564-5a. 

Wages  of  trained  forester  included  in 
upkeep  (St.  O.  M.  Dobbs),  1574-7. 

Allocation  of  profits  between  central  -and  looal 
Authorities  (S.  J.  Brown),  2510,  2515. 

County  Council  to  have  remnant  after  repay- 
ment in  full  of  Central  Body — Reason- 
able suggestion  (S.  J.  Brown),  2529-31. 

First  charge  when  timber  matured  should  be 
repayment  of  capital  expenditure  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1513,  1524-5,  1542-3,  1553. 

Thinnings,  Disposal  of — Value  of  thinnings 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1512-3,  1521,  1528, 
1530-6. 

Annual  Grant  required  for  20  years — Details  of 
financial  requirements  in  connection  with 
schemes  for  replanting  demesne  woods 
and  for  purchase  and  working  of  estate 
wood  abandoned  or  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion (A.  C.  Forbes),  370-422,  425-32. 

County  Councils — Existing  powers  as  regards 
ways  and  means  for  Forestry  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  570-1 ; (S.  J.  Brown),  2501-5. 

Amendments  of  law  required  (J.  L.  Pigot), 


> . sub-heading, 


Loans  to  County  Councils, 

Loans. 

Rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ applicable  to  Forestry 
purposes,  but  fully  applied  to  othei 
purposes  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1642,  1647 
Another  Id.  for  Forestry  purposes  onlj 
could  easily  be  arranged  for  (J 
Scott-Kerr),  1648. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Funds  of — 

Applicable  to  forestry  purposes  (J.  Scott 
Kerr),  1642. 

Inadequate  (A.  C.  Forbes),  235  p.  13. 

Local  representation  difficulty— Distributioi 
oi  funds  regulated  to  some  extent  b’ 
local  bodies  which  could  co-opt  (J.  L 
Pigot),  582-4.  V 

Surplus  moneys  only  could  be  applied  t. 
Forestry  under  Section  16  of  Act  of  189! 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  577-8. 

owitz  s,  Dr  Estimate  of  requirements  com 
pared  with  witness’s  estimate  (A.  C 
Forbes),  370,  408-12. 

Kildare  County  Council’s  Afforestation  Schem 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2476-80. 

Large  schemes,  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  CT  P 
Pye),  1731.  ' . 

Loans  for  planting— Board  of  Works’  Loans 

Absolute  owners  who  were  also  occupiers 
Scott-Kerr),  1642 
"'’Ci0fvB°ard  of  Works’  Loans  insignifi 
cant  No  separate  account  kept  of  loan 
to  occupiers,  Statistics  of  loans  to  owner 
to  March  1906  (J.  L.  Pigot),  633-40 

Amounts  of  Loans  under  Relief  of  Distres 
A0t  O.  A.  Stevenson),  1177. 


Financial  Arrangement’s,  Provision  of  Funds  iok 
Planting — continued. 

Loans  for  Planting — Board  of  Works’  Loans,  etc. 
— continued. 

Amount  up  to  whicli  money  might  be  ad- 
vanced for  planting,  Question  of — Limit 
in  case  of  owners  in  fee,  occupiers,  and 
tenant  purchasers  (G.  A.  Stevenson), 
1175-7. 

Anomalies  under  Board  of  Works’  rules — 
Tenant  could  borrow  money  to  make 
a regular  plantation,  whereas  tenant 
purchaser  could  only  borrow  to  plant 
for  shelter  (J.  L.  Pigot),  623. 

Clause  under  last  Public  Works’  Loans 
Act  covering  oase  of  tenant  pur- 
chaser, Question  of  (J.  L.  Pigot  and 
Commissioners),  624-9. 

No  difference  in  interpretation  of  shelter 
limitations  in  witness’s  exper- 
ience (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1087. 
Relief  times  of  1880,  Money  spent 
with  the  view  of  giving  relief, 
Board  did  not  take  too  strict  a 
view  of  what  constituted  shelter 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1088-91. 

Classes  of  borrowers — Owners  andi  occupiers; 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1035-6. 

Acts  of  Parliament  applying  to  the  two- 
classes  of  borrowers  were  different  (G.. 
A.  Stevenson),  1037. 

County  Councils,  Loans  to — 

County  Council  would  probably  borrow 
under  other  powers  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1085-6. 

Extension  of  period  for  repayment  at  a. 
lower  rate  of  interest  proposed  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  572-3. 

Dates  when  loans  were  made  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1174. 

Fencing  Regulations  (G.  A.  Stevenson), 
1109-12,  1120-1,  1140. 

Interest — 

Abatement  of  interest  in  early  years  of 
loan  subject  to  forfeiture  of 
abatement  if  plantations  were 
not  properly  maintained,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (G.  A.  Stevenson), 
1118,  1149-50. 

Borrower’s  would  like  arrangement, 
for  postponement  of  payment  (G. 
A.  Stevenson),  1117. 

Only  oase  analogous  was  that  of  a 
loan  to  railways,  where  Board 
had  power  to  suspend  payment  of 
principal  for  five  years  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1133,  1141-2. 
Principle,  Question  as  to  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1134-5. 

Bonus  for  encouraging  planting — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  providing 
a fund  for  reducing  half-yearly 
interest  due  to  Board  of  Works 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1136-7. 

No  difficulty — Board  had  a similar 
arrangement  with  regard  to  Na- 
tional School  teachers  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1138-9. 

High  interest  for  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  Question  of  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1122. 

Rate  paid  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1178-80. 
Reduction  Question  (G.  A.  Stevenson),. 
1181-2. 

Statistics  of  Annuities  and  total  sums 
paid  at  different  rates  per  cent,  on 
a capital  of  £100  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1123-5. 

Land  Act  of  1903,  No  change  in  demand  foi- 
loans  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1154-5. 

Local  Authorities,  Question  of,  Loans  for — 
Stronger  case  than  for  private  owners- 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4311-5.  4319. 

Maintenance — No  systematic  inspection 

machinery,  Inspectors  instructed  to  look 
at  maintenance  of  old  loans  when  going 
to  a new  loan,  case  in  neighbourhood  G. 
A.  Stevenson),  1115-6. 

Method  of  planting,  Kind  of  trees  planted. 
Inspection  before  loan  was  sanctioned 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1113-4. 
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Financial  Arrangements,  Provision  op  Funds  eor 
Planting,  etc.— continued. 

Loans  for  Planting— Board  of  "Works  Loans,  etc. 
— continued. 

Owners,  Loans  to  private  owners,  see  sub- 
heading Owners. 

Public  Companies,  Advances  to,  for  forestry- 
purposes  (J.  L.  Pigot),  630-1. 
Definition  of  a company,  Question  of 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1084,  1103-8. 

No  application  had  been  made  by  any 
company  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1078- 

Repayment  of  Loans — 

Default,  Question  of — Witness  knew  of 
only  two  cases  where  plantations  had 
failed  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1166-70. 
Extension  of  period  of  repayment  or 
system  of  graduated  payments,  pro- 
posed  (G.  Evans),  3042-4,  3047-8. 

^security — 

Loss  of — Question  of  insurance  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1144-8. 

Rates,  Question  of  (G.  A.  Stevenson), 
1149-52.  ' 

Sinking  Fund,  Postponement  of  charge  for 
Sinking  Fund  for  ten  years,  Question  of 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1143. 

Small  Occupiers,  Loans  to,  see  that  sub-head- 
ing. 

Terms  of  Loans  (R.  Bell),  3819-27 

Conditions  not  conducive  to  planting  by 
small  men,  period  elapsing  before 
there  was  any  return  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1128-32. 

Complaints,  Question  of — Loans  under 
Act  of  1866  were  practically  all  made 
to  large  owners  who  could  finance 
themselves  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1119. 
Rather  onerous  (J.  L.  Pigot),  623. 
Troublesome  and  expensive  conditions — 
Inspectors  would  not  pass  over  un- 
fertile parts  unless  there  was  a full 
crop,  etc.  (R.  Bell),  3815-8,  3828-32. 

Local  co-operation  needed,  Government  should 
not  be  asked*  to  provide  whole  of  funds 
(W.  Field),  2088. 

Owners,  Loans  for  private  owners  as  inducement 
to  plant,  etc. — 

Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  loans  could 
be  made — Terms  of  loans  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  103842,  1062. 
Application  for  privilege  to  boa-row 
under  Settled  Land  Acts — Proce- 
dure (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1056-59, 
1092-1103. 

Shelter  planting  limitation — 

Board  could  not  entertain  applica- 
tions for  loans  for  planting  for 
commercial  purposes  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1052. 

Documents  would  be  issued  explain- 
ing change  in  conditions  and 
instructions  would  be  issued  to 
inspectors  (G.  A.  Stevenson), 
1092. 

Removal  of  shelter  limitation-— Clause 
inserted  in  Public  Works  Loans  Act 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1053-5,  1125a-7. 
Statistics  showing  extent  to  which  Acts 
had  been  made  use  of  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1043-8,  1074. 

Did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
planting — Small  sums  for 
planting  of  which  no  separate 
accounts  were  kept,  were 
mixed  up  in  other  loans  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1049-51. 

Board  of  Work's  Loans — Interest  too  high 
(J.  P.  Pye),  1745-6. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  provision  of  a fund 
for  reduction  of  half-yearly  interest 
(G.  A.  Stevenson),  1138-9. 

‘Conditions — Security  should  be  given  for 
State  loans,  but  the  individual 
should  have  a free  hand  (J.  P. 
Pye),  1754-6. 
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Financial  Arrangements,  Provision  of  Funds  for 
Planting,  etc.— continued. 

Owners,  Loans  for  private  owners  as  inducement 
■to  plant,  etc. — continued. 

Conditions,  etc. — continued. 

Experiments  made  by  the  State  under 
expert  advice  had  not  so  far  been 
fortunate  (J.  P.  Pye),  1758-65  : 1767 
1771. 

Knowledge  of  planting,  Extent  of  know- 
ledge of  man  desiring  to  plant, 
question  of  (J.  P.  Pye),  1767-71. 
Owners  unwilling  to  surrender  their  own 
ideas,  loans  on  cheap  terms  in 
place  *of  bonus  proposed  for  such 
owners  (Lord  Monteagle),  2342-3. 

Loans  on  something  like  present  Board  of 
Work’s  terms  with  remission  on  annual 
instalment  if  wood  was  properly  cared 
for  (A.  C.  Forbes),  137. 

Loans  preferable  to  grants  (J.  P.  Pye), 
1731. 

Opinion  against  loans  to  private  individuals 
— Loans  conditional  on  supervision  by 
central  authority  would  create  something 
very  like  dual  ownership  (R,  M. 
Ferguson),  4242-53,  4319,  4321-2. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  loans  on  favourable 
terms  if  Inspection  were  provided  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  135-6. 

Special  provision  to  meet  difficulty  of  long- 
deferred  return  proposed  (J.  I\ 
Pye),  1731-2. 

Arrangement  proposed  in  connection 
with  scheme  for  West  of  Ireland 
(J.  P.  Pye),  1743-4,  1748-50. 

Three  per  cent,  loans  to  landowners  from  a 
National  Afforestation  Fund  proposed 
(J.  Nisbet),  3118. 

Purchase  annuities  on  woods  purchased  or  on 
lands  available  for  planting,  deferring 
payment  of  annuities  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain fixed  periods,  proposed  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  652-4,  832,  835-41. 

Quit  and  Grown  Rents,  Application  of,  see 
Quit  and  Crown  Rents. 

Sources  of  revenue  available  (J.  Scott-Kirr),  1642, 
1647. 

Sufficient  for  requirements  at  the  start  and 
possibly  for  10  years  or  so  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1645. 

Sources  suggested  from  which  funds  might  be 
obtained  by  Forestry  Department  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  832. 

Small  occupiers,  Loans  to,  as  Inducement  to 
plant,  etc. — 

137  loans  which  included  planting  amongst 
other  purposes — Terms  of  loans,  no 
separate  account  kept  of  amount  ex- 
pended on  planting  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1071-3,  1075-7,  1171-3. 

Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  loans 
were  made — Security,  etc.  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1061-6. 

Occupiers  receiving  loans  were  not  tenant 
farmers,  but  owners  who  were  also 
occupiers  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1069-70. 
Statistics  showing  extent  to  which  Acts 
had  been  made  use  of  (G.  A.  Steven- 
son), 1067-8. 

Congested  Districts  Board  to  pay  half  instal- 
ments on  loans  for  planting  in  congested 
districts,  proposed  (St.  0.  M.  Dobbs') 
1539. 

Loans  through  Department  or  County  Coun- 
cil, proposed  (C.  MacAuley),  5637-8, 
5643,  5646. 

Danger  that  loans  would  be  misapplied, 
Question  of— Rural  Council  would 
guarantee  and  ratepayers  would  step 
in  if  the  Department’s  expert  did 
not  keep  'borrowers  up  to  their  duty 
(C.  MacAuley),  5651-3,  5655-8. 

Entire  cost,  loan  must  cover — Farmer 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  fencing 
for  nothing  (C.  MacAuley),  5646-50. 
Expert  advice  to  be  provided  by  Depart- 
ment, loan  to  be  conditional  on  fol- 
lowing advice  (C.  MacAuley),  5643-4, 
5651,  5656. 
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Financial  Arrangements,  Provision  of  Funds  foe. 
Planting,  etc. — continued. 

Small  occupiers,  Loans  to,  as  Inducements  to 
plant,  etc. — continued. 

Plants  should  be  provided  through  De- 
partment (C.  MacAuley),  5647. 

Size  of  plantation  contemplated  (C.  Mac- 
Auley), 5641-2. 

Special  funds  required,  not  provided  on  anything 
like  an  adequate  scale  hitherto  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  115c,  235,  p.  14. 

State  provision  proposed — Money  to  be  advanced 
at  low  rate  of  interest  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1513,  1518,  1527,  1553,  1565  ; (J.  H. 
Fletcher),  2916 ; (R.  M.  Ferguson), 

4154-5. 

Interest,  payment  out  of  Quit  and  Crown 
Rents,  proposed  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1517-23. 

Over-taxation  of  Ireland — Some  of  the  debt 
to  Ireland  could  be  applied  to  starting 
a Forestry  Department  (W.  Field),  2088. 

Small  grant  only  required,  capital  should  be 
obtained  by  loan  as  freely  as  for  mines, 
etc.  (T.  W.  Webber),  3539. 

Two  and  three-quarter  per  cent.  Stock,  issue 
of,  proposed  (J.  Nisbet),  3118. 

Fieewood. 

See  Fuel. 

Fisher,  Mr.  William  R. 

Evidence,  5505-14. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Frederick. — Bepresenting  Kil- 
dare County  Council. 

Evidence,  4351-75. 

Flanagan,  Mr.  Patrick — Bepresenting  Moate  Saw 
Mills. 

Evidence,  5407-504. 

Flannery,  Father. 

Connection  with  Knookboy  Plantation  (H. 
Doran),  2102. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  J.  H. — Manufacturer  at  Killeshandra. 

Evideno.-,  2856-936. 

Floods. 

Prevention  by  Woodlands  (J.  Nisbet),  2714-7 ; 
(W.  Henderson),  5094. 

Forbes,  A.  C. — Expert  Advisor  in  Forestry  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. 

Evidence,  1-518. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Acreage  under  Woods  and  Forests,  comparison  of 
percentages  with  percentage  in  England 
(J.  Galvin),  948-9. 

Attention  paid  to  economic  forestry  (J.  Galvin), 
975. 

Cutting  down  timber — Other  countries  were  try- 
ing to  avoid  what  was  happening  in  Ire- 
land, either  by  means  of  legislation  or  by 
Co-operative  Societies  (J.  L.  Pi  got),  776. 

Employment  provided  by  preparation  and  mar- 
keting of  timber — Refusal  in  Norway  to 
sell  wood  in  raw  condition  (G.  Perry), 
725-7. 

Grading  of  timber  (G.  Perry),  739-40. 

Laws  in  regard  to  compulsory  expropriation  of 
rights,  Question  of  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
(Fisher,  Montgomery),  645-50. 

State,  communal,  and  private-owned  forests,  Pro- 
portion of  (J.  Nisbet),  2846-7. 

Waste  lands,  Afforestation  work  of  Continental 
State  Forests  Departments  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
776. 

For  particular  Countries, see  their  names 
Foreign  Timber. 

Refer  to  titles  Consumption  ; Quality  ; Supply 
of  Timber,  124. 

Forest  of  Dean. 

School  of  Forestry  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4212-3. 


Bay  of  Biscay,  Forest  bordering  on  (A.  Henry),.. 
4046-7.  , 

Preparation  of  wood  for  trade  purposes  (1*- 
Perry),  689-90. 

Sounder  system  of  economic  Afforestation  than  in 
Germany  (A.  Henry),  4076. 


Free  Trade. 

Cause  of  lamentable  condition  of  Irish  forestry 
(T.  W.  Webber),  3541. 


Fruit  Trees,  Planting  of. 

Antrim  County  (C.  MacAuley),  5659-60. 

Department  Distribution  by — 

First  suggested  by  Kildare  County  CounciL 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2409-10. 

Increase  in  planting  since  Department  started 
work — Small  farmers  particularly  inter- 
ested (J.  Galvin),  980-5,  992,  995,-8. 
Kildare  County  Council,  Number  of  trees 
distributed  by  (S.  J.  Brown),  2393. 

Tipperary  (Lord  Dunalley),  5267-9. 


Fuel,  Provision  of. 

Profits  that  could  be  made  from  firewood— 
Arrangements  in  Oxford,  etc.  (W . R. 

■ Fisher),  5508.  . 

Value  of  Supply,  in  places  where  bogs  were  being: 
exhausted  (A.  C.  Forbes),  61;  (J.  Gal- 
vin), 932-3;  (Lord  Monteagle),  2323-4, 
2332;  (S.  J.  Brown),  2434-6;  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4205-6;  (M.  Hand),  5570-2. 


Furniture  Industry. 

Demand  mainly  a home  demand  from  sentimental 
reasons  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2032-4. 
Development  and  future  prospects  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham), 2028-31. 

Kinds  of  timber  suitable  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2027. 
Skilled  Labour,  Lack  of  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2036-7. 


Furze  Land. 

Suitability  for  planting.  Cost  of  clearing,  etc.. 
(J.  Nisbet),  2722-7. 

Furze  Planting. 

Value  of  (J.  P.  Pye),  1732,  1803. 


G. 

Gale  of  1903. 

Act  of  God  not  preventable  by  any  system  of 
management  (Lord  Dunalley,  Chairman), 
5246. 

Damage  to  woods,  Glut  of  timber  caused  (Lord 
Monteagle),  2249-55;  (S.  J.  Brown), 

2469;  (J.  Nisbet),  2597;  (J.  Jones), 
4563-4 ; (Lord  Dunalley),  5123,  5126 ; 
(P.  Flanagan),  5449-50 ; (M.  Hand), 
5555-6. 

Harm  done  to  timber  merchants  in  Ireland,  storm 
came  at  bad  time  of  year  (0.  R.  Jermyn), 
4710-2. 

Remaining  timber  so  badly  shaken  that  it  would 
not  grow  (M.  Hand),  5562. 

Responsibility  for  extent  to  which  Ireland  was 
being  denuded  of  woods — Number  of  saw 
mills  set  up  in  Kildare  since  1903,  quan- 
tities of  timber  disposed  of  (S.  J- 
Brown),  2368-82. 

Galvin,  Mr.  J. — Chairman  of  Boscommon  County 
Committee  of  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction. 

Evidence,  860-1033. 

Garryduff  Plantation  (J.  Nisbet),  2620,  2626-30. 

Garstin  Bobbin  Works. 

Reason  for  removal  from  Athlone  (T.  S.  Ed- 
wards), 4959-61. 


Employment — Numbers  employed  in  forests  and 
timber  industries  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4173. 
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Germans' — continued. 

High  Wood  System,  Description — System  should 
be  applied  in  Ireland  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3539-40,  3546. 

Imports  of  timber  increasing,  exports  decreasing 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3965. 

Glenariff,  Mr.  Dobb’s  Woods. 

Extent,  Aspect,  Shelter,  etc.  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1537,  1612-8. 

Gough,  Lord. 

Gift  to  Kildare  County  Council  in  connection 
with  their  purchase  of  Brackney  Wood 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2471. 


History  of  Forestry  in  Ireland  (J.  Nisbet),  2695. 

Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company,  Athlone. 

Woods  used,  articles  manufactured,  labour  mar- 
kets, etc.  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4623,  et  seq. 

Holohan,  Mr.  H. — Representing  Dublin  Industrial 
Development  Association. 

Evidence,  2175-244. 

Housing  Question. 

Good  houses  made  of  creosoted  wood,  Economy 
effected,  etc.  ((R.  M.  Ferguson),  4203-4, 
4327-36,  4338-9. 


Grading  Timber. 


No  system  of  grading  timber  in  Ireland— Practice 
in  foreign  countries  (G.  Perry),  739-40. 


also  Organisation. 


Howard,  Mr.  E.  Stafford — Commissioner  of  H.  M. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 
Evidence,  3119-380. 


Grass  on  Mountain  Slopes. 

Height  to  which  grass  grew  on  Tipperary  moun- 
tains (Lord  Dunalley),  5222-3. 

Grazing  Rights. 

See  Acquisition  of  Land — Compulsory  powers. 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 

Timber  used  by  (W.  H.  Mills),  5608  et  seq. 


Immature  and  Over-maturf.  Timber  coming  into 
the  Market  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1878-83. 
Gale  of  1903,  result  of  (Lord  Dunalley),  5124. 
Immature  timber  not  taken  as  a rule,  Seller 
marked  trees  to  be  kept  (J.  Shannon), 
5294-7. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

See  Exports  and  Imports. 


H. 

Hand,  Mr  Matthew. — Representing  Mr.  Hennessy, 
of  Millbrook  Mill,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath. 

Evidence,  5515-77. 

Harmful  Trees  (A.  C.  Forbes),  27-30. 

Hazel  Scrub. 

Country  covered  with  on  steep  slopes— if  fences 
were  there  already  it  would  pay  owner 
to  plant  (A.  C.  Forbes),  22-5. 

Hedgerow  Timber. 

Absent  in  many  places  in  North  and  West  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  12,  17. 

Cutting  down — 

Land  Act  of  1903,  Injurious  effect  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  59. 

Opinion  against — Ornamental,  etc.  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  32-3. 

Tipperary  (Lord  Dunalley),  5262-3. 

Doubtful  advantage  to  agriculture  where  hedges 
were  as  good  as  in  Ireland  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4241-4. 

Economically  objectionable,  Injurious  to  crops 
(J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649  ; (Lord  Dunalley), 
(W.  Redmond),  5264-5;  (C.  MacAuley), 
5646. 

Ash  trees  on  a twenty-acre  farm,  Question 
of  (A.  C.  Forbes),  27-9. 

Encouragement  in  districts  where  there  was  no 
land  suitable  for  plantations— Desirable 
in  shelter  belts  on  good  land  on  larger 
farms  (A.  C.  Forbes),  36-41. 

Hedges  excellent  in  Ireland  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4243-4. 

More  harm  than  good  done  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs), 
1479-80. 

Coast  districts,  not  central  plains  referred 
(St.  O.  M.  Dobbs),  1482-3. 

Preservation  to  be  left  entirely  to  Land  Com- 
mission, their  powers  being  strengthened, 
proposed  (J.  L.  Pigot),  843. 

Quality — Worst  possible  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1479. 

Henderson,  Mr.  William — Manufacturer  and  dealer 
in  timber  in  Belfast. 

Evidence,  4962-5116. 

Henry,  Mr.  Augustine — Reader  in  Forestry  at  Cam- 
bridge  University. 

Evidence,  4014-82. 


India. 


Acquisition  of  land  for  planting,  Procedure  in 
dealing  with  grazing  privileges,  etc.  (J. 
Nisbet),  2812-21. 

Success  of  Government  Forestry,  Revenue  ob- 
tained, value  of  reserves  of  timber,  etc. 
(C.  Dawson),  2084;  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3539,  3541,  3558-62. 


Indifference  with  regard  to  Forestry. 

Due  largely  to  unsettled  condition  of  land  ques- 
tion (J.  L.  Pigot),  855-6. 

Indigenous  Woods. 

Disappearance  of— Remains  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12-6. 


Articles  manufactured — 

Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4866-9,  4872-5. 
Athlone,  Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company  (O. 

R.  Jermyn),  4625-6,  4667,  4673-7. 
Alesbury  Brothers,  Edenderry  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham), 1838-9,  1985. 

Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4788-91. 

Belfast  (W.  Henderson),  4966-70,  4972-4. 
Cork — Eustace  and  Co.  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4382-3. 
Killeshandra  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2862-5 
Limerick — 

M’Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Works  (J.  Shannon), 
5276-85,  5312. 

Spaight  and  Sons  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4420-1, 
4443-6. 

Moate  sawmills  (P.  Flanagan),  5420-4. 
Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath— Millbrook  Mill  (M. 
Hand),  5524-7. 

Egg-boxes,  Increased  demand  for  (M. 
Hand),  5528-32,  5552. 

Perry  and  Co.  (G.  Perry),  698-9. 

( For  particular  articles  see  their  names.) 
Consumption  of  timber,  Employment,  Markets, 
see  -those  titles. 

England  and  Scotland,  Woodwork  industries  in 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  86-92.  , 

Extension,  Possibility  of  (A.  C.  Forbes),  75  77- 
9,  93;  (O...  R.  Jermyn),  4717-8. 
Development  of  Industries  which  would  re- 
sult from  large  plantations  would  lx-  a 
source  of  indirect  profit  (Councillor 
Squire),  5373,  5375,  5386-93. 

( For  particular  industries  see  names  of  places 
and  firms.) 
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Inferior  Timber  which  would  have  to  be  dealt 
WITH  IN  COURSE  OF  RENOVATING  EXISTING 
Woods. 

Establishment  of  saw-mills  and  preparation  of 
timber  for  use  in  local  industries  pro- 
posed (A.  M'Rae),  1197-1216,  1236-7. 

Inspection  of  Woods  as  to  Condition,  Fit  Time  for 
Selling,  etc. 

Annual  reports  from  each  county  proposed  (G. 
Evans),  3048-9. 

Merchant,  inspection  by,  rather  than  by  forester, 
proposed  (G.  Evans),  3048-50., 

Private-owned  woods,  Exemption  proposed  (G. 
Evans),  '3048. 

Instruction  in  Planting  and  Education  of  Public- 
Opinion  IN  REGARD  TO  FORESTRY  (J.  Galvin), 
924-30. 

County  Councils,  Management  of  outlying  wood- 
lands by — Educative  value  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),  2329-31. 

Expert  Advice,  see  that  title. 

Farmers,  instruction  needed  for  (H.  Doran), 
2122,  2126-7. 

Need  for  education  of  the  public  (A.  E.  Moeran), 
3090-1. 

State  Afforestation— Results  too  far  distant  to 
furnish  education  required  (A.  E. 
Moeran),  3091. 

Tradition  of,  and  training  in  forestry,  import- 
ance of  developing,  one  reason  for  en- 
couraging private  owners  to  plant  (Lord 
Monteagle),  2273-4,  2294,  2314-5,  2322. 

Willow  cultivation  and  preparation — Instruction 
needed  (H.  Holohan).  2186-8. 

Practical  Instruction  needed,  not  leaflets  (H. 
Holohan),  2220. 

Insurance  of  Plantations, 

Question  of  (G.  A.  Stevenson),  1146-8. 

Inverliever  Estate  (E.  15.  Howard),  3187, 
3200-3,  3261,  3297-9,  3365-70. 

Inverliever  Estate  (E.  S.  Howard),  3187,  3200-3, 
3261,  3297-9,  3365-70. 

Irish  Development  Grant. 

Applicable  to  Forestry  purposes,  but  not  available 
(J.  Scott-Kerr),  1642. 

Irish  Parliament. 

Aid  given  to  planting  in  1790  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Irwin,  Alderman — Paper  Manufacturer  in  Dublin. 

Evidence,  3381-403. 

Isolated  Woods. 

See  Outlying  and  Small  Woods. 


J. 

Jarkaii  Wood. 

Use  for  Harbour  Construction  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4429-30. 

Jermyn,  Mr.  O.  R. — Representing  Hobbies’  New 
Timber  Company,  Athlone. 

Evidence,  4622-713. 

Jones,  Mr.  James — Importer  of  Irish  Timber  into 
Scotland. 

Evidence,  4498-621,  4718-41. 

K, 

Kerry  County. 

Climate — Sub-tropical  plants  flourishing  in  open 
air,  all  Mediterranean  trees  did  well  (A. 
Henry),  4049,  4052. 

Land  available  for  planting,  character,  size 
of  blocks,  price,  etc.  (W.  J.  Delap),  3709- 
42,  3757-9,  3763-9,  3791-6. 

Rabbits — No  rabbits  in  districts  referred  to, 
they  were  not  dry  enough  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3787.  3802. 

Wood-pulp  Industry — Suitable  land  avail- 
able. water  power,  etc.  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3763-9. 


Kildare  County. 

Amount  of  timber  felled,  amount  replanted— Re- 
planting required  to  keep  pace  with  fell- 
ing, etc.  (S.  J.  Brown),  2375-402,  2406-3. 
Attitude  of  Occupiers. 

King’s  bog,  planting  of — Scheme  blocked  by 
one  or  two  tenants  (Lord  F.  Fitzgerald), 

4355- 6. 

No  indiscriminate  cutting  (Lord  F.  Fitz- 
gerald), 4356-7,  4362. 

Kind  of  trees  which  should  be  planted  (Lord  F. 
Fitzgerald),  4363. 

Land  available  for  planting  (Lord  F.  Fitzgerald), 

4356- 7,  4363. 

. Leinster,  Duke  of — Area  of  woodlands  retained 
exclusive  of  demesne  lands  (Lord  F.  Fitz- 
gerald), 4359-60,  4362-3. 

Profit— Sales  of  timber  on  the  Leinster  Estate. 
(Lord  F.  Fitzgerald),  4373-3a. 

Kildare  County  Council. 

Acquisition  of  Woods  and  Land  for  Planting, 
Afforestation  Scheme,  etc.  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
115b,  115c,  167-8,  224,  228-9. 

Cost  of  planting,  fencing,  etc.,  Amount  of 
planting  required  (Lord  F.  Fitzgerald), 
4365-70. 

Draft  scheme  of  Afforestation,  Provision  of 
Funds,  etc.  (S.  J.  Brown),  2475-81,  2488. 
Drainage  Work  (S.  J.  Brown),  2481-7. 
Gough’s,  Lord,  Future  tenants,  Terms  ar- 
ranged with  (Lord  F.  Fitzgerald),  4353-4. 
Particular  interest  in  forestry  operations  (S. 

J.  Brown),  2365-8,  2409-11. 

Property  on  which  negotiations  for  sale  were 
proceeding  and  containing  some  thousand 
acres  of  bog  inspected,  high  bog  considered 
unsuitable  (S.  J.  Brown),  2454. 

(For  particular  Undertakings,  see  King’s 
Bog  Common  ; Loughtown  W ood  ; 
Brackney  Wood,  etc.) 

Distribution  of  trees — Number  of  forest  and  fruit 
trees  distributed,  etc.  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2389-401. 


Killarney  Woods. 

Original  forests,  Remains  of  (A.  C.  Forbes),  15-6. 
Killeshandra  Wood  Industry. 

Employment,  consumption  of  timber,  etc.  (J.  H. 
Fletcher),  2858  et  seq. 


Kind  of  Trees  Planted. 

Conifers,  tendency  to  plant,  instead  of  natural 
woodland,  1841-91  ; (A.  C.  Forbes),  56-8. 

Dromana  Demesne  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3485-96. 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  Plantations  (Lord  Monteagle), 
2258-61, '2295-8,  2345. 

Kind  of  Trees  to  be  Planted  (G.  Evans),  3052-7 ; 

(T.  W.  Webber),  3541a;  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4427-8 ; (J.  Jones),  4579-83 ; (O.  R. 
Jermyn),  4670. 

Altitude  Question— Varieties  of  trees  suited  to 
different  altitudes  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3541a. 

• Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4941-3. 

’ Climate,  excessive  rainfall,  etc.— Trees  to  be 
planted  should  be  those  flourishing  in 
the  parallel  climate  of  Pacific  slope  of 
North  America  and  western  seaboard  of 
France  and  Portugal  (A.  Henry),  4029, 
et  seq. 

Best  conditions  ( i.e .,  most  rainfall  prevailed 
where  there  was  most  land  available 
(A.  Henry),  4045. 

Specimen  trees,  witness’s  argument  founded 
on  growth  of — Argument  cut  both  ways 
(A.  Henry),  4044. 

Sub-tropical  plants  flourished  in  Kerry,  all 
Mediterranean  trees  did  well  (A.  Henry), 


4049,  4052. 

Sunshine  stopped  function  on  which  produc- 
tion of  wood  depended  (A.  Henry),  4009- 

Cottage  holdings  and  very  small  holdings,  suit- 
able trees  for  ((J.  Galvin),  931,  933. 

English  and  Scottish  markets,  kinds  suitable  for 
(J.  Jones),’ 4588-600. 

Experimenting  with  different  varieties—  . 

Everything  should  be  tried— Popular  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  Ireland  was  worth 
nothing  (A.  Henry),  4053-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  test  plots  and  foiesi 
gardens  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4342-7. 
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Kind  of  Trees  to  be  Planted — continued. 

Hard  woods  proposed  for  State  forests  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1387-9. 

Hard  woods  would  pay  and  should  receive  as 
much  attention  as  the  soft  woods 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3973-7,  3987-8. 
United  Kingdom  referred  to  (J.  H. 
Weale),  3978. 

Home  market  should  be  considered  in  preference 
even  to  English  and  Scotch  markets 
(A.  E.  Moeran),  3115. 

Kildare,  most  profitable  and  best  growing  trees 
(Lord  F.  Fitzgerald),  4363. 

Larger  holdings,  suitable  trees  for  (J.  Galvin), 
932. 

Native  trees  (A.  Henry),  4029. 

Number  extremely  limited,  prejudice  could 
not  exclude  foreign  trees  (A.  Henry), 
4027-9. 

Pitwood,  production  of,  see  Pitwood. 

Profit,  planting  for,  most  suitable  trees  (J. 
Galvin),  933;  (J.  Nisbet),  2788. 

Consideration,  of  circumstances  of  market  be- 
fore cutting  down  timber  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1387-91. 

Prospects  of  profitable  working  dependent  on 
cost  of  transit,  size  of  area  planted,  etc. 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  238. 

Quick-growing  soft  woods — 

Creosoting,  cheap  methods  of — Additional 
value  given  to  soft  woods  (A.  Henrv), 
4031. 

Example  of  Danes,  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans (A.  Henry),  4040. 

Preference  for  Conifers  (J.  Galvin),  919-22. 

Quicker  the  return  the  better  and  the  more 
encouragement  to  plant  (A.  Henry), 
4024-6,  4042-3,  4082. 

Slower  the  growth  the  better  the  timber  (A. 
Henry),  4040. 

Slow  growing  woods  like  Consols,  safe  but 
unremunerative — F oreign  Governments 

regarded  their  hard  wood  forests  as  re- 
serves (A.  Henry),  4024-5. 

Report  by  an  expert  on  kind  of  tree  now  growing 
and  kind  that  would  grow  in  certain 
places,  proposed  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1626. 

Seven  standard  kinds  for  which  there  was  always 
a steady  demand— others  having  a more 
fluctuating  demand  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1912. 

Soil  must  be  considered — Kinds  that  would  do 
well  in  Antrim  (D.  Rea),  4125-33. 

Varieties  which  did  well  in  Ireland  (W.  R. 
Fisher),  5505. 

King’s  Bog  Common,  Kildare — Proposed  Acquisi- 
tion by  County  Council  for  Planting. 

Area,  soil,  value,  suitability,  etc.  (S.  J.  Brown), 

2411,  2428,  2437-9. 

Drainage — Proposal  to  connect  drainage  with 
Kildare  Drainage  District  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2481,  2488. 

Grazing  Rights  of  occupiers,  value  and  nature 
— Scheme  blocked  by  occupiers  refusing 
to  part  with  rights  though  plantation 
would  greatly  benefit  them  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2428-36,  2488-90. 

Inquiry  into  nature  and  extent-  of  rights 
would  facilitate  matters,  but  compulsory 
powers  were  needed  (S.  . J.  Brown), 

: 2443-50. 

Majority  would  come  round  if  rights  could 
be  ascertained  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion given  (S.  J.  Brown),  2493-4. 

Not  a question  of  larger  compensation  (S.  J. 
Brown),  2440-2,  2491-2. 

Land  offered  by  proprietors  free,  Manner  in 
which  proposal  arose  (S.  J.  Brown), 

2412,  2417-8,  2427-8. 

Legal  position  of  County  Council — Powers  under 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1899,  and  under  Land  Act  of  1903 
(S  J.  Brown),  2412-27. 


Knockboy  Plantation. 

Circumstances  under  which  Congested  Districts 
Board  undertook  the  work — Land  ac- 
quired and  planting  decided  on  before 
Board  was  formed  (H.  Doran).  2098- 108, 
2110-1,  2115-7. 

Stronger  action  should  have  been  taken  by  a 
public  body  (J.  P.  Pye),  1811-2. 

Congested  Districts  Board’s  only  venture  in  ex- 
perimental planting  (H.  Doran),  2097, 
2118. 

Cost  (H.  Doran),  2119-20. 

Date  of  (J.  P.  Pye),  1773. 

Drainage  and  fencing,  Expenditure  on — Extent 
of  drainage  required  (J.  P.  Pve).  1788- 
90;  (H.  Doran),  2107,  2111. 

Failure — 


Complete — Board  tried  every  possible  plan 
and  took  every  possible  means  to 
ensure  success  (II.  Doran),  2108-11. 

Wasted  expenditure— Everything  tried  re- 
gardless of  conditions  (A.  Henry), 
4046. 

Origin  of  Experiment  (J.  P.  Pye),  1810-2. 

Reclamation  needed — No  attempt  made  to  re- 
claim (J.  P.  Pye),  1776-7,  1780-3,  1786. 

Suitability  of  land,  Question  of  (J.  P.  Pye), 


— v , oiigiu-iy  m lavour 

of  planting  (H.  Doran),  2102-4. 

General  impression  given  was  that  if  trees 
would  grow  there  they  would  grow  any- 
where (H.  Doran),  2119. 

Nature  of  Soil — Mostly  bog  resting  on  solid 
granite  (H.  Doran),  2111. 

Situation  exposed  and  unsuitable  (J.  P Pve) 
1774,  1779;  (H.  Doran),  2111. 


L. 

Labour. 

Amount  and  cost  of  labour  required  to  plant  1,000 
acres  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1646. 

Area  which  could  be  managed  bv  a good  woodman. 

(Lord  Monteagle),  2306"-ll. 

Conversion  of  timlier,  Absence  of  skilled  labour 
for  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1889-90,  1892-3, 
1895-7,  1900-11. 

Dearth  of  skilled  foresters  and  of  men  desiring  to 
acquire  the  art  (Lord  Monteagle),  2312. 
Nationality  of  men  employed  in  timber  industries 
and  saw-mills  (J.  Jones),  4546-7. 
Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4885-7. 

Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4849-51. 

Moate  Saw-mills  (P.  Flanagan),  5464-6. 
Quality  of  Irish  Labour — 

Better  material  for  foresters  than  in  England 
and  Scotland  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1514. 
Irish  Labourers  extraordinarily  hard-working 
and  conscientious  (R.  M.  Ferguson) 
4284-6. 

Satisfactory  local  supply,  suitable  for  carry- 
ing on  timber  industries  (J.  Jones), 
4546.1-8,  4552-4. 

Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4883-90. 

Athone  (O.  R.  Jemiyn),  4645-8. 

Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4852-6. 

Edenderry  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1842-3. 
Moate  Saw-mills  (P.  Flanagan),  5467-9. 
Scarcity  in  Ireland,  Disadvantages  of  imported 
labour,  etc.  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1646. 
Edenderry — Shortage  due  to  lack  of  housing 
accommodation  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1843-9. 
Furniture  trade,  Lack  of  skilled  labour  for 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2036-7. 

Saw-mill  men,  Scarcity  of— Men  from  towns 
of  no  use  (J.  Jones),  4547,  4549-51. 
Skilled  labour  required  for  planting  (Councillor 
Squire),  5399,  5402. 

Actual  Planting  could  be  done  by  anyone 
under  supervision  (C.  Dawson), 
2083. 

Leeds  Corporation’s  Experience,  (C. 
Dawson),  2086. 

Training  of  Foresters,  see  Training. 

Woodcutting,  see  that  title. 

3 P 2 
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Land  Available  fob  Planting. 

See  Acquisition  of  Land — Amount. 

La^td  Question. 

Unsettled  condition  of,  largely  accounted  for  in- 
difference to  forestry  questions  ■ ( J.  L. 
Bigot),  855-6. 


Land  Purchase  Acts. 


Cutting  down  timber  on  land  sold,  see  title  Cut- 
ting down  timber. 

Expansion  of  local  woodworking  industry  would 
result  from  division  of  land — Oldcaetle 
(M.  Hand),  5561. 

Landlord  Cutting  Down  Timber. 


See  title  Cutting  Down  Timber— Land  Purchase 
Acts. 


Value  of  Trees  in,  see  -^Esthetic  .Value-  of 
Trees. 


Cost  of  planting  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4265-7. 
Demand  for  (Lord  Monteagle),  2271;  (C.  J. 
Dunn),  4427;  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4670;  (T. 
S.  Edwards),  4943. 

Glencar  and  Killarney  Plantations  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3761. 

Moorland,  Growth  on  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1466-71. 
Price — . " . 

Length  into  which  Irish  larch  was  cut,  Effect 
on  price  (G.  Evans),  2987-95. 

Rise  in,  since  1904  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5508. 
Profit  Question — - 

Best  paying  crop  (J.  Jones),  4581. 

Early  returns  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4300-2._ 
Profits  made  from  woods  in  Wales  and  York- 
shire (W.  R.  Fisher),  5507. 

Quality  of  Irish  Larch — 

Fair,  but  inferior  to  Scotch  (J.  Jones), 
4565-70. 

Variation  according  to  conditions  of  growth, 
soil,  etc.  (J.  H.  Newnham).  1986. 

Scarcity  due  to  export  for  pit-wood  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1986. 

Underplanting  at  16  Ito  20  years,  Cost,  etc.— Not 
a prevention  of  disease  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4266-9. 

Uses  and  Qualities — Durability,  etc.  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1985-6;  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3580-1;  (W.  J.  Delap),  3760;  (D.  Rea), 
4106;  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4428;  (O.  R, 
Jermyn),  4672. 

Pit  props  (J.  Nisbet),  2595;  (J.  H. 

Fletcher),  2896. 

Warping  tendency  an  obstacle  to  use  of  larch  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  99. 


Larch  Disease — continued. 

Prevention,  Means  suggested— continued. 

Prohibition  of  importation  of  plants  or  seed- 
lings proposed  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  104*-. 
Imported  seedlings  were  likely  to  intro- 
duce disease  (A.  Henry),  4064-72. 
Opinion  in  favour  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1995-8  ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4275-81. 
Scotland— Extent  of  ravages  of  larch  cancer  (A. 

Henry),  4059-61;  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4263-5  ; (J.  Jones),  4557,  4559. 

Laws  Relating  to  Forestry. 

Act  for  Planting  and  Preserving  Timber  Trees 
and  Woods,  10th  Will.  III.,  1698  (W. 
Field),  2087. 

Local  Government  Bill— Clause  proposed  by  wit- 
ness (W.  Field),  2087. 

Minor  Amendments  and  additions  required  to  ex- 
isting law  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649. 

No  change  required,  present  powers  sufficient  to- 
make  a start  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649-53, 
1672,  1674-80,  1697-9. 

See  also  subjects  of  proposed  changes  in  Law. 
Leinster,  Duke  of. 

Gift  of  Loughtown  Wood  to  Kildare  County 
Council  (S.  J.  Brown),  2466-7. 


Length  of  Timber. 


Long  lengths,  difficulty  in  sending,  lower  price- 
obtained  for  short  lengths  (G.  Evans), 
2988-90. 


Shipping  Companies,  not  railways,  difficul- 
ties arising  with  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3691-5. 


Use  for  Brush  Stocks  (D.  Rea),  4109. 

Limerick  Woodworking  Industries. 

M ‘Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Timber  Industry,  Consumption 
of  timber,  Employment,  etc.  (J.  Shan- 
non), 5273  et  seq. 

Spaight  and  Sons  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4411-23,  4443-6. 

Limerick  Co. 

Fuel  Question,  Importance  of — Turf  disappearing 
(Lord  Monteagle),  2323 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  Plantations — Acreage,  Sys- 
tem of  management,  etc.  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle), 2249  et  seq. 

Unsuited  to  large  plantations  owing  to  agricul- 
tural conditions  (Lord  Monteagle),  2294, 
2322. 


Larch  Disease. 

Amount  of  disease  in  Ireland — Places  where  wit- 
ness had  come  in  contact  with  disease  (J. 
Jones),  4571-8. 

Causes — 

Larch  planted  in  wrong  situations  and  under 
wrong  conditions  (A.  Henry),  4056. 
Theories  (A.  Henry),  4073. 

Disease  very  slight  with  larch  in  its  native  place 
(A.  Henry),  4058. 

Every  tree  liable  to  some  such  disease  (A.  Henry), 
4057. 

Immunity  from  disease  in  Ireland — Comparative 
immunity  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1986-94 ; 
v (W.  J.  Delap),  3784-6 ; (A.  Henry),  4063 ; 

(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4261-2;  (J.  Jones), 
4558 ; (Lord  Dunailley),  5157-8. 
Immunity  of  Irish  seed  plants — Evidence 
tending  to  show  that  disease  must  have 
been  introduced  from  outside  (A.  E. 
Moeran),  3099-115. 

; No  great  cause  for  alarm  in  Ireland  (R.  M. 
'Ferguson),  4270-4. 

Other  exotic  trees,  e.g.,  Sycamore,  not  affected 
(A.  Henry),  4056. 

Prevention,  Means  suggested — 

Mixing  trees,  Advantage  in  preventing  dis- 
ease (A.  Henry),  4056,  4062,  4074-5. 
Beech,  Best  and  healthiest  larch  grown 
•' -s  with  (A.  Henry),  4074-5;  (D.  Rea), 
4132  ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4269. 


Loans  for  Planting. 

See  Financial  Arrangements — Loans. 

Local  Authorities,  Co-operation  with  Central 
Forestry  Department. 

Refer  to  titles  Authority  and  County  Councils.. 

Loughtown  Wood. 

Management  by  Kildare  County  Council  undei- 
diTection  of  Departments — Area,  value 
of  timber,  etc.  (S.  J.  Brown),  2467-9,. 
2480. 

M. 

MacAuley,  Mr.  Charles — Representing  Ballymena 
Rural  District  Council. 

Evidence,  5629-60. 

M'Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Timber  Manufacture  at  Limerick. 

Consumption  of  timber,  Employment,  etc.  (J- 
Shannon),  5273,  et  seq. 

M‘Rae,  Mr.  A.— Forester  to  Mr.  Prior  Wandesforde. 

Evidence,  1183-1320. 

Man,  Isle  of. 

Experiments  carried  out  by  Woods  and  Forests 
Department  (E.  S.  Howard),  3264-9. 
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Market  for  Timber  and  Articles  Manufactured 
from  Timber. 

Always  a good  price  to  be  had  for  large  lots  (A. 
Henry),  4046-7.  V 

Greater,  facility  for  selling  timber  at  present  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  witness’s  know- 
ledge (J.  Galvin),  873-6,  878-81. 

Home-grown  timber,  local  market  for — 

Bad  market  due  to  decay  of  local  wood  con- 
suming industries,  lack  of  organisation, 
etc.  (J.  Nisbet),  2594  et  seq: 

Baronscourt— There  was  a demand,  but  at  a 
bad  price  (II.  Bell),  3953. 

Dunalley’s,  Lord,  plantations  (Lord  Dun- 
alley),  5123,  5125-30,  5154-6. 

Fostering  of  existing  industries  and  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  necessary  (J.  Nis- 
bet), 2607-8,  2612,  2630. 

Local  manufactures  should  be  aimed  at 
rather  than  growing  wood  for  ex- 
port-—Freight  destroyed  profit  (T. 
W.  Webber),  3541a-5. 

Market  could  be  cultivated,  Irish  woods  as 
good  as  imported  'timber  (J.  Jones). 
4718-22. 

Very  good  market,  large  and  growing  local 
demand  (O.  It.  Jermyn),  4665-9. 

Wood-pulp  industry,  see  that  title. 

Kind  of  timber  most  easily  sold  (J.  Galvin),  882-4. 

Manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  wood, 
Markets  for — Destination  of  goods  turned 
out  by  firms  in  Ireland — 

Exported  Timber — 

Armagh  Saw  Mills  (T.  S.  Edwards), 
4945  7. 

•'  Henderson’s,  Mr.,  Works  at  Belfast  (W. 

Henderson),  4982-3. 

Local  demand  necessary  to  success,  otherwise 
the  higher  railway  rates  for  manufac- 
tured articles  would  have  to  be  paid  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  93  ; (W.  Henderson),  5061-3. 

Local  or  chiefly  local  market — 

Ballina,  Works  at  (I.  Beckett),  4810-1. 
Brush  Stock  Manufacture  and  Turnery 
Works,  Antrim  (D.  Rea),  4140-5. 
Eustace  & Co.,  Cork  (C.  J.  Dunn) 
4384-6.  h 

Henderson’s,  Mr.,  Works  at  Belfast  (W. 
Henderson),  4971. 

Hobbies’  New  Timber  Company,  Athlone 
(O.  R,  Jermyn),  4625,  4627-31, 
4678-82. 

Killeshandra  Mills  (J.  H.  Fletcher), 
2863-5. 

, M Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Works  at  Limerick  (J. 

Shannon),  5282-3. 

Millbrook  Mill,  Oldcastle— Chiefly  local, 
only  chanks  exported  to  England  (M 
Hand),  5533-5,  5542. 

Moate  Saw  Milk— Market  chiefly  local, 
some  export  trade  (P.  Flanagan) 
5425-32,  5445-6. 

Riddell  & Co.,  Bobbin  Manufacturers,  of 
Belfast — Market  chiefly  local,  some 
export  trade  (Councillor  Squire), 
5357-61.  4 h 

Spaight  & Sons,  Limerick  (C.  J.  Dunn), 

<,  4421a-2.  ' 

Pit  props  in  England  and  Wales— Chief 
market  for  larch  (J.  Nisbet),  2595. 

WlI2S»2  M,arket  for  (H-  Holohan)>  2189-91, 

Marketing  of  Timber. 

Co -operation^,  Advantages  of  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 

Irish  timber  markets  very  different  from  those  in 
foreign  countries— Buyers  not  able  to  get 
what  they  required,  supplies  lying  un- 
ci ,,  , ®old>  etc-  (G.  Perry),  690-5,  698,'  700-1. 

Bmail  lots  usual  in  Ireland— Disadvantages,  in- 

1850ed  eXpenSe’  etc‘  (J-  H'  Ne'vnham), 

Mato. 

Land  available  for  planting  (C.  Dawson),  2084 ; 
(H.  Doran),  2157-2158a. 

■Midland  Counties  Association. 

Larch  planting  scheme  (O.  R,  Jermyn),  4670-2. 


Millbrook  Mill,  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meatii. 

Articles  manufactured,  Consumption  of  timber, 
etc.  (M.  Hand),  5517,  et  seq. 

Mills,  Mr.  William  Hemingway.— Chief  Engineer 
of  Great  Northern  Builway  (Ireland). 

Evidence,  5578-628. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  W.  G. -A  gent  for  Lord  Castletown’s 
■Estate  a-:  Doneiaile. 

Evidence,  1321-1472. 

Moate  Saw  Mills. 

Consumption  of  timber,  etc.  (P.  Flanagan),  5408 
ex  seq.  ’ 

Moeran,  Mr  Archibald  E.—  Representing  Irish 
Bianch  of  Surveyor’s  Institution. 

Evidence,  3085-117. 

Monteagle,  ■ Lom>.—-Iltsi(hhUal  Landowner  in  Co 
Limerick. 

Evidence,  2246-361. 

Monteagle’. s,  Lord,  Plantations. 

Acreage,  System  of  Management,  etc.,  2249  - / 
seq.  ' ’ 

Moore  Abbey  Demesne,  Planting  at,  1902-7. 

Number  and^  kind  of  .trees  planted,  extent  of 
plantation,  cost,  etc.  (W.  J.  Delap), 

Mountain  Land  for  Planting. 

Itefer  to  Acquisition  of  Land. 

Mountjoy. 

Sale  of  demesne— Plantations  retained  by  tenants 
(K.  Bell),  3844-6. 

Mourne  Mountains. 

Land  available  for  planting-There  n.  land,  bat 
5037W“M  “0t  P“7  <W- 

Munro-Ferguson,  M.P.,  D.L.,  Mr 

Evidence,  4150-350a. 


N. 

Nailing  Fencing  to  Trees. 

Effect  °n quality  of  timber  (J.  H.  Newnham), 

National  School  Teacher’s  Residence. 

Payment  of  annuity,  arrangements  as  to— Prece- 
dent  for  provision  of  fund  for  reduction 
of  interest  on  planting  loans  (G.  A. 
Stevenson),  1138-9. 

National  Wealth,  Timber  as  source  of. 

Reduction  and  depreciation— Small  but  not  un- 
important source  of  national  wealth 
125U7  CeaSe  t0  6Xist  (A-  a Forbes)>  nSc, 
Natural  Regeneration. 

do,.  ..^red^iib  east  „£  pla„ti„g  (A. 

KinfZal!  °WT-f’,  Adv-antage  to  (Fisher),  1454. 
Kind  of  trees  likely  to  reproduce  themselves  ne- 
cessary  conditions,  etc.  (A.  C.  Forbes) 
1437-45  ’ 131'4;  (W'  G-  Mitchdljl 

ASh4223NOrth  °l  Ireland  (R’  M‘  ^rguson). 
Conifers  (W.  J.  Delap),  3807-8. 

Sl  Tilitv  n?dr,bTChi  in  8ma11  areas'  P°ssi- 

Prospects  of,  in  Ireland- 

Irregular  and  doubtful  crop  the  probable  re- 
1451  W'  G‘  ^rtchell),  1410-21,  1446-8, 
Not  to  be  relied  on  in  Ireland,  existing  woods 

Prnee«  °f  6 388  (J'  Nisbet).  2753-th 
Process  would  go  on  in  the  second  generation, 

HeS)f  wS""1  “ “ W»b™  <A- 
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Natural  Regeneration — continued. 

Prospects  of,  in  Ireland — continued. 

Rabbit  difficulty  (W.  G.  Mitchell).  1428-9, 
1452. 

Rank  undergrowth  in  Ireland  against  na- 
tural regeneration  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 
1449-51. 

Rare  and  slow  process  (W.  J.  Delap),  3807- 

iO. 

Neglect  of  Economic  Forestry  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (J.  Galvin),  972-4. 

Newnham,  Mr.  J..  H. — Representing  Messrs.  Ales- 
-bury  Brothers,  Edenderry. 

Evidence,  1828-2080. 

Nisbet,  Dr. 

Evidence,  2590-855. 

Nisbet’s,  Dr.,  Scheme  of  Afforestation  (J.  Nis- 
bet), 2790-803,  2822-39,  2848-52,  3118. 

Alternative  smaller  scheme  (J.  Nisbet),  3118. 

North  of  Ireland. 

Small  woodland  area,  hedgerow  timber  entirely 
absent  in  places  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12,  17-8. 

Norway. 

' Employment,  provision  of — Refusal  to  sell  wood 
in  raw  condition  (G.  Perry),  725-7. 

Wood-pulp  industry — 

Depletion  of  woods,  precautions  against — 
Tree  planted  for  every  one  cut  (Aider- 
man  Irwin),  3395,  3397. 

Employment  afforded  (Alderman  Irwin), 
3394. 

Exports,  value,  etc.  (Alderman  Irwin), 
3388-9. 


Number  of  Trees  that  should  be  Planted  to  the 
Acre  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4298,  4301. 

Nurseries. 

See  Supply  of  young  trees  for  planting. 


0. 

Oak. 

Depreciation  due  to  Irish  railway  companies 
giving  up  use  of  oak  scantlings  for 
wagons  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2907. 

Quality  of  Irish  Oak — 

Best  was  equal  to  good  English,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  inferior  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1914. 


Organisation,  Lack  of,  in  Irish  timber  trade  (Q. 

Perry),  727,  751-7;  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1871-5. 

Absolutely  Lacking  (0-  R.  Jermyn),  4716. 

Chief  advantage  of  Continental  and  Canadian. 

over  Irish  Merchants  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3773-6 

Cartage,  etc.,  Trouble  and  expense  with  local 
timber  as  compared  with  foreign  timber 
(D.  Rea),  4094-7. 

Home  trade  should  be  organised  against  the 
foreign  (J.  Jones),  4737. 

Responsible  for  bad  timber  and  low  prices  (T.  W. 
Webber),  3539. 

Sleepers,  Supply  of  Irish  timber  for  (W.  O’Neill), 
3616-7,  3629,  3634-6. 

Standardisation  of  timber  needed  (J.  Nisbet), 
2613-5;  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4476-80. 

Supply  was  certain  after  a gale  but  at  no  other 
time  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4350. 

Original  Woods  and  Forests. 

Disappearance  of — Remains  (A.  C.-  Forbes),  12-16. 

Outlying  and  Small  Woods. 

Authority  to  take  over  and  manage  Woods — 

County  Councils,  see  that  title. 

Estates  Commissioners  holding  land  and 
Department  managing  it  through  tliedr 
agricultural  inspectors,  Question  of  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  160-1. 

Public  body,  either  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  some  central  authority  to  look 
after  plantations  proposed  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  794. 

Plantations  too  small  for  a.  central 
authority  to  take  up  were  not  likely 
to  be  profitable  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5255. 

Condition  such  that  the  only  possible  plan  of  re- 
novating was  bv  gradually  cutting  down 
and  replanting — Timber  itself  would  in 
many  cases  pay  expanses  of  clearing  and 
replanting  (A.  M‘Rae),  1190-6. 

Policy  of  leaving  scrub  lands,  etc.,  alone  for 
the  present,  and  of  planting  on  waste  land 
that  did  not  require  clearing,  Question  of 
(A.  M‘Rae),  1260-75,  1300-20. 

Difficulty  in  dealing  with  isolated  woods  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3378. 

Inferior  timber,  best  means  of  economically  using 
— Establishment  of  saw-mills,  disposal  of 
timber  at  Castlecomer  (A.  M'Rae),  1197- 
1216. 

Land  Act  of  1903,  Injurious  effect  of  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  59. 

Landlords  cutting  down  plantations,  see  Cutting 
down  timber — Land  Purchase  Acts. 

Preservation — Means  suggested,  etc. — 

Authority  to  manage  woods,  see  sub-heading 
Authority,  also  title  County  Councils. 

Desirable  to  pi-eseive  wcods  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5256-8,  5261-2. 

Local  supervision  desirable  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
805-7. 


Comparative  merits  of  home-grown  and 
foreign  oak — Scientific  methods  of  plant- 
ing needed  to  produce  convenient  sizes 
(J.  H.  Weale),  4004-6. 

Variation  according  to  soil  and  growth  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  1912-4. 

Reproduction  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  131;  (J. 
Nisbet),  2753-9. 

Scrub  Oak  Coppices,  disposal  of  wood  and  re- 
planting, question  of,  history  of  cop- 
pices, etc.  (J.  Nisbet),  2737-59. 

Natural  regeneration — Not  to  be  relied  on 
(J.  Nisbet),  2753-9. 

Uses  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2907-11;  (J.  Nisbet), 
2742,  2743-5. 

Office  of  Woops. 

See  Woods  and  Forests  and  Land  Revenues, 
Department  of. 

O’Neill,  Mr.  William  Purcell—  Chief  Engineer  to 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
Company. 

Evidence,  3569-696. 


Inducing  responsible  local  men  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  plantations  by  giving 
them  a small  subvention  and  an 
official  title,  proposed  (J.  L.  Pigot), 
795,  801-4. 

Plantation  to  go  wiith  the  holding,  but  owner 
to  gelt  permission  before  cutting  it  down, 
and  to  be  required  to  replant — Feasible 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  (J- 
L.  Pigot),  794-5,  797-8. 

Reserving  power  ito  Land  Commission  during 
continuance  of  annuity  period,  opinion 
in  favour  of  (J.  L.  Pigot),  796-7. 

Shelter  question — Holdings  might  be  grouped 
and  plantations  preserved  by  the  State  or 
some  public  body  (J.  L.  Pigot),  793. 

Value — Not  of  much  economic  value,  but  they 
should  be  preserved  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4240-1. 

Owners,  Planting  by  Private  Owners. 

Advantages  of  private  as  compared  with  Stat?- 
planting  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3091. 

Attitude  of  Owners — Willing  to  plant  given  farali 
ties,  cheap  loans,  etc.  (J.  Nisbet),  3118; 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1623. 
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Owners,  Planting  by  Private  Owners— continued. 

Bonus  proposed — 

Conditions  on  which  bonus  should  be  given — 
proportion  of  owners  willing  to  act  upon 
expert  advice  (Lord  Monteagle),  2342, 

Demesne  Woods,  scheme  for  replanting  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  115a,  c,  120,  141-53. 
Advantages  of  suggestion  (Lord-  Mont- 
eagle), 2299. 

Not  a sufficient  inducement  to  plant  (A.E. 
Moeran),  3094. 

Scheme  for  inducing  landowners  to  plant  sub- 
ject to  supervision  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (A.  M'Rae),  1234-5. 

Co-operation  of  landowners  in  a systematic  scheme 
of  afforestation  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  State — Advantages  of  a central  saw- 
mill, a general  nursery,  and  competent 
forestry  manager  (A.  M‘Rae),  1238, 
1240-54. 

Cutting  down  timber,  see  that  title— Land  Pur- 
chase Acts. 

■■Economic  result  of  private  ownership — About  the 
same  as  if  land  had  been  grazed,  count- 
ing iit  as  poor  grazing  land  (Lord  Dun- 
alley),  5118,  5121-1a. 

Increase  in  price  of  timber  would  give  a profit 
(Lord  Dunalley),  5153. 

Encouragement  of  owners  needed,  Importance  of 
“ revival  ” of  private  forestry  (J.  P. 
Pye),  1731 ; (A.  E.  Moeran),  3086-8,  3092- 
4,  3097. 

Inducements  to  plant,  proposed,  see  sub-head- 
ings Bonus  and  Inducements. 

Experimental  value  of  private  plantations  (Lord 
Monteagle),  2294,  2299-301. 

Foreign  countries — Proportion  of  private  and 
State-owned  woods  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3091. 

Inducement  to  landowners  who  had  sold  to  remain 
in  the  country  (Lord  Monteagle),  2316-7 : 
(A.  E.  Moeran),  3091. 

Inducements  to  Plant — 

Bonus,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  advice  of  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry  — Recommendation 
(Chairman),  138. 

Inspection  — Exemption  of  private-owned 
wood,  proposed  (G.  Evans),  3048. 

Loans,  see  Financial  Arrangements — Owners, 
Loans,  for. 

Prizes  to  be  given  by  Government  proposed 
(G.  Evans),  3031-41. 

State  aid  advocated  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2914. 

Land  Act,  Effect  of — Future  too  dubious  for 
owners  to  undertake  expense  of  planting 
except  in  case  of  demesne  (H.  C.  V. 
Stuart),  3410-3. 

Large  proprietors  were  continuing  to  plant — Wit- 
ness’s firm  had  planted  much  the  same 
acreage  for  several  years  (J.  Galvin),  887. 

Management  and  care  of  woods— 

Legislation  useless  — Foreign  Governments 
merely  forbade  clearing  (A.  Henry), 
4017-8. 

Planting  under  a proper  working  plan  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  not  one  planter  in 
a hundred  would  do  it  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
140. 

Smaller  owners  had  planted  little  or  nothing  for 
a number  of  yearn  (J.  Galvin),  887. 

State  and  large  landowners  the  only  agencies  by 
which,  forestry  could  be  developed  on  any- 
thing but  a limited  scale — Circumstances 
of  large  landowner  in  Ireland  had  altered 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  74. 

Tradition  of  forestry,  means  of  developing  (Lord 
Monteagle),'  2273-4,  2294,  2299,  2314-5, 
2322. 

Valuable  service  might  be  done  and  should  be 
encouraged,  but  State  action  was  needed 
for  a large  scheme  (J.  Nisbet),  2769-72, 
2790. 


Packing  Case  and  Boxmaxers. 

Convention  at  Catskill,  near.  Chicago  (G.  Perry), 
713-5. 


Packing  Cases. 

Woods  used  (G.  Perry), 


36,  687-9. 


Paper-making  Industry. 

Wood-pulp  for,  see  Wood-pulp. 

Parish  Committees  and  Planting. 

Opinion  that  not  mucli  would  be  done  by  Com- 
mittees in  the  West  of  Ireland  (J.  P. 
Pye),  1805-9. 

Peat. 

Existence  at  high  elevations  affecting  mountain 
area  available  for  planting  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  235,  p.  13,  238,  p.  15,  261-5. 

Peat  Bogs,  see  Bogs. 

Perry  & Co.,  Ltd. — Manufacturers  of  timber  ar- 
ticles, etc. 

Consumption  of  timber,  Articles  manufactured, 
etc.  (G.  Perry),  662  et  seq. 

Perry  Mr.  G. — Head  of  firm,  Geo.  Perry  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Evidence,  661-775. 

Pigot,  Mr.  J.  L. — Chief  of  Survey  and  Mapping 
Department,  Irish  Land  Commission. 

Evidence,  519-660,  776-859. 

Pitwood,  Growing  Timber  tor. 

Advantages  for  cultivating  pitwood  in  Ireland 
(J.  Nisbet),  2788. 

Age  at  which  wood  was  sold  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart), 
3471. 

Cost  of  felling,  freight,  los3  of  weight  and  bark 
in  transit,  etc.  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3472-3. 

French  and  Spanish  Competition  (G.  Evans), 
2960. 

Imports  of  timber  into  United  Kingdom  (J. 
Nisbet),  2788. 

Kind  of  wood  used  (J.  Nisbet),  2595,  2788  ; (H. 
C.  V.  Stuart),  3483. 

South  Wales  and  Lancashire  Collieries  (G. 
Evans),  2960-6. 

Price,  rise  in — Cardiff  and  Newport  (H.  C.  V. 
Stuart),  3471,  3473,  3482a,  3484. 

Profit  question — 

Demand  great,  but  price  too  low  to  give- 
profit  when  freight,  etc.,  was  paid 
(G.  Evans),  2960. 

Saw-mills  put  up  on  the  spot  the  only 
way  to  make  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 
pay  (G.  Evans),  2967-73. 

Mistake  to  plant  nothing  but  larch,  Scotch 
fir  and  spruce,  as  was  done  in  Cavan 
(J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896,  2912-3,  2957-60. 

Not  very  profitable  (T.  W.  Webber),  3541a. 

Value  of  Export,  Annual  Value  (J.  H.  Newn- 
ham),  2074. 

Planting. 

County  Schemes,  planting  under  (J.  Galvin), 
889  et  seq. 

Demand  for  trees,  not  much  variation  from  year 
to  year  (J.  Galvin),  887. 

Desire  to  plant  had  always  existed,  but  recently 
fresh  interest  had  been  aroused  (J.  Gal- 
vin), 952-3. 

Extension  of — 

Comparison  between  economic  conditions  in 
1841  and  1907  which  rendered  extension 
of  woods  more  difficult  at  the  present 
time  (A.  C.  Forbes),  55-6,  59. 

Counties  where  planting  might  be  extended 
(A.  C.  Forbes).  53-4. 

Extent  to  which  planting  was  being  done  at 
present — 

Acreage  planted  annually  in  Ireland,  esti- 
mates based  on  an  average  of  ten  million 
trees  planted  (W.  R.  Fisher),  1022-6. 

Antrim — Mr.  St.  C.  M.  Dobb’s  Operations 
(St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1474-8. 

Farmers  planting — Effect  of  witness’s 
example  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1618-21. 

Baronscourt  (R.  Bell),  3903,  3939. 
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Planting — continued -• 

Extent  .to  Which  planting  was  being  done  at  pi-e- 

. sent — continued 

Castlecomer,  Plantations  on  Mr.  Prior 
Wandesforde’s  Estate  (A.  M‘Rae),  1286- 
91. 

Dunalley’s,  Lord,-  Woods  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5154-6. 

Kildare  Co. — Extent  .of  replanting,  Amount 
required  to  keep  pace  with  felling 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2383-93,  2406-8. 

Trees  distributed  by  County  Council  no 
substitute  for  woods  being  felled  (S. 
J.  Brown),  2398-402. 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  Plantations;  Acreage  of 
new  plantations  (Lord  Jfonteagle),  2249, 
2335. 

No  falling  off  as  compared-  with  past  20 
years  (J.  Galvin),'.  885-6. 

Number  of  trees  planted,  see  that  sub-head- 
ing. . 

Fruit  trees,  replanting -with— Case  in  Tipperary 
(Lord  Dunalley),  5267-9. 

Methods  of  planting— 

Notching  .and  .Pitting  (C.  Dawson),  2083. 

Seed,  planting  with — Cheaper  and  better,  In- 
stances in  Belgium  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5506. 

Neglect  to  replant  woods  cut  down,  etc.  (G. 
Evans),  2974-9,  3003-4. 

Antrim  district  (D.  Rea),  4112-4. 

Armagh — Land  lying  waste,  etc.  (T.  S.  Ed- 
wards), 4878  et  seq. 

Ballina  district — Felled  wood,  lands  left 
practically  waste  (I.  Beckett),  4819-22. 

Dromana  Estate  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3410-4, 
3436. 

Limerick  (J.  Shannon),  5302-3. 

Mayo  (I.  Beckett),  4766-7. 

Moate  (P.  Flanagan),  5439. 

No  hard  woods  being  replanted  (O.  R. 
Jermyn),  4662. 

Railway  Companies,  no  organised  attempt 
by  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3627. 

Scotland,  need  in  (J.  Jones),  4601-4. 

Tipperary  (Lord  Dunalley),  5271. 

Number  of  trees  planted — 

Contract  work  done  by  Witness’s  firm  (J. 
Galvin),  1009-10. 

County  Committees — Number  annually 
planted  in  each  county  (J.  Galvin),  889- 
900,  983. 

Forest  trees,  Mr.  Galvin’s  firm  had  sent  out 
two  millions  (J.  Galvin),  986-8,  993-93a. 

Imports — Large  number  of  forest  trees  im- 
ported from  England,  Scotland  and 
Germany  (J.  Galvin),  1003-6,  1011. 

Total  Number — Ten  millions,  not  a great 
number,  number  to  the  acre  (J.  Galvin), 
1012-3;  (Fisher),  1024-6. 

Owners  and  Small  Holders,  planting  by,  see  titles' 
Owners  and  Small  Holders. 

Planting  in  early  part  and  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, Effect  of — Economic  condition  of 
Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  55-6. 

Railways — Present  system  discouraged  planting, 
excessive  rates,  etc.  (J.  Galvin),  946-7, 
1030-2;  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1623;  (C. 
J.  Dunn),  4391-3. 

System  to  be  followed — 

German  High  Wood  system — Description  of 
System  (T.  W.  Webber),  3539-40,  3546. 

Principles  arid  facte,  distinction  between 
needed  (A.  Henry),  4076. 

Tenants,  position  of,  Assistance-  in  planting  pro- 
posed, etc.  (A.  C.  Forbes),  26,  71 ; (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1622. 

See  also  titles  Employment  afforded  ; Labour 
required  ; Profit  ; Size  of  Planta- 
tions, etc. 

Poplar. 

Profit — 

French  poplar  woods,  profits  made  from  (W. 
R.  Fisher),  5505. 

Paying  timber  (J.  Jones),  4596. 

Quality,  Effect  of  conditions  of  growth,  soil,  etc. 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  2023-4;  (I.  Beckett), 
4844-7. 

Supply  of  poplar  at  Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4847-8. 

Uses  (G.  Perry),  686,  688-9 ; (G.  Evans),  3057 : 
(W.  P.  O'Neill),  3656-8;  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4435-8;  (.T.  Jones),  4597-8. 


boxes,  suitability  for  (J.  Jones), 
4599-600 ; (I.  Beckett),  4792-6. 
Aspen  would  be  suitable,  but  not  the 
black  poplar  (J.  Shannon),  5347-9. 
Irish  Poplar  could  not  compete  with 
French  poplar  (G.  Perry),  766-8. 

Egg  cases,  suitability  for  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2015,  2020-5. 

Wood-pulp  (T.  Webber),  3541a;  (W.  Delap), 
3763,  3768-9,  3798-9. 

Price  of  Timber. 

Comparison  of  prices  for  home-grown  and  foreign 
timber  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3115. 

Canadian  and  Irish  Silver  Fir  (G.  Perry), 
680-2. 

Depression  in  price  of  woodlands  due  to  seller 
being  able  to  find  a purchaser  only  for 
marketable  timber  as  it  stood  apart  from 
immature  growth,  fencing,  etc.  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  776. 

Existing  price  good  (J.  Galvin),  873,  877. 

Foreign  timber,  Price  increasing  (Councillor 
Squire),  5376. 

Increase  likely  to  continue  (J.  Shannon), 
5304,  5307. 

Not  a very  serious  matter,  substitutes  would 
be  found,  and  if  tillage  paid  better,  it 
was  wiser  to  till  (W.  Henderson),  5004- 
13. 

Rise  in  price,  decrease  in  supply,  and  de- 
terioration in  quality  (J.  Jones),  4611- 
20 ; (W.  Henderson),  5002-3,  5011-2, 
5073-6. 

Smallness  of  advance  in  price  in  relation  to 
decreasing  supplies  of  foreign  timber — 
Explanation  (J.  H.  Weale),  3965-6. 

Higher  in  Britain  than  elsewhere — English  mar- 
ket fixed  market  for  whole  world  for  tim- 
ber (W.  R.  Fisher),  5508,  5511. 

Highest  where  there  was  most  native  wood  (W. 
P.  O’Neill),  3602,  3686-7. 

Increase  (G.  Perry),  702-5,  716. 

Future  prospects — Timber  would  increase  in 
value  (J.  Nisbet),  2765-6,  2787-9 ; (J.  H. 
Weale),  3989-90;  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4157. 

Statistics  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5508. 

See  also  sub-headings  Irish  Timber  and 
Foreign  Timber. 

Irish  timber,  prices  paid  for — 

Absurdly  inadequate  prices  obtaining  in  Ire- 
land (W.  R.  Fisher),  5513-4. 

Advance  in  price  of  home  timber  in  last  10 
years  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4397. 

Ballina — Better  price  given  than  when  woods 
were  sold  wholesale  (I.  Beckett),  4780-2. 

Baronscourt  (R.  Bell),  3953. 

Comparison  with  prices  for  foreign  timber, 
see  sub-heading  Comparison. 

Dunallev’s,  Lord,  woods  (Lord  Dunallev), 
513i,  5135-41,  5166-75. 

Killmallock  district,  larch  wcod  in  (G. 
Evans),  2979-81. 

Nothing  practically — Vendor  obliged  to  take 
what  he  could  get  (G.  Perry),  692. 

Youghal  woods  on  Ponsonby  Estate  (G. 
Evans).  2953-4. 

Lower  than  a few  Years  ago  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1860. 

Sawn  timber,  price  per  foot  (G.  Perry),  725. 

Standing  trees,  price  per  cubic  foot,  etc.  (G. 
Perry),  724. 

State  as  a buyer,  conditions  for  purchasing  wood- 
lands would  not  be  so  favourable  as  at 
present  (J.  L.  Pigot),  776. 

Private  Owners. 

See  Owners  ; also  Small  Holders,  planting  by. 

Productiveness  of  Woods. 

Dunalley’s,  Lord,  plantations  (Lord  Dunalley), 
'5157-64,  5175-7. 

Profit. 

Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland  and  Leeds 
Corporation — Reports  handed  in  (C. 
Dawson),  2086. 

Argyllshire  plantations  of  Woods  and  Forests  De- 
partment (E.  S.  Howard),  3299,  3319-22. 

Baronscourt  plantations,  results  obtained  (R. 
Bell).  3954-8. 


DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  FORESTRY. 

Poplar — continued. 

Uses — continued. 

Butter 
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Profit — continu  ed. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  Artificial  forest  bordering  on  (A. 
Henry),  4046. 

-Conditions  required  to  make  Forestry  profitable — 

Commercial  methods  neglected  in  Ireland, 
greater  individual  energy  in  industries 
required  (G.  Perry),  773-4. 

Commercial  purposes,  scientific  and  syste- 
matic management  for,  would  give  more 
profit  than  the  ordinary  private  manage- 
ment for  sport,  etc.  (Lord  Dunalley), 
5244-6. 

Continuity  of  management  (H.  C.  V. 
Stuart),  3413-4. 

Regular  system  of  cropping,  etc.,  necessary 
(R.  Bell),  3954-8. 

Water  carriage,  easy  access  to  (H.  C.  V. 
Stuart),  3471. 

. Congested  Districts  Board’s  experience  (H. 
Doran),  2167-8. 

Cost  of  planting  and  price  of  land  which  would 
allow  of  a profit  (Lord  Dunalley),  5243. 

Different  classes  of  timber,  yields  of,  on  the  Con- 
tinent (W.  R.  Fisher),  5505-10. 

Difficulty  was  only  at  the  beginning  (W.  H. 
Mills),  5628.  • 

Existing  woods — 

Even  existing  woods  could  be  made  to  pay — 
Instances  in  point  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  Experience  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle),  2270,  2341. 

Prices  fetched  no  criterion,  system  hitherto 
too  haphazard  to  base  calculations  on 
(J.  Nisbet),  2694-5. 

Proportion  worked  for  profit  in  south-eastern 
counties  (J.  Nisbet),  2593. 

Value,  of  standing  timber — Loughtown  Wood 
(S.  J.  Brown),  2469. 

Forestry  a good  investment  for  a nation  (W.  J. 
Delap),  3707 ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4155-7. 

Instances  from  Witness’s  private  experience 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4160. 

No  industrial  resource  in  the  country  more 
caoable  of  immediate  and  profitable  de- 
velopment than  replanting  (C.  Dawson), 
2084. 
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Peofit — continued. 

Period  which  must  elapse  before  plantations  be- 
gan to  yield — 

Consideration  rendered  prominent  by  existing 
insecurity  pf  tenure  in  Ireland  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  115. 

Long  period  in  all  cases— Industries  could, 
not  be  created  till  supply  was  ready  (J. 
Nisbet),  2781-5. 

Thirty  years  (A.  C.  Forbes),  116-8. 

■ Twelve  years  if  favourably  situated  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1347. 

Price,  Probable  increase  of,  see  Price. 

Private  Ownership,  Economic  result  of  (Lord 
Dunalley),  5118,  5121-Ia. 

Size  of  plantations,  effect  of,  see  Size  of  Planta- 

Statistics  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  a period 
of  35  years  on  1.000  acres  (W.  G.  Mit- 
chell), 1368-77. 

( For  particular  trees,  .see  their  names.) 

Proportion  of.  Woodland  to  .Total  Area. 

Adequate  proportion,  Definition  of — Amount  of 
shortage  in  Ireland  (A.  C.  Forbes),  74. 

Protection  of  Woods,  see  Care  of  Woods. 

Public  Companies. 

Loans  by  Board  of  Works  for  forestry  pur- 
poses under  Land  Act  of  1881,  see  Financial 
Arrangements — Loans. 

Purchase  of  Timber,  Method  of. 

Timber  mostly  bought  in  the  lot,  all  trees  cut 
whether  mature  or  not — 

Armagh  Saw  Mills  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4948-51. 
Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4773-6. 

Woods  not  cleared — Moate  saw  mills  (P.  Flana- 
gan), 5447-8. 

Pye,  Prof.  J.  P. 

Evidence,  1711-827. 


Foreign  Countries  and  India,  Profits  made  in  (C. 
Dawson).  2084.  2086;  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3539,  3541,  3560-2. 

Freight,  carriage,  and  labour  reducing  profit — 
Instances  (W.  Henderson),  5039-45. 
5053-9 

Local  Industries,  Case  for  (W.  Henderson), 
5061-3. 

■Gales  such  as  that  of  1903,  Damage  done  by, 
could  not  be  guarded  against  (Lord  Dun- 
alley, Chairman),  5246. 

Garryduff  plantation.  Prices  obtained,  etc.  (J. 
Nisbet),  2620,  2626-30. 

Indirect  results  of  afforestation  in  the  shape  of 
industries  should  be  taken  into  account 
(Councillor  Squire),  5373,  5375,  5386-93. 

Leinster  Estate,  Sales  of  timber  on  (Lord  F.  Fitz- 
gerald), 4373-3a. 

Not  profitable — 

Doubtful  if  it  would  pay  to  plant  even  land 
unsuitable  for  anything  else  (Councillor 
Squire),  5402-4. 

Planting  not  worth  while  except  for  shelter 
and  ornament  (W.  Henderson),  5080 
et  seq. 

North  of  Ireland  only  referred  to  (W. 
Henderson),  5086, '5091,  5102. 

Planting  would  never  pay  where  other  crops 
could  be  raised  or  where  grazing  was 
fairly  good  (Councillor  Squire),  5372, 

- ( 5381-2. 

Good  tillage  far  more  profitable  than 
timber  (W.  Henderson),  4991-3,  5107. 

Poor  land — Grazing  would  always  pay  better. 
Instances  (W.  Henderson),  4995  et 
seq. 

Instances  given  were  bad  cases,  not  typi- 
cal ones  (W.  Henderson),  5050-2, 
5110-1. 

North  of  Ireland  only  referred  to  (W. 
Henderson),  5086,'  5091 , 5102. 


ft- 


Quality  of  Timber. 

Comparative  merits  of  home-grown  and  imported 
timber  (D.  Rea),  4136-9. 

English  Standard,  Question  of  bringing  Irish 
supplies  up  to — too  low  an  estimate  of 
requirements,  comparison  with  foreign 
countries  (J.  Galvin),  947-9,  950. 

Foreign  timber — 

Quality  deteriorating  (W.  Henderson),  5077- 
9 ; (J.  Shannon),  5305-6. 

Used  in  preference  to  Irish  because  it  was 
found  more  profitable  to  do  so  (J.  H. 
Weale),  3999-4006. 

Irish  timber  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1912. 

Best  Irish  grown,  equal  to  or  better  than 
any  other  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1870,  1884. 

Better  than  foreign  timber — no  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  larch  except  pitch  pine  (W.  G. 
Mitchell),  1398-1400,  1405-9. 

Butter  boxes  and  casks — Irish  grown  poplar 
and  beech  could  not  compete  with  foreign 
timber  (G.  Perry),  766-73. 

Conditions  of  growth,  soil,  etc.,  Effect  of  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  2049  : (Lord  Monteagle), 
2279,  2283-5. 

Equal  to  any  in  the  world  (J.  H.  Fletcher) 
2914  ; (G.  Evans),  2981-5  ; (T.  W.  Web- 
ber), 3564-6 ; (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3590 ; 
(C.  J.  Dunn),  4431,  4433-4;  (J.  Jones), 
4719,  4730,  4739-41. 

Equal  to^ritish  wood  (J.  Nisbet),  2601-3, 

Price  of  home-grown  compared  with 
foreign  timber  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3115. 

Fair — Scotch  larch  superior  to  Irish,  slower 
grown,  etc.  (J.  Jones),  4565-70. 

Good  at  Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4815. 

Hedgerow  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1479. 

Monteagle’s,  Lord,  Wood  (Lord  Monteagle), 
2346-55.  * 
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Quality  of  Timber,  etc. — continued. 

Irish  Timber — continued. 

Prejudice  against  Irish  timber  due  to  lack 
.of  proper  grading  and  organisation  (G. 
Evans),  2985-95. 

■Soft  woods  (J.  H.  Weale),  4010-2. 

Varied — Pretty  good  on  the  whole  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1831,  1870-1. 

(For  particular  kinds  of  timber,  see  their  names.) 
Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in  Ireland. 

Account — No  separate  account  of  money  derived 
from  Irish  quit  rents  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3191,  3210,  3248-52. 

Redemption  being  complete,  money  would  dis- 
appear as  an  Irish  account  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3253-4a,  3358-60. 

Amount  of  rents  obtained  from  Ireland  (J.  Scott- 
Kerr),  1642;  (C.  Dawson),  2084;  (W. 
Field),  2090-1 ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4234-5. 
Amounts  received  prior  to  1864,  return  to  be 
furnished  (J.  H.  Scaife),  3257. 

Average  annual  amount  including  direct  pay- 
ments and  interest  on  investments  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3353-4,  3357. 

Comparison  with  proportion  contributed  by 
Ireland  to  general  Imperial  services,  etc., 
and  local  expenditure  in  Ireland  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3148-55. 

Full  sum  received  for  redemption  of,  for  all 
years  since  1864  given  in  the  returns 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3255. 

Income  from  investment  of  Irish  rents — 
Impossible  to  discover,  No  separate 
account  kept  (E.  S.  Howard),  3248- 
52. 

Some  of  the  Interest  on  goes  in  development 
of  Estates,  and  some  to  the  relief  of  the 
general  taxation  (E.  S.  Howard),  3163. 
Sum  which  would  become  available  for  invest- 
ment during  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  (E. 
S.  Howard),  3204-8. 

Total  amount  obtained  from  1864-1905  (E.  S. 

Howard),  3147-8,  3159,  3174-9,  3242-4. 
Original  annual  amount  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3211. 

Application  of  rents  by  Commissioners  of  H.M. 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 
Financially  the  place  of  investment  made  no 
difference  (E.  S.  Howard),  3361-4. 

Irish  Forestry  purposes,  Application  to,  see 
that  sub-heading. 

No  direct  expenditure  in  Ii'eland  (W.  Field), 
2093  ; (E.  S.  Howard),  3222-5,  3333, 
3355-1,  3355-60. 

Explanation — Department  had  no  land 
in  Ireland,  aqid  no  properties 
were  brought  before  witness,  and 
there  was  an  impression  that  Ire- 
land was  not  an  easy  country  to 
deal  with  (E.  S.  Howard),  3334- 
9,  3345-6. 

Irish  Forestry  Society  would  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Howard,  but  they 
found  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  the  proper  authority 
to  approach  IE.  S.  Howard), 
3347. 

Injustice  to  Ireland — Allegation  that  Ire- 
land got  nothing  back  in  return 
for  quit  rents  a mistake  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3152,  3158. 

Neglect  of  Ireland  as  compared  with  Scot- 
land— Two  countries  about  on  a level 
— Avondale  might  be  set  off  against 
Inverliever  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4226. 
Taxation,  relief  of — Whole  income  derivable 
from  Crown  lands  went  in  relief  of  gene- 
ral taxation  j of  which  Ireland  got  a share 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3121,  3143-7,  3163-4. 
Upkeep  of  woods  and  parks  in  England 
money  spent  on  (C.  Dawson),  2086 ; (W. 
Field),  2092. 

Date  when  quit  rents  were  begun  in  Ireland  (J. 
H.  Scaife),  3257. 

Irish  Forestry  purposes,  Application  to,  proposed 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  652,  832. 

Bulk  of  money  was  applicable  to  forestry  pur- 
poses in  Ireland  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1642. 


Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in  Ireland — continued _ 

. Irish  Forestry  purposes,  Application  to— con. 
Estates  Commissioners,  Woods  and  Waste- 
Lands  acquired  by — Witness  prepared  to- 
consider  taking  over  of  such  properties- 
on  their  merits  (E.  S.  Howard),  3377-80.. 
Extent  of  investments  in  Ireland  from  1864- 
to  1905,  proportion  of  total  amount  off 
quit  rents  received  from  Ireland  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3159-63,  3168-80. 

Inquiries  as  to  woods  or  forests  suitable  fore 
purehase  in  Ireland — Private  inquiries-, 
had  been  made,  no  official  ones,  etc.  (E.. 
S.  Howard),  3228-32. 

Interest  on  State  Loan  for  Afforestation  to- 
be  paid  from  Rents,  proposed  (St.  C.  M„ 
Dobbs),  1517-23. 

Justice  required  that  rents  should  be  in- 
vested in  Ireland  (C.  Dawson),  2084 ; (W. 
Field),  2088-90. 

Management  of  Woods  in  Ireland— Question-, 
whether  woods  purchased  by  Commis- 
sioners could  form  part  of  a general' 
scheme  in  Ireland  (E.  S.  Howard),  3233-6- 
Nothing  to  preclude  investment  in  Ireland — 
pure  question  of  merits  of  oase  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3167-8,  3196,  3228. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Investment  in  Ireland; 
(Lord  Dunalley),  5250-1 ; (Councillor- 
Squire),  6405. 

Principle  had  been  urged,  and  to  some  extent, 
recognised,  in  case  of  Scotland  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4230-3,  4236-7. 

Parliament,  Question  had  been  repeatedly 
raised  in,  by  Irish  Members — Wit- 
ness had  no  power  to  hand  ov;r  quit, 
rents  to  an  Irish  Authority,  but  he- 
could  and  would  consider  purchase  of' 
any  particular  property  (E.  S.- 

Howard),  3347-9. 

Question  in  Parliament  (W.  Field),  2088- 
90;  (Castletown),  3158a. 

Resolutions  passed  by  Council  <*f  Agricultare- 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  Forestry — - 
Incorrect  description  of  situation  (E.  S.. 
Howard),  3147. 

Rate  of  redemption  under  Land  Purchase  Art- 
— Entire  quit  rents  would  be  redeemed  in- 
ten  or  fifteen  parts  (E.  S.  Howard),. 
3204-7. 

R. 

Rabbit  Question  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1364  ; (Lord 
Monteagle),  2356-7 ; (J.  Nisbet),  2832- 
4;  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2896. 

Brackney  Wood  (S.  J.  Brown),  2500. 

T-oughtown  Wood  (S.  J.  Brown),  2469. 

Natural  Regeneration  and  the  rabbit  question 
(W.  G.  Mitchell),  1428-9,  1452. 

West  of  Ireland — 

Full  powers  to  deal  with  game  needed  (J.  P. 
Pye),  1825-7. 

Galway,  Plantations  ruined  by  rabbits  (W.. 
J.  Delap),  3788. 

Railway  Rates  and  Facilities.  • 

Adjustment  needed  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3115-6. 
Alesbury  Brothers  had  the  advantage  of  com- 
petitive rates  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1840-1. 
Cheap  rates  inland  and  facilities  needed  (0.  R- 
Jermvn),  4683-5. 

English  rates,  favourable  comparison  with  (0. 
R.  Jermyn),  4689. 

Excessive  Rates  (J.  Galvin),  946-7,  1030-2  ; (St.. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1623 ; (W.  Henderson), 
5060. 

Facilities  poor — Trade  hampered  by  lack  of 
facilities — Athlone  (O.  R.  Jermyn),  4632- 
4,  4683-9,  4713-5. 

Fair  Rates,  but  rather  hard  on  manufactured 
articles — Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4813-4a. 
Foreign  Timber,  preference  given  to  (A.  E. 
Moeran),  3116-7. 

Lengths  of  timber,  difficulty  in  sending  long 
lengths  (G.  Evans),  2988-90. 

Shipping,  not  railway  companies  difficulty 
arising  with  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3691-5. 
Loading  dime  by  men,  Crane  not  often  to  be  got 
at  Killeshandra  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2925-6- 
Manufactured  articles,  higher  rates  charged  (W. 
Henderson),  5061-3. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Fair  Rates. 
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Railway  Rates  and  Facilities— continued. 

Producer  suffered,  not  the  timber  merchant  in 
4391  3*  home'Er°wn  ti,nber  (c-  J-  Dunn), 

Rates  not  unreasonable — 

Athlone  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4632,  4685,  4688 
Cork  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4387-93. 

Reund  timber,  preference  given  to  (0.  R.  Jer- 
myn),  4635-7 ; ( W.  Henderson),  4978-80. 
Garstiu  Bobbin  Works,  reason  for  removal 
from  Ireland  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4959-61. 

•Sea-Carriage,  Comparison  with  (I.  Beckett! 
4803-4;  (W.  Henderson),  5063-72. 
Distance  from  export  market  not  considered 
(W.  Henderson),  5065-72. 

Wagons  for  round  timber,  difficulty  in  obtaining 
wagons  at  Killeshandra  (J.  H.  Flet° 
cher),  2924,  2929-30. 

■Railway  Sleepers. 


Hard  and  soft  woods  compared— Present  sys- 
tem the  cheaper  and  the  hard  wood 
sleeper  was  almost  as  bad  to  travel  over 
as  stone  or  iron  (W.  H.  Mills),  5604-8. 

Stage  at  which  a creosoted  sleeper  was  too 
thin  to  be  trusted,  subsequent  life  as  a 
fencing  post  (W.  H.  Mills),  5601-2. 

American  Supply,  Failure  of— American  Rail- 
way Companies  now  planting  for  tliem- 
selves  (W.  H.  Mills),  5582,  5595,  5618-9. 

•Cost' per  sleeper  as  timber — Irish-grown  sleepers 
cheaper  than  Baltic  sleepers  (W.  P 
O’Neill),  3607-11,  3619-23,  3633. 

Cubic  content  of  a sleeper  (W.  H.  Mills),  5598. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland). 

Beech  Sleepers  never  offered  to  Co.  (W.  H. 
Mills),  5594. 

Consumption  per  annum  (W.  H.  Mills) 
5580,  5599. 

Acreage  of  forest  required  to  supply  the 
Company  (Fisher),  5602-3. 

Creosoting  (W.  H.  Mills),  5590-3. 

Cost  of  plant  (W.  H.  Mills),  5600. 

Foreign  Timber  used — Tenders  received  only 
from  America  and  the  Baltic  up  to  the 
present  (W.  H.  Mills),  5581-2. 

Irish-grown  timber— All  taken  that  was 
offered,  amount  offered  (W.  H. 
Mills),  5583,  5585,  5615. 

Equally  suitable  with  foreign  timber  (W. 
H.  Mills),  5586. 

Explanation  of  small  quantity  offered 
(W.  H.  Mills),  5584-5,  5587-9. 

Irish-grown  timber — 

Kinds  of  wood  used  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1998. 

Market  for — Market  likely  to  increase  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  1968-71. 

Midland  and  Southern,  Irish  timber  used 
for  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3573-5,  3582- 
91,  3618-23,  3631;  (P.  Flanagan). 
5500-4. 

Deterioration  of  foreign  timber — Deple- 
tion of  woods,  both  in  America  and 
the  Continent  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3583-6. 

Localities  from  which  Irish  timber  was 
obtained,  Nature  of  Soil,  etc.  (W.  P. 
O’Neill),  3624-6,  3654. 

Period  during  which  all  Irish  timber 
had  been  used  (W.  P.  O'Neill),  3574, 
3614. 

Replanting — No  organised  attempt  (W. 
P.  O’Neill),  3627. 

No  reason  why  timber  should  not  be  grown 
in  Ireland  (W.  H.  Mills),  5616. 

Opening  for — Planting  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  Railwav  Companies  and 
travellers  (W.  H.  Mills),  5621-5,  5628. 

Supply  ample,  but  trade  was  greatly  in  need 
of  organisation  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3616-7,  3629,  3634-6. 

Importance  of  keeping  up  supply  (W. 
P.  O’Neill),  3630-3. 

Kinds  pf  timber  used,  relative  merits  and  cost 
(W.  P.  O’Neill),  3577-81,  3612-3,  3650-2, 
3656-60. 

Beech — Best  and  longest  lived  sleeper  if 
properly  preserved,  Methods  of  pre- 
serving, cost,  etc.  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3577-9,  3597-603,  3613. 


Railway  Sleepers — continued. 

Kind  of  timber  used,  etc. — continued. 

Beech,  etc. — continued. 

France,  Use  of  - beech  sleepers  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  76-7. 

Size  of  timber,  Cost  increased  by  diffi- 
culty of  handling— Beech  should  be 
scientifically  grown  so  as  to  produce 
trees  of  right  girth  at  earlier  age 
(W.  P.  O’Neill),  3604-5,  3638-42, 
3661-9. 

Hard  wood,  objection  to  (W.  H.  Mills). 
5606-8. 

Midland  sleepers,  Timbers  used  for  (P. 
Flanagan),  5433-6. 

Number  used — 

Number  used  in  Ireland  per  annum  (W.  P. 

O’Neill),  3571-3,  3606. 

Total  number  used  in  Ireland  (IV.  H.  Mills), 
5626-7.  h 

Acreage  of  forest  required  to  supply  tim- 
ber (W.  H.  Mills),  5628. 

Railway  Companies  growing  timber  for  them- 
selves, Question  of — Irish  companies 
would  have  to  buy  land,  whereas  the 
American  companies  had  the  land  (W. 
H.  Mills),  5620. 

, Scarcity  of  timber,  steps  taken  to  meet— Use  of 
concrete  sleepers  in  America,  Care  taken 
to  prolong  life  of  wooden  sleepers,  etc. 
(W.  P.  O’Neill),  3647-8. 

Scotland,  Irish  sleepers  exported  to,  Price  ob- 
tained, etc.  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3652-5, 
3670-85. 

Size  of  Sleeper— Seasoned  size  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3644-6. 

Timber  the.  best  material— No  satisfactory  substi- 
tute found  so  far  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3647, 
3649;  (W.  H.  Mills),  5597. 

Rate  at  which  Afforestation  should  be  carried  on 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  808 ; (J.  Nisbet),  2822-4. 


Rating  of  Plantations. 

Existing  system  discouraged  planting — Plantar 
tion  rated  on  value  of  land  for  Agricul- 
tural purposes,  rated  inversely  on  value 
of  timber  (J.  L.  Pigot),  631-31 

Freedom  of  planted  land  from  rates  and  taxes 
for  15  or  20  years  proposed  (St.  C.  M. 
Dobbs),  1538-9. 

No  increase  for  30  years  on  waste  lands  planted, 
no  tax  on  reclaimed  lands  for  same 
period  proposed  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649. 

Reduction  during  non-productive  period  proposed 
(G.  Evans),  3045-6,  3048. 

Reduction  of  rates  proposed  as  an  inducement  to 
farmers  to  plant  (P.  Flanagan),  5470-2. 

Rea,  Mr.  David — Manufacturer  of  Brush  Stocks,  etc., 
in  Antrim. 

Evidence,  4083-149. 

Reclamation. 

Preliminary  step  to  planting  (J.  P.  Pye),  1732. 

Spade  labour  the  best  method  for  the  West  of 
Ireland  (J.  P.  Pye), ' 1732. 

Reduction  and  Depreciation  of  Timber. 

Cutting  down  timber,  see  that  title. 

Small-  but  not  unimportant  source  of  National 
wealth  would  cease  to  exist  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  115c,  125-7. 

Reservation  of  Timber. 

Application  to  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunc- 
tion the  only  method  at  present — Slow- 
ness, etc.  (J.  L.  Pigot),  621. 

Arrangements  by  landlords  to  safeguard  planting 
(J.  L.  Pigot),  620. 

Land  Purchase  system,  No  power  to  reserve  tim- 
ber without  reserving  land  as  well — Sug- 
gested methods  of  reserving  timber  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  610-7. 

Refusal  of  agreement  providing  for  reservation 
of  timber  (J.  L.  Pigot),  607-9. 

Riddell  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  Bobbin  Manufacturers, 
of  Belfast  (Councillor  Squire),  5351-61. 
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Roadsidbs. 

Planting  with  Trees  by  County  Councils  pro- 
posed (A.  C.  Forbes),  115c,  183-4. 

Rotation,  Period  of. 

Low  rotation — Disproportionately  large  area  that 
would  have  to  remain  fallow  in  order  to 
prevent  pine-weevil  from  becoming  a 
scourge  (J.  Nisbet),  3118. 

Rural  District  Councils. 

Trustees  under  Section  4 of  Act  of  1903,  see 
Trustees. 


Hazel  scrub,  slopes  covered  with — If  fences  were 
there  already;  it  would  pay  to  plant  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  22-5. 

Seaboard,  Suitability  for  Planting. 

Entirely  suitable  if  trees  had  shelter— Instance 
in  the  forests  bordering  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay beyond  Bordeaux  (A.  Henry),  4046-7. 

Futile  to  plant  where  storms  could  get  at  the 
trees— Salt  blighted  all  new  growth  (W. 
J.  Delap),  3811-2. 

Harris  plantations,  Success  of  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4189-92. 

Refer  also  to  title  Altitude  and  Exposure. 


s. 

Sallies  (J.  Jones),  4589 a-90. 

See  Willows. 

Saw  Mills. 

Establishment  of,  proposed. 

Co-operation  among  owners  suggested  (A. 
MRae),  1238-9. 

Existing  inferior  timber,  disposal  of — Value 
would  be  enhanced  if  it  were  put  through 
some  process  (A.  MRae),  1197-1205.  ’ 

Primitive  nature  of  Irish  saw  mills  (G.  Perry), 
672. 

Scaife,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Evidence,  3127,  3257. 

Scenery. 

See  ^Esthetic  Value  of  Trees. 

Schlich,  Dr. 

Estimate  of  amount  of  land  available  for  plant- 
ing in  Ireland  (J.  Nisbet),  2695-6. 


Scotch  Fir. 

Local  requirements,  Use  for  (J.  H.  Fletcher), 
2896. 

Prejudice  against  home-grown  spruce  and  Scotch 
fir  (J.  Jones),  4721-33. 

Due  to  lack  of  seasoning  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
1998-2002. 

Preparation  of  wood — Home  timber  suffered  for 
lack  of  seasoning  (J.  Jones),  4735. 

Price  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1999. 

Price  in  Cardiff  (G.  Evans),  2959. 

Reproduction  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  123. 

Uses  and  qualities  (J.  H.  Newnham),  '998,  2002. 


Best  woodcutters  and  sawyers  in  the  world  (G. 
Perry),  748. 


Import  of  Irish  timber,  see  Exports  and  Imports. 
Larch  Disease  in,  see  Larch  Disease. 

Planting  in — Regular  and  increasing  amount 
done  (W.  H.  Mills),  5628. 

Purchase  of  Inverlever  by  Woods  and  Forests 
Commissioners. 

Experiment  carried  out  in  Argyllshire — 

Details  of  cost,  etc.  (E.  S.  Howard), 
■f  3297-9,  3312-22,  3365-76 ; (R. 

M.  Ferguson),  4209-10. 
Considerations  determining  investment, 
Extent  to  which  question  of  public 
policy  was  considered  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3187,  3323-32,  3340-4. 
Similar  course  not  suited  to  Ireland  (J. 
Scott-Kerr),  1646. 

Supply  of  timber — 

Extent  of  replanting  (J.  Jones),  4555-6, 
4561-2. 

Need  for  Re-planting  (J.  Jones),  4601-4. 

Scott-Kerr,  Mr.  J. — Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Forestry  Society. 

Evidence,  1640-710. 


Select  Committee  on  Industries  (1885). 

Suitability  of  Ireland  for  afforestation,  Evidence- 
in  regard  to  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Shannon,  Mr.  John. — Representing  Mr.  M‘Mahonr 
Manufacturer  of  Timber  at  Limerick. 
Evidence,  5272-349. 

Shelter  Belts. 

Need  for — Importance  of  shelter  in  Ireland  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1481,  1580-1 ; (J.  Nisbet),. 
2712,  2717-8. 

Encouragement  to  farmers  to  plant  proposed 
(J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649. 

Growing  trees  at  high  altitudes,  Value  of 
Shelter  belts  (R.  Bell),  3932. 

New  Plantations,  Shelter  belts  needed  for  (J. 
Nisbet),  2802. 

Planting  as  part  of  scheme  for  West  of  Ire- 
land, proposed  (J.  P.  Pye),  1732. 

Use  of  Plantations  for  shelter  for  live-stock 
and  crops  (W.  Field),  2087. 

Winds,  Shelter  from,  a necessity  (C.  Daw- 
son), 2084. 

Shillelagh. 

Timber  at  (G.  Perry),  727-31. 


Shortage  of  Timber. 


Decrease  in  Supply  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4157. 

Foreign  Timber — 

Compensation  Laws  operating  to  diminish 
supplies  (J.  H.  Weale),  3967. 

Decrease  in  supplies  and  increase  in  price- - 
Causes  and  evidences  of  decrease  (J. 
Dunn),  4399-403. 

Depletion  of  woods  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  (W.  P.  O’Neill),  3583-6  (J. 
H.  Weale),  3964. 

Inferior  woods  now  on  the  market  that  were 
not  known  20  years  ago  (J.  H.  Weale), 
3966. 

Measurement  systems,  increased  stringency 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3967. 

Price,  small  advance  in  explained  by  de- 
creased cost  of  production  due  to  im- 
proved methods  of  preparation  and  dis- 
covery of  bye-products  (J.  H.  Weale), 
3965-6. 

Size  of  imported  timber,  decrease  (J.  H. 
Weale),  3967. 

Sleepers,  Faihrre  of  American  supply  (W.  H. 
Mills),  5582,  5595. 

Supplies  certainly  and  steadily  decreasing 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3964-5. 

Home-grown  timber — 

No  difficulty  in  meeting  requirements  at 
niesent  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1859,  1868 : 
(C.  J.  Dunn),  4396-8;  (O.  R.  Jermyn), 
4702,  4704. 

Snpplv  decreasing,  Prospect  of  total  failure 
(D.  Rea),  4090-2;  (O.  R.  Jermyn), 


4650-1,  4703. 

Antrim  (D.  Rea),  4090-2,  4134-5,  4145. 
Armagh— Failure  of  local  supply  (T.  S. 
Edwards),  4878-80,  4891,  4897-900, 
4904-5.  4908-11,  4927,  4932-4. 
Athlone  (0.  R.  Jermyn),  4650-1,  4702-4. 
Ballina  (I.  Beckett). ' 4753-7.  4764,  4466- 
72,  4783-7,  4797-9.  4800-2. 

Belfast  District  (W.  Henderson),  4974-6, 
4985-8  ; (Councillor  Squire),  5262-4. 
Cork  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4396-8. 
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Shortage  of  Timber — continued. 

Home  grown  timber—  continued. 

Supply  decreasing,  etc. — continued. 

Export  of  round  timber  ruining  supplies 
for  native  manufacturers  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  2049.  2069,  2071. 

Failure  inevitable  if  present  conditions 
remained  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1868-9. 
Killeshandra  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2865-95, 
2887-93,  2915,  2921-2. 

Limerick,  District  round  (J.  Shannon), 
5286-90,  5308. 

Industries,  Effect  on,  of  failure  of  Home  Supply — 
Foreign  timber  must  be  used  as  substitute — 
Price  was  advancing  and  quality  deterio- 
rating (J.  Jones),  4609-20. 
Importance  to  local  timber  industries  of 
Maintenance  of  supply  of  native  timber 
(Councillor  Squire),  5368-71a. 

Injurious,  but  foreign  substitutes  might  be 
found — Belfast  (W.  Henderson),  4989-90, 
5001-12,  5082,  5096. 

One  branch  of  business  would  be  crippled — 
Eustace  & Co.,  Cork  (C.  J.  l)unn), 
4404-6. 

Ruinous — It  would  not  pay  to  import  tim- 
ber— 

Antrim  Brush  Stock,  e*tc.,  Works  (D. 
Ilea),  4115-24. 

Athlone — Hobbies’  New  Timber  Co.  (O. 
R.  Jermyn),  4639-43,  4651. 

Serious  injury — 

Armagh  (T.  S.  Edwards),  4881-2. 
Ballina  (I.  Beckett),  4758-61,  4840-1. 
Limerick — 

M 'Mahon’s,  Mr.,  Works  (J.  Shan- 
non), 5309-11,  5325-8.  5343-5. 
Spaight  & Sons  (C.  J.  Dunn),  4404- 
6,  4423-6. 

Riddell  & Co.,  Bobbin  Manufacturers  of 
Belfast  (Councillor  Squire),  5365-9. 

Silver  Fir. 

Building  purposes,  Irish  Silver  Fir  suitable  for, 
if  properly  handled  (G.  Perry),  669-71, 
763  -5. 

Inferiority  in  Ireland  compared  with  that  grown 
on  the  Continent — Cause  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
80  2. 

Price — Difference  between  Canadian  and  Irish 
Silver  Fir  (G.  Perry),  680-3. 

Profits  made  from  Communal  Forest  of  Celles 
(W.  R.  Fisher),  5505. 

Reproduction  Question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  124,  132-4. 
Spruce,  Comparison  with— Slightly  harder, 
heavier,  and  better  (J.  H.  Newnham), 
2003-12. 

Uses  and  Qualities  (W.  G.  Mitchell).  1392-7;  (J. 
H.  Newnham),  2002;  (W.  P.  O’Neill), 
3591-4. 

Silka  Spruce. 

Superiority  to  common  spruce,  more  rapid  growth, 
etc. — Instance  at  Durris  (A.  Henry), 

4080. 

Size  of  Plantations  to  be  Planted. 

50  to  1,000  acres,  proposed — Less  thin  50  acres 
too  exposed  to  succeed  (C.  MacAuley), 
5633,  5636. 

Distinction  between  replanting  and  reafforesting 
(C.  MacAuley),  5637,  5641-2. 

Large  Blocks — 

Cost  of  forming  large  blocks  proportionately 
less  (J.  Nisbet).  2802,  2807,  2837,  2853- 
5,  3118. 

Desirable,  but  not  srtictly  essential  at  first — 

• Possible  to  start  with  small  areas  and 
gradually  extend  work  (A.  C.  Forbes), 
269-71. 

More  profitable  than  small  ones  (J.  H. 
Newnham),  2079-80. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (St.  C.  M.  Dobbs),  1480. 


Size  of  Plantations  to  be  Planted.— continued. 
Minimum  size  desirable  in  a scheme  of  afforesta- 
tion, Question  of  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3303-10. 

200  acres  of  blocks  were  fairly  compact  (A. 
M'Rae),  1283-5. 

250  acres — Would  pay  on  selected  areas  (AY. 

G.  Mitchell),  1327-33,  1546. 

500  acres— Anything  less  should  be  called 
Shelter  Belts  (A.  Henry),  4022-3. 

500  acres  too  high  (AV.  J.  Delap),  3718-9. 
1,000  acivs  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1646;  (T.  AV. 
Webber),  3539,  3542. 

Protection — 

Cost  of  in  relation  to  size  and  shape  of  plan- 
tation (R.  Bell),  3908-11. 

Tenant,  Employment  of — Size  of  plantation 
which  could  be  managed  bv  a tenant  (R. 
Bell),  3912-4. 

Small  Plantations — 

Comparatively  small  plantations  the  most 
profitable  in  private  forestry  (A.  E. 
Moeran),  3091." 

Costliness  of  small  experiments  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3299. 

Definition  of  small  plantation  depended  on 
local  circumstances,  inaccessibility,  etc. 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3303-6. 

One  or  two-acre  plots  planted  for  shelter — No 
return  for  outlay  (AV.  G.  Mitchell), 
1344-5. 

The  better  the  soil  and  situation  and  transit 
facilities  the  smaller  area  that  could  be 
worked  profitably  down  to  a minimum  of 
500  acres  (A.  C.  Forbes),  238,  p.  15. 
Unprofitable,  Disproportionate  Cost  of  fenc- 
ing (H.  Doran),  2155. 

Usually  scrubby  and  stunted  (M.  Hand), 
5550. 

Very  little  use  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4152. 
Skirtings. 

Expensive  and  wasteful  way  of  planting  (G. 
Evans),  2950-2. 

Small  Holders,  Planting  by. 

Attitude  of  farmers  towards  reafforestation — 
Willing  to  co-operate  (A.  C.  Forbes),  70  ; 
(J.  Galvin),  903-6,  979,  990. 

Bonus,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Lord  Monteagle), 
2322. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  and  planting  trees,  False 
impression  among  small  farmers  (J. 
Galvin),  904,  923,  998. 

Expenditure  an  obstacle  to  poor  men  (J.  Galvin), 
904,  958-9. 

Fencing  difficulty  (H.  Doran),  2126. 

Fruit  Trees — 

Increase  in  planting  since  Department  started 
work  (J.  Galvin),  980-5,  992,  995-8. 

Only  trees  on  arable  land  abroad  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  31. 

Increase  in  planting  (J.  Galvin),  888-99,  902, 
991-2. 

Instruction  for  small  holders  in  planting  and 
management,  Need  for  (H.  Doran),  2122, 

2126- 7. 

Congested  Districts  Board,  Work  of  (H. 
Doran).  2123-6. 

Land  Tenure,  Conditions  of,  an  absolute  deterrent 
to  tree-planting  up  to  reo.nt  years  (J. 
Galvin),  904. 

Loans  for,  see  Financial  Arrangements — Small 
Holders,  Loans  for. 

Omission  of  words  “ for  shelter”  in  Section  8 of 
Loans  Act,  1907 — New  source  of  help  for 
small  farmers  (C.  Dawson),  2083. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (H.  Doran),  2129. 

Provision  of  young  trees,  Facilities  under  (H. 
Doran),  2121. 

Congested  Districts  Board,  Provision  by  (H. 
Doran),  2123. 

Local  nurseries  needed — Co6t,  etc.  (H.  Doran) 

2127- 8. 

Reduction  of  rates  proposed  as  an  inducement  to 
plant  (P.  Flanagan),  5470-2. 

Scheme  for  encouragement— Sale  of  trees  at 
wholesale  prices,  Provision  of  services  of 
working  forester,  etc.,  by  County  Coun- 
cils (A.  C.  Forbes),  115c,  154-68." 
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Social  Conditions  and  Requirements. 

Benefits  conferred  by  Woodlands  (R.  M.  Fer- 
guson), 4201-6. 

Soft  Woods. 

Foreign  land  Home-grown  Timber,  Comparative 
merits  (J.  H.  Weale),  4010-2. 

See  also  Conifers. 

Sodth  of  Ireland. 

Well-wooded  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12. 

Spaight  & Sons,  Limerick. 

Woods  used,  Labour  employed,  etc.  (C.  J.  Dunn), 
4411-23,  4443-6. 

Spanish  Chestnut. 

See  Chestnut — Sweet  Chestnut. 


State  Action — continued. 

Slow  return  necessitating  State  Action — Indivi- 
duals would  not  wait  50  to  100  years 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  119;  (T.  W.  Webber), 
3539  ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4158-9. 

Transfer  of  lands  to  Department  or  County  Coun- 
cils should  be  provided  for  by  law  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  832. 

liefer  also  to  titles  Acquisition  of  Land  ; 
Financial  Arrangements,  etc. 

Statistical  Returns  of  Forests. 

Steps  which  should  be  taken  to  ensure  greater 
reliability  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1649. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  G.  A. — Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland. 

Evidence,  1034-1182. 


Sporting  Value  of  Woodlands. 

Economic  value  (Lord  Dunalley),  5227-30. 
Inducement  to  private  owners  to  plant  (Lord 
Dunalley),  5149-52,  5225-6. 

Spruce. 

Comparison  with  foreign  deal.. .for  building  pur- 
poses, etc.  (G.  Perry),  666-7,  669-71,  763- 
5 ; (J.  Jones),  4738,  4741 ; (I.  Beckett), 
4856a. 

Cause  of  inferiority  in  Ireland  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  80-2. 

Method  of  growing  (J.  Nisbet),  2775-7. 

, Prejudice  against  home-grown  spruce  and  Scotch 
fir  (J.  Jones),  4721-23. 

Price  as  compared  with  larch  (G.  Evans),  3053. 
Profits  made  from  forests  in  Belgian  Ardennes 
(W.  R.  Fisher),  5506. 

Reproduction  question  (A.  C.  Forbes),  132-4. 
Unsaleable  in  Ireland  (J.  Nisbet),  2773-4a. 
Uses  and  qualities  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2002  ; (J. 

H.  Fletcher),  2896;  (I.  Beckett),  4789- 
90. 

Wood  pulp  (J.  Nisbet),  2631,  2774-5;  (W.  J. 
Delap),  3806. 


Squire,  Councillor. — lie  presenting  Messrs.  Biddell 
and  Co.,  Bobbin  Manufacturers  of  Bel- 
fast. 

Evidence,  5350-406. 


Standardisation. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  Nisbet),  2613-5;  (C.  J. 
Dunn),  4476-80. 

See  also  Organisation,  Lack  of. 


Foreign  Countries — 

Reclamation  of  land  by  planting  with  pine 
and  alder— Danes  were  doing  a large 
amount  of  planting  (A.  C.  Forbes),  129. 

See  also  Names  of  Countries. 

Large  Scheme,  State  Action  necessary  to  secure 
continuity  of  management,  etc.  (S.  J. 
Brown),  2402-5 ; (J.  Nesbit),  2769-72, 
2790 ; (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4152,  4154-6, 
4158-9 ; (Lord  Dunalley),  5247-8 ; (P. 
Flanagan),  5474-5. 

Legislation  had  made  it  impossible  for  a 
private  owner  to  secure  continuous  good 
management  for  woodlands  (R.  M.  Fer- 
guson), 4340. 

Necessarv  for  State  to  intervene  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3705. 

No  great  help  given  up  to  the  present  (C.  Daw- 
son), 2083  ; (W.  Field),  2087. 

No  objection  to  (A.  E.  Moeran),  3095. 

Onlv  means  of  developing  commercial  planting 
(A.  C.  Forbes),  119  ; (Lord  Monteagle), 
2318-20 ; (Councillor  Squire),  5372, 
5384. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (H.  C.  V.  Stuart),  3413. 

Popular  approval  necessarv  to  success  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4224,  4227-8. 

Responsibilitv  of  Government  for  denudation  of 
Ireland  (C.  Dawson),  2084  ; (W.  Field), 
2087. 

Duty  of  the  State  to  help  revival  of  indus- 
tries injured  bv  past  legislation  (Aider- 
man  Irwin),  3389. 


See  Gale  of  1903. 

Stuart,  Mr.  H.  C.  Villiers — Landoioner. 

Evidence,  3405-532. 

Suitability  of  Soil  and  Climate  of  Ireland  for 
Tree-growing  (W.  G.  Mitchell),  1455- 
6 ; (J.  Nisbet),  2618 ; (A.  E.  Moeran), 
3115. 

Forests  formerly  existing  in  Ireland  (W.  Field), 
2087-8.' 

Ireland  an  ideal  place  for  forest  timber  (T.  W. 
Webber),  3563. 

Luxuriance  of  growth  in  Irish  demesnes,  Growth 
of  the  more  valuable  coniferous  timber, 
etc.  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4223,  4225,  4342- 
5. 

Not  better  than,  but  as  good  as  West  of  Scotland 
and  Lake  District  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5512- 
3. 

Select  Committee  on  Industries  (1885),  Evidence 
before  (C.  Dawson),  2084. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  as  Preservative  for  Timber, 

Objection  that  it  let  water  in  (W.  H.  Mills), 
5594. 

Supply  of  Timber. 

Beech,  Plentiful  supply  in  Ireland  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  95-6. 

Convention  of  Packing  Case  and  Boxmakers  at 
Gatskill,  near  Chicago  (G.  Perry),  713-5. 

Existing  supplies  if  better  managed  would  be 
sufficient  for  industrial  purposes  ;(G. 
Perry),  717-20. 

Scotland — Supply  as  plentiful  as  when  witness 
was  a boy,  Extent  of  replanting,  etc.  (J. 
Jones),  4555-6,  4561-2. 

Shortage,  Prospect  of,  see  Shortage. 

Southern  Temperate  Zone,  Extent  of  Resources 
(J.  H.  Weale),  3990-8. 

Timber  at  present  imported  which  could  be 
grown  just  as  well  in  Ireland  (G.  Perry), 
696-7 ; (J.  Galvin),  969-71 ; (T.  W. 
Webber),  3541 ; (W.  J.  Delap),  3704  ; 
(J.  H.  Weale),  4007-9. 

Value  of  timber  raised  and  used  in  Ireland— No 
Statistics,  but  value  would  be  extremely 
small  (J.  Galvin,  Redmond,  Chairman), 
1018-21. 

Supply  of  Trees  for  Planting,  Nurseries,  etc, 

Avondale  Nurseries  must  provide  a large  propor- 
tion of  plants  required  for  a scheme  of 
afforestation  (J.  Scott-Kerr),  1646. 

Co-operation  among  landowners  subject  to  super- 
vision of  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
posed (A.  MRae),  1240-54. 

County  Council  Nurseries,  Scheme  for  (G. 
Evans),  3012-7. 

Difficult  to  get  young  trees,  especially  in  Ireland 
— Witness  after  trying  Irish  nurseries 
got  supplies  from  Chester  (W.  J.  Delap), 
3778-82. 

Forest  trees,  Nurseries  dealing  in,  were  chiefly  in 
South  of  Ireland  (J.  Galvin),  1027-8. 

Home  Nurseries,  trees  could  be  produced  in  (W. 
G.  Mitchell),  1459. 

Injustice  to  Irish  nurserymen — large  orders  sent 
to  England  and  Scotland  (A.  E.  Moe- 
ran), 3099. 
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Supply  of  Trees,  etc  .—continued. 

Local  Nurseries  needed  (H.  Doran),  2127-8-  fS 
J.  Brown),  2395.  ’ v 

Economy  that  would  be  effected  (G.  Evans) 
3014-7 ; (E.  S.  Howard),  3297.  ’ 

Essential  in  exposed  and  remote  districts 
(Lord  Monteagle),  2255. 

Number  of  forest  tree  nurserymen  in  Ireland 
(J.  Galvin),  999-1002. 

Price  of  trees— more  economical  for  farmers  to 
obtain  trees  through  County  Committee 
than  from  Nurserymen  direct  (J.  Gal- 
vin), 913-8. 

Public  nursery  would  effect  a great  economy  (W 

J.  Delap),  3777-8.  J V 

Small  Landholders,  Facilities  needed  for— Pro- 
vision by  Congested  Districts  Board  (H 
Doran),  2121,  2123.  V 

. Suitability  of  Ireland  for  nurseries— Ireland 
might  export  great  quantities  of  plants 
(R.  M.  Ferguson),  4219-22,  4341. 

Sycamore. 

Extensive  demand  and  insufficient  supply  (J 

Galyin),  882-4.  J ' 

USCS  (D49&ea)’  41°3'4’  4107 ! (W-  Henderson), 

Value,  etc.  (J.  H.  Fletcher),  2913-4. 

Large,  clean  sycamore  valuable,  but  price 
was  exaggerated  and  not  so  high  as  for- 
merly (J.  H.  Newnham),  2040-1 


Tenant  Purchasers. 

Cutting  down  timber,  see  that  title. 

Tenants,  Position  in  regard  to  Planting. 

Amendment  of  law  making  tree  planted  the  pro- 
perty of  tenant  proposed  (St.  C.  M, 
Dobbs),  1622. 

Assistance  in  planting,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (A. 
C.  Forbes),  26,  71. 

TnEFT  and  Trespass,  Protection  of  Woods  against. 

oee  Care  of  Woods. 

Thinning  of  Woods. 

Disposal  of  thinnings,  Allocation  of  profits  be- 
tween central  and  local  authorities  (St. 
C.  M.  Dobbs),  1512-3,  1521,  1528,  1530-6. 

Over- thinning,  loss  due  to — Woods  more  exposed 
to  windfall  (J.  Nisbet),  2593-4. 

Period  which  should  elapse  between  planting  and 
hrst  thinning,  question  of  (W.  G.  Mit- 
chell), 1378-83. 

Thuya  Gygantea. 

Suitability  for  Ireland,  Uses,  Results  obtained  on 
Lord  Dartrey’s  estates,  etc.  (A.  Henry), 
4031,  4035-9. 

Tipperary. 

Dunalley’s,  Lord,  Woodlands— Area,  profit  ques- 
tion, etc.  (Lord  Dunalley),  5117  et  seq. 

Tobacco. 

Irish  tobacco  as  good  as 
Ferguson),  4283. 


Transit,  Cost^of,^Lack  of  Facilities,  etc.  (D.  Rea), 

Extremely^poor  facilities  (J.  H.  Newnham), 

Intermittent  character  of  timber  trade  partly 
responsible  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1850. 

Large  plantation— sawmill  and  industries  could 
4586  7abhShed  0n  tHe  Sp0t  ^J-  Jones)> 

No  improvement  (J.  H.  Newnham),  1858. 

Partly  manufactured  goods,  Freight  on,  per- 
cher)S2930  i’aIUe  °f  S°°lls  <'J'  H‘  Elet- 

Price,  Effect  on  (J.  H.  Newnham),  2049-  (J 
Nisbet),  2595,  2619;  (J.  Jones),  4613; 
(Lord  Dunalley),  5135-41. 

P„Et  tooJAd  bj-In.ta.ce,  (W.  Henderson), 

Railway  rates  and  facilities,  see  that  title. 

Small  plantations  should  be  within  ten  or  twelve 
4584-6  °f  railway  or  water  (J-  Jones),. 

Water  carriage  Plantings  should  be  near  (St.  O. 
M.  Dobbs),  1623-6. 

Trustees,  Appointment  of,  to  Manage  Woods 
under  Section  4 of  Act  of  1903. 

Advantage  if  County  Councils  or  Department 
could  be  considered  trustees  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  . 

Councils  should  act  up  to  their  opportunities,  and 
2563^4  P0W?rS  they  had  (S-  J‘  Brow"),- 

Instance  of  individual  trustees  who  knew  nothing 
of  Forestry  (J.  L.  Pigot),  562-3. 

Legal  position  of  Corporate  Bodies  (Department 
County  and  District  Councils),  (S.  J.’ 
Brown),  2412-27,  2455-60,  2536-9;  (J< 
Scott-Iierr),  1642. 

Corporate  Bodies  could  not  be  legally  con- 
stituted 'trustees — Individuals  required  to 
act  on  their  behalf  (J.  L.  Pigot  Md  Com- 
missioners), 527-61. 

Law  Officers’  opinion  that  parcels  of  land  for 
planting  or  already  planted  could  be 
vested  m County  Councils  as  trustees 
under  Act  of  1903  (S.  J.  Brown) 
2422-5,  2458,  2536-8. 

Opinion  not  obsolute,  desirable  that 
matters  should  be  cleared  up — Diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  if  trusteea 
62r2467Pmnted  (S'  J‘  Brown),  2458- 

Rural  District  Councils,  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  (W.  F.  Bailey),  532,  552. 

Power  for  Department  and  Councils  not'  only  to 

Trustees,  but  to  have  lands  . 

pfgoTKted  in  them  prop°sed  (j-  l- 

Type  of  Tree  to  be  Planted. 

See  Kind  of  Tree  to  be  planted. 


3 imported  (R.  M. 


Training  in  Forestry. 

Avondale  School,  see  Avondale. 

Pesirable  if  sufficient  inducements  were  offered  to 
get  a good  class  of  men — No  security  of 
employment  at  present,  etc.  (A.  M‘Rae), 
1224-33,  1295-9. 

England,  Provision  in  (R.  M.  Ferguson),  4212-3. 

e ling  timber— Difficulty  in  training  local  men 
(J.  H.  Newnham),  1901-5. 

mPOlta2313°5f  provision  for  (Lord  Monteagle), 

Supervision  must  be  trained  (J.  Nisbet),  2722. 


Ulster  Counties. 

Small  Woodland  area,  Hedgerow  timber  absent 
m many  places  (A.  C.  Forbes),  12,  17-8. 

Undergrowth  Choking  Young  Trees. 

Clearing  npoesgaa-p  after  yonng  tree,  .ere  planted 
(W.  J.  Delap),  3749-50,  3770-2. 

LTmer-lcle-tord  Monteagle',  plantation,  (Lord 
Monteagh),  2255-7,  2267. 

Natural  r^eneration  hindered  (W.  G.  Mitchell), 

Temporary  Agricultural  Crops,  letting  land  for 
as  m the  Ardennes— Very  interesting  ex- 
periment to  try  (Lord  Monteagle),  2263-8. 
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Unemployment. 

Afforestation  not  a solution,  mostly  skilled  labour 
required  (E.  S.  Howard),  3310;  (R.  M. 
Ferguson),  4202. 

See  also  Employment,  Provision  of. 

Urgency  of  Afforestation  Question  (Lord  Moiri- 
eagle),  2358-60;  (S.  J.  Brown),  2562; 
(W.  J.  Delap),  3700-1;  (J.  Jones),  4601- 
8 ; (T.  S.  Edwards),  4891. 

Ballymena  Rural  District  Council,  Opinion  of  (C. 
MacAuley),  5630-1. 

Immediate  and  extensive  operations  needed  (O.  J . 
Dunn),  4424-6. 

lvildare  County  Council's  opinion  (S.  J.  Brown), 
2366-8. 

Mayo  (I.  Beckett),  4840-1.  . 

Necessity  for  Ireland  to  grow  timber  on  land  unlit 
for  agriculture  or  grazing  even  if  it  did 
not  pay  well  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5505. 
Railway  Companies  would  be  in  favour  of  plant- 
' ing  by  some  public  authority  (W . H. 
Mills)',  5621-5. 

Start  in  present  season  proposed  (J.  Scott-Kerr), 
1646. 

Uses  of  Timber  (W.  Field),  2087. 

See  also  Names  of  Trees. 

w. 

Wagons,  Railway  Wagcns. 

Timber  us*:d  for — Foreign  (W.  P.  O'Neill),  3615, 
3688-90. 


Experiment  in  Forestry  carried  out  by  W oods  and 
Forests  Department  in  Merionethshire — 
Details  of  Cost,  etc.  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3271-95. 

Nursery  started  (E.  S.  Howard),  3291,  3297. 


West  of  Ireland — continued. 

Scheme  for  planting,  etc.— continued. 

Emigration  and  Congestion  would  be  ended 
(J.  P.  Pye),  1813.  • 

Employment  practically  unlimited,  and  could 
V regulated  to  fit  in  with  slack  times  of 

Wet  Lands.  . . 

. Nc.1  suitable  for  planting  eicept  for  materials  for 
basket  work  (ft.  M.  Ferguson).  4185-8. 

Wicklow  County. 

Land  available — Military  purposes,  land  acquired 
for  by  the  Crown,  Plantation  of  large 
portions  proposed  (S.  J.  Brown),  2577- 

Original  woods  and  forests,  Remains  of  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  13. 

Wicklow  Mountains. 

Area  of  land  suitable  for  planting  in  large  blocks 
and  of  little  value  for  grazing  (A.  O. 
Forbes),  292,  et  seq. 

Employment  would  be  more  considerable  if  land 
P were  planted  than  if  used  for  grazing 
purposes  (A.  C.  Forbes),  306-7. 

Number  of  centres  in  which  afforestation  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  possible,  total  area 
represented  percentage  of  total  mountain 
land  in  range  (A.  C.  Forbes),  238,  p.  15. 

Peat  industry,  Question  as  to  possibili^  of  de- 
velopment (A.  C.  Forbes),  329-30. 

Small  plots  where  only  a few  trees  were ^im- 
possibility of  planting— County  Council 
scheme  advocated  (A.  C.  Forbes),  314-20. 

Wiese,  Mr.  Carl  .—Manager  of  Castlecomer  Basket- 
making  Industry. 

Evidence,  3058-84. 


. Waste  Corners  of  Small  Holdings  adjoining  Main 
Roads. 

Suggestions  for  planting  by  owner,  expense  being 
borne  by  the  County  (A.  C.  Forbes),  115c. 

Waste  or  Barren  Mountain  Land. 

Acquisition  for  Planting,  refer  to  title  Acquisi- 
tion. 

Weale,  Mr.  James  A. — Timber  Merchant. 

Evidence,  3962-4013. 

Webber,  Mr.  Thomas  W.— Ex-Forest  Surveyor  in 
India. 

Evidence,  3533-68. 

Wei.tingtonia. 

* Suitability  for  Ireland,  Uses,  results  obtained, 
etc.  (A.  Henry),  4029-30,  4051. 

West  of  Ireland. 

Land  available  for  planting  was  mostly  in  the 
West — Surplus  only  to  be  taken,  sugges- 
tion that  grazing  land  might  be  exchanged 
for  a smaller  area  of  good  land  (J.  L. 
Pigot),  814-23. 

Large  Government  Scheme  would  lie  best  in  West 
of  Ireland  (J.  P.  Pye),  1736-7. 

Possibility  of  planting  on  Western  Mountains. 

traces  of  former  forests,  existence  of  peat 
rendering  experiments  desirable  (A.  C. 
Forbes),  335-46,  352-4:  (Bailey,  Castle- 
town), 347-51. 

Scheme  for  planting — 'Reclamation,  shelter  belts 
and  furze,  coppice  woods,  and  finally 
standard  trees — Scheme  bridging  over  the 
thirty  years  required  before  standards 
would  bring  in  a return  (J.  P.  Pye), 
1732-43,  1748-50,  1816-23. 

Authority  to  work  scheme — Local  people  could 
be  induced  to  act  as  middlemen  if  suit- 
able facilities  were  given  (J.  P.  Pye), 
1739-43. 


Willows— Cultivation  for  Basket  Work,  etc. 

Bolt,  size  of  (H.  Holohan),  2206-9. 

Castlecomer  Plantation  (C.  Wiese),  3063-84. 

Business  carried  on  on  wrong  lines  (H.  Holo- 
han), 2221.  , A , 

Class  of  land  suitable— Willows  grew  best  on  land. 

unsuited  to  agriculture  (H.  Holohan), 
2184,  2203-4.  _T  , , , 

Islands  in  rivers  very  suitable  (H.  Holohan), 
2230-6.  , A1  . 

Marshy  land  not  peat,  better  than  peaL- 
They  would  not  grow  on  deep  peas  (H. 
Holohan),  2226-30. 

Wet  lands,  wood  could  be  grown  on  (K.  M. 
Ferguson),  4185-7.  . 

Cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  PJWSMS 

market  (II.  Holohan),  2204-13 , (L. 

Wiese),  3063-72.  . . p 

Cultivation  by  witness^Aioa  cultivated,  Kmiof 

willow  grown,  etc.  (H.  Holohan),  2182, 
et  seq.  _ ..  .....  c 

Development  of  basket-making,  Possibilities  ot 
(W.  Field),  2088. 

Employment  provided  in  winter  and  early  spring 
(H.  Holohan),  2219. 

Forest  trees,  planting  at  same  time  with  willows 
— Protection  given  by  willows  (C.  Wiese), 

Harris  Plantations,  success  (R.  M.  Ferguson), 
4189-92.  , 

Instruction  needed  as  to  planting  management 
and  preparing— Prepared  willows  iai 
more  profitable  (H.  Holohan),  2186,  et 

Practical  Instruction  needed,  not  leaflets  (H. 
Holohan),  2220.  . ... 

Kinds  of  willow  most  Suitable-Experiments ; with 
small  plots  advised  (H.  Holohan).  2223-4. 

Land  available— Any  amount  of  suitable  lana 
(H.  Holohan),  2184,  2237-8. 

Mar Always  a market,  Use  as  substitute  for  larch 
(J.  Jones),  4591-5.  , 

Imported  willows  used  by  witness  (H.  nom 
han),  2182,  2192-3,  2194. 
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Willows,  etc. — continued. 

Market — continued. 

Large  demand. for  Ireland  and  for  export— 
Imports  into  United  Kingdom,  Price 
paid  for  willows  in  New  York  (H.  Holo- 
han), 2189-91,  2202-3. 

Measurement — Difference  between  peeled  and  un- 
peeled willows  (H.  Holohan),  2218-9 
Price  of  Willows — 

Brown  (H.  Holohan),  2203,  2216. 

Carriage  not  included,  Buyers  paid  transit 
charges  (H.  Holohan),  2214. 

Prepared  willows  (H.  Holohan),  2213,  2216-7 
Profits — ’ 

Northumberland’s,  Duke  of,  beds  on  islands 
m Thames,  near  Sion  House,  Profits 
made  from  (W.  R.  Fisher),  5506. 

Nothing  else  so  profitable  (H.  Holohan),  2240 
1 root  per  acre  for  white  and  buff  willow  (C 

Wiese),  3070-8.  v 

Figures  worked  out  for  5 acres  (H.  Holo- 
han), 2200-5. 

Criticism  of  figures  by  Mr.  P.  Walsh 
a grower— Calculation  allowed  to 
be  fair,  on  the  whole  (H.  Holo- 
han), 2240. 

Knowledge  and  industry  of  grower 
assumed  (H.  Holohan)  2243. 

1 repared  willows,  Profit  on  (If 
Holohan),  2209-19. 

Quality  of  Irish  rods  (H.  Holohan),  2223. 
Replanting,  Period  for  (H.  Holohan),  2188,  2197- 
9 ; (C.  Wiese),  3079-83. 

Supply  at  present  almost  nil— Revival  of  cultiva- 
tion necessary  to  preserve  basket-making 
<H-  Hoioh“>'  2177 
Uses  which  could  be  combined  with  cultivation 
2L  i-oas  for  basket-making  (C.  Wiese! 
3062;  (W.  J.  Delap),  3763,  3768-9,  3799- 

WoOD-CUTTERS. 

Employment  in  Ireland— 

Limerick— Men  not  permanently  employed  bv 
Mr  M Mahon  (J.  Shannon),  52927 
M 546L4W  (P-  FlanaSan).  5418-9, 

Scotchmen  the  best  wood-cutters  (G.  Perry!  748 
Training-Difficulty  of  training  focal  men(J  E. 
Newniiam),  1901-5.  ' 

Wobi-ifi.,  Iotjiiitey — Possibilities  n Peostects 
in  Ireland. 

Acreage  of  timber  required  to  keep  a mill  going, 

; ■*»* 

New  woods  would  have  to  be  created,  present 
supply  quite  inadequate  (A.  C.  Forbes), 

A, 7 x 75 Nlsbet),  2647-50,  2779. 

Advantage  both  to  Ireland  and  United  Kingdom 

(rfecould  be  established  (J.  Nis- 
. bet),  2653-4. 

Lap,to 1 i3uiTii«sS‘  "P  ‘ "ill  OP.  j. 

Delap),  3765-7. 

* 1„Pl‘07i'SatlS  WhofIlr  wood- 

r.  . PulP  (Alderman  Irwin),  3384-6 

i051??”4  f,f"dustry  i"  countries  of  produc- 
tion (Alderman  Irwin),  3388;  (C  J 
Dunn),  4403.  v 

D i stance— Supplies  should  be  within  easy  reach 
Finn!  0f  PulPIn£  111 'll  (j.  Nisbet),  2663-5 
nployment  afforded  (J.  Nisbet),  2841 ; (Alder- 
K-;-,  man  Irwin),  3393-4.  V 

m of  re9uired  (J.  Nisbet),  2631,  2774-5  • 
(Alderman  Irwin),  3390  ; (T.  IV  Web- 

„ j-  Mip>‘ 

»5tl,’maieS  ““  .OP-  J-  Delap), 

hlg°  f“Bts  usel1  (w-  J-  Dol.p), 

*”*■'*■ <w ■ j- 
■ tancea  (J.  Nisbet),  2668-82,  2777. 
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Wood-pulp  Industry,  etc.— continued. 

Market — ‘ 

Demind  taovoasiag  (J.  Nisbet),  2652,  2760  4- 

M$f,W02IrWin>'  3®2'3;  <W-  j: 
E'1Sm“n  J”!?)  ‘’lost  l"1  "***  <«**• 

ImPd(l,o  11,0  United  Kiog- 

2774~&tatlStlCa  ' ' isbet) , 2650-2,  2760, 

Norwegiau^esport,  value,  etc.  (Alder™,  !„!„), 

Dapor-makiug  industry  i„  M,„d,  possibilities 
Period  Ji  1jBvivai  (Alderman  Irwin),  3387  3404 
orSed"!™  P7  7“«  ‘“PPii  . 

Pvi„„  2784-5  , (Alderman  Irwin),  3391-2 

■* 8 “i  “ pi‘“11"'-’ 

man  Irwin),  3388  1 (Aldei- 

Wooua,  Poeests,  im  La„  IWb*s,  Jj’stAitTMEST 

Acquisition  ol  laiid  powers  in  respoot  of  (A.  c 
. ..  -f  cubes),  235,  pp.  13-14  272-7  ' 

Application  of  Revenue-Investments^'  etc  — 
Accoun^nvestments  went  into  the  Woods 

and  1 orests  accounts,  No  distinrtim, 
made  between  Irish,  Scotcli,  oi  E Sis 
money  (E.  S.  Howard),  3188-91  g 
"Extent011^  determining  Investments- 
Dxtont  to  winch  questions  of  public 
policy  were  considered  as  against  ques- 
tions of  interest  (E.  S Howard!  &91 
3166-8,  3183-7,  3195-203,'  asSSMu' 

TtoS't  H inv.  tn„„. 

s-  Howard),  3247,  3250. 
Reafforestation,  Question  of  investment  in 
i.  ,-(r 1 ,S’  Howard),  3137-40. 
iieiief  of  general  taxation— 

Amount  conriibuted  came  out  in  Budget 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3194. 

Interest  on  Investments  went  in  relief 
<E-  s-  Howari), 

Whole  income  derivable  from  Crown 
lands  went  m relief  of  general  tax-i- 
3192-3E'  S'  Howard)'  3121>  3143-5, 
Scottish  purchase — 

Considerations  determining  purchase  (E. 

S.  Howard),  3187,  3195,  3197-201 
I relimmary  step  in  a State  policy 'of 
afforesting  4 or  5 million  acres  in 
Scotland'  and  Demonstration  Forest, 

1 urchase  should  be  regarded  as  (R 
...  - M.  Ferguson),  4209-10. 

Woods  and  Forests,  Extent  of  Investments 
/u‘~c,U1T?nt  e,xPenfliture  included 
(E.  S.  Howard),  3212-20. 
Considerations  affecting  purchase  of 
Expenditure— °°dS  E'  S'  Howard)’  3221. 

Treasury  authority  needed  except  for  fixed 
expenditure  (E.  S.  Howard),  3245. 

Woods  and  Forests,  Expenditure  on— 

Average  annual  expenditure  in  England 
Return  to  be  furnished  (E  s’ 
Howard),  3237-9.  v 

Tak<5n  out  of  local  receipts,  except  where 
there  was  a deficit  (E.  S.  Howard), 

Inheritance, ^Forests  acquired  by  (E.  S.  Howard),  ’ 

Quit  and  Crown  Rents  in  Ireland,  Amount,  Ap- 
plication, etc.,  see  Quit  and  Crown 
Rents. 

Revenue — 

Gross  revenue  from  Crown  lands  in  1905-6 
(J.  H.  Scaife),  3127. 

Net  sum  paid  into  Treasury  in  1905-6 
Amount  of  Irish  quit  rents  included  (e’ 

S.  Howard),  3147-8.  ' 

3 R 
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Woods,  Fokests,  and  Land  Revenues,  Department 
or— continued. 

Revenue — continued.  ■! 

Woods,  Revenue  from — 

Totkl  income  from  all  sources  (E.  a. 
Howard),  3240-1— Correction,  3257-60. 
Net  revenue  very  small,  some  forests 
brought  in  a deficit  (E.  S.  Howard), 

Proportion  of  total  revenue  represented 
—Name  of  Department  misleading, 
Land  Revenues,  not  W ood’s  and 
Forests,  the  principal  thing  (E.  S. 
Howard),  3125-6,  3128. 

Sale  or  Exchange' of  lands  or  property— Powers 
of  Commissioners  (E.  S.  Howard), 
3133-6. 

Treasury  consent  required  to  any  purchase 
over  £100,  special  survey  and  valuation 
necessary  (E.  S.  Howard),  3141-2. 


Wokks,  Board  of. 

Loans  for  tree-planting,  see  Financial  Arrange- 
ments— Loans. 

Wych-elm. 

Uses  and  special  qualities  (J.  H.  Newnliam), 
1985.  • 


Y. 

Yellow  Tine. 

Scarcity — Best  quality  no  longer  available,  sub- 
stitutes introduced  (J.  Jones),  4615-20. 

Young  Trees  for  Planting,  Supply  of. 

See  Supply  of  Young  Trees. 


Dublin  : Printed  lor  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office 
By  ALEX.  THOM  & Co  (Limited),  87, 88(& 89  Abbey-street. 
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Trade  and  Commerce,  &c. continued. 

[Cd.  3706.]  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  British  Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates  Part  XXX. 

1905-  <3s.  7d. 

[Cd.  3870.]  Agricultural  Rf.tdrns— Great  Britain.  1907.  Parti.  r„/. 

[Cd.  3545.]  Navigation  and  Shipping,  United  Kingdom.  Statement.  1906.  • • 3s. 

[Cd.  3639.]  British  Trade  in  Australia.  Conditions  and  Prospects.  Report.  lid. 

[Cd.  370-.]  Colonial  Import  Duties.  1907.  2s.  9d. 

[Cd.  3711.]  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1906.  19th  Report.  8d. 

[Cd.  3713.]  Changes  in  Rates  op  Wages  and  Hours  op  Labour,  1906.  9d. 

[Cd.  378S.]  Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  and  Joint  Commitiees.  Report  on  Rules  of.  Is.  id. 
[Cd.  3859.]  Foreign  Import  Duties.  1007.  3s. 

[Cd.  3867.]  British  Trade  in  New  Zkalani.  Conditions  and  Prospeeta.  Report.  SJ. 

[Cd.  3868.]  British  Trade  rN  Canada.  Conditions  and  Prospects.  Report.  1.,.  5J. 

Record  Office  Publications 

I.  Calendars  : — 

. Guide  to  the  various  classes  op  Documents  in  the  Public  Record  Oppice.  3rd  Edition.  7s. 


Military 

Explosives.  Service.  Treatise  on.  1907. 

Kit  Plates.  Royal  Engineers: — 

No.  1.  Dismounted.  Details  of  Shelf  and  Bedding.  1908. 
n 2.  Do.  Full  Kit  laid  out  for  Inspection  in  Barrack  Room.  1908. 

Medical  Corps.  Royal  Army.  Standing  Orders.  Nov.  1907. 

Medical  Services  of  Foreign  Armies.  Handbook  of.  Part  I.  France. 

Territorial  Force.  Training.  Provisional. 

Admiralty  Publications:— 

Charts,  Plans,  and  Sailing  Directions.  Catalogue  of.  1908. 

Do.  dr.  Consecutive  List,  31  Dec.  1907. 

Deet-water  Diving  Committee.  Report,  with  Index,  Appendices,  and  Illustrations.  Aug.,  1907. 

Dock.  Book  1905.  Supplement,  Dec.,  1907. 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  West  Coast  op.  Sailing  Directions,  1900.  Rovised  Supplement,  Dec.,  1907. 


la.  6 d. 


1(7. 

1(7. 

Is. 

6(7. 

2d. 


8 d. 
Is. 
In. 
Cd. 


Lights.  List  gf.  1908: — 

Part  I.  British  Islands.  Is.  fid, 

„ V.  Mediterranean,  Black,  Azov,  and  Red  Seas.  la.  0d. 

VI.  South  Africa,  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Tasmania,  ami  New  Zealand.  2a. 

VII.  South  Ameuioa,  Western  Coast  of  North  America,  Pacific  Islands,  &c.  la. 

VIII.  North  and  Central  America.  Eastern  Coasts  of  (.from  Labrador  to  the  River  Amazon),  i:.cludiug  Bermuda 
and  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  2a.  fid. 

Mariners.  Notices  to.  1907.  Index  to.  3a.  3d- 

North  Sea  Pilot,  Part  I.  Supplement,  1 ec.,  1907.  Id. 

Time  Signals  established  in  various  parts  of  the  World  List  of.  1908.  la. 

Watch  and  Quarter  Bills,  &c.  S.  250.  No.  1 size.  For  Complements  above  500.  la.  6 d. 


Local  Government  Board  :— 

Closing  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  or  the  Exclusion  therefrom  of  pautujulau  Children.  Memo,  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  may  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spread  of  Disease.  Jail.,  1908.  Id. 


Reports  of  Inspector  op  Foods  : — 

3.  Imported  Meat  Foods  of  Questionable  Wholesomeness.  3d. 

4.  Ttii  e of  Home  and  Foreign  Origin.  Inquiries  with  regaid  to  the  wholesomeness  of.  2d* 

5.  Vinegar.  Preparation  and  Sale  of  ; in  relation  to  the  Administration  of  the  Sale. of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  3d. 


Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration  of  the  Emley,  Farni.ey  Tyas,  Gunthwaite-and-Inobirchworth,  Hoylandh- 
waink.  and  Thurstonland  Urban  Districts,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; with  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  Joint 
Sanitary  Districts  No.  297.  (i'(- 

Scarlatina  in  the  Urban  District  of  Burnham-on-Crouch  (Essex).  No.  298.  2d. 


Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

Colonies,  Handbooks  for  -. — 

No  1 Canada  2 New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia.  5.  Queensland.  6.  Western  Australia. 

’ 7."  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand.  9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal.  11.  Transvaal.  12.  Orange  River  Colony.  Id.  each. 


No.  13.  Professional  Handbook.  14.  Emigration  Statutes  and  General  Handbook. 
No.  15.  (Nos.  1 to  14  in  cloth). 

Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  :— Argentine  Republic,  1907, 


3d.  each. 


■ndinu  juuukajuo  * East  Africa  Protectorate.  1906.  6d.  Ceylon, 

1907  Id  Federated  Malay  States,  &e.,  1907,  6d.  Newfoundland,  January,  1908,  Id,  Nyasaland  Protectorate, 
September,  Sp  Uganda  Protectorate,  1906,  6 d.  West  African  Colonies,  July,  1907,  Cd.  West  Indies. 
1907,  6d. 

Consular  Reports,  North  and  South  America,  1906-7.  6d. 


Summary 

Foreign  Office 

Commercial  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  a 
State  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  In  95  vols. 

Treaties  &c.  relating  to  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  a 
force,  1 July,  1907.  Handbook  of. 


3 Foreign  Powers.  Vols.  I.  to  XXIV. 


15s.  each, 
10s.  each, 
r partially  in 


Board  of  Trade  : 

Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  to  1891 
Journal.  Weekly. 

Labour  Gaeette.  Monthly. 

Ships  cominq  into  Registry,  &c.  List  of.  Monthly. 
1.  III.  1903. 


of  Accounts  for  an  Electric  Lighting  Company 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,?  APPENDICES,  AND  INDEX, 


Drtsenieb  io  fjarii  aratnt  bo  ffitfimitimi)  of  $ is  glajtsis. 


DUBLIN: 

PRINTED  FOP,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

BY  ALEXANDER  THOM  AND  00.  (LIMITED),  ABBEY-STREET.  ' 


And  to  bo  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton-street,  Dublin;  or 
Wyman  and  Sons,  (Ltd.),  Fetter-lane,  E.O.,  and 
3-,  A bingdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W, ; or 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  Tweeddale-court,  Edinburgh. 
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